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This  sensible ,  thoughtful  editorial ,  so  typical  of  Colonel  Greenes  thinking 
and  writing,  was  found  in  his  desk  after  his  death.  It  ivas  in  longhand  on 
small  sheets  of  note  'payer  and  was  probably  written  on  a  tram  trip  in  1949, 
a  rear  before  Infantry  Journal  and  The  Field  Artillery  Journal  were  merged. 
It  doesn't  appear  to  be  finished  and  Colonel  Greene  must  have  intended  to  add 
to  it.  In  any  event  we  know  our  readers  will  agree  that  it  is  still  timely  and 
ile serves  publication.  7  he  answer  to  the  question  of  why  it  wasn  t  published 
when  written  is  that  Colonel  Greene  ivas  so  busy  that  he  sometimes  wrote 
editorials  in  spare  moments  and  then  would  mislay  or  forget  them. 


WHAT  MORE  CAN  WE  LEARN  ABOUT  LEADING? 

COLONEL  JOSEPH  I.  GREENE 


IN  its  forty-five  years  of  publication 
this  Journal  has  printed  hundreds  of 
articles  on  what  makes  a  great  leader 
and  on  how  to  lead  men.  It  is  the  big 
subject  always.  The  big  subject  for 
war  and  peace. 

The  Army  has  always  paid  some 
official  attention  to  leadership,  but  never 
so  much  as  in  World  War  II  and  since. 
The  postwar  years  especially  have  seen 
much  emphasis  on  this  great  and  central 
military  topic— with  a  good  deal  of 
dressing  it  up  under  fancier  names,  like 
“personnel  management,"  “career  guid¬ 
ance"  and  the  like.  And  along  with 
the  greater  attention  to  leadership  under 
several  different  names,  there  has  arisen, 
we  think,  a  considerable  amount  of  re¬ 
sistance  to  it— more  from  men  of  com¬ 
bat  experience,  we  would  guess,  than 
from  others. 

What  more  is  there  to  learn  about 
leading  men?  Why  get  into  all  this 
fancy  business  of  psychology  and  man¬ 
agement?  War  brings  out  the  successful 
leaders.  The  last  war  brought  out 
plenty  of  them.  Just  use  the  good  old 
methods  those  men  used.  There  isn’t 
much  you  can  learn  about  it  from  any¬ 
one  else.  Why  drag  in  all  this  stuff 
about  handling  men  in  industry?  We’ve 
got  plenty  of  men  who  have  handled 
troops  in  battle. 

There  is  a  certain  amount  of  sense 
in  such  thoughts.  “Personnel  manage¬ 
ment"  is  a  cold,  unhuman  sounding 
expression.  It  is  a  standard  editorial 
practice  here  at  the  Infantry  Journal  to 
cross  out  the  word  “personnel"  and  re¬ 
place  it  with  “men"  or  “soldiers"  when¬ 
ever  possible.  There  are  times  when 
“personnel"  is  the  correct  word.  But 
often  it’s  used  incorrectly  as  a  too  formal 
word  for  Hesh-and-blood  fighting  men. 


So  the  Journal  makes  this  correction 
whenever  we  need  to. 

“Management”  is  also  a  cold-sounding 
word.  There  is  the  objection  in  it  that 
no  good  man  wants  to  be  “managed.” 
It’s  true  that  when  you  manage  a  busi¬ 
ness,  an  industry  or  an  army,  you  must 
also  manage  the  men  who  are  part  of 
it.  But  just  the  same  there’s  a  feeling 
about  the  word  "management"  which 
includes  some  sense  of  putting  some¬ 
thing  over  on  the  people  who  get  man¬ 
aged.  The  word  has  an  honest  and 
legitimate  meaning,  but  when  you  join 
it  to  “personnel"  in  “personnel  manage¬ 
ment"  it  has  a  push-button,  automatic 
sound.  The  manager  does  this  or  that 
—to  make  his  men  (excuse  us,  his  “per¬ 
sonnel")  do  that  or  this.  Each  thing  he 
does,  whether  coldly  or  kindly,  sternly 
or  gently,  is  a  calculated  act.  He  does 
things  to  get  results.  He  does  them  only 
to  get  results.  He  does  nothing  except 
those  things  intended  to  get  results.  He 
is  an  expert  at  “management"  and  what 
he  manages  is  “personnel." 

WHEN  it  all  gets  written  out  in  text¬ 
books  and  manuals,  it  often  seems  as 
if  you  never  manage  personnel  because 
you  like  to  deal  with  men,  like  to  help 
them,  like  to  build  a  human  team— a 
team  that  does  things  because  you  see 
the  need  for  doing  them  and  the  team 
does  too. 

Actually  this  idea  of  warm  human 
relationships  is  the  idea  on  which  all 
personnel  management  must  be  founded. 
Otherwise,  it  is  empty  nonsense.  And 
the  trouble  is  that  experts  in  the  “theory" 
of  the  management  of  men  seldom  know 
how  to  put  warmth  in  their  words— may 
even  get  to  feeling  that  they  know  all 
the  answers.  And  thinking  that  leader¬ 


ship  is  actually  a  cold  science,  possible 
to  spell  out  in  rules,  tables  and  formulas. 
You  can't  blame  a  tested  combat 


leader  for  wanting  to  brush  off 


per¬ 


sonnel  management"  when  he  runs  into 
© 

signs  that  it  knows  much  better  than  he 
does.  But  he  can  be  wrong,  too 
He  wouldn’t  be  wrong  about  it  if  he 
could  tell  you  exactly  how  he  has  led 
men  so  successfully  in  the  heavy  strain 
of  combat. 


If  he  is  a  good  clear  talker  or  writer 
and  not  too  mistakenly  modest,  he  can 
tell  you  many  things  he  did.  And 
those  will  be  helpful  to  others  who  may 
have  to  act  some  day  in  similar  circum¬ 
stances.  He  may  have  some  simple  rules 
about  how  to  treat  troops.  And  those 
are  likely  to  be  sound  and  helpful  for 
other  leaders,  too,  though  not  always 
—because  what  one  leader  does  is  not 
always  the  best  way  for  another.  For 
example,  the  quiet  serious  leader  can¬ 
not  make  himself  into  a  jolly  loud- 


voiced  man,  no  matter  how  hard  he  tries 


One  leader,  like  General  Patton,  may 
believe  as  that  General  once  wrote— that 
the  commander  must  constantly  be  an 
actor.  But  it  takes  a  lot  of  practice  to 
become  a  good,  convincing  actor.  And 
acting  that  looks  like  acting  and  is  rec¬ 
ognized  as  such  is  worse  than  no  acting. 

O  0 

The  actor  general  had  better  be  good 
at  it— or  have  something  human  and 
solid  for  men  .to  recognize  the  moment 
they  see  through  his  make-up  and  his 
part-playing. 

Yes,  if  the  able  experienced  leader 
could  tell  you  why  he  is  good,  and  tell 
it  plainly  enough  for  others  to  readily 
learn,  there  might  not  be  any  need  for 
a  science  of  leadership.  What  such  men 
said  and  wrote  would  be  the  science. 
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AMERICA’S  NEWEST  WINGS  FOR  ATOMIC  DEFENSE 
"DELTA  WINGS,"  BORN  AND  BUILT  BY  CONVAIR’S 


Engineering  to  the  Nth  power 
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WATER-BASED  FIGHTER 

Convair’s  twin-jet  “Sea-Dart” 
(XF2Y-1)  expands  the 


I  ! 


air  defense  perimeter  of  fleets 
at  sea  and  bases  ashore 


LAND-BASED  INTERCEPTOR 

From  this  experimental 
design  comes  Convair’s 
supersonic  F-102  to  ; 
spearhead  U.S.  defenses  ~J 
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HERE’S  A  TRIANGLE  WITH  MORE  THAN  THREE  POINTS 


I 


Convair  was  the  first  to  engineer,  build  and  fly  the  triangular  shaped  solution  to  the  problem 

of  human  flight  in  the  vicinity  of  the  speed  of  sound  . . .  and  beyond.  Through  the  versatile 
skills  of  Convair  engineering,  the  delta  configuration  has  already  given  America  its  first 

land-based,  supersonic  interceptor . . .  and  the  world’s  first  water-based  very-high-speed  jet 
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CONVAIR 


SAN  DIEGO  &  POMONA,  CALIFORNIA 
FORT  WORTH  4  DAI  NGERFI  ELD ,  TEXAS,. 
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FIELD  EXPEDIENT — It  required  only  a  few  minutes  for  this 
big  Army  H-19  Sikorsky  helicopter  to  lift  and  place  a 
prefabricated  control  tower  into  position  atop  an  airfield- 


operations  building  in  Korea.  The  Sikorsky  was  called 
when  a  conventional  crane  tried  and  failed  to  do  the  job. 
Regular  work  of  Army  H-19s  is  transportation  and  supply. 


AROUND  THE  WORLD  WITH 
SIKORSKY  HELICOPTERS 


HIGH  HAUL — In  rugged  British  Columbia,  a  50-mile  power 
fine  is  being  built  to  serve  an  Aluminum  Company  of 
Canada  plant  at  Kitimat.  Work  on  this  project  has 
been  enormously  speeded  by  S-55s,  flown  by  Okanagan 
Helicopters,  Ltd.,  which  can  airlift  almost  everything 
needed  to  virtually  inaccessible  construction  sites. 


PROBLEM  SOLVER— Operation  of  eight  factories  in  eight 
Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  cities  presented  unusual  trans¬ 
portation  problems  for  executives  and  staff  members  of 
Rockwell  Manufacturing  Company,  Pittsburgh.  Now  a 
new  Sikorsky  S-55  helicopter  is  in  operation,  providing  fast, 
practical  transportation  to  and  from  the  outlying  plants. 
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RESEARCH  TEAM-MATE — A  new  Sikorsky  S-55 
helicopter  is  the  latest  addition  to  Sperry 
Gyroscope  Company’s  large  flight  research 
department  at  Mac  Arthur  Field,  Long  Island. 
This  versatile  aircraft  will  be  used  as  a  flying 
laboratory,  helping  Sperry  engineers  test 
and  develop  improved  instruments  and  other 
equipment  for  navigation  and  flight  control. 


SIKORSKY  AIRCRAFT 

BRIDGEPORT,  CONNECTICUT 
One  of  the  Four  Divisions  of  United  Aircraft  Corporation 
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“MODERN  MINUTE  MAN.”  Seventh  place  honors  in  All-Army  photo¬ 
graph  contest  by  Sergeant  Edward  J.  Lucas,  Jr . Covi 

WHAT  MORE  CAN  WE  LEARN  ABOUT  LEADING? 

Col.  Joseph  I.  Greene . Inside  Front  Cov. 

TO  THE  EDITORS . 

COLONEL  JOSEPH  I.  GREENE,  SOLDIER .  1 

WHERE  IS  THE  REGIMENTAL  COMMANDER? 

Brig.  Gen.  George  E.  Lynch  . 

GIVE  US  BACK  OUR  PRIDE  .  : 

FISH  OR  CUT  BAIT.  Lt.  Col.  Robert  F.  Cocklin .  i 

OVERHEAD  COVER  FOR  ARTILLERY.  Capt.  Richard  Jennings .  ' 

LET’S  HARNESS  THE  WEATHER.  Lt.  Col.  Frederick  G.  White .  : 

THIS  IS  TACTICS?  Lieutenant  Lewis  F.  Volpe  . 

COMBAT  IS  NOT  ALL  CHARGE.  Col.  Shipley  Thomas . 

MOBILIZATION  FOR  TOTAL  POWER.  Col.  Bernard  S.  Waterman - 

A  STANDARD  COMBAT-IN-TOWNS  COURSE. 

Lt.  Col.  Frederick  Wilkins  . 
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New  Observation  Plane  Uses 
Almost  No  Oil,  Eases  Supply 
Problem  In  Combat  Areas.- 

News  that  the  world’s  first  turbine- 
powered  light  airplane,  Cessna 
Aircraft  Company’s  XL-19B.  can 
operate  efficiently  on  all  grades 
and  ranges  of  fuel,  was  announced 
recently  by  spokesmen  at  the  firm’s 
Wichita  plant. 

The  new  development  is  of  special 
significance  to  combat  supply  and 
maintenance  personnel  who  face 
the  difficult  and  dangerous  prob¬ 
lem  of  maintaining  large  inven¬ 
tories  of  vehicle  and  aircraft  fuels 
near  front-line  areas. 

Other  military  advantages  of  the 
XL-19B  turbine  engine  are  low  oil 
consumption,  easy  installation  and 
maintenance,  and  almost  complete 
elimination  of  in-flight  cooling 
and  vibration  problems. 


In  addition  to  developing  the  turboprop  light  plane,  Cessna 
engineers  are  currently  experimenting  on  a  new  helicopter, 
producing  L-19  observation  planes  for  the  Army,  Marines  and 
National  Guard,  building  assemblies  for  jet  fighter  and  bomber 
planes  and  conducting  tests  on  Boundary  Layer  Control  which 
shortens  the  landing  and  take-off  runs  of  high-speed  aircraft. 

At  company  plants  in  Wichita,  Hutchinson  and  Prospect, 
Kansas,  military  research  and  production  continue  as  top 
priority  Cessna  assignments. 

CESSNA  AIRCRAFT  COMPANY,  WICHITA,  KANSAS 


IN  BOUNDARY  LAYER  CONTROL  AND  ARMY  OBSERVATION  PLANES.. 
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Cessna 
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PACE 
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MILITARY  NEWS 


from  the  world’s  largest  light  plane  producer 


★  To  the  Editors  .  .  . 


Importance  of  Being  Average 
To  the  Editors: 

Various  Journal  articles  and  letters 
“To  the  Editors”  concerning  Army  effi¬ 
ciency  reports  bring  to  mind  the  thoughts 
of  my  troop  commander  of  some  twenty 
years  ago,  on  the  “importance  of  being  av¬ 
erage.”  His  ideas  were: 

(1)  Army  officers  fall  into  three  gen¬ 
eral  groups  of  “poor,  average,  and  above 
average,”  based  upon  a  combination  of 
their  individual  mental  capabilities  and 
personal  interest  in  the  Service; 

(2)  Poor  officers  consistently  receive 
only  “average  or  low”  efficiency  ratings 
and  eventually  are  eliminated  through 
“B”  board  action; 

(3)  Average  officers  normally  are  se¬ 
lected  for  assignment  only  to  routine  duties 
which  they  discharge  with  “superior  ef¬ 
ficiency”  by  following  the  book,  particu¬ 
larly  in  regard  to  their  paper  work  which 
provides  the  permanent  records  of  per¬ 
formance  [incident  to  which  the  Captain 
commented  that  nothing  insures  poor  ef¬ 
ficiency  ratings  more  effectively  than  poor 
paper  work  sent  to  higher  authority]; 

(4)  Only  above  average  officers  nor¬ 
mally  are  detailed  to  the  new  and/or  dif¬ 


ficult  projects  requiring  the  individual 
to  blaze  a  trail;  but,  since  being  right 
seven  times  out  of  ten  is  a  high  average, 
even  the  best  qualified  officer  must  face 
the  fact  that  his  trail  blazing  failures,  few 
though  they  be,  will  be  remembered  in 
his  efficiency  report  record  long  after  the 
original  circumstances  are  forgotten. 

Observation  and  experience  of  many 
years  make  me  agree  with  my  captain’s 
ideas  in  many  respects,  and  to  agree  with 
many  others  that  the  then  and  the  current 
efficiency  reports  are  too  far  from  perfect 
to  receive  the  weight  they  do.  Perhaps 
an  equitable  solution  to  the  efficiency  re¬ 
port  problem  would  be  for  the  individual 
to  rate  himself  first  and  such  rating  then 
be  re-rated  by  his  peers. 

Lt.  Col.  Horsemaster 

Solutions 
To  the  Editors: 

I  have  read  a  great  deal  recently  about 
the  low  morale  and  discipline  of  the  army 
which  is  resulting  in  many  Regular  en¬ 
listed  men  resigning,  and  although  differ¬ 
ent  regulations  make  it  less  noticeable,  the 
same  factors  affect  officers. 

I  should  like  to  offer  a  solution  which 


PAY  LESS  NOW 

GREATER  COVERAGE  FOR  LESS  MONEY 


Available  ONLY  to  officers  and  1st  3-grades  non-commissioned  officers. 
IMMEDIATE  SAVINGS  UP  TO  ...  30%  ...  from  prevailing  board  rates  which  apply 
in  your  territory  can  be  YOURS  on  this  complete,  low  cost  Automobile  Insurance  Policy. 
GOVERNMENT  SERVICES  INSURANCE  UNDERWRITERS  can  reduce  costs  to  you  because 
they  deal  direct  with  a  highly  selected  and  specialized  class  of  policy  holders.  Protection 
against  loss  from  bodily  injury  and  property  domage,  liability  .  .  .  medical  payments  .  .  . 
accidental  death  .  .  .  comprehensive  personal  liability  .  .  comprehensive  fire  and  theft 

coverage.  Covers  collision  damage  to  your  car.  Covers  towing.  Remember,  once  a 
policy  holder,  INSURANCE  is  always  available  to  YOU!  Former  Army  Men,  who  know 
voui  problems  will  handle  your  oofcies  in  our  off ce 


HOUSEHOLD  CONTENTS  FLOATER  POLICY 


This  Floater  Policy  covers  everything  personal  anywhere  in  the  U.  S.  or  abroad.  It  protects 
your  household  goods,  clothing,  uniforms,  furniture,  jewelry  and  valuable  personal  effects. 
Insures  you  against  14  named  perils.  Greatest  coverage  protection  at  lowest  cost. 


GOVERNMENT  SERVICES  INSURANCE  UNDERWRITERS 

(NOT  AFFILIATED  WITH  U.  S.  GOVERNMENT) 
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DETAILS 


GOVERNMENT  SERVICES  I  N  S  U  K  A  N  (_  E  UNuERWRIlEKS  O' 

CROCKETT  AND  PRESS  STS.  SAN  ANTONIO,  TEXAS 

NAME  . 

ADDRESS . 

AGE . RANK . MARRIED . SINGLE . 

CAR  DESCRIPTION  .  ANNUAL  MILEAGE  . 

BUSINESS  USE? .  DRIVERS'  AGES . 
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I  feel  is  worthy  of  consideration  and  with 
modifications,  better  known  to  the  high 
command,  might  get  us  out  of  the  woods 
I’ll  list  the  attempted  solutions  and  show 
how  I  feel  they  might  be  modified  tc 
secure  better  results. 

Recently  the  Infantry  has  been  fancying 
up  its  uniform.  I  think  the  problem  ol 
uniform  is  long  past  mending,  but  no 
just  for  the  Infantry.  The  rest  of  u: 
could  stand  to  look  a  little  snappier 
Why  not  have  an  Army-wide  design  con 
test  among  the  men  and  a  board  of  fashioi 
experts  select  the  best  one?  1  his  of  course 
applies  only  to  dress.  Other  types  are  bes 
designed  by  the  services. 

My  solution  to  promotions  is  to  make  i 
temporary  promotion  exactly  that  for  botl 
officers  and  men.  If  an  enlisted  man  o 
officer  fills  a  TO  above  his  rank,  his  com 
manding  officer  by  assigning  him  auto 
matically  promotes  him  to  that  position 
Loss  of  assignment  means  a  return  to  regu 
lar  rank.  The  Navy  has  recently  statei 
“Par  for  the  course  of  30  years  service  i 
Captain.”  I  think  perhaps  we  have  nee< 
of  established  pars  in  the  Army,  and  tha 
we  should  make  some  attempt  to  keep  ai 
officer’s  or  an  enlisted  man’s  age  or  lengtl 
of  service  in  line  with  his  rank.  Judgin 
by  the  number  of  lieutenant  colonels  ag 
33  to  37  and  master  sergeants  age  27  t 
33  in  the  Army  today,  I  wouldn’t  be  sui 
prised  to  find  us  adopting  a  Chinese  ide 
and  forming  officer  combat  regiments  t 
take  care  of  the  extra  chiefs. 

Morale  and  discipline  can  be  handle 
by  returning  to  an  old  custom.  Put  th 
soldier  in  a  unit  and  keep  him  there  ft 
his  military  life.  Rotate  units,  not  ind 
viduals.  There  is  hardly  any  power  o 
earth  that  can  make  a  man  devoted  to  h 
unit  just  after  he  has  been  assigned  to 
and  when  he  knows  damn  well  it  s  just 
way  station  to  the  next  one.  Morale 
dependent  on  a  sense  of  belonging.  Nor 
of  us  has  it  any  more.  We  are  the  large: 
group  of  insecure  American  men  an 
women  in  existence.  Since  we  have  tw 
choices  of  retirement  for  enlisted  mei 
let’s  give  them  an  option  of  combat  pa 
or  extra  time  toward  a  30  years’  retiremen 
for  different  overseas  assignments, 
might  even  help  buck  up  the  Mrs.’  mora 
to  know  that  she  will  have  a  longer  r 
tired  life  with  me  to  look  forward 
because  of  the  present  separation. 

Last  but  not  least,  develop  a  servic 
wide  “suggestion  box”  where  the  ideas  i 
the  millions  of  men  and  women  in  ser 
ice  can  be  accepted,  sorted,  weighed  ar 
channeled  into  a  headquarters  which  wi 
act  as  an  efficiency  agency  similar  to  tho 
employed  by  major  industries.  This  woul 
I  feel,  serve  a  twofold  purpose:  first, 
would  make  use  of  many  valid  ideas  whic 
are  not  finding  an  outlet  in  our  presei 
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TIME  iM-JVlEN  . . . 


Time  is  money  —  the  productive  time  of  military  personnel 
is  worth  plenty!  When  time  is  lost  in  slow  travel,  the  cost  is 
a  conspicuous  waste  of  the  nation’s  resources.  The  Scheduled 
Certificated  Airlines,  moving  individuals  or  large  groups  at 
5-times-rail  speed,  help  the  Services  get  things  done.  They 
save  productive  manpower  .  .  .  they  trim  80%  from  per 
diem  money  allowances  involved  in  the  fastest  surface  travel 
.  .  .  and  save  4  out  of  5  pay  dollars.  It  looks  good  to  the 
taxpayer  ...  it  is  good  for  the  Military! 

Saving  the  Military  Millions  of  Vital  Man  Hours 

ivith  Dependable,  On-time,  Scheduled  Service 


INSURANCE 

Only  on  SCHEDULED  Certificated 
Airlines:  $5,000  to  $50,000  at  25c 
to  $2.50;  covers  Stateside  and  much 
foreign  travel  —  personal  or  official. 


10%  DISCOUNT 

for  official  travel  on  TR's 
covers  Full  Service. 


•  •  • 


Scheduled  Certificated  Airlines 


OF  THE  U.S.A. 


ALASKA  AIRLINES  | 

FRONTIER  AIRLINES 

1  PIONEER  AIR  LINES 

ALLEGHENY  AIRLINES 

LAKE  CENTRAL  AIRLINES 

|  RESORT  AIRLINES 

AMERICAN  AIRLINES 

MOHAWK  AIRLINES 

RIDDLE  AVIATION 

BONANZA  AIR  LINES 

NATIONAL  AIRLINES 

SOUTHERN  AIRWAYS 

BRANIFF  AIRWAYS 

CAPITAL  AIRLINES 

NORTH  CENTRAL  AIRLINES 

SOUTHWEST  AIRWAYS 

TRANS-TEXAS  AIRWAYS 

CENTRAL  AIRLINES 

NORTHEAST  AIRLINES 

TRANS  WORLD  AIRLINES 

COLONIAL  AIRLINES 

NORTHWEST  AIRLINES 

UNITED  AIR  LINES 

CONTINENTAL  AIR  LINES 

OZARK  AIR  LINES 

U.  S.  AIRLINES 

DELTA-C  &  S  AIR  LINES  | 

PAN  AMERICAN  WORLD  AIRWAYS 

I  WEST  COAST  AIRLINES 

EASTERN  AIR  LINES  | 

PIEDMONT  AIRLINES 

|  WESTERN  AIR  LINES 
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Large  well  placed  windows  give  the  Chase  Assault 
Transport  pilot  unobstructed  vision  as  he  comes  in  for  a 
forward  area  landing. 

Delivery  of  heavy  ordnance,  transport  of  personnel  and 
evacuation  of  wounded  from  advanced  combat  zones, 
without  benefit  of  airstrip  or  prepared  landing  field,  is 
routine  for  the  rugged  Chase  C-123. 

Designed  and  developed  specifically  to  withstand  the 
gruelling  punishment  of  combat  zone  missions,  the  Chase 
Assault  Transport  stands  unchallenged  in  this  field. 


war  of  ideas;  second,  it  would  provide  a 
release  valve  to  the  individual  and  give 
each  a  feeling  of  being  heard. 

Lt.  Paul  E.  Chamberlain 
Artillery 

APO  63,  c/o  Postmaster 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Rommel  Fan 
To  the  Editors: 

I  am  a  fan  of  the  late  Field  Marshal 
Erwin  Rommel.  As  a  fan,  I  greedily  read 
Brigadier  Desmond  Young’s  The  Deseri 
Fox,  but  it  served  only  as  an  hors  d’  oeuvre 
for  what  promised  to  be  military  knowl¬ 
edge  of  banquet  proportions. 

Brigadier  Young  referred  several  time; 
to  a  book  Rommel  wrote  in  1937  on  hi: 
World  War  I  experiences  as  an  infantry 
commander  called  Infanterie  Greift  an 
This  book  was  translated  under  the  title  ol 
Infantry  Attacks  and  printed  by  Infantr 
Journal  Press  in  1944.  I  made  an  effor 
to  acquire  this  book  from  your  Book  Serv 
ice  but  was  told  that  it  was  out  of  prin 
and  unobtainable. 

I  recently  came  across  one  copy  of  thi 
book  in  our  Camp  Pendleton  library  an< 
through  a  kind  librarian  was  able  to  tak 
it  out  and  read  it. 

The  book  impressed  me  tremendous! 
and  I  feel  that  all  students  of  small-uni 
tactics,  battalion  and  below,  would  er 
joy  it  as  much  as  I.  The  problem  is  hoi 
to  create  a  demand  for  the  book  that  woul 
make  it  profitable  for  you  to  reprint  it. 

With  an  eye  toward  this,  1  thought  tha 
the  publishing  of  portions  of  this  letter  i 
your  magazine  might  bring  forth  sufhcier 
response  from  your  readers  to  impress  th 
publishers. 

I  plan  on  writing  a  letter  similar  to  th 
one  to  the  Marine  Corps  Gazette  in  th 
hope  that  it  will  appeal  to  a  still  wid< 
range  of  prospective  Rommel  readers. 

Incidentally,  I  instruct  the  students  i 
our  nco  school  to  read  your  magazine  i 
order  to  advance  their  professional  know 
edge.  Admittedly,  I  warn  them  not 
forget  the  traditional  “grain  of  salt”  whe 
so  doing,  however. 

Lt.  Robert  G.  Hunt,  Jr. 
USMC 

NCO  School 

Supporting  Arms  Training  Reg’t. 

Camp  Pendleton,  Cal. 

Promotion  and  Command 
To  the  Editors: 

The  tribulations  of  many  an  officer  co 
cerning  his  promotionCs)  can  easily  1 
solved.  Here  are  two  possible  solutions. 

Change  first  the  method  of  selectio 
Let’s  consider  junior  officers  each  quart 
year  and  field  grade  officers  twice  per  a 
num.  This  will  allow  the  Department 
the  Army  sufficient  time  to  prepare  a  rost 
of  officers  who  are  eligible  for  the  ne 
higher  rank.  The  rosters  should  then  1 
forwarded  to  field  commanders  for  th< 
recommendations. 

Promotions  up  to  and  including  the  rai 
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All  hail  to  the  ace  in  the  ‘‘wild  blue  yonder"  .  .  .  but  let’s  give  with  some 
man-sized  cheers  for  the  lads  who  slug  it  out  at  hill-top  level.  From  the  time 
they  take  off .  .  .  till  the  mission  is  completed,  these  strategic  fighter  bombers 
and  tactical  close  support  pilots  face  a  brutal  blasting  all  along  the  way. 

>~  >~  >■  Sniped  at  by  small  arms  and  machine  guns  .  .  .  bracketed  by  flak 
with  the  constant  hazard  of  limping  home  harassed  by  enemy  aircraft 
.  .  .  these  are  the  stout  warriors  for  whom  we’ve  planned  Republic’s  rugged 
THUNDER-craft .  .  .  to  get  them  there  ...  c/o  the  job,  and  bring  them  back. 


FARMINGDALB,  LONG  ISLAND,  N.  Y. 
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offers  you,  as  an  officer,  homesites  adjacent  to  the 
Club,  special  purchase  privileges,  and  the  opportunity 
to  become  a  Club  member. 

Live  in  a  beautiful,  outdoor  community,  close  to  Fort 
Ord,  Monterey  Presidio,  and  the  Naval  Postgraduate 
and  General  Line  Schools.  The  spacious  Club  has  its 
own  golf  course,  bathing  pool  and  tennis  courts. 
Many  of  its  members  are  retired  Officers. 

•  Write  for  illustrated  book. 

DEL  MONTE  PROPERTIES  COMPANY 

Box  M,  Pebble  Beach,  California 


Changing  station?  Don’t 
forget  to  notify  us  of  your 
change  in  address.  Simply 
send  your  name,  old  address 
and  new  one  to: 

Circulation  Manager 
Combat  Forces  Journal 

1529  18th  St.,  N.W. 

Washington  6,  D.  C. 


SPECIAL  AUTOMOBILE  FINANCING 
SERVICE  AND  LOANS 

To  Commissioned  Officers  & 
Warrant  Officers  Wherever 
Located 

Minimum  restriction  on  the 
Movement  of  Cars  Overseas 


&JOO' 


This  organization  founded  in  1924  by  a 
group  of  retired  officers  specializes  in 
rendering  financial  assistance  to  officer 
personnel. 


FEDERAL  SERVICES  FINANCE  CORPORATION 

and  Jl jfi  Mates 

Washington  6,  D.  C. 


Alexandria.  Va. _  113  No.  St.  Ataph  St. 

Augusta,  Ga. _  Marion  Bldg.,  739  Broad  St. 

Bethesda,  Md. _  4650  East  West  Highway 

Columbus,  Ga.  _  3257  Victory  Drive 

Honolulu,  T.  H. _ 1410  Kapiolaal  Blvd. 

Long  Beach,  Calif. _ 110  Oeean  Boulevard 

Louisville,  Ky. _  606  8.  4th  Street 

Panama  City,  R.  P. _ Ave.  Naoional  No.  29 

Warrington,  Fla. _ 31  Navy  Boulevard 


of  captain  should  be  concurred  in  by  the 
incumbent’s  superior  officers.  Where  there 
is  a  slightest  doubt  that  the  officer  is  quali¬ 
fied  for  promotion  at  the  particular  time  he 
should  be  told  why.  At  the  same  time  he 
should  be  given  an  opportunity  to  better 
himself.  Transfer  him  to  another  organiza¬ 
tion  where  he  can  serve  under  a  different 
commander.  At  least  three  such  opportuni¬ 
ties  should  be  afforded  each  junior  officer. 
If  he  then  doesn’t  show  enough  improve¬ 
ment  weed  him  out  of  the  Army. 

Promotion  to  the  rank  of  field  grade 
should  follow  the  same  pattern.  The  De¬ 
partment  of  the  Army  should  forward  ros¬ 
ters  of  eligible  officers  (age  and  time  in 
grade,  in  that  order,  should  be  considered), 
to  field  commanders.  These  in  turn  should 
appoint  boards  of  officers,  one  for  each 
camp,  post,  area  or  a  divisional  size  unit, 
whose  mission  would  be  to  interview  them 
as  to  qualification  and  make  recommenda¬ 
tions.  The  final  selection  for  promotion  on 
all  field  grade  promotions  should  be  made 
on  the  Department  of  the  Army  level. 

The  members  of  these  boards  should 
be  made  up  on  a  percentage  basis,  80  per 
cent  reserves  and  20  per  cent  regulars,  or 
whatever  is  the  percentage  of  reserves/reg- 
ulars  in  the  particular  activity  the  board 
meets.  Age  of  the  eligible  officer  concerned 
should  be  the  number  one  factor  to  be 
considered.  Because  with  age  goes  experi¬ 
ence,  the  know-how,  and  that  something  a 
young  officer  just  simply  doesn’t  possess. 

Under  the  above  solution  many  an  of¬ 
ficer  who  is  a  hard  and  efficient  worker 
today  stands  a  good  chance  to  be  promoted 
because  he  knows  his  immediate  superior 
will  have  a  say  on  it.  Conversely,  many 
an  officer  who  may  have  been  a  good  work¬ 
er  and  received  good  efficiency  reports  up 
to  yesterday  but  who  is  not  worth  a  damn 
today,  will  not  get  promoted.  What  is 
more  important,  he  will  be  told  why. 

The  second  solution  is  radical,  but  could 
easily  be  adopted.  The  problem  of  promo¬ 
tion  exists  primarily  in  the  field  grades 
where  there  just  aren’t  enough  ranks  to 
go  around.  Some  people  feel  slighted  and 
many  have  a  morbid  fear  they  will  never 
get  any  higher.  Why  not  then  de-evaluate 
the  responsibility  the  field  ranks  have  held 
heretofore?  Why  not  make  majors  com¬ 
mand  companies,  colonels  command  bat¬ 
talions  and  brigadier  generals  command 
regiments? 

Lieutenant  colonels  should  be  the  sec¬ 
ond-in-command  of  battalions  and  regi¬ 
ments,  or  their  executives. 

A  company  today  is  not  only  worth  in 
dollars  what  a  battalion  was  yesterday,  but 
it  has  practically  the  same  responsibilities 
a  battalion  had  in  prewar  days.  This  rule 
applies  equally  well  to  battalions  and  regi¬ 
ments. 

One  of  the  biggest  and  greatest  problems 
we  have  in  the  army  today  is  lack  of  lead¬ 
ership  among  junior  officers.  And  yet  it 
is  these  same  officers  who  command  the 
most  important  units  from  the  disciplinary 
and  moral  point  of  view.  At  the  most,  com¬ 
panies  today  are  commanded  by  first  lieu¬ 


tenants,  very  seldom  by  captains.  To  say 
that  all  junior  officers  lack  the  knowledge 
and  application  of  leadership  would  be 
unfair  to  some  who  are  excellent  leaders. 

Under  this  solution  most  officers  could 
expect  to  reach  colonel,  at  least,  and  many 
would  get  the  star  they  dream  of. 

Major  Frank  Novak 
7781  SCU  (PM) 

APO  742,  c/o  PM 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Wavell  Letters 
To  the  Editors: 

I  am  engaged  in  sorting  out  the  paper; 
of  my  father,  the  late  Field  Marshal  Ear 
Wavell,  and  I  am  most  anxious  to  collect 
all  possible  material  about  him  before 
people’s  memories  fade. 

I  would  be  most  grateful  for  the  loar 
of  any  letters  or  an  account  of  any  per 
sonal  incidents,  meetings,  or  conversation.1 
with  my  father,  which  any  of  our  reader; 
will  be  kind  enough  to  send  to  me. 

No  early  publication  is  in  view,  but  ] 
wish  to  collect  material  for  an  eventua 
biographer. 

Major  The  Earl  Wavell 
5 1  South  Street 
London,  W.  1. 

One  Bad  Report 
To  the  Editors: 

In  a  recent  issue  of  the  Combat  Forcei 
Journal,  I  read  several  gripes  on  the  in 
justices  of  the  promotion  system.  This  i 
not  a  gripe,  but  I  would  like  to  show  uj 
the  injustice  which  is  done  to  officers  o 
one  service  when  they  serve  under  senio: 
officers  from  a  sister  service. 

I  am  an  infantry  officer  who  commandec 
a  regiment  in  World  War  II  and  receivet 
the  DSC,  and  other  decorations.  I  wa 
among  the  first  to  attend  the  Nationa 
War  College.  I  served  in  the  Pentagoi 
where  I  received  superior  ratings  and  tw< 
letters  of  commendations.  It  was  becausi 
of  this  work  that  I  was  selected  to  be  ai 
Army  member  of  a  joint  staff  which  wa 
being  organized  overseas. 

Shortly  after  the  staff  was  organize< 
my  group  was  placed  under  an  Air  Fora 
general  who  took  a  very  dim  view  of  in 
telligence  activities.  Although  he  was  no 
enthusiastic  about  officers  who  were  ii 
G2,  he  gave  me  the  impression  that  I  wa 
doing  a  superior  job.  When  I  returned  ti 
the  ZI  two  years  later  and  saw  my  effi 
ciency  reports,  I  found  that  I  had  beei 
damned  with  faint  praise.  It  is  interestin; 
to  note  that  since  I  have  returned  to  wor] 
for  senior  Army  officers,  my  reports  hav 
returned  to  their  former  high  level. 

The  injustice,  as  I  see  it,  is  that  a  senio 
officer  from  a  sister  sendee  can  ruin  ai 
officer,  not  because  the  officer  was  inel 
ficient,  but  because  a  senior  officer  in  : 
sister  sendee  so  judges  him.  Isn’t  then 
some  factor  which  can  be  applied  in  case 
like  this  so  that  an  officer  won’t  lose  ; 
chance  for  promotion? 

Col.  Scarred  Heart 
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Men  and  materiel  move  quickly. . .  easily. . .  efficiently 
— when  you  give  the  railroads  the  job.  The  railroads  have  the 
equipment,  manpower  and  know-how  which  enable  them  to  handle 
mass  transportation  in  stride.  So  . . .  for  any  movement  ( large  or 
small )  call  on  the  railroads.  They  can  take  it ! 


THE 


Railroads 

of  the  United  States 


America's  most  complete  transportation  system 


SAVE  I©% 

10%  discount  allowed 
for  all  military  travel 
on  transportation  requests. 
Also  reduced  fares 
for  furloughees. 
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JOSEPH  I.  GREENE,  SOLDIER 


Colonel  Joseph  ingham  greene,  infantry-retired, 

suffered  a  heart  attack  and  died  in  Newark,  New  Jersey,  on  the 
evening  of  25  June  1953.  He  had  been  editor  of  Combat 
Forces  Journal  and  Secretary-General  Manager  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  the  United  States  Army  since  their  organization  in 
1950.  He  was  editor  of  Infantry  Journal  and  Secretary-General 
Manager  of  the  U.S.  Infantry  Association  from  1940  to  1950, 
and  Associate  Editor  of  Infantry  Journal  from  1938  to  1940. 

Colonel  Greene  enlisted  in  the  Army  on  8  May  1918  and 
served  as  Private,  Private  First  Class  and  Corporal  in  the  48th, 
89th  and  46th  Infantry  regiments  until  13  June  1919  when  he 
entered  the  Military  Academy,  from  which  he  graduated  in 
1923.  He  was  a  graduate  of  the  Infantry  School  and  the  Com¬ 
mand  and  General  Staff  College.  He  retired  in  1945  but  con¬ 
tinued  on  active  duty  until  1946.  He  held  the  Legion  of  Merit. 

Funeral  sendees  were  held  at  Fort  Myer  Chapel,  29  June 
1953,  with  the  former  Chief  of  Chaplains,  Major  General 
Luther  Miller,  Retired,  conducting  the  services.  The  grave  is 
on  a  steep  slope  of  Arlington  cemetery  overlooking  the  Pentagon 
Building. 
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PoR  too  many  years  Colonel  Greene  carried  too  heavy  a 
load  and  tried  to  do  more  things  than  can  be  done  in  a 
twenty-four-hour  day,  seven-day  week,  or  twelve-month 
year.  Time  was  the  one  implacable  enemy  of  this  gentle¬ 
manly,  warm-hearted,  friendly  man.  In  sickness  and  in 
health  (and  for  many  years  he  suffered  from  far  more  than 
any  reasonable  number  of  aches  and  pains),  he  fought 
against  its  tyranny.  The  unfinished  work  that  was  piled 
high  on  his  desk  during  those  years  was  a  symbol  of  this 
battle  and  a  mark  of  his  refusal  to  face  up  to  the  fact  that 
there  wasn’t  time  to  do  all  of  the  things  his  sense  of  duty 
demanded  of  him,  his  standards  of  friendship  required  of 
him,  his  generous  nature  imposed  upon  him.  His  spirit 
would  never  admit  there  wasn’t  time  to  do  all  the  things 
the  world  asked  of  this  talented  man. 

His  spirit  never  failed  him,  but  finally  his  heart  did— that 
big,  friendly,  generous,  grievously  overburdened  heart  gave 
out  and  the  battle  against  time  was  over. 
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But  the  battle  wasn’t  lost.  In  the  words  of  Horace  (Non 
ornnis  moriar),  Joe  Greene  will  not  all  die.  For  this  maga¬ 
zine  and  its  association  stand  today  as  his  monument.  He 
was  the  Combat  Forces  Journal  and  the  Combat  Forces 
Journal  was  Joe  Greene.  It  was  so  much  a  part  of  him  that 
the  separation  by  death  is  a  greater  wrench  than  any  man 
can  know.  Whatever  the  Journal  may  become— and  he 
could  see  no  limits  to  its  potentialities  for  service— a  part  of 
it  died  with  him.  But  a  part  of  Joe  Greene  will  always  re¬ 
main  in  this  magazine.  It  is  impossible  not  to  believe  that. 

Colonel  Greene  was  a  great  editor;  make  no  mistake  about 
:hat!  He  put  his  own  wide  and  wonderful  talents  to  the 
:ullest  possible  service  of  his  magazine,  his  army,  and  his 
lative  land.  He  mixed  high  idealism  with  common  sense 
md  hard  work.  His  intelligence  was  keen  and  perceptive, 
ais  judgment  incisive  and  good.  He  was  quick  to  praise  and 
ais  criticism  was  invariably  constructive  and  kind. 

During  Colonel  Greene’s  long  editorship  the  Journal  re¬ 
vived  high  marks  from  private  soldiers,  noncommissioned 
)fficers,  and  officers  of  all  ranks.  It  was  also  highly  respected 
ay  civilian  readers  and  received  the  praise  of  other  editors, 
rnthors  and  journalists.  That  these  professionals  know  that 
i  magazine  is  largely  the  product  of  its  directing  editor, 
estifies  to  the  greatness  of  Colonel  Greene  as  an  editor. 

It  would  be  impossible  accurately  to  weigh  the  influence 
or  good  that  Colonel  Greene  exerted  on  the  Army  through 
lis  editorship.  Many  of  his  most  valuable  contributions 
vere  hidden  in  the  anonymity  of  the  editor-author  relation- 
hip.  But  it  can  be  said  that  Colonel  Greene  did  much  to 
nake  the  Army  conscious  of  the  power  of  the  written  word 
md  to  realize  that  both  the  accomplishments  and  the  fail- 
ires  of  the  Army  of  a  free  country  are  legitimate  public 
nterests. 

E  was  quick  to  recognize  talent,  even  in  the  rough,  and 
le  was  generous  with  time-consuming  encouragement  and 
riticism  of  young  and  old  writers  alike.  In  the  years 
•efore  books  and  the  business  problems  took  so  much  of  his 
ime,  he  would  search  for  young  Army  writers  of  promise 
nd  work  with  them  until  they  developed  into  first-class 
writing  talent. 

There  was  Brigadier  General  Paul  W.  Thompson,  now 
a  charge  of  the  French  edition  of  The  Reader' s  Digest.  He 
/as  Captain  Thompson  on  duty  in  the  Office  of  the  Chief 
f  Engineers  when  Colonel  Greene,  then  new  to  the  editor- 
hip  of  Infantry  Journal ,  found  him  and  gave  him  the  op- 
ortunity  to  develop  into  a  first-class  writer. 

The  case  of  Brigadier  General  S.  L.  A.  Marshall  was  a  bit 
afferent.  Marshall  was  a  veteran  newspaperman  who  had 
iven  years  to  the  study  of  war  when  Colonel  Greene  was 
atroduced  to  him  by  reading  and  reviewing  Blitzkrieg  and 
! rmies  on  Wheels,  books  Marshall  had  published  back  in 
940  and  1941.  In  Infantry  Journal  Colonel  Greene  hailed 
ae  author  as  “a  military  expert  of  the  first  class.”  General 
Iarshall’s  subsequent  career  as  a  military  historian  bore 
ut  this  acclaim  and  it  is  to  Colonel  Greene’s  credit  that 
aany  of  S.  L.  A.  Marshall’s  important  battlefield  discoveries 
/ere  given  to  the  Army  for  the  first  time  in  the  columns  of 
lis  magazine. 

He  never  completely  lost  touch  with  young  writers  of 
romise— as  many  in  the  Army  today  can  testify— but  it  was 
constant  source  of  regret  to  him  that  he  didn’t  have  more 
me  for  this. 

Colonel  Greene  was  a  superb  copy  editor.  He  could 
viftly  and  surely  transform  a  crudely  written,  badly  or- 
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ganized  manuscript  into  clear,  sensible  prose  by  clarifying 
with  a  simpler  word  or  phrase  here  and  there,  and  by  re¬ 
writing  and  re-arranging  with  a  deft,  certain  pen  (instead 
of  a  pencil  he  used  a  pen  with  a  very  fine  point  that  mad¬ 
dened  typists  until  they  became  familiar  with  his  hand¬ 
writing).  He  was  so  skillful  an  editor  that  occasionally 
articles  lost  their  original  style  and  flavor  and  partook  of  the 
style  and  flavor  of  the  editor.  In  most  cases  this  was  a  dis¬ 
tinct  gain,  but  once  in  a  rare  while  it  unfortunately  resulted 
in  the  loss  of  the  flavor  of  a  rough  and  ready  writer. 

As  a  stylist  he  was  contemporary,  holding  that  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  writing  was  to  tell  the  reader  something  in  words 
that  could  not  be  misunderstood.  So  he  preferred  the  sim¬ 
ple  word  to  the  complex,  the  Anglo-Saxon  word  to  the  Latin, 
the  active  verb  to  the  passive. 

These  stylistic  standards  were  largely  responsible  for  the 
Journal’s  readability  and  liveliness,  and  in  the  days  when 
Colonel  Greene  had  little  time  for  Journal  copy  editing  he 
would  remind  his  subordinate  editors  of  the  need  for  simple 
and  clear  writing  and  careful  editing.  The  little  article  by 
Colonel  Greene  on  the  inside  front  cover  of  this  issue  is  a 
wonderful  example  of  the  kind  of  writing  he  wanted  in  the 
magazine. 

In  the  master  index  of  articles  and  authors  of  Infantry 
Journal  there  are  thirty-five  cards  under  Colonel  Greene’s 
name  and  these  list  a  total  of  322  articles  he  wrote  for  it 
between  1929  and  1950.  In  the  Combat  Forces  Journal 
index  there  are  seven  cards  with  64  entries.  His  first  article 
in  the  Infantry  Journal  appeared  in  September  1929  and 
was  a  study  of  the  dispersion  of  machine-gun  fire  when  used 
against  aircraft.  Through  the  years  his  subject-matter  re¬ 
flected  first  the  changing  attitudes,  requirements  and  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  Army,  and  secondly  his  own  changing  in¬ 
terests.  For  many  years  he  wrote  more  book  reviews  than 
anything  else  and  this  reflected  his  love  of  books,  his  pas¬ 
sionate  belief  that  more  soldiers  should  read  more  books. 
And  write  them,  too.  He  once  told  one  of  his  subordinate 
editors  that  books  written  by  military  men  should  be  criti¬ 
cized  gently  in  the  Journal  if  they  were  bad  and  praised  if 
at  all  possible.  “We  must  encourage  soldiers  to  write  and 
they  won’t  if  they  are  too  sharply  criticized  in  their  own 
service  magazines,”  he  said.  And  at  another  time  he  ob¬ 
served  that  non-professional  writers  are  much  more  sensi¬ 
tive  to  criticism  than  the  professionals,  who  know  criticism 
is  part  of  the  business. 

Colonel  Greene  would  have  no  objections  if  we  reveal 
here  that  the  initials  “G.V.  ’  that  appeared  on  so  many  book 
reviews  in  the  past  fifteen  years  were  his  pseudonym.  He 
used  them,  not  so  much  to  hide  his  identity  (many  of  his 
intimates  were  aware  of  it),  as  because  he  believed  it  was 
unwise  for  the  name  of  the  editor  to  appear  too  often.  How 
he  came  to  choose  “G.V.”  isn’t  remembered  now,  but  it 
tickled  his  fancy;  "G.V.”  stood  for  Giuseppe  Verdi— which  is 
Italian  for  Joseph  Greene. 

His  love  of  books  and  bookmaking  led  him  to  his  great 
wartime  work  in  publishing  paper-backed  “Fighting  Forces” 
books.  This  was  an  accomplishment  of  great  magnitude  and 
a  distinct  service  to  his  country.  It  was  performed  under 
extremely  difficult  conditions.  Colonel  Greene  not  only  had 
to  select  the  books  he  wanted  to  publish  and  obtain  the 
rights  from  authors  and  publishers  who  sometimes  were 
slow  to  understand  his  program,  but  he  also  had  to  persuade 
the  services  of  the  benefits  that  would  be  derived  from  mak¬ 
ing  it  possible  for  good  military  and  semi-military  books  to 
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be  widely  distributed  in  all  theaters  of  war.  And  he  had 
also  to  fight  for  supplies  during  the  years  of  shortages. 

Among  Colonel  Greene’s  major  interests  was  the  study  of 
military  history.  His  competence  as  a  historian  was  recog¬ 
nized  by  long  service  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  the  American  Military  Institute,  of  which  he  was  also 
President  for  several  years.  It  was  therefore  with  full  reali¬ 
zation  of  the  value  of  recording  American  campaigns  that 
after  the  war  he  encouraged  the  publishing  of  unit  histories. 

The  unit  histories  published  by  the  Infantry  Journal 
Press  are  by  any  standard  superior  specimens  of  their  kind. 
This  can  be  attributed  directly  to  Colonel  Greene.  He  was 
lavish  in  the  assistance  and  counsel  he  gave  the  writers  and 
editors  of  these  books  and  he  was  insistent  that  the  books  be 
well  done.  A  few  of  them  are  masterpieces  of  bookmaking 
and  all  of  them  are  excellent. 

It  was  during  these  early  postwar  years  that  he  became 
interested  in  the  overseas  library  and  publishing  problems 
of  the  Government.  He  extended  his  assistance  to  the  Civil 
Affairs  Division  of  the  General  Staff  and  embarked  on  an 
ambitious  program  of  selecting  American  books  for  publi¬ 
cation  in  the  occupied  countries.  When  occupation  respon¬ 
sibilities  were  transferred  from  the  Army  to  the  State 
Department,  Colonel  Greene  was  called  upon  to  continue 
this  work.  He  believed  passionately  in  the  rightness  and 
urgency  of  the  work  he  did  on  our  overseas  information 
programs  and  he  was  proud  that  the  Association  was  able 
to  participate  in  them.  He  understood  that  the  first  battle 
we  had  to  win  was  the  battle  for  the  minds  of  our  allies  and 
of  the  neutrals;  that  we  had  to  make  them  see  us  as  we  are 
instead  of  as  they  imagine  we  are  or  wish  we  were,  or  as  our 
enemies  say  we  are.  To  the  extent  that  we  could  win  this 
battle,  the  task  of  our  fighting  forces  in  some  future  battles 
might  be  lighter,  and  Joe  Greene  fought  for  it  with  all  of 
his  strength. 

He  had  a  large  circle  of  friends  and  acquaintances  in  the 
book  world,  where  he  was  honored,  respected  and  loved.  He 
served  on  the  Council  on  Books  in  Wartime  and  with  other 
book-industry  groups  and  committees.  In  these  contacts  he 
was  a  constant  advocate  of  better  understanding  of  the 
Army.  In  Colonel  Greene  the  military  services  had  the  best 
possible  ambassador  to  the  Republic  of  Letters. 

Colonel  GREENE  almost  single-handedly  conceived, 
planned,  cajoled  and  persuaded  until  the  support  and  the 
backing,  and  the  belief  in  the  wisdom  of  a  single  associa¬ 
tion  and  magazine  for  the  fighting  arms  of  the  Army  took 
hold  and  became  a  reality.  Many  other  men  helped,  but  it 
was  Colonel  Greene  who  stayed  by  it  and  followed  through 
during  the  years  the  idea  was  developing.  Members  of  his 
staff  can  vividly  recall  the  suppressed  excitement  and  pleas¬ 
ure  in  his  voice  as  he  told  them  that  General  Jacob  L.  Devers, 
then  Commanding  General,  Army  Ground  Forces,  had  told 
him  he  believed  in  and  favored  a  single  combat  arms  asso¬ 
ciation  and  magazine.  In  the  years  that  followed,  Colonel 
Greene  was  always  quick  to  credit  General  Devers  for  his 
early  support  and  encouragement,  but  we  believe  that 
General  Devers  himself  would  say  that  Joe  Greene  was  the 
commander  as  well  as  the  operations  officer  in  the  campaign 
for  an  Association  of  the  U.S.  Army  and  a  Combat  Forces 
Journal.  When  the  time  came  to  establish  them,  he  received 
the  help  of  many  infantrymen  and  artillerymen,  including,  as 
Colonel  Greene  always  remembered,  the  selfless  service  of 
Colonel  Breckinridge  Day,  the  then  Secretary  and  Editor  of 
the  Field  Artillery  Association  and  Journal. 
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The  concept  of  a  common  association  developed  slowly 
in  him.  One  colleague,  looking  back  after  Colonel  Greene’s 
death,  could  see  that  it  had  had  an  uphill  battle  in  its  form¬ 
ative  years.  Partly  for  the  same  reasons  that  every  soldier 
develops  branch  pride  and  loyalty,  but  emphasized  because 
his  position  as  editor  of  Infantry  Journal  made  him  the 
spokesman  and  advocate  of  the  infantry,  Colonel  Greene 
first  developed  his  unity  theme  by  proposing  the  unification 
of  the  Army  around  the  infantry.  The  first  public  sound¬ 
ings  on  the  theme  from  his  pen,  so  far  as  can  be  remem¬ 
bered,  came  in  1941  when  for  the  August  issue  he  wrote  an 
editorial  on  “The  Infantry  Mind.”  The  title  was  obviously 
picked  up  from  those  critics  who  mistakenly  and  ignorantly 
use  the  word  infantry  as  a  synonym  for  reactionary  fuddy- 
duddies.  In  this  editorial  Colonel  Greene  turned  the 
tables  on  them. 

“The  Infantry  mind,”  he  wrote,  “is  a  mind  that  thinks 
men  are  the  essence  of  fighting  power  .  .  .  every  fighting 
man  and  every  man  who  helps  him  fight.’ 

“The  Infantry  mind,”  he  continued,  “is  a  mind  that 
wants  every  weapon  and  gadget  .  .  .  adopted  that  will  add 
strength  and  power  and  speed  and  sureness  to  the  whole 
fighting  force.” 

And  finally:  “The  Infantry  mind,  so  the  Infantryman 
thinks,  must  be  the  same  mind  as  the  Air  Force  mind,  the 
Armored  Force  mind,  the  Quartermaster  mind,  the  Field 
Artillery  mind,  the  Ordnance  mind,  the  Coast  Artillery 
mind,  the  Finance  mind,  the  Cavalry  mind,  the  Chemical 
Warfare  mind,  the  Signal  Corps  mind,  the  Engineer  mind, 
the  Medical  Corps  mind,  the  Morale  Branch  mind,  and 
the  minds  of  Chaplains  and  Inspectors  and  Adjutants  Gen-j 
eral.  One  mind  there  must  be— one  single  mind,  with  one 
single,  hard-driving  aim— the  defeat,  the  crushing  defeat,  of 
the  enemy.” 

This  was  one  of  the  finest  editorials  Colonel  Greene  ever 
wrote  and  it  deserves  to  be  remembered. 

C^OLONEL  GREENE  had  a  bump  of  curiosity  that  dug 
into  all  manner  of  things  and  he  possessed  the  kind  of  in¬ 
telligence  that  ranged  beyond  the  conventional  and  into 
the  outer  reaches  where  new  ideas  and  new  thinking  lurk 
unseen  and  uncomprehended  by  less  perceptive  minds. 

He  was  an  accomplished  amateur  mathematician,  surely 
unusual  among  editors!  Back  in  the  Benning  days  he  and 
Brigadier  General  Leonard  R.  Boyd,  retired,  then  a  major, 
invented  an  antiaircraft  machine-gun  sight.  He  became  an 
excellent  lay  psychologist,  respected  and  honored  by  the  pro¬ 
fessionals.  His  editorship  of  Psychology  for  the  Armed 
Services  gave  him  a  wide  acquaintanceship  among  psycholo¬ 
gists  and  the  close  friendship  of  Dr.  Edwin  G.  Boring  of 
Harvard.  His  interest  in  psychology  was  not  extracurricular 
and  apart  from  his  work  as  an  editor  or  his  duty  as  a  soldier. 
He  turned  to  it  in  search  of  knowledge  that  could  be  used 
to  improve  the  leadership  of  combat  commanders. 

.  Colonel  Greene  was  a  better  editorial  craftsman  than  he 
was  a  writer.  This  he  might  dispute  for  he  took  pride  in  his 
best  writing.  And  his  best  stuff  was  indeed  top  drawer.  But 
that  bedeviled  tyrant  time  interfered  too  often  with  careful 
writing.  Probably  few  of  his  acquaintances  knew  that  he 
occasionally  wrote  poetry  and  had  published  at  least  one 
short  story.  He  edited  the  Infantry  Journal  Reader,  pub¬ 
lished  in  1942  by  Doubleday  and  Company,  as  a  labor  of 
love  and  pride  in  the  magazine  he  was  editing.  He  wrote 
a  wartime  “quickie” — What  You  Should  Know  About  the 
Army  Ground  Forces— that  was  far  sounder  than  most  such 
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books.  He  was  the  co-editor  and  compiler  of  four  fine 
anthologies:  First  Love,  Husbands  and  Lovers,  Stories  for 
Here  and  Now,  and  Stories  of  Sudden  Truth. 

He  loved  the  company  of  poets  and  they  loved  him.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  war  years  in  Washington  when  arthritis  troubled 
him  greatly  he  thoroughly  enjoyed  Sunday  morning  walks 
through  Rock  Creek  Park  with  Colonel  Edward  Davison, 
a  poet,  and  like  Colonel  Greene,  a  lover  of  trees. 

He  loved  to  sing  and  a  perfect  day  to  him  would  have 
been  a  long  walk  through  a  woods  in  early  spring  with  good 
companions  all  possessed  of  rich  melodious  voices  lifted  in 
song. 

His  happiest  vacations  may  have  been  in  those  years  when 
he  stole  a  few  weeks  to  go  to  the  Bread  Loaf  Writers’  con¬ 
ferences  in  Vermont.  There  he  spent  long,  enjoyable  hours 
in  rich  talk  with  poets  and  novelists. 

E  have  written  much  here  of  Colonel  Greene  as  an 
editor  and  we  have  written  frankly  because  we  who  loved 
and  respected  him  know  that  he  would  have  wanted  it 
that  way.  And  we  have  also  tried  to  catch  in  words  some¬ 
thing  of  Joe  Greene  the  man— the  warm-hearted,  thought¬ 
ful,  gentlemanly  man  who  was  our  friend  and  yours. 

But  there  was  also  Joseph  Ingham  Greene,  0-15267, 
Infantry,  U.S.A.  Indeed  all  the  other  Joe  Greenes— the  edi¬ 
tor  and  writer,  the  warm,  generous,  gentlemanly  friend— were 
zonditioned  by  the  all-important  fact  that  Joe  Greene  had  a 
deep  and  abiding  love  for  his  chosen  profession  of  arms. 

His  generation  has  seen  much  of  war.  He  was  nineteen 
ivhen  the  first  World  War  began  and  he  joined  the  Army 
i  few  months  later.  He  didn’t  get  overseas,  but  he  liked  the 
:aste  of  Army  life  and  word  has  come  down  from  those  now 
distant  days  that  Joe  Greene  was  a  crackerjack  private  first 
:lass  and  corporal.  He  won  an  Army  appointment  to 
West  Point  when  such  appointments  were  not  plentiful 
md  competition  was  keen. 

In  the  years  leading  up  to  World  War  II  it  saddened  him 
it  times  to  see  how  some  of  his  comrades  and  colleagues 
zould  so  far  lose  interest  in  their  profession  as  to  put  more 
emphasis  on  sports  than  on  training.  Nothing  was  more 
zxciting  to  him  than  a  hard  day  of  training  in  the  field.  He 
relieved  that  the  competitive  spirit  of  sports  could  be  trans- 
erred  to  training  and  he  sought  to  establish  this.  Once 
vhen  commanding  a  machine  gun  platoon,  he  worked  to 
nake  machine  gunnery  as  exciting  to  his  men  as  a  game  of 
ootball.  He  was  succeeding  until  higher  authority  sent 
lown  a  directive  that  two  of  his  key  men  should  be  excused 
rom  training  in  order  to  play  on  the  regimental  baseball 
earn. 

It  is  a  mark  of  Joe  Greene’s  qualities  of  leadership  that 
ie  could  excite  men’s  interest  in  machine  gunnery.  His 
jreat  capacity  for  sharing  in  the  joys  and  sorrows,  the  tears 
md  laughter  of  those  around  him  kindled  fires  of  loyalty 
md  devotion  in  men.  Joe  Greene  would  have  been  a  great 
)attlefield  leader. 

It  was  his  personal  tragedy  that  this  was  not  to  be.  When 
he  Second  World  War  came  around  he  was  a  fitter  candi- 
late  for  Walter  Reed  Hospital  and  a  disability  retiring 
>oard  than  the  command  of  a  regiment.  But  he  didn’t  want 
o  retire  and  so  he  fought  off  the  doctors,  and  the  Infantry 
ournal  contributed  mightily  to  the  war  effort  in  ways  that 
mly  Colonel  Greene  had  the  vision  to  see. 

His  perception  and  his  knowledge  of  soldiers  and  their 
rade  gathered  through  thirty  years  of  practicing  the  sol- 
lier’s  trade  stood  him  in  good  stead  and  he  was  a  staunch 
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and  vocal  advocate  of  the  ground  fighting  man  during 
those  long  years  when  too  few  stay-at-home  Americans  un¬ 
derstood  what  it  was  their  soldier  sons  were  enduring. 

He  was  one  of  a  handful  of  officers  on  duty  in  General 
McNair’s  ground  force  headquarters  during  the  war  who 
thought  long  and  hard  about  proper  recognition  for  the  com¬ 
bat  infantryman.  This  small  group  was  largely  instrumental 
in  the  adoption  of  that  cherished  emblem:  the  Combat  In¬ 
fantryman’s  Badge. 

Men  who  rose  high  in  the  service  during  and  since  the 
war  had  much  respect  and  affection  for  Joe  Greene.  He  was 
a  good  soldier  by  their  exacting  standards.  One  of  his  most 
treasured  mementos  was  a  totally  unexpected  note  he  received 
from  General  George  C.  Marshall.  Written  on  the  stationery 
of  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army  and  dated  24  September 
1942,  the  note  read: 

Dear  Colonel  Greene: 

I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation  for  the  distinction 
and  high  professional  competence  with  which  the  Infan¬ 
try  Journal,  under  your  editorship,  has  served  the  Army. 

Faithfully  yours, 

Marshall 

Colonel  Greene  was  deeply  affected  by  this  note.  In  the 
margin  there  appears  in  his  handwriting  this  touching 
comment:  “How  typical  of  General  Marshall’s  thoughtful¬ 
ness  that  he  should  find  the  time  to  do  this  in  the  midst  of 
>} 

war. 

He  enjoyed  the  company  of  young  officers  and  when 
Colonel  Greene  would  see  one  in  the  offices  of  the  associa¬ 
tion,  he  would  unfailingly  talk  to  him  and  show  him  about. 
One  of  his  great  regrets  was  that  he  could  so  seldom  find 
the  time  to  visit  Forts  Benning  and  Sill  and  other  posts 
where  he  could  again  get  the  feeling  of  service.  He  in¬ 
variably  returned  from  such  visits  refreshed  in  mind  and 
spirit.  In  the  week  of  his  death  he  had  visited  Fort  Sill 
with  another  member  of  the  staff  who  reports  that  Colonel 
Greene  had  had  a  wonderful  time  visiting  with  the  young 
officers  in  the  BOQ  to  which  he  was  assigned. 

There  is  not  an  old  employee  of  the  Association  who 
cannot  recall  more  than  one  act  of  considerate  kindness 
Colonel  Greene  had  shown  him,  whether  at  a  time  of 
personal  distress  or  unexpectedly  and  for  no  reason  except 
that  Colonel  Greene  had  a  deep  feeling  of  kinship  with  all 
of  his  subordinates. 


E  are  able  to  speak  of  Joe  Greene  as  the  fair-minded  and 
indulgent  boss  who  never  spared  himself.  His  contem¬ 
poraries  in  uniform  could  and  do  remember  him  as  a  loyal 
and  friendly  comrade  in  arms.  He  often  spoke  of  the  happy 
days  at  Fort  Benning,  and  in  the  Philippines,  and  in  China, 
when  officers  who  had  been  lieutenants  for  years  (and  he 
among  them)  worked  and  studied  and  thought  hard  about 
future  war  and  enjoyed  the  rich,  satisfying  talk  of  good 
companions  sincerely  interested  in  exploring  the  depths  of 
a  subject. 

His  oldest  and  most  intimate  friends  know  what  they 
and  the  Army  have  lost  in  the  death  of  Joe  Greene.  As  one 
of  them  wrote  when  the  sad  news  came  to  him:  “The  thing 
has  just  plain  knocked  the  hell  out  of  me.  .  .  .  Joe  was  truly 
the  greatest  gentleman  of  his  day,  a  gentleman  of  the  old 
school— warm-hearted,  generous,  thoughtful  of  everyone. 
His  untimely  death  is  a  heavy  blow  to  the  whole  Army— a 
heavier  one  that  it  knows.  ...  We  shall  not  see  his  like 

•  y> 

again. 

We  shall  not  indeed. 


/f 
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BIG  .  .  .  POWERFUL  —  A  massive,  rubber-tired, 
300-hp.  tractor  for  bulldozing,  operating  scraper 
equipment  or  moving  big  artillery  pieces  at  high 
speeds  across  rough  terrain  has  been  developed 
by  Allis-Chalmers  Tractor  Division  for  military 
use. 

The  “Bull  Moose”  is  11  ft.,  IV2  in.  high,  22  ft., 
9  in.  long  and  weighs  51,300  lb.  It  is  capable  of 
pulling  a  65,000-lb.  load  at  speeds  up  to  25  mph. 

MANEUVERABLE  —  Despite  its  size  and  power,  the 
“Bull  Moose”  is  unusually  maneuverable.  Four- 
wheel  hydraulic  power  steering  permits  control 
of  front  and  rear  wheels  simultaneously  or  inde¬ 
pendently,  enabling  the  tractor  to  turn  in  a  short 
radius  or  travel  sideways  at  an  angle. 


ALL-WEATHER  MACHINE  —  The  “Bull  Moose”  is 
designed  to  work  under  extreme  temperature 
ranges.  Special  heaters  under  the  hood  have  suffi¬ 
cient  capacity  to  heat  three  five-room  houses. 
These  heaters  enable  the  tractor  to  start  within 
an  hour  in  a  temperature  of  65  degrees  below 
zero.  To  insure  operator  comfort,  a  unit  capable 
of  heating  a  four-room  house  is  installed  in  the 
cab. 
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Shuttling  between  major  air  terminals  is  one  type  of  operation . . . 
like  the  Berlin  airlift,  in  which  Fairchild  "Flying  Boxcars” 
moved  hundreds  of  tons  of  cargo.  More  eloquent  of  the  C-119’s 
versatility  is  the  urgent  shuttling  of  supplies  from  rear  areas  to 
advanced  combat  bases.  Here  the  famous  "Flying  Boxcar”  is 
unique.  No  other  aircraft  can  load  so  much  materiel  intact .  .  . 
to  unload  it,  ready  for  action,  on  an  emergency  field  ...  or  to 
paradrop  it  where  no  air-strip  exists.  Designed  and  constantly 
improved  to  meet  expanding  military  needs,  the  C-119  delivers 
men,  supplies  and  equipment  with  maximum  speed  and  effi¬ 
ciency.  From  nose  to  twin-tail  it’s  a  specialized  bulk  cargo  car¬ 
der— ready  for  any  airlift,  from  anywhere  to  anywhere! 


Engine  Division,  Farmingdale,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 
Guided  Missiles  Division,  Wyandanch,  L.  I.,  N.  Y 
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EXCLUSIVE  FEATURES  FOR 

ADVANCE  BASE  OPERATIONS: 

Increased  payload  •  Better  bulk  Cargo  Clear¬ 
ance  and  Distribution  •  Shorter  Take-offs  and 
Landings  •  Rough  Field  Landing  Gear  •  Crew 
Bail-Out  Chute  •  Provision  for  External  Fuel 
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FRONT  LINE  DELIVERY  FOR 
ADVANCE  RASE  SUPPORT 


ILLUSTRATED  BY  MAJOR  LACHLAN  FIELD 


Where  Is  the  Regimental  Commande 


BRIGADIER  GENERAL  GEORGE  E.  LYNCH 


It  depends  upon  the  type  of  action,  bearing  in  mind,  however,  that  the  regimental 
commander  cannot  directly  influence  squads  and  platoons  but  must  exert  his 
battle  leadership  through  his  staff,  and  his  battalion  and  company  commanders 


I  AM  sure  this  matter  has  bothered  a 
number  of  commanders,  for  there  is 
considerable  emotional  and  psychologi¬ 
cal  content  in  it  aside  from  the  central 
question  of  the  location  from  which  the 
regimental  commander  can  best  influ¬ 


ence 


the  action  of  his  battalions  and 
companies. 

The  current  manuals  give  this  guid¬ 
ance  to  the  perplexed  commander: 

Field  Manual  100-5  says,  in  paragraph 
89:  “He  keeps  in  close  touch  with  all 


subordinate  units  by  means  of  persona 
visits  and  observations.” 

And  in  paragraph  128:  “After  provic 
ing  for  the  issuance  of  orders,  the  con 
mander  places  himself  where  he  can  be: 
control  the  course  of  action  and  exei 


COMBAT  FORCES  JOURNA 
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is  leadership.  When  opportunity  offers 
jod  when  his  presence  at  the  command 
pst  is  not  urgently  required,  he  will 
sit  his  subordinate  commanders  and 
jis  troops  in  order  to  inspire  confidence 
■id  to  assure  himself  that  his  orders  are 
inderstood  and  properly  executed.  Dur- 
>g  the  decisive  phases  of  battle,  the 
ace  of  the  commander  is  near  the  criti- 
jil  point  of  action.” 


rigadier  General  George  E.  Lynch 
is  Assistant  Division  Commander  of  the 
43d  Infantry  Division.  Since  he  gradu¬ 
ated  from  West  Point  in  1929  he  has 
been  both  an  infantryman  and  a  field 
artilleryman.  In  1950  he  completed  the 
course  at  the  National  War  College. 
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Paragraph  312  adds:  “In  an  advance, 
commanders  and  their  staffs  are  well  for¬ 
ward.  The  commander  goes  where  he 
can  best  control  the  operation,  usually 
with  his  principal  columns  or  with  the 
column  along  which  the  axis  of  signal 
communications  is  being  established. . . 

Field  Manual  7-40  gives  essentially  the 
same  guidance  as  100-5. 

Let  it  be  clear  that  we  are  speaking  of 
battle  situations  rather  than  training 
maneuvers  or  field  exercises.  In  infantry 
unit  training  more  often  than  not  the 
commander  is  acting  in  an  observer  or 
inspector  capacity,  over  and  above  com¬ 
manding. 

VENTURING  to  prescribe  just  where 
any  commander  should  go  or  be  dur¬ 
ing  battle  is  an  impossibility  which  the 
field  manuals  wisely  recognize.  It  must 
be  determined  by  the  conditions  of  each 
situation.  Situations  can  be  typified  but 
in  practice  each  contains  enough  var¬ 
iables  to  cause  at  least  a  momentary 
thought  by  the  commander  as  to  where 
he  should  place  himself. 

In  addition,  temperament  enters  into 
the  matter.  I  do  not  mean  different  de¬ 
grees  of  physical  courage  between  com¬ 
manders,  although,  commanders  being 
men,  this  undeniably  exists.  What  I  do 
mean  is  that  infantry  commanders,  un¬ 
der  pressure  of  battle,  find  different 
natural  outlets  for  this  pressure  which 
builds  up  as  the  battle  grows.  One  com¬ 
mander  cannot  resist  the  compelling  at¬ 
traction  of  getting  into  action  and  par¬ 
ticipating  in  the  fight.  Another  feels  he 
must  see  everything  that  is  happening  in 
his  zone.  Another  cannot  avoid  the  press¬ 
ing  need  to  think  ahead  and  foresee  the 
results  of  the  current  action  and  plan 
and  make  arrangements  for  whatever  ac¬ 
tion  seems  necessary  to  follow.  Another 
feels  compelled  to  supervise  his  own 
staff  or  the  commander  and  staff  of  one 
of  his  combat  team  or  regimental  units. 
There  are  any  number  of  important  ac¬ 
tivities  which,  depending  on  the  make¬ 
up  of  the  commander,  can  engage  his 
attention.  And  in  pursuit  of  any  of  them 
he  may  feel  that  he  has  selected  the  criti¬ 
cal  activity  for  his  attention  at  the  time. 
At  the  risk  of  offending  other  regimental 
commanders  of  World  War  II  and  Korea 
who  have  worked  out  their  own  solu¬ 
tions,  I  will  try  to  set  down  my  thoughts 
and  some  conclusions  concerning  this 
question  which  should  be  of  interest  to 
the  infantry  commander. 

Fluid  Situations 

OTORIZED  or  mechanized  recon¬ 
naissance  is  generally  found  in  a 
rapidly  moving  or  crumbling  situation. 


The  regimental  commander  does  not  be¬ 
long  out  in  a  reconnaissance  group  of 
this  kind  except  when  the  group  is  a 
part  of  the  regimental  combat  team.  The 
reconnaissance  group  performing  its  mis¬ 
sion  separately  from  the  action  or  dis¬ 
position  of  the  regiment  can  report  the 
information  on  which  the  regimental 
commander  may  base  his  initial  action 
and  set  his  troops  in  motion.  The  de¬ 
ployment  of  the  regiment  would  be  de¬ 
layed  if  its  commander  were  some  dis¬ 
tance  off  with  the  reconnaissance  unit, 
trying  to  relay  to  his  battalion  and  other 
commanders  information  which  can  best 
be  given  person  to  person. 

But  if,  as  often  happens,  the  recon¬ 
naissance  element  is  a  part  of  a  motor¬ 
ized  combat  team  column,  we  have  an¬ 
other  matter.  The  action  in  a  sense  has 
already  started,  the  order  of  battle  has 
been  arranged.  Once  the  enemy  has  been 
met,  the  results  of  the  clash  are  often 
determined  by  the  speed  with  which 
combat  team  elements  can  be  brought 
into  action. 

In  infantry-artillery  actions  of  pre- 
World  War  II  days,  uncomplicated  by 
motors  and  tanks,  we  were  taught  that 
in  a  moving  column  the  commander  be¬ 
longed  at  the  head  of  his  main  body  or 
between  the  tail  of  the  advance  guard 
and  the  main  body.  In  terms  of  motor¬ 
ized  movement  of  combined  arms,  this 
position  for  the  combat  team  commander 
would  seem  to  be  the  best  one  to  forfeit 
to  the  enemy  that  jump  in  time  which 
may  decide  the  battle.  Here  the  advance 
guard  might  consist  of  a  reconnaissance 
platoon,  an  infantry  battalion  (in  trucks), 
a  tank  platoon,  a  heavy  mortar  platoon, 
an  engineer  platoon  and  an  artillery  bat¬ 
tery.  This  mixed  element,  all  on  wheels 
or  tracks,  would  occupy  over  three  miles 
of  road  space— road  space  which,  once 
occupied  by  a  column,  does  not  allow 
easy  doubling  by  other  vehicles. 

Once  he  is  committed  to  a  position 
behind  or  in  the  rear  of  the  column,  this 
regimental  commander  cannot  see  the 
situation  about  which  he  must  make 
some  early  decisions.  Getting  up  to  a 
position  where  he  can  intelligently  form 
his  decision  may  use  up  precious  time 
he  cannot  afford  to  lose.  No,  in  this  case 
he  should  be  following  the  reconnais¬ 
sance  element,  somewhere  with  the  lead¬ 
ing  rifle  company,  preferably  with  his 
advance  guard  commander. 

He  is  not  there  to  give  that  command¬ 
er  detailed  instructions  but  to  make  his 
combat  team  plan  and  to  issue  instruc¬ 
tions  to  the  elements  of  his  column  or 
columns.  The  commanders  of  these  ele¬ 
ments  should  be  at  the  head  of  the  main 
body  rather  than  with  their  units.  Hav- 
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ing  satisfied  himself  that  the  advance 
guard  is  proceeding  with  its  work,  the 
regimental  commander  should  leave  the 
advance  guard  and  see  to  the  deploy¬ 
ment  of  the  rest  of  his  column. 

Now  this  is  a  touchy  matter.  Many 
commanders  think  they  ought  not  to  be 
seen  leaving  an  area  where  action  is  de¬ 
veloping  or  soon  expected.  Afraid  of 
criticism  by  their  own  troops  or  loss  of 
prestige,  they  prefer  to  stay  at  the  spot, 
even  when  this  means  neglect  of  the 
activities  of  the  bulk  of  their  command. 
But  important  mistakes  may  well  be 
averted  if  he  leaves  the  point  of  develop¬ 
ing  action  and  goes  back  to  see  that  those 
initial  movements  of  the  rest  of  his  com¬ 
mand  on  which  the  whole  action  de¬ 
pends  are  started  in  the  way  he  had  en¬ 
visioned  and  ordered  them. 

It  is  more  important  to  see  that  all  the 
forces  are  brought  to  bear  as  intended 
than  to  see  that  just  one  of  them  is  doing 
well  and  merely  hoping  that  the  rest  are 
carrying  on. 

Once  he  is  satisfied  that  the  whole  of 
his  force  is  moving  in  harmony  with  his 
plans,  then  the  commander  can  select 
his  post  where  he  wants  to  and  as  the 
developing  situation  requires. 

Foot  Patrols 

Accompanying  foot  patrols  into 

areas  behind  the  enemy  lines  in  static 
situations  is  also  a  frequent  temptation 
to  active  regimental  commanders.  There 
is  little  harm  and  possibly  some  good  in 
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yielding  to  this  temptation.  Contrary  to 
popular  impression,  such  patrols  are  not 
extremely  dangerous.  They  incur  few 
casualties.  Probably  more  casualties  are 
received  at  battalion  CPs  and  dumps 
from  mortar  and  artillery  fire  than  small 
patrol  actions  receive.  Going  on  patrols 
builds  up  a  certain  amount  of  prestige 
in  his  own  unit  but  his  information  is 
not  much  improved  beyond  what  the 
patrol  report  contains.  One  patrol  can 
only  see  a  very  limited  area. 

Observation  Posts 

HE  use  of  OPs  by  the  regimental  com¬ 
mander  is  a  matter  of  judgment.  An 
observer,  visiting  me  during  the  early 
campaigns  in  Italy,  sat  down  with  a  list 
of  questions  he  was  to  ask  me,  and  one 
of  them  was  this:  “During  a  battle,  do 
you  command  your  regiment  from  your 
CP  or  an  OP?”  The  thought  behind  this 
question  may  have  been  that  the  good 
commander  went  to  his  OP  and  roosted 
there  until  the  battle  was  over,  while 
the  timid  commander  hung  on  to  the  end 
of  a  telephone  wire  in  his  CP.  But  of 
course,  there  is  no  rule.  I  have  tried  both 
ways  and  still  other  ways. 

At  the  attack  of  Monte  La  Difensa 
which  was  a  part  of  the  1943-44  winter 
battle  for  Cassino  and  my  first  combat 
action  as  a  regimental  commander,  I 
spent  most  of  the  first  day  encumbering 
an  81mm  mortar  OP  on  a  crag  which 
was  on  the  outpost  line  at  the  start  of 
the  battle.  From  there  I  observed, 
searched  and  looked.  Once  in  a  while  I 
saw  the  fire  of  a  German  mortar  which 
my  mortar  observer  would  promptly  at¬ 
tend  to.  Or  a  fleeting  sight  of  a  German 
or  American  foot  soldier  working 
through  the  trees  and  bushes.  But  I 
never  saw  anything  that  would  tell  me 
one  way  or  another  what  to  do  or  when 
to  do  it.  Considering  that  it  was  an  hour  s 
climb  to  reach  this  desolate  rock,  my 
presence  there  made  small  difference  in 
the  action  I  was  trying  to  view— and  it 
was  a  relatively  good  OP. 

Actually,  however,  I  should  modify 
this  statement  somewhat.  During  the 
first  thirty  minutes  after  daylight  I  was 
able  to  see  that  the  wind  and  terrain 
were  adaptable  to  smoking  another 
mountainside  on  our  right  forward  flank 
from  which  enemy  mortar  and  artillery 
fire  could  be  directed  and  from  which 
enemy  machine  gun  fire  could  hamper 
our  advancing  infantry.  So,  we  did 
smoke  that  mountain  effectively  and  it 
gave  us  no  trouble.  But  after  that  I 
could  better  have  been  any  place  else. 

Incidentally,  there  were  three  other 
persons  with  me,  all  of  us  peering  over 
the  crag,  and  this  drew  German  mortar 


fire,  which  did  no  harm  but  probably 
annoyed  our  mortar  observer  who  would 
have  remained  undetected  if  he  had 
been  alone.  OPs,  it  can  be  said,  are 
valuable  for  forming  estimates  and  ma¬ 
terializing  the  map,  but  not  as  a  location 
from  which  to  direct  the  action. 

AVERY  common  characteristic  of 
ground  OPs  is  that,  if  they  are  well 
forward,  say  on  the  outpost  line  or  the 
line  of  departure,  the  view  is  usually 
limited  to  a  small  segment  of  the  battle 
area.  But  if  the  view  does  include  all 
of  the  critical  area,  then  the  OP  is  too 
far  to  the  rear  for  good  vision  or  effec¬ 
tive  command.  Regiments  in  these  days 
operate  over  generous  portions  of  land, 
and  somehow  the  action  seldom  takes 
place  in  open,  viewable  terrain.  If  the 
terrain  is  open,  the  time  of  attack  is 
most  likely  at  night. 

The  Air  OP  is  just  another  kind  of 
OP.  What  has  been  said  of  ground  OPs 
applies  equally  except  that  the  regi¬ 
mental  commander  obtains  a  much  bet¬ 
ter  view  of  his  arena  and  can  form  the 
image  of  his  action  more  effectively  thar 
ever  he  could  from  several  ground  OP* 
Even  so,  the  Air  OP  is  not  a  place  fron 
which  the  regimental  commander  ca 
best  influence  the  course  of  action,  how 
ever  much  help  it  may  be  to  him  in  ar 
riving  at  his  plan  of  action. 

There  may  be  one  exception  to  thi 
statement,  the  case  of  a  long  motorizec 
column.  Command  of  such  a  columi 
can  be  conducted  from  an  Air  OP,  bu 
the  Air  OP  should  be  abandoned  whei 
the  column  is  about  to  be  committe< 
to  action. 

When  Closely  Engaged 

HE  most  usual  situation  finds  oppos 
ing  troops  in  contact,  each  with  closet 
flanks.  Where,  says  the  regimental  corr. 
mander,  should  I  be?  He  should  usuall 
be  at  his  command  post.  A  US  corp 
commander  of  World  War  II  says  the 
any  commander  who  is  found  at  his  ow: 
CP  three  times  in  succession  by  hi 
own  immediate  commander,  should  t 
summarily  relieved  of  his  command.  Th 
thought  behind  this  rule  is  good,  bi 
any  rigid  application  of  it  would  woi 
havoc.  I  have  visited  my  battalion  con 
manders  and  found  them  in  their  Cl 
three  times  in  a  row  many  a  time.  Tht 
may  have  just  returned  from  visits  l 
their  own  units;  they  may  be  preparin 
to  go  to  an  OP  or  a  company.  Tht 
may  be  preparing  patrol  plans  or  ei 
gaged  in  any  one  of  the  dozens  of  thin; 
a  battalion  commander  must  do  at  h 
own  CP.  Or  they  may  just  be  snatchir 
some  needed  sleep.  No;  generally  spea 
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,ng,  both  regimental  and  battalion  com- 
nanders  must  spend  at  least  two-thirds 
>f  their  time  at  their  CPs  if  they  are  to 
>et  the  things  done  they  must  do. 

Visiting  by  the  regimental  command¬ 
er  is  essential.  But  lie  visits  outside  of 
lis  own  area  rarely,  and  must  then  be 
:ertain  his  own  staff  and  the  division 
staff  know  where  he  is.  In  battle,  even 
hough  the  situation  seems  quiet,  visits 
o  division  headquarters  are  infrequent 
nd  usually  unnecessary.  The  division 
:ommander  and  his  staff  by  their  own 
Visits  furnish  the  regimental  command¬ 
er  all  he  needs  from  above. 

Every  day  the  regimental  commander 
should  visit  at  least  two  of  his  battal- 
ons.  Each  time  he  can  usually  visit 
ine  of  the  companies  of  the  battalions. 
•>ometimes  terrain,  weather  and  discour- 
esies  of  the  enemy  make  such  visiting 
ime-consuming  and  slow.  A  few  min- 
ites  at  an  OP  while  in  the  battalion 
irea  is  usually  profitable.  But  at  none 
if  the  places  he  visits  should  the  regi- 
nental  commander  drag  things  out  be¬ 
yond  the  time  he  needs  for  the  real 
Purpose  of  his  visit.  If  he  merely  wants 
o  see  for  himself  the  state  of  mind  of 
battalion  commander  who  the  day  be- 
ore  received  a  near-miss  mortar  shell,  he 
tays  long  enough  to  see  that  the  near- 
nissee  is  not  too  badly  shaken.  He  may 
erify  his  own  impression  by  tactful 
hlk  with  some  officer  of  the  battalion 

tand  then  leave.  This  is  not  to  say 
at  he  takes  an  official  attitude  or  creates 
in  impression  of  haste.  Informality  and 
n  easy  feeling  of  understanding  are 
undamental.  And  whatever  else  he  may 
eel  about  his  visits,  the  commander 
lust  always  remember  that  his  presence 
tnavoidably  slows  down  or  stops  the 
'Usiness  that  usually  must  go  on  in  every 
3P  he  visits. 

T  is  a  strong  temptation  to  the  regi¬ 
mental  commander,  once  he  arrives 
t  a  battalion  CP  actively  engaged  in 
n  attack  or  in  defending  against  an 
;nemy  thrust,  and  once  he  has  received 
,  summary  of  the  situation  and  possibly 
[iewed  a  part  of  the  action— then  to 
ettle  down  and  supervise  the  battalion 
.ommander  and  his  staff  in  their  han¬ 
ding  of  the  situation.  This  procedure 
nay  possibly  be  justified  when  the  regi¬ 
mental  commander  uses  it  to  form  an 
pinion  of  a  battalion  commander  of 
vhom  he  is  uncertain.  But  even  then 
;  is  doubtful,  for  there  are  other  tests 
hat  can  be  applied  for  the  same  purpose. 
What  does  happen  when  he  camps  on 
battalion  this  way?  If  the  battalion 
ommander  is  a  good  one,  doing  a  good 
^b,  his  attention  is  diverted  from  the 
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things  which  should  have  his  whole  at¬ 
tention.  He  feels  impelled  to  stay  at  the 
CP  when  he  ought  to  leave  it.  Or  he 
feels  impelled  to  get  out  of  it  when  he 
possibly  should  stay  at  it.  The  regimental 
commander  cannot  avoid  the  inclination 
to  intervene  or  suggest  other  courses  of 
action  or  refinements  of  the  course  the 
battalion  commander  is  following.  The 
battalion  commander  likewise  can’t  help 
feeling  that  his  duties  of  command  have 
been  invaded,  and  he  becomes  frustrated 
or  annoyed  or  decides  that  the  regi¬ 
mental  commander  has  taken  over  the 
initiative  and  so  sits  back  and  waits  for 
instructions  as  the  battalion  action  pro¬ 
gresses.  The  regimental  commander, 
without  so  intending,  has  unjustly  seized 
his  subordinate’s  command,  crippled  his 
initiative  and  possibly  damaged  his  use¬ 
fulness  for  future  operations.  The  only 
exception  when  “seizure  of  command” 
can  be  justified  is  when  a  battalion  com¬ 
mander  has  demonstrated  his  ineptitude. 
This  should  not  happen  more  than  two 
or  three  times  before  replacement  is 
arranged. 

It  is  a  good  practice  to  time  your  visits 
so  as  to  be  at  a  subordinate  CP  at  meal¬ 
time.  This,  of  course,  only  applies  in 
stable  situations,  for  in  the  attack  and 
other  more  active  phases  of  operations, 
mealtimes  are  unpredictable.  No  matter 
what  the  fare  may  be,  the  act  of  eating 
with  the  subordinate  commander  and 
his  staff  draws  the  group  together,  en¬ 
courages  understanding  and  talk  that 
may  be  helpful.  This  seems  so  obvious 
as  hardly  deserving  of  mention.  But  I 
have  not  observed  it  to  be  the  common 
practice  it  should  be. 

In  the  Attack 

N  attacks  launched  from  assembly  posi¬ 
tions  or  positions  in  contact  with  the 
enemy,  it  is  important  for  the  regimental 
commander  to  observe  the  jump-off  of 
his  major  elements  or  as  much  of  them 
as  the  situation  will  allow,  even  though 
it  is  at  night— when  he  can  probably 
learn  as  well  by  ear  as  by  eye  whether 
his  plan  is  developing  as  envisioned.  If 
the  attack  begins  by  movement  of  troops 
from  assembly  areas  to  a  line  of  depar¬ 
ture,  again  even  in  the  nighttime,  the 
regimental  commander  should  post  him¬ 
self  to  see  that  the  movement  starts  on 
time  as  planned,  and  he  should  accom¬ 
pany  the  major  unit  in  its  movement  to 
the  attack.  So  often  there  are  misunder¬ 
standings  or  mishaps  in  such  forward 
movements  or  in  the  actual  jump-off 
from  the  line  of  departure,  that  instant 
knowledge  of  changes  in,  or  failure  of, 
plans  will  enable  the  regimental  com¬ 
mander  to  effect  other  changes  and 


co-ordination  to  make  possible  the  suc¬ 
cessful  continuance  of  his  original  plan, 
or  else  prevent  a  disastrous  outcome  from 
a  plan  gone  wrong.  This  is  particularly 
true  in  night  attacks  and  attacks  that 
start  in  darkness  and  continue  in  day¬ 
light. 

Perhaps i  can  illustrate  from  person¬ 
al  experience  a  situation  that  showed 
how  the  regimental  commander  needs 
to  weigh  carefully  his  choice  of  location. 
The  time  was  30  May  1944,  the  eighth 
day  of  the  operations  of  VI  Corps  to 
break  out  of  the  Anzio  beachhead.  He¬ 
roic  and  costly  efforts  had  been  made 
to  smash  the  German  defenses.  Many 
gains  had  been  made  and  some  attacks 
had  failed;  but  the  Allied  forces  were 
not  achieving  a  rapid  breakout.  The 
36th  Infantry  Division  constituted  VI 
Corps  reserve.  As  the  beachhead  ex¬ 
panded,  units  of  the  division  continuous¬ 
ly  moved  to  forward  assembly  areas  so 
as  to  be  more  available  for  rapid  com¬ 
mitment.  The  usual  and  onerous  task 
of  a  reserve  force  plagued  us,  that  of 
having  several  plans  on  hand  so  we 
could  quickly  start  whatever  course  of 
action  the  corps  commander  might 
choose.  A  new  plan,  involving  recon¬ 
naissance  for  and  selection  of  assembly 
areas  from  which  it  was  expected  the 
36th  Division  might  launch  an  attack 
through  the  34th  Division,  was  received 
at  the  CP  of  my  regiment,  the  142d  In¬ 
fantry.  I  decided  that  the  situation  was 
too  uncertain  to  leave  my  CP  for  any 
appreciable  period  of  time.  I  also  felt 
that  this  uncertainty  made  it  necessary 
for  battalion  commanders  to  stay  in  the 
assembly  areas  with  their  battalions.  So, 
a  reconnaissance  party  consisting  of  the 
regimental  executive,  the  battalion  exe¬ 
cutives  and  a  number  of  unit  guides  was 
sent  to  select  routes  and  assembly  areas 
and  to  obtain  information  of  the  area 
in  which  this  plan,  if  executed,  would 
place  the  regiment. 

Within  two  hours  of  the  time  this 
party  started  out,  my  liaison  officer  at 
Division  headquarters  arrived  breathless, 
with  instructions  for  me  to  report  im¬ 
mediately  to  Division  headquarters  for 
orders.  (We  had  so  recently  arrived  at 
that  particular  assembly  area  that  tele¬ 
phone  communication  had  not  yet  been 
established.  I  assume  also  that  radio 
security  was  distrusted.)  At  Division 
headquarters  I  learned,  it  now  being 
about  1300  hours,  that  my  regiment  was 
to  entruck,  move  about  eighteen  miles 
to  the  right  flank,  and  prepare  and 
launch  an  attack  after  dark  that  night. 

Full  darkness  was  expected  by  2200 
hours,  so  we  had  nine  hours  to  accom- 
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plish  the  many  actions  leading  to  an  at¬ 
tack,  an  attack  not  envisioned  in  any  of 
our  preliminary  planning.  It  is  clear 
that  precious  time  was  saved  by  the  fact 
that  the  key  commanders  were  right  at 
their  CPs  and  not  off  somewhere  on  a 
reconnaissance.  Every  minute  of  that 
time  and  the  use  of  several  extraordinary 
measures  were  vital  to  the  successful 
launching  of  our  attack  that  night.  Even 
with  this  saving  of  time,  the  leading  bat¬ 
talion  was  unable  to  cross  the  outpost 
line  until  0100  that  night.  The  initial 
and  key  objectives  it  was  hoped  to  reach 
by  daylight  were  reached  with  no  more 
than  a  half  hour  margin  to  spare.  Time 
was  the  irreplaceable  ingredient. 

THE  need  for  the  regimental  command¬ 
er  to  see  his  troops  cross  their  line  of 
departure  in  the  attack  was  clearly  ap¬ 
parent  later  in  this  action.  The  three 
battalions  had  arrived  in  forward  as¬ 
sembly  areas.  Commanders  down  to  in¬ 
clude  those  of  the  companies  had  viewed 
the  initial  objectives  which  were  more 
than  two  miles  behind  the  German  front 
and  two  thousand  feet  higher  than  our 
outpost  line.  By  1000  hours,  orders  had 
been  issued,  supplies  had  been  prepared 
for  man-pack  and  the  units  stripped 
down  for  mountain  fighting.  The  regi¬ 
ment  moved  out  of  assembly  areas  in  a 
column  of  battalions. 

A  reduced  regimental  command  group 
moved  out  at  the  same  time  as  the  lead¬ 
ing  battalion,  but  arrived  at  the  outpost 
line  where  final  co-ordination  was  to  be 
effected,  ahead  of  this  battalion.  This 
was  understandable  for  the  movement 
of  a  battalion  in  the  dark  is  slower  and 
more  complicated  than  any  rule  of 
thumb  ever  envisions.  This  time  move¬ 
ment  was  further  hindered  by  the  cross¬ 
movements  of  other  units  beginning  a 
relief  of  the  front-line  unit  through 
which  we  were  passing.  This  relief  was 
supposed  to  be  done  after  the  142d  In¬ 
fantry  had  passed  through.  But  the 
planned  timing  required  considerable 
concurrent  movement  of  other  troops. 
Thus  the  situation  held  nightmare  capa¬ 
bilities  apparent  to  any  infantryman. 

After  waiting  at  the  outpost  line  an 
hour  for  the  leading  battalion  to  arrive, 
the  S3  and  I  set  out  by  separate  courses 
to  search  for  it.  We  each  found  one  of 
the  two  leading  companies  of  the  bat¬ 
talion  (both  they  and  the  battalion  com¬ 
mander  were  uncertain  of  their  location) 
and  led  them  to  their  jump-off  position. 
Thereafter,  the  attack  went  well  and 
the  key  objectives  were  in  our  hands  by 
daylight,  but  with  a  slim,  uncomfortable 
margin  of  time. 

The  initial  objectives  of  this  action 


were  of  limited  depth.  But  success  in 
seizing  them  was  to  be  followed  by  a 
continuing  foot  movement  through  the 
Alban  Hills  with  Rome  as  the  ultimate 
objective.  As  in  a  motor  movement  with 
the  future  uncertain,  such  an  action  as 
this  required  the  regimental  commander 
to  keep  himself  and  a  small  command 
group  on  a  mobile  basis  moving  along 
with  the  troops.  The  situation  did  not 
allow  successive  establishment  of  formal 
CPs  in  echeloned  style  with  moves  made 
each  time  enough  ground  was  gained. 
The  regimental  commander  and  the  rest 
of  his  mobile  group  accompanies  or  fol¬ 
lows  his  leading  battalion  so  he  can  see 
his  situation  and  act  without  delay. 
Time  is  almost  always  the  key.  Com¬ 
munications  may  suffer  somewhat  with 
this  increase  of  mobility.  After  the  ac¬ 
tion  I  learned  that  Division  headquarters 
had  not  been  too  happy  with  the  num¬ 
ber  and  brevity  of  the  radio  reports  I 
had  been  able  to  send.  But  technology 
should  eventually  overcome  this  embar¬ 
rassment. 

And  for  another  thing,  I  am  far  from 
convinced  that  the  regimental  command¬ 
er’s  presence  with  an  assault  rifle  com¬ 
pany  is  at  all  helpful  to  the  success  of 
the  company.  I  have  tried  it  several 
times  but  the  only  clear  result  I  could 
see  was  that  the  company  commander 
got  flustered  and  embarrassed  by  my  be¬ 
ing  there.  I  undoubtedly  hampered  his 
freedom  of  action  and,  though  the  men 
probably  enjoyed  seeing  the  colonel  un¬ 
comfortable  too,  I  doubt  if  I  inspired 
them  to  anything  they  wouldn’t  have 
done  anyway.  Again,  to  guard  against 
faulty  conclusions,  such  an  excursion  in 
the  nature  of  a  visit  is  good.  But  the 
visit  should  not  be  prolonged.  The  regi¬ 
mental  commander  can  be  seen  by  men 
of  the  company,  and  if  things  are  awry 
he  can  do  something  to  correct  the  situa¬ 
tion.  But  he  should  not  seize  the  cap¬ 
tain’s  command. 

The  Regimental  Reserve 

HE  regiment  usually  has  a  reserve 
which  by  the  nature  of  battle  is 
expected  to  furnish  the  punch  that  will 
determine  the  outcome.  However  good 
the  regimental  executive  or  S3  may  be, 
the  regimental  commander  must  so  ar¬ 
range  matters  that  he  himself  visits  the 
places  he  must  visit,  observes  the  actions 
important  to  his  planning  and  thinking 
and  keeps  his  own  planning  up  to  and 
ahead  of  the  course  of  the  battle;  so  that 
he  stays  in  a  position  to  give  clear  in¬ 
structions  to  the  right  people  when  he 
wants  to  put  the  weight  of  his  last  bat¬ 
talion  into  the  balance.  He  can  usually 
best  issue  orders  to  the  reserve  battalion 


commander  from  his  CP  or  from  a  suita¬ 
ble  (and  accessible)  OP. 

Since  much  of  the  regimental  com¬ 
mander’s  time  must  be  spent  at  his  CP' 
the  location  of  it  deserves  some  discus¬ 
sion. 

In  the  situation  where  the  regimental 
commander  accompanies  his  leading  bat¬ 
talion,  his  headquarters  organization,  a 
cumbersome  and  initially  a  somewhat 
inert  affair,  can  best  travel  in  the  center 
of  gravity  of  the  column,  between  sec¬ 
ond  and  third  battalions.  A  moderate 
amount  of  mobile  means  of  communica¬ 
tions  is  with  the  commander,  so  he  can 
effectively  carry  on  up  forward  until 
the  situation  clarifies  and  the  more  ex¬ 
tensive  headquarters  operations  needed 
as  the  battle  develops  can  be  set  in  mo¬ 
tion. 

In  the  offense,  or  when  passage  from 
the  defense  to  the  offense  is  planned, 
the  CP  should  be  placed  with  reference 
to  the  roads  and  trails  and  toward  the 
flank  that  promises  most  success.  Or  if 
the  direction  of  success  cannot  be  pre¬ 
dicted,  it  should  be  near  the  center  of 
the  area.  The  exact  location  depends  on 
the  road  nets. 

ONE  common  error  is  to  choose  a  loca¬ 
tion  from  which  wire  communica¬ 
tions  can  be  laid  along  convenient  roads 
to  each  of  the  regiment’s  battalions  and 
rear  installations.  Such  a  location  gen¬ 
erally  puts  the  command  post  too  far  to 
the  rear.  Equally  good  communications 
can  be  had  from  some  more  forward 
location.  Communications  officers  should 
remember  that  most  failures  of  wire 
communications  are  caused  by  friendly 
vehicles  and  enemy  artillery  and  mortar 
fire  both  of  which  are  dense  along  roads 
and  at  road  junctions.  Wire  laid  across 
country  is  less  subject  to  these  things 
and  cuts  down  the  endless  amount  ol 
wire  repairing  required  with  wire  cir 
cuits  laid  along  roads. 

Location  of  the  command  post  wel 
forward  means  between  eight  hundrec 
yards  and  two  miles  of  the  foremost  ele 
ments,  depending  on  the  width  of  front 
the  terrain  and  roads,  and  the  mission.  I 
is  not  inflexible  even  within  these  dis 
tances.  Even  when  the  command  pos 
cannot  be  located  near  a  point  fron 
which  you  can  view  the  whole  regi 
mental  front,  or  even  that  part  of  th< 
front  you  judge  to  be  most  critical,  ; 
forward  location  does  allow  the  com 
mander  to  hear  the  important  sounds  o 
battle.  These  sounds  often  carry  thei 
own  intelligence  before  the  intelligeno 
system  has  had  time  to  understand,  eval 
uate  and  report  the  enemy  actions  tha 
cause  such  sounds.  Undeniably,  forwan 
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tcation  of  the  command  post  encour- 
?es  the  lower  echelons  to  keep  their 
)mmand  post  locations  close  to  their 
Am  troops  and  lends  a  certain  sense  of 
didarity  and  compactness  to  all  who 
aow  the  situation  or  see  it  portrayed 
i  the  map. 

Visiting  Supporting  Units 

HE  three  rifle  battalions  properly  get 
the  greater  share  of  the  regimental 
immander’s  time.  Their  success  de- 
mds  greatly  on  the  help  they  receive 
om  the  combat  team  artillery,  support- 
g  tanks,  and  heavy  mortars,  and  from 
e  medical  service,  the  engineers  and 
e  administrative  services  of  the  com- 
tt  team.  In  combined  arms  actions, 
ese  supporting  elements  must  general¬ 
ise  relied  on  to  pull  their  weight 
lithout  much  supervision  from  the  com- 
it  team  commander.  But  in  a  war  of 
ty  length  there  will  be  periods  of  in- 
tion  or  stabilization  when  the  com- 
ander  should  visit  these  units  to  learn 
r  himself  what  they  are  like  and  to 
mulate  in  them  a  feeling  of  being 
rt  of  the  combat  team— of  being  im- 
•rtant  enough  to  the  combat  team  for 
commander  to  be  concerned  about 
em,  their  welfare  and  their  activities. 

Regimental  Executive 

should  be  axiomatic  that  only  in 
emergencies  does  the  regimental  com- 
ander  or  the  regimental  executive  ever 
ive  the  command  post  while  the  other 
away.  In  many  regiments  of  World 
irar  II,  the  custom  of  using  the  regi¬ 
mental  executive  as  the  “inside”  or  “ad¬ 
ministrative”  agent  grew  into  a  pattern, 
jais  may  be  said  to  be  a  matter  of 
Srsonalities  and  therefore  subject  to  no 
jle.  But  I  think  there  is  a  better  use  for 
:e  executive. 

He  can  relieve  the  regimental  com- 
ander  of  many  of  his  administrative 
tries  and  still  have  time  to  perform 
iutside”  tasks.  He  should  visit  units, 
lake  reconnaissances  and  be  ready  at  all 
nes  to  take  over  in  the  event  mis- 
rtune  overtakes  this  commander.  But 
f5  is  in  no  position  to  do  this  if  his  job 
is  limited  him  to  the  administrative 
fle  of  the  picture.  At  times  he  may 
Jive  to  take  temporary  command  of  one 
the  battalions— for  which  he  is  not 
ell  fitted  if  his  scope  has  been  limited 
housekeeping. 

Influence  of  the  Commander 

HAVE  given  some  reasons  and  pur¬ 
poses  for  the  regimental  commander’s 
•>its  and  some  methods  which  have 
orked.  I  had  hoped  to  avoid  “leader- 
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ship”  because  even  the  mention  of  this 
powerful  word  very  nearly  takes  a  vol¬ 
ume  before  the  writer  can  extricate  him¬ 
self.  But  since  leadership  is  obviously 
a  principal  reason  for  visits,  it  must  be 
mentioned. 

In  modern  war,  both  our  own  and 
the  enemy’s  weapons  cause  a  great  deal 
of  planned  dispersion  of  units  and  men 
on  the  battlefield  and  new  wars  will 
see  this  tendency  increase.  The  actual 
weight  of  powerful  infantry  units,  di¬ 
visions,  in  their  most  forward  parts  is 
made  up  of  thinly  manned  posts  scat¬ 
tered  over  distances,  armed  with  weap¬ 
ons  to  cover  intervening  areas,  and 
heavily  supported  by  overhead-firing 
weapons  in  the  rear.  Leadership  in  these 
small  posts  is  and  must  be  within  each 
such  group. 

In  a  literal  sense  leadership  can  be 
exercised  only  over  those  the  eye  can 
see.  Noncommissioned  officers  and  lieu¬ 
tenants  are  usually  the  only  persons  who 
can  exercise  this  form  of  leadership, 
though  sometimes  a  captain  can.  But 
when  the  captain  assumes  direct  lead¬ 
ership  of  one  of  his  platoons,  he  is  seiz¬ 
ing  the  privilege  and  duty  of  that 
platoon’s  commander,  who  if  capable 
of  the  job  himself  has  been  unjustly 
dispossessed  of  it.  Indeed  his  future 
usefulness  and  growth  may  have  been 
impaired. 

If  the  platoon  commander  has  become 
a  casualty  and  his  second  in  command 
is  not  qualified,  or  if  the  platoon  com¬ 
mander  is  not  big  enough  for  the  task, 
the  captain  can  and  should  lead  the 


platoon.  But  he  must  find  a  new  platoon 
commander  before  another  action. 

This  may  seem  a  far  cry  from  the 
regimental  commander,  but  I  am  at¬ 
tempting  to  show  that,  in  battle,  leader¬ 
ship  in  the  sense  of  direct  influence 
over  troops  is  carried  out  in  different 
ways  at  different  levels.  The  higher  the 
echelon,  the  less  the  direct  influence  a 
commander  can  exercise  over  his  soldiers. 
There  are  many  ways  the  regimental 
commander  can  and  does  influence  the 
men  of  his  regiment.  But  he  must  early 
learn  that  in  battle  he  has  little  direct 
influence  over  his  small  units,  squads 
and  platoons  and  little  more  over  his 
companies.  He  must,  in  fact,  concen¬ 
trate  his  efforts  on  his  captains,  majors 
and  lieutenant  colonels.  His  attitudes, 
views,  character  and  determination  are 
forced  into  the  minds  of  these  officers 
by  every  means  and  at  every  opportunity 
until  their  actions,  in  turn  translated 
into  the  actions  of  the  troops,  become 
the  realization  of  the  direct  influence  of 
the  regimental  commander.  But  while 
centering  his  attentions  on  these  officers, 
he  does  take  every  opportunity  to  talk 
to  his  men  individually  or  in  groups 
wherever  he  may  see  them— a  smile,  a 
wave,  a  word  or  two,  no  matter  what— 
the  soldier  values  these  attentions  and 
responds  to  them. 

And  it  is  for  these  reasons  that  the 
regimental  commander,  in  selecting  for 
himself  the  critical  spot  at  the  critical 
time,  does  so  with  the  purpose  of  lead¬ 
ing  his  field  officers  and  captains  rather 
than  his  squads  and  platoons. 
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GIVE  US  BACK  OUR  PRIDE 

An  old-timer  says  we  soldiers  are  home¬ 
sick  for  an  outfit  we  can  “belong”  to. 

THERE  has  been  a  lot  of  noise  about  ways  to  make  the  Army  an  attractive  career  in  order 
to  get  the  high-class  young  men  that  the  Army  will  need  for  high  positions  in  twenty  or 
thirty  years.  Some  of  the  noise  has  to  do  with  being  underpaid,  curtailment  of  post  ex¬ 
change  privileges,  loss  of  dependent  medical  care  and  lack  of  stabilized  tours  of  duty.  AIL 
of  these  have  some  effect.  But  nobody  in  any  of  the  services  is  starving  to  death.  There  arei 
plenty  of  new  1953  cars  around  every  camp,  post,  air  base  and  naval  installation.  Nobody; 
is  dying  for  lack  of  medical  care,  and  you  can  still  buy  a  lot  at  the  post  exchange. 

THE  one  thing  that  is  making  the  service  unattractive  is  never  mentioned.  That  is  the 
lack  of  a  sense  of  accomplishment  a  soldier  can  get  from  doing  his  duty.  There  used  to  be^ 
a  great  sense  of  pride  in  the  service,  pride  in  doing  a  job  well,  pride  in  being  a  part  of  am 
efficient  and  effective  machine  devoted  to  the  defense  of  our  country. 

Much  if  not  all  of  the  pride  developed  in  the  Army  came  from  a  definite  feeling  of 
being  identified  with  something.  We  served  with  particular  units  for  fairly  long  periods 
of  time,  and  built  up  strong  friendships,  we  worked  with  people  we  knew  to  a  common 
end.  In  the  Army,  you  had  a  “home.”  When  you  were  not  on  duty  with  a  unit,  you 
had  a  home  in  the  “Chiefs  Office”  in  Washington. 

Before  the  war,  units  were  small,  but  training  was  vigorous  in  spite  of  obstacles.  Wher 
you  went  to  school  you  received  instruction  from  the  very  cream  of  the  Army.  There  wat 
drive,  energy,  and,  above  all,  efficiency  in  the  entire  program.  You  felt  alive,  and  you  knew 
that  you  were  going  places  with  a  going  concern. 

The  war  didn't  change  this  too  much.  The  regulars  were  scatteied  far  and  wide  anc 
became,  just  as  we  had  always  known  we  would,  a  small  highly  trained  segment  ir 
the  entire  structure  required  to  fight  a  major  war.  But  for  most  of  us  we  still  belonged 
to  a  “unit,”  be  it  a  separate  tank  battalion,  a  division,  or  corps.  We  were  part  of  a  team,  anc 
what  we  did  affected  the  entire  team.  Sometimes  the  team  hubbled  and  bubbled,  bu 
most  of  the  time  you  were  caught  up  in  a  tremendous  act,  in  which  the  individua 
contributed  all  that  he  could  for  the  common  cause. 

TODAY  the  entire  picture  is  changed.  Nobody,  from  the  newest  selective  service  re 
cruit,  to  colonels  with  thirty  years’  service,  and  many  generals,  belongs  to  anything 
Here  today  and  gone  tomorrow.  Few  officers  stay  over  one  year  in  any  one  job,  unles 
it’s  a  staff  job  in  the  Pentagon.  It’s  the  same  for  enlisted  men:  old-timers,  NCOs,  am 
recruits  fresh  from  training  centers,  all  are  casual.  Punch  a  button,  out  fall  the  cards,  sem 
them  all  to  hell  and  gone.  Through  the  “pipeline,  join  a  unit,  stay  a  few  months,  bad 
into  the  pipeline.  Punch  the  button,  officers  and  enlisted  men,  old  and  young,  experience! 
and  green,  just  punch  the  button,  and  send  them  on  their  way,  for  everyone  in  the  Arm 
now  is  a  number  in  an  IBM  machine. 

Nobody  has  a  home  any  more.  The  bright  young  staff  officers  shy  away  from  coir 
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mand.  Get  on  the  staff.  You  can  make  decisions  without  responsibility.  Get  on  the  staff, 
/our  efficiency  rating  is  bound  to  be  high,  no  one  low-rates  a  staff  officer.  Get  on  the  staff, 
you  can’t  get  your  throat  cut  because  of  the  VD  rate,  and  the  AWOL  rate. 


jrHERE  are  too  many  “staff  studies”  and  too  much  talk;  not  enough  decisive  action.  The 
Army  is  waiting  for  the  strong,  clear  voice  of  command;  a  voice  that  will  blow  away  the 
og  imposed  by  boards  and  committees  and  ad  hoc  groups  of  well-meaning  advisers;  a  voice 
hat  will  give  meaning  and  direction  to  an  Army  that  is  sound,  but  bewildered.  Look  at 
Ivhat  we  have  been  doing. 


Who  worries  about  training  the  “young  idea  how  to  shoot”?  Marksmanship  doesn’t 
:ount  for  too  much  any  more.  Are  your  TI&E  bulletin  boards  up  to  date  and  sparkling 
ivith  the  gems  of  wisdom  dispensed  by  higher  authority?  Don’t  bother  to  really  get  down 
md  know  your  men  and  really  talk  to  them  about  the  things  that  are  a  soldier’s  life. 

And  watch  your  Supply  Economy  Program.  Do  you  have  the  very  latest  slogan  pasted 
n  every  nook  and  comer?  What  does  it  matter  if  you  have  only  about  one- third  of  the 
naintenance  personnel  required  to  keep  your  equipment  in  shape?  Why  worry  because 
Jrou  have  been  issued  tanks  costing  over  350,000  dollars  apiece  but  have  never  been  issued 
he  tools  to  keep  them  in  proper  condition? 


Is  morale  low?  Don’t  give  a  soldier  pride  in  his  unit.  Don’t  train  him  in  the  essentials 
)f  a  soldier’s  knowledge  until  he  knows  that  he’s  the  best  damn  soldier  in  the  best  damn 
quad,  in  the  best  damn  platoon  in  the  best  damn  company  in  the  best  damn  battalion  in 
he  Army.  That  isn’t  necessary  any  more.  Just  give  him  a  bright  scarf  to  wear  around  his 
leek,  and  a  fancy  cord  to  wear  around  his  shoulder. 


THERE  must  be  a  commander.  The  General  Staff  should  become  the  general’s  staff, 
*  with  the  G’s  functioning  as  responsible  advisers.  Put  the  crown  back  on  the  troop  com- 
nander  and  pat  him  on  the  back  once  in  a  while.  Honor  the  troop  commander  above  the 
Itaff  when  he  is  good,  and  bounce  him  out  on  his  ear  when  he  isn’t.  Cut  the  staffs  back, 
educe  the  pipeline  and  form  enough  units  to  command. 

Give  everybody  a  “home,”  officers  and  professional  enlisted  men.  Keep  your  officers  and 
nlisted  men  in  units,  under  good  commanders,  and  they  will  carve  out  a  career  for  them- 
ielves. 


Put  back  the  “Chiefs”  of  the  combat  arms  so  that  every  one  will  have  a  home,  even  dur- 
ng  those  tours  of  duty  when  he  cannot  be  with  a  unit.  This  is  imperative.  The  combat 
ervices  are  dying  on  the  vine  for  lack  of  a  strong  authoritative  spokesman  to  represent 
hem  in  the  Pentagon.  The  Chiefs  of  the  technical  services  are  now  the  tail  that  is  wag¬ 
ing  the  dog  they  are  supposed  to  support. 

!  Clear  away  the  undergrowth  that  prevents  positive  action,  clear  away  the  weeds  that 
>revent  efficiency.  Once  the  high  command  begins  to  function  effectively  and  efficiently, 
ve  will  have  our  pride  back. 


;  You  don’t  believe  it?  Just  ask  that  young  captain,  or  that  young  lieutenant  colonel. 
\sk  the  first  sergeant  of  any  unit,  or  the  platoon  sergeant  sweating  over  a  new  group  of 
nen  in  a  replacement  training  division.  What!  They  all  said  the  same  thing.  “Sure,  we 
leed  more  pay,  you  have  to  live,  but  that  isn’t  everything.  I  love  the  Army,  and  I  keep 
taying  on  because  I  just  can’t  help  believing  that  some  day  someone  will  come  along  and 
here  will  be  a  change,  and  we’ll  have  an  army  again.” 
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A  National  Guardsman  says  that  if  we’re  really  seri¬ 
ous  about  creating  a  Ready  Reserve  force  it  is  time  to 


FISH  OR  CUT  BAIT 


COLONEL  ROBERT  F.  COCKLIN 


THERE  is  evidence  that  the  Pentagon 
and  Congress  have  embarked  on  the 
almost-annual  re-evaluation  of  the  Army 
Reserve  program.  Despite  the  passage 
last  year  of  the  Armed  Forces  Reserve 
Act,  the  so-called  “Magna  Charta  for 
the  Reserves,  it  appears  now  that  it 
wasn't  quite  what  they  wanted  after  all 
and  the  Reserve  Officers’  Association 
which  fought  long  and  hard  for  it  is  back 
looking  for  more  service  secretaries  and  a 
larger  military  staff  to  look  after  the  Re¬ 
serves.  There  are  vague  stirrings  in 
other  directions  too,  and  if  Congress  can 
only  find  the  time,  a  full  session  of  ora¬ 
tory,  and  very  little  in  the  way  of  con¬ 
crete  accomplishment  that  will  honestly 
help  to  increase  the  size  and  efficiency 
of  our  civilian  components  can  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  result. 

Excess  verbiage  and  compromise  are 
habitual  when  this  subject  comes  up,  so 
a  brief  examination  of  some  of  the  per¬ 
tinent  facts  that  always  seem  to  get  way¬ 
laid  should  be  worthwhile. 

Stated  briefly,  our  whole  Reserve  pro¬ 
gram  revolves  around  one  basic  fact: 
since  the  end  of  World  War  II  the  Na¬ 
tional  Guard  has  delivered  the  goods 
and  the  Reserve  has  not.  There  are  a 
variety  of  reasons  for  this  and  none  will 
be  overcome  by  getting  bigger  staff  sec¬ 
tions  or  more  under  or  assistant  secre¬ 


taries. 

Stripped  of  all  the  nice  turns  of  phrase, 


Colonel  Robert  F.  Cocklin,  Artillery- 
NGUS,  needs  no  introduction  to  our 
readers  in  his  dual  capacity  as  Artillery 
Editor  and  Advertising  Director  of  this 
magazine.  But  he  is  also  Chief  of  Staff 
of  ffie  District  of  Columbia  National 
Guard  and  in  six  short  years  has  become 
an  ardent  and  faithful  Guardsman.  Fie 
entered  the  Army  in  1942,  attended  the 
artillery  OCS  at  Fort  Sill,  and  sewed  in 
the  Pacific  with  the  93d  Infantry  Divi¬ 
sion.  After  the  war  he  was  Associate  Edi¬ 
tor  of  The  Field  Artillery  Journal  for  a 
time  and  then  joined  the  staff  of  The 
National  Guardsman.  Fie  joined  the 
staff  of  the  Combat  Forces  Journal 
when  it  began  publication  in  1950. 


there  are  some  good,  solid,  practical  rea¬ 
sons  why  the  Army  knows  that  it  must 
have  a  National  Guard  and  why  it  really 
wants  it.  Probably  the  first  and  foremost 
reason  is  the  matter  of  dollars.  The  Fed¬ 
eral  Government,  in  this  instance  the 
Department  of  Defense,  must  foot  the 
entire  bill  for  the  Organized  Reserve 
Program.  The  Guard  on  the  other  hand 
gets  part  of  its  sustenance  from  state 
treasuries.  For  fiscal  year  1953,  the  Con¬ 
gress  appropriated  $153,300,000  to  sup¬ 
port  the  activities  of  the  Army  National 
Guard.  The  several  states  and  their 
political  subdivisions  likewise  anted  up 
almost  $100,000,000  in  support  of  the 
National  Guard  during  the  same  period. 
Even  the  most  rabid  exponent  of  the 
Army  Reserve  would  have  to  admit  that 
no  such  sums  in  the  way  of  state  sup¬ 
port  could  ever  be  raised  to  back  a  pure¬ 
ly  federal  reserve  force. 

What’s  more,  the  Chief  of  National 
Guard  Bureau,  as  a  primary  program 
director,  was  responsible  for  establishing 
and  justifying  the  amounts  the  Guard 
received  from  the  Federal  Government. 
And  the  Guard  helped  push  the  budget 
through  Congress.  With  the  terrific  econ¬ 
omy  pressures  being  exerted  against  the 
Pentagon,  is  it  any  wonder  that  a  re¬ 
serve  force  that  can  obtain  $100,000,000 
from  state  taxpayers  is  in  high  favor? 

Actually,  this  financial  picture  goes 
even  farther  than  the  appropriations  in¬ 
dicate.  Not  only  is  the  dollar  support 
there  but  also  the  National  Guard  pro¬ 
vides  a  reservoir  of  men  and  equipment 
that  is  readily  available  to  the  regular 
services  in  the  event  of  an  emergency. 
After  the  bell  rang  on  Korea,  the 
Army  National  Guard  turned  over  to  the 
Army  $193,000,000  worth  of  tanks, 
trucks,  radios,  recoilless  weapons  and 
other  items  which  had  been  paid  for 
out  of  Federal  funds  appropriated  for 
the  National  Guard.  In  addition,  Na¬ 
tional  Guard  units  that  were  called  to 
active  duty  took  with  them  an  addi¬ 
tional  billion  dollars  worth  of  equip¬ 
ment.  Most  of  this  equipment,  incident¬ 


ally,  stayed  with  the  Army.  When  Na¬ 
tional  Guardsmen  were  released  from 
Federal  sendee,  they  came  home  com- 
plete  with  duffel  bag  and  the  clothes  on 
their  backs,  and  that’s  about  all.  The 
money  for  stockpiling  and  maintenance 
of  such  quantities  of  equipment  as  the 
Guard  had  in  1950  would  never  have 
been  appropriated  to  the  Army  for  its 
reserves.  Therefore  the  Guard  s  stock¬ 
pile  represents  a  welcome  backlog  when 
the  sirens  of  war  or  "police  actions” 
sound  off  in  the  Pentagon. 

Another  financial  reason  why  the< 
Guard  merits  support  lies  in  the  more 
than  $500,000,000  worth  of  state-owned 
armories,  camps,  and  other  training  fa¬ 
cilities.  To  replace  these  would  cost  well 
over  two  billion  dollars  and  it  seems 
hiahly  doubtful  that  the  states  would 
relinquish  these  properties  without  ade¬ 
quate  compensation. 


IN  the  past  (and  with  some  justifica¬ 
tion),  the  Guard  was  criticized  foci 
playing  politics  and  having  “political” 
officers.  Since  the  Regular  Army  and  Air 
Force  have  been  given  the  veto  power 
on  Guard  commissions  and  promotions,' 
this  whipping  boy  has  lost  his  useful-i 
ness. 

One  other  obstacle— either  real  or  im¬ 
agined— has  likewise  gone  by  the  board.i 
There  was  a  time  when  each  governor 
had  to  be  consulted  on  any  and  all  plans- 
to  send  the  Guard  out  of  the  state  foi 
training.  Written  agreements  now  exist 
which  not  only  readily  facilitate  thi* 
kind  of  training  but  permit  the  calling 
to  duty  of  certain  units  without  clearing 
them  through  the  governor. 

Fet’s  look  now  at  the  job  that  has  beer- 
done  in  organizing,  recruiting  and  train 
ing  civilian-component  units,  which  isi 
after  all,  the  basic  consideration.  Jus 
before  the  Korean  emergency,  the  Guaro 
had  allotted  98  per  cent  of  the  5,37! 
units  in  its  troop  basis  and  95  per  cen 
of  these  units  had  surpassed  and  main 
tained  the  strength  necessary  to  gaii 
and  keep  Federal  recognition.  This  wa 
done  even  though  the  Guard  acceptet 
a  much  higher  troop  basis  than  it  origi 
nally  wanted  and  was  in  competitioi 
with  the  regular  services,  the  Arm 
Reserve,  and  the  draft  board  for  mer 
The  Army  Reserve  program,  on  the  othe 
hand,  has  been  undergoing  constan 
change  and  it  is  difficult  to  arrive  at  an 
figures  that  would  provide  a  fair  con 
parison.  The  Reserve  did  find,  howeve 
that  when  it  was  authorized  to  establis 
so-called  “Class  A”  units  which  woul 
be  comparable  in  status  to  Nation; 
Guard  units,  it  was  unable  to  even  o 
ganize  any  appreciable  numbers  of  unit 
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fhat 


program 


has  never  attained  even 


mnimum  goals. 

O 


Why  should  the  National  Guard  be 
ible  to  accomplish  these  things  and  get 
;uch  support  when  the  Reserve  can’t? 

There  are  many  reasons.  There  is  evi- 
lence,  for  example,  that  those  citizen- 
;oldiers  who  wish  activelv  to  engage  in 

J  O  O 

military  training  gravitate  toward  the 

J  o  o 

National  Guard  because  it  is  well  or¬ 
ganized,  has  the  units,  equipment,  pay 
ind  training  facilities.  This  doesn’t  leave 
nany  like-minded  patriots  for  the  Re- 
;erve  to  draw  on. 

Certainly  a  good  bit  of  state  and  local 
support  for  the  Guard  has  its  roots  in  the  THAT  leads  into  the  biggest  problem 
listorical  dual-mission  status  of  the  ■  in  the  whole  civilian  component  pic- 

.  how  to  get  citizen-soldier  units 


Both  the  Army  Reserve  and  the  National 
Guard  have  found  that  the  wording  of 
the  Universal  Military  Training  and  the 
Selective  Service  -Acts  which  requires 
draftees  to  fulfill  a  reserve  obligation 
after  their  active  duty  service  is  just 
words  and  that  these  men  are  not  attend¬ 
ing  drills  or  joining  organized  units  in 
any  appreciable  numbers.  The  law  con¬ 
tains  neither  the  teeth  nor  the  incentive 
to  induce  veterans  to  enroll  voluntarily 
when  they  can  satisfy  the  legal  require¬ 
ments  by  letting  their  names  be  carried 
in  the  index  card  files. 


uard.  Local  support  is  vital,  not  be- 
:ause  state  legislators  feel  sorry  for  the 
ederal  budget,  but  because  the  National 
Suard  is  a  state  force  the  governors  can 
tse  in  disasters  and  emergencies  and  for 
naintaining  internal  security.  As  a  “force 
n  being’’  it  has  probably  stopped  more 
iots  and  public  disorders  without  being 
ailed  out  than  it  has  when  called  out. 

You  can’t  discount  either  the  long  and 
colorful  history  of  the  Guard  and  its 
tanding,  particularly  in  the  smaller  cities 
md  towns  where  service  in  the  local 
uard  unit  is,  by  long  tradition,  an 
lonor  and  a  privilege.  These  things  give 
he  Guard  a  community  tie  which  the 
purely  Federal  Reserve  program  can 
pever  get. 

In  the  matter  of  officers,  there  has 
lever  been  available  to  the  Guard  or 
ileserves  a  better  qualified  and  trained 
'roup  of  officers  than  exists  today.  Prac- 
ically  every  officer  in  the  National 
Guard  has  ha,d  World  War  II  combat 
jxperience  and  many  are  now  returning 
ijrom  their  additional  Korean  tours.  The 
lame  is  true  of  the  officers  in  the  Army 
ileserve. 


ture  . 

whipped  into  shape  so  that  a  minimum 
of  training  time  after  mobilization  is  re¬ 
quired  before  the  unit  is  combat-ready 
in  the  fullest  sense.  The  Korean  emer¬ 
gency  showed  that  we  had  come  a  long 
way  in  this  direction  since  mobilization 
for  World  War  II.  But  were  still  not 
doing  well  enough. 

Strength  is  a  big  part  of  the  problem, 
to  be  sure.  Also,  Regular  Army  instructor 
personnel  have  been  in  very  short  sup¬ 
ply.  Then,  too,  you  can  only  expect  citi¬ 
zen-soldiers  to  put  in  so  much  time  with¬ 
out  completely  neglecting  their  families 
and  their  means  of  livelihood.  A  typical 
National  Guard  unit  commander  puts 
in  two  nights  a  week  (one  administra¬ 
tive,  and  one  training),  six  week-ends  a 
year,  fifteen  field  training  days,  plus  as¬ 
sorted  inspections,  parades,  and  other 
ceremonies  and  meetings.  And  he  gets 
paid  for  only  the  regularly  scheduled 
program;  the  rest  is  on  him  and  his 
family.  This  aspect  of  the  problem  must 
be  met  by  making  every  moment  of  the 
training  time  worthwhile.  Fortunately 
progress  is  being  made  in  this  direction. 


The  National  Guard  is  a  purely  volun 

ary  force  .  .  .  and  therein  lie  both  its  IF  we  are  to  build  a  really  strong  citizen 

I  Reserve,  we  are  poinv  to  have  to  fare 


greatest  strength  and  its  greatest  weak¬ 
ness.  It  makes  the  Guard  stronger  be- 
jause  the  men  who  join  the  Guard  are 
[here  because  they  want  to  be.  At  the 
fame  time  though,  it  weakens  the  Guard 
because  valuable  training  time  must  be 
Jevoted  to  recruiting  in  order  to  keep 
he  units  up  to  strength.  This  has 
aaturally  resulted  in  proposals  to 
baft  young  men  into  the  Guard  or 
;ome  similar  method  of  forced  serv¬ 
ice  in  the  Guard.  Most  Guard  lead¬ 
ers  strongly  oppose  such  measures. 

I  hey  want  the  Guard  to  remain  a 
'oluntary  service  (despite  the  time 
ind  difficulties  in  recruiting),  and 
hey  have  not  yet  seen  a  workable 
nethod  of  forcing  civilians  to  attend 
raining  sessions  against  their  will. 

MJGUST,  1953 


Reserve,  we  are  going  to  have  to  face 
the  facts  as  they  exist— even  though  we 
may  wish  them  to  be  different.  We’ve 
got  to  provide  a  place  for  all  officers  and 
enlisted  men  who  want  to  participate 
actively,  and  we’ve  got  to  keep  a  firmer 
grip  on  those  who  will  only  fulfill  that 


portion  of  their  military  obligation  that 
is  forced  on  them.  Those  who  serve 
voluntarily  and  actively  in  a  Reserve  or 
National  Guard  component  are  certainly 
entitled  to  greater  consideration  in  mat¬ 
ters  of  pay  and  promotion  than  those 
who  have  to  be  coerced  into  serving  their 
country. 

Several  schemes  have  been  advanced 
in  the  past  for  strengthening  our  Reserve 
components.  In  a  past  issue  of  Combat 
Forces  Journal  a  Reserve  colonel  ad¬ 
vanced  a  good  suggestion.  He  would 
have  all  enlisted  men  serve  in  organ- 
ized  National  Guard  units.  Each  of  the 
Guard  units  would  have  as  satellites  one, 
two,  or  three  Reserve  units  composed 
wholly  of  officers.  The  Reserve  officers 
could  take  on  some  of  the  instruction— 
the  Guard  units  would  have  some  vitally 
needed  help  and  the  training  for  all 
would  be  greatly  improved.  Such  a  pro¬ 
gram  as  this  has  the  merit  of  simplicity. 
It  seems  entirely  workable  except  in 
those  few  regions  where  there  isn't  a 
National  Guard  outfit. 

Looking  a  little  farther  into  the  fu¬ 
ture,  there  is  always  the  possibility  of 
the  National  Guard  and  Army  Reserve 
becoming  the  training  vehicle  in  full  or 
in  part  for  a  real  Universal  Military 
Training  program.  If  reserve  duty  were 
made  an  alternative  to  active  duty,  re¬ 
serve  ranks  would  fill  up  fast.  But  this 
would  not  be  fair  in  time  of  emergency 
such  as  now  exists.  It  is  for  the  future. 

One  alternative  for  these  times  would 
be  to  re-draft  to  active  duty  those  draftees 
who  fail  to  fulfill  their  reserve  obliga¬ 
tion.  Such  action,  if  diligently  pursued, 
would  supply  the  greatest  single  source 
of  reluctant  patriots  for  the  immediate 
future.  Coming  back  to  our  earlier  points 
though,  there  would  have  to  be  a  great¬ 
ly  expanded  National  Guard,  since  the 
Guard  has  the  facilities  and  equipment 
and  the  Reserve  does  not. 

THERE  may  be  a  better  solution  and 
we  would  stand  a  better  chance  of  find¬ 
ing  it  if  the  Reserve  program  could  be 
evaluated  dispassionately  and  realistical¬ 
ly.  We  cannot  afford  the  illusion  of 
strength  created  by  millions  of  names  in 
filing  cabinets.  We  need  organized 
and  operating  civilian  component 
units  training  the  maximum  num¬ 
ber  of  citizen-soldiers. 

The  National  Guard  needs  a 
‘Magna  Charta’’  for  the  1950s. 
off 


Take  it 


Washington’s 


George 

broad  back  and  out  from  behind 
the  militia  clause  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion.  It  can  stand  on  its  feet  and  it 
can  deliver  the  goods.  And  that 
should  be  the  determining  factor. 
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By  moving  the  piece  forward  maximum  elevation  can  be  attained.  However, 
one  disadvantage  is  a  loss  of  400  mils  in  deflection. 


OVERHEAD  COVER 
FOR  ARTILLERY 


CAPTAIN  RICHARD  JENNINGS 


A  frontal  view  of  the  bunkers  shows  that  cannoneers  have  almost  complete 
protection  against  air  bursts,  and  limited  protection  against  ground  bursts, 

even  on  hits  and  near  hits. 
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AT  twilight  on  6  October  1952,  about 
200  rounds  of  76mm  and  122mm 
artillery  whistled  into  the  Able  and 
Baker  positions  of  the  7th  Divisions 
48th  Field  Artillery  near  Kumwha,  Ko-  j 
rea.  Manning  their  howitzers  in  the 
midst  of  the  fire,  the  cannoneers  re-  j 
turned  the  fire  of  the  enemy  batteries. 

Most  of  the  incoming  rounds  fell  i 
over  but  one  burst  directly  in  front  of 
the  Number  2  gun  of  Baker  Battery, 
knocking  the  tube  from  the  carriage  and 
wounding  the  chief  of  section  and  two  ! 
cannoneers. 

The  Chinese  fire  was  part  of  the  prep¬ 
aration  for  the  CCF  attack  on  White  ? 
Horse  Mountain  to  the  west,  and  fol¬ 
lowed  the  normal  Chinese  practice  of 
taking  all  known  artillery  and  mortar 
positions  under  fire  during  an  attack. 
Although  our  counterbattery  fire  soon  i 
silenced  the  enemy  guns,  the  enemy  did  [ 
succeed  in  knocking  out  one  of  our 
howitzers  and  partially  neutralized  the  I 
ability  of  the  two  batteries  to  fire. 

During  the  many  months  of  stale¬ 
mated  fighting,  Communist  artillery 
had  literally  gone  underground.  Tun¬ 
neled  through  the  Korean  mountains 
and  holed  up  in  caves,  the  Chinese  field 
pieces  were  becoming  increasingly  more 
difficult  to  locate  and  destroy.  U.  N.  ar¬ 
tillery  was  finding  itself  facing  a  numeri¬ 
cally  superior,  cleverly  dug-in  artillery 
force  that  proved  a  formidable  opponent 
during  the  Triangle  Hill  and  later  bat¬ 
tles.  •  i 

As  an  answer  to  enemy  counterbat¬ 
tery  fire,  the  7th  Division’s  artillery  bor¬ 
rowed  an  idea  from  the  ROK  battalions 
of  the  5th  Field  Artillery  Group  and 
developed  overhead  cover  for  the  indi¬ 
vidual  artillery  pieces.  While  scarcely 
practicable  during  a  war  of  movement, 
the  overhead  gun  bunkers  serve  as  worth 


Captain  Richard  Milburn  Jennings, 
Artillery,  has  been  operations  officer  and 
a  battery  commander  since  his  arrival 
in  Korea  in  September  of  1952.  As  a 
battery  commander  he  completed  twen¬ 
ty  overhead  covers  in  various  positions 
along  the  155-mile  front.  He  is  a  veteran 
of  World  War  II  and  a  1945  graduate 
of  Stanford  University.  He  entered  the 
Army  in  January,  1946. 
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Rotating  bunker  gate  protects  crews  from  bursts  behind  the  housing.  This 
gate  can  be  opened  in  a  few  sconds  if  the  piece  must  be  removed. 


iwhile  protection  during  a  static  war. 

The  7th  Division  was  withdrawn  from 
;the.line  before  work  could  actually  com¬ 
mence,  however,  and  it  was  not  until 
'January  1953  when  it  returned  to  the 
line  in  the  Old  Baldy  Sector,  that  the 
overhead  cover  program  actually  got  un¬ 
der  way. 

WORKING  against  the  handicaps  of 
frozen  ground  and  freezing  weather, 
:he  artillerymen  chipped  and  blasted 
aoles  for  the  uprights,  and  then  con¬ 
structed  the  frames  of  logs  and  heavy 
:ut  timber.  The  sides  were  made  of 
olanking,  and  the  roof  was  covered  with 
ogs,  sandbags  and  earth.  When  the 
;ides  were  completed,  earth  was  bull¬ 
dozed  against  them  as  high  as  the  roof 
o  economize  on  sandbags  and  provide 
oetter  protection  and  camouflage. 

Although  the  overheads  built  by  the 
aatteries  differed  slightly  in  design,  a 
ypical  model  for  a  105mm  howitzer 
ias  a  center  frame  about  sixteen  feet 
;quare  supporting  a  roof  over  the  how- 
tzer  while  a  wing  on  both  sides  provides 
oom  to  shift  the  trails  and  to  store 
immo  and  section  equipment.  The  front 
:enter  is  cut  back  a  few  feet  to  allow 
ugh-angle  fire.  While  it  was  hoped  to 
)btain  3200  mils  traverse,  the  average 
ounker  allowed  only  about  2800  mils, 
rhis  normally  provided  enough  traverse, 
aowever,  to  cover  the  division  front. 

rHERE  are  advantages  and  disadvan¬ 
tages  to  the  overhead  cover.  Veterans 
i)f  World  War  II  would  probably  scoff 
it  it,  but  in  a  static  war  as  in  Korea, 
leviations  from  standard  techniques  of- 
:en  pay  off. 

One  of  the  most  obvious  disadvantages 
s  the  limited  traverse  for  both  indirect 
ind  direct  fire.  In  normal  fluid-type 
,var,  this  disadvantage  would  be  prohibi- 
:ive,  but  on  the  static  front  in  Korea, 
:here  have  been  very  few  cases  of  a  gun 
oeing  “called  out”  because  of  the  over¬ 
lead.  Any  deep  enemy  penetration  to 
he  flank  of  the  battery  position  would 
pf  course  require  the  withdrawal  of  the 
howitzers  from  the  bunkers  and  the  oc- 
:upation  of  alternate  gun  positions. 

Not  the  least  of  the  drawbacks  is  the 
expense  involved  in  time  and  construc¬ 
tion  materials.  The  heavy  uprights  and 
he  stringers  supporting  the  roof  must 
be  constructed  of  twelve-inch  by  twelve- 
nch  timbers  or  equivalent,  and,  as  the 
engineers  kept  reminding  the  artillery¬ 
men,  even  sandbags  run  into  money.  By 
digging  the  gun  pit  down  several  feet 
and  pushing  earth  on  the  walls,  sand 
bags  were  saved. 


The  overhead  covers  have  fulfilled 
their  primary  function  and  do  protect 
gun  crews  and  ammunition  during  ene¬ 
my  shelling.  The  bunker  protects  the 
cannoneers  from  fragments  from  the 
rear,  sides,  or  directly  overhead.  The 
men  are  vulnerable  only  to  bursts  in 
front  of  or  slightly  above  the  firing  aper¬ 
ture  or  to  direct  hits  on  the  bunker  by 
heavy  caliber  shells.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  bunker  could  withstand  the  hit  of  a 
mortar  or  light  artillery  piece. 

The  storage  space  in  the  wings  of  the 
overhead  practically  eliminate  the  need 


for  conventional  ammunition  bunkers. 
Two  hundred  rounds  may  be  kept  com¬ 
fortably  within  the  overhead,  facilitating 
the  handling  and  preparation  of  the 
rounds  by  the  cannoneers. 

Many  artillerymen  will  stick  with  the 
requirements  of  6400  mil  traverse  and 
decry  the  “Maginot  Line”  danger  of  stat¬ 
ic  positions.  The  fact  remains,  though, 
that  the  overhead  covers  have  permitted 
our  guns,  despite  enemy  shelling,  to  re¬ 
main  with  their  primary  mission— that 
of  timely  and  continuous  fire  support  for 
the  infantry. 

This  one  holds  200  rounds. 


Bunkers  also  provide  cover  for  ammunition. 


AUGUST,  1953 
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LET’S 

HARNESS 

THE 

WEATHER 

LIEUTENANT  COLONEL 
FREDERICK  C.  WHITE 


A  LARGE  amount  of  weather  informa¬ 
tion  is  gathered  by  many  separate 
agencies  at  different  places  in  the  combat 
zone,  but  up  to  now  these  data  have 
never  been  fully  integrated,  coordinated, 
evaluated  and  disseminated  for  the  joint 
use  of  all  services.  It  is  a  job  that  could 
be  done  by  the  Air-Ground  Weather 
Center  which  the  Tactical  Air  Force  sets 
up  close  to  the  Joint  Operations  Center. 

It  is  the  Joint  Operations  Center’s  job 
to  integrate  the  air  and  ground  effort. 
It  has  a  fine  communications  network 
and  so  is  in  a  good  position  to  develop 
its  weather  activities  farther  for  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  all  the  services.  In  the  past, 
divisions  and  lower  units  have  received 
limited  and  often  inaccurate  weather 
forecasts  through  their  intelligence  chan¬ 
nels. 

There  are  more  than  twenty-five  Armv 
units  scattered  within  the  combat  area 
of  a  field  army  that  have  weather  equip¬ 
ment  they  use  to  get  ballistic  informa¬ 
tion  for  the  correction  of  their  own  gun¬ 
fire.  Here  are  the  types  of  units  and 
their  equipment: 

(1)  Meteorological  sections  of  Field 
Artillery  observation  battalions;  radio 
direction  finder,  radiosonde  (radio 
sounding  device),  radiosonde  receptor, 
barometer,  psychrometer,  theodolite,  bal¬ 
loon,  anemometer. 


Lieutenant  Colonel  Frederick  G. 
White,  Infantry,  is  presently  on  duty 
at  Fort  Bragg,  N.  C.,  as  G2  Air  of  XVIII 
Corps.  A  graduate  of  West  Point,  Class 
of  1940,  Colonel  White  was  first  com¬ 
missioned  in  the  Coast  Artillery  Corps 
but  transferred  to  the  Infantry  in  1944. 


(2)  Division  artillery  meteorological 
sections  (pibal);  theodolite,  balloon,  ba¬ 
rometer,  psychrometer. 

(3)  AAA  groups;  identical  equip¬ 
ment  to  the  artillery  observation  battal¬ 
ion’s  meteorological  section. 

(4)  AAA  brigades;  two  sections,  iden¬ 
tical  to  group,  capable  of  obtaining 
weather  information. 

(5)  Meteorological  sections  of  infan¬ 
try  heavy  mortar  battalions;  barometer, 
psychrometer,  anemometer. 


(6)  Meteorological  sections  of  smoke 

generator  battalions;  same  as  infantry  ; 
heavy  mortar  battalion.  j, 

(7)  Guided  missiles  battalions;  ; 
weather  equipment  currently  under 
study  subject  to  change  is  believed  to  , 
be  barometer,  psychrometer,  anemome¬ 
ter  and  possibly  theodoloite  and  balloon. 

The  barometers,  of  course,  give  the 
air  pressure;  the  anemometers  tell  the 
surface  wind  speed  and  wind  direction; 
the  theodolite  gives  data  on  the  winds  v 


Launching  a  radiosonde.  In  the  foreground  are  a  Rawin  set  and  a  theodolite. 
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aloft;  and  the  psychrometer  shows  air 
temperatures.  The  radio  direction  find¬ 
er,  radiosonde  and  radiosonde  receptor 
are  electronic  equipment  capable  of 
giving  the  wind  speed  and  direction, 
temperatures,  pressures,  and  relative 
humidity  at  elevations  up  to  one  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  feet. 

Birr  it  isn’t  good  enough  to  make  use 
of  weather  information  at  the  bio 

o 

headquarters  only.  Weather  information 
should  be  used  to  help  the  fighting  man 
accomplish  his  mission. 

Weather  experts  claim  that  if  all  in¬ 
formation  gathered  in  the  combat  area 
were  integrated  and  evaluated  properly, 
commanders  could  be  given  forecasts  up 
to  90  percent  accurate  for  a  specific, 
limited  area. 

In  World  War  II  advantage  was  sel¬ 
dom  taken  of  such  forecasts.  Communi¬ 
cations  channels  were  not  clearly  defined 
and  the  information  came  too  late  to 
be  of  value  to  divisions  and  their  combat 
units.  In  Korea  weather  experts  have 
been  assigned  as  far  forward  as  division. 
But  they  report  that  information  is  still 
(gathered  piecemeal  and  that  all  sources 
and  communications  channels  are  not 
used  to  full  advantage.  There  are  not 
enough  trained  forecasters  to  scatter  even 
thinly  across  a  front. 

The  chart  on  this  page  suggests  a 
jweather  communications  plan  which 
takes  advantage  of  a  system  that  al- 
ireadv  exists.  Without  much  strain  it 
could  handle  brief  coded  weather  re¬ 
ports  from  each  station  about  four  times 
|  daily. 

If  we  put  all  our  combat  area  weather 
lequipment  in  single  harness,  all  ground 
commanders  would  have  details  on  fog, 
snow,  hail,  rain,  low  clouds,  winds, 
visibility,  and  trafficability.  And  pilots 
flying  close  support  missions  would  have 
the  information  they  need  on  such 
things  as  low  clouds,  visibility  and  wind. 
•Moreover,  the  data  that  ground  units 
[could  provide  to  the  Air  Force  weather 
[center  would  be  of  great  value  since 
they  would  greatlv  improve  weather 
forecasts. 

Consolidated  weather  information 
would  also  be  a  help  in  forecasting  bal¬ 
listic  information  for  gunfire  correction. 
With  long  range  guided  missiles  and 
guns  of  all  different  sizes  including  the 
280mm  atomic  gun  in  the  Army  combat 
area  there  is  need  for  the  most  accurate 
weather  information  possible.  And  radio¬ 
logical  and  bacteriological  defense  ex¬ 
perts  are  likewise  vitally  interested  in 
all  types  of  weather  information. 

Sound  weather  information  is  of  great 
interest  to  practically  everybodv. 
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Data  from  the  twenty-five  units  in  a  field  army  that  have  weather  collecting 
equipment  can  be  coordinated  at  the  weather  center  at  the  JOC 
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THIS  IS  TACTICS  ? 

LIEUTENANT  LEWIS  F.  VOLPE 


This  discourse  on  how  and  with 
what  the  Army  fights  won’t  en¬ 
lighten  civilians,  but  may  startle 
the  long-hairs  at  Leavenworth 

WE  hear  and  see  constant  reference 
these  days  to  a  mysterious  and  very 
awesome  science  called  Tactics.  Un¬ 
doubtedly,  some  confusion  exists  about 
this  word  and  its  basic  fundamentals. 
We  shall  eliminate  that  confusion  in 
this  article. 

(It  should  be  stated  that  the  material 
contained  herein  is  unclassified  and  is 
in  no  danger  of  being  classified.)  But 
before  we  can  start  we  must  outline  the 

BIG  PICTURE. 

The  basic  purpose  of  the  Army  is  to 
defend  the  country  against  attack.  This 
it  does  with  the  aid  of  other  services, 
dressed  in  various  shades  of  blue. 
Among  these  are  the  Waves,  the  Air 
Force,  the  Navy  and  the  Marines.  These 
are  collectively  referred  to  as  the  United 
States  Army  Transportation  Corps. 

The  Army  is  divided  into  a  number 
of  armies  (not  to  be  confused  with 
Army).  These  and  the  number  must 
always  be  spelled  out  (beginning  with 
the  First  Army).  Furthermore,  these 
armies  (not  to  be  confused  with  Army) 
are  sometimes  grouped  together  for  tac¬ 
tical  reasons  into  army  groups,  which 
are  larger  armies  (but  not  Army);  army 
groups  are  also  numbered,  using  Arabic 
numerals:  6th  Army  Group. 

Since  it  requires  much  supplying  and 
servicing  to  maintain  an  Army,  a  basic 
division  of  labor  arose,  and  we  have 
branches  of  service  known  as  either 
Arms  or  Services. 

The  Arms  are  such  branches  as  the 
Infantry,  Artillery  and  Combat  Graves 
Registration. 

The  Services  are  the  supplying  and 
technical  branches  such  as  Quartermas¬ 
ter  Corps,  Medical  Corps  and  Ord¬ 
nance  (which  makes  laws,  known  as 


Lieutenant  Lewis  F.  Volpe,  Infantry,  is 
on  duty  with  the  5  th  Infantry  Disivion, 
Indiantown  Gap,  Pennsylvania.  He 
wrote  this  piece  while  enduring  the  tor¬ 
tures  our  civilization  inflicts  on  young 
lieutenants  of  infantry  at  Fort  Benning. 
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the  Articles  of  War;  when  the  Air 
Force  was  still  united  with  the  Army, 
these  were  known  as  the  Articles  of 
Confederation).  In  combat,  the  Serv¬ 
ices  have  the  added  responsibility  of 
sending  up  second  lieutenants  with 
the  daily  rations. 

THE  popular  mind  recognizes  three 
basic  weapons,  two  of  which  are  ba¬ 
zookas.  This  is  highly  untrue.  The 
Army  is  faced  with  many  different  tac¬ 
tical  situations  in  each  of  which  a  dif- 


.  .  .  when  we  wish  to  kill  young  horses 


ferent  weapon  plays  the  primary  role. 
For  example,  if  we  wish  to  kill  young 
horses,  we  use  the  Colt  .45.  This  is  an 
amazingly  efficient  weapon,  its  effec¬ 
tiveness  increasing  until  it  becomes 
dangerous  at  arm’s  length. 

The  standard  infantry  weapon  is  the 
Ml  rifle.  The  Ml  is  also  known  by 
another  name,  which  is  credited  to  a 
tearfully  grateful  French  Ambassador 
during  the  last  war,  who  remarked  to 
an  American  general,  “M’sieur,  this  is 
one  ga’rand  rifle.”  The  weight  of  the 
rifle  is  9.75  pounds.  After  20  miles,  the 
decimal  point  drops  out. 

The  junior  officer’s  weapon  is  the 
carbine.  This  is  so  there  won’t  be  too 
many  senior  officers. 

American  machine  guns  come  in  two 
calibers,  .30  and  .50.  Furthermore, 
there  are  “heavies”  and  “lights.”  The 
caliber  .50,  although  heavy,  is  not  the 
“heavy”;  the  .30  is.  But,  the  .30  is 
also  the  “light,”  the  difference  between 
the  two  AOs  being  that  in  some  locali¬ 
ties,  water  is  more  plentiful  than  air, 
and  is  therefore  used  as  a  cooling  agent. 

Mortars  are  high-trajectory  weapons 
which  are  very  useful  in  firing  over 
such  obstacles  as  hills,  trees,  buildings 
and  friendly  newsmen.  As  an  alterna¬ 
tive,  in  the  latter  case,  we  use  a  bazooka. 

Artillery  is  classified  as  “heavy,”  “me¬ 


dium”  or  “light.”  These  pieces  are  always 
fired  by  a  man  in  a  Piper  Cub  who  pulls 
a  long  string. 

Any  combat  action  gains  much  of  its 
shock  and  surprise  from  the  expert  use 
of  tanks  and  similar  armored  vehicles. 
These  come  in  two  classes:  the  best  in 
the  world  and  the  next  best. 

Modern  science  has  made  it  possible 
for  heavy  firepower  to  be  an  organic  (not 
a  bad  word  as  used  here)  part  of  the 
small  infantry  unit.  The  principle  of  the 
recoilless  rifle  has  made  it  possible  to 
have  57mm,  75mm  and  105mm  guns  in 
the  front  lines  where  they  can  be  moved 
swiftly  if  the  tactical  situation  demands. 
An  added  advantage  is  that,  when  sur¬ 
rounded,  we  can  fire  in  two  directions  at 
once. 

The  tactical  groupings  employed  in 
combat,  from  smallest  to  largest  are: 
Squad 
Section 
Detachment 
Platoon 
Company 
Detachment 
Battalion 
Detachment 
Regiment 
Detail 

Regimental  combat  team 

Division 

Corps 

Army  (Not  to  be  confused  with 
Army) 

Army  Group 

(There  is  also  a  tactical  group  known 
as  a  Task  Force.  It  can  consist  of  one 
man,  armed  or  unarmed,  or  many  thou¬ 
sands  of  men,  armed  or  unarmed. 


A  SQUAD  is  commanded  by  a  sergeant 
(except  when  commanded  by  some¬ 
one  else).  Its  purpose  in  the  attack  is 
to  close  with  the  enemy,  and  by  skillful 
use  of  its  bazookas,  artillery  pieces  and 
atomic  weapons,  to  destroy  him.  On 
the  other  hand,  its  purpose  in  the  de¬ 
fense  is  to  permit  the  enemy  to  close 
with  it  and  then  by  skillful  use  of  its 
bazookas,  artillery  pieces  and  atomic 
weapons,  to  destroy  him. 

The  squad  is  a  team,  and  as  such, 
reaches  its  peak  of  effectiveness  when 
each  man  masters  his  own  job  and 
works  harmoniously  with  the  rest.  The 
squad,  like  all  teams,  has  basic  forma¬ 
tions  which  it  uses  as  conditions  vary. 
Also,  the  squad  works  on  a  “field"  in 
the  sense  that  it  is  given  a  limited 
frontage  in  all  actions.  However,  the 
frontage  varies  with  the  mission,  the 
strength  of  the  enemy  (or  rather  his 
lack  of  weakness)  and  the  type  of  ter¬ 
rain.  But  we  can  safely  say  that  it 
rarely  exceeds  ten  miles. 

In  one  of  these  basic  formations, 
:he  squad  forms  itself  in  a  line  parallel 
:o  the  target  and  rushes  it,  firing  from 
■:he  hip,  knee  or  ankle,  depending  on 
:he  man’s  height.  This  is  referred  to  as 
‘St.  Peter’s  Express." 

A  variation  of  this  formation,  used  in 
early  morning  or  twilight  attacks,  em- 
joloys  trickery.  The  squad  is  aligned 
aarallel  to  the  target,  but  each  man  has 
nis  back  toward  it.  Then,  in  the  hazi- 
hess  of  the  weak  light,  the  men  slowly 
nch  their  way  backward.  The  enemy, 
seeing  this,  thinks  the  squad  is  running 
away  and  becomes  overconfident. 

When  advancing  through  defiles, 
/alleys  or  jungles,  the  “Congo  Line" 
formation  is  used.  This  consists  of  a 
:olumn  of  men  firing  to  alternate  flanks 
)n  each  fourth  step. 

Only  in  final-type  actions,  such  as 
mding  wars,  destroying  armies  or  tak- 
ng  cities,  does  the  squad  use  a  double 
envelopment.  This  consists  of  sending 
:wo  highly  mobile  units  of  riflemen  to 
apposite  flanks  and  in  circular  motions 
iround  the  enemy  while  a  crushingly 
rresistible  holding  attack  is  mounted 
from  the  front. 

The  single  envelopment  is  used  in 
ending  half  a  war,  destroying  half  an 
irmy  or  capturing  half  a  city. 

In  the  defense  the  squad  puts  its 
ranks  in  foxholes,  destroys  bridges  and 
dams,  floods  valleys,  blows  the  top  off 
mountains  and  in  general  attempts  to 
make  a  nuisance  of  itself.  But  all  the 
while,  the  squad  leader,  reading  his 
manuals  by  the  rockets’  red  glare,  knows 
hat  the  defense  is  mounted  only  tem¬ 
porarily  when  conditions  force  it  upon 
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us,  and  that  an  attack  will  be  launched 
at  the  earliest  moment. 

THE  next  larger  unit  is  the  platoon, 
commanded  by  the  inevitable  second 
lieutenant.  He  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  the  functioning  of  the  Army,  some¬ 
what  like  an  office  boy  to  Wall  Street. 
He  is  tall,  young,  brilliant,  handsome 
and  terribly  confused.  The  most  dan¬ 
gerous  man  in  the  world  is  a  young 
lieutenant  with  a  map. 

The  platoon,  being  approximately 
four  times  as  large  as  a  squad,  naturally 
has  within  it  greater  capabilities  of  sus¬ 
tained  firepower,  and  maneuverability 
in  combat.  Also,  it  has  larger  weapons 
than  does  the  squad— especially  its 
atomic  weapons. 

Platoons  are  particularly  effective  in 
the  siege  of  towns  and  cities.  The  or¬ 
thodox  method  of  pursuing  this  busi¬ 
ness  is: 

(1)  Pick  a  city  located  on  a  hill,  be¬ 
cause  pictures  of  soldiers  rushing  up  a 
hill  are  dramatic  and  make  the  front 
pages  of  newspapers. 

(2)  Surround  the  city  on  only  three 


sides.  This  conserves  strength  and  allows 
for  greater  concentration. 

(3)  Begin  an  air,  ground  and  sea  at¬ 
tack  (the  last  may  be  omitted  only  if  the 
city  is  landlocked  and  if  permission  is 
obtained  in  advance  from  the  army  com¬ 
mander  [not  to  be  confused  with  Army] 
who  apologies  in  advance  to  the  nearest 
Admiral-in-Chief  for  the  omission;  this  is 
known  as  liaison  which  breeds  unifica¬ 
tion).  This— the  air,  ground  and  sea 
attack,  not  the  Admiral— will  divert  the 
enemy. 

(4)  Send  a  patrol  into  the  fourth, 
unguarded  section  of  the  city.  This 
patrol  will  enter  the  railroad  station 
and  tear  up  all  the  tickets,  thus  pre¬ 
venting  retreat,  supply  or  reinforce¬ 
ments. 

(5)  Sit  back  and  starve  them  out. 

THE  company  is  the  smallest  unit 
which  carries  on  its  own  administra¬ 
tion.  This  means  it  keeps  its  own  rec¬ 
ords,  feeds  its  men,  and  supplies  and 
resupplies  itself  (this  is  known  as  per¬ 
petual  motion). 

The  company  in  combat  is  usually 
commanded  by  a  captain,  but  some¬ 
times  by  a  first  lieutenant.  A  first 
lieutenant  is  a  second  lieutenant  who 
bleached  his  bars. 

Whatever  else  the  company  com¬ 
mander  might  do,  he  must  make  a  daily 
phone  call  to  the  supply  sergeant  to 
order  food,  ammo  and  second  lieuten¬ 
ants. 

The  company  has  a  sizable  reserve 
and  with  it  can  often  launch  and  sus¬ 
tain  a  very  aggressive  attack.  The  re¬ 
serve  is  kept  behind  during  the  initial 
phases  of  combat.  It  is  the  company 
commander’s  “ace-in-the-hole”  which  he 
uses  to  exploit  weaknesses  in  the  enemy 
line.  When  not  needed  by  the  company, 
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The  Armored  Cavalry  Regiment  (Light)  is  a  skilled 
recon  outfit,  not  another  armored  combat  command 

COMBAT  IS 

COLONEL  SHIPLEY  THOMAS 


it  is  used  to  relieve  any  surrounded 
Marine  division  in  the  area. 

NEXT  in  size  is  the  battalion.  The 
battalion  has  a  staff.  The  staff  con¬ 
sists  of  four  sections,  referred  to  (in 
numerical  sequence)  as  Si;  S2;  S3;  and 
S4.  The  duties  of  the  men  in  these 
sections  are  to  advise  the  commander, 
inform  him  of  the  situation,  relieve  him 
of  details,  and  to  carry  out  his  orders  in 
their  respective  fields,  which  are  per¬ 
sonnel,  intelligence,  operations  and  sup- 
ply. 

S2,  the  intelligence  officer,  has  a  spe¬ 
cial  intelligence  and  reconnaissance  pla¬ 
toon,  consisting  of  forty  beautiful 
blondes  with  mink  coats  and  long  ciga¬ 
rette  holders,  who  infiltrate  the  enemy 
lines  in  brand-new  station  wagons. 

The  principal  duty  of  the  S4,  supply 
officer,  consists  of  screaming  into  a  tele¬ 
phone,  “No,  we  ain’t  got  no  white 
paint.”  Regimental  S4  uses  two  tele¬ 
phones. 

(These  staffs  are  also  present  in  all 
units  larger  than  the  battalion.  The 
only  exceptions  to  the  description  given 
above  are  that  the  number  of  officers  of 
the  special  staff  in  division  and  higher 
the  general  staff  sections  are  designated 
as  Gl,  G2,  G3  and  G4.  G2’s  eighty 
beautiful  redheads  wear  ermine  wraps 
and  ride  in  luxurious  limousines.) 

A  regiment  which  numbers  more  than 
3,000  men  (except  when  it  numbers 
less  than  3,000  men)  is  the  perfect 
embodiment  of  speed,  weight  and  punch 
needed  for  sustained  actions. 

Next  in  size  we  have  the  Regimental 
Combat  Team.  It  is  used  to  combat 
regiments. 

THE  strong  right  arm  of  the  Army, 
the  unit  which  can  and  does  deliver 
the  heavy  final-type  blow  is  the  division. 
This  is  the  smallest  unit  in  which  all 
arms  and  services  are  represented  (not 
parliamentarily,  it  should  be  empha¬ 
sized),  and  which  can  carry  on  a  com¬ 
bat  action  and  sustain  itself  in  battles 
alone. 

A  corps  is  a  tactical  combination  of 
two  or  more  divisions.  An  army  con¬ 
sists  of  two  or  more  corps,  and  an  army 
group  is  a  grouping  of  armies  (not  to 
be  confused  with  Army). 

Our  overseas  armies  are  grouped  into 
Theaters,  such  as  the  Asiatic  Theater, 
which  is  responsible  for  entertainment 
in  Japan,  and  the  European  Theater, 
which  discovered  Valli.  The  USO 
does  not  come  under  these  Theaters, 
but  is  a  subsidiary  and  independent  or¬ 
ganization. 

Now  you  know  all  about  the  Army. 
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IF  we  ever  quit  living  in  the  military 
past,  we  may  find  that  the  Armored 
Cavalry  Regiment  (light),  now  an  or¬ 
phan  child  of  the  armor  arm,  can  solve 
most  of  our  reconnaissance  problems  of 
the  future.  This  regiment  is  not  armor, 
except  in  name  and  certain  pieces  of 
equipment,  but  is  a  Corps  reconnais¬ 
sance  outfit.  It  may  well  be  the  Corps 
Commander’s  most  useful  tool  in  keep¬ 
ing  constantly  up  to  date  on  the  enemy, 
the  terrain  and  the  other  details  he  has 
to  know  before  he  can  outline  his  plan 
of  action  to  his  G3.  The  greater  disper- 


Colonel  Shipley  Thomas,  USAR-re- 
tired,  has  been  studying,  practicing  and 
teaching  tactical  intelligence  and  ground 
reconnaissance  since  1918  when  he  was 
successively  a  platoon  commander  and 
S2  in  the  26th  Infantry,  1st  Infantry  Di¬ 
vision,  in  France.  He  says  he  took  part 
in  every  engagement  by  the  26th  In¬ 
fantry  and  “did  ‘I&R’  on  horse,  foot  and 
belly.”  During  the  Second  World  War 
he  was  Director  of  Training,  Military 
Intelligence  Training  Center,  Camp 
Ritchie,  Md.  He  is  a  graduate  of  the 
British  IV  Army  Sniping  School,  the 
French  photo-interpreter  and  order  of 
battle  schools,  U.S.  Army  intelligence 
school,  and  the  Command  and  General 
Staff  College.  He  has  written  two 
books— The  History  of  the  A.E.F.,  and 
S-2  in  Action— and  many  magazine  ar¬ 
ticles.  He  now  lives  in  High  Orchard, 
Pa. 


sion  that  will  be  necessary  in  an  atomic 
war  will  make  this  regiment  and  the 
photo-interpreters  the  principal  recon¬ 
naissance  tools  of  the  Corps  G2,  and 
through  him,  of  the  infantry  division 
G2.  The  training  and  methods  of  use 
of  the  Armored  Cavalry  Regiment 
(light)  are  therefore  of  vital  impor¬ 
tance. 

With  the  recent  release  of  the  de¬ 
tails  of  the  280mm  gun,  which  is  ca¬ 
pable  of  firing  high-explosive  and  atomic 
shells  twenty  miles  or  more,  we  must 
begin  to  discuss  the  effects  this  weap¬ 
on  will  have  on  the  tactics  of  all  arms 
in  land  warfare  of  the  future.  We 
would  be  foolish  not  to  assume  that  our 
enemies  also  have  this  weapon.  Such 
a  gun  will  force  greater  dispersal  of  any 
concentrations  of  troops.  Each  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  range  and  effectiveness  of 
artillery  and  the  increased  mobility  of 
modern  forces  has  resulted  in  widening 
the  distance  between  opposing  main 
bodies.  This  trend  continues. 

The  possession  of  such  a  gun,  guided 
missiles,  modern  bombers,  and  guerrilla 
action  will  all  tend  to  decrease  the  ef¬ 
fectiveness  of  mass  action.  The  logisti¬ 
cal  support  of  great  armies,  such  as 
were  employed  in  Europe  in  both  world 
wars,  will  become  increasingly  more 
difficult.  Warfare  of  the  future  will 
hardly  have  a  “static”  front  line  with  a 
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>reat  build-up  of  men  and  supplies  in  deed  would  be  the  G2  who  gave  this  the  highest  quality, 
ear  areas.  Instead,  the  entire  theater  outfit  the  mission  of  piercing  the  ene-  There  is  a  school  of  reconnaissance 
vill  be  the  combat  zone.  Troops  and  my’s  outpost,  and  developing  the  “who,  by  fire.  The  theory  is  that  you  roll 
upplies  will  either  be  underground  in  what  and  where”  of  the  enemy’s  main  along  firing  at  every  possible  spot  where 
trongly  defended  “islands”  or  on  the  body  and  intervening  terrain.  an  enemy  unit  might  be  lurking,  and, 

nove  and  widely  dispersed.  Greater  But  can’t  the  Reconnaissance  Com-  from  its  answering  fire  (if  you  have 
eliance  will  be  placed  on  small  mobile  pany  be  strengthened  by  the  attachment  not  destroyed  it),  you  learn  its  position 
orces  capable  of  greatly  increased  fire  of  a  flock  of  tanks  and  perhaps  a  mo-  and  strength.  It  may  work  on  green 

>ower.  This  will  place  an  ever  increas-  torized  infantry  battalion  and  some  troops,  but  experienced  and  disciplined 

ng  burden  on  intelligence  and  recon-  artillery?  It  won’t  work.  The  attach-  troops  pull  in  their  necks,  watch  the 
laissance  staff  officers  and  an  ever  ment  of  other  troops  to  a  highly  trained  patrol  go  by,  and  hit  it  in  its  vulnerable 
ncreasing  demand  for  various  recon-  reconnaissance  unit  is  courting  disaster.  and  not  well-padded  rear, 
laissance  agencies  both  air  and  ground.  Of  course,  the  problem  of  command  can  Thorough  reconnaissance  is  not  easy. 

In  this  kind  of  warfare  the  G2  of  an  be  handled  through  the  wording  of  the  It  is  one  of  the  arts  of  war.  Those  who 

nfantry  division  will  find  it  is  impera-  order,  but  the  ancient  and  utterly  fal-  perform  it  successfully  are  masters  of  the 

ive  to  maintain  constant  patrols,  sent  lacious  theory  that  every  man  who  battlefield.  But  those  who  look  upon 

s  deeply  as  possible  into  the  enemy  wears  infantry  insignia  is  a  born  “sneak-  it  as  just  another  military  duty  to  which 
utpost  positions,  to  the  division  front,  er  and  peeker”  isn’t  tenable.  Skilled  any  soldier  may  be  detailed  will  be 
anks  and  even  in  the  division’s  rear.  reconnaissance  patrols,  be  it  one  man,  wondering  why  they  failed  and  were 

relieved. 

HOW,  then,  can  the  G2  of  an  infantry 
division  get  this  absolutely  vital  in¬ 
formation  for  his  commander?  Unless 
the  commander  knows  the  “who,  what 
and  where”  of  the  enemy  and  the  ter- 


here  will  be  the  constant  threat  of  three  men,  a  squad,  a  platoon,  a  com-  rain,  he  is  in  for  some  very  unpleasant 
uerrilla  bands,  airborne  assaults  and  pany,  a  battalion  or  even  a  regiment,  surprises.  The  old  maxim  still  holds 
>ng-range  missile  attacks.  must  have  tremendous  and  specific  true:  “It  is  permissible  to  be  defeated, 

training  together.  No  one  is  happy  but  never  to  be  surprised.” 

'HE  answer  to  this  patrol  requirement  about  going  on  a  patrol  unless  he  knows  But  the  question  comes  up,  how 
seems  simple.  G2  has  a  Reconnais-  that  every  other  man  on  that  patrol  is  about  all  those  attached  specialist  teams? 
mce  Company  to  do  the  deep  recon-  a  trained  and  experienced  member  of  The  G2  has  photo-interpreter,  interro- 
aissance  for  the  division.  But  is  it  the  team.  It  is  very  much  like  moun-  gator  of  prisoners  of  war,  order  of  battle, 
rong  enough?  Can  170  officers  and  tain  climbing.  When  you  start  up  the  military  intelligence  interpreter,  trans- 
len,  with  seven  light  tanks,  five  ar-  precipice,  you  don’t  want  any  novices  lator  and  counterintelligence  teams  sit- 
lored  vehicles,  three  mortars,  six  rocket  on  the  rope.  ting  around  ready  to  put  on  their  indi- 

mnchers,  three  caliber  .50  machine  Personal  preferences  aren’t  decisive  vidual  acts.  Why  not  put  them  to  work? 
uns,  nine  caliber  .30  machine  guns  and  men  can  be  ordered  to  work  to-  They  do  all  they  can  with  the  material 
nd  124  rifles,  wing  their  way  through  gether.  However,  on  a  deep  reconnais-  they  have.  The  photo-interpreters  get 
nemy-held  areas  safely,  surely  and  sance  through  the  enemy’s  screening  their  raw  material  from  pictures  taken 
sefully?  They  will  need  a  lot  move  force,  with  the  mission  of  developing  from  a  plane.  They  produce  a  lot  of 
lan  the  bullet-proof  vest  and  panties  to  the  enemy’s  positions,  the  study  of  the  valuable  information.  Valuable,  that 
st  them  there  and  back.  And  if  they  terrain,  the  location  of  the  main  body  is,  when  it  is  considered  with  other  in- 
on’t  get  back  they  aren’t  useful.  This  and  the  capture  and  interrogation  of  formation.  All  the  other  teams  (with 
uny  force  would  easily  be  gobbled  up  vitally  important  prisoners,  mixed  units  the  exception  of  counterintelligence 
jt  obliterated  by  the  first  strong  outpost  untrained  as  a  team  are  a  liability.  Deep  which  by  its  nature  produces  more  neg¬ 
ation  it  encountered.  Foolhardy  in-  reconnaissance  requires  teamwork  of  ative  than  positive  intelligence)  rely 
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upon  deep  reconnaissance  for  the  raw 
material  on  which  to  work.  In  World 
War  II,  as  in  World  War  I,  and  there 
is  no  indication  that  it  will  be  different 
the  next  time,  eighty-five  percent  of  all 
information  of  the  enemy  came  from 
captured  prisoners  and  documents.  The 
only  source  of  this  vital  material  is  re¬ 
connaissance,  deep  reconnaissance  that 
penetrates  the  enemy’s  power. 

But  the  big  question  still  remains: 
how  will  the  G2  of  an  infantry  division 
get  the  raw  material  for  his  specialist 
teams  to  work  on  to  develop  the  infor¬ 
mation  of  the  enemy  and  the  terrain? 
One  source  is  still  available.  Each  corps 
and  army  has  an  Armored  Cavalry  Regi¬ 
ment  (light)  especially  designed  for 
this  purpose.  It  is,  or  should  be,  trained 
to  do  the  necessary  deep  reconnaissance 
for  the  two  or  three  infantry  divisions 
of  the  corps. 

THE  Armored  Cavalry  Regiment 
(light)  is  designed  and  made  a  part 
of  each  Corps  purely  to  perform  recon¬ 
naissance  missions.  It  should  have  no 
other  duties  and,  when  properly  trained 
and  used,  will  have  a  full-time  job  in 
keeping  division  G2s  and  the  Corps 
G2  supplied  with  the  raw  material  from 
which  the  specialist  teams  can  produce 
usable  information  of  the  enemy  and 
the  terrain. 

But  if  this  is  an  “armored”  unit, 
shouldn’t  it  be  used  with  other  armored 
units?  No,  definitely.  Armor  is  “heavy 
cavalry”  and  these  regiments  are  spe¬ 
cifically  labeled  “light.”  The  missions 
of  the  two  are  diametrically  opposed. 
“Light  cavalry,”  the  Hussars  and  Light 
Dragoons  of  the  English  and  the  Uhlans 
of  Germany,  is  lightly  equipped  for 
long  and  deep  rides.  Its  mission  is 
screening  and  reconnaissance.  It  is  the 
cavalry  of  ].  E.  B.  Stuart,  particularly 
in  the  first  Maryland  campaign  or 
around  Richmond.  Light  cavalry,  pre¬ 
sumably,  is  habitually  out  on  deep  re¬ 
connaissance. 

Armored  divisions  are  the  lineal  de¬ 
scendants  of  the  old  heavy  horse  cav¬ 
alry.  The  last  recorded  “charge”  of 
heavy  horse  was  at  Soissons,  late  in  the 
afternoon  of  18  August  1918,  the  first 
day  of  that  engagement,  when  the  in¬ 
fantry  by  surprise  attack  had  opened  a 
hole  in  the  German  lines  several  miles 
wide.  Two  regiments  of  the  finest 
French  heavy  cavalry  were  sent  in  to  ex¬ 
ploit  this  advantage,  and  deliver  the 
coup  de  grace  to  the  staggering  and  be¬ 
wildered  German  army.  As  the  trumpets 
sounded,  and  the  columns  fanned  out 
at  a  gallop,  German  “trench  strafing” 
planes,  seemingly  hundreds  of  them, 
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tried  in  vain  to  rout  that  cavalry  charge 
with  machine-gun  fire.  They  had  little 
effect.  But  German  motorized  machine- 
gun  units  arrived  just  in  time,  unlim¬ 
bered  and  did  the  trick.  They  decimated 
that  wave  of  charging  horsemen.  That 
was  the  end  of  heavy  horse  cavalry. 

Subsequently,  in  the  U.S.,  two  cav¬ 
alrymen,  Adna  Chaffee  and  George 
Patton,  developed  the  idea  of  a  substi¬ 
tute  for  heavy  horse  cavalry,  by  using 
the  English-invented  tank.  This  gradu¬ 
ally  became  the  armored  division.  As 
such,  armored  divisions  are  usually  held 
in  corps  reserve  awaiting  the  break¬ 
through,  to  go  in  for  the  kill  or  else  to 
swing  wide  on  the  flank  and  sever  the 
life  line.  Chaffee  and  Patton  received 
little  support  and  had  to  improvise  the 
“mechanized  brigade,”  and  also  to  suffer 
much  quite  ribald  comment.  Heinz 
Guderian,  however,  hopped  on  the  band 
wagon.  An  infantryman  himself,  he 
had  the  vision,  and  developed  the  Pan¬ 
zer  divisions  in  the  German  Army.  In 
Poland,  in  1939,  he  showed  what  they 
could  do  as  the  successors  of  the  Na¬ 
poleonic  heavy  cavalry,  and  Blitzkrieg 
became  a  household  word. 

THE  armored  division  has  its  own  re¬ 
connaissance  battalion.  It  is  a  “light 
cavalry”  unit  designed  to  do  the  job  for 
an  armored  division.  But  this  battal¬ 
ion  is  not  strong  enough  to  go  all  the 
way  and  get  the  vital,  strategic  infor¬ 
mation  necessary  for  a  successful  opera¬ 
tion.  The  G2  of  an  armored  division 
must  rely  on  the  corps  G2  to  get  this  to 
him.  And  it  must  be  secured  by  the 
Armored  Cavalry  Regiment  (light) 
which  operates  under  the  staff  responsi¬ 
bility  of  the  corps  G2  for  reconnaissance 
missions  (Par.  79,  F.M.  30-5). 

The  Armored  Cavalry  Regiment 
(light)  is  quite  different  from  other 
“armored”  units.  The  word  “armored” 
in  its  title  is  there  merely  because,  in  the 
swallowing  of  the  old  cavalry  corps, 
armor  found  that  it  had  also  some  “light 
cavalry  units  on  its  hands. 

The  following,  from  F.M.  17-95, 
dated  September  1951,  gives  the  basic 
doctrine  on  the  employment  of  the 
Armored  Cavalry  Regiment  (light). 
Paragraph  2  reads  as  follows: 

The  primary  role  of  the  armored  cav¬ 
alry  regiment  is  to  engage  in  security, 
light  combat  and  reconnaissance  mis¬ 
sions.  The  regiment  is  not  designed  to 
engage  in  combat  with  hostile  armor 
or  strongly  organized  defenses.  The 
regiment  is  highly  mobile  and  lightly 
armored;  these  characteristics  primarily 
determine  its  combat  role. 

As  the  basic  doctrine,  it  is  difficult  to 
understand  the  point  of  view  of  so  many 


individuals  in  armor  who  quite  openly 
deplore  the  above  paragraph,  and  still 
insist  that  this  unit  must  somehow  be 
used  as  the  fourth  combat  command  of 
an  armored  division,  because  the  word 
armor  appears  in  its  name.  In  their  en- 
thusiasm  for  the  heavy  cavalry  role,  they 
forget  that  many  a  corps  will  not  have 
an  armored  division.  There  are  not 
enough  to  go  around. 

THE  thoughts  of  many  of  the  armored 
people  are  quite  clearly  expressed  by 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Thomas  O.  Rooney, 
Armor,  former  instructor  at  the  Army 
Command  and  General  Staff  College, 
in  an  article,  “Put  the  ‘Combat’  in 
Combat  Reconnaissance,”  in  the  Mili¬ 
tary  Review  of  February  1951.  In  his 
first  premise,  Colonel  Rooney  appears 
to  confuse  the  idea  of  security.  “Flank 
security”  is  not  fighting  on  the  flank. 
The  proper  meaning  is  protecting  the 
flank  from  surprise.  The  “blurb”  or 
“come  on”  of  the  article  states:  “ The 
reconnaissance  unit  used  habitually  for 
flank  security  or  reconnaissance  missions 
is  a  waste  of  power.”  In  the  article 
proper  Colonel  Rooney  writes: 

Let  us  visualize  such  an  operation 
[use  of  the  armored  regiment  (light) 
as  a  delaying  force].  The  armored  di¬ 
vision,  reinforced  with  corps  medium 
artillery  and  one  battalion  of  heavy 
tanks  from  the  armored  cavalry  group, 
is  the  covering  force  in  the  corps  zone, 
with  a  mission  of  delaying  the  advance 
of  the  enemy  for  five  days. 

The  armored  cavalry  regiment 
(light),  reinforced  with  two  battalions 
of  light  armored  artillery  and  one  bat¬ 
talion  of  heavy  tanks  from  the  armored 
cavalry  group,  maintains  contact  with  I 
the  enemy  and  delays  the  advance  of 
hostile  forces  until  enemy  action  forces 
it  to  withdraw  through  the  initial  de¬ 
laying  position  of  the  armored  division. 

Initially,  the  regiment  operates  di¬ 
rectly  under  corps  control,  providing 
the  corps  commander  with  information 
of  the  enemy’s  advance  until  such 
time  as  the  regiment  is  driven  back 
through  the  armored  division’s  initial 
delaying  position  many  miles  in  front 
of  the  corps  selected  defensive  posi¬ 
tion.  Direct  communications  and  liai¬ 
son  between  the  regiment  and  the  ar¬ 
mored  division  ensure  the  necessary 
coordination  between  the  force  main¬ 
taining  contact,  and  the  covering  force. 
The  reinforced  regiment,  with  its  mo¬ 
bility  and  firepower,  can  certainly  de¬ 
lay  the  rapid  advance  of  the  enemy 
even  on  a  broad  front,  and  provide  the 
time  required  for  the  covering  force  tc 
establish  its  initial  delaying  position. 
Upon  passing  through  the  initial  de 
laying  position  of  the  armored  division 
the  regiment  is  attached  to  the  armorec 
division  for  continued  combat. 

When  the  regiment  is  attached,  the 
armored  division  commander  may  em 
ploy  it  to  protect  his  flanks,  but  he 
should  bear  in  mind  the  power  anc 
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combat  capabilities  of  the  regiment. 
He  now  has  at  his  disposal  the  equiva¬ 
lent  of  a  fourth  combat  command, 
which  enables  him  to  employ  three 
commands  on  the  line,  and  retain  the 
fourth  in  reserve.  Another  formation 
might  be  adopted,  so  as  to  have  two 
combat  commands  on  the  line,  with  the 
reserve  command  and  the  regiment  de¬ 
ployed  in  subsequent  positions  to  the 
rear,  to  ensure  depth  in  his  delaying 
action. 

*  *  * 

This  example  has  been  used  to  dem¬ 
onstrate  how  reconnaissance  units  can 
be  employed  profitably.  The  habitual 
use  of  such  a  combat  unit  only  for 
flank  security  or  reconnaissance  missions 
is  a  waste  of  available  power. 

OLONEL  ROONEY— and  he  is  voca¬ 
tive  of  so  many  in  armor— fails  to  re¬ 
member  that  reconnaissance,  continued 
day  and  night,  is  vital  to  the  corps  com¬ 
mander.  This  continuous  action,  con¬ 
ducted  by  his  corps  G2,  can  be  the  real 
difference  between  success  and  failure. 

Surely,  even  the  most  ardent  advocate 
of  charge,  that  of  committing  everything 
to  the  attack,  must  consider,  in  his  en¬ 
thusiasm,  that  the  retention  of  ten  per¬ 
cent  of  the  effective  force  in  continuing 
■reconnaissance  and  protection  from  sur¬ 
prise,  is  fully  warranted.  A  corps  com¬ 
mander  has  usually  nine  combat  teams 
,or  combat  commands,  all  relatively  of  the 
.strength  of  an  infantry  regiment,  and 
■supporting  artillery.  In  addition,  he  has 
:one  Armored  Cavalry  Regiment  (light). 
,The  corps  commander’s  strength,  there- 
ifore,  is  nine  heavy  units  and  one  light. 
His  nine  heavy  units  have  been  trained 
for  heavy  warfare.  But  one  unit— one- 
itenth  of  his  command— is  trained  and 
equipped  for  quite  another  kind  of  war¬ 
fare.  Indeed,  the  armored  cavalry  regi¬ 
ment  (light)  is  specifically  prohibited 
from  heavy  warfare. 

Continuous  reconnaissance,  even  dur¬ 
ing  the  most  serious  engagements  (to 
protect  the  corps  from  surprise)  is  al¬ 
ways  necessary.  There  may  be  occasions 
when  the  corps  commander  may  decide 
to  throw  all  of  his  “heavy  units”  into  the 
battle,  but  he  must  always  remember 
about  the  possibility  of  surprise,  and  keep 
that  vital  ten  percent  of  his  command  on 
its  primary  job  of  “sneaking  and  peek¬ 
ing”  in  all  possible  directions  to  prevent 
possible  surprise  from  the  front,  the 
flanks  and  the  rear.  Only  a  foolhardy 
corps  commander  would  commit  his  last 
ten  percent,  his  trained  reconnaissance 
troops,  before  his  last  command  decision 
had  been  made. 

It  is  reckless  to  advocate  that  this  unit, 
specifically  armed,  equipped,  and  (it  is 
hoped)  trained  for  the  deep  reconnais¬ 
sance  so  vital  to  the  life  of  the  whole 


corps,  should  be  used  as  the  “fourth 
combat  command”  of  an  armored  division 
—except  in  extremes. 

COMBAT  is  not  all  charge.  In  most 
actions,  a  skillful  corps  commander 
decides  upon  his  tactics  after  he  has 
studied  his  enemy.  He  does  not  use  the 
same  tactics  on  every  enemy  formation. 
If  they  are  green,  one  thing  goes;  if  they 
are  experienced  but  tired,  another  thing 
goes;  but  if  they  are  rested,  first-class, 
experienced  troops,  then  that  is  another 
matter.  Put  yourself  in  the  position  of 
the  enemy  general  who  found  that  he 
was  facing  General  Joe  Doaks,  when  he 
thought  all  the  time  he  was  facing  Pat¬ 
ton.  He  got  off  easy.  But  suppose  he 
had  based  his  decisions  on  the  fact  that 
he  was  facing  old,  dumb,  stubborn  Gen¬ 
eral  Joe,  when  it  was  really  Patton! 

Wars  are  not  won  except  by  a  study  of 
the  personal  peculiarities  of  each  indi¬ 
vidual  commander.  A  graphic  example 
of  this  was  a  division  in  World  War  I. 
It  was  made  up  of  Regular  Army  units. 
In  its  first  battle,  it  ran  away.  The  divi¬ 
sion  commander  was  relieved,  a  new, 
tough,  experienced  old  soldier  was  given 
command.  In  two  weeks  he  rounded  up 
the  soldiers  of  the  division  and  by  dint 
of  a  tremendous  personality,  changed  the 
25,000  officers  and  men  of  that  division 
into  one  of  the  finest  fighting  organiza¬ 
tions  in  the  history  of  our  Army.  You 
cannot  fight  wars  by  blueprints  laid  out 
in  advance.  Ovid  said,  many  years  be¬ 
fore  the  Christian  era,  Fas  est  ah  hostia 
docere— It  is  your  duty  to  study  your 
enemy.  Ovid  is  just  as  right  today  as  he 
was  then.  These  “power”  experts  forget 
that  brute  force  never  won  a  battle.  Gen¬ 
eral  Lee  had  a  three-to-one  numerical 
advantage  on  the  first  day  at  Gettysburg, 
but  the  lack  of  current  information  of 
the  enemy  (his  cavalry  was  out  doing 
some  such  job  as  Colonel  Rooney  advo¬ 
cates),  left  him  practically  blind  on  the 
battlefield,  thereby  losing  his  advantage. 
Had  his  information  of  the  enemy  been 
adequate,  he  could  have  been  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  on  the  day  he  was  defeated  at 
Gettysburg. 

Of  course  the  rules  laid  down  in  field 
manuals  do  not  always  govern.  There 
may  come  a  time  when  G2  must  sur¬ 
render  his  Armored  Cavalry  Regiment 
(light)  to  G3  to  plug  a  hole  in  the  line. 
When  the  time  comes  that  the  com¬ 
manding  general  has  decided  that  he 
knows  the  enemy’s  one  and  only  capa¬ 
bility  and  has  no  further  use  for  infor¬ 
mation  from  his  G2,  and  after  he  has 
sent  his  G3  to  gather  up  all  the  cooks, 
kitchen  police,  band,  clerks,  stenogra¬ 
phers,  messengers,  and  “dog  robbers” 


and  lead  them  forward,  arming  them¬ 
selves  as  they  go  across  the  field  of  bat¬ 
tle,  and  has  sent  one  aide  to  pack  his 
bag  preparatory  for  a  long  journey  and 
the  other  aide  to  snatch  a  white  sheet 
from  his  bed,  just  in  case  his  guess  as 
to  the  situation  turned  out  to  be  cor¬ 
rect-then  the  corps  commander  may 
be  justified  in  using  his  Armored  Cav¬ 
alry  Regiment  (light)  to  plug  a  hole  in 
the  line. 

THE  Armored  Cavalry  Regiment  (light) 
is  neither  an  offensive  nor  a  defensive 
unit.  It  is  a  reconnaissance  unit.  The 
regiment  must  be  trained  to  avoid  com¬ 
bat  whenever  possible.  Its  sole  mission 
is  to  search  for  information— continu¬ 
ously.  It  is  composed  of  three  recon¬ 
naissance  battalions,  a  headquarters 
company  and  a  service  company.  Each 
battalion  is  capable  of  acting  independ¬ 
ently,  or  the  regiment  can  act  as  a 
whole.  Each  battalion  is  composed  of 
three  reconnaissance  companies,  a  me¬ 
dium  tank  company  and  an  assault  gun 
company.  The  battalion  is,  therefore, 
a  well  balanced  force  capable  of  work¬ 
ing  its  way  well  forward,  possibly  in 
front  of  a  division  to  keep  the  division 
G2  and  the  corps  G2  constantly  advised 
on  the  actions  of  the  enemy’s  main 
body,  and  thus  provide  security  from 
surprise.  But,  should  the  enemy  outpost 
screen  be  too  tough  and  too  deep  for  a 
battalion  to  penetrate,  then  the  whole 
Armored  Cavalry  Regiment  (light)  can 
get  through.  The  regiment  is  strong 
enough,  and  is  designed  and  equipped  to 
perform  such  a  reconnaissance  mission. 
With  51  tanks,  18  assault  guns,  72 
light  tanks,  97  armored  vehicles  and 
eight  liaison  planes,  the  151  officers  and 
2,732  men  are  capable  of  brushing  aside 
or  slugging  their  way  through  any  out¬ 
post  position,  protected  from  small  arms 
fire  or  shell  fragments. 

All  reconnaissance  troops  should  be 
recognized  as  the  “fourth”  combat  arm, 
equal  with  infantry,  artillery  and  ar¬ 
mor.  Its  tactics  are  different  and  its 
mission  is  totally  different.  A  recon¬ 
naissance  unit  of  any  size  seeks  always, 
if  possible,  to  fulfill  its  mission  without 
being  delayed  by  combat.  Its  mission  is 
to  get  through,  get  the  information  and 
get  back  as  quickly  as  possible.  To  do 
this,  it  may  have  to  engage  in  light 
combat  to  push  aside  screening  forces, 
but  unless  it  is  fully  necessary  in  the 
performance  of  the  mission,  it  always 
avoids  unnecessary  combat. 

Let’s  never  forget  that  J.  E.  B.  Stu¬ 
art’s  gay  but  useless  chase  of  a  wagon 
train  before  and  during  Gettysburg  cost 
Lee  that  campaign. 
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The  aim  of  the  Industrial  College  of  the  Armed  Forces 
is  to  create  an  understanding  of  problems  involved  in 

I  ' 

MOBILIZATION  OF  TOTAL  POWER 

COLONEL  BERNARD  S.  WATERMAN 


AT  the  very  top  of  the  service  schools 
system  are  two  sister  institutions: 
the  National  War  College  and  the  In¬ 
dustrial  College  of  the  Armed  Forces. 
The  place  and  purpose  of  the  first  are 
quite  well  known  and  understood  by 
men  in  uniform,  but  the  second  seldom 
seems  to  evoke  much  understanding 
from  officers  of  the  combat  arms.  The 
idea  that  soldiers,  sailors  and  airmen 
should  study  the  economic  support  of 
war  strikes  many  of  them  as  being  a  bit 
unworldly. 

In  pre-World  War  II  days  this  atti¬ 
tude  was  understandable  and  tolerable. 
But  today  officers  of  the  services  should, 
and  most  of  them  do,  realize  that  war  is 
a  clash  of  nations,  and  that  armies  and 
fleets  and  air  forces  are  but  the  cutting 
edges  of  mighty  organizations  that  gear 
a  whole  nation,  or  coalition  of  nations, 
to  the  task  of  winning  a  military  vic¬ 
tory. 

The  best  evidence  of  the  importance 
—and  the  successes— of  the  Industrial 
College  of  the  Armed  Forces  lies  in  the 
successes  of  its  graduates.  One  of  the 
graduates  of  the  old  Army  Industrial 
College  (predecessor  to  the  ICAF)  is 
now  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
Another  is  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army, 
and  a  third  is  a  former  Commandant 
of  the  Marine  Corps.  Recent  graduates 
of  ICAF  are  serving  on  the  Army  Gen¬ 
eral  Staff,  on  the  staff  of  SHAPE, 
commanding  a  regiment  in  Korea,  serv¬ 
ing  with  the  Standing  Group  of  NATO, 
on  the  JCS  joint  staff,  and  on  the 


Colonel  Bernard  S.  Waterman,  Artil¬ 
lery,  was  graduated  from  the  U.S. 
Military  Academy  in  1935.  During 
World  War  II  he  commanded  the  532d 
Field  Artillery  Battalion  in  the  Marianas 
and  Southern  Philippines  campaigns 
and  the  419th  Field  Artillery  Group  in 
the  Okinawa  campaign.  After  service 
in  the  G4  Division  of  the  Army  General 
Staff  from  1946  to  1948,  he  attended 
Harvard  Business  School  in  1948-50, 
receiving  the  degree  of  Master  in  Busi¬ 
ness  Administration.  He  has  been  a 
member  of  the  faculty  of  the  Industrial 
College  of  the  Armed  Forces  since 
1950. 
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Armed  Forces  Special  Weapons  Project. 

Those  who  direct  a  war  today  must 
understand  total  power,  which  includes 
the  capability  of  the  nation  to  produce 
the  weapons,  munitions,  machines  and 
supplies  that  will  be  needed.  Those 
who  plan  the  military  strategy  cannot 
do  so  intelligently  or  meaningfully  if 
they  cannot  mesh  their  plans  with  the 
nation’s  ability  to  produce  the  goods. 

Military  planners,  as  they  progress  in 
their  education  in  strategy,  find  it  hard 
to  accept  the  restraints  imposed  on 
their  strategic  enthusiasm  by  economic 
limitations.  Characteristically,  they 
tend  to  produce  solutions  which  blithely 
disregard  limitations  imposed  by  eco¬ 
nomic  and  logistic  burdens— both  in 
proposals  for  our  own  strategy  and  in 
the  capabilities  imputed  to  our  poten¬ 
tial  enemies. 

THE  Industrial  College  conceives  its 
proper  function  to  be  the  creation  of 
balance  in  the  future  high  commands 


and  staffs  of  the  services.  To  do  this  it 
seeks  to  create  an  awareness  of  the  ij 
unity  of  military  power  and  economic  ' 
support  by  educating  its  students  in  j 
the  meaning  of  economic  strengths  and 
weaknesses  and  how  they  affect  the  war  ■ 
potential  of  a  nation,  and  the  methods  J 
which  must  be  used  to  convert  eco¬ 
nomic  potentials  to  military  power. 

The  course  begins  with  three  basic 
study  units  designed  to  develop  under-  i 
standing  of  the  fundamental  sources  of  i 
economic  strength:  Natural  Resources, 
Manpower  and  Technological  Progress. 
These  studies  implant  the  idea  that  the 
three  wellsprings  out  of  which  an  econ¬ 
omy  is  created  are  raw  materials,  men 
and  machines.  They  make  the  students  i 
aware  of  the  kinds  of  materials  needed  1 
to  support  an  industrial  civilization  and  < 
of  the  world  supply  situation  in  the  ■ 
more  important  of  these  materials. 
They  demonstrate  the  economic  impor-  ! 
tance  of  man— both  quantitatively  and  ■ 
qualitatively.  They  illustrate  the  sig-  1 


Industrial  College  students  study  production  methods  while  on  a  field  trip 
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ificance  of  machines  and  the  essential¬ 
ly  of  constant  progress  in  the  develop- 
lent  of  new  and  better  machines. 

When  this  basic  foundation  has  been 
lid,  the  course  turns  to  more  direct 
lilitary  application  of  economic  power. 
Tie  study  of  Requirements  shows  how 
rrategic  plans  are  translated  into  de- 
lands  for  products  of  the  economy, 
lere  the  student  sees  the  progression 
rom  a  grand  strategy  to  a  troop  list 
nd  thence  to  a  bill  of  equipment,  sup- 
lies,  transportation  and  manpower, 
lere  he  discovers  the  direct  and  im- 
rntable  relationship  between  a  plan 
ir  military  operations  and  a  demand 
n  the  economy  to  support  that  plan. 

The  next  step  is  to  examine  the 
leans  by  which  the  material  needs  of 
ae  services  are  obtained  from  the  econ- 
my.  This  is  the  study  of  Procure- 
lent.  But  let  me  say  that  this  is  not  a 
ourse  for  training  procurement  officers , 
s  so  many  seem  to  think  is  the  pri- 
lary  purpose  of  ICAF.  The  study  of 
rocurement  is  aimed  at  developing  a 
road  understanding  of  the  problems 
/hich  arise  when  the  uniformed  services 
o  into  the  market  place  with  orders  for 
irge  amounts  of  goods.  The  effect  of 
lese  orders  on  the  civilian  economy 
reates  problems  which  are  of  interest  to 
oth  military  and  civilian  mobilizers. 
Tie  procurement  study  includes  there- 
ure  a  study  of  economic  stabilization 
/hich  shows  the  nature  of  the  stresses 
laced  on  the  economic  structure  and 
he  kinds  of  action  which  may  be  taken 
a  relieve  these  stresses. 

'ROM  procurement  the  student  at 
ICAF  turns  to  Production.  Here  he 
;ams  something  of  the  difficulties  of 
onversion  to  the  manufacture  of  war 
oods;  the  length  of  time  required  to 
roduce  items  after  the  initial  concep- 
on  of  their  need;  the  delaying  effect 
f  changes  in  design;  the  scope  of  the 
apabilities  of  U.S.  industry  to  produce 
ie  things  the  services  want;  and  the 
roblems  of  reconversion  of  industry 
fter  a  war.  This  study  develops  an 
nderstanding  of  the  limitations  the 
idustrial  capabilities  of  a  nation  can 
ut  on  its  strategy. 

The  academic  year  comes  to  a  climax 
a  the  study  of  Economic  Potential 
nd  Mobilization— designed  to  summa- 
ize  the  meaning  of  previous  studies  in 
"rms  of  total  economic  potential  and 
ie  actions  which  must  be  taken  to 
ealize  it.  In  Economic  Potential,  the 
tudent  examines  briefly  the  economies 
f  the  various  countries  of  the  world 
nd  analyzes  the  contributions  which 
conomic  strengths  and  weaknesses 
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make  toward  the  ability  of  nations  to 
support  a  war  effort. 

In  Mobilization,  he  considers  the 
steps  which  must  be  taken  to  convert 
an  economy  to  the  support  of  a  war 
effort.  This  study  goes  into  the  organi¬ 
zations  which  must  be  created  and  the 
powers  which  must  be  allocated  to 
cause  the  conversion  to  take  place  and 


to  limit  the  disruption  of  the  civilian 
economy. 

WHAT  does  all  this  mean  to  the  offi¬ 
cer  of  the  combat  arms?  There  is 
ample  evidence  that  its  meaning  is  not 
as  well  understood  as  it  should  be.  The 
best  evidence  is  the  still  common  mis¬ 
conception  that  the  Industrial  College 
of  the  Armed  Forces  is  a  school  for 
technical  service  officers.  It  is  true  that 
most  of  the  Army  students  have  been 
technical  service  officers,  but  the  1952- 
53  class  shows  an  increase  in  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  officers  from  the  combat 
arms.  This  trend  should  continue. 

It  is  the  function  of  the  Gl  and  G4 
sections  of  the  General  Staff  to  insure 
that  the  combat  troops  are  properly 
supported.  This  can  be  accomplished 
effectively  only  if  a  substantial  num¬ 
ber  of  the  officers  in  Gl  and  G4  are 
from  the  combat  arms.  This  has  long 
been  appreciated  and  practiced.  But 
these  officers  should  also  have  knowl¬ 
edge  of  logistic  problems  and  functions. 
It  would  be  wholly  insufficient  for  a 
combat  arms  officer  to  bring  to  the 
General  Staff  merely  a  knowledge  of 
the  logistic  needs  of  the  combat  troops. 
To  be  a  whole  man  in  the  job  he  must 
be  able  to  match  requirements  and  re¬ 
sources.  Thus  he  needs  what  the  ICAF 
teaches. 

Fligher  commanders  and  strategic 
planners  also  need  an  understanding 
of  the  strictures  that  can  be  placed  on 
military  forces  by  economic,  political 
and  psychological  conditions.  They  must 
be  able  to  match  requirements  and  re¬ 
sources. 


We  are  experiencing  forcible  dem¬ 
onstrations  of  the  impingement  of  the 
economy  of  scarcity  on  the  task  of  the 
military  leader.  I  he  utmost  pressure 
is  being  applied  to  make  the  services 
cost-conscious  and  to  compel  command¬ 
ers  to  apply  principles  of  good  business 
management.  But  it  is  not  enough  for 
a  commander  to  know  the  price  of  a 
rifle,  a  typewriter  or  a  pair  of  shoes.  He 
must  understand  the  basic  economic 
facts  that  create  those  costs.  He  must 
know  what  kinds  of  economic  resources 
may  be  used  freely  and  what  kinds 
must  be  used  sparingly  in  the  imple¬ 
mentation  of  military  strategy. 

IN  this  article  I  have  tried  to  indicate 
the  kind  of  knowledge  the  U.S.  pub¬ 
lic  expects  of  its  high  military  men.  It 
is  clearly  necessary  that  military  leaders 
and  planners  know  how  to  integrate 
strategy  and  economy. 

A  superficial  awareness  of  the  maxi¬ 
mum  dollar  strain  which  the  economic 
structure  can  bear  is  not  enough.  This 
maximum  will  seldom  be  large  enough 
to  carry  the  full  strategy  we  might  like 
to  adopt.  It  therefore  is  essential  that 
we  men  in  uniform  understand  the 
relative  drains  on  the  economy  caused 
by  the  production  of  different  kinds  of 
firepower.  If  we  do  so  understand  we 
can  then  make  decisions  that  will  give 
us  the  maximum  chance  of  obtaining 
our  strategic  objectives. 

Most  of  our  past  and  present  high 
military  leaders  have  come  from  the 
combat  arms.  It  is  highly  probable  that 
the  large  majority  of  our  future  lead¬ 
ers  will  come  from  those  arms.  But  how 
are  we  to  insure  that  these  officers  will 
have  a  sufficiently  broad  comprehension 
of  all  the  aspects  of  national  power? 
The  Industrial  College  of  the  Armed 
Forces  is  the  answer.  It  can  broaden 
their  comprehension  of  the  demands 
on  the  economy  which  are  created  by 
military  plans. 

Officers  of  the  combat  arms  should 
not  miss  the  opportunity  to  gain  knowl¬ 
edge  that  is  so  essential  to  successful 
high  command.  To  be  eligible  you 
must  have  at  least  18  and  not  more  than 
25  years  of  service  and  must  have  credit 
for  the  Armed  Forces  Staff  College,  or 
be  a  graduate  of  the  Army  War  College, 
the  Air  War  College  or  the  senior  course 
at  the  Naval  War  College. 

Today,  as  never  before,  the  motto  of 
the  Industrial  College  of  the  Armed 
Forces  points  up  a  vital  truth.  The 
future  security  of  this  nation  may  de¬ 
pend  on  a  clear  understanding  of  this 
truth  by  our  military  leaders:  " Indus - 
tria  et  Defensio  Insepardhiles.” 
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A  STANDARD  COMBAT-IN-TOWNS  COURSE 


LIEUTENANT  COLONEL  FREDERICK  WILKINS 


Are  you  unhappy  with  the  way 
we  teach  street  fighting?  Here  s 
the  solution  of  one  officer  who  is. 

DURING  the  last  war  we  fought 
through  clusters  of  grass  huts,  ancient 
walled  towns  and  modern  cities;  regard¬ 
less  of  what  part  of  the  world  they  were 
in,  most  of  our  troops  had  some  experi¬ 
ence  in  street  fighting.  In  Korea  we  have 
had  one  major  battle  in  a  built-up  area. 
Any  future  conflict  would  see  large-scale 
fighting  in  towns.  Obviously  we  cannot 
afford  to  neglect  training  in  combat  in 
towns. 

If  you  accept  this  you  have  to  ask: 
how  is  our  training?  Training,  of  course, 
has  two  parts:  doctrine,  and  actual  train 
ing  methods  and  equipment.  As  for  doc¬ 
trine  we  are  on  pretty  sound  ground,  we 
have  decided  how  to  fight  in  towns, 
based  on  past  experience.  Unfortunate¬ 
ly,  though,  our  teaching  of  this  doctrine 
falls  flat  because  of  poor  training  meth¬ 
ods  and  equipment.  With  a  few  rare  ex¬ 
ceptions  the  average  soldier  receives  noth 
ing  but  false  impressions  and  bad  habits 
when  he  goes  through  our  so-called  com¬ 
bat-in-towns  course. 

The  average  combat-in-towns  course 
has  as  much  resemblance  to  an  actual 
town  as  a  rural  Chick  Sale  has  to  a  Ro¬ 
man  bath.  Houses  which  are  not  houses 
are  scattered  along  a  street  which  could 
not  possibly  be  mistaken  for  a  street.  As 
though  this  were  not  enough,  each  train¬ 
ing  site  has  a  different  “town”  of  dif¬ 
ferent  shape,  size  and  variation.  But  all 
seem  to  be  contesting  for  the  best  car¬ 
toon  strip  version  of  Tobacco  Road. 

A  limited  amount  of  firing  from  win¬ 
dows  is  possible  in  such  a  course;  trainees 
get  some  idea  of  the  sound  of  explosives 
going  off,  and  they  climb  in  and  out  of 
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a  lot  of  splintered  2x4  window  frames. 
They  also  get  a  lot  of  bad  habits  and  no 
idea  at  all  of  supporting  weapons,  use 
of  flame  throwers,  actual  use  of  WP  and 
fragmentation  grenades.  The  single-room 
shacks  give  no  feeling  of  the  maze  in¬ 
side  a  large  building.  How  can  a  soldier 
learn  how  to  fight  inside  a  multi-storied 
structure  unless  he  actually  trains  in  a 
building  with  two  or  more  floors? 

WE  have  standard  firing  and  infiltration 
courses;  our  staff  work  is  the  same 
everywhere  in  the  Army  C this  is  not  an 
invitation  for  a  debate).  So  why  don  t 
we  train  all  our  troops  in  the  same  com¬ 
bat-in-towns  course?  Why  not  set  up  a 
standard  street  fighting  course?  Despite 
the  provisions  of  TC  14,  we  dont  have 
such  a  course.  The  construction  of  this 
course  should  not  be  left  to  the  whim 
of  the  individual  post  but  should  be  de¬ 
signed  so  that  troops  receive  definite  in¬ 
struction  in  all  the  techniques  of  street 
combat. 

Here  are  the  general  specifications  for 
such  a  course: 

•  It  will  be  built  of  masonry  and  be  real¬ 
istic  in  appearance. 

•  It  will  provide  necessary  safety  factors, 
yet  permit  the  use  of  ball  ammunition, 
rocket  launchers,  flame  throwers,  and 
other  weapons. 

•  There  will  be  a  nearby  area  for  briefing 
and  concurrent  training  of  troops. 

•  The  “town”  will  be  large  enough  for  a 
platoon  to  fight  through,  thus  providing 
some  tactical  training,  as  well  as  instruc¬ 
tion  in  techniques. 

•  There  will  be  at  least  two  streets,  so  that 
trainees  will  get  some  idea  of  necessary 
tactical  cooperation,  plus  the  sounds  of 
nearby  battle. 

•  There  will  be  at  least  one  street  cross¬ 
ing. 

•  Several  of  the  buildings  will  have  more 
than  one  story.  The  course  will  provide 
for  at  least  one  building  to  be  cleared 
from  the  top  down  and  another  from  the 
cellar  up. 

•  The  usual  proportion  of  shops,  dwell¬ 
ings,  and  such  will  be  provided. 

•  Several  of  the  buildings  will  have  the 
usual  arrangement  of  interior  rooms, 
doors,  hallways  and  closets. 

•  Some  of  the  buildings  will  be  ruined,  or 
partially  so. 

•  The  buildings  on  tbe  edge  of  the  town 


will  be  ruined,  as  is  often  the  case;  the 
walls  of  these  can  be  used  for  climbing 
tests. 

•  Various  barricades  will  be  placed  in  the 
streets  and  inside  the  buildings.  There  • 
will  be  at  least  one  barricaded  and  de¬ 
fended  cellar  strongpoint. 

•  Targets  will  be  of  the  spring  type,  drop¬ 
ping  out  of  sight  when  hit.  Bayonet  dum¬ 
mies  will  be  placed  in  logical  surprise 
positions. 

•  Maximum  realism  will  be  provided  by 
the  use  of  suitable  signs,  street  markers,, 
ruined  furniture  and  vehicles. 

This  course  will  cost  more  than  our 
jerry-built  shack  towns,  but  upkeep  and 
repair  will  be  less,  even  using  live  am¬ 
munition. 

The  use  of  concrete  walls  will  permit  i; 
rifle  fire  through  doorways  or  windows. 
The  trainee  can  approach  a  doorway, 
shoot  it  clear,  throw  in  a  live  grenade, 
then  mop  up  the  room.  Concrete  will 
enable  us  to  have  cellar  strongpoints 
that  will  withstand  flame  throwers,  rock¬ 
ets  and  recoilless  rifles.  There  will  be  a 
lot  of  smoke  and  a  lot  of  dust  flying,  but 
our  training  area  won’t  be  destroyed.  A 
wall  can  be  patched  up  quickly  and 
cheaply  when  it  gets  too  many  rocket 
holes. 

The  location  and  some  other  details 
can  be  left  to  the  limitations  of  terrain 
and  the  skill  of  the  local  builders,  but 
the  above  requirements  are  a  minimum,  i 
All  of  the  work  can  be  done  by  soldiers. 
Much  of  the  construction  can  be  of  con¬ 
crete  or  cinder  block.  Floors  and  roofs 
can  be  built  by  anyone  with  a  minimum  i 
of  carpentry  skill.  Concrete  walls  can  be 
poured  in  forms  and  the  wooden  forms 
later  used  for  roofing,  floors,  window 
frames  and  target  frames. 

A  COURSE  to  satisfy  these  require-i 
ments  is  shown  on  page  45.  The  use 
of  the  course  could  be  as  follows. 
Trainees  report  to  the  briefing  area. 
They  can  either  get  instruction  in  the 
doctrines  of  street  fighting  or  receive  a 
review  of  previous  instruction.  Instruc¬ 
tors  demonstrate  the  proper  way  to  fire 
from  doorways  and  windows,  how  to 
throw  grenades  inside  buildings,  the  use 
of  grapnel  hooks  and  scaling  ropes;  two- 
and  three-man  teams  show  how  to  scale 
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'alls.  Then  the  trainees  examine  a  model 
:  the  town  and  go  over  the  tactical  meth- 
is  used  in  reducing  the  enemy  garrison, 
/ithin  this  area  are  mock-ups  of  win- 
-  bws,  doors,  walls  and  grenade  targets; 
hile  one  group  is  fighting  in  the  town, 
lother  group  can  be  receiving  instruc- 
on  or  getting  actual  practice  on  individ- 
al  skills.  When  the  trainees  are  briefed, 
ley  move  across  the  open  ground  to 
ie  edge  of  the  town.  Artillery  is  cov¬ 
ing  their  advance,  shelling  the  edge  of 
ie  town.  This  is  simulated  by  controlled 
cplosive  charges  from  a  control  tower. 

Under  cover  of  their  own  machine 
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gain  the  roofs  of  AAA,  which  are  flat- 
roofed  ruins.  They  rush  the  two-story 
structures  and  gain  entrances  through 
second-story  windows,  clearing  the  build¬ 
ings  by  working  to  the  ground  floor. 

The  walls  of  CCC  have  been  prepared 
for  mouseholing— prepared  craters,  with 
concrete  blocks  that  can  be  smashed  in 
and  replaced  for  the  next  team.  Gaining 
entrance  through  the  walls,  the  interior 
of  CCC,  a  large  shop,  is  cleared  by  gre¬ 
nades  and  bayonet  mop-up. 

It  is  found  that  the  walls  of  DDD  are 
too  stout  for  breaching  with  the  tools  at 
hand,  and  it  is  necessary  to  gain  an  en- 


guns  and  individual  weapons  they  close 
on  the  ruined  buildings  at  the  edge  of 
the  town  and  take  cover  in  the  shell 
holes  and  rubble.  These  ruins  are  actual¬ 
ly  grenade  courts,  built  in  the  form  of 
walls,  with  windows  for  grenades.  Rifle 
targets  are  shot  down,  then  grenades 
are  tossed  inside  the  ruins.  This  is  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  rush,  bayoneting  any  dum¬ 
mies  on  the  other  side  of  the  walls. 

Depending  on  the  tactical  plan,  ma¬ 
chine  guns  and  killer  parties  are  set  up  to 
fire  up  the  alley  and  rear  of  the  houses, 
as  well  as  cover  the  streets.  The  trainee 
teams  use  two-  and  three-man  lifts  to 
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trance  through  the  street  windows  and 
doors.  Using  smoke  grenades  and  cover¬ 
ing  fire  the  trainees  rush  into  the  street 
and  smash  into  it.  It  is  a  three-room 
dwelling,  with  one  of  the  rooms  barri¬ 
caded. 

The  street  intersection  is  covered  from 
cellar  strongpoints  of  E-E-E.  Direct  fire 
weapons  are  used  to  fire  the  gun  ports. 
Rocket  launchers  and  machine  guns 
keep  the  enemy  down,  while  smoke 
blocks  the  cross  street.  Targets  in  the 
ruined  buildings  at  E-l  are  shot  up  and 
the  buildings  E-E-E  rushed. 

The  cellars  are  given  the  grenade  treat¬ 
ment,  while  the  main  building  is  cleared; 
then  the  cellar  doorway  is  forced  and 
the  strongpoint  mopped  up.  Once  fin¬ 
ished,  entrance  is  forced  through  a  pas¬ 
sageway  into  F-F-F.  This  two  story  build¬ 
ing  is  mopped  up  from  the  ground  floor 
up. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  exercise 
trainees  are  assembled  and  a  critique 
held. 

BY  using  various  target  arrangements, 
the  course  can  be  run  time  after  time 
with  new  situations  each  time.  It  may 
be  booby  trapped  or  not  booby  trapped. 
The  supporting  weapons  used  may  be 
more  or  less  than  the  usual  allotment, 
making  allowances  for  reinforcement,  or 
simulated  losses. 

Various  other  uses  for  this  course  are 
possible.  First,  since  it  is  a  street-fighting 
course,  we  can  teach  defensive  combat. 
This  is  hardly  possible  in  a  flimsy  shack, 
since  no  sane  man  would  defend  any¬ 
thing  so  easily  burned.  We  can  hold 
CPXs  in  realistic  sites,  using  all  our  com¬ 
munication  equipment  as  we  would  ac¬ 
tually  use  it  in  the  field.  Aid  stations  and 
other  medical  installations  can  be  estab¬ 
lished  in  our  village,  just  as  they  would 
be  in  combat.  Intelligence  troops  can 
search  for  documents  amid  realistic  sur¬ 
roundings.  Engineer  and  infantry  troops 
can  plant  and  clear  mines.  Scouting  and 
patrolling  problems  can  be  held  in  the 
town.  Military  police  units  can  practice 
traffic  control  amid  a  ruined  village,  or 
train  in  riot  control  against  “mobs”  of 
fellow  soldiers. 

There  is  no  use  pretending  any  of 
these  supplementary  uses  are  feasible  in 
our  present  combat-in-towns  courses.  But 
the  main  advantage  to  such  a  standard 
course  is  the  knowledge  that  when  a  man 
reports  to  your  unit  he  knows  how  to 
fight  in  towns.  Street  fighting  is  over 
roofs  and  in  cellars,  through  windows 
and  down  stairways,  in  the  street  and  in 
alleys.  That's  why  we  need  a  standard 
course  to  teach  these  ways  of  combat. 
This  course  does  it. 
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NIGHT  RAID  ON  HILL  528 


CAPTAIN  BALLARD  B.  SMALL 


This  is  combat:  Somebody  up  high  wanted  a  prisoner  and  for  very 
good  reasons  doubtless,  so  the  company  made  a  carefully  planned 
night  raid  that  was  successful,  except  that  it  didnt  net  a  single 
prisoner,  and  the  leader  of  the  blocking  platoon  blocked  some 
pre  with  his  leg — and  found  himself  on  the  way  out  of  the  way. 


yOU  are  a  rifle  platoon  leader  in  the 


23d  Infantry,  2d  Infantry  Division. 
It  is  late  in  the  afternoon  of  21  April 
1952.  You  are  in  the  vicinity  of  Kum- 
hwa,  North  Korea.  You  have  known 
for  several  days  that  your  company  will 
raid  a  finger  on  Hill  528  some  2000 
yards  farther  north.  Your  mission  is  to 
capture  prisoners. 

The  plan  devised  by  the  company 
commander  specifies  three  groups  in  the 
composition  of  the  raiding  force.  There 
will  be  two  especially  organized  work¬ 
ing  platoons  and  the  company  command 
group.  The  first  platoon  will  consist 
of  two  assault  squads  of  riflemen  only, 
plus  a  third  squad  composed  of  two 
BAR  teams.  The  second  platoon  will 
consist  of  two  assault  squads  alone. 
Each  of  the  two  platoons  will  be  com¬ 
manded  by  the  regular  platoon  leaders. 
The  company  commander’s  group  will 
consist  of  one  rifle  squad,  one  57mm 
recoilless  rifle  with  crew,  the  4.2-inch 
mortar  observers,  and  several  men  for 
radio  operation  and  wire  laying.  The 
remainder  of  the  company  will  remain 
on  the  MLR  positions. 

It  is  planned  that  the  operations  force 
will  proceed  from  the  company  area  at 
approximately  2030  hours,  advancing 
in  one  body  for  approximately  1000 
yards  to  a  point  where  the  force  will 
split  into  two  groups.  At  this  point  the 
first  platoon  consisting  of  the  two  squads 
and  the  BAR  squad,  will  continue  to¬ 
ward  the  objective  in  a  zigzag  manner 
from  the  southeast,  moving  northwest 
up  the  nose  of  the  hill  to  within  200 


; 


yards  of  the  first  enemy  positions.  There 
the  BAR  squad  will  be  established  as  a 
base  through  which  the  two  assaulting 
squads  will  move  in  parallel  thrusts  on 
up  into  the  Chinese  positions  atop  the 
finger.  After  reaching  their  objective, 
these  squads  will  get  into  the  Chinese 
communication  trenches  and  try  to  cap 
ture  the  defenders. 

From  the  break-off  point,  the  second 
platoon  and  the  CP  group  will  bear 
farther  northward,  chogie  up  the  side 
of  the  finger  so  as  to  arrive  several  hun- 1 
dred  yards  behind  the  strongpoint 
which  is  the  first  platoon’s  objective. 
Slightly  down  from  the  crest,  the  com¬ 
pany  command  group  will  stop,  organize 
a  little  position  with  the  security  in 
whatever  manner  the  ground  seems  to 
indicate,  and  direct  the  operation.  The 
second  platoon,  consisting  of  the  two 
rifle  squads,  will  continue  on  up  the  hill 
to  the  crest.  It  will  then  turn  south 
and  lie  down  along  the  single  chest- 
deep  commo  trench  which  connects  the 
objective  outpost  with  the  enemy  rear. 
The  idea  is  to  isolate  the  objective  and 
to  catch  any  CCF  bug-outs  as  they 
pass  back  through  the  trench. 


yOU  draw  the  blocking  force  job. 


Your  phase  of  the  operation  will 
take  the  most  careful  approach  for  you 
must  cut  in  behind  the  outermost  ene¬ 


my  positions,  arriving  there  by  moving 
up  the  east  side  of  the  finger  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  have  enemy  both  to  the 
south,  north  and  east. 

The  time  for  departure  is  2030  hours 
and  the  time  set  for  return  is  posted 


^  „  c  *  *  ,  back  at  Regiment  as  ucM-upon  com 

pletion  of  fission,  which  probab,, 
with  the  37th  Field  Artillery  Battalion,  means  all  night.  The  routes  of  approach 
2d  Infantrv  Division,  and  in  World  have  been  marked  out  on  overlays  for 
”7|  TT  — 1  the  benefit  of  the  map  keepers  in  the 


War  II  with  the  5th  Armored  Division 

m  Europe.  He  now  lives  at  Swarth-  but  you  know  without  reference 

AAA  Group  t0  any  maP  where  the  LaJ  wants  you 
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to  go.  You  have  looked  out  there  all 
(day  long  for  weeks  and  already  know 
every  tree  and  gully.  The  slopes  are 
steep  and  rocky.  There  are  many  trees 
and  scattered  heavy  brush  over  most 
p£  the  route,  but  the  last  four  or  five 
hundred  yards  is  over  bare  and  abruptly 
clear  terrain,  which  is  the  sole  enemy  ad¬ 
vantage  after  the  explosion  of  hundreds 
pf  rounds  of  U.S.  artillery  fire. 

Jump-off  time  nears;  there  remains 
only  the  usual  interminable  waiting  un- 
il  dark.  There  will  be  a  check  of  per¬ 
sonnel  and  equipment  and  later  in  the 
ifternoon,  a  meeting  of  all  patrol  lead¬ 
ers,  the  mortar  agents,  and  the  artillery 
pO  (who  will  remain  on  the  MLR) 
or  a  final  briefing.  You  clean  your 
Carbine,  check  your  ammunition,  pick 
ip  and  lay  aside  in  your  bunker,  six 
Serenades,  fragmentation.  Then  vou 
ijpend  the  remainder  day  visiting  your 
nen,  taking  a  reading  on  things,  or 
list  talking  with  them. 

,  The  day  is  soon  gone  and  at  that 
lime  of  year  dark  has  been  gathering 
ker  an  hour  when  you  and  the  rest  of 
he  company  form  up  at  1930  hours, 
jfou  stand,  sit  and  hunch  in  the  trenches 
futside  your  bunkers  for  almost  an  hour 
pefore  you  get  the  word  to  move  out. 
lit  2032  hours  it  comes. 

I 

HE  company  commander  starts  the 

cautious  descent  from  your  hill  down 
hrough  the  safe  lane  which  leads 


through  your  wire,  down  220  meters 
to  the  deserted  valley  floor  over  which 
you  watch  during  the  days.  Across  the 
valley  to  the  foot  of  the  enemy  hills  the 
movement  gets  progressively  slower  un¬ 
til  the  extended  file  seems  to  wait  more 
than  it  moves. 

At  the  foot  of  the  objective  hill,  the 
first  platoon  splits  off  and  begins  the 
cautious  zigzag  ascent  to  face  the  enemy 
from  the  south.  Everyone  is  much 
quieter,  few  men  whisper  though  often 
head  to  toe  when  the  slope  gets  steep. 
You  rationalize  that  you  are  somewhat 
more  fortunate.  Your  group  is  the 
strongest  and  is  approaching  from  the 
side.  Though  there  will  be  enemy  on 
three  sides,  they  will  not  be  concen¬ 
trated  at  the  point  where  you  will  block. 

At  0100  hours,  the  enemy  detects 
the  first  platoon  group  while  it  is  sev¬ 
eral  hundred  vards  short  of  its  assault 

J 

positions.  Far  to  your  left  you  hear  the 
z-i-i-p,  s-z-i-i-p,  z-i-i-p  of  the  burp  guns 
and  the  larger  single  concussions  of 
grenades  which  burst  with  bright  red 
flashes.  The  heavier  ka-pows  of  the 
Mis  overlap  with  the  lighter  enemy 
weapons  as  the  fire  fight  builds  up. 
Then  all  blend  together  in  a  steadily 
rising  crackle.  The  explosions  of  the 
grenades  are  more  frequent  and  you 
try  to  take  advantage  of  the  noise  to 
move  your  group  rapidly  past  the  com¬ 
mand  group  on  up  to  the  crest  of  the 
ridge,  to  your  own  position. 
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Your  blocking  team  does  not  get 
quite  on  top  of  the  ridge  when  you 
begin  to  hear  sharp  reports  above  and 
around  you.  You  also  are  receiving  fire 
from  the  enemy,  but  no  grenades  yet. 
You  get  on  top  without  much  trouble 
except  the  annoying  noise  which  has  a 
retracting  effect  on  the  head  and  neck. 
You  scramble  around  in  the  intermit¬ 
tent  flashing  darkness  depositing  your 
men  for  front  and  back  protection 
astride  the  narrow  communication 
trench. 

At  0105  hours  the  heavy  mortars  and 
the  81mm  mortars  fire  their  prearranged 
concentrations  on  the  northern  reaches 
of  the  objective  in  front  of  you  and  on 
the  hill  masses  behind  you  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  plan  to  inhibit  any  enemy 
reinforcement  of  the  outpost. 

At  0115  hours  the  word  comes  over 
the  field  line  to  the  CP  group  to  with¬ 
draw.  You  begin  to  send  your  men 
back  down  the  hill.  No  enemy  has 
moved  either  way  through  or  by  the 
trench.  During  the  rapid  action  which 
was  less  frightening  than  the  slow  ap¬ 
proach  march,  the  enemy  used  small 
arms  only  in  your  direction.  The  first 
platoon  received  grenades  in  addition 
and  possibly  some  light  mortar;  you  are 
not  certain. 

BRIGHT  red  flashes  of  Chinese  gre¬ 
nades  burst  down  the  hill  below  you 
and  to  the  right  as  you  hurry  down. 
These  are  surely  landing  among  the 
other  platoon  as  it  pulls  back.  At  least 
twenty  rounds  of  heavy  mortar  fire  falls 


down  the  slope  well  behind  the  first 
platoon  and  you  wonder  why  the  Chi¬ 
nese  fired  there,  not  particularly  think¬ 
ing  that  they  did  not  have  the  equal 
advantage  of  knowing  the  plans  and 
routes  of  the  friendly  troops.  Friendly 
artillery  begins  to  clobber  several  points 
on  Hill  528  and  the  enemy  firing  tapers 
off  as  it  loses  contact  with  the  assault¬ 
ing  troops. 

You  get  over  half  your  men  off  the 
ridge  and  started  down  when  you  are 
surprised  to  find  yourself  knocked  to 
the  ground  by  a  blow  on  the  leg  which 
felt  like  a  hard-thrown  rock.  On  the 
ground  you  first  think  in  a  flash  that 
you  had  better  be  careful  since  you 
might  get  hurt  exposing  yourself.  Then 
you  feel  the  wetness  and  with  a  shock 
realize  that  you  have  been  hit.  When 
you  try  to  move  your  leg  you  find  it 
immobilized. 

One  of  your  men  gets  to  you  and 
before  you  know  it  can  be  done,  you 
are  on  a  litter  at  the  CP  location.  You 
notice  one  of  your  sergeants  is  also 
wounded,  but  can  walk.  You  remem¬ 
ber  now  that  someone  has  ripped  your 
field  jacket  and  fatigue  jacket,  saying 
something  about  “morphine,  and  you 
begin  to  stop  worrying.  The  sound  of 
firing  from  back  up  on  the  hill  becomes 
intermittent. 

THE  company  commander  comes  by 
in  the  darkness  and  says  something 
which  you  recognize  as  friendly  and 
not  important,  and  then  he  moves  away. 
You  are  picked  up  and  borne  off,  jog¬ 


gling  and  swaying,  and  bumping 
through  the  air.  You  wonder  if  the  men 
who  are  changing  off  as  they  get  tired 
are  annoyed  at  having  to  carry  you 
home.  You  remind  yourself  to  apolo¬ 
gize.  All  your  impressions,  tripping 
men,  cursing  men  carrying  you,  your 
litter,  lights,  faces,  voices,  noises  .  .  . 
all  blur  together  and  you  relax. 

At  0200  hours  the  company  patrol 
has  assembled  and  by  0430  has  closed 
completely  into  the  company  area. , 
Later  in  the  mash,  you  learn  that  the  : 
first  platoon  reached  its  objective,  actu¬ 
ally  getting  into  the  trenches,  but  did  I 
not  capture  any  prisoners.  They  esti¬ 
mated  the  enemy  strength  at  approxi¬ 
mately  a  platoon— stronger  than  was « 
estimated  before  the  patrol.  It  found ! 
the  strongpoint  trenches  some  places  • 
three  meters  deep  with  living  holes  ■ 
opening  off  them. 

The  platoon  planted  a  few  antiper¬ 
sonnel  mines  in  the  trenches,  set  off  I 
some  grenades  in  bunkers  and  left. 
Enemy  losses  could  not  be  accurately  y 
determined.  None  was  counted  killed. 
Friendly  losses  totalled  three. 

Next  day  while  waiting  for  word 
about  the  possibility  of  evacuation,  one 
of  the  regimental  medics  comes  in  and 
passes  on  the  grapevine  word  that  the 
company  commander  is  supposed  to  be  < 
recommending  you  for  a  Bronze  Star, 
and  though  you  wonder  exactly  what 
you  did  outstandingly,  you  feel  good. 
There  aren’t  any  sheets  on  your  cot 
and  you  wonder  how  far  back  you  have 
to  go  to  get  them. 
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*  CEREBRATIONS  * 

)ur  literate  cocktail-hour  tacticians  stand  to  receive  as  much  as  $10.00  for  their 
:ontributions  to  this  department.  However,  the  price  for  those  “dashed  off” 
vith  scant  consideration  for  the  rules  of  composition  and  rhetoric  will  be  much 
ess.  Hold  them  to  four  or  five  hundred  words  and  type  them  double-spaced. 


Let  ’em  Go 

HAT  was  an  interesting  and  instruc¬ 
tive  story  the  newspapers  had  some 
nonths  ago  about  Corporal  Kuznick,  the 
nstructor  at  Fort  Knox,  who  went 
^WOL  and  hitched  a  ride  to  Korea  in 
rder  to  get  into  combat.  Upon  dis- 
overy,  his  wrists  were  tapped  with  a 
2n  dollar  fine  and  at  his  own  request 
ie  was  returned  to  the  combat  outfit 
ie  had  joined. 

But  several  questions  come  up.  Had 
Corporal  Kuznick  applied  for  Korean 
uty  through  channels  before  he  took 
natters  into  his  own  hands?  If  so,  what 
appened  to  his  application?  Was  he 
n  a  “stabilized”  assignment?  Or  was 
e  told  that  “no  replacement  is  avail- 
ble?”  Were  his  superiors  taken  in  by 
pe  age-old  fallacy  of  the  “indispensable 
jian”— and  Kuznick  had  done  his  work 
po  well?  We  don’t  know  the  answer 
p  these  speculative  questions  but  we 
jO  know  that  there  are  others  who  want 
.orean  assignments  and  can’t  get  them 
because  of  these  reasons  ...  or  so  they 
re  told. 

It  has  become  fashionable  in  recent 
lonths  to  belittle  the  fighting  qualities 
nd  patriotism  of  our  American  soldier. 
Ve  read  headlines  that  speak  of  “whole- 
ile  desertions”  and  there  are  investiga- 
ons  by  committees,  official  and  unof- 
cial,  and  service  journals  carry  articles 
n  “What’s  Wrong  with  the  U.  S.  Sol- 
ier?”  But  what  about  Corporal  Kuz- 
ick?  Is  the  Army  yelling  for  help  so 
mdly  that  it  can’t  hear  the  cries  of  men 
nd  officers  five  or  six  echelons  away? 

I  say  that  those  of  us  who  want  to 
o  to  Korea  should  be  permitted  to  go 
-forthwith.  Let  us  leave  our  stabilized 
ssignments;  the  homesteaders  will  fill 
ur  places  and  be  content.  Replace¬ 
ments  for  Stateside  duty  and  noncombat 
leaters  can’t  be  hard  to  find.  Indis- 
ensable?  There  has  been  no  such  thing 
nee  Adam— the  one  indispensable  man. 

I  do  not  believe  that  this  policy  of 
ceasing  the  skids  and  let  ’em  go  will 
isrupt  the  overall  manpower  plan.  Kuz- 
icks  are  rare  and  a  company  of  them 
ould  be  worth  a  battalion  of  ship 
impers  and  depot  squatters. 

What  if  I  am  wrong?  What  if  my 
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policy  backfired  and  severely  offset  all 
manpower  planning?  All  sorts  of  weird 
things  could  happen.  It  is  possible  to 
visualize  long  lines  of  Korea-bound 
troops  griping  because  a  storm  at  sea 
had  detained  them  twenty-four  hours; 
Stateside  headquarters  would  appear 
ghostly,  officered  by  retirees  called  in 
to  fill  the  gaps  and  manned  by  amputees; 
a  Wac  corporal  would  fill  Kuznick’s 
shoes,  complaining  bitterly  that  she  had 
been  denied  Korea  service  because  of 
her  asthma.  Could  this  happen  here? 
If  anyone  thought  that  it  could,  what’s 
all  the  commotion  about? 

Capt.  John  A.  Hughes,  Jr. 

Ex-Infantry 

Head  Protection 

Now  that  we  are  seeking  better  in¬ 
dividual  protective  equipment,  it  seems 
to  me  that  this  is  a  good  time  to  get  rid 
of  the  cumbersome,  inefficient,  rattling 
helmet. 

A  close-fitting  helmet  of  the  same 
flexible  material  as  the  vest  could  be 
devised  that  would  protect  the  head, 
back  of  the  neck,  the  throat,  and  all  of 
the  face  except  that  part  needed  to  be 
uncovered  for  seeing  and  breathing. 
This  front  part  could  be  left  open  ex¬ 
cept  when  needed  for  protection.  A 
visor  to  protect  from  fragments  and 
glare  would  be  very  useful  and  would 
give  more  protection  than  the  helmet 
for  both  purposes. 

The  winter  pile  liner  could  be  worn 
beneath  the  helmet.  When  the  protec¬ 
tive  helmet  was  not  needed  it  could  be 
thrown  over  the  back  similar  to  the 
hood,  M-1943. 

Fine  for  winter,  you  say;  but  what 
about  hot  weather?  I  suggest  a  frame 
similar  to  the  one  used  in  the  helmet 
liner,  made  with  a  “housing”  of  canvas, 
duck  or  other  tough  fabric,  suitable  for 
wear  as  a  hat  when  the  protective  cov¬ 
ering  is  not  worn.  This  would  insure 
the  free  circulation  of  air,  both  with 
and  without  the  protective  helmet  in 
place,  and  would  give  protection  from 
the  elements.  A  good  visor  should  be 
provided  for  the  “liner”  for  use  when 
the  helmet  is  not  carried  or  when 
thrown  back  for  comfort. 


This  would  not  only  simplify  present 
equipment,  but  would  be  lighter  and 
more  comfortable,  both  in  summer  and 
winter.  For  a  change  in  season,  merely 
substitute  pile  liner  for  summer  liner, 
and  the  soldier  is  not  only  more  com¬ 
fortable,  he  is  protected. 

This  type  of  head  protection  could 
be  used  by  all  arms,  even  the  tankers 
and  flyers,  as  it  fits  closely  about  the 
head  and  gives  as  nearly  complete  pro¬ 
tection  as  can  be  had.  Moreover,  it 
permits  the  use  of  earphones. 

Civilians  are  said  to  be  rushing  in  to 
buy  the  protective  vests,  so  perhaps 
there  would  even  be  a  market  for  hel¬ 
mets  for  duck  hunters. 

Duck  Hunter 

Check  Your  Records 

It  snowed  in  Washington  one  morn¬ 
ing  late  this  spring  and  so  buses  carry¬ 
ing  hundreds  of  workers,  military  and 
civilian,  to  the  Pentagon  were  late. 
And  among  them  was  a  personnel  clerk 
who  has  your  future  in  the  palm  of  his 
or  her  hand.  For  convenience,  we’ll 
call  the  clerk  a  him ,  and  label  him 
John. 

Poor  John  rolled  in  sometime  after 
0900  hours,  a  full  sixty  minutes  late 
and  already  tired  from  the  pushing  and 
shoving  he  had  received  on  the  crowded 
bus.  He  also  had  a  slight  headache 
from  a  party  he  had  enjoyed  the  night 
before.  Lots  of  records  were  piled  up 
in  his  in  basket,  and  John  contem¬ 
plated  them  with  a  sinking  heart.  “I’ll 
never  get  through  this  day,”  he  thought. 
But  he  was  a  conscientious  fellow,  and 
dug  in. 

The  pile  of  records  on  John’s  desk 
gradually  thinned  out.  But  his  head¬ 
ache  got  worse.  His  eyes  burned,  and 
he  found  his  thoughts  wandering.  He 
looked  at  the  clock.  Time  for  coffee, 
maybe?  Ah,  yes,  1030.  But  first  he 
would  finish  this  one  record. 

And  that  record  was  one  pertaining 
to  yon. 

Now,  it  doesn’t  matter  what  the 
particular  record  was.  Perhaps  John 
was  entering  a  change  on  your  Form 
66-1,  down  in  Career  Management. 
Maybe  he  was  in  the  Assignments 
Branch,  processing  the  records  of  the 
latest  batch  of  “eligibles”  for  overseas 
duty.  Wherever  John  was,  whatever 
he  was  doing,  his  aching  head  and 
burning  eyes  and  his  impatience  to  get 
out  to  the  coffee  bar,  caused  him  to 
make  an  error.  One  vital  piece  of  in¬ 
formation  was  omitted,  or  entered  in¬ 
correctly. 

So  a  month  from  now  you  are  sud¬ 
denly  ordered  to  the  Far  East  (you  just 
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Teturned,  remember?)  or  you  are  passed 
over  on  the  next  promotion  list  (you 
know  you  are  within  the  zone  of  con¬ 
sideration;  eligible  on  all  counts!),  and 
you  can  t  understand  why. 

On  the  other  hand,  to  be  fair  about 
it,  let’s  assume  that  our  Pentagon  clerk 
arrived  feeling  fresh  and  vigorous.  He 
went  through  the  day  without  making 
a  single  error.  A  good  man,  John.  Can 
you  say  with  complete  assurance  that 
the  person  in  your  own  headquarters, 
who  made  out  your  last  Form  66-A  (a 
report  of  change,  which  eventually 
reaches  John),  did  not  feel  like  John 
of  the  storm  when  he  racked  it  up? 
Are  you  positive  that  the  Statement  of 
Service,  requested  by  (you  name  it), 
was  extracted  from  your  66-1  correctly? 

You  can’t  be  sure  in  any  case,  and 
you  shouldn’t  be. 

The  fact  is,  while  the  majority  of 
those  who  handle  your  records— locally 
and  at  the  Department  of  the  Army 
level— do  so  with  care  and  conscience, 
there  is  always  the  chance  of  error.  As 
proof  I  have  personal  knowledge  of 
three  instances  during  the  past  year, 
where  data  were  entered  incorrectly,  or 
omitted.  Any  of  these  errors,  unde¬ 
tected,  could  have  affected  the  careers 
of  good  soldiers. 

In  one  case,  an  officer  dropped  in  to 
see  his  records  and  have  a  chat  with 
the  folks  at  Career  Branch.  This  offi¬ 
cer  had  spent  a  few  months  as  platoon 
leader  in  Korea  before  being  wounded, 
and  several  more  months  in  a  Stateside 
hospital.  As  far  as  Career  Branch  knew, 
however,  while  he  had  actually  been 
panting  up  and  down  the  Korean  hills, 
he  had  merely  been  in  an  “Unknown 
hospital,  Far  East.”  For  that  was  what 
his  Form  66-1  showed.  He  had  no 
credit  for  his  months  of  combat. 

This  error  was  rectified,  but  months 
later  the  same  officer  discovered  that  his 
adjusted  Form  66-1  contained  a  similar 
mistake.  The  first  error  had  occurred 
on  page  four,  where  assignments  are 
listed  chronologically,  the  new  one  was 
an  instance  of  omission  on  page  one, 
where  overseas  duty  is  recorded.  Duly 
noted  were  ETO  service  during  World 
War  II,  and  occupation  duty  in  Japan; 
but  of  Korea  there  was  no  mention. 
“When  we  look  through  a  66-1  to  see 
where  an  officer  has  been  [in  order  to 
plan  his  next  assignment],  usually  we 
check  only  that  block,”  he  was  told.  In 
other  words,  if  the  omission  had  not 
been  picked  up  our  officer  would  have 
been  ripe  for  combat  duty  in  Korea 
—again. 

The  third  instance  concerned  an  offi¬ 
cer  on  EAD  who  was  up  for  promotion 
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in  the  Army  Reserve.  His  basic  branch 
was  military  intelligence,  and  the  pro¬ 
motion  board  requested  a  statement  of 
service  from  his  headquarters.  Now 
this  officer  had  attended  a  military  in¬ 
telligence  school  during  World  War  II, 
following  which  he  was  assigned  to  an 
MI  officers  pool  to  await  further  orders. 
His  Form  66-1  showed  this,  but  the 
person  who  made  up  the  statement  of 
service  saw  only  the  word  “pool”  evi¬ 
dently  and,  without  checking  the  ac¬ 
companying  MOS,  listed  the  officer  as 
having  been  a  motor  'pool  officer! 
Whether  this  error  detracted  from  his 
qualifications  as  a  military  intelligence 
officer  is  not  known,  but  he  was  not 
promoted. 

This  is  certainly  not  to  say  that  you 
will  invariably  find  your  records  messed 
up,  either  at  the  home  station  or  at  the 
Pentagon.  You  probably  won’t.  But 
your  future— your  life,  if  you  will— is  in 
the  hands  of  human  beings  with  human 
failings.  Mistakes  can  happen  and  do. 
Therefore  you  owe  it  to  yourself  to  see 
that  your  records  are  current,  correct 
and  clear;  both  at  the  local  level  and 
topside.  You  should  see  your  own  per¬ 
sonnel  people  and  make  sure  that  your 
personal  history  is  correct  in  all  details. 
And  it  will  pay  you  in  the  long  run  to 
visit  Washington  every  few  years,  if 
you  possibly  can.  Even  if  your  own 
headquarters  personnel  never  make  er¬ 
rors,  other  people  can  and  do. 

Capt.  Robert  K.  Sawyer 
Infantry 

Assault  Under  Friendly  Fire 

An  infantry  platoon  that  walks  into 
and  under  its  own  artillery  fires  may 
sustain  fewer  casualties  in  taking  its 
objective  than  it  would  if  the  fires  lifted 
a  hundred  or  even  fifty  yards  from  the 
objective. 

This  is  essentially  one  of  the  points 
stressed  by  General  James  Van  Fleet 
during  a  recent  talk  to  the  officers  at 
The  Infantry  School.  This  is  not  a  new 
idea,  but  to  hear  it  reiterated  by  an  offi¬ 
cer  of  his  professional  stature  is  refresh¬ 
ing.  What  he  said,  however,  does  pose 
problems,  serious  problems,  for  the  offi¬ 
cers  and  noncoms  who  lead  infantrymen 
into  battle. 

Imagine  that  you,  a  company  or  bat¬ 
talion  commander,  are  briefing  your 
junior  leaders  and  giving  them  orders 
to  attack. 

“Lieutenant  Jones,  I  want  you  to  take 
your  platoon  in  under  our  own  artillery 
fire  when  you  assault  Hill  22.  You’ll 
take  fewer  casualties  from  our  own  stuff 
than  from  theirs,  because  the  gooks 


will  stay  in  their  holes  and  not  shoot 
you  off  the  place.  Got  it? 

“Let’s  see.  I’ll  be  in  my  OP.  Any 
questions?  Good  luck!” 

Lieutenant  Jones  may  not  have  any 
questions  for  you,  but  it’s  a  pretty  tough 
order  to  swallow.  All  he  has  to  do  is 
take  his  men  into  his  own  fire  and  get 
a  few  of  them  killed  by  it.  And  you 
will  be  snug  in  your  OP.  Great!  Sure, 
the  Chinese  do  it,  but  they  don’t  place 
much  value  on  human  life.  Flalf  of 
the  men  in  Jones’  platoon  are  married. 
All  of  them  have  parents,  sweethearts,  , 
close  friends.  All  are  young.  None  of 
them  wants  to  die  on  a  stinking  hill  in  i 
a  country  that  he  couldn’t  care  less » 
about.  Especially  by  his  own  fire.  It’s 
like  ordering  a  man  to  commit  suicide. 

Only  it  isn’t! 

Maybe  you  have  been  on  the  re¬ 
ceiving  end  of  an  attack  like  that. 
Damn  few  people  willingly  stand  up, 
even  in  a  nice  cozy  foxhole,  when  artil-  I 
lery  is  coming  in  on  top  of  them.  There  [ 
is  something  a  little  disturbing  about  1 
the  idea.  Even  dangerous.  And  even  , 
if  you  don’t  give  a  hoot  about  your  life, 
you  would  rather  die  doing  something 
worthwhile  than  to  toss  it  away  useless¬ 
ly.  No,  it’s  folly  even  to  anticipate  a 
man’s  standing  up  until  the  artillery  \ 
lifts.  But  when  it  does  lift  you  can  ex¬ 
pect  him  to  pop  up  and  start  aiming  his 
rifle  or  machine  gun  at  the  assaulting 
enemy.  And  by  aiming  his  shots  he  can 
kill.  The  man  coming  up  the  hill 
doesn’t  have  the  odds  that  he  had  un-i, 
der  indirect,  un-aimed  artillery  fire.  The  i. 
man  on  the  business  end  of  an  aimed;, 
shot  is  dead. 

We  say  that  a  platoon  will  go  to  an 
assault  position,  call  for  its  fires  to  lift 
or  shift,  and  then  assault  by  fire  of  rifles 
and  tanks.  It's  a  rare  man  who  can  hit 
much  with  a  rifle  while  walking,  and 
the  enemy  knows  it.  When  our  artillery 
stops  coming  in  on  him  he  pokes  his 
head  out  and  picks  us  off  like  so  many 
ducks. 

I  think  there  may  be  an  answer,  and 
a  simple  one,  to  both  the  tactical  and 
psychological  difficulties  in  this.  It  lies 
in  the  answer  to  this  question:  When 
you  are  flat  on  your  belly  or  huddled 
up  in  a  foxhole  during  a  barrage,  as 
long  as  an  artillery  round  does  not  hurt 
you  do  you  know  (or  care,  for  that  mat¬ 
ter)  whether  it  was  fragmentation  or 
concussion?  I  think  not. 

Isn’t  there  a  place  and  use  for  a  non¬ 
fragmentation  artillery  shell,  a  shell 
which  makes  the  same  noise  and  scares 
the  same  hell  out  of  people,  but  which 
wouldn’t  kill  anybody  who  wasn’t  al- 
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most  on  top  of  it  when  it  burst?  I  sug¬ 
gest  that  such  a  shell  would  serve  the 
same  purpose  as  a  standard  shell  in  an 
assault.  It  would  keep  the  enemy  down 
where  he  could  not  aim  his  weapons  at 
I  us.  And  I  suggest  that  our  soldiers 
would  be  a  great  deal  more  willing  to 
walk  into  a  non-killing  concentration 
than  into  the  more  lethal  kind.  We 
[might  then  win  our  wars  where  they 
have  to  be  won— at  the  squad  and  pla¬ 
toon  level— with  far  less  cost  in  blood. 

There  are  certain  obvious  bugaboos, 
such  as  over-using  such  a  weapon.  But 
these  are  details  that  could  be  over¬ 
come  by  common  sense  and  judgment. 
Anything  that  will  help  save  our  lives 
and  at  the  same  time  help  us  clobber 
| the  enemy  should  be  used— even  if  it  is 
as  materially  inconsequential  as  a  non- 
j fragmentation  artillery  shell. 

Maj.  James  S.  Douglas 
Infantry 

Volume  of  Fire 

THE  idea  that  bringing  a  tremendous 
volume  of  fire  to  bear  on  the  enemy 
Is  more  likely  to  defeat  him  than  fewer 
[shots  that  actually  hit  him,  is  apparently 
pot  new  in  our  Army.  Captain  Samuel 
Fiske,  of  the  15th  Connecticut  Infantry 
Volunteers,  relating  his  experiences  at 
he  Battle  of  Chancellorsville,  said: 

“.  .  .  The  noise  is  deafening  and  con¬ 
fusing  to  the  last  degree.  The  impres¬ 
sion  gets  around  of  a  tremendous  con¬ 
vict  going  on.  The  trees  in  the  vicinity 
buffer  sorely,  and  the  clouds  a  good 
leal.  By  and  by  the  guns  get  heated 
)nd  won  t  go  off,  and  the  cartridges 
begin  to  give  out.  .  .  .  Meanwhile,  the 
ebels,  lying  quietly  a  hundred  yards 
!)r  two  in  front,  crouching  on  the  ground 
>>r  behind  trees,  answer  our  fire  very 
■eisurely,  as  they  get  a  chance  for  a  good 
iim  (about  one  shot  to  our  three  hun- 
•lred),  hitting  as  many  as  we  do,  and 
vaiting  for  the  wild  tornado  of  am¬ 
munition  to  pass  over  their  heads.  .  .  . 

|  “•  •  •  In  every  possible  way  [I]  would 
ndeavor  to  banish  the  Chinese  style  of 
jghting,  with  a  big  noise  and  smoke, 
tnd  imitate,  rather,  the  backwoods 
tyle  of  our  opponents.”  Samuel  Fiske, 
:Dunn  Browne,  pseud.),  Experiences  in 
he  Army.  Boston:  1866. 

It  might  be  remarked  that  the  author 
f  this  extract  was  a  clergyman  who 
olunteered  for  service  in  the  Infantry, 
de  was  in  actual  combat  in  most  of  the 
lajor  battles  fought  by  the  Army  of  the 
'otomac  until  the  Battle  of  the  Wilder¬ 
ness,  when  he  was  killed  in  action.  He 
/as  no  theorist. 

Col.  C.  C.  Clendenen 
Armor 


This  is  the  terrain  board  showing  bunkers,  fire  direction  center,  two  howitzer  positions 
and  positions  for  machine  guns  and  bazookas.  Not  shown  is  a  terrain  map  which 

portrays  more  of  the  defensive  setup. 


Terrain  Boards  Used  to  Teach  Security 
and  Fortification  of  Artillery  Positions 

COMBAT  lessons  clearly  indicate  a  general  lack  of  knowledge  on  the  part  of 
artillery  officers  of  the  minimum  requirements  for  establishing  local  security 
and  the  steps  for  progressive  development  of  the  battery  position.  So  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Combined  Arms  at  the  Artillery  School  has  revised  its  methods  of 
teaching  the  subject. 

Cost,  maintenance,  portal-to-portal  time,  and  the  manpower  shortage  made 
it  impractical  to  use  actual  field  installations.  So  to  put  across  classroom  instruc¬ 
tion,  the  Department  of  Training  Publications  and  Aids  with  the  help  of  the 
Department  of  Combined  Arms,  constructed  a  series  of  lifelike  and  detailed  ter¬ 
rain  boards  showing  the  various  phases  of  artillery  security  and  fortification. 

The  area  was  limited  to  two  105mm  howitzer  positions,  the  battery  executive 
post  (battery  fire  direction  center),  and  a  personnel  bunker  to  shelter  men 
operating  the  installations  (see  cut).  Beyond  the  confines  of  these  boards  but 
a  necessary  part  of  this  instruction  are  the  local  security  antitank  and  anti¬ 
personnel  mine  fields  together  with  the  barbed  wire  that  would  be  around 
the  perimeter  of  the  defensive  area.  This  is  graphically  illustrated  by  an  eight 
foot  by  eight  foot  terrain  map  of  the  entire  battery  position.  Additional  terrain 
boards  are  now  under  construction  to  portray  the  positioning  of  bazookas,  ma¬ 
chine  guns,  and  AA  as  well  as  blown-up  cross  sections  of  an  FDC,  a  machine 
gun  emplacement,  and  an  observation  post. 

As  a  supplement  to  the  classroom  aids  a  complete  monograph  is  being  pre 
pared  for  students.  It  will  include  all  of  the  detail  and  information  considered 
essential  for  the  artilleryman  as  a  guide  to  secure  and  develop  his  position. 

This  revised  course  will  probably  require  four  hours  of  resident  instruction 
and  will  be  started  this  fall. 
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FRONT  AND  CENTER 


ARMY  FIELD  FORCES 


USAR  Schools 


AFF’s  new  directive  on  USAR  schools 
makes  it  possible  for  students  to  be  en¬ 
rolled  during  any  phase  of  any  course  ex¬ 
cept  the  Command  and  General  Statt 

course. 

It  also  imposes  limitations  on  enroll¬ 
ment  in  USAR  schools  by  officers  whose 
age  is  such  that  the  Army  may  not  bene¬ 
fit  from  their  enrollment.  These  limita¬ 
tions,  which  may  not  be  applied  retro¬ 
actively,  provide: 

For  enrollment  in  the  C&GS  course 


officers  must  be  under  48  years  of  age; 
for  enrollment  in  the  advanced  course 
they  must  be  under  45;  officers  who  have 
received  actual  or  constructive  credit  for 
any  course  may  not  enroll  for  it;  basic 
courses  will  be  limited  to  company-grade 
officers,  except  in  the  cases  of  majors  who 
may  transfer  from  one  branch  to  another 
and  must  qualify  for  a  new  MOS. 


Mine  Warfare  Training 

Four  additional  hours  of  training  in 
mines  and  booby  traps  during  the  basic 
combat  training  period  has  been  directed 
by  AFF.  The  increase  is  from  eight  to 
twelve  hours. 


General  Bradley  Takes  Research  Position 


MANY  general  officers  with  distin-  characteristic  frank  soldier! mess: 

guishld  service  to  our  country  and  "The  Army  and  the  country  have 
Army  have  retired  since  the  end  of  been  very  good  to  me,  and  have  given 
the  Second  World  War.  But  the  me  many  varied  opportunities  to 
passing  from  active  duty  of  General  serve.  ...  For  these  assignments,  and 
of  the  Army  Omar  N.  Bradley  has  a  these  opportunities,  I  am  truly  grate- 

poignancy  of  its  own.  He  was  called  ful.  _ 

the  “GI’s  General,”  but  he  was  also  He  chose  this  important  research 
more  truly  a  professional  soldier’s  sol-  and  development  job  in  the  same 
dier,  an  officer’s  officer.  He  was  the  spirit: 

first  Army  Group  commander  in  U.  S.  “For  many  years,  I  have  been 
history  and  the  first  Chairman  of  the  aware  of  the  continuing  need  tor  close 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  These  “firsts”  coordination  and  cooperation  between 
were  important  milestones  in  his  ca-  our  laboratories  and  the  armed  forces, 
reer  and  the  Army’s  history,  but  they  Prior  to  World  War  II,  I  was  in 
were  only  incidents  in  the  thirty-eight-  charge  of  the  weapons  section  of  the 
year  career  of  a  man  who  was  always  Infantry  School  where  I  developed  a 
a  soldier.  His  statement  at  the  time  keen  appreciation  of  the  importance 
of  the  announcement  that  he  was  of  linking  research  with  practical 
taking  on  a  new  and  important  de-  military  needs.  Subsequently,  in 
fense  task  was  in  keeping  with  his  North  Africa,  Sicily,  France,  and  Ger¬ 
many — and  lately  in  Korea — I  have 
seen  dramatic  results  from  this  team¬ 
work — advanced  weapons  which  pro¬ 
vide  maximum  elfectiveness  and  vital 
protection  for  our  American  men  in 
action. 

“Therefore,  my  decision  went  to 
research  and  industry.  I  have  chosen 
to  work  with  a  precision  industry,  the 
Bulova  Research  and  Development 
Laboratories,  Inc.,  a  wholly-owned 
subsidiary  of  the  Bulova  Watch  Com¬ 
pany.  It  has  already  contributed  sig¬ 
nificantly  to  the  development  of  new 
weapons,  and  is  capable,  in  my  opin¬ 
ion,  of  playing  an  important  role  in 
the  future.” 

In  his  new  job  General  Bradley 
will  be  serving  his  Army.  So  to  him 
we  say,  not  “good  bye,”  but  good 
luck.” 


The  additional  time  will  be  devoted  to 
teaching  the  “functioning,  arming  and 
disarming  of  LI.S.  mines,  fuses  and  firing 
devices;  familiarization  with  allied  and 
enemy  mines  and  material;  tactical  em¬ 
ployment  of  land  mines  to  include  types 
of  minefields,  setting  of  mine  strips,  mark¬ 
ing,  recording  and  reporting;  drills  for 
emplacement  of  antitank  and  antipersonnel 
mines;  mine  detection  and  breaching  tech¬ 
niques,  and  familiarization  with  booby 
traps.” 


CBR  Instruction 


The  10  hours  of  instruction  in  chemi¬ 
cal-biological-radiological  subjects  has  been  i 
revised  to  make  it  more  practical  and  to  i, 
move  it  into  the  field  of  combat  skills.  , 
Classes  are  now  largely  conducted  out¬ 
doors  and  emphasis  is  placed  on  field  rec¬ 
ognition  of  CBR  situations  with  protective 
actions  rehearsed  until  they  become  nearly , 
automatic.  Academic  description  of  CBR 
agents  has  been  augmented  by  description 
of  munitions  in  which  they  are  placed, 
their  appearance  and  action  in  the  field, 
and  first  aid  measures  to  be  taken. 


OCS  and  Branch  Schools 


Exclusive  of  the  WAC  OCS,  Army  of¬ 
ficer  candidate  schools  are  expected  to 
turn  out  4,000  officers  in  fiscal  1954  at 
the  rate  of  1,000  each  quarter.  The  an-i 
ticipated  output  of  each  school  is:  Infantry 
School,  1,930;  Artillery  School,  1,070, 
Engineer  School,  1,000.  I 

On  1  July  branch  schools  established  a 
Branch  Officer  Basic  Course  for  newly 
commissioned  officers,  except  OCS  gradu¬ 
ates.  The  courses  will  be  from  eight  to  15 
weeks  in  length  and  will  give  the  new 
officers  a  working  knowledge  of  their 
duties  and  responsibilities.  At  the  same 
time  the  regular  branch  company /battery 
officer  courses  and  the  associate  branch 
company  officer  courses  were  limited  tc 
officers  with  from  two  to  five  years  ol 


service. 


THE  ARTILLERY  SCHOOL 


Target  Effects  Analysis 

A  general  method  for  determining  the  ef 
fects  produced  by  a  given  artillery  weapon 
or  group  of  weapons,  firing  on  a  givei 
target  is  under  study  by  the  Combat  Devel 
opment  Department,  TAS.  The  amoun 
of  ammunition  necessary  to  produce  a  giv 
en  damage  level  is  a  prime  consideratioi 
relative  to  the  attack  of  any  artillery  targel 

The  completion  of  this  project  will  prc 
vide  tables  to  assist  artillery  S3s  in  choo: 
ing,  assigning,  and  attacking  targets  in 
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more  methodical,  scientific  manner  than 
)is  possible  at  the  present  time.  This  will 
result  in  more  intelligent  expenditure  of 
ammunition.  These  tables  are  expected  to 
be  in  tabular  or  graphical  form,  giving 
amounts  of  ammunition  versus  expected 
fraction  of  casualties  and/or  other  damage 
levels. 

Instructors’  Conference 

The  annual  Artillery  Instructors’  Con¬ 
ference,  22-26  June,  was  attended  by  ap¬ 
proximately  60  officers  from  other  service 
schools,  boards,  and  higher  headquarters. 
This  conference  is  held  each  year  to  present 
to  the  artillery  officers  serving  as  instruc¬ 
tors  at  the  service  schools  the  latest  devel¬ 
opments  in  artillery  materiel,  tactical  doc¬ 
trine,  and  techniques.  It  further  serves  to 
Familiarize  these  officers  with  the  facilities 
of  The  Artillery  School  and  to  emphasize 
oow  these  facilities  can  be  used  to  assist 
:hem  in  the  accomplishment  of  their  mis¬ 
sion. 

Restrictive  Fire  Plans 

Until  recently  TAS  had  been  teaching 
he  habitual  use  of  restrictive  fire  plans 
'William,  Victor,  or  Negat)  for  the  sup¬ 
pression  of  artillery  fires  during  air  attacks. 
Tecent  relaxation  by  the  USAF  of  the 
equirement  for  putting  such  plans  into 
offect  has  resulted  in  reorientation  of  pre¬ 
vious  instruction.  Current  instruction  in¬ 
dicates  the  existence  of  restrictive  fire  plans 
iind  teaches  their  implications  and  the 
procedures  followed  in  their  application, 
out  emphasizes  that  the  necessity  of  their 
foutine  application  for  all  air  attacks  no 
onger  exists.  Two  examples  of  instances 
vhen  restrictive  fire  plans  would  be  used 
Ire: 

During  air  drops  or  large  bombing  for¬ 
mations  in  which  air  space  may  be  highly 
•Saturated  with  aircraft  and  artillery  shells. 

When  a  large  amount  of  fire  is  placed 
n  a  combined  area;  for  example,  a  beach- 
1iead  or  air  head  during  the  pre-assault 
ffiase. 

When  normal  amounts  of  aircraft  and 
irtillery  are  attacking  the  same  targets,  a 
equirement  still  exists  for  the  artillery  to 
■hift  from  VT  or  time  fire  to  fuze  quick 
[vithin  3,000  yards  of  the  target  during  the 
ictual  attack  run.  The  appropriate  FSCC 
:xercises  the  necessary  coordination  in- 
'olved  through  the  appropriate  FS  repre- 
entatives  therein. 

'actical  Missions 

The  current  edition  of  FM  6-101  in  the 
lands  of  troops  indicates  the  existence  of 
hree  standard  tactical  missions  for  field 
irtillery  units  and  combinations  thereof. 

Studies  are  now  under  way  to  eliminate 
:ombination  tactical  missions  defined  in 
he  present  FM  6-101.  Current  thinking 
considers  it  desirable  to  have  only  three 
actical  missions  (direct  support,  general 
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Association  Affairs 

FIE  death  on  25  June  of  Colonel 
Joseph  I.  Greene,  Secretary-Gen¬ 
eral  Manager  of  the  Association  of 
the  U.  S.  Army  and  Editor  of  Com¬ 
bat  Forces  Journal,  required  the 
Executive  Council  of  the  Association 
to  appoint  an  interim  management 
so  that  the  affairs  of  the  Association 
and  the  Journal  could  be  contin¬ 
ued  without  serious  interruption. 

Because  of  this  emergency  the 
Executive  Council  met  on  Monday 
evening,  29  June.  In  the  absence 
of  General  Decker,  the  meeting  was 
in  charge  of  General  John  E.  Hull, 
Vice  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army, 
and  Vice  President  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion. 

The  Council  named  Colonel  Ar¬ 
thur  Symons,  Artillery-USAR,  Act- 
ing  Secretary-General  Manager  of 
the  Association  of  the  United  States 
Army.  Colonel  Symons,  who  had 
been  Colonel  Greene’s  principal  as¬ 
sistant  since  1946,  will  be  in  full 
charge  of  the  Association  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Journal.  Before  com¬ 
ing  to  the  Infantry  Journal ,  Colonel 
Symons  had  been  associate  editor  of 
the  Antiaircraft  Journal. 

Colonel  Symons  appointed  Mr. 
John  B.  Spore  editor  of  the  Journal. 
He  had  been  Colonel  Greene’s  asso¬ 
ciate  editor  since  1941. 

Colonel  Robert  F.  Cocklin,  Artil- 
lery-NGUS,  was  elected  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Association  and  will 
also  serve  as  Colonel  Symons’  prin¬ 
cipal  assistant. 

Mr.  N.  J.  Anthony,  Colonel 
Greene’s  confidential  secretary  and 
editorial  and  business  handyman  of 
the  Association  for  twenty-three 
years,  was  elected  Assistant  Treas¬ 
urer  of  the  Association. 

Brigadier  General  Donald  Arm¬ 
strong,  retired,  who  had  been  assist¬ 
ing  Colonel  Greene  with  the  work 
the  Association  was  performing  for 
the  State  Department’s  overseas  li¬ 
brary  programs,  will  continue  with 
this  work.  The  Association  is  fortu¬ 
nate  to  have  a  man  of  his  broad  ex¬ 
perience  at  its  disposal  at  this  time. 

The  Council  voted  to  name  the 
Association  library  the  “Joseph  I. 
Greene  Memorial  Library.”  Colonel 
Greene  took  much  interest  in  the 
library  and  over  the  years  a  number 
of  valuable  and  rare  military  books 
have  been  added  to  it. 

The  Council  authorized  the  Pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Association,  Lieutenant 
General  George  H.  Decker,  to  ap¬ 
point  a  committee  to  recommend  a 
permanent  successor  to  the  office  of 
General  Manager  of  the  Association 
and  editor  of  the  Journal. 


support,  and  reinforcing)  with  definite  re¬ 
sponsibilities  indicated.  It  is  considered  that 
modifications  of  these  standard  tactical  mis¬ 
sions  can  accomplish  any  required  results 
better  than  combinations. 

For  example,  when  assigning  the  com¬ 
bination  mission  of  GS/Reinf,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  delineate  and  explain  to  the  com¬ 
mander  the  specific  requirements  of  his 
mission  as  it  applies  to  the  current  situa¬ 
tion.  Amplification  of  the  reinforcing  por¬ 
tion  of  his  mission  is  required  to  cover  the 
amount  of  ammunition  to  be  expended, 
time  of  delivery  of  fires,  and  the  fire  plan¬ 
ning  responsibility.  It  is  considered  desir¬ 
able  in  such  an  instance  to  assign  the 
standard  tactical  mission  that  most  closely 
approaches  the  desired  mission  to  be  as¬ 
signed.  Qualifications  of  this  mission  may 
then  be  made  to  reflect  the  desired  effect 
and  instructions  to  the  commander. 

Flak  Suppression  Fire 

TAS  now  includes  instruction  in  the 
planning  and  execution  of  flak  suppression 
fires  as  an  integral  part  of  artillery  fire 
planning.  Recent  combat  tests  have  re¬ 
vealed  that  a  marked  decrease  in  aircraft 
losses  due  to  ground  fire  results  from  the 
careful  planning  and  delivery  of  artillery 
fire  on  AA  positions  protecting  the  area  to 
be  attacked  and  routes  thereto.  The  plan¬ 
ning  and  coordination  of  these  flak  sup¬ 
pression  fires  is  a  function  and  responsibili¬ 
ty  of  the  artillery  element  within  the 
appropriate  FSCC  and  is  coordinated  in 
application  as  to  time  and  location  with 
the  air  representative  within  the  FSCC. 
Requirements  for  flak  suppression  fires  may 
be  announced  by  the  Air  Force  through 
liaison  representatives  and  will  be  consid¬ 
ered  by  the  artilleryman  as  a  request  for 
fire  support  to  be  evaluated  and  considered 
in  the  light  of  the  overall  fire  support  needs 
of  the  force  and  its  supporting  units. 

Army  Aviation 

The  Army  Aviation  School,  recently  or¬ 
ganized  at  Fort  Sill,  anticipates  4,000 
students  during  fiscal  year  1954. 

Of  these,  1,650  will  be  striving  for 
Army  aviator’s  wings;  1,200  as  fixed-wing 
pilots  and  450  as  cargo-helicopter  pilots. 
The  rest  will  be  students  of  the  Helicopter 
Aviation  Tactics  Course,  Aviation  Instru¬ 
ment  Course,  Aviation  Instrument  Examin¬ 
er  Course,  Twin-Engine  Pilot  Course, 
Twin-Engine  Mechanic  Course,  Helicopter 
Transport  Mechanic  Course,  Helicopter 
Mechanic  Transition  Course,  Aircraft 
Maintenance  Officer  Course,  and  the  Air¬ 
frame  Mechanic  Course. 

Extension  Courses 

At  the  end  of  May,  7,009  students  were 
active  in  the  extension  course  program  ad¬ 
ministered  by  TAS.  This  includes  1,609 
USAR  personnel  and  3,997  National 
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Guardsmen  not  on  active  duty  and  1,403 
members  of  the  service  on  active  duty. 

The  Artillery  School  has  recently  placed 
in  administration  the  following  additional 
extension  course  subcourses: 

40-17,  Self-Propelled  Artillery,  consist¬ 
ing  of  4  lessons  and  an  examination  for 
which  14  credit  hours  are  given. 

40-22AAA,  AAA  Automatic  Weapons 
Battalion,  consisting  of  6  lessons  and  an 
examination  for  which  20  credit  hours  are 


given. 

50-6AAA,  AAA  Brigade  and  Group, 
consisting  of  4  lessons  and  an  examination 
for  which  14  credit  hours  are  given. 


Soviet  Field  Artillery 

Recently  published  Special  Text  6-154 
gives  an  explanation  of  Soviet  field  artil¬ 
lery  weapons,  ammunition,  organization, 
tactics,  and  techniques. 

Weapons  from  the  light  76mm  gun  to 
the  super-heavy  305mm  howitzer  are  de¬ 
scribed;  many  excellent  illustrations  of  their 
guns,  mortars,  and  rocket  launchers,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  weapons  characteristics  table, 
are  included. 

Soviet  artillery  organization  is  covered 
from  battalion  through  artillery  division. 
The  special  text  then  shows  how  these 
units  are  organized  for  combat  and  explains 
their  normal  tactical  missions.  Their  prin¬ 
ciples  of  employment,  to  include  tactical 
disposition,  control,  observation,  and  com¬ 
munication,  are  described  in  some  detail. 

The  final  portion  of  the  text  is  on  Soviet 
gunnery  techniques;  it  covers  the  personnel 
and  methods  involved  in  the  conduct,  con¬ 
trol,  and  direction  of  fire. 


THE  INFANTRY  SCHOOL 


Instructors’  Conference 

The  Infantry  School  held  a  five-day  In¬ 
fantry  Instructors’  Conference  in  June  for 
Infantry  instructors  now  assigned  to  various 
service  schools.  The  76  officers,  ranking 
from  first  lieutenant  to  colonel,  toured  The 
Infantry  School’s  training  facilities,  and 
received  orientations  and  instructional  ma¬ 
terial  from  the  airborne,  automotive,  tac¬ 
tics,  communication,  ranger  and  staff 
departments. 

The  annual  Infantry  Instructors’  Con¬ 
ference  is  designed  to  standardize  infantry 
training,  technique  and  doctrine  at  all 
Army  service  schools  as  well  as  provide  a 
means  for  solving  mutual  instructional 
problems.  The  conference  gives  TIS  an 
opportunity  to  present  new  trends  and  de¬ 
velopments  in  equipment  and  doctrine  to 
include  lessons  learned  and  verified  in 
Korea. 


Officer  Advanced  Course 

A  revised  Infantry  Officer  Advanced 
Course  with  a  capacity  of  210  students 
starts  on  8  September.  The  course,  former- 


REUNIONS 


1st  Armored  Division.  28-30 
August.  Shoreham  Hotel,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.  For  details  write:  1st 
Armored  Division  Assoc.,  1529  18th 
St.,  N.W.,  Wash.,  D.  C. 


4th  (Ivy)  Division.  27-30  Au¬ 
gust.  Philadelphia,  Bellevue-Strat- 
ford  Hotel.  For  details  write:  Silvio 
D’Anella,  National  President,  752 
So.  8th  St.,  Philadelphia. 


24th  Infantry  Division.  St. 

Louis.  14-16  August.  For  details 
write:  J.  Peyton,  131  N.  Culver  St., 
Baltimore. 


25th  Infantry  Division.  7-9 

August.  Statler  Hotel,  Washington, 
D.  C.  For  details  write:  25th  Infan¬ 
try  Division,  Box  101,  Arlington  1, 
Va. 


27th  Division.  9-10  October. 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.  World  Wars  I  and 
II.  For  details  write:  National  Head¬ 
quarters,  27  th  Div.  Assoc.,  Box 
1403,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


30th  Infantry  Division.  20-22 
August.  Raleigh,  N.  C.  For  details 
write:  CWO  James  B.  Liles,  P.O. 
Box  791,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 


36th  Division.  5-6  September. 
Gunter  Hotel,  San  Antonio,  Tex. 
For  details  write:  36th  Division  As¬ 
soc.,  Box  5068,  West  Austin  Station, 
Austin  31,  Tex. 


37th  Division.  5-7  Sept.  May¬ 
flower  Hotel,  Akron,  Ohio.  For  de¬ 
tails  write:  37th  Div.  Headquarters, 
21  West  Broad  Street,  1101  Wyan¬ 
dotte  Building,  Columbus  15,  Ohio. 


41st  Infantry  Division.  15-16 
August.  Olympian  Hotel,  Olympia, 
Wash.  For  details  write:  Box  96, 
Burien,  Wash. 


75th  Infantry  Division.  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.  14-16  August.  For 
details  write:  John  D.  McBurney, 
5822  E.  14th  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


83rd  Infantry  Division.  Hotel 

Hollenden,  Cleveland.  20-22  Au¬ 
gust.  For  details  write:  Headquar¬ 
ters,  83d  Inf.  Div.  Assoc.,  1435 
Clark  Street,  Pittsburgh  21. 


104th  Infantry  Division.  5-7 

September.  Cleveland,  O.  For  de¬ 
tails  write:  Mr.  Kristofik,  National 
Timberwolf  Assoc.,  513  E.  Columbus 
St.,  Columbus  6,  O. 


ly  nine  months  in  length,  has  been  cut  to 
six  months. 

The  Infantry  Officer  Advanced  Course 
is  the  highest  level  class  conducted  at 
The  Infantry  School  and  is  now  offered 
twice  a  year.  The  second  class  begins  11 
January  1954. 

The  course  is  designed  to  produce  bat¬ 
talion  commanders,  regimental  staff  officers  | 
and  regimental  commanders  who  can  per¬ 
form  these  duties  with  appropriate  on-the- 
job  training.  It  provides  the  student  with  I 
advanced  training  necessary  to  thoroughly 
ground  him  in  the  duties  and  responsibili¬ 
ties  of  field  grade  Infantry  officers. 

Prerequisites  for  the  course: 

(1)  Must  be  a  commissioned  officer  of 
the  Regular  Army  or  commissioned  officer 
active  in  a  Reserve  component  whose  as-  i 
signment,  actual  or  anticipated,  is  to  train 
and/or  command  infantry  units. 

(2)  Must  have  a  minimum  of  five  years  i 
but  not  more  than  twelve  years  of  com¬ 
missioned  service  (including  only  promo¬ 
tion  list  service  for  RA  officers). 

(3)  Must  have  credit  for  Infantry  Com¬ 
pany  Officers  Course  (regular  or  associate). 

(4)  Security  clearance  to  include  Se¬ 
cret. 


Third  Dimension 


TIS  is  employing  3-D  in  its  instruction. 
The  Tank  Weapons  Committee  of  The 
School’s  Weapons  Department  is  now  in¬ 
structing  infantry  students  in  the  use  of 
range  finders,  the  primary  sight  of  the  M47 
tank,  with  a  stereo  projector  that  utilizes 
polarized  light.  The  3-D  projector,  with; 
color  terrain  slides,  gives  the  effect  of- 
picture  depth.  A  sight  reticle,  superim¬ 
posed  on  the  screen,  gives  the  student i 
using  polarized  viewers  the  full  effect  of 
sitting  in  the  tank  and  viewing  the  ter-i 
rain  through  the  gun  sight. 


Television  at  TIS 

The  Infantry  School  will  study  the  feasi¬ 
bility  of  using  television  for  instructional 
purposes  when  a  Signal  Corps  mobile  TV 
unit  arrives  on  3 1  August.  The  purpose 
of  the  study  will  be  to  determine  the  value 
of  television  as  a  training  medium  and  to 
develop  the  methods  and  techniques  foi 
its  employment  in  mass  instruction  at  The 
Infantry  School. 


Summer  Training 

More  than  4,500  Infantry  ROTC  ca 
dets,  National  Guardsmen  and  Army  Re 
servists,  both  officers  and  enlisted  men,  an 
expected  to  train  at  Fort  Benning  thi 
summer.  Activities  to  be  conducted  unde 
guidance  of  The  Infantry  Center  includ 
the  Infantry  ROTC  Summer  Camp,  tb 
Infantry,  Quartermaster,  Chaplains,  an 
Judge  Advocates  army  area  schools.  Ii 
addition,  National  Guard  units  of  Georgi 
Military  District  will  conduct  numerou 
periods  of  week-end  training. 
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Irons  in  the  Fire 


Patton  Tank  Snubber 

A  technician  of  Chrysler  Corpora¬ 
tion’s  Ordnance  Development  Depart¬ 
ment  drives  home  the  pin  connecting 
one  of  the  big  constant-friction  snub¬ 
bers  originally  designed  by  Chrysler 
engineers  for  use  on  railway  trucks 
and  now  adopted  for  use  in  the  new 


Patton  48  tank.  The  new  snubbers 
give  much  longer  life  and  better  per¬ 
formance  in  tank  service  than  the  hy¬ 
draulic  shock  absorbers  they  replace. 

Maintenance  Shelters 

A  portable  and  extremely  light¬ 
weight  maintenance  shelter  for  mili¬ 
tary  vehicles  has  been  developed  for 
the  Quartermaster  Research  and  De¬ 
velopment  Division  by  the  Evans 
Products  Company,  Plymouth,  Michi¬ 
gan. 

The  new  shelter,  resembling  a 
Quonset  hut  in  shape,  is  66  feet  long, 
21  feet  wide  and  15  feet  high  at  its 
center.  It  consists  of  arched  magnesi¬ 
um  alloy  frame  sections  over  which 
is  permanently  fastened  the  canvas 
covering,  complete  with  plastic  sky¬ 
lights  and  portholes.  The  new  shelter 
consists  of  five  sections  and  each  sec¬ 
tion  folds  down  into  a  package  4  feet 
by  10  feet  by  15  feet  deep.  Total 
packaged  weight,  including  insulating 
blankets  for  use  in  sub-zero  areas,  is 
4,100  pounds. 

The  new  shelter  can  be  moved  by 
truck  or  plane  from  one  field  position 
to  another.  It  is  easy  to  put  up,  re¬ 


quiring  only  eight  men  eight  hours 
to  erect.  It  is  lightweight— only  one 
fourth  the  weight  of  the  conventional 
shelter,  yet  provides  1,258  square  feet 
of  floor  area.  Without  its  insulating 
blanket,  the  shelter  weighs  only  2,620 
pounds. 

The  shelter  has  “buggy  top’’  doors, 
hinged  so  they  open  from  the  bottom. 
When  open,  they  can  accommodate 
the  largest  Army  tank.  The  doors  can 
be  opened  or  closed  in  one  minute  by 
one  man  operating  a  small  hand-pow¬ 


ered  winch  built  into  the  framework 
of  the  shelter.  Because  the  ends  of 
the  shelter  taper  toward  the  ground, 
they  offer  less  wind  resistance  than 
conventional  rectangular  shaped  shel¬ 
ters.  Wind  tunnel  tests  run  at  the 
University  of  Michigan  have  proved 
the  shelter  can  withstand  wind  veloc¬ 
ity  of  80  mph  and  gusts  up  to  100 
mph,  without  failure. 

Iron  Powder  Bands 

A  secret  metal  powder  process  de¬ 
veloped  during  World  War  II  is  cur¬ 
rently  aiding  the  effectiveness  of 
90mm  ammunition  and  saving  strate¬ 
gic  materials.  Two  oilite  iron  rotating 
bands,  manufactured  by  the  Chrysler 
Corporation,  are  placed  around  each 
90mm  shell  and  the  rifling  inside  the 
gun  barrel  digs  into  them  to  give  the 
projectile  the  spin  necessary  for  range, 
accuracy  and  stability  in  flight.  Orig¬ 
inally,  these  bands  were  made  of  cop¬ 
per  and  gilding  metal,  but  during 
World  War  II,  Chrysler  engineers  in 
cooperation  with  Ordnance  developed 
a  superior  iron  metal  powder  rotating 
band. 

The  metal  powder  bands,  like  most 
other  oilite  parts,  are  porous  and  soak 
up  lubricant  which,  under  heat  or 


pressure,  oozes  out  to  oil  the  inside  of 
the  gun  barrel. 


New  Props  for  C-119 

Sporting  its  recently-adopted  Aero- 
products  propellers,  a  new  Fairchild 
C-119G  Flying  Boxcar  executes  a 
neat  single-engine  peel-off  in  flight 
tests  over  Hagerstown,  Md.  Blades  of 
the  prop  on  the  left  engine  have  been 
feathered  for  this  maneuver,  part  of 
the  normal  testing  program  for  all 
C-1 19s.  The  new  Aeroproducts  pro¬ 
pellers  especially  designed  for  trans¬ 
port-type  aircraft,  give  the  Flying  Box¬ 
car  additional  safety  and  higher  per¬ 
formance  in  military  troop  and  cargo 
operations. 

Arctic  Cable 

All-weather,  rubber-jacketed  electric 
power  cable  for  Arctic  use  has  been 
developed  by  the  Engineer  Research 
and  Development  Laboratories  at  Fort 
Belvoir,  Va. 

The  new  cable,  which  also  operates 
successfully  under  tropic  and  temper¬ 
ate  conditions,  remains  flexible  at  tem¬ 
peratures  as  low  as  minus  65  degrees 
Fahrenheit.  Unlike  standard  commer¬ 
cial  cables  which  tend  to  act  like 
springs  when  frozen,  it  can  be  un¬ 
coiled  with  no  danger  of  snapping 
back.  It  does  not  become  brittle  at 
low  temperatures  nor  as  stiff  as  com¬ 
mercial  cable. 

The  low  temperature  cable  was 
made  possible  by  the  development  of 
Arctic  rubbers  at  ERDL  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  the  Synthetic  Rubber  Divi¬ 
sion  of  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corp.  This  development  was  begun 
after  investigation  of  commercially 
available  cables  and  rubbers  disclosed 
that  none  fully  met  military  require¬ 
ments. 
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VINEGAR  JOE  IN  CHINA 

STILWELL’S  MISSION  TO  CHINA.  By  Charles  F. 
Romanus  and  Riley  Sunderland.  Office  of  the 
Chief  of  Military  History,  Department  of  the 
Army,  Washington  25,  D.  C.  1953.  441 

Pages;  Maps;  Charts;  Tables;  Illustrated; 
$5.00. 

This  is  the  first  volume  in  The  U.S. 
Army  in  World  War  II  series  to  be  devoted 
to  the  China-India-Burma  theater.  Its  ap¬ 
pearance  is  timely  since,  despite  the  cur¬ 
rent  Communist  peace  offensive,  many 
Americans  fondly  hope  that  the  Nationalist 
forces  of  Chiang  Kai-shek  may  someday 
invade  the  Chinese  mainland  and  so  rec¬ 
ommend  that  we  send  additional  military 
aid  to  Formosa.  Since  Chiang  retains  some 
of  the  same  advisers  who  helped  him  waste 
the  weapons  we  sent  in  Stilwell  s  time, 
this  book  should  be  required  reading  for 
all  American  policy  makers. 

Romanus  and  Sunderland  are  to  be  con¬ 
gratulated  on  their  courage  and  judgment 
as  well  as  upon  their  scholarship.  They 
have  cut  a  straight  path  through  the  jungle 
of  legend  and  misrepresentation  surround¬ 
ing  Stilwell’s  mission  and  the  war  in  China. 
They  have  made  four  major  contributions 
to  an  understanding  of  the  war  in  its  most 
confusing  theater.  First,  they  give  a  full 
account  of  the  Allied  defeat  in  Burma  in 
1941-42  and  Stilwell’s  part  in  those  opera¬ 
tions.  Secondly,  they  lay  bare  the  basic 
causes  for  disagreement  between  Stilwell 
and  the  British  commanders  in  India,  Wav- 
ell  and  later  Auchinleck.  Thirdly,  they 
show  the  reasons  for  conflict  between 
Chiang,  who  was  primarily  interested  in 
preserving  the  status  quo,  and  Stilwell  who 
tried  hard  to  carry  out  his  instructions  to 
increase  the  combat  effectiveness  of  the 
Chinese  Army.  Finally,  they  lay  the 
groundwork  for  an  understanding  of  why 
failure  was  to  attend  General  Claire  Chen- 
nault’s  promise  to  “knock  Japan  out  of  the 
war”  with  a  small  China-based  Flump-fed 
air  force. 

Despite  the  fact  that  Japan  surrendered 
in  1945  without  an  Allied  campaign 
against  her  ground  forces  in  China,  it  is 
important  to  remember  that  plans  for  the 
ultimate  defeat  of  Japan  envisaged  such 
operations.  In  the  dark  days  of  1942  it 
seemed  very  important  to  keep  China  in 
the  war.  Thus,  in  judging  the  actions  of 
Stilwell  and  others  in  1942-43,  it  is  im¬ 
portant  to  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  in 
those  days  no  one  could  foresee  the  course 
which  the  war  in  the  Pacific  would  take 
from  1943-45. 

Most  of  Stilwell’s  troubles  in  CBI 
stemmed  from  President  Roosevelt’s  illu¬ 
sions  about  China’s  status  as  a  great  power 
and  about  Chiang’s  position  as  a  “head  of 
state.”  He  insisted  upon  treating  China  as 
a  great  power  and  Chiang  as  if  he  were  a 
head  of  state  in  the  Western  sense  of  the 
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term.  He  seemed  to  believe  the  Chung¬ 
king-inspired  legend  that  China  had  some¬ 
how  fought  Japan  to  a  standstill  by 
December  1941.  All  these  errors  in  judg¬ 
ment  contributed  to  the  crowning  error 
of  deciding  to  extend  military  aid  and 
Lend-Lease  to  China  without  requesting 
assurance  in  return  that  the  Chinese  armies 
would  be  reformed.  Stilwell  was  sent  to 
CBI  charged  with  the  task  of  increasing 
the  combat  effectiveness  of  the  Chinese 
Army,  but  was  denied  the  only  bargaining 
power  which  could  have  made  his  efforts 
successful. 

The  first  thing  the  reader  must  under¬ 
stand  is  that  after  the  summer  of  1941 
there  was  very  little  fighting  in  China. 
The  Japanese  were  content  to  hold  what 
they  had  previously  taken  and  welcomed 
a  de  facto  truce.  After  their  conquest  of 
Burma,  the  Japanese  forces  in  that  theater 
adopted  a  similar  strategy.  Not  until  Win¬ 
gate’s  Chindits  proved  that  armed  forces 
could  be  supported  far  behind  enemy  lines 
by  air  drops,  did  the  Japanese  high  com¬ 
mand  think  seriously  about  invading  India. 
This  live-and-let-live  policy  appealed  to 
Chiang  who  did  not  want  to  fight  but 
merely  to  pile  up  American  supplies  for 
the  inevitable  day  of  political  reckoning 
after  the  war.  The  do-nothing  policy  of 
Japan  was  also  a  great  comfort  to  Wavell 
and  the  British  forces  in  India.  They  did 
not  wish  to  fight  in  Burma  either.  Nat¬ 
urally,  Stilwell  became  unpopular  both 
in  Chungking  and  New  Delhi  with  his 
repeated  warnings  that  since  the  United 
Nations  would  someday  have  to  use  China 
as  a  base  of  air  operations  against  Japan, 
some  fighting  would  have  to  be  done  in 
Burma  in  order  to  open  a  land  route  to 
China.  He  became  unpopular  with  some 
circles  in  Washington  as  well  as  Chung¬ 
king  when  he  insisted  that  there  would  be 
no  easy  way  to  victory  in  the  Far  East  and 
that  Chinese  armies  would  have  to  be  fully 
trained  and  well  led  if  they  were  to  assist 
in  Allied  landing  operations  on  the  China 
coast. 

The  President  made  Stilwell  head  of 
the  China  end  of  Lend-Lease  but  gave 
him  only  advisory  authority.  Consequent¬ 
ly,  whenever  the  Chinese  failed  to  get 
what  they  wanted,  Stilwell  was  blamed 
for  the  failure.  His  complicated  command 
status  led  him  into  difficulties  with  the 
maladroit  General  Ho  Ying-chin,  whose 
baleful  influence  is  reported  as  still  operat¬ 
ing  on  Formosa.  He  was  the  “other  Chief 
of  Staff  to  Chiang  and  frequently  thwarted 
Stilwell’s  plans  and  programs.  Sometimes 
T.  V.  Soong  seemed  to  be  supporting  Stil¬ 
well,  and  even,  on  rare  occasions,  the  color¬ 
ful  Madame  Chiang.  But  these  episodes 
reflected  changing  aspects  of  the  internal 


political  situation  in  China  and  did  not 
last  long.  The  authors  of  this  volume 
realize  that  Stilwell  was  not  particularly 
easy  to  get  along  with  in  CBI.  He  spoke 
and  wrote  about  Chinese  and  British  lead¬ 
ers  with  a  frankness  that  injured  his  pro¬ 
gram  and  himself.  General  Marshall  was 
probably  right  in  saying  after  the  war 
that  Stilwell  was  right  about  nearly  every¬ 
thing  he  proposed  during  his  tour  in  CBI 
but  he  was  lacking  in  tact  and  too  out¬ 
spoken  for  his  own  good. 

The  Stilwell-Chennault  controversy  rep¬ 
resents  the  classic  difference  of  approach 
to  strategic  problems  taken  by  a  hard-bitten 
infantryman  who  knew  something  about 
the  limitations  of  air  power,  and  an  avia¬ 
tion  enthusiast  who  believed  that  his  planes 
could  not  only  “defeat  Japan”  but  could 
also  pin  down  her  ground  forces  in  China. 
This  controversy  also  illustrates  the  fateful 
appeal  that  glib  promises  of  easy  victory 
have  for  statesmen  who  do  not  understand 
military  realities.  Both  Chiang  and  Roose¬ 
velt  were  impressed  by  the  assurances  of¬ 
fered  by  Chennault. 

In  retrospect  it  is  hard  to  imagine  how 
any  responsible  leader  could  accept  these 
promises.  Chennault  proposed  in  1942  “to 
defeat  Japan”  if  he  were  provided  with 
105  fighter  planes,  30  medium  and  12 
heavy  bombers.  When  pressed  to  explain 
how  this  mighty  deed  could  be  accom¬ 
plished  with  so  small  a  force,  Chennault 
held  forth  on  the  aircraft  warning  net  he 
had  developed  in  China.  By  drawing  the 
Japanese  3d  Air  Division  into  combat  with¬ 
in  this  net,  he  proposed  to  destroy  it.  Once 
the  Japanese  air  force  in  China  was  broken, 
Chennault’s  bombers  could  go  after  coastal 
shipping  and  finally  Japanese  industry.  Be¬ 
cause  he  misunderstood  Japanese  intentions 
and  capabilities  in  1942-43,  he  felt  that 
Chiang’s  unreformed  armies  could  stop  the 
Japanese  if  they  tried  to  overrun  his  ad¬ 
vance  air  fields. 

Stilwell  believed  none  of  this.  He  was 
certain  that  as  soon  as  Chennault  increased 
his  air  operations  in  China  the  Japanese 
would  do  the  same.  If  Chennault  really 
hurt  the  Japanese,  Stilwell  was  sure  that 
the  Japanese  would  take  his  air  fields  from 
him.  He  did  not  believe  that  Chiang’s 
pathetic  armies  could  stop  the  Japanese 
if  they  were  determined  to  destroy  Chen¬ 
nault’s  bases.  Unfortunately  Stilwell,  who 
could  write  the  most  colorful  and  caustic 
comments  in  his  diary  and  notebooks; 
failed  to  get  these  convictions  across  tc 
President  Roosevelt  in  a  conference  ar 
ranged  by  Marshall  and  Stimson.  Hac 
Stilwell  been  a  clever  intriguer  instead  ol 
a  straight-shooting  infantryman,  he  migh 
have  tripped  Chennault  up  at  an  earh 
stage  by  gently  calling  attention  to  the  ab 
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sence  of  dependable  logistics  arrangements 
east  of  Kunming  to  support  Chennault’s 
,  intended  operations.  Instead,  Stilwell  mere- 
•  ly  restated  his  conviction  that  Chennault’s 
plan  would  not  work.  Roosevelt  thought 
it  would  and  overruled  Marshall  and 
Stimson  on  this  point. 

By  August  of  1943  Stilwell  concluded 
that  his  mission  in  China  had  failed  and 
there  was  nothing  more  he  could  achieve 
in  Chungking.  His  repeated  requests  for 
bargaining  power  over  military  supplies 
had  been  turned  down.  The  President  had 
foiled  the  creation  of  the  Fourteenth  Air 
Force  under  Chennault  and  had  given  him 
authority  to  communicate  directly  with  the 
White  House  without  reference  to  Stilwell. 

The  only  bright  spot  on  the  horizon 
was  the  progress  being  made  by  the  Chi¬ 
nese  divisions  training  at  Ramgarh  under 
American  instructors.  When  the  British 
and  Chiang  continued  to  hold  back  from 
an  offensive  in  Burma  all  that  remained 
for  Stilwell  was  to  lead  the  Ramgarh- 
trained  Chinese  divisions  back  through 
northern  Burma  to  a  junction  on  the  old 
Burma  Road.  While  Stilwell  was  doing  this 
in  the  spring  of  1944,  Chennault  was  about 
to  see  his  ambitious  air  plan  nullified  by 
the  capture  of  his  forward  bases  in  China. 

Generalissimo  Chiang  Kai-shek  paid  the 
full  price  for  his  refusal  to  follow  Stilwell’s 
advice  to  reform  his  armies  while  that  was 
still  possible.  The  armed  forces  with  which 
the  Generalissimo  tried  to  secure  his  politi¬ 
cal  position  in  China  after  the  war  melted 
away.  Unfortunately  the  American  tax¬ 
payer  also  paid  the  full  price  for  Roose¬ 
velt’s  decision  to  give  arms  to  the  nationalist 
regime  without  asking  any  assurance  as  to 
how  they  would  be  used  in  return.  As  Gen¬ 
eral  David  Barr  and  others  have  pointed 
out,  most  of  these  weapons  ultimately 
ended  up  in  communist  hands.  We  have 
had  to  recapture  or  destroy  a  great  many 
of  them  in  Korea. 

This  is  an  important  book  and  should 
be  widely  read.— H.  A.  De  Weerd 

SOVIET  PERSONS  AND  PEOPLES 
THE  SHADOW  OF  POWER.  By  Chingis  Guirey. 

The  Bobbs-Merrill  Company,  Inc.  315  Pages; 

Illustrated;  Maps;  $4.00. 

The  publishers  sum  this  book  up  as  “a 
first-hand  narrative  account  of  daily  ex¬ 
periences  with  Soviet  individuals  by  an 
American  who,  speaking  Russian  fluently, 
served  as  Liaison  Officer  in  the  United 
!  States  Army  in  Austria  from  1945  to  1947, 
together  with  his  illuminating  conclusions 
about  the  Soviet  mentality.” 

This,  as  far  as  it  goes,  is  a  completely 
I  accurate  statement.  The  almost  shocking 
thing  to  the  American  military  reader  is 
that  it  is  perhaps  more  of  a  narrative  ac¬ 
count  of  daily  experiences  with  Americans 
and  includes  some  far  from  satisfying  con¬ 
clusions,  by  implication  at  least,  about  the 
mentality,  education,  morals  and  ethics  of 
officers  of  the  United  States  Army.  The 
picture  of  swearing,  drunken  junior  of- 
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ficers  at  Fort  Benning  is  likely  to  remain 
with  some  American  readers  longer  than 
the  observations  on  Soviet  mentality.  One 
American  lieutenant  is  quoted  at  consider¬ 
able  length  on  how  he  came  back  to  the 
Army  after  a  few  months  as  a  civilian, 
deserting  his  wife  and  child  “after  being 
drunk  two  or  three  days.”  “I’ve  got,”  he 
says,  “a  mind  just  like  mah  feet;  it  likes  to 
rove.  I  never  had  a  real  good  eddication, 
but  I  reckon  I  can  do  near  jest  as  well  as 
most  college  men  on  some  of  these  hyar 
tests  we  have  here.  The  trouble  with  me 
is  mah  English  .  .  .”  If  he  and  some  of 
his  companions  are  accurately  described, 
the  major  trouble  would  seem  to  be  more 
with  the  Army’s  standards  in  character  re¬ 
quirements  than  with  matters  of  grammar. 

The  author’s  detachment  from  the  Amer¬ 
ican  viewpoint  is  not  surprising  if  his 
background  is  considered.  Although  he 
is  a  product  of  Hotchkiss,  Yale,  and  Stan¬ 
ford  University,  he  was  born  in  Instanbul 
of  Circassian  parents.  His  father,  known 
to  many  older  Army  officers  as  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Boots  and  Saddles  Riding 
School  in  New  York  City,  commanded,  as 
a  colonel,  a  cavalry  brigade  against  the 
Bolsheviks  during  the  Russian  revolution. 
Captain  Guirey  is  a  Moslem.  He  served  as 
a  U.  S.  officer  in  the  11th  Armored  Divi¬ 
sion  and  as  Chief  of  the  Russian  Liaison 
Section  of  United  States  Forces  in  Austria. 
He  attended  the  Moscow  Conference  of 
Foreign  Ministers. 

The  value  of  this  book  to  the  American 
military  reader  stems  from  Captain  Guirey’s 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  Russian  mentali¬ 
ty,  character  and  language.  A  point  that 
he  emphasizes  is  that  the  U.S.S.R.  is  not 
a  Russian  nation:  “To  misuse  this  termi¬ 
nology  is  to  play  into  the  hands  of  the 
Kremlin.  There  are  a  Muscovite  people,  a 
Tatar  people,  a  Ukrainian  people  and  lan¬ 
guage,  but  Russia  is  a  metaphysical  con¬ 
cept  propagated  by  Muscovites  to  coalesce 
the  many  national  strains  in  the  Eurasian 
land  mass  in  a  drive  for  power.” 

He  also  clarifies  some  terms  often  mis¬ 
used:  “Byelo  (meaning  White)  Russian  is 
an  ethnic  term  referring  to  a  Slavic  people 
who  comprise  some  three  per  cent  of  the 
population  of  the  U.S.S.R.  Reds  or  Bolshe¬ 
viks  are  those  who  fought  and  defeated 
the  Whites  in  the  civil  war  which  fol¬ 
lowed  the  fall  of  the  czarist  government 
in  1917.  Among  these  Whites,  as  among 
the  Reds,  were  representatives  of  every  na¬ 
tionality  in  the  present  Soviet  Union  and 
from  other  countries  which  rose  with  the 
Revolution,  such  as  Finland,  which  was 
formerly  under  Muscovite  rule,  Poland,  the 
Baltic  countries  and  the  people  of  the 
Caucasus.  Some  of  the  defeated  Whites 
fled  to  Europe,  Asia,  and  the  Americas, 
where  erroneously  they  were  often  called 
White  Russians,  as  if  they  were  a  race 
apart.  They  were  White  Emigres,  and 
politically  they  were  the  opposite  of  the 
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is  the  only  complete  and  comprehensive  his¬ 
tory  of  what  was  once  the  most  precise  and 
powerful,  the  most  technically  competent 
and  superbly  organized  director  of  military 
policies  known  to  the  Western  world.  This 
is  the  story  of  German  generalship  from 
1657  to  1945,  told  with  amazing,  hardly 
known  details  in  its  proper  economic,  po¬ 
litical  and  social  setting.  Most  important 
for  the  professional  reader  is  probably  the 
story  of  the  evolution  of  the  modern  Gen¬ 
eral  Staff  and  general  staff  methods,  the 
development  of  total  warfare  with  its  eco¬ 
nomic  and  psychological  aspects,  and  the 
story  of  the  Second  World  War  (over  one 
half  of  the  book  deals  with  the  inside  story 
of  German  strategy  in  the  West  and  the 
extremely  detailed  account  of  German  opera¬ 
tions  against  the  Russians). 

As  Walter  Millis  states  in  his  thoughtful 
introduction:  "Its  ultimate  failure,  like  its 
early  success,  is  a  subject  peculiarly  worthy 
of  study,  now  that  we  stand  in  an  even  more 
perilously  militarized  age,  making  even 
more  imperious  demands  upon  us  to  find 
answers  for  the  basic  problems  of  military 
command  and  military  policy  in  a  free 
society.” 

".  .  .  this  illumination  of  history  so  use¬ 
fully  and  .  .  .  brilliantly  focused  by  Mr. 
Goerlitz  .  .  .  should  be  required  reading  in 
Washington,  where  the  actions  of  some  men 
in  Government  sometimes  tend  to  support 
Hegel’s  gloomy  cynicism  that  'people  and 
governments  have  never  learned  anything 
from  history,  or  acted  on  principles  deduced 
from  it.’  ” 

Hanson  Baldwin  in  the  New  York  Times 

".  .  .  the  finest  book  ever  written  on  the 
rise  and  fall  of  the  German  general  staff.” 

Houston  Post 

".  .  .  probably  the  greatest  compendium 
of  its  kind,  designed  primarily  for  the  stu¬ 
dent  of  military  history  .  .  .” 

John  H.  Thompson  in  the  Chicago  Tribune 

"...  a  very  readable,  factual  and  percep¬ 
tive,  always  illuminating  .  .  .  brilliant  narra¬ 
tive  .  .  .  important  contribution  to  military 
and  European  history,  filled  with  material 
of  great  interest  to  students  of  sociology  and 
biography,  and  enjoyable  and  profitable  read¬ 
ing  .  .  .” 

The  Commonweal 
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Reds,  but  ethnically  they  included  Mus¬ 
covites,  Tatars,  Ukrainians  and  a  host  of 
other  kinds  of  people  as  different  from  one 
another  as  Chinamen  and  Greeks.  The 
word  Russia,  then  as  now,  was  an  inven¬ 
tion  of  the  Muscovite  through  which  Mos¬ 
cow  hoped  to  weld  together  all  the  nations 
of  Eurasia  under  Muscovite  hegemony.” 

Captain  Guirey’s  book  is,  of  course,  writ¬ 
ten  for  the  general  public  rather  than  for 
the  military  reader,  but  it  is  regrettable 
from  the  military  point  of  view  that  his 
comments  on  Russian  troops  do  not  seem 
to  have  been  as  perceptive  as  those  on 
civilians  and  on  non-military  features  of 
Soviet  life.  He  does  make  some  points, 
not  always  supported  by  some  of  his  ex¬ 
periences,  about  morale  and  discipline: 
“There  was  something  consistent  about 
these  regular  Soviet  Army  faces,  seen  for 
the  first  time  in  their  own  atmosphere.  .  .  . 
They  were  all  warriors;  they  were  soldiers 
first  and  foremost,  and  proud  of  the  fact. 

I  doubt  if  they  felt  any  apologetic  reserva¬ 
tions  about  killing.  They  looked  happy, 
and  their  morale  was  good.  Their  relations 
with  their  enlisted  men  were  free  and 
easy,  but  disciplined  as  well.” 

Retirement  privileges  seem  to  be  much 
more  of  an  inducement  to  long  service  than 
in  our  Army.  Captain  Guirey  tells  of  an 
officer  just  promoted  to  colonel  after  twen¬ 
ty-eight  years’  service  who  expected  to  be 
retired  in  a  few  months.  He  would  auto¬ 
matically  be  upped  a  grade  to  brigadier 
general,  get  ninety  per  cent  of  a  brigadier 
general’s  pay  plus  a  house  in  the  country 
with  a  garden.  The  pay  basis  or  the  quali¬ 
ty  of  the  real  estate  is  not  specified,  but 
the  author  is  definite  about  another  privi¬ 
lege:  “He  (the  brigadier)  would  have  the 
right  to  wear  his  army  officer’s  uniform 
with  plain  gold  epaulets  and  would  get  his 
uniforms  free.” 

The  book  is  almost  entirely  free  from 
humor,  so  much  so  that  the  author’s  com¬ 
ment  on  the  expressed  opinion  of  a  Soviet 
colonel  on  the  subject  of  one  of  our  divi¬ 
sion  commanders  may  be  simply  a  state¬ 
ment  of  fact.  The  colonel  called  the  Amer¬ 
ican  general  “a  good  simple  uncle,  a  good 
peasant.” 

Captain  Guirey  comments:  “Our  gen¬ 
eral’s  reaction  was  noncommittal.”— Maj. 
Gen.  H.  W.  Blakeley,  Retired. 

ROMMEL  ON  ROMMEL 

THE  ROMMEL  PAPERS.  Edited  by  B.  H.  Liddell 

Hart.  Harcourt,  Brace  &  Co.  545  Pages;  Il¬ 
lustrated;  Maps;  Index;  $6.00. 

The  publisher’s  blurb  says  “this  is  the 
definitive  military  history  of  Rommel’s 
campaigns  .  .  .”  It  is  not.  No  commander, 
especially  one  who  has  not  had  access  to 
his  enemy’s  documents,  is  prepared  to  write 
the  definitive  history  of  any  campaign,  and 
most  certainly  not  his  own. 

The  Rommel  Papers  is,  however,  a  tre¬ 
mendously  vital  book  and  one  that  illu¬ 
minates  both  the  man  and  his  enormously 
skillful  conduct  of  his  campaigns  in  a  way 


we  have  not  seen  before,  even  in  Briga¬ 
dier  Desmond  Young’s  excellent  biography. 
These  are  Rommel’s  notes  largely  as  he 
wrote  them  or  dictated  them  in  the  field, 
together  with  his  letters  to  his  wife.  Where 
there  are  major  gaps  in  the  Africa  narra¬ 
tive,  they  have  been  filled  in  by  General 
Fritz  Bayerlein,  then  Chief  of  StaflF  of  the 
Afrika  Korps;  and  Manfred  Rommel,  the 
Marshal’s  son,  who  has  contributed  a  chap¬ 
ter  on  his  father’s  death.  Captain  Liddell 
Hart  has,  of  course,  provided  invaluable 
comment  and  added  in  the  form  of  notes 
information  that  was  not  available  to  Rom¬ 
mel  at  the  time  he  was  writing. 

The  main  facts  of  the  battles  in  the 
Western  Desert  we  already  know.  The 
valuable  thing  that  Rommel  has  given  us 
here  is  the  commander’s  intention — his  rea¬ 
sons  for  the  actions  he  took  at  various  times. 
These  are  almost  impossible  to  know  unless 
the  commander  sets  them  down  as  Rommel 
has  done,  and  to  that  extent  this  book  adds 
greatly  to  our  knowledge  of  the  battles 
that  Rommel  commanded. 

But  more  important  is  the  insight  Rom¬ 
mel  gives  into  his  own  character  and  into 
his  methods  of  command.  Not  that  we 
can  imitate  them,  for  Rommel,  like  most 
great  leaders,  was  unique,  but  there  is 
certainly  much  to  be  learned  from  them. 
Rommel  violated  quite  deliberately  a  good 
many  of  the  basic  rules  for  commanders. 
He  was  a  driving  leader  and  a  gambler. 
He  took  risks  that  many  more  orthodox 
men  would  have  been  appalled  to  call  cal¬ 
culated”  risks.  But  they  were  calculated 
risks,  often  taken  with  remarkable  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  enemy’s  strength  and  the  enemy 
commander’s  weakness.  Rommel  seems  to 
have  understood  the  British  commanders 
in  the  Western  Desert  almost  better  than 
they  understood  themselves.  Often,  too, 
Rommel  undertook  his  operations  with  a 
fine  contempt  for  normal  standards  of  per¬ 
sonnel  and  ordnance  resupply,  and  brought 
them  off  by  demanding— and  getting— bet¬ 
ter  performance  from  his  troops  than  either 
he  or  his  enemy  had  any  right  to  expect. 

Rommel  had  an  almost  incredible  sense 
of  time  and  timing,  and  an  acute  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  value  of  surprise.  His  sense  of 
what  was  possible  was  also  highly  de¬ 
veloped,  although  his  ideas  of  what  was 
possible  logistically  and  what  the  quarter¬ 
master  thought  to  be  possible  were  usually 
poles  apart.  This  sometimes  led  Rommel 
into  untenable  positions  and  unjustified 
risks  and,  we  suspect,  it  also  led  his  supe¬ 
riors  and  his  Italian  allies  into  promising 
him  supplies  they  knew  they  could  not 
deliver,  just  to  get  him  off  their  backs. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  Rommel’s  de¬ 
velopment  from  the  technically  brilliant, 
immature  division  commander  of  1939  to 
the  man  who  could  see,  by  1942,  the  even¬ 
tual  end  that  the  German  reverses  in  Africa 
and  Russia  were  leading  to,  and  to  the 
Rommel  of  1944  whose  work  toward 
throwing  the  Normandy  invasion  back  into 
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Machine  Gun  (Chinn) _ 5.00 

NRA  Book  of  Small  Arms  (W.H.B. Smith) 

Vol.  I:  Pistols  &  Revolvers _ 10.00 

Vol.  II:  Rifles _ 10.00 

Vol.  I  &  II  boxed _ 17.50 

Small  Arms  of  the  World  (W.  H.  B. 

Smith)  - - 6.50 

Weapons  of  World  War  II  (Barnes)...  7.50 


SPORTING  WEAPONS 

Gunsmithing  Simplified  (MaoFarland)..  6.95 

Huntin’  Gun  (Rodgers) _ 3.50 

Story  of  Winchester _ 10.00 

Why  Not  Load  Your  Own  (Whelen)..  _  3  50 
Your  Big  Game  Rifle  (Stebbins) _ 5.00 

HUNTING  &  SPORTS 

Famous  Running  Horses  (John  F.  Wall). 10. 00 
Hunter’s  Encyclopedia  (Camp) _ 17.50 

DICTIONARIES,  ATLASES,  ETC. 

American  College  Dictionary 

Plain - 5 .00 

Thumb  Indexed  _ g.OO 

American  Everyday  Dictionary _ 1  00 

American  Vest  Pocket  Dictionary  .95 

American  Oxford  Atlas _ 10.00 

Columbia  Encyclopedia  (2d  Ed.)  ...I._28]50 

Goode's  School  Atlas _  5  75 

Roget’s  Thesaurus  (Revised) 

Regular  _ 4  jg 

Thumb  Indexed _  5  go 

Russian -English,  English-Russian  ~~ 

Pocket  Dictionary _ 4  35 

Talking  Russian  Before  You  Know  It."  L75 
Thorndike-Barnhart  Comprehensive 
Desk  Dictionary 

Plain - 2.95 

Thumb  Indexed _ ~  3’ 50 

Deluxe  (flexible  binding) _ 3.95 

Webster's  Geographical  Dictionary _ 8.50 

Webster's  Collegiate  Dictionary _ 6.00 


PRACTICAL  SCIENCE 

Art  of  Clear  Thinking  (Flesch)  2  75 

Art  of  Plain  Talk  (Flesch) _ "  2^50 

Art  of  Readable  Writing  (Flesch) _ 3.00 


Mathematics  for  the  Millions _ 5.95 

Sexual  Behavior  in  the  Human  Male 

(Kinsey)  . . . 6 .50 

Story  of  Maps  (Brown)  _ _  8  50 

Survival  _ 3  4  gg 

GUNS,  STATIONERY,  ETC. 

Johnson  Target  Gun _ 6.95 

Stik-tacks  (Box)  _ 4  gg 

UNIT  HISTORIES 

Down  Ramp  (1st,  2d.  3d,  4th,  5th,  6th 

Spec  Eng  Brig)  - 5.gg 

First  Cavalry  Division _ 3  gg 

Night  Climb  (10th  Mountain  Div.) _ 2^50 

Uncommon  Valor  (all  Marine  Divs. )...  3.00 

2d  Engineer  Special  Brigade _ 6.00 

12th  Inf.  Regt. _ 7  55 

Saga  of  the  XX  Ghost  Corps _ 7.50 

56th  Fighter  Group _ 10.00 

28th  Regiment  _ 2!  50 

120th  Regiment  _ 6.50 

129th  Regiment _ 5.00 

305th  Regiment — Second  to  None _ 5' 00 

363d  Regiment _ 5,gg 

376th  Regiment _ 3  gg 

398th  Regiment _ 5.00 

409th  Regiment  _ 5. 00 

508th  Regiment  _ 5.00 

3d  Infantry  Division _ 6.00 

6th  Infantry  Division _ 5.00 

11th  Airborne  Division — The  Angels _ 6.00 

24th  Inf  Div — Children  of  Yesterday _ 3.00 

27th  Infantry  Division  _ 10.00 

29th  Infantry  Division — 29  Let’s  Go! _ 5.00 

30th  Infantry  Division  _ 4.00 

33d  Infantry  Division — Golden  Cross _ 7.50 

37th  Infantry  Division  _  7.50 

41st  Infantry  Division — The  Jungleers._10.00 

71st  Infantry  Division  _ 1.50 

76th  Infantry  Division  _ 5.00 

77th  Inf  Div— Ours  To  Hold  It  High _ 6.00 

83d  Inf  Div — Thunderbolt  Across 

Europe  - 3.50 

84th  Inf  Div — Battle  of  Germany _ 5.00 

85th  Infantry  Division  _ 5.00 

89th  Infantry  Division  _ 5.00 

91st  Infantry  Division  _ 5.00 

94th  Infantry  Division  _ 5.00 

96th  Signal  Communique _ 1.25 

101st  AB  Div — Rendezvous  With  Destiny  7.50 

101st  Airborne  Division — Epic  of _ 2.50 

104tli  Inf  Div — Timberwolf  Tracks _ 4.00 

106th  Inf  Div — Lion  in  the  Way _ 5.00 

Americal  Division _ 6.00 

442d  Combat  Team — Americans _ 5.00 

First  Special  Service  Force _ 5.00 

1st  Marine  Division _ 6.50 

2d  Marine  Division — -Follow  Mel _ 6.00 

3d  Marine  Division _ 5.00 

4th  Marine  Division _ 5.00 

5th  Marine  Division — The  Spearhead _ 6.50 

6th  Marine  Division _ 5.00 

9th  Marines — Striking  Ninth _ 5.00 

5th  Army — Salerno  to  the  Alps _ 6.00 

9th  Army — Conquer  _ 4.50 


I - ORDER  FORM - 

COMBAT  FORCES  BOOK  SERVICE 

1529  18th  St.,  N.W.,  Washington  6,  D.  C. 

Name . 

Street  Address  . 

Town  or  APO . Zone _ State _ 

□  I  enclose  *$ .  □  Send  COD 

□  Please  charge  my  account 

□  Send  bill  to  Company  Fund  . 

PLEASE  ADD  25 <  TO  YOUR  TOTAL  PAYMENT  TO 
COVER  HANDLING  AND  SHIPPING  CHARGES. 

Please  send  the  following  books: 


!_ 


*SAVE  15%  WITH  BOOK  DIVIDEND  COUPONS.  If  you  remit 
with  this  order,  we  will  include  with  your  shipment  a  bonus  of 
FIFTEEN  PER  CENT  of  the  cash  remitted  in  Book  Dividend  Coupons, 
which  can  be  used  to  purchase  more  books  up  to  the  time  of 
expiration  stamped  on  each  coupon.  (Coupons  cannot  be  given 
on  orders  for  organizations.)  (PL-753) 
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Off-Duty  Reading 


J.  CAESAR,  SIR  WINSTON,  AND  U.  S.  40 


AUTHORS  come  and  go,  but  Julius  Caesar  goes  on  forever.  Those  of 
you  who  have  struggled  with  “All  Gaul  is  divided  into  three  parts  in 
the  original  Latin  will  rejoice  in  a  new  translation  of  Caesar’s  War  Com¬ 
mentaries  by  John  Warrington  (Everyman’s  Library,  $1.65).  The  trans¬ 
lation  is  superb,  Warrington  having  caught  the  movement  and  vigor  both 
of  Caesar’s  campaigns  and  of  his  writing  and  put  them  into  modern  Eng¬ 
lish.  Caesar  is  permitted  to  speak  in  the  first  person  rather  than  in  the 
formal  third  person  in  which  he  wrote.  Map  locations  are  given  their 
modern  names,  with  the  ancient  names  in  a  footnote,  and  units  of  money, 
weights  and  measures  are  given  in  their  modem  English  equivalents. 


WE  recommend  to  those  who  have  reason  to  delve  into  American  history, 
whether  for  themselves  or  their  school-age  children,  The  Encyclopedia 
of  American  History,  edited  by  Richard  B.  Morris  (Harper,  $6.00).  All 
of  the  facts,  dates  and  places  of  history  are  here  so  that  you  can  find  them 
easily,  and  there  are  excellent  brief  commentaries  on  the  main  events  and 
figures  of  history  from  the  beginning  of  American  history.  This  is  the  best 
single  reference  book  on  the  subject  in  print  today  and  is  an  excellent  place 
to  start  if  you  plan  to  dig  deeper  into  a  special  phase  of  history. 


LEON  Uris’  new  novel,  Battle  Cry  (Putnam,  $3.75),  is  already  well  up  on 
i  the  best-seller  lists,  and  deserves  to  be  there.  It  is  a  novel  about  a  Marine 
squad  in  World  War  II,  and  follows  the  men  in  the  squad  from  the  time 
they  hit  boot  camp  to  the  last  battle  (for  the  original  men)  on  Saipan. 
Uris  has  caught  very  well  the  essential  spirit  of  the  Marine  Corps,  or  for 
that  matter  of  any  good  fighting  outfit,  and  caught  it  better  than  other 
World  War  II  novelists  seem  to  have  done.  We’ve  read  enough  and  more 
than  enough  about  the  bad  side  of  military  service.  Here’s  the  good  side 
—the  building  of  a  unit  and  the  comradeship  that  men  will  die  for  if  they 
must.  As  a  literary  effort  Battle  Cry  isn’t  the  best  novel  to  come  out  of 
World  War  II,  but  it  is  more  authentic  in  its  treatment  of  war— the  bore¬ 
dom  as  well  as  battle— than  any  other  we’ve  read. 


VIRGINIA  Cowles’  biography  of  Sir  Winston  Churchill  (Harper,  $5.00) 
is  the  first  serious  work  on  his  full  career  that  has  been  attempted.  Cer¬ 
tainly  it  is  not  definitive;  it  will  be  many  years  before  Sir  Winston’s  impact 
on  world  events  will  be  fully  evaluated.  But  it  is  a  sound  and  valuable 
book.  The  author  is  often  critical  of  her  subject,  especially  in  his  conduct 
of  domestic  affairs,  and  maintains  her  sense  of  perspective  in  the  face  of 
a  subject  so  complex  as  to  drive  a  biographer  mad.  We’ve  found  Sir  Win¬ 
ston  an  endlessly  fascinating  subject,  and  Miss  Cowles’  books  is  a  major 
contribution  to  the  growing  body  of  material  about  him. 


WE  commend  to  the  domestic  traveler  George  Stewart’s  U.S.  40  (Hough¬ 
ton  Mifflin,  $5.00),  a  running,  illustrated  commentary  on  a  great  cross¬ 
country  highway,  a  road  that  in  various  forms  has  been  closely  associated 
with  many  of  the  great  events  in  our  history,  beginning  with  the  days 
before  the  American  Revolution.  George  Stewart,  the  Storm  and  Fire  man, 
has  a  way  of  bringing  inanimate  things  vividly  to  life  and  this  book  is  no 
exception. 


— o.  c.  s. 


the  sea  was  motivated  by  the  hope  that  it 
might  give  himself  and  other  leaders  a 
talking  point  toward  concluding  a  separate 
peace.  Rommel  was  a  master  tactician  from 
beginning  to  end  and,  when  he  had  time 
for  reflection,  a  surprisingly  able  strategist. 
He  was,  as  his  critics  have  always  said, 
mercurial  in  temperament,  but  these  pen¬ 
dulum  swings  from  optimism  to  pessimism 
seem  not  to  have  affected  his  military  judg¬ 
ment  in  that  they  impelled  him  to  undue 
rashness  or  caution. 

Whether,  as  Captain  Liddell  Hart  seems 
to  think  he  is,  Rommel  is  entitled  to  be 
ranked  with  the  “Great  Captains  is  an 
argument  that  could  go  on  endlessly.  Cer¬ 
tainly  he  had  many  of  the  necessary  quali¬ 
fications— driving  leadership  and  incredible 
personal  energy,  great  tactical  ability,  a 
delicate  and  almost  intuitive  sense  of  tim¬ 
ing,  and  sharp  reasoning  power  that  seemed 
to  become  greater  in  moments  of  crisis.  In 
matters  of  logistics,  he  was  weak,  but  not 
so  weak  as  his  critics  would  have  us  be¬ 
lieve  or  he  would  not  have  accomplished 
so  much  in  Africa  with  so  little.  In  mat-i 
ters  of  strategy,  who  can  say?  On  paper, i 
and  in  retrospect,  his  strategic  ideas  look 
better  than  those  of  his  superiors,  but  he 
had  no  chance  to  put  them  into  operation. 
His  concepts  of  mobile  warfare  will  be 
with  us  for  years  to  come  and  in  that 
sense  at  least  his  place  in  history  is  secure, 
for  he  was  the  very  apostle  of  mobility. 
Whether  or  not  his  beloved  tanks  survive 
the  onslaught  of  the  age  of  superweapons 
is  questionable,  but  his  concepts  of  mobility 
will  be  with  us  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

Captain  Liddell  Hart  has  done  a  super! 
job  of  assembling  Rommel’s  material  intc 
coherent  (in  space  and  time)  form,  anc 
the  story  of  how  it  was  done  is  most  in 
teresting.  J.  F.  Trotter’s  maps  are  a  grea 
help  in  following  the  fluid  action  that  wa 
especially  characteristic  of  the  African  bat 
ties.— O.C.S. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED 


EDUCATION  AND  LIBERTY.  B 
James  Bryant  Conant.  Harvard  Univei 
sity  Press.  168  Pages;  Index;  $3.0( 
The  role  of  the  schools  in  a  moder 
democracy  by  one  of  our  noted  educ; 
tors. 


THE  PAPERS  OF  THOMAS  JEFFEI 
SON,  Volume  6,  May  1781  to  Marc 
1784.  Edited  by  Julian  P.  Boyd.  Prino 
ton  University  Press.  686  Pages;  Illu 
trated;  $10.00. 


VALIANT  OCCASIONS.  By  J.  E.  Ma 
Donnell.  The  Macmillan  Compan 
262  Pages;  $3.00.  Stirring  stories 
British  naval  actions  in  World  War  1 


THE  MAN  FROM  MAIN  STREET 
Edited  by  Harry  E.  Maule  and  Melvil 
H.  Cane.  Random  House.  371  Pag< 
Index;  $3.75.  A  Sinclair  Lewis  read< 


MAN’S  SEARCH  FOR  HIMSELF.  1 
Rollo  May.  W.  W.  Norton  &  Compar 
Inc.  281  Pages;  Index;  $3.50. 
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ORDERS  AND  DIRECTIVES 

A  Manual  for  Commanders,  Staff  Officers  and  NCOs 

By  MAJOR  ARTHUR  M.  CHESTER  and  MAJOR  JOHN  E.  MURRAY 

ORDERS  AND  DIRECTIVES  tells  you  exactly  how  to  prepare  and  issue  orders, 
directives,  letters  and  other  forms  of  Army  publications.  You’ll  find  all  the  tricks  of  the 
trade  clearly  explained,  and  the  pitfalls  and  booby  traps  plainly  marked  with  clear  in¬ 
structions  on  how  to  avoid  them. 

Every  soldier  will  find  valuable  material  here.  The  specialist  will  find  that  ORDERS 
AND  DIRECTIVES,  together  with  Major  Chester’s  TECHNIQUE  FOR  ADJUTANTS, 
gives  him  a  solid  foundation  of  knowledge  for  better  performance  of  his  duties.  $3.00 
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TECHNIQUE  FOR  ADJUTANTS 

BY  MAJOR  A.  M.  CHESTER 

Here  is  a  book  you  must  have  if  you’re  an  adjutant — a  book  you  can  use  whether 
you’re  an  adjutant’s  assistant  or  just  a  guy  who  has  to  fill  out  a  form  occasionally. 
TECHNIQUE  FOR  ADJUTANTS,  by  a  man  with  25  years’  experience  in  the  Corps, 
outlines  the  responsibilities  of  the  job  at  any  level — gives  techniques,  hints  on  manage¬ 
ment,  ideas  for  organizing  work.  You’ll  never  be  mystified  by  paper  work  if  you  own  a 
copy  of  TECHNIQUE  FOR  ADJUTANTS — and  use  it.  Cloth,  $2.50  Paper,  $1.00 
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HANDBOOK  AND  MANUAL  FOR  THE 
NONCOMMISSIONED  OFFICER 


PARTIAL  CONTENTS 

LEADERSHIP 

ORDERS 

HOW  TO  TEACH 
HOW  TO  STUDY 
SOCIAL  CONDUCT 
SPIT  AND  POLISH 
MILITARY  JUSTICE 
RELATIONSHIPS  WITH  YOUR  MEN 
HOW  TO  TRAIN  YOUR  MEN 
PROMOTIONS  AND  REDUCTIONS 
THINGS  YOUR  MEN  WILL  ASK  YOU 
PERSONAL  AFFAIRS 


Here  is  the  book  that  tells  you  what  to  do — if  you  don’t  already  know 
— how  to  do  it,  when  to  do  it,  and  why  to  do  it.  And  all  this  in  clear, 
direct,  exact  language  that  is  easy  to  read  and  leaves  no  room  for 
doubt. 

There  is  absolutely  no  padding  in  this  big  book,  and  every  bit  of 
information  in  it  has  been  completely  checked  by  experts  for  accuracy, 
clarity,  and  timeliness. 

Check  your  PX  for  Handbook  and  Manual  for  the  NONCOMMIS¬ 
SIONED  OFFICER.  Or,  order  direct  from  Combat  Forces  Book 
Service.  Cloth,  $3.50  Paper,  $2.50 


1529  18th  St.,  N.W. 


Washington  6,  D.  C. 


POSTMASTER:  If  this  magazine  is  addressed 
to  a  member  of  the  United  States  Military  or 
Naval  Service,  whose  address  has  been  changed 
by  official  orders,  it  may  be  forwarded  without 
additional  postage.  See  Par.  10,  Sec.  769, 
P.  L.  &  R.  Entered  as  second  class  matter  at 
the  Post  Office  at  Washington,  D.  C.  Additional 
Entry  at  Richmond,  Va. 
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FROM  DOWN  UNDER 
TO  NIPPON 

The  Story  of  Sixth  Army 
In  World  War  II 

by 

General  Walter  Krueger 


No  United  States  army  in  World  War  II  had  a  more  difficult  mission  than  Sixth  Army,  and  none  performed 
its  mission  with  more  distinction  and  less  publicity.  From  Down  Under  to  Nippon  is  the  history  of  Sixth 
Army’s  operations,  written  by  its  commander.  The  book,  like  the  army,  reflects  the  personality  of  its  com¬ 
mander — it  is  sound,  accurate  and  professional.  It  is  not  General  Krueger’s  autobiography;  it  is  his  tribute  to 
the  men  who  served  with  him. 

You’ll  find  this  book  a  valuable  addition  to  the  history  of  World  War  II.  Much  of  the  material  General 
Krueger  gives  you  on  the  Philippines  is  in  print  nowhere  else.  You’ll  find,  too,  that  From  Down  Under  to 
Nippon  is  a  very  practical  manual  on  joint  operations.  No  other  army  in  history  mounted  so  many  amphibious 
operations  with  such  conspicuous  success  as  did  Sixth  Army.  You  can  see  exactly  how  General  Krueger  used 
land,  sea  and  air  forces  in  such  operations  as  Biak,  Morotai,  Admiralties,  Wakde,  Aitape,  Hollandia,  Cape 
Gloucester,  Arawe  and  the  Philippines. 

Here,  then,  is  the  history  of  an  army  as  professional  as  any  we  had  in  World  War  II,  an  army  at  the  thin 
end  of  the  supply  line,  an  army  that  performed  miracles  on  order  and  did  so  without  fanfare.  If  you  served  in 
Sixth  Army  you’ll  certainly  want  this  book.  If  you  did  not,  you’ll  still  want  it  for  what  it  can  show  you  about 

joint  operations. 

From  Down  Under  to  Nippon  includes  sixty  maps,  sixteen  pages  of  pictures  and  a  complete  index. 


$6.50 


$6.50 


1529  18th  St.,  N.W. 


Washington  6,  D.  C. 
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ON  COMMISSARIES  AND  PRODUCTIVITY 


"Chuck  ’im  out,  the  brute!"  .  .  .  until  "the  guns  begin  to  shoot" 


YOUR  Association  is  not  a  lobbying 
organization.  We  do  not  buttonhole 
congressmen,  or  testify  at  Congressional 
hearinos.  We  are  in  no  sense  a  "gimme 
group. 

We  did,  however,  permit  our  blood 
pressure  to  rise  a  few  notches  when  we 
learned  that  the  Harden  subcommittee 
was  taking  another  hack  at  service  com¬ 
missaries,  and  headed  for  the  Old  I  louse 
Office  Building  to  observe  the  fireworks. 
There  were  no  fireworks— not  even  floor 
discussion.  The  commissaries  received 
their  death  blow  almost  in  silence. 

The  hearings  were  postponed  for  some 
unannounced  reason.  We  did  meet  a 
young  man  who  was  present  to  observe 
the  hearinos,  before  the  same  subcom- 
mittee,  on  another  matter.  He  an¬ 
nounced  his  business,  and  asked  ours. 
A  thirty-minute  discussion  followed,  and 
then  we  returned  to  18th  Street  in  a 
very  dark  and  discouraged  frame  of 
mind. 

THE  young  man,  from  his  wisdom 
and  experience  gained  as  an  officer  in 
World  War  II,  let  us  in  on  a  few 

«f  i.  ” 

tacts  : 

(1)  Service  people  are  overpaid. 

(2)  The  perquisites  of  office,  includ¬ 
ing  palatial  quarters,  add  to  the  over¬ 
payment. 

(3)  Tax  exemption  on  allowances  is 
the  final  straw. 

(4)  We  do  not  have  a  fighting  army 
because  the  military  life  is  too  plush. 

(5)  Very  few  military  personnel 
work  more  than  five  hours  a  day. 

(6)  Retirement  benefits  should  more 
than  make  up  for  the  chipping  away  at 
commissary  and  post  exchange  benefits. 

We  countered  his  arguments  to  the 
best  of  our  ability— it  should  have  been 
easv,  hut  here  was  a  man  on  a  crusade 
as  fiery  as  our  own.  We  made  him  back 
up  at  least  part  of  the  way  on  all  his 
points,  except,  believe  it  or  not,  the 
plushiness  of  military  life  and  the  lack 
of  fight  in  our  Army.  He  had  never 
heard  of  S.  L.  A.  Marshall  or  converted 
barracks,  and  didn’t  care  to,  particularly. 

His  final  argument  was  the  clincher. 
Military  people  don’t  deserve  to  get 
pay  anywhere  equal  to  salaries  in  civilian 
life  because  their  work  isn’t  productive. 


It  was  at  this  point  we  insulted  a  man 
who  had  been  an  entire  stranger  up  to 
thirty  minutes  before  and  came  back  to 
the  office  in  a  mood  that  caused  the 
help  to  tiptoe  past  our  door. 

If  planning  for,  working  for,  and 
fighting  for  the  safety  of  the  United 
States  isn’t  productive,  what  in  the 
world  is?  Insurance  executives  make 
salaries  that  put  the  pay  of  a  colonel  to 
shame,  and  they  do  it  in  air-cooled  of¬ 
fices,  not  foxholes  or  CPs.  If  there  is 
any  more  important  insurance  than  the 
armed  might  to  stand  off  an  aggressor, 
we  have  yet  to  hear  of  it. 

Is  it  productive  to  teach  a  young  man, 
or  hundreds  or  thousands  of  young 
men,  to  live  instead  of  die  in  battle? 

Is  it  productive  to  belly  through  a 
rice  paddy  on  a  patrol? 

Is  it  productive  to  figure  firing  data 
so  a  concentration  lands  on  the  enemy 
at  a  critical  time? 

Is  it  productive  to  design  weapons 
that  insure  the  country’s  survival? 

Is  it  productive  to  plan  troop  move¬ 
ments  so  that  the  right  men  or  the  right 
materiel  gets  to  the  right  place  at  the 
right  time? 

Is  it  productive  to  care  for  men  who 
are  wounded  in  battle,  or  sick? 

Is  it  productive  to  direct  traffic  under 
artillery  fire? 

Is  it  productive  to  provide  hot  meals 
or  even  cold  C  rations  to  fighting  men? 

Is  it  productive  to  keep  a  man’s  rec¬ 
ords  straight  so  he  gets  promoted  or 
discharged  on  time? 

This  list  could  go  on  indefinitely. 
The  answer  is,  of  course,  you’re  damn 
right  it’s  productive.  It’s  productive  of 
the  most  important  thing  this  country 
has— its  integrity  as  a  free  and  inde¬ 
pendent  nation. 

THE  time  has  come  for  soldiers  to  come 
back  into  their  own.  It’s  time  to  re¬ 
affirm  that  soldiering  is  an  honorable 
profession  for  the  professionals,  and  an 
honorable  activity  for  the  nonprofes¬ 
sionals.  It’s  time  to  let  the  people  of 
our  country  know  that  we  are  produc¬ 
tive,  underpaid,  have  lost  most  of  our 
perquisites  to  selfish  pressure  from  com¬ 
mercial  groups,  that  tax  exemption  on 
allowances  doesn’t  begin  to  make  up  for 
the  nomad  life  that  requires  the  allow¬ 
ances,  that  our  army  is  a  fighting  army 


and  the  military  life  is  far  from  plush, 
that  military  personnel  put  in  more 
hours  a  day  than  any  other  group  except 
some  self-employed,  and  that  even  re¬ 
tirement  benefits  have  been  chipped 
away  in  violation  of  the  contract  the 
older  soldiers  thought  they  were  signing 
when  they  first  took  the  oath. 

There  are  dedicated  soldiers  who 
would  serve  regardless  of  how  they  are 
treated  by  a  careless  citizenry  and  a 
pressure-group  oriented  Congress.  But 
are  there  enough  of  them  to  insure  the) 
economical  victories  the  people  and 
Congress  demand?  Can  our  country  af¬ 
ford  to  see  college  seniors  recruited 
directly  by  industry  at  higher  pay  than 
second  lieutenants,  for  a  five-day-week 
eight-hour-a-day-job?  Can  we  afford  to 
choke  off  commissary  and  post  exchange 
benefits  when  department  stores  adver 
tise  for  help  using  “20  per  cent  discount 
on  all  purchases”  as  bait?  Can  we  affort 
to  chisel  at  retirement  benefits  wher 
even  unskilled  labor  works  under  indus 
trial  retirement  plans? 

WE  can’t  find  anything  in  the  statec 
missions  of  the  armed  forces  that  in 
dicates  part  of  their  function  is  to  adc 
to  the  bank  accounts  of  local  merchants! 
We  can  find  evidence  that  the  majo 
of  1930  had  a  much  higher  standard  o 
living  than  the  major  of  1953;  he  ha 
lost  ground  while  the  civilian  in  govern 
ment,  commerce  and  industry  has  gainei 
ground. 

Let’s  not  make  service  life  any  mor» 
unattractive  than  it  is,  to  pander  to  thl 
cupidity  of  people  who  believe  it  i 
their  right  to  make  a  living  off  the  sol 
dier  who  has  little  say  in  where  he  i 
stationed,  and  who  in  the  next  war  ma 
stay  home  to  patronize  the  store  in  hi 
home  neighborhood  if  much  more  i 
taken  away  from  him. 

Soldiering  and  politics  don’t,  o 
shouldn’t,  mix.  Our  three  million  or  s 
votes  will  never  be  cast  in  a  bloc;  : 
would  be  a  bad  day  for  the  country  : 
they  were.  But  the  millions  of  servic 
people,  and  their  more  millions  of  d< 
pendents,  whether  they  vote  or  no 
should  receive  at  least  the  same  coi 
sideration  as  some  of  the  uninhibite 
pressure  groups  that  are  so  short-sighte 
as  to  tamper  with  the  country’s  futui 
safety  for  a  few  dollars  today. 
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Combat-proved  Liaison  Planes 
Used  To  Teach  Reservists  Flying, 
Observation,  And  Fire  Direction 
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Introduced  to  U.  S.  Army  and 
Marine  fighting  units  in  Korea  2% 
years  ago  this  month,  the  Cessna 
L-19  observation  plane  is  now 
being  used  in  increasing  numbers 
by  National  Guard  units,  too,  it 
was  announced  recently  by  Cessna 
officials  in  Wichita,  Kansas. 

The  versatile  2-place,  213  H.P. 
plane— nicknamed  the  “Bird  Dog” 
—is  used  in  teaching  selected  Re¬ 
serve  Infantry  officers  to  fly.  In 
addition  NG  Infantry  regiments 
each  receive  two  L-19s  which  are 
used  for  training  personnel  in 
aerial  observation  of  targets  and 
direction  of  air  and  ground  fire. 


Flexible  as  the  L-19  “Bird  Dog”  has  proved  to  be,  Cessna 
engineers  have  now  done  it  one  better  in  the  new  XL-19B— a 
turbine-powered  version  of  the  L-19  that  flies  on  any  grade  of 
fuel,  even  diesel! 

Other  current  Cessna  projects  are  development  of  a  new  Navy 
helicopter,  production  of  assemblies  for  bomber  and  fighter 
planes  and  research  in  Boundary  Layer  Control  which  greatly 
shortens  the  take-off  and  landing  distances  required  by  high¬ 
speed  aircraft. 

CESSNA  AIRCRAFT  COMPANY,  WICHITA,  KANSAS 


IN  ARMY  OBSERVATION  PLANES  AND  TURBOPROP  RESEARCH  .  .  . 


Cessna 
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Efficiency  Blots 
To  the  Editors: 

Like  everyone  else  1  have  read  about 
the  dissatisfaction  with  the  efficiency  re¬ 
port  system.  Most  recently  I  was  again 
sold  against  it  by  several  letters  and  one 
article  in  your  June  issue.  As  a  result  of 
all  this  very  inspiring  reading  which  I 
have  done,  I  have  come  up  with  a  solution 
to  the  problem  which  has  the  great  virtue 
of  simplicity. 

There  is  in  existence  a  series  of  stand¬ 
ardized  tests  involving  ink  blots.  Persons 
taking  these  tests  indicate  what  particular 
ink  blots  bring  to  mind.  My  proposal  is 
that  the  Army  reproduce  millions  of  these 
sheets  and  replace  the  efficiency  report 
forms  with  them.  Rating  officers  could 
then  be  instructed  to  select  one  ink  blot 
for  each  officer  to  be  rated.  We  could  then 
hire  psychiatrists  and  let  them  decide  what 
the  rating  officer  really  thinks  about  the 
ratee.  No  fuss;  no  feathers. 

What  was  it  Mark  Twain  said  about 
talking  about  the  weather? 

Lt.  J.  R.  Buettner 

Box  23,  TAS 
Fort  Bliss,  Texas 

What  Would  You  Do? 

To  the  Editors: 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  reviewer  of 
Walter  Goerlitz’s  History  of  the  German 
General  Staff,  in  your  July  issue  was  in¬ 
fluenced  by  a  strong  and  not  uncommon 
American  prejudice  against  the  German 
General  Staff.  His  reference  to  why  the 
German  General  Staff  failed,  to  the  General 
Staff  involvement  in  politics,  and  to  the 
failure  of  the  German  General  Staff  to 
reject  Hitler  seemed  to  fit  a  neat  American 
conception  but  not  a  coherent  and  realistic 
appraisal  of  a  body  of  men. 

I  have  read  the  book  and  it  seems  to  me 
your  reviewer  missed  the  two  items  of 
greatest  significance  for  the  American  mili¬ 
tary  reader. 

First,  there  was  the  General  Staff  ap¬ 
praisal  of  German  weakness  when  Hitler 
first  marched.  Their  estimate  for  the  re¬ 
occupation  of  the  Rhineland,  for  the  move 
against  Austria,  and  for  the  move  against 
Czechoslovakia  was  that  the  French  and 
British  power  superiority  was  so  great  that 
Germany  would  be  quickly  defeated.  Hitler 
made  a  better  appraisal  of  the  democracies’ 
will  to  fight,  and  this  was  decisive.  Only 
after  they  had  lost  positions  in  the  Rhine¬ 
land,  Austria  and  Czechoslovakia,  which 
greatly  strengthened  the  German  position 
in  Central  Europe,  did  Britain  and  France 
realize  that  this  issue  could  not  be  resolved 
without  a  readiness  to  fight  if  necessary. 
It  may  be  of  some  interest  to  recall  western 
appraisals  of  German  strength  in  these  ear¬ 
ly  crises  and  judge  whether  western  mili¬ 
tary  men  served  their  diplomats  well.  It 
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the  Editors 

is  also  a  question  of  some  current  interest 
whether  democracies  characteristically  un¬ 
derestimate  their  power  and  thereby  sacri¬ 
fice  their  sound  positions  in  foreign  affairs. 

The  second  issue,  and  this  is  the  main 
drama  of  the  book,  is  the  General  Staff 
struggle  with  Hitler.  The  situation  was 
unprecedented  since  General  Staff  training 
never  conceived  any  but  complete  loyalty 
to  the  Chief  of  State.  General  Staff  officers 
with  broad  unanimity  appraised  Hitler’s 
plans  and  policies  as  ruinous  to  the  German 
State;  yet  only  a  handful  went  on  to  the 
step  of  plotting  political  revolt.  American 
officers  who  are  sworn  to  defend  the  Con¬ 
stitution  might  well  ask  what  they  would 
do  in  a  similar  situation.  If  a  political  op¬ 
portunist  at  the  head  of  a  gangster  organiza¬ 
tion  should  obtain  the  leadership  of  a 
national  party  and  control  of  the  Federal 
government,  and  should  then  proceed  to 
circumvent  the  Constitution  with  wide  pop¬ 
ular  support  to  perpetuate  itself  in  office, 
what  would  you  do?  This  is  the  drama 
which  Walter  Goerlitz  unfolds,  using  ma¬ 
terial  from  the  Nuremberg  trials  to  support 
much  of  his  story. 

The  conspirators  failed.  These  men, 
trained  to  thoroughness  in  planning  and 
to  vigorous  execution  of  plans,  were  ama¬ 
teurs  at  conspiracy.  Their  planning  was 
not  thorough  and  their  execution  was  poor¬ 
ly  coordinated.  Perhaps  these  signs  indicate 
the  deep  inner  struggle  which  continued 
even  in  those  men  who  decided  that  Hitler 
must  be  destroyed. 

Col.  T.  A.  Lane 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Inflation  of  Rank 
To  the  Editors: 

There  isn’t  any  record  of  small  unit 
leaders  being  increased  in  rank  when  gun¬ 
powder  was  introduced  into  warfare.  Cap¬ 
tains  commanded  companies  when  the 
repeating  Springfield  was  adopted  and 
when  machine  guns  were  added.  These 
weapons  supposedly  revolutionized  warfare, 
even  to  the  point  of  making  war  such  a 
horrible  mass  slaughter  that  man  would 
be  forced  to  find  more  peaceful  means  of 
settling  his  differences. 

The  argument  that  a  combat  company 
commander  should  be  a  major  partly  be¬ 
cause  he  must  employ  such  a  diversity  of 
technically  advanced  weapons  is  no  more 
valid  today  than  it  was  in  the  time  of 
Genghis  Khan. 

I  believe  too  many  people  and  agencies 
are  trying  to  keep  rank  abreast  of  tech¬ 
nological  advancement  and  that  a  re-exami¬ 
nation  of  our  whole  attitude  towards  rank 
and  job-rating  relationship  should  be  con¬ 
sidered. 

Grandfathers  of  some  years  back  were 
not  required  or  even  interested  in  piloting 
an  automobile.  Today  grandfathers  do  pilot 
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automobiles.  1  he  overall  status  of  grand¬ 
fathers  has  not  changed  but  their  environ¬ 
ment  has.  So  in  order  to  stay  even  he  is 
required  to  advance  with  the  forward  move¬ 
ment  of  progress. 

The  axiom  that  one  either  advances  or 
retrogresses  applies  to  soldiers  as  well  as 
grandfathers.  Majors,  captains,  master  ser¬ 
geants  and  corporals  must  keep  abreast  of 
rapid  advances  in  order  to  barely  stay  even. 

I  do  not  agree  with  the  idea  of  using 
rank  and  grade  as  a  pay  grade— and  thai> 
is  exactly  how  rank  and  grade  is  being  ex 
ploited  today.  If  certain  jobs  or  assign 
ments  are  to  carry  additional  monetary 
consideration  for  some  specific  reason,  ther 
I  say  provide  a  system  of  bonuses  or  assign 
ment  compensation  to  take  care  of  it.  Don’ 
increase  the  categorical  rank  of  the  job  o 
the  assignment! 

If  we  are  not  alert  to  what  is  happenin' 
we  will  be  faced  with  the  necessity  o 
creating  super  officer  rank  and  super  non 
commissioned  officer  grades  in  order  to  hav 
the  Indians  we  need  to  assist  all  the  chiefi 
Has  anyone  ever  thought  of  reclassify 
ing  some  of  the  division,  regimental  an 
battalion  level  staff  and  command  jobs  wit 
an  eye  to  reducing  the  rank-job-rating  n 
lationship?  Has  anyone  considered  return 
ing  to  the  concept  of  one-grade  advanc 
in  rank  for  each  successive  higher  echelo 
of  command?  Has  anyone  considered  d 
flation  instead  of  inflation  as  a  solution  I 
our  problem  of  top-heavy  rank  condition.- 
An  officer  and  a  noncommissioned  o 
ficer  in  today’s  Army  just  has  to  know  moi 
than  his  former  counterpart,  that’s  all!  3 
Capt.  Donald  E.  Zieg 

Hq,  135th  Inf 
47th  Inf  Div 
Camp  Rucker,  Ala. 

To  the  Editors: 

I  found  the  article,  “Combat  Compai 
Commanders  Should  Be  Majors  intere 
ing,  but  unacceptable.  The  article  w 
logical  in  its  presentation,  but  logic  is  bu 
upon  the  acceptance  of  certain  truths  t 
forehand.  This  is  where  I  must  disagi 
with  Major  Crecelius.  I  cannot  accept  o 
tain  of  his  suppositions.  It  is  true  that  t 
organization  of  a  rifle  company  and  t 
duties  of  its  commander  become  more  co 
plex,  but  this  is  only  relative  as  all  warf; 
has  become  more  complex.  An  infan 
regiment  or  division  is  much  more  comp 
and  equipped  heavier  than  before,  but  tl 
doesn’t  mean  that  every  regiment  must 
should  be  commanded  by  a  brigadier  g' 
eral  or  a  division  by  a  five  star  general. 

The  Major  says  that  the  the  compt 
commander  should  be  on  a  par  with  eve 
one  else  on  the  battalion  staff.  Rais 
the  rank  wouldn’t  accomplish  anything  ! 
a  chain  reaction  of  promotions  which  wo 
leave  the  situation  just  where  we  start 
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imagine  battalion  and  regimental  com- 
anders  suffer  by  taking  guff  from  above, 
lo. 

They  abolished  the  old  buck  sergeant  in 
der  to  enhance  the  rank  of  corporal,  but 
[corporal  has  no  prestige  or  more  power, 
kid  the  sergeant  does  not  have  the  standing 
[staff  sergeant  used  to  have.  So  a  buck 
[rgeant  replaced  the  corporal  as  squad 
lader  and  the  staff  took  over  from  there, 
don’t  think  we  have  better  squad  leaders 
d  the  system  hurt  the  noncoms’  prestige. 

2d  Lt.  Robert  Ceder 
q  &  Svc  Co.  198th  Tk  Bn 
(imp  Atterbury,  Ind. 

achine  Guns 
p  the  Editors: 

Lieutenant  Gobus’s  article  on  machine 
l  ns  (April  issue)  was,  he  stated,  the  prod- 
[t  of  a  great  deal  of  interest  and  thinking 
that  important  matter. 

But  Lieutenant  Gobus  did  not  include  in 
s  work  a  few  more  needed  improvements 
[at  many  who  have  used  the  weapons 
Ten  the  chips  were  down”  think  we 
fed. 

[  'First  of  all  let’s  set  things  straight  on 
|  weight  of  our  machine  gun.  Most 
bn  can  easily  lift  and  carry  a  burden 
[fat  weighs  as  much  as  the  machine  gun 
-ff  it  is  in  a  convenient  shape.  I  believe 
improvement  in  shape  is  more  important 
tan  in  weight.  Lurther  weight  is  a  factor 
i  accuracy. 

Then  there  is  head  space.  Improper 
Fjad  space  setting  accounts  for  most  of  the 
i  nming  and  misfires  that  occur  in  our 
1 17  vintage  machine  gun.  The  gunsmith 
tat  makes  and  sells  a  gun  with  a  more 
biproof  headage  adjustment  than  we  now 
five  will  have  made  a  buddy  of  every  ma- 
:ine  gunner  who  temporarily  lost  his  re- 
liion  while  seeking  a  tool  to  turn  the 
brrel  six  or  eight  clicks  or  who  had  to 
dmantle  a  hot  gun  to  get  a  jammed 
: -fridge  out  of  the  chamber  or  those  of 
u  with  a  short  memory  who  can’t  remem- 
br  from  time  to  time  if  it  was  eight  or 
;;hteen  clicks  on  “this  one.” 

Sgt.  Warren  A.  Garrott 
1:  Guard  Co.  USDB 
F'rt  Leavenworth,  Kan. 

Option  Writing 
l  the  Editors: 

Congratulations  on  printing  “The  Red 
F)od”  in  the  July  issue.  Information  con- 
:  ning  our  enemy  is  as  vitally  important 
i  keeping  informed  on  our  own  armed 
:  ces.  Here’s  hoping  I  will  see  more  such 
tides  in  the  Journal  in  the  future. 
^However,  after  reading  it  I  was  a  bit 
imayed  at  the  caption  to  the  photograph 
3  page  twelve  which  began,  “In  the  days 
Tore  Hitler’s  madness  unleashed  the  Red 
Food  .  .  .”  In  the  first  place,  that  the  Soviet 
my  was  given  the  opportunity  to  occupy 
•  ge  parts  of  Europe  was  probably  the 
dt  of  Hitler’s  optimism  (and  his  Gen- 
-‘1  Staff’s),  not  of  any  insanity  on  his 
:rt-  I  gather  this  from  my  reading  of 
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P^ck£d! 

Chase  Assault  Transports  are  now 
performing,  as  routine;  functions  which 
previously  were  deemed  impossibilities — 
the  delivery— ready  for  action,  of  heavy 
arms  and  equipment  directly  to  front 
line  areas,  by  landing  in  small  unpre¬ 
pared  fields. 

Recent  demonstrations  of  this  new 
technique  have  proven  beyond  doubt 
that  its  potentialities  for  revolutionizing 
present  military  concepts  are  unlimited. 

Chase  Assault  Transports  ruggedly 
built  to  absorb  the  withering  punishment 
of  front  line  missions,  stand  alone. 
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offers  you,  os  on  officer,  homesites  odjacent  to  the 
Club,  special  purchase  privileges,  and  the  opportunity 
to  become  a  Club  member. 

Live  in  o  beautiful,  outdoor  community,  close  to  Fort 
Ord,  Monterey  Presidio,  ond  the  Naval  Postgraduate 
and  General  Line  Schools.  The  spacious  Club  has  its 
own  golf  course,  bathing  pool  and  tennis  courts. 
Many  of  its  members  are  retired  Officers. 
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Heinz  Guderian’s  Panzer  Leader  and  he 
seems  to  have  been  in  a  position  to  know 
more  about  it  than  your  caption  writer. 

Regardless  of  whether  it  was  madness  or 
optimism  on  Hitler’s  part,  the  dismaying 
thing  is  the  implication.  After  reading  Dr. 
Rosinski’s  article,  to  me  Red  Flood  is 
synonymous  with  the  wanton  savagery  un¬ 
leased  during  the  Russian  offensive,  not 
with  the  offensive  itself.  Thus  the  caption 
is  saying  that  Russian  barbarism  was  ex¬ 
cusable  in  lieu  of  Hitler’s  bad  deeds. 

James  W.  Mitchell,  Jr. 

6403  West  Grace  St., 

Richmond,  Va. 

•  Our  feeling  is  that  Mr.  Mitchell  has 
read  something  into  the  caption  that  few 
other  readers  read  and  certainly  not  what 
the  caption  writer  intended.  We  take  the 
criticism  in  good  spirit  and  thank  Mr. 
Mitchell.  It  is  never  out  of  order  to  remind 
an  editor  that  written  words  are  powerful 
and  sometimes  deceptive. 

F  SCC 

To  the  Editors: 

I  would  like  to  comment  on  “FSCC— 
Battlefield  Teamwork”  by  Captains  Powers 
and  Wallace  in  the  May  issue.  I  feel  that 
there  is  a  need  for  clarification  of  certain 
matters  dealing  with  personnel,  operational 
procedure,  and  location  of  the  Fire  Sup¬ 
port  Coordination  Center. 

It  would  appear  that  the  authors  have 
to  some  extent  lost  sight  of  the  purpose  of 
fire  support  coordination.  Basically,  there 
is  nothing  in  the  principles  of  the  FSCC 
that  has  not  been  done  for  many  years  by 
successful  commanders.  The  FSCC  was  es¬ 
tablished  to  relieve  the  commander  of  the 
burden  of  personally  handling  the  details 
of  coordinated  fire  support. 

For  years  many  units  have  prepared  fire 
plans  for  supporting  weapons.  Too  fre¬ 
quently  a  separate  fire  plan  has  been  pre¬ 
pared  for  field  artillery,  mortars,  air  support 
and  direct  fire  weapons,  with  little  or  no 
connection  between  them.  To  carry  fire 
support  coordination  to  its  logical  climax, 

I  feel  that  the  commander  should  visualize 
where  fire  will  probably  be  needed  to  sup¬ 
port  his  plan  of  operation  and  have  all 
weapons,  organic,  attached  and  supporting, 
prepare  to  fire  on  all  of  these  areas. 

The  draft  training  circular,  “Coordina¬ 
tion  of  Fire  Support,”  published  by  The 
Artillery  School,  1  April  1953,  may  not 
have  been  available  to  the  authors  when 
their  article  was  written.  In  the  foreword 
of  that  circular  this  statement  appears: 
“This  coordination  [of  fire  support]  is  ef¬ 
fected  without  adversely  affecting  any  of 
the  present  methods  used  in  the  rapid  de¬ 
livery  of  fires  essential  to  the  support  of 
operations.”  To  me  this  means  that  requests 
for  fire  on  targets  of  opportunity  will  be 
handled  in  exactly  the  same  manner  as 
now.  The  mortar  or  artillery  forward  ob¬ 
server  will  forward  a  fire  request  directly 
to  the  appropriate  fire  direction  center  and 
the  FDC  must  forward  all  information  con¬ 
cerning  these  targets  to  the  FSCC,  but 


must  not  delay  the  fire  requested  until  a 
decision  is  made  by  the  FSCC;  nor  can  all 
fire  requests  be  forwarded  through  the  suc¬ 
cessive  FSCC’s  until  it  reaches  a  fire  di¬ 
rection  center. 

An  FSCC  is  primarily  a  planning  agency 
during  the  planning  phase  of  an  operation 
and  handles  the  interchange  of  information 
between  organic,  attached  and  supporting 
fire  support  means  during  the  operation; 
and  at  the  same  time  planning  for  the 
subsequent  needs  of  the  supported  unit, 
The  fire  support  coordinator  and  the  rep-] 
resentatives  of  the  other  fire  support  means 
handle  the  details  of  coordination,  basec 
on  the  supported  unit  commander’s  combat 
orders,  policies,  priorities,  or  individual  de 
cisions.  The  responsibility  for  fire  support 
coordination  still  rests  with  the  supporter 
unit  commander. 

The  article  also  makes  no  mention  o 
the  role  in  the  FSCC  of  the  Regimenta 
S3  Air,  other  than  a  brief  comment  ii 
passing.  Nowhere  in  their  discussion  o 
the  operation  of  the  FSCC  or  in  the  ex 
ample  of  “a  day  in  the  FSCC”  do  thtl 
authors  mention  the  S3  Air  by  name  a 
being  a  part  of  the  FSCC. 

Yet  Training  Circular  23,  “Coordinatioi 
of  Fire  Support,”  and  proposed  changes  t 
it,  all  cited  in  the  article  as  the  basis  fo 
fire  support  coordination  doctrine,  stat 
clearly  that  the  S3  Air  of  the  supporte 
unit  is  one  of  the  key  links  in  the  coordim 
tion  which  goes  on  within  the  FSCC,  wit 
certain  designated  and  specific  respons 
bilities  including,  but  not  limited  to:  prej 
aration  of  the  offensive  air  support  plat 
and  assist  in  integrating  it  into  the  fn 
support  plan;  initiating  and  processing  r< 
quests  for  air  support;  maintaining  liaisa 
with  G3  and  S3  Air  officers  at  higher  an 
subordinate  echelons  on  matters  pertainin 
to  tactical  air  support;  coordination  of  a 
missions  with  other  supporting  fires;  a 
ranging  with  other  members  of  the  FSC 
for  flak  suppression  fires,  target  marking  1 
artillery  or  naval  gunfire,  and  suppressic 
of  friendly  fires  as  necessary. 

It  is  not  that  the  authors  have  delegati 
these  duties  by  name  to  anyone  else,  b 
by  ignoring  what  I  feel  is  the  importa 
role  of  the  S3  Air  in  the  operations  of  tl 
FSCC,  they  lead  the  reader  to  conclu 
that  air  support  matters  are  handled  dire< 
ly  by  the  fire  support  coordinator  or  1 
artillery  S3.  , 

As  to  the  location  of  the  FSCC,  the  ; 
tide  states  that,  “the  FSCC  can  be  locat 
at  either  the  artillery  headquarters  or  t 
supported  force  headquarters.  It  may 
may  not  include  the  artillery  fire  directi 
center  ([FDC).”  Now,  TC  23  origina 
specified  that  the  FSCC  would  be  the  FI 
of  the  organic  supporting  artillery  echek 
augmented  by  liaison  representatives 
naval  gunfire  and  close  support  agenci 
But  it  further  stated  that  “the  FSC 
usually  should  be  located  adjacent  to  I 
supported  unit  command  post  in  accordai 
with  artillery  doctrine  .  .  .”  Howev 
proposed  changes  to  TC  23  state  that 
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1  echelons  where  an  FSCC  is  established, 
1  is  desirable  that  it  be  located  within  or 
imediately  adjacent  to  the  command  post 
the  command  for  which  fire  support  is 
ovided.”  With  relation  to  the  FDC  of 
fe  supporting  artillery,  it  states  that  the 
feimary  requirement  for  its  locations  is 
rat  it  be  able  to  control  the  fires  of  its 
Lbordinate  units.  “When  the  individual 
tquirements  of  the  FSCC  and  the  artillery 
DC  do  not  conflict,  insofar  as  locations  are 
mcerned,  they  may  be  located  together 
in  the  same  general  vicinity.  When 
}ese  requirements  do  conflict,  the  FSCC 
pd  FDC  should  be  separated.” 

[This  can  be  interpreted  that  the  FSCC 
Knains  at  the  supported  unit  headquar- 
[s.  If  the  FDC  can  effectively  operate 
I  the  same  place,  well  and  good,  but  if 
:t,  then  the  FDC  must  be  located  where 
ican  control  the  fires  of  its  subordinate 
its  (at  the  artillery  battalion  headquar- 
s  or  wherever  the  situation  dictates).  I 
kinot  agree  that  the  FSCC  would  be  lo- 
:ed  at  the  artillery  battalion  command 
!5t  in  any  case,  unless,  of  course,  the 
..illery  CP  and  the  supported  regiment 
)  were  at  one  and  the  same  place.  Yet 
1:  article  states  that  the  FSCC  can  be 
<ated  at  either  place  (when  the  two  head- 
jarters  are  separate).  This  appears  to  be 
ntrary  to  established  doctrine. 

The  article  also  states  that  one  of  the 
i  mbers  of  the  FSCC  staff  is  the  forward 
t,  controller  (FAC)  from  the  supporting 
Ictical  Air  Force.  I  cannot  see  how  the 
itC  could  carry  out  his  function  of  direct- 
i;  close  air  support  strikes  in  support  of 
mt  line  units  if  he  were  located,  as  the 
i.:hors  state,  in  an  FSCC  located  at  artil- 
t;  battalion  headquarters.  Actually,  while 
i  may  be  consulted  as  to  the  suitability 
)  targets  for  air  strike,  and  in  an  advisory 
:>acity  on  the  employment  of  tactical  air, 
f:  FAC’s  job  during  daylight  hours  is 
c  control  tactical  aircraft  supporting  the 
pund  elements,  and  while  he  should 
rintain  contact  with  FSCC,  he  will  be 
pnding  most  of  his  time  in  observation 
)>ts  where  he  can  actually  see  the  targets 
id  direct  planes  onto  them.  But  he  is 
irmally  attached  to  the  infantry  unit,  and 
Auld  have  no  business  back  at  artillery 
Jtalion  headquarters,  if  the  supported 
id  supporting  units  had  two  separate  com- 
i.nd  posts. 

This  is  no  attempt  to  belittle  the  role 
5.yed  by  the  artillery  coordinator  in  the 
:CC  or  his  artillery  S3,  nor  should  it  be 
lerpreted  as  an  argument  that  the  Artil- 
<y  S3  is  not  normally  the  man  who  deter¬ 
ges  what  available  supporting  weapon 
;ill  be  used  on  any  given  target.  But  his 
9  is  more  one  of  coordinating  than 
:  dating,  as  far  as  close  air  support  is  con¬ 
ned,  and  current  directives  clearly  in¬ 
hate  that  it  is  the  infantry  commander 
j  his  delegated  staff  representative)  who 
-responsible  for  initiating,  planning  and 
pcessing  tactical  air  support,  coordinating 
efforts  at  applicable  levels  with  repre- 
utatives  of  the  Tactical  Air  Force  and  the 
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supporting  artillery  echelon.  The  FSCC 
is  the  installation  where  such  coordination 
is  carried  out. 

Col.  Charles  F.  Mudgett,  Jr. 
The  Infantry  School 
Fort  Benning,  Ga. 

The  Authors  Answer 
To  the  Editors: 

We  appreciated  your  forwarding  to  us 
the  letter  from  Colonel  Mudgett.  Many 
of  his  comments  are  in  agreement  with  our 
article.  I  would  like  to  say  first  that  our 
article  was  an  attempt  to  sell  fire  support 
coordination  and  to  fill  in  the  gaps  in  the 
training  circular  on  the  subject.  We  cer¬ 
tainly  did  not  want  to  rehash  the  many 
arguments  and  fixed  policies  that  have  al¬ 
ready  been  set  forth  in  numerous  publica¬ 
tions  on  the  subject.  We  wanted  to  give 
the  artilleryman  and  infantryman  a  feel 
for  the  business. 

I  would  like  to  comment  on  four  of 
Colonel  Mudgett’s  points. 

Fire  request  channels.  Yes,  the  TC  was 
available  to  us.  Since  the  FDC  and  the 
FSCC  were  together  in  our  article,  there 
would  be  no  delay  in  handling  the  fire  re¬ 
quests. 


S3  Air  omitted.  We  should  have  in¬ 
cluded  more  on  the  function  of  the  S3 
Air,  an  infantryman.  That  was  an  un¬ 
fortunate  omission  in  the  main  discussion 
although  we  did  mention  him  later  on  in 
connection  with  the  combat  example  of 
an  FSCC.  It  seems  we  were  too  concerned 
with  the  artillery  aspect  of  the  picture. 

Location  of  the  FSCC.  The  draft  train¬ 
ing  circular  on  fire  support  coordination 
dated  1  Apr  53  in  par  9a  (2)  states  that 
the  FSCC  can  be  anywhere  the  force  com¬ 
mander  wants  it.  It  may  be  desirable  to 
locate  it  at  the  infantry  CP  but  we  think 
it  can  be  worked  out  to  better  advantage 
at  the  FDC.  This  was  the  experience  of 
the  187th  Regiment  Combat  Team. 

TACP  at  the  FSCC.  Since  there  are 
four  TACPs  with  each  regiment,  where 
are  you  going  to  put  the  fourth?  We  said 
at  the  FSCC  where  he  can  put  his  com¬ 
munications  and  professional  knowledge  to 
the  best  use.  Again,  this  worked  well  in 
combat. 

We  thank  Colonel  Mudgett  for  his  ex¬ 
cellent  comments.  Through  such  discus¬ 
sion  these  problems  can  be  solved. 

Capt.  Patrick  W.  Powers 

Box  1267,  AA&GM  Br.  TAS 
Fort  Bliss,  Tex. 
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against  loss  from  bodily  injury  and  property  damage,  liability  .  .  .  medical  payments  .  .  . 
accidental  death  .  .  .  comprehensive  personal  liability  .  .  .  comprehensive  fire  and  theft 
coverage.  Covers  collision  damage  to  your  car.  Covers  towing.  Remember,  once  a 
policy  holder,  INSURANCE  is  always  available  to  YOU!  Former  Army  Men,  who  know 
your  problems,  will  handle  your  policies  in  our  office. 


HOUSEHOLD  CONTENTS  FLOATER  POLICY 


This  Floater  Policy  covers  everything  personal  anywhere  in  the  U.  S.  or  abroad.  It  protects 
your  household  goods,  clothing,  uniforms,  furniture,  jewelry  and  valuable  personal  effects. 
Insures  you  against  14  named  perils.  Greatest  coverage  protection  at  lowest  cost. 
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GOVERNMENT  SERVICES  INSURANCE  UNDERWRITERS 

(NOT  AFFILIATED  WITH  U.  S.  GOVERNMENT) 


MAIL 

THE 

COUPON 

FOR 

FULL 

DETAILS 


UNDERWRI  I  EkS  O 

SAN  ANTONIO,  TEXAS 


GOVERNMENT  SERVICES  INSURANCE 

CROCKETT  AND  PRESA  STS. 

NAME  . 

ADDRESS . 

AGE . RANK . MARRIED . SINGLE  . 

CAR  DESCRIPTION  .  ANNUAL  MILEAGE  . 

BUSINESS  USE? .  DRIVERS'  AGES . 
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X 


THE  NEW 

CHIEF  OF  STAFF 


He  is  a  soldier  who  knows 
his  trade  and  the  ways  of 
men  who  practice  it 


General  and  Mrs.  Ridgway  are  greeted  by  Secretary  Stevens 


WHEN  the  late  Lieutenant  General 
Walton  H.  Walker  was  killed  in  a 
jeep  accident  in  December  1950,  the 
Eighth  Army  was  approaching  a  crisis. 
Terribly  hurt  by  the  disasters  that  had 
piled  in  on  it  following  the  Chinese  in¬ 
tervention,  Eighth  Army  had  become  so 
beset  by  calamity,  so  tired  in  body  and 
spirit,  that  its  future  was  uncertain. 
What  could  move  Eighth  Army  out  of 
the  state  of  despair  into  which  it  was 
drifting? 

It  is  easy  to  see  now  that  what  was 
done  and  said  was  the  right  thing  to 
do  and  say,  but  it  wasn’t  easy  to  see  it 
then.  If  Eighth  Army  was  going  to  snap 
out  of  it,  it  would  be  because  it  was 
given  an  incentive  that  made  sense  out 
of  the  situation  that  existed  at  the  mo¬ 
ment.  And  so  it  is  to  General  Matthew 
Bunker  Ridgway’s  credit  that  he  flew 
out  from  Washington,  took  a  business¬ 
like  look  about,  and  gave  it  to  Eighth 
Army  straight  from  the  shoulder:  “The 
job  is  to  kill  Chinese,’’  he  said. 

This  made  sense  to  Eighth  Army. 
This  was  Old  Pro  talk;  soldier  talk. 
To  Eighth  Army  the  blunt,  forthright 
words  meant  survival:  kill  enough 
hordes  and  we  survive.  Survival  is 
something  an  army  understands,  for 
one  of  its  axioms  is  security,  which  is 
but  another  way  of  saying  an  army 
must  survive. 

So  Eighth  Army  was  turned  around 
and  went  about  its  grim  business  with 
such  dispatch  that  experts  have  since 
said  that  it  became  the  finest  army  the 
United  States  has  ever  fielded. 

That  the  blunt  words  of  General 
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Ridgway  became  one  of  the  imperish¬ 
able  lines  of  prose  from  the  Korean  Con¬ 
flict  is  less  important  than  the  immediate 
effect  they  wrought.  But  it  must  be 
added  that  the  words  (and  the  photo¬ 
graphs  showing  the  General  going  about 
Korea  with  grenades  strapped  to  his  chest 
and  an  automatic  on  his  hip)  made  the 
American  people  conscious  that  Eighth 
Army  was  an  army  created  and  held 
together  by  the  pros,  young  and  old, 
wearing  from  three  stripes  to  four  stars. 

Words  were  only  part  of  the  cure. 
General  Ridgway  is  remembered  by 
thousands  of  men  who  saw  him  in  the 
front  lines,  on  the  outposts,  at  the  regi¬ 
mental,  battalion,  and  even  company 
headquarters— talking  to  the  men,  en¬ 
couraging  them,  correcting  faulty  tac¬ 
tics,  praising  ingenuity  and  daring.  He 
was  in  the  depots,  and  in  the  ration 
dumps;  he  was  at  the  construction  jobs 
and  in  the  gun  pits— and  the  impact  of 
his  personal  leadership  was  the  tonic 
that  started  the  Eighth  Army  on  the 
way  to  what  it  became  under  the  equally 
great  leadership  of  General  Van  Fleet. 

IT  was  natural  for  General  Ridgway  to 
appeal  to  Eighth  Army  in  soldier 
words.  For  all  six  feet,  200  pounds,  and 
fifty-eight  years  of  him  are  professional. 
He  was  born  into  the  Army  at  Fort 
Monroe,  grew  up  an  Army  brat,  and 
made  his  soldier-life  official  as  soon  as  he 
could  by  entering  West  Point  when  he 
was  seventeen. 

None  of  this  is  unusual.  For  many 
sons  of  professional  soldiers  have  lived 
out  full  and  useful  lives  as  professional 


He  huffed  and  puffed  up  the  Kore 
hills — and  Eighth  Army  responc 
to  his  inspiring  presence 


COMBAT  FORCES  JOURN 


!>ldiers,  content  and  proud  and  un- 
lanting  any  other  life.  Nor  is  General 
idgway  the  first  Army  brat  to  become 
|hief  of  Staff.  And  this  is  not  peculiar 
the  military  profession :  all  professions 
familiar  with  sons  who  follow  in  the 
tsteps  of  their  fathers  and  sometimes 
Jess  their  own  steps  deeper  and  larger 
i  history  as  General  Ridgway  is  doing. 

t Chiefs  of  Staff  are  invariably  men  of 
at  professional  competence.  A  few 
:|  them  have  been  little  more  than 
impetent  soldiers  and  a  few  of  them 
ve  been  much  more— big  men  whose 
:mpetence  was  enlarged  by  knowledge 
id  understanding  that  ranged  far  be- 
;nd  professionalism. 

To  speculate  as  to  whether  General 
dgway  will  emerge  as  one  of  the  great 
.fiefs  of  Staff  would  be  preposterous, 
[eatness  is  relative  and  can  be  meas- 
j;d  only  against  the  backdrop  of  his- 
:<y  yet  to  be  undraped.  But  this  much 
[h  be  said.  All  the  evidence  suggests 
lit  General  Ridgway  has  a  great  deal 
nre  than  professional  competence  go- 
PE  for  him.  His  record  as  a  field  sol- 
k  r — an  early  paratrooper  and  first  com- 
rnder  of  a  U.S.  airborne  division  to 
::gage  in  an  airborne  assault,  and  his 
;oerb  command  of  Eighth  Army— are 
C  highlights.  He  was  also  a  highly 
:jnpetent  staff  officer  at  all  levels;  he 
e:  the  Pentagon  where  he  was  Deputy 
-  ief  of  Staff  for  Operations  and  Ad- 
rnistration  to  take  over  Eighth  Army. 
The  record  also  shows  that  General 
ilgway  is  as  adept  at  subtle  and  com¬ 


plex  diplomacy  as  he  is  at  throwing 
grenades.  Since  1927  he  has  mixed 
conventional  command  and  staff  duties 
with  duty  on  special  military-diplomatic 
missions  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  commission 
appointed  in  1929  to  reconcile  the  Bo- 
livian-Paraguayan  boundary  dispute. 

He  was  liaison  officer  to  the  Insular 
Government,  Philippine  Islands,  1932- 
33. 

He  was  Senior  U.S.  Army  represen¬ 
tative,  Military  Staff  Committee,  United 
Nations,  1946-47.  This  committee  wrote 
an  eighty-page  report  on  how  an  inter¬ 
national  military  force  could  be  organ¬ 
ized  for  the  use  of  the  United  Nations. 

He  was  Chairman,  Inter-American 
Defense  Boards,  1946-48,  and  in  1950. 

On  his  last  two  assignments,  in  Tokyo 
and  Paris,  he  combined  his  talents  for 
command  and  international  counsel.  As 
Supreme  Commander,  Allied  Powers, 
Japan,  and  as  Supreme  Commander, 
Allied  Powers,  Europe,  General  Ridg¬ 
way  worked  closely  with  civilian  and 
military  representatives  of  allied  gov¬ 
ernments  and  always  in  the  larger  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  United  States  and  the  world. 

The  report  on  the  U.N.  security  force 
was  hailed  by  one  observer  as  “the  first, 
albeit  faltering,  step  towards  an  inter¬ 
national  police  force.”  General  Ridg¬ 
way  himself  publicly  stated  at  the  time 
that  while  we  could  not  then  place  our 
security  in  the  hands  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions,  such  “is  our  hope  and  objective 
for  the  future.” 


A  few  years  later  in  the  same  vein 
but  more  affirmatively  and  in  nobler 
language,  he  was  to  tell  Eighth  Army: 

“  The  real  issues  are  whether  or  not 
the  power  of  western  civilization,  as  God 
has  permitted  it  to  flower  in  our  own 
beloved  lands,  shall  defy  and  defeat 
Communism;  whether  the  rule  of  men 
who  shoot  their  prisoners,  enslave  their 
citizens,  and  deride  the  dignity  of  man 
shall  displace  the  rule  of  those  to  whom 
the  individual  and  his  individual  right 
are  sacred;  whether  we  are  to  survive 
with  God’s  hand  to  guide  and  lead  us, 
or  to  perish  in  the  dead  existence  of  a 
Godless  world. 


These  are  the  things  for  which  we 
fight.  Never  have  members  of  any 
military  command  had  a  greater  chal¬ 
lenge  than  we,  or  a  finer  opportunity  to 
show  ourselves  and  our  people  at  their 
best  and  thus  be  an  honor  to  the  pro¬ 
fession  of  arms,  and  a  credit  to  those 
who  bred  us.” 

THE  truce  in  Korea  is  new  and  uncer¬ 
tain  as  General  Ridgway  takes  over 
as  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army.  History 
is  at  the  crossroads  and  whatever  direc¬ 
tion  it  may  take,  the  next  few  years 
cannot  be  easier  than  the  last  few.  As 
an  Old  Pro,  General  Ridgway  will  know 
how  to  draw  sustenance  from  the  roots 
of  the  Army  and  at  the  same  time  give 
it  back  greater  strength  through  forceful 
and  wise  direction. 


%  M  < 


SALUTE  TO  THE  FORMER  CHIEF 


A  DETACHED  look  at  the  last  four 
years  will  suggest  that  General  J. 
Lawton  Collins  deserves  the  thanks  of 
the  nation,  not  for  the  condition  of  the 
Army  as  he  left  the  chieftainship,  but 
that  there  was  an  army  to  leave.  Cer¬ 
tainly  some  of  the  tasks  imposed  on  the 
Army  during  the  past  few  years  would 
have  destroyed  it  had  they  not  been  met 
capably  and  with  heads-up  vigor. 

The  Army’s  greatest  progress  under 
General  Collins  has  been  in  weapons 
and  equipment.  The  new  family  of 
tanks  went  into  production  because 
General  Collins  insisted  on  it.  I  Ie 
backed  the  atomic  gun.  I  fe  gave  his 
support  to  the  guided-missile  developers 
and  saw  the  nike  missile  become  a 
usable  surface-to-air  weapon.  A  new 
family  of  improved  radios  went  into 
Production,  the  helicopter  became  a 
most  useful  combat  and  logistical 
tool,  and  new  trucks  and  personnel  car- 


GEN.  J.  LAW  >N  COLLINS 


riers  came  out  of  the  testing  grounds. 

General  Collins  had  less  success  in 
establishing  firm  and  effective  policies 
that  would  get  the  Army  the  manpower 
it  needs  quantitatively  and  qualitative¬ 
ly.  Not  that  he  didn’t  see  the  problem 
and  not  that  he  didn't  try.  The  failure 
is  the  failure  of  the  citizens  of  this 
nation— -who,  on  the  record,  are  unwill¬ 
ing  to  ask  their  sons  to  serve  longer  even 
though  their  chances  to  escape  being 
maimed  or  killed  in  battle  is  propor¬ 
tionate  to  the  amount  of  training  they 
receive.  This  same  attitude  is  largely 
responsible  for  the  emergence  of  a 
seldom-heard  thing:  outspoken  criticism 
of  their  lot  by  Regulars  of  all  ranks. 

In  his  new  assignment  as  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  our  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
on  the  Military  Committee  and  Stand¬ 
ing  Group  of  NATO,  the  Anny  wishes 
General  Collins  its  best,  happy  that  his 
counsel  will  still  be  used. 


ATEMBER,  1953 
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"Tanks  used  to  support  infantry  should  be  organic  to  the  field  army” 


THE  PROPER  USE  OF  ARMOR 

LIEUTENANT  ROBERT  5.  HARPER 


AS  an  armored  soldier  I  have  watched 
the  Korean  campaign  test  the  present 
infantry  division  tank  organization  un¬ 
der  combat  conditions.  My  findings  are 
that  we  are  fortunate  to  have  made  the 
test  against  an  army  poorly  equipped 
and  trained  for  armored  warfare.  These 
conditions  spared  us  losses  that  might 
have  resulted  from  the  misuse  of  small 
units  of  armor  by  commanders  inexperi¬ 
enced  in  the  use  of  tanks.  Contrary  to 
popular  opinion,  this  situation  is  not 
correctable  by  the  simple  expedient  of 
more  armor  training  for  all  infantry 
commanders.  Training  will  correct  tac¬ 
tical  deficiencies;  however,  the  infantry 
division  tank  units  are  the  victims  of  de¬ 
ficiencies  that  can  be  corrected  only  by 
reorganization. 

So  it  is  my  firm  belief  that  tanks  used 
to  support  infantry  should  be  organic 
to  the  field  army,  not  to  individual  regi¬ 
ments.  It  is  obvious  that  an  infantry¬ 
man  cannot  survive  on  ground  where 
tanks  can  roam.  In  such  areas  the  tank 
is  and  will  remain  the  pivot  of  effective 
defense  and  the  point  of  decisive  offense. 

Infantrymen  and  tankers  will  agree  on 
the  need  of  effective  antitank  protection. 
However,  there  is  a  serious,  perhaps  fa¬ 
tal,  divergence  of  opinion  about  how 
this  protection  is  to  be  provided.  Infan¬ 
trymen  believe  that  most  tankers  will  not 
fight.  Consequently,  they  are  convinced 
that  any  attempt  to  modify  the  present 
command  relationship  between  the  two 
forces  is  a  flimsy  excuse  to  avoid  duty. 
Many  infantry  commanders  believe  that 
tanks  will  seldom  be  seen  forward  of  the 
(Continued  on  page  13) 


Lieutenant  Robert  S.  Harper,  Armor, 
has  served  two  tours  of  duty  in  Korea 
with  the  72d  Tank  Battalion.  He  is 
presently  the  commander  of  Company  B, 
325th  Tank  Battalion,  Camp  Irwin, 
California. 
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Caption  on  this  official  U.  S.  Army  photograph,  release, 
on  21  March  1951:  "Crewmen  clamber  to  safety  as  an  M-l 


'The  infantry-artillery  team  is  now  the  infantry-artillery-tank  team” 


TANKS  AND  INFANTRY 


COLONEL  EDWARD  L.  ROWNY 


nk  hits  antitank  mine.  Infantrymen  rush  to  the  scene 
the  tankmen  make  a  break  for  it  somewhere  in  Korea.” 


THE  increased  tempo  of  “shop  talk” 

r  ’  ’ 


I  makes  it  clear  that  we  soldiers  need  to 
do  more  thinking  about  how  we  use 
armor.  There  appears  to  be  too  much 
talk  of  tanks  versus  infantry  and  too 
little  of  tanks  and  infantry. 

After  analyzing  World  War  II  ex¬ 
perience  the  European  Board  of  General 
Officers  concluded  that  proper  tank  sup¬ 
port  for  infantry  made  it  mandatory  that 
tanks  become  an  organic  part  of  the  in¬ 
fantry  division.  As  a  result  the  Army 
placed  a  tank  company  in  each  infantry 
regiment  and  a  tank  battalion  in  each 
infantry  division.  Since  that  time  we 
have  had  ample  experience  in  training 
in  the  United  States  and  Europe  and 
in  combat  in  Korea  to  warrant  a  re-eval¬ 
uation  of  that  recommendation. 

We  are  constrained  to  ask:  What  have 
training  and  combat  experience  taught 
us?  Is  the  tank,  in  fact,  essential  to  the 
infantryman’s  mission? 

The  overwhelming  bulk  of  training 
and  combat  reports  say  that  the  desira¬ 
bility  of  having  tanks  work  closely  with 
infantry  has  been  demonstrated.  These 
reports  imply,  and  in  some  instances 
state  outright,  that  the  tank  has  become 
a  vital  weapon.  The  former  infantry- 
artillery  team  is  now  the  infantry-artil- 
lery-tank  team. 


THERE  are  three  critical  phases  in  most 
attacks.  The  first  is  the  breaching  of 
the  enemy’s  outposts.  The  second— and 
most  important  phase— is  the  assault  on 
the  enemy’s  holding  force.  The  third  is 
the  consolidation  of  the  newly-won  posi¬ 
tion.  The  execution  of  this  first  phase 


Colonel  Edward  L.  Rowny,  Infantry,  is 
on  duty  at  The  Infantry  School.  He  is 
a  1941  graduate  of  the  Military  Acade¬ 
my  and  was  commissioned  in  the  Corps 
of  Engineers.  He  transferred  to  the  In¬ 
fantry  in  1952. 
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almost  always  requires  a  special  effort  to 
break  through  the  security  echelon.  Once 
this  penetration  has  been  accomplished 
the  going  is  usually  easier  until  the 
outskirts  of  the  enemy  s  main  defenses 
are  reached.  It  is  from  this  point  on, 
during  the  critical  advance  across  those 
last  fifty  yards,  that  attacks  stall  and  fail. 

Indirect  supporting  fires  can  advance 
the  foot  soldier,  if  he  is  well-trained, 
well-led,  and  “leans  into  his  fires,’  to 
the  very  edge  of  the  enemy  s  positions. 
But  then  these  heavier  fires  must  shift 
to  deeper  targets.  The  outcome  of  the 
battle  from  that  moment  on  depends 
upon  the  violence  and  speed  of  the  as¬ 
sault  and  upon  the  effectiveness  of  di¬ 
rect-fire  weapons.  It  is  significant  that 
the  tank  is  the  only  non  portable  weapon 
which  can  accompany  the  infantry  and 
participate  in  this  final  assault.  The  ac¬ 
curacy  of  the  weapon,  its  mobility  and 
armor  protection  allow  the  tank  to  assist 
the  infantry  in  this,  the  most  critical 
phase.  Infantry  and  tanks,  working  to¬ 
gether,  are  the  most  effective  method 
yet  found  for  killing  or  capturing  a 
determined  enemy  force. 

Once  the  enemy’s  position  is  over¬ 
run,  the  third  phase  occurs:  that  of 
staying  on  the  position  in  the  face  of 
local  counterattacks.  Tanks  form  the 
centers  of  resistance  of  tank-infantry 
teams  that  are  able  to  repel  these  attacks. 

What  about  the  defense:1  Here  again, 
we  find  that  infantry-artillery-tank  com¬ 
bination  is  the  most  capable  team  for 
doing  the  job.  The  tank  is  well-armed, 
well-protected,  and  easily  placed  in  posi¬ 
tion.  As  some  have  said,  this  is  an  ex¬ 
pensive  way  to  use  tanks.  But  continued 
enemy  pressure  and  the  lack  of  time 
often  make  the  tank  the  only  available 
“bunker.”  Further,  it  is  a  redoubt  which 
can  be  moved  to  become  a  defensive  in¬ 
stallation  elsewhere.  Then  again,  it  is 
an  ever-present  weapon,  capable  of  as¬ 
sisting  the  infantryman  in  a  counter¬ 
attack  or  in  an  attack  to  gain  a  more 
favorable  defensive  position. 

We  should  not  forget  that  the  tank 
is  still  our  best  antitank  weapon.  At 
the  present  time  the  tank  appears  to  be 
the  onlv  weapon  which  is  consistently 
effective  against  enemy  armor  at  ranges 
beyond  1000  yards.  Until  a  more  ef¬ 
fective  is  proven,  tanks  must  protect  our 
infantryman  from  the  attacks  of  enemy 
armor.  The  Russians,  in  their  attack 
against  the  Germans  in  World  War  II, 
used  tanks  to  assist  their  infantry.  The 
North  Koreans  used  what  tanks  the  Rus¬ 
sians  gave  them  in  the  same  way. 

Readers  of  military  history  may  form 
various  opinions  of  the  validity  of  use 
of  tanks  in  mass.  Few,  however,  will 


be  able  to  deny  that  the  Russians  de¬ 
feated  the  Germans  time  after  time 
through  their  use  of  infantry-tank  teams. 

To  be  sure,  the  West  Germans  have 
not  allowed  this  lesson  to  go  unheeded. 
Believing  that  they  will  have  to  bear  the 
brunt  of  the  first  Russian  blows,  they  are 
organizing  “tank-accompanying”  units. 

WHAT  is  the  proper  place  within  the 
infantry  division  for  these  tanks 
which  are  to  fight  with  the  infantry:  at 
regimental  or  at  division  level?  What 
are  the  advantages  of  tanks  organic  to 
the  infantry  regiment?  There  are  two. 
First,  it  makes  the  tanks  immediately 
available  to  the  front-line  soldier  at  all 
times;  and  secondly,  it  permits  and  fos¬ 
ters  an  intimate  relationship  between  the 
tanker  and  the  infantryman.  Even  with 
the  best  intelligence,  the  speed  of  in¬ 
fantry-tank  assaults  by  the  enemy  is 
such  that  by  the  time  the  tanks  can 
arrive  from  central  locations  within  the 
division  to  forestall  an  enemy  attack,  the 
chances  are  that  our  unit  will  have  been 
overrun.  Furthermore,  the  need  for 
tanks  for  defense  against  enemy  armor 
becomes  even  greater  when  atomic  weap¬ 
ons  are  used  tactically.  This  calls  for 
dispersion  of  battalions,  not  individual 
soldiers.  As  a  consequence,  this  increase 
in  distance  between  units  increases  the 
time  it  will  take  to  get  tanks  to  a  threat¬ 
ened  area.  And  finally  the  continuity  of 
action  afforded  elements  integrated  with¬ 
in  the  same  fighting  unit  is  a  great 
advantage.  The  team  can  attack,  then 
defend,  and  then  attack  again,  each 
move  proceeding  quickly  and  efficiently 
from  the  former. 

The  second  argument  for  keeping  the 
tanks  within  the  infantry  regiment  is 
that  it  builds  an  intimate  relationship 
between  the  tanker  and  the  infantry¬ 
man.  This  is  the  more  significant  of 
the  two  arguments.  Attacks  succeed 
when  there  is  esprit  de  corps  and  mu¬ 
tual  confidence  among  the  parts  of  the 
team. 

It  may  be  that  most  of  the  disappoint¬ 
ments  connected  with  World  War  II 
experience  can  be  attributed  to  the  in¬ 
adequate— or  improper— training  of  tank¬ 
ers  with  infantrymen  or  infantrymen 
with  tankers.  Be  that  as  it  may,  several 
infantry-tank  attacks  within  infantry  di¬ 
visions  in  Europe  in  1944  and  1945 
with  which  I  am  familiar  ended  in  fail¬ 
ure.  In  Korea,  not  a  single  combat  action 
of  the  38th  Infantry  during  my  tour  with 
it  failed  to  be  enhanced  by  the  action 
of  its  organic  tank  company.  I  mention 
this  personal  experience  not  as  conclusive 
evidence  but  to  show  that  some  ex¬ 
perience— although  limited— lies  behind 


these  otherwise  theoretical  arguments. 

SO  much  for  the  reasons  for  keeping 
the  tanks  within  the  regiment.  Bu 
what  if  these  regimental  tanks  wen 
centralized  in  a  second  battalion  at  thi 
division  level?  Does  this  type  of  organi 
zation  offer  any  advantages?  The  answe 
is  yes,  certain  advantages  would  accrui 
from  such  a  move.  Centralization  wouk 
simplify  the  problems  of  technical  train 
ing  and  would  make  maintenance  mor< 
efficient.  It  would  make  it  easier  to  mas 
tanks  for  operations  where  a  heaviei 
proportion  of  tanks  is  desired. 

But  while  technical  training  would  b 
simplified,  the  more  important  and  mor 
difficult  type  of  training—  tank-infantri 
training — would  be  made  more  compl 
cated.  So  it  comes  to  this:  Is  centralize 
tion  of  the  regimental  tank  compank 
for  technical  training  preferable  to  tb 
decentralization  necessary  to  accomplis 
the  job  of  training  the  infantry  an 
tanks  to  fight  together?  Is  centralize 
maintenance  so  very  much  more  efficier 
and  economical?  What  is  the  cost  < 
maintaining  the  tanks  if  they  are  ke] 
within  the  regiment?  Do  we  save  • 
many  men  that  we  can  justifiably  igno- 
the  better  training  and  superior  comb 
performance  of  our  units? 

A  thorough  study  of  these  questioi 
cannot  be  resolved  beyond  the  admissk 
that  theoretically  the  maintenance  at  tl 
battalion  should  be  cheaper-and  prot 
bly  is.  But  the  question  becomes:  is  tl 
too  much  to  pay  for  the  advantag 
which  accrue?  A  conviction,  shared 
a  great  many  regimental  and  divisk 
commanders  in  Korea,  is  that  the  ext 
cost  of  regimental  tanks  is  a  very  r< 
sonable  price  to  pay  for  the  benefits  \ 
get  from  them. 

This  opinion  does  not  contradict  t 
fact  that  keeping  the  tanks  at  divisi 
level  offers  the  opportunity  of  havi 
two  or  three  companies  of  tanks  av* 
able  to  work  with  infantry  units  tl 
need  them.  But  this  alternative  becon 
prohibitive,  if  it  means  stripping  t 
regiments  of  tanks.  I  realize  that  si 
an  argument  can  be  interpreted  as  bei 
narrow  and  one  which  pleads  the  c 
of  the  regimental  commander  agai 
the  broader  view  of  the  division  cc 
mander.  The  alert  and  aggressive  d 
sion  commander,  it  can  be  argued, 
access  to  more  intelligence,  can  see 
“bigger  picture”  and  can  anticipate 
situation.  He  can  train  the  tanks  v 
a  regiment  and  place  them  with  the  i 
in  time  to  be  fully  effective.  Practic; 
all  arguments  on  organization  can 
pleaded  in  this  manner,  many  of  tb 
leading  to  absurd  conclusions.  The  p( 
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basic  weapon.  The  full  capabilities  of 
the  tanks  were  never  realized. 

The  armor  soldier  assigned  to  a  divi¬ 
sional  tank  unit  finds  that  he  has  left  be¬ 
hind  the  tanker’s  concept  of  the  offensive 
in  which  the  only  safety  lies  forward, 
and  has  entered  a  world  dominated  by 
the  caliber  30  bullet.  It  often  seems  that 
it  is  a  world  of  baseless,  abject  fear  until 
he  witnesses  the  effect  of  a  concentrated 
mortar  barrage  and  observes  that  a  cali¬ 
ber  30  round  will  penetrate  a  fatigue 
jacket.  No  infantry  commander  can  ig¬ 
nore  these  brutal  facts.  For  him  the 
16  need  for  tanks  exists.  should  be  the  last  unit  to  be  denied  the  spectacle  of  an  ]V132  dragging  away  a 

The  infanti  v-tank-artillery  team  is  organic  tanks  it  needs.  blackened,  inanimate  armored  object 

does  not  hold  the  same  emotional  im- 
THE  PROPER  USE  OF  ARMOR  pact  as  the  sight  of  a  muddy  litter  jeep 

(Continued  from  page  10)  evacuating  the  broken  bodies  of  beloved 

infantrymen.  Regardless  of  the  amount 

division  CP  unless  tank  companies  re-  the  regiment  with  any  practical  knowl-  of  armor  training  he  gets,  he  will  expend 

itain  as  organic  elements  of  infantry  edge  of  tanks.  Therefore,  the  standards  every  force,  including  his  tank  company, 

igiments.  These  sincere  soldiers  seem  of  discipline  and  training  were  estab-  to  prevent  the  loss  of  Baker  Company, 
^sessed  with  the  conviction  that  only  lished  by  the  individual  tank  company  He  could  not  react  otherwise  and  be  an 
rganic  armor  will  obey  orders.  What  commanders  with  little  competent  super-  infantry  commander, 
faarantee,  they  ask,  do  we  have  that  the  vision  from  regimental  headquarters.  In 

nkers  won’t  pull  out  at  the  first  roundf1  those  rare  instances  where  the  companies  ll/E  cannot  challenge  this  attitude.  But 
hey  have  none.  Nor  do  we  tankers  were  commanded  by  exceptionally  well  *»we  can  plead  that  the  indiscriminate 
ave  any  guarantee  that  the  infantry  will  qualified  officers,  the  tank  companies  misuse  of  armor,  the  decisive  instrument 
pt  panic.  Cowards  don  t  read  tables  of  were  unusually  good.  However,  we  must  of  ground  warfare,  will  insure  tactical 
f'ganization.  admit  that  not  all  armor  officers  in  those  suicide  on  a  future  battlefield. 

assignments  were  capable  of  maintaining  By  today’s  T/O&E,  the  eighty -nine  in- 
riT  S  look  at  this  more  calmly.  Military  acceptable  standards  without  command  fantry  divisions  activated  during  World 

science  isn  t  pure  theory.  Battle  is  the  supervision  or  technical  assistance.  In  War  II  would  require  more  than  12,000 

[st  tube  of  armies  and  the  final  arbiter  many  cases,  unfortunately,  the  regimen-  tanks.  The  futility  of  such  a  force  be- 

F  tactics,  training  and  organization.  The  tal  commanders  relieved  armor  officers  comes  apparent  when  we  consider  that 

resent  divisional  tank  organization  has  who  commanded  tank  companies  and  re-  none  of  these  tanks  can  be  used  in  units 

died  its  initial  test  in  battle.  placed  them  with  infantrymen,  because  larger  than  battalions.  Half  of  them 

In  October,  1950,  a  board  of  armor  they  found  that  infantry  officers  with  no  will  be  reserved  for  separate  companies 

fficers  from  the  2d  Infantry  Division  preconceived  ideas  of  the  proper  em-  that  are  committed  at  the  discretion  of 

onvened  to  evaluate  the  combat  lessons  ployment  of  armor  were  capable  of  a  individual  infantry  commanders, 

arned  up  to  that  time  in  Korea.  One  higher  degree  of  cooperation  in  the  mis-  In  May  1940  the  French  Army  com- 
their  first  recommendations  was  to  re-  use  of  tanks  than  were  armor  officers,  mitted  its  infantry  divisions  and  their 
•  ganize  the  regimental  tank  company,  Since  neither  the  regimental  commander  organic  tank  battalions  against  the  ad¬ 
orning  a  second  tank  battalion  organic  nor  the  tank  company  commander  un-  vancing  Germans.  They  were  destroyed 

the  infantry  division.  The  reasons  derstood  the  proper  use  of  armor,  it  in-  piecemeal.  The  German  Panzers  were 

>r  this  recommendation  are  not  hard  to  evitably  occurred  that  these  companies  numerically  inferior  to  the  combined 

nderstand.  In  most  cases  the  tank  com-  were  reduced  to  the  status  of  infantry  strength  of  the  French  armored  forma- 
my  commander  was  the  only  officer  in  units,  with  tanks  instead  of  Mis  as  their  tions,  but  General  Guderian  concen- 
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p  be  resolved  here  is  where  in  an  infan¬ 
cy  division  is  the  tank  most  efficiently 
Jnd  usefully  employed.  It  is  my  convic¬ 
tion  that  this  level  is  the  regiment.  Even 
r/ith  the  best  training  the  tanks  supplied 
b  a  regiment  by  division  would  not 
:ght  as  effectively  as  those  tanks  which 
le  regimental  commander  commands, 
dso  if  a  division  commander  were  given 
i.vo  battalions  of  tanks  he  would  invari- 
bly  attach  one  company  to  a  regiment 
rus  forming  tank-infantry  teams  as  a 
ormal,  habitual  rule.  This  he  would 
to  because  it  is  in  the  companies  that 


here  to  stay.  I  do  not  question  the  value 
of  massed  armor  as  used  by  armored  di¬ 
visions.  But  I  do  believe  in  our  new 
three-unit  team,  too.  I  believe  that  tanks 
within  an  infantry  division  will  be  used 
most  often— and  in  more  important  roles 
—as  decentralized  teams.  I  further  be¬ 
lieve  that  any  teamwork  short  of  full¬ 
time  close  association  of  tankers  and 
infantrymen  will  cause  the  teams  to 
come  out  second-best. 

Finally  I  believe  that  if  the  number 
of  tanks  to  be  produced  falls  short  of 
total  requirements  the  infantry  regiment 


trated  his  armor  into  one  power! ul  force. 
This  organizational  superiority  was  the 
key  to  victory  in  the  West. 

When  the  Russian  tank  armies  began 
their  offensives  against  the  Germans, 
Hitler  disbanded  some  of  his  Panzer  di¬ 
visions,  distributing  the  tank  companies 
to  infantry  units  in  an  effort  to  capitalize 
on  the  beneficial  morale  effect  of  ap¬ 
parent  local  tank  superiority.  He  dis¬ 
covered,  as  had  the  French,  that  small 
groups  of  tanks  operating  independently 
to  exploit  their  psychological  effect  on 
friendly  infantry  were  no  match  for 
enemy  tanks  employed  in  mass. 

It  is  dangerous  to  ignore  these  lessons. 

I  DON’T  propose  that  armor  cast  off 
its  traditional  responsibility  of  protect¬ 
ing  infantry  units,  crank  up  all  its  tanks 
and  go  smoking  over  the  far  horizon  in 
hot  pursuit  of  some  mythical  enemy. 
But  I  do  say  that  infantry  commanders 
must  realize  that  our  responsibilities  for 
protecting  their  units  can  often  be  ac¬ 
complished  better  by  massing  all  tanks 
organic  to  the  infantry  division  and  en¬ 
gaging  the  enemy  in  his  assembly  areas 
betore  he  can  bring  fire  on  our  infantry. 

The  tank  requirements  of  an  infantry 
unit  do  not  remain  constant,  but  vary 
according  to  the  type  of  terrain  in  which 
that  unit  is  operating.  But  under  the 
present  organization  we  can  provide  ef¬ 
fective  support  in  terrain  where  attack 
by  enemy  armor  is  unlikely.  However, 
as  the  regiment  moves  forward  into  open 
terrain,  our  ability  to  repel  tank  attack 
decreases  as  the  chance  of  receiving  such 
an  attack  increases.  The  infantry  regi¬ 
ment  may  have  a  frontage  of  as  little 
as  2400  yards  when  occupying  broken, 
heavily  wooded  terrain.  However,  when 
occupying  battle  positions  in  flat,  open 
terrain  favorable  for  enemy  armored  as¬ 
sault,  the  regiment  may  be  assigned  a 
frontage  of  10,000  yards.  A  tank  com¬ 
pany  is  incapable  of  providing  antitank 
protection  to  an  infantry  regiment  along 
such  a  frontage. 

The  limited  tank  strength  available 
to  defend  a  regimental  sector  doesn’t 
allow  armor  to  attack.  Instead  we  sur¬ 
render  the  initiative  to  the  enemy  and 
let  him  choose  the  time,  place  and 
strength  of  the  assault.  In  tank  warfare 
this  is  sometimes  embarrassing  to  a  de¬ 
fending  force  and  usually  fatal. 

We  will  not  always  be  fighting  swarms 
of  enemy  tanks,  nor  will  our  actions  be 
limited  to  platoon  size  raids.  Our  ob¬ 
jective  must  be  to  organize  the  separate 
armor  units  organic  to  the  infantry  di¬ 
vision  so  that  they  can  be  used  as  one 
powerful,  cohesive  force  and  still  be 
flexible  enough  to  detach  small  units 
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that  can  support  infantry  and  conduct 
minor  antitank  missions. 

This  is  not  a  radical  departure  in  mili¬ 
tary  organizations.  Infantry  squads  be¬ 
come  infantry  divisions  which  in  turn 
are  organized  into  field  armies.  Tanks 
operating  in  support  of  infantry  elements 
must  be  capable  of  combining  in  the 
same  manner.  1  he  tanks  in  the  infan¬ 
try  division  should  be  organized  in  a 
tank  regiment.  At  corps  the  tank  regi¬ 
ments  can  combine  to  form  a  tank  bri¬ 
gade  which  in  turn  would  be  part  of  a 
tank  division  at  Army. 

THE  composition  of  the  tank  force  or¬ 
ganic  to  the  field  army  should  follow 
these  general  principles.  The  tank  regi¬ 
ment  would  become  the  basic  tactical 
unit  to  provide  antitank  protection  for 
an  infantry  division.  It  would  become 
the  headquarters  in  which  the  technical, 
administrative  and  tactical  matters  were 
coordinated  for  the  three  battalions  serv¬ 
ing  in  direct  support  of  the  infantry 
regiments.  It  is  at  the  infantry  division 
level  that  competent  armor  advice  is 
most  desperately  needed.  During  the 
planning  phase  of  an  action  while  the 
operational  details  are  still  under  con¬ 
sideration,  a  tank  regimental  commander 
would  be  in  a  position  to  recommend  the 
best  way  to  use  the  available  tanks.  At 
corps  the  tank  brigade  headquarters 
would  be  a  tactical  group  charged  with 
the  antitank  defense  of  the  corps  sector. 
The  tank  brigade  commander  would 
have  the  three  tank  regiments  under  his 
direct  command.  It  is  at  this  echelon 
of  command  that  the  advantages  of  such 
an  organization  become  apparent.  A 
corps  commander  would  have  at  his  dis¬ 
posal  three  regiments  of  tanks  which 
could  be  committed  as  one  force  under 
the  command  of  his  tank  brigade  com¬ 
mander.  There  are  many  situations  in 
which  such  a  force  could  be  usefully 
employed.  For  instance  in  the  case  of 
a  dangerous  enemy  armored  threat  along 
the  boundary  of  two  divisions,  it  is  likely 
that  the  two  tank  regiments  serving  in 
direct  support  of  these  units  would  be 
committed  to  meet  the  attack.  It  is  con¬ 
ceivable  that  should  one  of  the  three  in¬ 
fantry  divisions  be  in  reserve  at  such  a 
time  the  tank  regiment  normally  used 
to  support  this  unit  would  also  be  com¬ 
mitted  to  reinforce  the  strength  of  the 
front-line  tank  regiments.  This  is  the 
type  operation  that  is  now  precluded 
by  the  present  organization. 

At  Army  a  major  general,  serving  as 
tank  division  commander,  would  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  antitank  protection  of 
the  Army  front. 

It  is  not  likely  that  all  tanks  organic 


to  a  field  army  would  be  committed  a 
one  force.  The  point  is  that  they  couk 
be  if  it  became  necessary.  The  tank  di 
vision  headquarters  would  serve  princi 
pally  in  a  planning,  administrative  an< 
supervisory  capacity.  In  times  of  peao 
such  an  organization  would  provide 
method  of  training  armor  officers  in  th 
command  of  large  tank  formations. 

WHERE  does  all  this  leave  the  embat 
tied  infantry  commander:1  Must  h 
be  content  with  sending  frantic  request 
through  channels  for  the  support  of 
tank  platoon  while  his  outposts  are  bein 
driven  in?  Then,  if  by  chance,  a  tarn 
platoon  should  arrive,  must  he  engag 
a  sullen,  defiant  armor  commander  i 
tactical  debate  while  his  regiment  i 
being  eaten  up  by  enemy  tanks?  Thl 
is  the  frightening  specter  that  hauni 
the  infantry  commander.  He  feels  that 
tank  company  at  hand,  regardless  of  ho’ 
ill  trained  or  clumsily  employed,  is  be> 
ter  than  three  tank  regiments  at  corps. 

But  I  believe  the  infantry  regiment) 
commander  would  profit  most  by  th 
proposed  reorganization.  Ordinarily,  1 
will  have  a  tank  battalion  in  direct  suj 
port  of  his  regiment.  He  will  be  assure 
of  competent  advice  and  effective  su 
port.  The  problems  of  training,  emplo 
ment,  and  supply  of  organic  tanks  wou 
be  eliminated.  This  additional  equi 
ment  would  also  permit  limited  objecth 
attacks  by  mounted  infantry. 

The  number  of  tanks  available  f 
the  close  support  of  the  infantry  re£ 
ment  would  be  increased.  The  tank 
would  be  more  proficient  because  1 
would  get  concentrated  training  und 
highly  specialized  armor  instructors, 
addition  to  more  effective  close  suppc 
of  the  infantry,  he  would  be  organizi 
and  trained  to  wage  mobile  tank  w; 
fare.  To  restrict  tanks  to  a  defensive  ro 
against  a  mobile,  aggressive  enemy  - 
tragic.  Our  infantry  troops  as  well 
our  tanks  would  surely  be  destroyed. 

A  new  period  of  tank-infantry  < 
operation  would  result,  with  a  true  spi 
of  cooperation  based  on  mutual  resp< 
and  confidence;  not,  as  at  present, 
the  enforced  subordination  of  armor. 

Would  the  infantryman  have  no 
course  but  to  accept  the  decisions  of 
supporting  armor  commander  on  qu 
tions  of  tank  employment?  He  wot 
always  have  the  normal  chann 
through  which  to  challenge  the  tanke 
Like  the  infantry,  armor  decorate; 
commander  if  he  is  brave.  If  he  is 
competent  we  relieve  him.  If  he  is  cc 
ardly  we  court-martial  him. 

Armor  will  not  betray  its  trust.  \ 
will  fight  because  we,  too,  are  soldier 
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Infantrymen  move  out  of  fortified  positions  and  back  to  new  positions 
that  must  be  fortified  and  manned  for  no  one  knows  how  long. 

Three  years  and  thirty-two  days  of  war. 

Two  years  and  seventeen  days  of  talk ,  then 
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The  white  area  between  the  two  black  lines  is  the  two  and  one-half-mile 
wide  demil  rized  zone  behind  which  opposing  armies  withdrew  under 
terms  of  the  irmistice  agreement.  The  demarcation  line,  in  the  center 
of  the  dem  irized  zone,  was  based  on  battle  positions  when  the  truce 

agreement  was  reached. 
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WHEN  JOSEPH  "GOT  IT”  FROM  THE  NEW  KING 

LIEUTENANT  COLONEL  E.  N.  KIRSTEN 


The  pattern  of  military 
management  goes  clear 
hack  to  the  Book  of  Exodus 

I  AM  fond  of  the  Book  of  Exodus.  For 
one  thing  it  contains  the  moment  in 
history  that  I  am  most  sorry  to  have 
missed.  I  would  give  much  to  have 
seen  the  expression  on  Pharaoh  s  face 
when  his  daughter  presented  him  with 
the  baby  Moses  and  said  “Believe  it  or 
not,  Daddy,  I  found  him  in  the  bul¬ 
rushes.” 

Mostly  though,  I  like  the  book  of 
Exodus  because  one  short  verse  in  it  is 
the  complete  story  of  one  of  the  more 
unpleasant,  but  all-too-frequent  episodes 
in  the  life  of  a  military  man.  “Now, 
there  arose  a  new  king  over  Egypt,  who 
knew  not  Joseph.” 

Leadership  is  fine  and  essential  and 
the  Army  very  properly  spends  a  great 
deal  of  time  and  effort  in  teaching  young 
officers  the  principles  and  patterns  of 
leadership.  Sooner  or  later,  however,  the 
officer  is  confronted  with  the  situation 
where  military  leadership  merges  into 
military  management;  where  “Follow 
me,  men”  or  “Any  questions?  Move  out” 
are  no  longer  appropriate.  Unfortunate¬ 
ly,  there  is  little  specific  advice  on  how 
to  be  a  military  manager  and  so  many 
an  officer  who  was  a  good  leader  of  men 
has  to  learn  some  new  techniques  the 
hard  way. 

Military  management  is  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  activities  of  the  Army  which  do 
not  deal  directly  with  combat.  Or  stated 
in  reverse,  it  is  management  by  the  Army 
of  activities  which,  though  part  of  the 
military  establishment,  have  civilian 
counterparts.  Thus  military  management 
differs  from  straight  high-echelon  mili¬ 
tary  command  on  the  one  hand,  and 
normal  executive  management  as  it  is 
found  in  business  and  industry  on  the 
other. 

Being  neither  completely  military  nor 
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completely  civilian,  military  manage¬ 
ment  is  usually  encountered  in  the  area 
of  overlap  between  these  two  spheres  of 
activity.  It  is  found  in  the  technical 
services,  for  example,  in  the  manufactur¬ 
ing  arsenals,  laboratories,  and  the  pro¬ 
curement  offices,  even  in  their  field  op¬ 
erations.  It  is  found  in  higher  echelon 
G4  sections,  where  the  exploitation  of 
the  resources  of  either  the  zone  of  in¬ 
terior,  the  communication  zone,  or  even 
army  rear,  requires  military  supervision 
of  civilian  activities.  It  is  found  in  most 
aspects  of  military  government. 

Management  of  the  activity  is  not  an 
end  in  itself.  It  is  an  adjunct  to  a  strictly 
military  operation  some  place  else.  The 
manager  is  not  a  sun,  but  a  satellite. 
This  means  that  the  aims,  methods,  and 
values  of  management  must  be  inter¬ 
preted  in  terms  of  the  military  mission 
assigned  instead  of  the  normal  commer¬ 
cial  terms  of  profit  and  loss. 

WHAT  are  some  of  these  patterns  of 
military  management?  Let  us  go  back 
to  Exodus,  eighth  verse  of  the  first  chap¬ 
ter:  “Now  there  arose  a  new  king  over 
Egypt,  who  knew  not  Joseph.” 

Just  picture  the  situation.  Egypt  had 
just  been  through  seven  years  of  famine, 
precisely  as  Joseph  had  predicted.  By 
careful  management  Joseph’s  organiza¬ 
tion  had  managed  to  weather  the  storm 
and  though  the  fields  were  stripped,  the 
herds  gone,  and  the  population  reduced 
almost  to  slavery,  Joe  considered  himself 
a  successful  man.  He  had  anticipated 
the  problem,  worked  out  the  solution, 
made  himself  top  dog.  And  now  had 
quite  a  local  reputation  as  a  supply  man. 
He  probably  had  considerable  plans  for 
reconstruction  of  the  country,  too. 

In  stamps  the  new  CO.  I  don  t  know 
where  he  had  been  during  the  famine, 
but  apparently  not  in  Egypt.  He  takes 
one  look  at  the  stripped  fields,  the  deci¬ 
mated  herds  and  the  ragged  people,  and 
screams,  “Who  in  the  hell  is  G4  of  this 
outfit?”  Everybody  points  to  Joe.  Joe 
snaps  to  attention,  ready  to  give  his 
class-A  spiel  and  take  the  new  CO  on 
the  five-dollar  tour.  The  new  CO  has 
one  comment. 

“You’ve  had  it!  Scram!’ 

Can’t  you  just  hear  Joe  trying  to 
bleat,  “But  sir  .  .  .  !” 

“Scram!” 


“May  I  make  a  statement?” 

“No!  Any  man  who  would  let  a  coun¬ 
try  get  into  this  condition  .  .  .” 

Actually  this  didn’t  happen.  Joseph 
was  dead  when  the  new  king  “rose  up.” 
However,  that  doesn’t  affect  the  moral 
and  from  it  we  can  deduce  our  first  rule 
of  management.  In  an  unsatisfactory 
situation,  don’t  blame  the  personnel  un¬ 
til  you  are  sure  of  the  circumstances. 
The  Navy  has  a  saying,  which,  now 
that  we  are  integrated,  I  presume  it  is 
permissible  to  use.  “The  new  Officer 
of  the  Deck  shall  not  change  sail  for 
one  bell.”  In  other  words,  as  the  new 
Officer  of  the  Deck  takes  over  his  watch 
he  is  supposed  to  assume  that  the  previ¬ 
ous  Officer  of  the  Deck  had  good  reason 
for  having  set  any  particular  sail  anck 
the  new  one  must  wait  one  bell,  or  half 
an  hour,  to  be  sure  that  he  understands 
the  circumstances  sufficiently  before  he  | 
changes  the  instructions  of  the  previous 
Officer  of  the  Deck. 

There  is  no  wiser  rule  in  management., 
Often  a  CO,  being  dissatisfied  with  a 
given  situation,  will  fire  officer  A  and 
install  officer  B  in  charge  of  the  opera¬ 
tion.  In  doing  so,  however,  he  gives 
officer  B  instructions,  additional  means 
and  sufficient  power  and  authority  to 
get  the  job  done.  Officer  A  could  have 
done  it  too  had  he  been  so  supported. 
You  are  in  far  less  danger  of  having: 
the  operation  go  completely  to  pot  with 
someone  familiar  with  the  problem  than 
risking  the  dangerous  enthusiasm  of  2 
newcomer  who  comes  to  the  job  await 
that  the  operation  has  been  unsatisfac 
tory  and  therefore  has  a  tendency  tc 
make  changes  entirely  for  the  sakt 
of  making  changes  without  adequate 
knowledge  or  evaluation.  Be  sure  tha 
it  is  the  people  who  are  unsatisfacton 
before  you  make  a  sweeping  change. 


IN  taking  over  an  existing  organizatioi 
it  is  quite  normal  to  take  over  ai 
old  fight.  When  you  do,  the  importan 
thing  to  remember  is  that  loyalty  to  you 
new  organization  must  start  at  ful 
torque.  You  walk  into  your  new  offio 
and  in  comes  the  CO  of  the  organizatioi 
who  has  been  feuding  with  your  predc 
cessor. 

You  are  forced  to  sit  down  and  listei 
to  a  series  of  complaints  concerning  of 
erations  about  which  you  know  nothing 
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n  which  errors  whose  significance  is 
linknown  to  you  have  been  made  by  a 
ot  of  stupid  people— all  of  them  yours. 
The  first  thing  you  do  is  call  in  your 
ubordinates  for  assistance.  Right  here 
s  the  crucial  point.  Make  it  clear  to  the 
itlier  commander  in  the  presence  of 
-our  people  that  you  think  maybe  there 
s  some  foundation  to  his  argument  but 
hat  you  are  sure  you  have  not  yet 
leard  the  whole  story;  that  you  feel  you 
iave  a  number  of  perfectly  competent 
)eople  working  for  you;  that  if  there  is 
nything  wrong  you  will  find  it  out  but 
F,  as  you  suspect,  the  situation  turns 
ut  that  his  organization  is  as  much  at 
Quit  as  your  new  organization,  he  will 
!et  cooperation  but  not  surrender.  The 
ne  of  opposition  must  be  drawn  be- 
iveen  you  and  the  opposing  organization, 
lot  between  you  and  your  subordinates. 
Don’t  sell  your  own  organization  short, 
ind  don’t  promise  your  shirt  to  the 
Ipposition  until  you  are  sure  he  is  en¬ 
vied  to  it. 

It  may  happen,  however,  that  your 
issignment  in.  military  management  calls 
or  you  to  create  a  new  organization, 
bod  old  point  number  one  of  the  “esti¬ 
mate  of  the  situation”  is  still  the  starting 
bint:  “What  is  my  mission?”  Obviously 
lou  can’t  organize  to  meet  a  problem  if 
bu  don’t  know  what  the  problem  is. 
laving  determined  your  mission  and 
tganized  to  meet  it,  the  next  most  im- 
prtant  action  is  the  delegation  of  au¬ 
thority.  There  are  a  couple  of  appropriate 
erses  in  the  eighteenth  chapter  of  Ex- 
ffiis: 

i  “And  Moses  chose  able  men  out  of 
1  Israel,  and  made  heads  over  people, 
(tiers  of  thousands,  rulers  of  hundreds, 
filers  of  fifties,  and  rulers  of  tens, 
i  “And  they  judged  the  people  at  all 
masons:  The  hard  causes  they  brought 
nto  Moses,  but  every  small  matter  they 
idged  themselves.” 

In  delegating  authority,  be  sure  you 
P  so  completely  and  honestly.  Don’t 
’sign  a  subordinate  section  a  mission, 
ien  establish  in  your  own  office  a  sec- 
on  of  approximately  the  same  size  to 
upervise”  the  operation  of  the  sub- 
'dinate  section.  In  other  words,  dele¬ 
te  authority,  don’t  merely  establish 
Iditional  supervisory  layers. 

There  is  one  characteristic  of  estab- 
.ffiments  under  military  management, 
pwever,  which  merits  a  word  of  caution 
pout  delegation  of  authority.  Such  es- 
blishments  are  chronically  overloaded 
’ith  work  and  sooner  or  later,  the  addi- 
pn  of  one  more  project  on  the  top 
>eans  that  something  has  to  drop  off 
' e  bottom.  The  responsibility  which 
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you  have  no  right  to  delegate  is  that 
of  determining  which  project  shall  be 
dropped.  The  natural  tendency,  because 
it  is  the  easiest  for  a  commander,  is  to 
just  keep  piling  on  the  projects  and  then 
use  “delegation  of  authority”  as  an  ex¬ 
cuse  for  making  the  subordinate  choose 
—and  hold  the  bag  for— the  activities  he 
will  pursue  or  suspend.  The  military 
tradition  that  you  don’t  tell  a  subordinate 
“how”  to  do  a  job  is  very  fine— and  es¬ 
pecially  convenient  when  the  job  is 
impossible.  But  if  your  subordinate  is 
asking  you  what  you  want  done,  that 
comes  under  definition  of  the  objective 
and  is  your  business.  It  is  both  odd  and 
distressing,  but  no  matter  how  crisply 
you  issue  the  command,  nor  how  prompt¬ 
ly  you  relieve  the  subordinate,  a  one- 
quart  pail  won’t  hold  three  pints  and 
a  sixty-cycle  induction  motor  won’t  even 
try  to  run  faster  than  its  rated  speed. 

IN  delegating  authority,  an  administra¬ 
tive  pattern  sometimes  develops  which 
will  call  for  considerable  tact  on  your 
part.  It  happens  when  you  have  a  strong, 
aggressive  commander  in  charge  of  a 
minor  operation  reporting  to  a  major 
operation.  It  might  be  when  you  are 
chief  of  staff  dealing  with  a  theater 
commander  or  when  you  are  a  company 
commander  dealing  with  a  leader  of  a 
detached  platoon.  It  comes  up  this  way. 
The  subordinate  commander  can  spend 
all  his  time  on  two  or  three  projects  and 
wants  you  to  spend  all  your  time  on 
those  same  two  or  three  projects,  with¬ 
out  realizing  that  those  two  or  three 
projects  which  are  important  to  him  are 
only  a  small  part  of  your  operation.  It 


is  very  right  and  proper  of  the  subordi¬ 
nate  commander  to  take  his  problem 
seriously.  It  is  very  wrong  and  improper 
for  you  to  permit  him  to  monopolize 
your  time,  which  should  be  spent  on 
your  entire  job. 

The  secret  is  to  avoid  personal  cor¬ 
respondence  on  official  matters  with  the 
subordinate  comm;  nder.  The  best  way 
of  indicating  your  interest  in  his  prob¬ 
lems  is  adequate  instructions  and  prompt 
and  effective  offit  1  action  on  his  official 
requests.  If  you  1<  the  situation  develop 
in  personal  letter  ^  between  you  and  the 


commander  you  will  soon  find  yourself 
spending  more  time  on  his  problems 
than  your  job  will  permit,  but  with  no 
way  of  getting  out  of  that  situation  with¬ 
out  antagonizing  the  other  commander. 

If  personal  correspondence  is  to  be 
limited,  technical  correspondence  is  to 
be  encouraged,  in  order  to  keep  the 
command  channel  from  becoming  clut¬ 
tered  up.  The  crucial  point  here  revolves 
around  what  appears  to  be  a  minor 
problem,  the  simple  administrative  mat¬ 
ter  of  routing  the  action  papers  in  a 
headquarters.  The  ideal  in  any  head¬ 
quarters  is  to  have  a  •  single  person  of 
sufficient  background,  seniority  and  au¬ 
thority  to  know  the  full  problem,  see, 
route,  and  follow  up  all  action  corres¬ 
pondence.  As  soon  as  the  command 
channel  is  so  cluttered  up  with  technical 
“information”  correspondence  that  it  be¬ 
comes  necessary  to  reduce  the  routing 
to  a  mere  clerical  operation  or  to  estab¬ 
lish  several  echelons  of  routing,  your 
administration  begins  to  suffer.  Obvious¬ 
ly  there  must  be  continuous  screening 
of  important  from  unimportant  papers 
in  the  various  echelons  of  the  headquar¬ 
ters  up  to  the  few  policy  papers  which 
are  seen  by  the  commander  himself. 
However,  if  you  can  start  that  screening 
process  by  separating  the  command  pa¬ 
pers  from  the  technical  papers  before 
they  even  get  into  your  headquarters,  a 
considerable  step  has  already  been  taken. 

General  J.  L.  Holman,  under  whom 
I  served  several  instructive  years  in  the 
Pacific  during  World  War  II,  used  to 
say  there  are  three  ways  a  man  can  get 
crossed  up.  First  is  by  the  enemv.  This 
is  bad  but  sometimes  excusable  since 
the  enemy  is  spending  all  his  time  and 
efforts  trying  to  do  just  that  and  he  is 
bound  to  be  successful  occasionallv.  An¬ 
other  way  is  by  your  own  troops.  This  is 
inexcusable  and  is  direct  and  conclusive 
evidence  of  your  unfitness  for  command. 
The  third  way  is  by  the  Old  Man  and 
there  is  nothing  you  can  do  about  it. 
This  appears  to  be  an  exclusively  mili¬ 
tary  statement  of  the  situation,  but  if 
you  will  substitute  the  ideas  of  “prob¬ 
lem”  or  “situation”  for  “enemy,”  and 
“subordinate  activities”  or  “people”  for 
“troops”  where  appropriate  it  will  apply 
to  military  management. 

You  have  noted  that  I  chose  to  write 
about  how  to  manage.  I  would  hate  to 
have  to  discuss  the  theory  of  being  man¬ 
aged.  For  example,  I  don’t  know  just 
what  Joe  should  have  said  or  what  atti¬ 
tude  he  could  have  assumed  that  would 
have  helped  when  the  new  king  came 
screaming  for  the  G4.  But  that  is  an¬ 
other  story. 
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And  they  shall  march  every  one  on  his  ways, 
and  they  shall  not  break  ranks.  —  Joel  2:7 

BRIGADIER  GENERAL  EDWIN  H.  RANDLE 
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THE  command-car  moved  cautiously 
through  the  traffic  of  lumbering  carts, 
jaywalking  Arabs,  and  girls  on  bicycles 
with  attractive  lengths  of  leg  showing. 
There  must  have  been  some  men  and 
boys  on  bicycles,  too,  but  the  Colonel 
and  his  driver  and  orderly  saw  only  the 
girls.  They  had  not  seen  any  for  two 
months.  And  all  the  girls  riding  bicycles 
in  Casablanca  that  day  seemed  very  pret¬ 
ty,  indeed. 

“Hancock,"  the  Colonel  said,  “keep 
your  eyes  on  all  the  traffic.  The  Arabs, 

A.  ^ 

too. 

Hancock  made  no  reply  but  drove  the 
awkward  vehicle  a  little  more  carefully 
than  usual.  He  was  a  Florida  country 
boy  and  no  conversationalist.  But  he 
could  find  his  way  over  strange  roads  in 
blackouts  without  the  Colonel  having  to 
watch  every  turn. 

“The  French  are  very  proud  of  this 
town,”  the  Colonel  said.  “They  devel¬ 
oped  it  from  a  little  Arab  village.” 

“It’s  sure  different  from  Newark,” 
Cull  said. 

Hancock  stopped  to  ask  directions  of 
an  American  soldier  and  the  command- 
car  moved  on  again. 

“Colonel,  sir,”  Cull  said,  “we  took  Safi 
three  weeks  ago.  How  long  are  we  going 
to  stay  there?” 

“That’s  what  I’ve  come  up  here  to  find 
out.  Since  November  8th,  when  the 
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47th  Combat  Team  landed  in  the  dark 
and  captured  Safi,  I  ve  heard  from  Gen¬ 
eral  Patton  exactly  three  times.  But  he 
has  been  pretty  busy.  It’s  a  sort  of  a  com¬ 
pliment,  too,  not  bothering  about  us.” 

“We  did  pretty  good,  didn’t  we,  Colo¬ 
nel?”  Cull,  like  the  whole  Combat  Team, 
was  intensely  proud  of  his  outfit. 

“Better  than  pretty  good.  And  don’t 
let  anyone  ever  tell  you  we  had  no  op¬ 
position,  either.  Our  fifteen  dead  and 
fifty  wounded  weren’t  casualties  because 
we  fired  on  ourselves.” 

Busting  illusions,  the  Colonel  thought, 
is  not  my  trade.  To  these  boys  the  Safi 
operation  was  the  biggest  adventure  in 
their  lives.  But  very  little  of  it  will  ever 
get  written  up  in  the  history  books.  It 
was  a  side  show.  And  the  Combat  1  earn 
and  the  Navy  operated  so  smoothly,  it 
looked  easy  in  the  reports.  Guess  I  should 
have  messed  it  up  a  little  to  make  it  look 
desperate. 

Just  then  Hancock  pulled  up  in  front 
of  the  Shell  Oil  Building,  General  Pat¬ 
ton’s  headquarters.  The  Colonel  got  out 
and  stretched.  He  went  up  in  the  ele¬ 
vator  and  found  the  G3,  who  said,  after 
the  usual  preliminaries,  "Your  division 
will  concentrate  at  Port  Fyautey,  about 
eighty-five  miles  north  of  here.  You  are 
to  move  your  Combat  T  earn— less  one 
battalion— by  rail.  Figure  how  many 
trains  you  need  and  let  me  know.’ 

“You  haven’t  enough  locomotives  to 
haul  my  outfit,  without  slowing  supply 
hauling.”  The  Colonel  paused  to  let  that 
sink  in.  “Let  me  march  it.  Division  Head¬ 
quarters  and  a  lot  of  odds  and  ends  have 
to  come  over  from  the  States.  It  will  be 
wonderful  training  in  march  techniques.” 

The  G3  had  to  put  it  up  to  the  Gen¬ 
eral.  In  a  few  minutes  he  returned  with 
a  grin.  “The  General  says  you  can  march. 
You  can  start  when  you  are  ready,  and 
take  any  route  you  want.  Just  let  us 
know  where  you  are  every  day.” 

After  a  little  haggling  over  21/2-ton 
trucks  and  ambulances,  the  Colonel  hur¬ 
ried  down  the  stairs,  not  waiting  for  the 
elevator,  jumped  into  the  back  seat  of 


the  command-car  and  said,  "Let’s  roll.” 

Hancock  drove  back  through  the  city 
with  more  assurance.  Cull,  beside  him, 
was  quiet,  too,  enjoying  the  sights  and 
thinking  of  Newark  and  girls,  all  at  the 
same  time. 

STRANGE,  the  Colonel  thought,  no¬ 
body  questions  the  time-tested  two- 
and-one-half  miles  an  hour  marching  rate 
for  infantry  until  a  war  comes  along. 
Then  some  cavalry  or  field  artillery  joker 
gets  command  of  an  infantry  division  and 
wants  to  improve  on  Nature.  The  idea, 
someone  should  explain,  is  to  get  the 
troops  to  their  destination  in  shape  to 
fight  when  they  get  there. 

“Cull,  did  you  bring  along  anything 
to  eat?”  the  Colonel  asked. 

“Yes  sir.  I  put  some  K-rations  in  the 
back.” 

“Well,  let’s  pull  up  in  the  shade  of 
that  eucalyptus  tree  and  eat.” 

The  K-rations  with  their  tasteless 
biscuits  and  potted  meat  stopped  that  t 
gnawing  in  the  stomach,  but  contributed 
no  pleasure  in  doing  it. 

I’ve  been  a  doughboy,  the  Colonel 
thought,  for  about  twenty-six  years— a 
captain  for  sixteen  of  them— and  marched 
all  over  France  to  get  to  fight  in  World 
War  I,  and  then  all  over  Texas  and 
Arizona  for  years.  Not  riding  horses, 
either.  Always  a  footslogger  command¬ 
ing  rifle  companies.  A  man  can  swing 
along  mile  after  mile  at  88  yards,  or  106 
thirty-inch  steps  a  minute,  provided  he 
gets  his  full  rest  periods.  He’ll  end  up 
tired,  of  course,  but  in  good  shape  and 
able  to  fight  if  he  must.  But  step  the 
rate  up  to  three  miles  an  hour,  or  more, 
and  his  endurance  comes  down  dispro¬ 
portionately  fast.  He  thought  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  who,  on  a  twenty-mile  hike,  ordered 
the  infantry  to  march  three-and-one-half 
miles  an  hour  under  a  blazing  sun.  From 
the  second  halt  on,  men  were  dropping 
out  right  and  left.  The  small  percentage 
that  reached  the  bivouac  in  formation 
were  completely  exhausted. 

“If  one  of  my  battalion  commanders 
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in  a  inarch  like  that  I’d  reclassify  him 
1st  as  sure  as  hell,”  the  Colonel  mut- 
Ired. 

“Sir?”  said  Cull. 

"Nothing,  Cull.  Were  you  on  that 
larch  the  regiment  made  when  Ser- 
;ant  Ellis  and  his  pioneer  section  built 
dog  footbridge  over  the  creek?” 

“You  mean,  sir,  the  one  where  we 
irrched  fifteen  miles,  rested  in  the  pine 
■x)ds  for  three  hours,  and  came  on  in 
two  downs?” 

“Yes.  How  did  you  feel  when  you 
;t  in?” 

“Well,  sir,  there’s  no  use  kidding  any- 
jdy.  I  was  tired,  but  I  wasn’t  all  in. 
l  ith  a  little  rest  I  could  have  done  an- 
her  two  downs,  if  I’d  had  to.” 


I  ran  that  march,  the  Colonel  thought, 
exactly  as  prescribed  in  the  march  graph 
in  the  Staff  Officers’  Notebook  for  a 
twenty-mile  march.  And  the  regiment 
got  in  without  a  single  man  falling  out. 
A  lot  of  officers  haven’t  learned  yet  what 
has  been  in  FSR  for  years:  a  forced 
march  is  not  going  faster,  but  marching 
longer  hours.  The  young  male  machine 
has  a  good  motor,  but  also  has  its  limi¬ 
tations.  You  can  overheat  it  and  you  can 
burn  out  the  bearings.  And  by  stupidly 
conducting  marches  you  can  breed  an 
intense  hatred  for  marching,  and  for  the 
infantry  which  does  it. 

When  they  reached  the  gates  of  the 
command  post  it  was  dark.  Two  hel- 
meted  sentinels  presented  arms  as  the 


Colonel  stepped  down.  Their  heels  and 
gun  slings  popped.  The  CP  was  in  the 
El  Marhaba  Hotel.  It  was  beautifully 
situated  in  a  walled  garden  on  a  hill¬ 
side  overlooking  the  tow  of  Safi,  and 
the  ocean.  The  Colonel  passed  through 
the  wide  doors  and  entered  the  circular 
Moorish  lobby  with  its  pillars  and  arches 
decorated  with  intricate  designs  in  green 
and  red  and  gold.  He  was  met  by  his 
executive. 

"Hello,  Rumbaugh.  As  soon  as  I  grab 
a  bite  I  want  to  see  Fred  and  Herman. 
And  tomorrow  at  nine  I  want  a  meeting 
here  of  all  the  staff,  battalion  and  special 
and  attached  unit  commanders.”  The 
Colonel  went  down  the  steps  to  the  din¬ 
ing  room. 


AT  0900  the  next  day  the  officers  as¬ 
sembled  in  the  little  theater  just  off 
the  lobby.  As  the  Colonel  came  down  the 
aisle  all  stood  at  attention.  He  was  in¬ 
tensely  proud  of  his  Combat  Team.  He 
had  joined  the  regiment  as  a  battalion 
commander  in  1940  and  had  had  a  major 
hand  in  developing  these  youngsters. 

“Rest.  Be  seated.”  He  thought  of  his 
first  Colonel.  An  apoplectic  old  bastard 
who  deeply  resented  being  officered  with 
“ninety-day  wonders.”  The  only  advice 
he  ever  gave  was,  “You  re  confined  to 
camp  for  three  months,"  and  “Did  you 
ever  hear  of  Army  Regulations?  W  ell, 
God  damn  it,  go  look  it  up.  The  only 
people  we  could  approach  for  advice  were 
the  old  noncoms  who  had  been  made 
lieutenants  and  captains.  Not  a  one  ever 
turned  us  down  or  hazed  us. 

“Gentlemen,”  the  Colonel  said,  “our 
Combat  Team — less  the  2d  Battalion- 
moves  day  after  tomorrow,  December  1st, 
by  marching,  to  Port  Lyautey  where  our 
division  will  concentrate.”  He  paused. 
The  only  sounds  were  pencils  writing 
and  notebook  leaves  turning. 

“The  march  order  will  be  out  this 
afternoon.  Tomorrow  morning,  after  you 
have  studied  the  order,  we  will  again 
assemble  here.  Save  your  questions  until 
then.  It  is  about  220  miles  to  Port  Lyau¬ 
tey.  We  will  make  it  in  easy  marches, 
about  fifteen  miles  a  day.  Sundays  we 
will  rest.  The  rate  of  march  will  be  the 
standard  two-and-one-half  miles  an  hour 
for  foot  troops  and  25  for  transportation. 


Two-and-a-half  miles  an  hour  is  88  yards 
a  minute,  or  106  thirty-inch  steps  a 
minute. 

“As  you  know,  we  landed  here  with  a 
minimum  of  transportation.  Western 
Task  Force  can  give  us  only  seventeen 
2V2-ton  trucks  with  trailers,  for  kitchens 
and  blanket-rolls.  That  means  the  artil¬ 
lery,  which  was  equipped  for  this  opera- 
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tion  with  pack  howitzers  towed  by  half-1 
ton  trucks,  will  have  to  march  on  foot, 
as  will  the  engineers  and  others.  1  hey 
will  make  it  and  take  pride  in  it.  Of  that 
I  am  sure. 


“Units  will  be  rotated  each  day.  Thus, 
every  unit,  regardless  of  branch,  will  get 
its  turn  leading  its  battalion,  and  the 
Combat  Team.  The  road  is  blacktop  but 
there  are  good  dirt  footpaths,  made  by 
the  Arabs  and  their  donkeys,  on  boff 
sides  of  it.  The  formation  will  be  col 
umn  of  twos  with  a  file  on  the  path  on 
either  side  of  the  road.  Keep  the  pave 
ment  clear  for  traffic. 

“There  will  be  a  distance  of  100  yard; 
between  battalions,  50  yards  between 
companies,  and  25  between  platoons , 
Battalion  commanders  will,  on  the  exac 
second,  signal  the  hourly  halts.  Filei 
will  fall  out  on  their  respective  sides  o1 
the  road  and  stay  there.  That  include 
officers.  Fall  out  marching  and  fall  ii 
marching.  Troops  must  have  every  see 
ond  of  their  rest  periods  for  rest. 

“There  will  be  no  more  than  sevei 
men,  besides  the  driver,  on  kitchei 
trucks:  the  mess  sergeant,  four  cook: 
and  two  KPs.  ’  The  Colonel  looked  u 
from  his  notes.  “Major  Roberts,  wher 
will  you  place  your  ambulances?” 

“Colonel,  sir,  I  don’t  have  any  an 
bulances,  except  jeeps.” 

The  Colonel  grinned.  “I  saw  six  net 
ambulances  swung  over  the  side  of  a  shi 
a  couple  of  days  ago.  Liberate  them.” 

“Yes,  sir.  Well,  in  that  case  I  will  pi 
one  ambulance  in  the  rear  of  each  ba 
talion  and  keep  the  rest  with  me  at  tk 
tail  of  the  column.” 

“No.  That  creates  too  great  a  tem] 
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tion.  Keep  them  all  with  you  and  have 
iem  move  by  bounds.” 

“Lieutenant  Sawyer.” 

“Yes,  sir.” 

“You  and  Lieutenant  Speer,  and  two 
:rgeants  you  will  select,  will  be  the 
rovost  Guard.  Do  you  know  the  duties 
a  Provost  Guard?” 

“Well,  only  vaguely,  sir.” 

“The  Provost  Guard  marches  just  be- 
ind  the  last  unit  in  the  column.  IF  you 
te  a  man  who  has  fallen  out,  ignore 
im.” 

j  “Ignore  him,  sir?  I  thought  ...” 

'  “Yes,  ignore  him.  The  Surgeon  will 
k  right  behind  you.  He  will  examine 
,ie  soldier  and  decide  whether  he  should 
de  or  continue  marching.  If  the  latter, 
e  will  turn  the  man  over  to  you.  He 
ill  march  with  you  the  rest  of  the  day. 
'  “Now  should  the  Surgeon  find  the 
fian  is  sick,  or  for  some  other  reason 
tould  not  march,  he  will  put  him  in 
he  of  his  ambulances.  Is  that  clear, 
lajor?” 

The  Major  nodded  that  it  was. 

“Each  platoon,”  the  Colonel  continued, 
vill  select  a  pace-setter.  They  should 
5  men  of  average  height  who  naturally 
ke  a  thirty-inch  step.  Get  them  watches 
ith  second  hands.  The  pace-setter  will 
arch  in  front  of  his  unit,  and  alone, 
a  man  marches  alongside  another  he 
rill  engage  in  conversation  and  forget 
;X)ut  the  pace.  Too,  the  natural  incli- 
ation  of  men  marching  abreast  is  to 
inform  to  each  other’s  length  of  step 
id  cadence.  But  caution  them  that 
hen  tired,  or  going  uphill,  a  man  tends 
>  shorten  his  step  as  well  as  slow  it 
iwn.  When  going  downhill  the  reverse 
f  true.  By  continually  checking  his  106 
eps  with  the  second  hand  of  his  watch 
or  53  in  half  a  minute— the  cadence 
m  be  maintained.  But  unless  the  pace- 
rtter  is  alert,  during  the  last  part  of  the 
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march  his  step  is  likely  to  be  only  twenty- 
five  inches  instead  of  thirty.  Then  you 
get  the  accordion  action  which  is  so  ex¬ 
asperating;  men  bumping  into  those  in 
front.  The  pace  must  be  a  uniform  106 
thirty-inch  steps  to  the  minute  uphill, 
downhill,  and  on  the  level. 

“As  for  marching  in  step,  that  is  op¬ 
tional  with  company  commanders.  Some 
think  it  makes  marching  easier.  If  the 
men  think  so  then  it  very  likely  does. 
Try  it  and  see.  Now  none  of  these  ideas 
is  new.  Soldiers  have  been  marching 
over  the  world  for  a  great  many  cen¬ 
turies.  That  is  all  for  now.”  The  Colonel 
grinned  and  the  serious  expressions  re¬ 
laxed  a  little  as  the  officers  stood  at  at¬ 
tention. 

Walking  up  the  aisle,  he  thought,  they 
call  me  The  Bear.  I  guess  I  do  growl  a 
good  deal,  but  I  love  them  all.  Even  so, 
The  Bear  is  a  little  more  dignified  than 
the  nickname  my  Negro  soldiers  of  A 
Company,  25th  Infantry,  gave  me  years 
ago.  He  smiled  as  he  thought  of  it. 
Aggravatin’  Papa.  I  loved  them,  too. 


AFTER  breakfast  the  next  morning  the 
Colonel  sat  at  his  desk  under  one  of 
the  arches  in  the  lobby,  and  made  notes. 
Shortly  before  nine  the  officers  entered 
the  little  theater,  and  exactly  on  the  hour 
he  followed  and  took  his  place  at  the 
foot  of  the  center  aisle  facing  them. 
Large  lithographs  of  Marshal  Petain 
flanked  the  movie  screen  behind  him. 
The  Nazis,  he  thought,  would  have 
pulled  them  down  and  substituted  Hit¬ 
ler.  I  wasn’t  issued  pictures  of  FDR. 

“Gentlemen,  the  march  order  lists  the 
items  of  uniform  to  be  worn.  Among 
them  are  steel  helmets  and  leggins.  The 
light  pack  is  prescribed.  Raincoats  are 
always  part  of  the  light  pack.  Two  things 
look  particularly  sloppy :  raincoats  draped 
over  the  cartridge  belt  and  dragging  at 
a  man’s  heels;  and  part  of  a  unit  wear¬ 
ing  them  and  others  not.  Battalion  com¬ 
manders  will  decide  when  raincoats  are 
to  be  worn,  and  removed.  They  will  be 
worn  by  all,  including  officers,  and  like¬ 
wise  removed  by  all  and  placed  in  the 
pack  or  musette  bag. 

“Every  officer  and  man  will  shave  ev¬ 
ery  day.  You  may  think  this  a  little 
overly  nice.  It  is  not.  If  we  are  a  thou¬ 
sand  miles  from  civilization,  I  will  see 
you  and  you  will  see  each  other.  We 
are  going  to  look  like  the  smart  outfit 
of  first-class  troops  we  are.  When  a  sol¬ 
dier  begins  to  look  like  a  bum,  he  begins 
to  feel  like  one.  And  then  it  isn’t  very 
long  until  he  begins  to  act  like  a  bum. 
Your  men  will  growl  at  some  of  these 
things,  but  watch  when  they  see  other 
troops.  They  will  sneer  at  them  for  not 
doing  the  things  they  themselves  growled 
about.  That  is  soldier  nature. 

“Captain  Schmidt.” 
ies,  sir. 

“Among  your  many  duties  as  Si  is 
billeting  officer.  This  afternoon  take  a 
guide  from  each  battalion  and  separate 
unit  and  select  tomorrow’s  bivouac. 
There  is  plenty  of  space.  I  want  large 
areas.  Each  platoon  is  to  have  an  acre 
of  ground  and  its  own  straddle  trench. 
Each  day,  Captain,  you  and  your  guides 
will  leave  the  bivouac  first.  Go  to  the 
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were  surprisingly  few  and  the  meetiiv 
was  soon  ended. 


next  one  and  guide  in  the  transportation 
and  foot  troops  when  they  arrive.  Then, 
each  afternoon,  you  with  your  guides 
will  select  the  bivouac  for  the  next  day. 

“The  march  order  states  there  will  be 
100  yards  distance  between  all  vehicles 
on  the  road.  They  must  never  be 
bunched,  not  even  when  entering  or 
leaving  bivouac  areas.  Especially  not 
then.  Move  them  off  the  road  and  into 
the  areas  without  stopping,  losing  dis¬ 
tance  or  jumping  the  road.  It  can  be 
done.  Flow  them  in  at  as  many  points  as 
possible.  Transportation  is  divided  into 
march  units  and  sections.  That  will  fa¬ 
cilitate  control. 

“In  bivouac  no  vehicle  must  be  parked 
closer  to  any  other  than  50  yards.  When 
parked,  all  must  be  headed  out,  that  is, 
toward  the  highway.  Then,  should  you 
have  to  get  them  out  in  a  hurry  they 
will  not  have  to  be  turned  around.  When 
leaving  the  bivouac  each  morning  the 
exits  must  not  be  jammed.  Every  driver 
must  know  his  place  in  the  column— the 
vehicle  he  is  to  follow— and  not  move 
until  that  vehicle  has  gained  the  re- 
quired  distance.  To  do  this  and  not 
stretch  out  the  column  on  the  road,  the 


lead  vehicle  of  each  march-unit  will  keep 
to  1 5  miles  an  hour  until  all  its  vehicles 
are  clear  of  the  bivouac.  It  will  then 
gradually  increase  speed  to  25  miles  an 
hour. 

“You  have  noted  that  the  foot  column 
moves  out  first  each  day.  The  transporta¬ 
tion  column  is  timed  to  pass  the  foot 
troops  during  the  first  rest  period.  There 
are  other  ways  the  two  could  be  co¬ 
ordinated  but  this,  I  think,  will  be  most 
advantageous  for  all  of  us.  The  IP  and 
the  times  the  columns  reach  it  will  be 
announced  each  afternoon  by  the  S3. 

“Colonel  Rumbaugh,  each  day  when 
the  transportation  has  cleared,  you  and 
the  Surgeon  will  make  a  sanitary  in¬ 
spection  and  later  report  to  me  the  police 
of  areas,  latrines,  and  sumps.  That  com¬ 
pleted,  Colonel  Rumbaugh  will  move 
to  the  new  bivouac  and  organize  it.  The 
Surgeon  will  take  his  post  at  the  tail  of 
the  foot  column. 

"Captain  Murphy.  We  will  base  on 
Safi  until  halfway  to  Casablanca,  and 
thereafter  on  that  city.  Maintain  march 
discipline  and  100  yards  between  ve¬ 
hicles  in  your  supply  convoy. 

“Now,  let’s  have  the  questions."  There 


EARLY  the  next  morning,  December  1 
1942,  the  Colonel’s  command-car  ap 
proached  the  IP  a  few  minutes  befor< 
the  head  of  the  first  unit  reached  it.  Th< 
weather  was  clear  and  cool.  The  sui 
promised  increased  warmth  later.  Gath 
ered  there  was  a  little  group  come  to  sa> 
an  revoir.  When  he  had  shaken  hand 
all  around,  the  Colonel  said:  “I’m  chang 
ing  to  the  jeep,  Cull.  Remain  and  checl 
the  timing  at  the  IP.  When  the  transi 
portation  has  cleared,  go  to  the  nev 
bivouac  and  help  Rumbaugh.’’ 

I  he  Colonel,  with  his  jeep  driver 
pulled  ahead  to  the  top  of  the  cliffs 
A  little  beyond  they  turned  off  on  th< 
side  of  the  road  and  waited.  As  the  foo 
column  neared  he  dismounted  and  stooc 
just  off  the  road.  Lie  watched  the  entire 
column  pass.  The  climb  up  the  winding 
road  was  strenuous,  but  the  pace  wa:, 
good  and  spirits  were  high.  A  change 
always  boosts  morale,  he  thought. 

Day  after  day  during  the  entire  maref 
the  Colonel  followed  the  same  routine 
precede  the  troops  half  a  mile,  pull  of] 
to  the  side  and,  as  the  column  api 
proached,  dismount  and  stand  until  it: 
tail  had  passed.  Then  his  jeep  woulc 
move  between  the  files  to  a  new  pos' 
and  again  he  would  review  the  column 
It  was  not  that  they  needed  constan 
supervision.  He  had  a  deep-rooted  feel 
ing  that  his  place  was  with  the  troops  al 
the  time. 

Sometimes  it  was  amusing.  As  mer 
caught  sight  of  him  they  would  straight: 
en  up  a  little,  cover-off  better,  or  in  £ 
jump  quickly  regain  a  few  inches  dis 
tance  they  had  somehow  lost.  Somt 
would  pretend  not  to  see  him  and  gc 
marching  past  with  head  and  eyes  to  the 
front.  Some,  engaged  in  soldier  talk,  die 
not  see  him.  A  few  would  turn  theii 
heads  and  grin.  One,  he  found  himsell 
watching  for.  He  was  short.  Thirty 
inches  was  long  for  him  but  he  had 
learned  to  roll  his  hips  with  each  step 
to  keep  up.  His  helmet  was  too  big  and 
always  over  on  his  left  ear.  Each  time  he 
passed  he  looked  up  with  an  infectious 
grin.  He  was  not  trying  to  attract  atten 
tion  or  bootlick.  He  was  just  a  likable 
kid  being  natural. 

The  Colonel  was  the  last  one  in,  each 
day.  When  the  Provost  Guard  and  the 
Surgeon  had  cleared,  Cull  was  there  tc 
guide  him  to  his  tent.  His  steel  helmet 
came  off  first.  But  as  long  as  he  made 
the  men  wear  helmets,  he  wore  his.  The 
first  day  when  Rumbaugh  came  up  he 
said,  “I  don’t  like  the  kitchens.” 

The  kitchen  crews  had  taken  the  easy 
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i  way  and  had  prepared  dinner  on  the 
I  trueks. 

“I  lereafter  have  the  field  ranges  un¬ 
loaded,  kitchen  flies  pitched,  kitchen 
trucks  lined  up  alongside,  supplies 
,  stacked  uniformly,  and  company  and 
battery  guidons  displayed.  You  decide 
the •  arrangement,  but  make  it  uniform. 
The  men  are  hungry,  and  when  at  last 
they  near  the  bivouac  they  want  to  see 
well  organized  kitchens  that  look  capable 
of  turning  out  a  good  meal.  Also,  units 
are  too  bunched.  We  must  get  them 
used  to  spreading  out,  in  bivouac  as  well 
as  in  combat.’’ 

THE  third  morning  the  Colonel  waited 
to  watch  the  tank  company  and  the 
transportation  move  out.  They  did  it 
;  very  well.  But  he  saw  one  kitchen  truck 
with  too  many  men  on  it.  "Those  of  you 
who  are  not  cooks  or  KPs,  dismount  and 
line  up.”  Nine  men  slid  to  the  ground 
j  with  the  appearance  of  patient  suffering. 

“Why  were  you  on  the  truck?”  he 
asked  the  first. 

“Sir,  I've  got  a  terribly  sore  foot.  I 
can’t  make  it  today.’’ 

,  “And  you? 

“Colonel,  sir,  I  had  cramps  all  night. 
I’m  too  weak  to  march.” 

Each  had  an  excellent  reason  for  wait¬ 
ing  and  climbing  on  the  kitchen  truck 
at  the  last  minute.  The  Surgeon  joined 
the  group.  He  had  the  faculty  for  show¬ 
ing  up  when  he  was  wanted. 

“Major  Roberts,  these  men  say  they 
can’t  march  today.  If  they  are  not  in  con¬ 


dition  to  march  they  ride  in  your  am¬ 
bulances,  not  kitchen  trucks.” 

That  afternoon  at  dinner  the  Colonel 
asked,  "Roberts,  how  are  those  nine  men 
from  K  Company?” 

“Colonel,  sir,  they  are  all  right.  They 
made  the  march.” 

“All  of  them?” 

“Yes,  sir,  every  one.  There  wasn’t  a 
thing  the  matter  with  any  of  them.” 

After  the  first  few  days  word  got 
around  that  between  the  Surgeon  and 
the  Provost  Guard  it  was  useless  to  try 
to  put  something  over.  A  man  might  as 
well  march  with  his  own  company. 
Thereafter  when  the  Colonel  saw  a  man 
beside  the  road,  which  was  very  rare,  he 
felt  confident  that  the  soldier  really 
needed  attention. 

It  became  a  pleasure  to  watch  the 
transportation  column  move  into  a  biv¬ 
ouac  area.  There  was  no  jamming  on  the 
road  as  guides  met  their  sections  and 
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march-units  and  got  them  off  the  high¬ 
way,  headed  out  and  parked.  Everyone 
knew  his  job  and  proceeded  to  do  it.  It 
was  like  a  circus  coming  to  town.  Things 
got  done  well,  and  quickly,  and  quietly. 

It  was  on  Friday  that  the  Combat 
Team  bivouacked  on  the  outskirts  of 
Casablanca.  It  stayed  over  and  paraded 
in  the  city  with  French  troops  Sunday 
afternoon;  troops,  transportation,  guns, 
tanks  and  all.  Before  daylight  Monday 
morning  it  started  on  the  last  eighty-five 
miles  of  its  march.  At  the  second  down 
a  messenger  handed  the  Colonel  a  letter 
from  General  Keyes.  It  was  a  commenda¬ 


tion  for  the  Combat  Team  for  its  ap¬ 
pearance  and  marching  in  the  parade, 
and  for  the  conduct  of  its  officers  and 
men  during  the  three  days  they  had  been 
given  passes  to  the  city. 

On  December  19  the  troops  marched 
through  Port  Lyautey  to  a  bivouac  area 
in  a  cork  forest  a  few  miles  north.  Dis¬ 
cipline  and  morale  had  been  superior. 
The  field  artillery,  engineers  and  other 
attached  units  had  taken  their  turns 
leading  the  infantry.  They  would  have 
much  preferred  to  ride,  of  course,  but 
they  marched,  every  one.  And  they  did 
not  feel  sorry  for  themselves.  Quite  the 
reverse.  The  entire  Combat  Team  was 
very  cocky  and  looked  down  on  all  other 
troops  as  sloppy,  undisciplined  panty- 
waists.  “Gangplank  soldiers,”  they  called 
them. 

Envoi 

IN  February,  1943,  the  47th  Combat 
Team,  by  a  combination  of  marching 
and  shuttling,  covered  the  175  miles  be¬ 
tween  Oran  and  Arba  south  of  Algiers. 
It  made  30  miles  a  day.  From  Arba  to 
Tunisia  it  moved  by  motor  about  775 
miles  and  participated  in  the  actions  at 
El  Guettar  and  the  Sedjenane  Valley. 
As  the  African  campaign  closed  it  cap¬ 
tured  Bizerte.  Three  days  later  it  left 
by  motor  for  Mascara,  Algeria;  covering 
the  950  miles  in  five  days. 

The  Colonel  will  always  wonder  what 
became  of  the  lad  with  the  outsize  hel¬ 
met,  the  rolling  gait,  and  the  likable 
grin.  He  never  saw  him  again. 
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Early  World  War  II  version  of  a  So¬ 
viet  mortar.  The  Reds  are  firm  believ¬ 
ers  in  mortars  and  have  many  of  much 
larger  caliber  than  this  82mm  job. 


MANY  of  the  things  we  “learned”  in 
Korea  have  been  known  since  the 
beginning  of  warfare:  that  you  shouldn't 
expose  yourself  on  the  skyline,  that  you 
should  always  have  all-around  security, 
that  the  junior  officers  and  noncoms 
need  more  training,  and  so  on  endlessly 
until  the  non-thinkers  tell  you  that  there 
is  really  nothing  to  be  learned  from 
Korea  because  it  was  not  a  “real  war.” 

But  there  is  something  very  signifi¬ 
cant  we  have  encountered  in  Korea.  It’s 
the  Soviet  concept  of  artillery  employ¬ 
ment  as  practiced  by  their  disciples,  the 
Chinese  and  the  North  Koreans. 

How  does  Soviet  artillery  (“artillery’’ 
in  the  sense  we  will  discuss  it  here  in¬ 
cludes  mortars,  tanks  and  rockets)  doc¬ 
trine  differ  from  our  own?  The  basic 
and  most  significant  difference  is  that 
the  Russians,  and  hence,  those  of  their 
Red  satellites  we  fought  in  Korea,  do 
not  consider  artillery  to  be  a  supporting 
arm  exclusively.  They  maintain  that 
their  artillery  can  be  massed  in  suffi¬ 
cient  quantity  to  give  it  the  capability 
of  capturing  and  holding  ground! 

This  is  entirely  foreign  to  our  own 
ideas.  But  the  Russians  evidentlv  feel 

J 

that  their  World  War  II  experiences 
bear  out  the  correctness  of  their  doc¬ 
trine. 

For  the  moment  let’s  not  get  into 
a  big  hassle  as  to  the  relative  merits  of 
the  two  conflicting  doctrines.  Instead 
let's  look  at  the  Soviet  doctrine  as 
practiced  in  Korea. 
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In  Korea  our  troops  have  encountered 
enemy  artillery  fires  of  an  intensity  few 
veterans  of  World  War  II  ever  experi¬ 
enced.  It  is  a  forewarning  of  what  we 
undoubtedly  will  encounter  on  a  far 
greater  scale  in  World  War  III. 

There  have  already  been  instances  in 
Korea  of  American  troops  being  driven 
out  of  defensive  positions  by  fre  power 
alone.  American  troops  in  Korea  have 
had  counterattacks  stopped  short  of 
their  objectives  and  driven  back  by  fre 
power  alone.  We  should  not  lose  the 
real  significance  of  these  facts  by  re¬ 
sorting  to  such  cliches  as  “They  didn’t 
have  the  guts  to  stay  or  to  go  back”;  or 
“The  planning  was  no  good.”  It’s  not 
that  simple. 

Let’s  be  sensible  enough  to  recognize 
a  different  doctrine  when  we  get  hit 
over  the  head  with  it,  even  if  it  runs 
counter  to  what  we  have  been  teaching 
in  our  own  service  schools. 

What  have  we  done  in  Korea  to 
counteract  the  tremendous  volume  of 
fire  laid  down  by  the  Reds?  For  one 
thing  we  have  given  them  a  taste  of 
massed  artillery  fires,  American  stvle. 
But  we  should  not  forget  that  we  are 
firing  ammunition  in  Korea  at  a  rate 
which  we  would  probably  not  be  able 
to  afford  in  a  large-scale  war.  The 
ratio  of  artillery  tubes  to  infantry  units 
is  higher  in  Korea  than  we  can  expect 
to  have  in  a  large-scale  war. 

In  Korea  we  have  also  relearned 
much  about  field  fortifications.  Cer¬ 
tainly  a  large  part  of  the  answer  to  the 
threat  of  Soviet  massed  artillery  lies  in 
proper  overhead  cover  and  strong  bunk¬ 
ers  for  key  automatic  weapons  and  ob¬ 
servation  posts.  We  have  much  to  learn 
about  this  business  of  trench  warfare  and 


the  construction  of  proper  bunkers. 
But  that’s  another  story. 

IN  searching  for  an  answer  to  the; 

challenge  presented  by  this  different 
use  of  artillery,  wouldn’t  it  be  smart  to 
take  a  look  at  how  the  Russian  himself 
believes  in  setting  up  and  conducting  a 
defensive  operation? 

His  idea  of  how  to  defend  a  given 
piece  of  terrain  differs  from  ours  in  two 
respects.  First,  he  digs  a  hell  of  a  lot 
deeper  than  we  do.  A  Communist 
defensive  position  in  Korea  is  organized 
like  a  prairie  dog  colony.  Most  of  the 
defenders  are  well  underground  and  a 
few  lookouts  remain  on  the  surface  in 
covered  positions  to  weather  the  artil-! 
lery  preparations  and  to  signal  for  the 
rest  to  come  running  up  from  their  deep 
shelters  in  time  to  meet  the  advancing 
enemy  infantry. 

But  the  most  significant  difference  is 
that  every  unit  in  a  Russian  defensive 
setup  is  not  required  to  hold  his  posi¬ 
tion  “at  all  costs.”  They  organize  much! 
as  we  do  with  “two  up  and  one  back.’” 
But  if  things  get  too  hot  for  one  platoon 
it  is  not  required  to  stay  in  position 
and  be  destroyed  by  fire;  on  the  order  of 
the  company  commander  it  can  drop 
back  and  set  up  in  the  company  strong- 
point.  Presumably,  a  company  or  bat¬ 
talion  that  seems  to  be  in  a  position 
where  it  is  being  destroyed  by  fire  can 
be  ordered  back  to  the  battalion  or 
regimental  strongpoint.  The  commu¬ 
nists  concede  that  guts  and  tenacity  are 
not  always  a  match  for  massed  artillery. 

So  far  I  have  deliberately  avoided  the 
question  of  who  is  “right”  in  this  matter1 
of  artillery  doctrine.  Taking  the  long 
range  point  of  view,  we  can  say  with 
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considerable  justification  that  the  Anieri- 
jcan  system  is  superior  to  the  Russian. 
Ours  is  more  flexible.  It  is,  quite  prop¬ 
erly,  based  on  our  technological  and 
industrial  superiority  over  the  Commu¬ 
nists.  It  has  many  other  advantages. 

The  Russians  contemplate  massing 
many  artillery  units  opposite  a  section  of 
jur  lines  where  they  intend  to  make  a 
breakthrough— moving  new  artillery 
anits  in  from  other  sections  of  the 
ront  in  order  to  build  up  an  over¬ 
whelming  advantage.  These  huge  con¬ 
centrations  of  artillery  take  a  long  time 
o  build  up  and  are  excellent  targets  for 
)ur  air  and  our  artillery.  Our  intelli¬ 
gence  should  learn  about  them  in  time 
or  us  to  lower  the  boom  on  them. 

But  if  war  with  Russia  should  start 
lext  week  will  we  be  any  more  pre¬ 
pared  for  it  as  a  result  of  our  lessons  in 
vorea?  Or  will  we  march  into  battle 
hanting  “our  doctrine  is  fundamentally 
ound,”  set  up  a  standard  forward  slope 
lefense,  tell  all  units  to  hold  every  po- 
ition  at  all  costs  and  just  dare  the 
•nemy  to  prove  he  can  blast  a  hole 
hrough  our  lines  with  fire  power  alone? 

JOT  being  from  Missouri,  I  -would 
1  not  like  to  wait  until  the  opening 
ihases  of  World  War  III  to  be  shown 
hat  he  can  do  it.  I  have  seen  enough 
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h  Korea  to  be  convinced  that  we  have 
>een  given  a  preview  of  a  technique 
hat  can  hurt  us  badly  unless  we  are 


prepared  to  combat  it  with  better  tech¬ 
niques  of  our  own. 

The  threat  does  not  call  for  any  revo¬ 
lutionary  changes  in  our  doctrine.  But 
it  does  call  for  a  little  thought  and 
some  shifting  of  emphasis  on  our  part. 
It  is  a  matter  for  concern  to  infantry¬ 
men,  artillerymen  and  combat  engi¬ 
neers. 

The  infantryman  must  recognize  the 
merits  of  the  enemy’s  strongpoint  sys¬ 
tem  of  defense.  We  must  have  more 
flexibility.  This  will  require  well  dis¬ 
ciplined  troops  and  will  put  a  greater 
burden  of  leadership  on  the  shoulders 
of  all  commanders.  “Hold  at  all  costs” 
is  a  simple  order  to  issue  and  is  a  simple 
one  for  a  brave  man  to  obey,  but  much 
more  judgment,  initiative  and  better 
communications  are  required  of  a  com¬ 
mander  who  is  given  the  prerogative  of 
withdrawing  certain  of  his  units,  if  he 
feels  he  can  strengthen  his  position  by 
so  doing. 

The  infantryman  must  look  for  op¬ 
portunities  to  set  up  his  defenses  on 
the  reverse  slope  to  minimize  the  dam¬ 
age  that  will  be  done  when  the  enemy 
moves  his  tanks,  SPs  and  recoilless  rifles 
well  forward  in  the  opening  rounds  of 
the  attack.  He  must  study  Communist 
methods  of  digging  in  a  defensive  posi¬ 
tion.  He  must  master  the  fundamen¬ 
tals  of  field  engineering:  how  to  build 
bunkers  that  will  not  collapse  of  their 
own  weight,  trenches  that  drain  prop- 

medical  aid  station  bunker  in  the  32d  Infantry’s  sector  of  Korea.  The  nature  of 
he  Korean  conflict  has  led  us  to  "relearn”  a  great  deal  about  field  fortifications. 


erly,  communications  trenches  that  will 
take  his  men  from  one  part  of  the  posi¬ 
tion  to  another  safely.  He  must  learn 
how  to  dig  in  his  telephone  wires  so 
that  lines  won’t  go  out  during  the  artil¬ 
lery  barrage. 

I  he  artilleryman  must  learn  how  to 
put  in  OPs  that  won’t  be  knocked  out 
the  first  time  some  direct  fire  weapon 
wants  to  take  the  trouble  to  try.  Rather 
than  one  large  OP  built  on  the  geo¬ 
graphical  crest  of  the  highest  point  of 
the  sector  (just  where  the  enemy  ex¬ 
pects  it  to  be)  several  OPs  to  cover  any 
given  area  should  be  built.  The  artil¬ 
leryman  must  become  clever  at  putting 
OPs  in  places  where  the  enemy  can’t 
pick  them  up  the  day  they  are  built.  To 
do  this  he  must  sacrifice  some  comfort 
and  not  expect  to  get  180  degrees  of 
observation  from  every  OP. 

The  artilleryman  must  be  prepared 
to  fire  defensive  barrages  fast  and  close. 
Time  and  again  Communist  troops  in 
Korea  have  overrun  UN  positions  be¬ 
fore  friendly  defensive  fires  could  be 
called  for.  Attacking  Chinese  and 
North  Korean  assault  troops  do  not  fol¬ 
low  their  preparatory  fires  closely:  they 
advance  in  their  own  fires!  You  can 
count  on  that! 

The  artilleryman  has  also  got  to  hit 
enemy  mortars. 

THE  engineer  must  become  more  of  a 
pioneer  and  sapper.  Our  engineers 
are  magnificent  when  it  comes  to  build¬ 
ing  roads  and  bridges.  But  when  it 
comes  to  pioneer  work— building  key 
OPs  in  forward  positions,  using  field 
expedients  to  move  dozers  and  power 
equipment  into  forward  positions  to 
speed  up  the  construction  of  large 
troop  shelters,  the  digging  of  deep 
trenches  in  rock  and  hard  soil,  the  ex¬ 
pediting  of  armor  well  forward— they 
have  something  to  learn. 

The  separation  of  duties  under  the 
headings  of  infantry,  artillery  and  en¬ 
gineers  is,  of  course,  highly  academic. 
During  the  conduct  of  a  well  integrated 
and  coordinated  defense  the  infantry¬ 
man  is  also  an  engineer  and  often  an 
artilleryman.  The  engineer  is  an  in¬ 
fantryman  also  and  may  adjust  artillery 
fires.  The  artilleryman  must  be  an  en¬ 
gineer  and  an  infantryman.  All  must 
work  closely  together. 

Some  wit  once  observed  that  you 
don’t  have  to  eat  a  whole  hog  to  know 
what  pork  tastes  like.  In  Korea  we’ve 
been  given  a  taste  of  “Soviet  artillery’.’’ 
We  should  not  have  to  wait  until  we 
are  confronted  with  the  whole  hog  be¬ 
fore  we  finally  recognize  what  it  is  and 
know  what  to  do  about  it. 
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Is  Fire  Power  Now  King? 

The  frontal  attack  may  become  the  cheapest 
way  (in  lives  and  treasure)  to  defeat  the  enemy 


ATTACK: 

THE  classic  concept  of  fire  and  move¬ 
ment  for  seeking  a  tactical  decision 
on  the  battlefield  began  with  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  armies  of  the  French  Republic, 
flowered  under  Napoleon,  and  has  been 
unchallenged  since  its  exposition  by  the 
German  tactician,  von  Clausewitz.  In¬ 
variably  the  shock  effect  obtainable  by 
maneuver  has  dictated  all  schemes  for 
battle.  The  fire  plan  was  devised  to 
support  the  movement,  to  which  it  was 
subordinated;  hence  the  common  phrases 
“base  of  fire,”  “support  fires,”  and  the 
like. 

But  now  the  tremendous  concentra¬ 
tion  of  firepower  in  a  single  package, 
wrought  about  by  atomic  weapons,  sug¬ 
gests  that  a  new  look  be  taken  at  the 
dassic  concept.  In  numerous  situations 
naneuver  will  still  determine  the  opera¬ 
tions  plan,  which  atomic  firepower  will 
:rown  with  success.  Yet  cases  may  arise 
n  which  the  unusual  potency  of  that 
irepower  will  dictate  the  adoption  of  a 
^articular  maneuver.  A  frontal  assault, 
ilways  tempting  as  the  most  direct  route 
o  the  enemy’s  vitals,  but  cast  aside  as  a 
doody  insanity  with  conventional  weap- 
)ns,  may  now  become  the  cheapest  route 
ivith  atomic  weapons  opening  the  way. 
nstead  of  searching  out  his  weakest 
>oint  for  assault,  the  army  equipped  with 
itomic  missiles  may  deliberately  strike  at 
he  foe’s  strongest  force.  When  it  is  de- 
troyed  exploiting  columns  of  armor  and 
nfantry  can  do  the  rest. 

"OR  the  present  an  attack  with  atomic 
weapons  presents  all  the  difficulties 
hat  are  inherent  in  any  new  and  untried 
nstrument  of  warfare.  For  one  thing, 
auch  essential  factual  data  are  still  in- 
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complete,  and  in  some  instances  is  con¬ 
tradictory.  For  another,  the  psychologi¬ 
cal  reactions  to  mass  destruction  by 
atomic  weapons  are  entirely  unpredicta¬ 
ble.  Conceivably  they  could  be  more 
catastrophic  than  the  physical  damage. 
Panic  and  mental  confusion  have  won 
perhaps  as  many  battles  as  have  bullets. 

It  can  be  reasonably  assumed  that  in 
the  near  future  all  our  soldiers  will  have 
acquired  a  sound,  unexaggerated  view  of 
the  threat  of  atomic  weapons. 

TFIE  tasks  assigned  to  atomic  weapons 
in  the  scheme  of  maneuver  will  be 
primarily  those  which  cannot  be  per¬ 
formed  effectively  by  conventional  weap¬ 
ons. 

Both  the  limited  number  of  atomic 
missiles  and  the  principle  of  economy 
of  force  make  sound  target  selection  a 
problem  of  vital  importance.  It  is  proba¬ 
ble,  therefore,  that  authority  to  select 
the  target  will  not  be  delegated  lower 
than  the  level  of  the  corps  commander 


if,  indeed,  it  is  not  retained  by  the  army 
commander.  The  decision  may  depend 
upon  the  number  of  missiles  available 
in  the  theater  and  the  degree  of  control 
that  it  is  practicable  for  army  group  and 
army  to  maintain  over  corps  operations. 

When  aircraft  are  used  to  deliver 
atomic  missiles,  targets  probably  will  be 
finally  determined  and  missions  ordered 
at  army  level  where  coordination  is  ef¬ 
fected  with  tactical  aviation.  However, 
target  location  and  identification  by  di¬ 
visional  reconnaissance  will  often  be  a 
fruitful  source  of  intelligence,  particular¬ 
ly  for  targets  of  a  transitory  nature.  Di¬ 
visional  agencies,  such  as  patrols  and 
prompt,  effective  POW  interrogation, 
may  indicate  transitory  targets  which 
would  otherwise  escape  corps  or  army 
headquarters.  Tactical  and  reconnais¬ 
sance  aviation  will  be  another  important 
source  of  this  kind  of  information.  Tar¬ 
gets  which  by  their  nature  can  be  located 
through  map  study  or  aerial  photography 
—such  as  defiles,  fortified  localities,  com- 


BREAKTHROUGH 

Concentrations  of  enemy  barring  our  advance  may  become  the  best 
target  for  attac:  by  atomic  weapons — followed  by  exploitation  by  forces 
of  combined  ns. 
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COUNTERATTACK 

A  hostile  penetration  is  hit  by  atomic  weapons  that  destroy  its  prongs 
and  the  reserves  entering  the  salient.  Defensive  forces  then  exploit 
the  strike. 


munications  junctions— will  probably  be 
corps  or  army  responsibilities.  But  be¬ 
cause  there  are  transitory  targets  it  is 
vitally  important  that  all  reconnaissance 
and  intelligence  elements  of  the  division 
be  educated  to  recognize  potential  atomic 
targets. 

The  ultimate  selection  of  targets  for 
atomic  weapons  must  remain  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  the  commanders  designated 
by  the  theater  commander  to  authorize 
the  use  of  such  weapons. 

With  information  about  the  enemy  in 
hand,  the  process  of  choosing  begins.  In 
a  particular  situation,  the  atomic  staff 
adviser  must  consider  all  possibilities. 

After  weighing  the  pros  and  cons  he 
may  recommend— with  apologies  to  an 
ungrammatical  but  effective  cavalry  lead¬ 
er— “hitting  the  mostest  with  the  most- 
est,”  rather  than  hitting  the  enemy 
where  he  is  thinnest.  The  capabilities 
of  the  new  weapon  quickly  confirm  the 
wisdom  of  this  recommendation.  What 
may  appear,  at  first  glance,  as  a  violation 
of  accepted  principles  is  actually  a  care¬ 
ful  application  of  those  principles.  If 
the  enemy  either  inadvertently  or  by  en¬ 
forced  reaction  to  our  maneuver  risks  a 
large  number  of  men  and  equipment  in 
a  relatively  small  area,  the  casualties  and 
destruction  an  atomic  attack  might  in¬ 
flict  could  be  sufficient  to  throw  the 
survivors  into  a  state  of  demoralization, 
making  them  easy  victims  to  swift,  ex¬ 
ploiting  armored  columns.  The  remain¬ 
ing  enemy  concentrations  could  be  dealt 
with  by  conventional  means.  The  prin¬ 
ciples  of  war— economy  of  force,  surprise, 
objective  (whether  it  be  destruction  of 
the  enemy’s  will  to  fight,  or  the  less  likely 
but  often  discussed  destruction  of  the 
enemy)— have  all  been  ablv  served. 

Of  course,  in  another  situation  the 
choice  might  go  the  other  way.  Normal¬ 
ly,  preliminary  planning  for  both  the 
commander’s  existing  scheme  of  maneu¬ 
ver  and  for  the  modifications  introduced 
by  the  use  of  atomic  weapons  should 
progress  simultaneously,  until  time  and 
the  general  course  of  events  narrow  the 
field.  It  is  at  this  point  that  division 
staffs  are  most  likely  to  be  involved. 
Then  any  on-the-spot  information  which 
a  division  can  add  to  the  higher  eche¬ 
lon’s  knowledge  of  battlefield  conditions 
becomes  important. 

DESPITE  certain  similarities  in  fire¬ 
power,  it  is  wrong  to  consider  the  use 
of  tactical  atomic  weapons  as  artillery, 
although  in  broad  aspect  both  prepara¬ 
tory  and  counter  battery  fires  may  be  per¬ 
formed  by  atomic  weapons.  But  atomic 
weapons  will  likely  be  too  limited  in  sup- 
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ply  and  too  valuable  for  expenditure  on 
area  targets  or  blanket  interdiction.  Ex¬ 
cept  in  instances  of  emergency,  and  then 
only  when  authorized  by  proper  authori¬ 
ty,  atomic  missiles  should  be  delivered 
against  well-located  targets  of  reasonably 
well-known  composition. 

While  units  capable  of  delivering 
atomic  weapons  will  seldom  be  assigned 
to  divisions  or  receive  fire  missions  from 
division  commanders,  limitations  of 
range  may  make  it  necessary  for  them 
to  occupy  positions  within  the  rear  lim¬ 
its  of  the  division  area.  In  order  to  be 
prepared  for  this  eventuality,  division 
commanders  and  their  staffs  must  be 
familiar  with  the  procedures  and  tech¬ 
niques  of  their  security,  including  decep¬ 
tion  measures  to  conceal  firing  positions. 
Divisions  must  be  familiar  with  the 
transportation  problems  of  atomic  weap¬ 
ons  and  missiles.  Obviously,  they  must 
also  be  completely  informed  on  the  time 
and  nature  of  all  fire  missions  ordered 
by  higher  authority,  since  these  may  af¬ 
fect  the  security  of  the  divisional  area. 

J 

WHEN  atomic  artillery,  guided  mis¬ 
siles,  and  free  rockets  become  avail¬ 
able  to  the  field  forces,  there  will  be 
artillery  battalions  and  firing  batteries 
equipped  with  the  new  weapons  and 
organized  in  many  respects  like  conven¬ 
tional  artillery,  but  with  appreciable 


points  of  difference  both  in  organizatior 
and  procedure.  An  exception  may  b( 
made  in  the  case  of  extremely  long-rang< 
guided  missiles.  These  may  turn  out  t( 
be  Air  Force  weapons,  complementing 
the  Air  Force’s  strategic  bombing  mis 
sion.  In  general,  however,  atomic  gunsi 
guided  missiles,  and  rockets  will  be  Arrm 
unit  weapons.  Their  tremendous  powe 
calls  for  closer  control  by  commander 
authorized  to  dispatch  atomic  missiles 
Battalions  organized  to  fire  these  weap 
ons  will  need  both  security  and  logistica 
support  greatly  in  excess  of  that  fui 
nished  today’s  artillery. 

To  wrestle  with  the  new  and  comple 
problems  created  by  atomic  weapon; 
two  kinds  of  staff  specialists  will  b 
needed. 

First,  technical  specialists  will  be  re 
quired  on  all  staffs  whose  commandei 
are  delegated  authority  to  use  atomi 
weapons.  They  will  be  trained  to  advis 
commanders  on  the  weapon’s  potentia 
the  choice  of  fuze  settings,  the  heigl 
of  burst,  the  desired  bomb  power,  an 
the  mode  of  delivery  which  will  accon 
plish  the  mission  with  the  least  e; 
penditure  of  fissionable  materials.  The; 
atomic  specialists  will  fully  understan 
the  logistical  problems  involved  in  eac 
means  of  target  delivery  and  will  advi; 
commanders  on  the  logistical  feasibilil 
of  a  proposed  weapon’s  use.  As  an  add 
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tional  task,  they  will  make  recommenda¬ 
tions  on  the  locality,  with  regard  to  time 
and  distance,  in  which  several  atomic 
missiles  may  be  exploded.  For  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  concentration  implies  that  atomic 
missiles  will  not  be  expended  singly, 
'but  rather  that  an  opportunity  will  be 
bought  for  a  decisive  blow  through  their 
concentrated  use. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  atomic  opera¬ 
tions  planning,  advice  on  how  many 
weapons  to  use  and  on  selection  of  tar¬ 
gets  will  be  the  function  of  specially 
trained  general  staff  officers— the  second 
class  of  atomic  specialists.  Once  instruc¬ 
tion  in  the  tactical  use  of  atomic  weap¬ 
ons  becomes  widespread,  such  knowl¬ 
edge  will  be  part  of  the  training  of  all 
general  staff  officers.  Thorough  knowl¬ 
edge  of  tactical  atomic  capabilities  and 
limitations  will  permit  these  general  staff 
officers  to  advise  commanders  on  the  in¬ 
tegration  of  atomic  weapons  into  their 
operations. 

Much  of  the  pattern  for  protecting 
our  own  troops  is  worked  out  by  the 
coordination  of  infantry  plans  with  ar¬ 
tillery,  tactical  air,  or  naval  gunfire  sup¬ 
port.  Prior  to  dropping  atomic  missiles 
in  front  of  friendly  troops,  front-line 
units  must  be  prepared  to  exploit  the 
resulting  damage  to  the  enemy.  All 
units,  including  reserves,  must  be  alerted 
for  swift  movement  into  the  target  area. 
Friendly  air  must  be  so  accurately  ad¬ 
vised  of  the  location  and  time  of  explo¬ 
sions  that  it  will  avoid  the  danger 
;pace.  If  the  target  is  so  close  that  its 
destruction  might  endanger  unsheltered 
rriendly  troops,  the  warning  must  be 
precise  enough  to  insure  the  use  of  fox- 
poles  and  other  cover  at  the  moment 
pf  detonation.  Rapid,  yet  secure  dis¬ 
semination  of  such  information  must 
become  second  nature  to  all  staffs.  Pro¬ 
visions  for  handling  atomic  plans  must 


be  included  in  all  SOPs  to  include  the 
regiment. 

ATOMIC  weapons  used  offensively  will 
not  be  delivered  for  their  destructive 
power  alone  but  in  conjunction  with 
other  means  of  accomplishing  the  mis¬ 
sion.  1  he  disorganization  of  the  enemy’s 
command  structure  and  communications 
and  the  psychological  stress  of  atomic 
explosions,  must  be  exploited  to  the  full¬ 
est  before  the  enemy  has  time  to  pull 
himself  together. 

Fortunately  for  the  quick  follow-up, 
no  radiation  danger  exists  for  our  troops 
when  penetrating  as  swiftly  as  possible 
in  the  wake  of  an  atomic  air  burst. 

After-explosion  conditions,  for  ground 
and  underground  bursts,  have  not  yet 
been  released  for  publication.  Even  in 
such  explosions,  casualty  causing  resid¬ 
ual  radiation  should  be  of  relatively 
brief  duration  (hours  rather  than  days) 
outside  the  radius  of  the  clearly  dis¬ 
cernible  crater  effect  (the  lip-mound  as 
well  as  the  hole  itself). 

Immediate  exploitation  may  be  im¬ 
peded  by  fires  and  debris.  Some  roads 
may  be  blocked;  thick,  dry  brush  may 
be  ablaze,  but  in  country  open  enough 
to  permit  normal  troop  movement,  no 
serious  obstacles  are  likely.  Future  atom¬ 
ic  tests  will  doubtless  furnish  valuable 
information  on  these  points.  Meanwhile 
plans  should  be  made  for  rapid  move¬ 
ment  with  complete  disregard  of  the 
hitherto  exaggerated  radiation  hazard. 
Contingency  plans  should  assure  cross¬ 
country  mobility  in  case  roads  are 
blocked,  and  should  provide  engineer  as¬ 
sistance  to  clear  blocks. 

A  possiblity  in  atomic  warfare  is  the 
hostile  use  of  mines,  atomic  or  conven¬ 
tional,  to  block  an  area  where  our  ad¬ 
vance  is  anticipated.  The  effect  of  atomic 
explosions  on  buried  mines,  atomic  or 


conventional,  has  not  yet  been  an¬ 
nounced. 

Even  if  atomic  explosions  fail  to  de¬ 
stroy  conventional  enemy  mines,  the  de¬ 
laying  effect  of  these  mines  will  be 
minimized  if  we  cut  channels  through 
mine  fields  while  hostile  covering  fire 
is  still  silenced  because  of  our  atomic 
attack.  This  applies  to  all  forms  of  ob¬ 
stacles,  natural  or  artificial,  which  may 
be  encountered  in  the  advance.  The 
adage  that  “an  obstacle  not  covered  by 
fire  becomes  only  a  nuisance”  is  truer 
than  most.  Division  plans  for  exploita¬ 
tion  should  emphasize  the  urgency  of 
passing  all  obstacles  while  the  enemy  is 
shaken  and  unable  to  fight  back. 

The  importance  of  accurate,  timely 
information  of  the  enemy  can  scarcely 
be  overrated  by  the  commander  planning 
an  atomic  attack.  Not  only  its  signifi¬ 
cance  to  higher  command  echelons,  but 
also  its  bearing  upon  the  actions  and 
orders  of  the  division  commander  call 
for  greatly  improved  intelligence  proce¬ 
dures  and  techniques. 

Division  G2s  must  devote  more  atten¬ 
tion  to  their  “essential  elements  of  enemy 
information”  (the  EEI  of  textbooks)  be¬ 
fore  shunting  off  the  burden  to  unit 
commanders’  patrols  and  observers.  Units 
must  be  told  what  to  look  for  and  the 
conditions  which  will  lead  to  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  possible  atomic  targets.  They 
must  also  be  told  what  specific  items 
logically  hint  at  enemy  intent  to  use 
atomic  weapons.  The  G2  staff  must  get 
well  forward  to  assist  the  combat  units. 

Staff  atomic  advisers  will  have  to 
spend  much  time  with  G2  sections  in 
the  division.  The  problem  will  be  accen¬ 
tuated  as  long  as  atomic  weapons  remain 
a  mystery  to  the  soldier  who  goes  out  on 
patrol  or  who  furnishes  the  point  of 
every  advancing  column. 


DEFENSE:  Can  Atomic  Weapons  Plug  the  Dike? 


Atomic  weapons  may  be  the  “equalizer"  between 
manpower-rich  and  small,  highly  trained  armies 


JN  the  late  summer  of  1951  in  discussing 
I  the  defense  of  Western  Europe,  Gen¬ 
eral  Bradley,  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
“chiefs  of  Staff,  said:  “The  atomic  bomb 
vill  make  a  formidable  defensive  weap¬ 
on  if  the  aggressor  is  compelled,  by  ter- 
ain  and  by  the  efforts  of  ground  troops, 
o  channel  his  attack  along  the  natural 
foutes  of  march.” 

The  place  to  hit  an  aggressor  with 
itomic  explosives  is  the  spearhead  of  his 
uarching  armies.  This  threat  to  the 
orward  portion  of  an  aggressor’s  mili¬ 
ary  forces  can  be  made  very  real,  as  Gen- 
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eral  Bradley  stated.  \t  this  turning  point 
in  military  development,  tactical  employ¬ 
ment  of  atomic  weapons  may  weigh 
quite  as  heavily  as  their  strategic  po¬ 
tential  in  the  o\  all  defense  plans  of 
the  Western  Wo  U. 

The  use  of  a  aic  weapons  against 
land  forces  is  mi' a  irily  sound.  The  tac¬ 
tical  tasks  for  which  they  are  eminently 


suited  range  from  destruction  of  enemy 
communications,  supply,  and  transport 
centers  to  shattering  his  field  formations 
massing  for  attack,  or  neutralizing  his 
supporting  airfields. 

If  we  have  atomic  weapons  for  tac¬ 
tical  use,  there  will  be  a  limit  to  the 
number  of  divisions  a  foe  can  concen¬ 
trate  in  a  given  area  without  exposing 
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them  to  crippling  losses.  The  huge 
logistical  concentrations  near  the  front, 
essential  to  massed  attacks,  are  likewise 
vulnerable  to  this  most  powerful  weap¬ 
on.  Thus  an  aggressor  army's  steam¬ 
roller  tactics  can  be  severely  penalized  in 
two  ways.  If  the  steam  roller’s  logistics 
(its  motive  power)  break  down,  the 
Western  armies’  superior  mobility  and 
control  can  be  made  to  pay  off.  If  atomic 
weapons  can  diminish  enemy  troop  den¬ 
sity  in  combat,  either  by  inflicting  casual¬ 
ties  or  by  close  interdiction,  the  security 
of  the  West  can  be  more  easily  assured. 

Whether  or  not  both  sides  plan  to  use 
atomic  weapons  against  armies  and  their 
supporting  services,  it  certainly  will  be 
to  our  advantage  to  do  so.  This  is  one 
field  in  which  our  superiority— in  num¬ 
bers  and  varieties  of  atomic  weapons 


—is  not  likely  to  be  neutralized.  If  the 
atomic  bomb,  by  supplementing  our 
smaller  armies  and  their  supporting  sea 
and  tactical  air  forces,  can  swing  the 
tide  of  land  battle  to  the  side  of  the 
West,  then  our  greatest  problem— the 
lack  of  vast  numbers  of  trained  and 
equipped  divisions — will  not  be  a  bind¬ 
ing  handicap. 

In  short,  the  atomic  bomb  makes  it 
possible  for  the  West  to  resist  aggres¬ 
sion  with  a  relatively  smaller  number  of 
divisions.  But  there  must  be  alert,  high¬ 
ly  trained  fighting  men,  equipped  with 
the  most  effective  means  of  modern  war. 
Yet  we  must  remember:  the  tactical 
employment  of  atomic  weapons  is  no 
simple,  cheap,  easy  solution  to  our  vital 
security  responsibility.  The  United 
States  and  its  allies  will  still  need  many 


The  atomic  gun  is  an  artillery  piece  but  tactical  atomic 


weapons  may  be  too  limited  in  supply  and  too  valuable  to 
be  used  on  area  targets  or  blanket  interdiction  missions. 
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divisions,  backed  by  adequate  tactical  air 
power. 

THE  use  of  atomic  weapons  by  defend¬ 
ing  armies  requires  special  conditions 
for  success.  Concentrations,  either  of  en¬ 
emy  troops  or  materiel,  are  required; 
otherwise,  the  dispatch  of  atomic  missiles 
would  not  he  justified.  Consequently  an 
opponent  must  be  compelled  to  concen¬ 
trate  on  or  near  the  battlefield— by  the 
strength  of  our  defense,  by  stratagem, 
by  maneuver  or  by  a  combination  of 
these.  Reliance  upon  building  up  de¬ 
fensive  strength  through  sheer  mass 
alone  will  leave  an  army  wide  open  to 
hostile  atomic  missiles.  Thus  efforts  to  i 
make  the  enemy  concentrate  cannot  also  ■ 
result  in  the  concentration  of  our  forces. 

The  atomic-age  commander  whose 
army,  confronted  by  superior  forces,  , 
must  assume  the  defensive,  has  the  dif¬ 
ficult  task  of  disposing  his  troops  so  that 
their  strength  is  great  enough  to  compel 
the  attacker  to  mass  if  he  would  advance, 
yet  they  remain  sufficiently  dispersed  to  i 
preclude  destruction  or  fatal  damage  by 
the  atomic  missiles  which  will  probably 
precede  the  enemy’s  assault.  These  con¬ 
tradictory  tasks  cannot  be  accomplished  I. 
by  sedentary  defense.  Von  Leeb’s  “lib¬ 
erty  of  action,”  attainable  only  by  swift, 
brilliant  maneuver,  will  be  as  essential  : 
to  defending  commanders  facing  and 
employing  atomic  weapons  as  it  was  to 
Von  Hindenburg  at  Tannenberg  and 
the  Masurian  Lakes.  The  increased 
range  and  striking  power  of  new  weap¬ 
ons  invariably  open  wider  vistas  for  the 
genius  of  military  leadership. 

In  the  aftermath  of  World  War  II, 
many  writers  concluded  that,  because  of  I 
the  increased  mechanization  of  armies 
and  the  immense  logistical  arrangements 
required  to  support  them,  field  com¬ 
manders  were  losing  their  personal  in¬ 
fluence  over  the  conflict.  The  general’s 
role,  so  we  were  told,  had  become  that 
of  a  corporation  board  chairman.  If  that 
conclusion  had  been  even  remotely  true, 
the  entrance  of  the  tactical  atomic  bomb 
on  the  battlefield  would  kill  it.  Atomic 
warfare  will  tax  generalship  as  never  be¬ 
fore  bv  vastly  enhancing  the  price  paid 
for  each  failure;  or  converselv,  by  hold- 
ine  out  unbelievable  rewards  for  “out- 

O 

generaling”  the  enemy. 

THE  defending  commander  will  desper¬ 
ately  need  swift,  accurate  intelligence 
—reliable  estimates  of  enemv  atomic  ca- 

J 

pabilities  and  intentions,  spot  reconnais¬ 
sance  of  weapons  which  could  deliver 
atomic  missiles,  and  locating  targets  of 
opportunity  for  his  own  missiles.  Since 
his  adversary  has  the  initiative,  timely 
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ENVELOPMENT 

The  swift  follow-up  to  an  atomic  strike  must 
always  be  directed  at  the  area  of  the  hit  to 
take  advantage  of  the  shock  to  the  enemy 
and  the  destructive  effects  of  the  weapon. 


Information  will  be  more  difficult  to  ob- 
'iin.  But  even  should  be  possess  that 
nowlcdge,  the  defending  leader  has 
arely  begun  the  estimate  which  leads 
)  his  decision.  The  information  will 
nquestionably  aid  him  in  disposing  his 
wn  troops,  but  it  will  not  tell  him  how 
re  enemy’s  superior  strength  can  be  re- 
uced  to  the  level  where  a  successful 
mnterattack  can  be  launched. 

This  "uncertainty  of  battle,”  as  Von 
llausewitz  called  it  more  than  a  cen- 
iry  ago,  has  not  diminished;  it  has,  on 
ie  contrary,  become  more  complex.  The 
aps  into  which  the  defender  would 
eguile  his  attacker  are  no  longer  sunken 
tads,  enfilading  canister,  or  concealed 
ivalry  charging  an  exposed  flank.  They 
pw  have  become  situations  where  he 
ay  use  atomic  missiles  against  the  un¬ 
ary  foe.  The  classic  example  of  Han- 
ibal  destroying  a  superior  Roman  army 
Cannae  still  typifies  the  ultimate  in 
.ctical  art.  Only  the  nature  of  the  en- 
cement  and  the  method  of  the  kill  will 
ke  on  new  forms. 

Defensive  campaigns  in  atomic  war- 
ire  must  be  based,  fundamentally,  on 
;  sound  appreciation  of  the  enemy’s 
;omic  capabilities  and  his  probable  mis- 
on;  for  once  developed,  these  will  have 
a  impact  on  the  defender’s  assigned 
fission. 

Whatever  his  orders,  the  commander 
just  adjust  his  plan  of  maneuver  so  as 
|st  to  meet  the  attacker’s  presumed  ob- 
jctive  and  his  combined  atomic-conven- 
Jpnal  capability.  Calculated  risks  must 
1:  taken.  That  term  cannot  be  per- 
iitted  to  cloak  ignorance  of  the  risks 
ivolved  but  should  emulate  the  careful 
ickoning  of  a  Lee  on  defense  at  Cul- 
[per,  detaching  his  “right  arm,”  Jack- 
5o,  to  seize  Manassas  Junction  while 
1  deceived  Pope’s  Yankee  host  with  a 
fiction  of  the  Confederate  Army. 

Some  portion  of  the  atomic  age  com- 
rander’s  defending  force,  including  his 
lie  of  communications,  will  almost  inev- 
i  bly  be  more  concentrated  than  will  be 
fie.  Those  portions  must  be  concealed, 

-  made  too  mobile  to  be  dangerously 
h,  or  so  deeply  dug  in  that  their  mass  is 
riuced  in  terms  of  atomic  attack.  The 
:;persion  cure-all,  for  protection  against 
:2  new  weapon,  is  utterly  meaningless 

-  til  analyzed  and  applied  to  a  specific 
>  of  conditions. 

IEW  weapons  have  never  eliminated 
the  basic  tactical  advantage  that  ac- 
-aes  to  the  defender.  Digging  in  is  still 
f  soldier’s  best  safeguard— providing 
1  does  not  succumb  to  the  psychology 
lit  often  plagues  “fortress’’  troops  as- 
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signed  too  long  to  defensive  positions: 
voluntary  abandonment  of  his  freedom 
of  maneuver.  Deep  foxholes  decrease 
appreciably  the  ranges  at  which  atomic 
explosions  are  lethal.  A  rule  of  thumb 
may  be  derived  from  study  of  World 
War  II  formations  on  numerous  battle¬ 
fields:  an  American  division,  deployed 
for  defense,  can  be  terribly  shaken  by 
two  correctly  placed  20  KT  (nominal) 
atomic  missiles.  This  “rule”  does  not 
allow  for  the  greater  protection  afforded 
by  digging  deeper  into  the  ground  than 
was  usually  done  in  the  last  war.  Nor 
does  it  deprecate  the  enemy’s  difficulties 
of  “correctly  placing”  two  A-bombs.  An 
evaluation  of  divisional  deployment  for 
attack  in  the  same  campaign  indicates 
they  were  almost  twice  as  vulnerable  as 
on  defense.  Like  all  “rules,”  its  value 
lies  in  comparing  atomic  capabilities 
with  conventional  weapons. 

Foxholes  with  the  head  of  the  occu¬ 
pant  three  feet  below  earth’s  surface  buy 
safety  from  a  nominal  bomb’s  blast  and 
flash  heat  unless  extremely  close  to 
ground  zero— around  700  yards  for  the 
normal  bomb.  Gamma  radiation  will  be 
sufficiently  absorbed  by  the  intervening 
earth  and  no  worse  than  a  delayed  sick¬ 
ness  dose  will  result. 

Three  feet  of  solid  earth  above  the 
occupant  require  foxholes  about  six  feet 
deep,  for  men  squatting  in  them;  or 
four  feet  deep  for  men  in  prone  positions. 
That  means  more  work  than  American 
soldiers  usually  devote  to  the  task.  In 
rocky  soil  such  digging  is  impossible  on 


any  widespread  basis.  In  sand,  revetting 
to  prevent  cave-ins  somewhat  compen¬ 
sates  for  the  easier  excavation. 

While  getting  men  and  equipment 
below  the  ground  surface  is  the  chief 
consideration,  there  are  other  comple¬ 
mentary  means  of  avoiding  the  enemy’s 
deadly  blast.  Revival  of  the  neglected 
art  of  camouflage  and  greater  use  of 
natural  concealment  are  musts  in  troop 
training.  Until  a  target  is  definitely  lo¬ 
cated  it  will  not  draw  atomic  fire,  except 
in  special  instances  where  key  terrain 
features  are  occupied.  Atomic  weapons 
will  be  much  too  scarce  to  expend  in  the 
searching  or  interdiction  fires  of  con¬ 
ventional  artillery. 

Mobility  is  also  a  protective  measure, 
especially  when  the  bomb  is  delivered 
by  airplane.  The  time  has  not  yet  ar¬ 
rived  when  planes  will  be- aloft,  armed 
with  atomic  bombs,  waiting  for  targets 
of  opportunity.  There  must  be  a  time 
lag— perhaps  of  hours— despite  the  ef¬ 
forts  of  intelligence,  high  command,  and 
air  force  to  reduce  the  interval  between 
the  reporting  of  a  target  and  the  bomb’s 
delivery  by  plane.  If  movement  is  not 
detected  and  if  new  instructions  are  not 
swiftly  given  the  plane,  an  invaluable 
missile  will  be  wasted  on  empty  terrain 
which  the  "target”  has  evacuated. 

The  effect  of  thick  weather  slightly 
favors  the  defender.  If  the  attacker  ex¬ 
ploits  fog  to  conceal  his  advance  and 
lessen  the  heat  effect  of  atomic  missiles 
on  his  exposed  troops— and  heat  is  the 
greatest  personnel  destroyer— he  also  re- 
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duces  his  chance  of  atomic  attack  on  the 
defender’s  reserves.  These  latter  can 
move  by  a  choice  of  routes  while  any 
offensive  penetration  must  traverse 
ground  already  registered  by  defense  ar- 
tillerv  and  radar  controlled  bombers. 
Only  when  the  attacker  is  short  on 
atomic  missiles  but  relatively  rich  in 
manpower  will  heavily  overcast  skies 
benefit  him. 

The  configuration  of  the  terrain  se¬ 
lected  for  the  defense  will  affect  bomb 
power  relatively  little,  according  to  cur¬ 
rent  data  and  assuming  nominal  mis¬ 
siles.  It  will  decrease  if  larger  “caliber 
missiles  are  used.  Trees  will  certainly 
be  blown  over  and  in  dry  seasons  fires 
will  be  kindled.  Until  more  reliable 
information  is  available,  commanders 
should  look  with  disfavor  on  small 
wooded  areas.  However,  expanses  of 
forest  large  enough  to  require  a  number 
of  bombs  to  entirely  cover  them,  may  be 
valuable  as  hiding  places  for  reserves  and 
as  assembly  areas. 

ARTILLERY  positions,  quickly  located 
by  sound  and  radar  ranging  devices, 
will  no  longer  enjoy  the  comparative 
safety  they  did  in  the  last  war.  After 
front  lines  have  been  outlined  by  patrol 
action  and  a  few  batteries  spotted,  the 
deployment  of  divisional  and  corps  ar- 
tillerv  can  be  sketched  with  an  accuracy 
sufficient  for  an  attacker’s  atomic  weap¬ 
ons.  Present-day  dispersion  between 
batteries  and  battalions  is  governed  by 
considerations  of  conventional  weapon 
power,  counterbattery  and  fire  and  air 
strikes.  An  atomic  missile  exploding 
near  the  center  of  a  divisional  artillery 
area  could  cause  severe  losses  of  crews 
and  fire  control  equipment  although 
damage  to  the  guns  and  ammunition 
would  in  all  probability  be  less  critical. 
The  approximately  five  square  miles 
throughout  which  the  nominal  bomb 
causes  casualties  to  troops  in  the  open 
can  easily  include  supporting  artillery. 

Defenders’  artillery  is  a  more  advan¬ 
tageous  target  for  pre-assault  atomic 
strikes  than  infantry  in  foxholes.  Crews 
must  remain  at  their  guns  and  are  there¬ 
fore  more  exposed  than  foxholed  in¬ 
fantry.  Accuracy  limitations  of  atomic 
missiles  involve  the  ability  to  hurt  tar¬ 
gets  spread  rather  uniformly  over  a  large 
area  rather  than  the  more  linear  deploy¬ 
ment  of  infantry.  Also  attacks  in  these 
behind-the-line  areas  reduce  the  risk  of 
misdirected  bombs  hitting  the  attacker’s 
forward  elements. 

Countermeasures  can  and  must  be  de¬ 
vised.  The  traditional  artillery  expedient 
of  alternative  positions  will  not  work. 
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For  one  thing  an  atomic  blow  can  fall 
too  suddenly  to  permit  a  move.  For  an¬ 
other,  the  displacement  practicable  from 
one  position  to  another  will  be  meaning¬ 
less  in  the  face  of  atomic  threats.  Ranges 
of  direct  support  artillery,  no  less  than 
movement  time  required,  will  not  permit 
such  violent  dislocation. 

Foresighted  gunners  are,  therefore, 
suggesting  that  gun  crews  be  smaller 
and  the  men  be  relieved  at  short  inter¬ 
vals  by  other  gunners  resting  in  nearby 
foxholes.  This  reduces  the  number  of 
troops  exposed  and,  if  the  shelters  are 
deep  enough,  provides  replacements 
ready  to  resume  fire  with  guns  undam¬ 
aged  by  atomic  blasts.  Guns  themselves 
can  be  partially  dug  in  and  the  spoil 
heaped  up  in  thick  flat  revetments  to 
increase  the  protection.  Bulldozers  to 
speed  these  semi-underground  firing  po¬ 
sitions  may  have  to  be  added  to  standard 
battery  equipment,  further  burdening 
the  logistical  support.  The  mobility  of 
self-propelled  guns  furnishes  another 
argument  for  their  proponents,  expensive 
though  they  are,  since  their  tenancy  of 
a  position  could  be  brief.  However, 
their  crews  are  little  better  shielded  from 
atomic  blast  than  those  of  ordinary  ar¬ 
tillery. 

Radar  and  electronic  fire-control 
equipment  does  not  possess  the  rugged 
qualities  of  the  guns.  Command  posts 
and  control  stations  must  be  dug  deep 
indeed  as  well  as  furnished  fire-resistant 
canvas  cover  (against  flash  heat)  to  the 
maximum  possible.  Stratagem  and  in¬ 
genuity  must  explore  means  of  siting 
artillery  support  in  new  patterns,  as  un¬ 
like  recognized  standards  as  wit  can 
make  them.  Camouflage  is  of  little  value 
as  long  as  the  artillery  mass  can  be  ade¬ 
quately  located  by  its  relation  to  over¬ 
all  defensive  formations. 

THE  road  net  gains  importance  in  atom¬ 
ic  combat.  With  numerous  usable 
routes,  allowing  rapid  concentration  on 
call,  troops  and  transportation  can  be 
more  fully  disposed  in  linear  arrange¬ 
ments,  which  make  less  remunerative 
targets  than  area  ones.  Where  roads  are 
few  and  far  between,  as  in  Korea,  con¬ 
centrations  along  them  become  hazard¬ 
ous,  yet  difficult  to  avoid  without  detri¬ 
ment  to  essential  mobility.  Engineer 
road  building  and  maintenance  demands 
will  increase  in  order  to  speed  the  ma¬ 
neuver  of  reserve  striking  forces. 

Warning  can  play  a  vital  part  in  atom¬ 
ic  defense,  locally  as  well  as  in  the  broad 
scheme  of  things.  Troops  cannot  always 
stay  in  deep  foxholes.  Artillerymen  must 
come  out  of  protective  emplacements  oc¬ 


casionally.  Tank  crews  can’t  stay  but¬ 
toned  up  indefinitely.  Even  in  reserve 
some  men  must  be  on  watch,  gathering 
in  mess  lines,  relaxing— all  exposing 
themselves.  Defense  SOPs  must  include 
swift  code  warnings  to  threatened  locali¬ 
ties,  if  advantage  is  to  be  taken  of  avail 
able  cover. 

THE  timeworn  aphorism,  “troops  com¬ 
mitted  to  combat  are  on  their  own,” 
was  never  more  true  than  in  atomic  war 
fare.  Commanders  and  their  staffs  must 
foresee  and  provide  against  atomic  dis 
aster,  not  hopefully  expect  to  overcome 
it  after  the  blow  falls.  This  will  call 
for  continuous  estimates  of  the  atomic 
situation  of  the  division.  Just  how  vuh 
nerable  is  the  division  now?  What  step^ 
can  be  taken  to  reduce  that  vulnerabili 
ty?  What  changes  in  the  situation  wil 
tomorrow  bring?  How  to  prepare  for 
them? 

Sound,  detailed  plans,  always  ready  tc 
become  emergency  orders,  must  providt 
for  the  division’s  reaction  to  atomic  at 
tack  in  various  portions  of  the  sector 
The  action  needed  to  rally  from  ar1 
attack  on  the  divisional  artillery  wil 
differ  radically  from  that  needed  if  the 
reserve  is  hit.  These  plans  also  mus 
include  the  conduct  of  the  division  i 
adjacent  units  are  pounded  but  the  divi1 
sion  itself  is  unhurt.  Broad  directives  oi 
these  eventualities  will  be  furnished  b; 
corps  (or  army)  but  their  translatioi 
into  emergency  plans  and  troop  rehears 
al  of  those  plans  will  be  the  task  of  th 
division  commander  and  his  staff.  Al 
ways  prompt  effective  action  to  counts- 
the  inevitable  hostile  exploitation  mus 
be  the  guiding  principle.  Atomic  mis' 
siles  can  perhaps  cripple  an  army,  th 
exploitation  which  follows  their  bias 
may  well  destroy  it. 

Whenever  possible,  units  unfavorabl 
deployed  should  be  quickly  relocates 
Each  new  position  occupied  under  th 
stress  of  combat  must  be  staff -examine 
to  make  sure  that  it  fits  into  the  over-a 
defense  of  the  division. 

Divisional  trains  and  service  ares' 
should  be  located  for  the  best  possibl 
protection  against  infiltration  and  place 
at  the  maximum  possible  distance  froi 
artillery  and  reserve  positions  to  decreas 
the  attractiveness  of  the  target  they  offe 
In  defense  the  dispersion  of  supplif 
is  relatively  easier,  since  the  distant 
they  must  be  moved  forward  to  reac 
the  troops  is  either  fixed  or  is  being  r 
duced— not  continually  increasing,  as  ij 
an  advance.  Yet  here,  also,  defensibilii 
from  ground  attack  makes  a  counter-d 
mand.  Terrain  permitting,  night  mov 
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ment  for  supplies  as  well  as  for  troops 
should  be  stressed.  Combat  trains  should 
be  kept  stocked  and  mobile.  Small,  con¬ 
cealed  stocks  of  rations,  ammunition  and 
possibly  gasoline  should  be  placed  con¬ 
veniently  to  the  rear  of  regimental  com¬ 
oat  teams.  Building  up  stocks  within 
he  division  area  should  be  forbidden, 
except  in  position  defense  where  the 
irea  is  to  be  held  even  though  encircled, 
delicopter  evacuation  of  casualties  can 
oe  combined  with  the  delivery  of  small- 
aackage,  critical  supplies,  direct  from 
[:orps  or  army  dumps, 
ii  As  a  general  rule,  mobility  must  be 
^reserved,  at  the  cost  of  supply  build-up, 
;>y  all  echelons.  Maneuver  is  as  vital  to 
he  defense  as  it  is  to  the  attack. 

IT  is  probable  that  division  command- 
'  ers  and  their  staffs  will  have  a  greater 
land  in  target  determination  on  the  de- 
ense  than  on  the  offense.  Planning 
•rearranged  atomic  fires,  to  protect  a 
possible  corridor  into  our  main  defensive 
•ositions,  will  be  vastly  more  important 
han  planning  a  prearranged  artillery 
^arrage  is  now.  No  one  knows  better 
[han  the  division  commander  when  the 
,ategrity  of  his  force  is  seriously  threat- 
ned.  Confronted  with  an  overpowering 
nemy  thrust,  he  may  call  for  tactical 
tomic  fire  power  to  be  delivered  by 
pcket,  very  heavy  artillery,  or  tactical 
ir. 

Delivery  of  atomic  missiles  by  airplane 
wolves  comparatively  slight  changes, 
xcept  in  degree,  to  the  familiar  tac-air 
upport  of  ground  forces.  But  targets 
tust  be  far  more  carefully  evaluated,  to 
void  wasting  so  valuable  a  missile.  Safe¬ 
ly  measures  for  the  division’s  own  troops 
iannot  be  left  to  a  take-a-chance  attitude. 

Several  typical  missions  may  be  as- 
gned  the  defender’s  atomic  weapons: 
,1)  weaken  the  enemy  prior  to  our 
aunterattack;  (2)  destroy  hostile  con¬ 


centrations  (men  and  materiel)  which 
might  otherwise  soon  arrive  on  the  bat¬ 
tlefield;  (3)  curtain  the  withdrawal  of 
a  hard-pressed  element  of  our  forces. 

The  second  and  third  are  not  subject 
to  detailed  pre-planning,  although  some 
preparations  may  be  made  to  meet  their 
emergencies.  But  the  first  must  be  in¬ 
tegrated  into  every  appropriate  counter¬ 
attack  scheme.  Not  only  will  feasible 
locations  for  enemy  massing  after  a  pene¬ 
tration  into  our  lines  be  precisely  covered 
by  “on  call  fires  of  atomic  weapons,  but 
locations  which  might  conceivably  be¬ 
come  objectives  of  sorties  out  in  front  of 
our  main  defensive  lines  must  be  the 
subject  of  comprehensive  counterattack 
orders. 

If  weapons  capable  of  delivering  the 
atomic  missile  should  be  attached  to  the 
division,  additional  responsibility  must 
be  assumed  at  the  divisional  level.  Al¬ 
though  this  is  not  likely  now,  it  may 
occur  in  the  not  too  distant  future.  Re¬ 
strictions  on  targets,  time  of  fire,  and 
other  matters  will  doubtless  be  quite  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  restrictions  placed  on  at¬ 
tached  conventional  weapons. 

Numerous  tactical  and  logistical  bur¬ 
dens  will  fall  to  the  division  commander. 
He  will  become  vitally  concerned  with 
the  selection  of  positions,  with  measures 
for  detection,  and  with  the  security  of 
both  atomic  weapons  and  nuclear  com¬ 
ponents  of  missiles  as  soon  as  they  enter 
his  area.  He  will  also  have  a  much  larger 
share  in  target  analysis  and  selection. 
Furthermore,  the  movement  of  weapons, 
the  transportation  of  atomic  missiles  and 
nuclear  components,  and  the  special 
measures  required  to  support  atomic  bat¬ 
teries  will  put  an  added  strain  on  the 
division  G4.  Finally,  it  will  be  up  to 
the  division  to  evaluate  and  report  the 
effects  of  its  missiles  after  delivery  on  the 
target— a  task  involving  technical  aspects 
as  well  as  special  intelligence  from  for¬ 


ward  elements.  In  these  instances,  the 
division  staff  will  benefit  particularly 
from  the  aid  of  the  atomic  advisors  and 
technicians. 

UNTIL  the  day  when  atomic  weapons 
are  just  another  awful  aspect  of 
the  battlefield,  their  psychological  im¬ 
pact  cannot  be  given  too  much  attention. 
The  debilitating  effect  of  fear  is  always 
present.  And  of  all  fears,  dread  of  the 
unknown  is  the  most  difficult  to  conquer. 

The  key  to  a  successful  defense  is  a 
counterattack.  Therefore,  all  troops  must 
be  thoroughly  informed  about  the  ter¬ 
rifying  phenomena  they  will  experience 
in  an  atomic  counterattack.  Only  if 
they  have  complete  confidence  in  the  re¬ 
sults,  will  they  exploit  the  break-through 
with  the  impetuosity  that  is  vital  to  suc¬ 
cess.  False  notions  of  radiation  dangers 
and  alleged  contamination— through  en¬ 
emy  casualties,  terrain  or  equipment- 
must  be  dispelled  by  instruction  which 
the  troops  understand. 

Unit  commanders  should  be  shown 
that  the  risk  of  hostile  atomic  counter¬ 
action  resembles,  on  a  disproportionate 
scale,  the  risk  of  enemy  artillery  counter¬ 
action.  Exposure  of  immobilized  units 
to  enemy  observation  will  invite  destruc¬ 
tion;  therefore  success  lies  in  launching 
swift  pursuit  action  against  the  disor¬ 
ganized  foe.  Strict  though  decentralized 
control  of  subordinates  and  rapid  organi¬ 
zation  of  new  positions  will  be  the  best 
protection. 

Soldiers  below  field  grade  who  have 
participated  in  maneuvers  where  the 
atomic  bomb  was  actually  exploded 
should  be  given  opportunities  to  recount 
their  experiences  to  soldier  audiences. 
The  personal  note— with  the  tendency 
of  veterans  to  favorably  exaggerate  past 
experiences— would  convince  many  who 
might  be  skeptical  of  scientific  informa¬ 
tion. 
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The  fast  exploitation  of  an  atomic  strike  will  be  rewarded  with  prisoners  and  relatively  undamaged  weap¬ 
ons  and  equipment.  These  weapons  were  in  the  area  of  burst  of  a  test  atomic  explosion  on  Frenchman  Flats. 
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CAREER  MANAGEMENT  AND  YOUR  FUTURE 


AS  the  combat  arms  soldier  surveys  his  present  condition  and  future  prospects,  he  wonders  if 
Career  Management  Division  is  capable  of  giving  him  the  helping  hand  he  needs  to  make 
his  career  as  a  soldier  meaningful.  He  hears  talk  of  “career  manglement.”  He  hears  that  officers 
of  the  administrative  and  technical  services  get  a  better  break  because  they  have  a  Chief  in 
Washington  to  represent  them.  And  he  hears  older  officers  talk  of  the  days  when  the  offices  of 
chiefs  of  combat  arms  “really  took  care  of  us. 

It  is  perfectly  obvious  that  if  Career  Management  is  doing  its  job,  such  comments  as  these  are 
based  on  a  lack  of  an  understanding  of  how  Career  Management  works  and  its  difficulties  in  cold 

and  hot  wars. 

Recognizing  this,  Major  General  James  C.  Fry,  the  Chief  of  Career  Management,  and  his 
staff  are  preparing  a  series  of  articles  on  career  management  and  how  it  works.  These  com 
ments  will  appear  in  future  issues  of  this  magazine. 

General  Fry  had  this  to  say  about  the  mission  of  Career  Management  and  the  need  for  a  full 
understanding  by  all  officers  of  its  policies  and  methods. 

“Our  Career  Management  goal  is  to  rotate  officers  through  different  assignments  in  order  tc 
develop  to  the  utmost  °the  inherent  abilities,  aptitudes,  skills  and  accumulated' knowledge  of  o 

maximum  number  of  officers.  Jj 

“When  conflicts  between  our  Career  Management  Program  and  the  combat  requirements  o 
the  Army  occur,  Career  Management  assignments  must  of  necessity  be  interrupted.  As  a  matte 
of  fact,  the  basic  concept  of  Career  Management  was  that  the  program  was  intended  to  apply 
solely  to  the  peacetime  development  of  officers  and  this  fact  needs  more  thorough  recognition. 

“There  are  no  mysteries  or  secrets  about  assignment  policies  and  I  hope  to  have  publisher 
detailed  information  about  how  CMD  assigns  officers  and  the  procedures  it  uses  in  selecting  of 
fleers  to  attend  military  schools. 

“There  are  good  assignments  and  there  are  others  that  offer  no  particular  professional  advan 
tapes  or  other  attraction.  But  all  assignments  must  be  filled,  and  the  officer  who  has  a  satisfying 
assignment  this  year  should  realize  that  he  is  moving  into  a  category  that  makes  him  eligible  fo 

a  less  desirable  assignment.” 

The  editors  hope  that  our  readers  will  tell  us  whether  they  think  the  series  is  useful.  W‘ 
shall  also  welcome  questions  about  Career  Management  and  shall  endeavor,  with  General  Fry’ 
assistance,  to  answer  them  as  clearly  and  fully  as  possible.  |j 


Who  Goes  to  School? 

THE  Army’s  military  education  program 
follows  two  general  patterns.  One 
progressively  develops  the  overall  po¬ 
tentialities  of  an  officer  and  the  other 
teaches  specialization  in  particular 
fields. 

Specialist  education  is  taught  at 
branch  schools,  the  Army  General 
School,  the  Army  Language  School  and 
other  similar  institutions.  The  various 
courses  offered  by  these  schools  are  listed 
in  the  Army  School  Catalogue,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Army  Pamphlet  20-21, 
which  is  published  annually.  Attend¬ 
ance  is  by  application  or  selection  on  a 
quota  basis  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  Army  in  each  particular  field. 

COMBAT  FORCES  JOURN/ 


Career-type  education  begins  wit 
the  basic  courses  in  the  branch  schoo 
and  extends  on  an  increasingly  selecth 
basis  to  the  Army  War  College  whic 
is  the  apex  of  the  Army’s  military  edi 
cational  system  for  officers. 

The  new  second  lieutenant  attenc 
the  basic  course  at  his  branch  schoc 
After  several  years  of  troop  duty  bi 
before  finishing  twelve  years  of  servic 
each  Regular  officer  and  a  quota  < 
Reserve  officers  will  attend  the  regul; 
advanced  courses  of  their  arm  or  servic 
All  other  Reserve  officers  on  extende 
active  duty,  and  a  percentage  of  Resen 
officers  not  on  active  duty,  attend  tl 
associate  advanced  courses.  At  the  a 


vanced  courses,  officers  receive  instruc¬ 
tion  peculiar  to  their  arm  or  service  that 
fits  them  for  duties  above  the  company 
or  battery  level.  They  also  receive  gen¬ 
eralized  instruction  that  prepares  them 
for  staff  assignments  on  higher  levels. 

Following  the  advanced  courses  of 
the  branch  schools,  career  education 
becomes  competitive. 

The  Command  and  General  Staff 
College  is  the  first  school  where  attend¬ 
ance  is  on  a  selective  basis.  It  conducts 
an  annual  course  for  Regular  officers 
and  two  associate  courses  each  year  for 
Reserve  officers.  Each  branch  has  an 
annual  quota  based  on  mobilization  re¬ 
quirements,  in  proportion  to  its  author¬ 
ized  strength  and  prescribed  mission. 
Based  on  current  student  quotas  ap¬ 
proximately  fifty  percent  of  all  Regular 
officers  will  attend  the  Command  and 
General  Staff  College. 

The  Army  War  College  is  the  next 
aigher  school.  Since  the  authorized  en- 
ollment  for  the  1953-54  course  is  only 
iOO  officers,  you  can  see  that  attendance 
Is  on  a  high  selective  basis.  Graduation 
Prom  the  Army  War  College  represents 
.'ompletion  of  the  Army’s  formal  educa- 
ion  requirement  for  the  assumption  of 
aigh-level  positions  in  the  Army  and  the 
Pepartment  of  Defense,  and  those 
vhich  the  Army  might  be  called  upon 
o  fill  with  other  governmental  agencies. 

The  joint  colleges  parallel  the  Army’s 
education  system.  These  are  the 
\rmed  Forces  Staff  College,  Industrial 
Gollege  of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  the 
National  War  College.  Due  to  limited 
[uotas  attendance  has  been  confined  to 
Regular  officers. 

Navy,  Marine  Corps,  and  Air  Force 
o lieges  invite  the  Army  to  send  officers 
o  their  colleges.  Quotas  are  limited  and 
ttendance  is  by  competitive  selection. 

V  number  of  foreign  colleges  also  extend 
ffvitations  to  a  limited  number  of 
tVrmy  officers.  Each  foreign  college  is 
onsidered  on  a  comparable  level  with 
'ne  of  our  own  colleges,  and  graduates 
■  re  given  the  same  consideration  in 
election  for  further  schooling  as  gradu¬ 
ates  from  the  corresponding  United 
States  college.  The  foreign  colleges 
presently  extending  invitations  are  listed 
jelow,  together  with  the  comparable 
level  United  States  college. 

National  War  College  or  Army  War 
College  Level 

British  Imperial  Defence  College 

Canadian  National  Defense  College 

French  Ecole  Superieure  de  Guerre 
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Armed  Forces  Staff  College  Level 
United  Kingdom  Joint  Services  Staff 
College  . 

Command  and  General  Staff  College 
Level 

Australian  Staff  College 

British  Staff  College 

Canadian  Staff  College 

French  Ecole  Major  d’Etat 

Indian  Defense  Services  Staff  College 

Italian  Army  War  College 

Pakistan  Staff  Colleoe 

Graduate  level  schooling  in  the 

physical  and  social  sciences  under  the 
Army  civil  schooling  program  has  in¬ 
creasing  importance.  A  subsequent  ar¬ 
ticle  will  cover  this  program  in  detail. 

OMPE1 1 1 IVE  selection  is  not  widely 
understood  if  the  number  of  in¬ 
quiries  received  by  the  Career  Manage¬ 
ment  Division  is  representative.  It 
means  simply  that  all  officers  of  a  branch, 
in  the  zone  of  consideration  established 
by  the  prerequisites  for  attendance  at  a 
college,  are  considered  competitively 
within  each  branch. 

The  mechanics  of  it  require  that  the 
names  of  all  officers  in  the  zone  of  con¬ 
sideration  be  arranged  in  order  of  merit 
according  to  existing  records.  Factors 
used  in  developing  this  list  include: 
command  and  staff  experience;  combat 
duty;  experience  on  school  staffs  and 
faculties;  previous  military  education, 
civilian  components  and  assignments; 
duty  with  military  missions,  as  military 
attache,  and  duty  with  joint  staffs  or 
other  services;  promotions,  demotions, 
and  disciplinary  actions;  efficiency  rat¬ 
ings;  and  age  and  years  of  service. 

Selection  methods.  A  detailed  ex¬ 
planation  of  actual  methods  of  selection 
would  be  extremely  difficult.  Records 
of  all  officers  in  the  eligible  groups  are 
studied  by  mature  and  unbiased  officers. 
Qualifications  of  each  are  checked  off 
on  work  sheets.  Great  weight  is  given 
to  command  experience  and  demon¬ 
strated  leadership.  The  broad  pattern 


of  an  officer’s  experience  is  considered 
and  the  degree  to  which  officers  have 
met  demands  that  would  seem  to  index 
this  future  potential  are  evaluated  care¬ 
fully.  The  officer’s  overall  efficiency 
index  for  the  past  five  years  of  service, 
as  determined  from  efficiency  reports, 
carries  great  weight.  But  this  is  not  the 
sole  deciding  factor.  The  method  can 
be  summed  up  as  careful,  unbiased  se¬ 
lection  based  upon  best  available  infor¬ 
mation,  weighing  carefully  the  qualifi¬ 
cations  and  interests  of  the  individual 
officer  and  the  requirements  of  the 
Army. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  an  officer  to 
submit  an  application  to  attend  one  of 
the  service  colleges.  Officers  are  con¬ 
sidered  by  their  arm  or  service  auto¬ 
matically  from  the  time  they  become 
eligible  until  they  pass  out  of  the  zone 
of  consideration.  Moreover,  selection  is 
without  regard  to  geographical  location 
or  assignment.  However,  officers  desir¬ 
ing  to  attend  an  Air,  Navy  or  foreign 
college  in  preference  to  an  Army  col¬ 
lege,  should  indicate  such  a  desire  on 
their  annual  preference  cards. 

Eligibility  prerequisites  for  Army  and 
joint  colleges  may  be  found  in  SR 
350-20-1,  SR  350-195-1,  and  DA  Pam¬ 
phlet  20-21.  Prerequisites  for  the  Air, 
Navy  and  foreign  colleges  are  similar 
to  Army  colleges  of  comparable  level. 
An  outstanding  officer  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  and  selected  for  a  service  col¬ 
lege  although  he  does  not  meet  all  the 
prerequisites  for  that  college. 

Due  to  limited  quotas,  many  officers 
will  never  attend  a  high  level  service 
college.  But  this  is  no  barrier  to  his 
career  progress.  As  in  the  past,  out¬ 
standing  leaders  will  be  developed 
through  on-the-job  training  and  a  diver¬ 
sity  of  career  broadening  assignments. 

This  last  facet  of  career  development 
deserves  more  emphasis.  All  officers 
cannot  expect  to  attend  our  top  military 
schools  and  it  is  evident  that  some  of 
those  selected  will  not  necessarily  prove 
to  be  our  ablest  officers  in  time  of  emer¬ 
gency.  So,  many  officers  who  were  not 
selected  for  higher  schooling  may  make 
their  way  into  the  select  group  of  gen¬ 
eral  officers  who  guide  our  armies  in 
time  of  war.  A  most  striking  example 
of  this  from  the  relatively  recent  past  is 
the  career  of  General  James  A.  Van 
Fleet  whose  abilities  lifted  him  to  high 
and  distinguished  command,  despite  his 
lack  of  formal  military  education  above 
the  advanced  course  of  his  basic  arm. 

[Next  month:  How  your  assignments 
are  made.] 
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Building  Community  Relations 


Captain  Frederick  Jenkins 


COMMUNITY  programs  successfully 
practiced  by  the  5th  Infantry  Divi¬ 
sion  included  three-day  open  houses  for 
parents  of  trainees  in  the  seventh  week 
of  training,  with  foster  parents  from 
surrounding  Pennsylvania  communities 
invited  to  participate;  adoption  of  train¬ 
ing  battalions  by  cities  and  hamlets  near 
the  post;  and  visits  of  farm-bred  trainees 
to  farms  in  the  region  over  week  ends. 

A  further  development  of  these  pro¬ 
grams  resulted  in  the  adoption  of  a 
number  of  orphans  by  trainees  of  one 
battalion. 

Each  of  the  programs  had  a  minimum 
of  Army  direction  and  every  effort  was 
made  to  let  communities  and  families 
direct  their  own  activities.  The  Division 
planted  the  seed  of  the  idea  in  the  minds 
of  potential  participants,  and  except  for 
occasional  behind-the-scene  watering  and 
weeding  sat  back  and  watched  it  grow. 

In  the  belief  that  recruits  make  better 
soldiers  if  their  families  are  given  a  first¬ 
hand  taste  of  Army  life,  battalion  com¬ 
manders  wrote  to  each  soldier’s  parents 
shortly  after  his  arrival  for  training.  This 
letter  told  the  parents  about  pass  rules, 
why  trainees  could  not  have  their  own 
cars  on  the  reservation,  the  need  for 
cheerful  letters,  and  how  parents  could 
help  their  sons  avoid  going  AWOL.  The 
letter  also  invited  the  parents  to  the 
Open  House  the  battalion  held  at  the 
end  of  the  seventh  week  of  training. 

The  letter  listed  approved  hotels  and 
motels  in  the  area  and  stated  that  the 
Army  was  unable  to  assume  any  of  the 
expense  of  parents  during  the  visit. 

THE  first  Parents’  Open  House  was 
typical  of  all  of  them.  It  began  on 
Saturday  afternoon  with  about  300  par¬ 
ents  of  trainees  in  the  46th  Field  Ar¬ 
tillery  Battalion  assembling  at  a  service 
club  where  they  met  their  sons  and  were 
given  a  helping  hand  in  finding  lodging 
for  the  week  end. 

The  first  event  was  a  dance  at  the  serv¬ 
ice  club.  The  commanding  general, 
regimental  and  battalion  commanders 


Captain  Frederick  Jenkins,  Infantry, 
was  the  Public  Information  officer,  5th 
Infantry  Division. 
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rHE  creation  and  maintenance  of  good  community  relations  is  a  most  difficult  task  foi 
commanders  of  large  training  centers  where  thousands  of  young  soldiers  in  a  few  shor 
weeks  go  through  new  experiences  that  subject  them  to  tensions  that  are  completelj 
foreign  to  their  previous  ways  of  life. 

The  problem  is  twofold:  to  make  the  transition  from  home  and  civilian  life  to  the  lift 
of  a  soldier  as  easy  and  painless  as  possible,  and  to  create  in  the  surrounding  community 
an  interest  in  and  respect  for  these  American  boys,  who  though  they  come  from  home 
several  hundred  miles  away  are  not  unlike  the  native  youth  of  the  community. 

Many  commanders  have  wrestled  with  these  problems  and  solved  them  in  way 
satisfactory  to  the  local  situation  or  in  ways  satisfactory  to  their  own  ways  of  doing  things 
There  cannot  be  any  hard  and  fast  rules-if  there  were  they  would  have  been  reduces 
to  official  doctrine  in  the  dry  language  of  regulations  long  ago. 

Before  it  was  closed  down  recently,  the  5th  Infantry  Division  at  Indiantown  Ga j 
Military  Reservation,  commanded  by  Major  General  George  B.  Barth,  had  worked  ou 
a  most  effective  program  that  is  worthy  of  attention. 


Mom  looks  on  while  big  brother  shows  kid  sister  how  to  fire  the  60mm.  nv 
tar.  Mrs.  Julia  Renni  and  daughter  travelled  from  Milwaukee  to  IndiantoM 
Gap  to  visit  Private  Robert  Renni  during  the  19th  Field  Artillery  Battalioi 
"Parents'  Open  House"  at  the  end  of  the  seventh  week  of  training. 

COMBAT  FORCES  JOURN 


Two  Red  Diamond  trainees  are  Sunday  guests  of  a  family  living  in  a  nearby 
community.  These  "foster  parents"  affairs  were  highly  successful. 


and  their  wives  attended  and  talked  with 
as  many  parents  as  possible.  This  get- 
together  gave  a  parent  a  chance  to  talk 
with  his  son’s  immediate  commander  and 
with  other  officers  in  charge  of  his  train¬ 
ing  and  well-being.  Mothers  were  espe¬ 
cially  interested  in  talking  to  wives  of 
officers. 

Junior  officers  and  their  wives  sup¬ 
ported  the  program  and  many  of  the 
young  wives  served  as  unofficial  welcom¬ 
ing  committees,  greeting  parents  and 
making  them  feel  at  home. 

Dance  partners  were  USO  junior 
hostesses  from  nearby  communities.  At 
[the  end  of  the  dance,  parents  departed 
for  their  overnight  accommodations  and 
trainees  returned  to  barracks. 

The  next  morning  the  parents  attend¬ 
ed  an  all-trainee  battalion  parade.  Fa¬ 
thers  who  were  veterans  were  asked  to 
judge  drill  competition.  After  seeing  a 
display  of  all  the  weapons  and  training 
aids  used  in  the  16-week  cycle,  parents 
and  sons  visited  company  officers,  non- 
coms,  and  fellow  soldiers. 

After  the  noon  meal  in  the  battalion 
mess  hall  trainees  were  given  special 
passes,  good  until  reveille  Monday.  This 
gave  them  the  rest  of  the  week  end 
with  their  parents.  It  is  worth  remark¬ 
ing  that  some  trainees  accompanied  their 
parents  to  the  post  chapel  for  Sunday 
morning  services. 

One  of  the  chief  objections  raised 
when  the  Parents’  Open  House  program 
was  first  suggested  was  the  matter  of 
lousing.  Some  senior  staff  members  were 
afraid  that  some  parents  would  arrive  at 
the  post,  say,  “Here  I  am.  You  take  care 
if  me,”  and  overtax  housing  facilities. 
But  not  a  single  such  case  occurred.  The 
furnishing  of  a  list  of  approved  motels 
md  hotels  in  the  area  in  the  letter  the 
lattalion  commanders  mailed  out  made 
it  clear  that  the  Army  could  not  furnish 
quarters. 

Distance  was  no  barrier  to  participa- 
:ion.  Parents  came  from  as  far  as  a  thou¬ 
sand  miles  to  be  with  their  sons. 

THE  community  “adoption’’  program 
I  began  when  delegates  of  the  Lebanon 
^Pennsylvania)  USO  Council  asked 
General  Barth  if  they  could  invite  a  bat¬ 
talion  of  trainees  to  Lebanon  homes  for 
master  Sunday  dinner. 

General  Barth  believed  that  if  one 
Community  wanted  to  entertain  men  in 
their  homes,  other  communities  prob¬ 
ably  felt  the  same  way.  A  few  discreet 
inquiries  proved  this  was  true.  Letters 
requesting  the  opportunity  to  entertain 
trainees  “just  as  we’d  like  our  own  sons 
in  the  service  to  be  invited  into  the 
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homes  of  other  families,”  began  to  flow 
into  the  headquarters. 

Certain  specifications  were  established. 
When  a  large  number  of  community 
residents  had  shown  a  desire  to  adopt  a 
battalion,  a  delegation  of  civic  leaders 
from  that  community  was  invited  to 
visit  the  post  and  invite  the  assembled 
trainees  to  be  their  guests  on  the  Sun¬ 
day  following  their  third  week  of  train¬ 
ing. 

The  timing  of  the  battalion  visit  to 
a  community  was  particularly  important. 
It  was  desirable  that  the  event  be  held 
before  trainees  became  eligible  for  their 
first  passes.  That  was  why  the  third 
week  end  was  selected. 

Local  sponsors— chambers  of  com¬ 
merce,  USO  Councils,  or  other  civic 
groups— listed  the  names  and  addresses 
of  families  who  would  entertain  one  or 
more  soldiers  and  assigned  soldiers  to 
them.  The  Army  provided  transporta¬ 
tion  to  and  from  a  central  point  in  the 
town. 

Families  that  “adopted”  a  soldier  were 
invited  to  be  guests  at  the  Parents’  Week 
End  Open  House  at  the  end  of  the 
seventh  week  and  meet  the  soldiers’  real 
parents.  They  wen  also  honor  guests  at 
the  graduation  <  rises  at  the  end  of 
the  training  pej  d.  Many  firm  friend¬ 
ships  between  “Osier  parents”  and  real 
parents  develop* 

Host  familie:  >k  their  “new  sons’ 


home  for  a  family  dinner,  visited  with 
them  for  a  few  hours,  and  then  accom¬ 
panied  them  to  a  special  program  of  en¬ 
tertainment  or  dance  sponsored  by  a 
civic  group. 

Local  newspaper  editorials  have 
praised  the  adoption  program  as  an  “ex¬ 
citing  adventure  in  hospitality”  and  a 
“tribute  to  the  American  spirit  of  neigh¬ 
borliness.” 

This  “foster  community”  plan  has  giv¬ 
en  more  than  5,000  trainees  from  the 
5th  Infantry  Division  a  “home  away 
from  home.”  Sunday  dinners  and  warm 
hospitality  have  created  many  friend¬ 
ships  between  local  citizens  and  trainees, 
many  of  whom  were  away  from  their 
own  homes  for  the  first  time  in  their 
lives. 

THE  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  one  of 
the  smaller  towns  requested  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  adopting  a  battalion,  then  re¬ 
ported  they  needed  help  in  “selling  the 
idea”  to  townspeople.  It  seemed  that 
during  World  War  II,  troops  processing 
through  Indiantown  had  created  trouble 
in  the  town  and  some  citizens  still  had 
a  distaste  for  men  in  uniform.  This  was 
a  real  challenge. 

A  special  brochure  was  prepared  for 
Chamber  officials.  Included  were  favor¬ 
able  clippings  of  new  stories  and  edi¬ 
torials  from  newspapers  of  other  towns 
that  had  taken  part  in  the  program  as 
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well  as  letters  from  mayors,  clergymen, 
trainees,  and  hosts  all  praising  the  pro¬ 
gram.  With  fingers  crossed,  the  once- 
bitten  townsfolk  agreed  to  go  along  with 
the  Chamber  and  invited  a  battalion  to 
be  their  guests.  The  Army  now  has  an 
unblemished  reputation  in  that  com¬ 
munity. 

Battalion  officers  were  encouraged  to 
write  “thank  you’’  notes  to  the  commit- 
tees  responsible  for  planning  and  execut¬ 
ing  the  program,  fndividual  soldiers 
seldom  needed  to  be  reminded  of  their 
duty  in  thanking  their  hosts  and  host¬ 
esses. 

AN  outgrowth  of  the  Training  Battalion 
Adoption  Program  was  the  “adoption” 
of  an  entire  orphanage  in  Harrisburg 
by  the  trainees  of  the  1st  Battalion,  10th 
Infantry,  which  had  been  entertained 
only  a  few  weeks  before  by  the  citizens 
of  that  city. 

Again,  the  “spontaneous”  approach 
was  used.  The  idea  was  casually  broached 
to  the  Battalion’s  Privates  Council  by 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Arthur  C.  Blan¬ 
ton,  the  battalion  commander.  The 
council  went  for  it  enthusiastically. 


Again  the  main  problem  was  .to  slow 
down  the  enthusiasm  of  the  sponsors— 
this  time,  soldiers.  More  than  a  thousand 
dollars  were  contributed  in  less  than 
three  weeks  by  the  trainees. 

Three  television  sets  were  given  to 
the  Orphanage.  Groups  of  orphans  were 
taken  on  tours  of  the  post,  where  they 
enjoyed  athletic  contests,  ate  in  mess 
halls  and  saw  movies  in  Army  theaters. 
Many  of  the  children  were  taken  on 
outings  to  amusement  parks  and  movies 
by  the  trainees. 

The  perennial  trainee  problem  of 
what  to  do  on  a  free  week  end  was 
solved.  They’d  visit  the  orphanage,  teach 
the  kids  how  to  play  baseball,  or  just  talk. 

The  graduation  of  the  battalion  spelled 
the  end  of  the  orphan  adoption.  It 
would  have  been  carried  on  by  other  bat¬ 
talions  had  not  the  inactivation  of  the 
division  been  in  the  works. 

THE  program  for  farm-bred  soldiers  was 
sponsored  by  the  agricultural  commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Lebanon  County  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  the  Grange,  farm  women’s 
groups,  and  individual  farmers. 

On  succeeding  week  ends,  groups  of 


trainees  were  met  at  the  Lebanon  Farm 
Bureau  Office  by  farm  families.  Each 
family  would  take  one  or  two  farm-bred 
soldiers  home  for  the  full  week  end. 
The  men  would  shed  their  uniforms  and 
don  the  clothes  they’d  thought  they’d 
not  be  wearing  until  their  term  of  serv¬ 
ice  was  over.  Comments  from  host  farm¬ 
ers  have  been  good,  and  men  interviewed 
upon  their  return  have  expressed  ad¬ 
miration  for  the  Pennsylvania  Dutch 
farmer  and  his  methods.  Farm  boys 
from  Minnesota  and  other  states  have 
thus  learned  something  of  the  farming 
methods  of  their  hosts. 

From  these  programs,  the  5th  Division: 
has  learned  a  simple  formula  for  suc¬ 
cessful  parent  and  community  relations: 

Tell  a  few  civic-minded  citizens  in: 
the  communities  what  needs  to  be  done 
for  the  men  of  your  command.  Then 
sit  back  and  watch  those  communities 
go  to  work.  All  they  want  is  to  be  told 
what  the  needs  are.  The  commander 
may  have  to  encourage  the  workers  at: 
times,  but  he  never  does  it  publicly.  The 
natural  expansive  heart  of  the  “in¬ 
formed”  American  citizen  does  the  job 
for  the  Army. 


A  Pennsylvania  Dutch  farm  family  show  off  their  herd  to  two  Midwest  farm  boys  in  training  at  Indiantown  Gap. 


*  CEREBRATIONS  * 

)ur  literate  cocktail-hour  tacticians  stand  to  receive  as  much  as  $10.00  for  their 
:ontributions  to  this  department.  However,  the  price  for  those  “dashed  off” 
vith  scant  consideration  for  the  rules  of  composition  and  rhetoric  will  be  much 
ess.  Hold  them  to  four  or  five  hundred  words  and  type  them  double-spaced. 


late  the  Rater 

.  Efficiency  reports  are  the  means  by 
Ivhich  an  officer’s  excellence  is  measured, 
nd  his  advancement,  schooling  and 
ssignments  to  a  large  degree  deter¬ 
mined.  All  agree  that  efficiency  reports 
re  necessary,  but  not  all  agree  that  they 
,re  properly  evaluated. 

Regardless  of  what  form  the  efficiency 
pport  takes,  or  how  the  officer’s  efficien- 
iy  is  measured,  the  answer  is  still  given 
[y  the  individual  doing  the  rating.  He 
lay  be  a  “high"  rater  or  a  “low”  rater, 
nd  unless  this  fact  is  taken  into  account 
me  efficiency  reports  submitted  by  him 
ave  little  meaning.  It  is  common  knowl- 
dge  that  a  particular  officer  may  get 
straight  7.0”  under  one  rater  for  a  time, 
nd  yet  under  another  rater  he  can  get 
nly  4.2.  It  is  also  known  that  certain 
/pes  of  duty  carry  7.0  ratings  and  others 
ill  in  the  4.2  bracket.  But  these  rat- 
lgs  can  be  rectified  and  correlated  if  a 
iter’s  “mean  rating"  is  determined,  and 
ie  difference  between  his  “mean”  and 
ie  mean  of  all  ratings  is  applied  to  each 
f  his  ratings. 

For  instance,  a  high  rater  submits 
venty  efficiency  reports,  with  a  mean  or 
^erage  rating  of  6.4.  Assume  that  the 
sneral  mean  or  average  rating  is  5.4. 
very  rating  submitted  by  this  high  rater 
lould  be  reduced  by  1.0  to  account  for 
ie  fact  that  all  his  ratings  are  1.0  above 
ie  ratings  given  by  all  other  raters  on 
ie  average. 

By  the  same  token,  if  a  low  rater  sub- 
lits  twenty  efficiency  reports  with  a 
lean  of  4.6,  all  his  ratings  should  be 
lised  by  0.8  to  bring  them  in 
ne  with  all  ratings  submitted. 

Does  this  do  an  injustice  to 
n  officer  who  has  received  a 
.0  rating  from  the  high  rater? 

Hide  his  rating  has  been  re- 
uced  to  6.0,  he  has  done  as 
'ell  as  the  officer  who  re¬ 
vived  a  5.2  rating  from  the 
)w  rater,  and  his  rating  is  0.6 
jbove  the  average  which  still 
juts  him  in  the  high  excellent 
X  superior  category. 

|  Is  this  method  of  correlating 
rficieney  reports  feasible  of 
dministering?  All  efficiency 
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reports  find  their  way  eventually  to  a 
central  office  of  record  in  Washington. 
The  efficiency  report  form  may  be  modi¬ 
fied  to  include  the  number  of  officers 
rated,  and  the  mean  rating,  both  of 
which  would  be  accomplished  by  the 
rating  officer.  The  rectification  of  the 
ratings  should  then  be  done  in  the  final 
office  of  record. 

Unless  some  method  is  used  to  cor¬ 
relate  the  efficiency  reports  of  individual 
raters,  and  ratings  that  inevitably  accom¬ 
pany  certain  types  of  duty,  the  plums 
will  always  go  to  those  who  can  manage 
to  keep  themselves  on  the  gravy  train. 

Col.  D.  C.  Little 
Artillery 

Commo  to  the  Signal 

If,  as  a  commander,  you  have  ever 
watched  a  firefight  on  a  Korean  outpost 
at  night,  communications  is  a  very  im¬ 
portant  personal  subject.  Suppose  the 
fight  is  only  600  yards  from  where  you 
stand  on  the  MLR.  You  ought  to  be  able 
to  follow  it  blow  by  blow,  but  as  far  as 
knowing  what  is  going  on  out  there,  you 
might  as  well  be  on  the  moon. 

Joe  Chink  is  pounding  the  path  con¬ 
necting  the  outpost  with  the  MLR  with 
mortar  and  artillery.  The  land  wire  you 
had  laid  was  knocked  out  before  the 
close-in  action  on  the  outpost  started.  Joe 
is  jabbering  away  on  your  radio  net.  You 
suspect  the  operator  on  the  OP  is  send¬ 
ing  like  mad  but  you  can’t  read  him. 
He’s  probably  too  excited  to  shift  to  the 
alternate  battalion  frequency— if  he  re¬ 


members  it.  Flares  are  popping  off  all 
around  like  Roman  candles  and  these 
with  other  battle  pyrotechnics  make  vis¬ 
ual  signalling  of  any  kind  impossible. 

Something’s  going  on  for  sure,  but 
what?  Frankly,  you  don’t  know.  You’re 
missing  the  information  without  which 
a  commander  cannot  act  intelligently. 
You  can’t  let  that  outpost  go,  so  you 
order  a  platoon  forward  from  the  MLR 
knowing  the  only  route  out  is  zeroed-in 
with  Chink  mortar  fire.  Blind  reaction 
is  more  often  the  rule  than  the  exception 
in  the  position-type  night  warfare.  Such 
communication  troubles  at  the  battalion 
and  lower  tactical  levels  have  been  one 
of  the  most  serious  handicaps  confront¬ 
ing  the  Eighth  Army. 

Communications  are  one  thing  that 
most  of  us  take  for  granted  until  they 
go  out.  Indispensable  as  they  are  to  the 
sound  discharge  of  command,  the  status 
accorded  “communications”  in  the  infan¬ 
try  is  that  of  a  poor  relation.  Vast  sums 
of  money  have  been  devoted  to  the  de¬ 
velopment  and  procurement  of  advanced 
communication  equipment  for  our  fight¬ 
ing  men.  Not  enough  attention  has  been 
paid  to  ensuring  that  this  equipment 
is  operated  by  competent,  interested, 
trained  soldiers. 

Not  enough  prestige  and  weight  is  as¬ 
signed  to  the  men  whose  job  it  is  to  see 
that  communications  work  at  the  point 
where  the  fighting  is.  The  relatively  low 
rank  which  commo  men  hold  in  the  in¬ 
fantry  is  revealing.  The  commo  chief 
in  a  rifle  company  holds  the  same  rank 
as  the  first  cook,  but  rates  below  every 
squad  leader  in  the  outfit.  There  are 
almost  300  commo  men  in  a  rifle  regi¬ 
ment.  As  a  group,  these  men  hold  low¬ 
er  ratings  than  their  skill  should  justify. 

A  young  infantry  officer  who  gets 
tagged  with  the  commo  label  is  taking  a 
chance  with  his  career.  It’s  unfortunate, 
but  generally  true,  that  in  the  infantry 
commo  is  a  dead-end  street  for  officers 
and  to  a  lesser  extent  for  enlisted  men. 

When  we  turn  over  the  op¬ 
eration  of  expensive  and  com¬ 
plicated  signal  equipment  to 
men  who  regard  commo  as  a 
hindrance  toward  advance¬ 
ment,  we  can’t  expect  perfect 
results.  The  record  shows  that 
we  don’t  get  them. 

One  thing  that  has  not  been 
tried  is  to  make  the  Signal 
Corps  responsible  for  the 
communications  down  to  and 
including  company  headquar¬ 
ters.  Pushing  the  Signal 
Corps  responsibility  down¬ 
ward  would  automatically  in- 
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crease  the  career  and  professional  inter¬ 
est  of  men  responsible  for  infantry  com¬ 
munications.  It  will  not  in  itself  solve 
all  problems  but  it  will  fix  responsibility 
for  communications  on  the  one  group 
best  able  to  deliver  the  goods. 

This  idea  is  not  new.  It  has  so  much 
merit  that  it  seems  worth  while  to  restate 
its  advantages.  The  level  at  which  vari¬ 
ous  specialist  functions  are  taken  over 
and  performed  by  a  specialized  arm  or 
service  is  not  fixed  or  immutable.  As 
engineers,  quartermasters  and  signalmen 
have  developed  in  response  to  the  needs 
of  war,  they  have  been  married  with  the 
basic  combat  arms  at  company,  regi¬ 
mental,  division,  or  higher  levels.  Many 
of  these  specialized  functions  were  once 
performed  entirely  by  the  infantry,  and 
in  rudimentary  form,  are  still  carried  on 
at  company  level. 

Today  we  find  medical  aidmen  at¬ 
tached  to  rifle  platoons,  artillery  forward 
observers  with  companies,  engineer  pla¬ 
toons  with  battalions,  artillery  battalions 
working  with  regiments,  and  signal  and 
other  special  units  with  divisions.  It 
would  be  just  as  logical  to  have  the  Sig¬ 
nal  Corps  perform  the  communications 
function  for  our  infantry  companies  as 
it  is  for  the  medics  to  provide  company 
aidmen. 

If  the  Signal  Corps  was  given  the 
communications  mission,  our  communi¬ 
cations  would  be  handled  by  signal 
men,  not  converted  riflemen,  hastily 
trained.  The  senior  noncoms  and  officers 
responsible  for  infantry  communications 
would  be  professionally  interested  in 
commo.  They  would  be  serving  in  their 
main  interest,  not  in  a  side  line.  Most 
important,  the  Signal  Corps  would  gain 
from  more  intimate  association  with  the 
infantry  at  the  combat  level.  And  the 
operation,  design,  and  maintenance  of 
signal  equipment  would  inevitably  im¬ 
prove. 

The  chief  argument  against  moving 
Signal  Corps  responsibility  for  communi¬ 
cations  down  to  company  level  is  the 
persistent  phobia  that  the  unit  command¬ 
er  should  own  all  of  his  resources  out¬ 
right.  This  principle  continues  to  have 
adherents  in  a  day  when  only  the  theater 
commander  even  approaches  possessing 
command  control  over  all  units  needed 
for  the  discharge  of  a  mission.  Lower 
echelons  are  daily  and  even  hourly  de¬ 
pendent  upon  many  other  arms  and 
services  for  their  very  military  survival. 

Aren’t  we  taking  too  great  a  risk  to 
permit  semi-trained  men  to  handle  the 
first  prerequisite  of  effective  command 
—communications? 

Lt.  Col.  William  R.  Kintner 
Infantry 
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THE  ARTILLERY  SCHOOL 

Battlefield  Illumination  Division 

In  line  with  continuing  efforts  to  im¬ 
prove  target  acquisition,  instruction  in  il¬ 
lumination  has  been  centralized  at  TAS  in 
a  Battlefield  Illumination  Division  of  the 
Department  of  Observation. 

The  four  officers  and  eleven  men  in  the 
division  have  the  mission  of  organizing  and 
presenting  an  instructional  program  in  the 
use  of  searchlights.  In  addition,  it  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  other  visible  and  invisibile 
(e.g.,  infrared)  illumination  research,  doc¬ 
trine,  and  instruction,  as  well  as  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  techniques  for  the  employment 
of  searchlights. 

A  course  of  instruction  for  the  field  il¬ 
lumination  crewman  (MOS  1763)  will 
start  on  or  about  1  September.  Three  weeks 
long,  the  course  will  cover  operation,  main¬ 
tenance,  and  employment  of  the  truck- 
mounted,  60-inch  searchlight.  Additional 
courses  for  the  section  chief  and  for  main¬ 
tenance  personnel  are  now  in  the  planning 
stage.  The  division  will  also  present  il¬ 
lumination  instruction  in  such  general  resi¬ 
dent  courses  as  ABOC  and  AOAC. 

Crater  Analysis 

A  new  POI  has  been  adopted  for  all 
classes  on  crater  and  fragment  analysis.  Of 
particular  import  is  the  fact  that  increased 
time  has  been  allotted  for  both  conference 
and  practical  field  work. 

The  increased  time  allocated  field  work 
is,  in  a  sense,  a  return  to  the  system  pre¬ 
viously  employed  at  TAS;  it  calls  for  “live 
shoots”  that  enable  each  student  crater 
analysis  team  to  study  fresh  craters  much 
as  they  would  in  combat.  Attempts  in  the 
past  to  utilize  service  practice  craters  were 
found  unsatisfactory;  variety  of  types  was 
lacking,  and  distinguishing  features  were 
virtually  eliminated  after  one  class  had 
tramped  the  ground. 

As  an  adjunct  to  conference  work,  TF 
6-1686,  “Crater  Analysis,”  recently  com¬ 
pleted,  has  been  included.  TM  30-240, 
“Soviet  Projectile  Identification  Guide,”  has 
been  received  in  sufficient  quantity  to  be 
made  available  to  students  as  a  training  aid. 

Technique  of  Attqck 

A  new  class  in  artillery  tactics— “Basic 
Considerations  in  Application  of  Artillery 
Fire  in  the  Attack  of  Targets”— is  now  in 
the  process  of  preparation.  It  will  instruct 
artillery  men  in  the  determination  of  the 
amount  of  ammunition  necessary  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  given  effect  on  a  target  of  a  given 
nature.  The  mathematics  involved  will  be 
reduced  to  graphical  form  and  will  provide 
S3s  a  general  guide  for  matching  a  mini¬ 
mum  expenditure  of  ammunition  with  de¬ 
sired  effect  on  a  target.  The  Combat 


Development  Department  is  providing  the 
statistical  data. 

It  is  anticipated  the  instruction  will  be 
included  in  various  POIs  in  October  of  this 
year. 

Large  Angle  “T” 

When  a  large  angle  “T”  (over  800  mils) 
exists,  many  of  the  deviations  right  or  left 
of  the  “OT”  line  seen  by  the  observer  are 
actually  caused  by  normal  range  dispersion. 
Observers  with  limited  firing  experience 
frequently  have  unnecessarily  expended 
ammunition  and  frustrated  themselves  in 
an  effort  to  bring  these  wandering  rounds 
to  the  line.  TAS  is  now  processing  a 
change  to  FM  6-40  which  emphasizes  this 
vagary  of  large  angle  “T”  missions. 

The  change  instructs  the  observer  that, 
in  effecting  his  adjustment,  he  should  take 
advantage  of  terrain  sensings  for  range  and 
not  try  to  correct  small  deviations  to  the 
“OT”  line. 

FDC  is  also  affected  in  that  the  FICO 
is  given  an  additional  duty:  Required  to 
measure  the  angle  “T”  after  announcing 
the  range  for  the  initial  plot  of  each  mis- 
sion,  he  announces  that  angle  to  the  closest 
100  mils  if  it  exceeds  800  mils;  this  in- 
formation  is  then  transmitted  to  the  ob¬ 
server  immediately  after  the  on-the-way  for 
the  first  volley;  e.g.,  “On  the  way.  Angle 
‘T’  (so  many)  mils.”  This  procedure  in-  | 
sures  that  the  observer  is  aware  of  the 
large  angle  “T.” 

Decentralized  Fire  Direction 

TAS  is  conducting  tests  of  the  concept  . 
of  decentralized  fire  direction.  This  con¬ 
cept  places  the  battalion  FDC  in  a  super¬ 
visory  position  and  makes  the  battery  FDC 
the  working  agency  that  actually  deter¬ 
mines  the  commands  to  be  sent  to  the  guns. 
Special  Text  6-40-1,  prepared  at  TAS, 
covers  the  system  as  now  developed;  this 
text  will  not  be  available  for  purchase  or 
for  distribution  to  other  than  students  being 
trained  in  the  decentralized  system  for  test¬ 
ing  purposes. 

THE  INFANTRY  SCHOOL 

1953  Army  Pistol  Team 

TIS  was  host  in  July  to  fifty-four  of  the 
Army’s  best  pistol  shots.  The  twenty  best 
shooters  were  selected  to  represent  the 
Army  in  the  West  Georgia  pistol  matches,  , 
Fort  Benning,  El  Paso,  Texas,  and  the  Far 
Southwestern  Regional  matches,  the  Na¬ 
tional  Pistol  matches,  Camp  Perry,  Ohio. 

* 

Marksmanship 

Several  instructors  from  TIS  conducted 
a  course  in  rifle  marksmanship  training  in 
August  at  Camp  Perry,  Ohio.  The  course 
was  designed  to  foster  a  uniform  civilian- 
military  method  of  Ml  instruction. 

Rifle  instructors  from  the  regular  Army, 
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reserve  components  of  all  services,  and  in¬ 
structors  of  the  National  Rifle  Association 
llubs  were  shown  the  latest  rifle  instrue- 
ional  techniques  taught  at  TIS. 

Arctic  Warfare  Schooling 

To  keep  TIS  abreast  of  the  latest  Arctic 
warfare  technique,  eleven  officers  attended 
he  one-month  Army  Indoctrination  Field 
dxercise  at  Big  Delta,  Alaska.  It  stressed 
he  problems  confronted  during  an  Arctic 
ummer,  and  included  survival,  types  of 
ood  and  methods  of  travel. 

ield  Expedients 

TIS  is  placing  greater  emphasis  on  the 
ise  of  field-expedient  training  aids.  The 
im  is  to  teach  students  how  to  construct 
nd  use  teaching  aids  made  from  materials 
[eadilv  available  in  the  field.  It  is  believed 


this  will  aid  instructors  and  raise  the  stand¬ 
ard  of  Infantry  instruction. 

Extension  Course  Revision 

The  Infantry  Army  Extension  Course 
program  has  been  revised  to  parallel  the 
resident  instruction  now  offered  at  TIS. 

Many  new  sub-courses  have  been  added, 
some  deleted  or  changed,  and  a  few  of  the 
older  ones  have  been  retained.  The  twenty 
series  of  the  overhauled  program  is  now 
available  for  issue  to  students.  The  others 
are  expected  to  be  ready  on  or  about  the 
following  dates:  Thirty  series,  1  October 
1953;  Forty  series,  1  April  1954;  Fifty 
series,  1  January  1954. 

Prior  to  the  above  dates,  the  sub-courses 
for  the  thirty,  forty  and  fifty  series,  as 
listed  in  the  Extension  Course  Program’s 
1952  catalog,  will  remain  in  effect.  The 
present  sixty  series  distributed  by  the  In¬ 


fantry  School  will  be  integrated  with  the 
fifty  series.  An  entirely  new  sixty  series  is 
now  available  from  the  Command  and  Gen¬ 
eral  Staff  College. 

USAR  School  Examinations 

TIS  has  mailed  its  comprehensive  yearly 
examinations  to  cover  subjects  presented 
by  Infantry  branches  of  USAR  Schools. 
These  examinations  were  sent  to  the  schools 
on  30  June  1953  to  cover  the  training 
period  ending  31  August  1953.  Examina¬ 
tions  included  four  one-hour  tests  to  be 
administered  and  returned  to  TIS  by  15 
August. 

Material  for  use  with  the  classroom  phase 
of  USAR  instruction  for  1953-54  was 
mailed  in  July.  This  material  included  a 
catalog  of  instruction  and  training  material 
necessary  for  effective  presentation. 


The  Artillery  Center 


- — — - - 

Reorganization  of 

1  The  new  organization  of  The  Artillery  Center  is  shown 
n  the  chart  below.  In  consolidating  and  streamlining  the 
perations  of  the  school,  the  reorganization  placed  heavy 
mphasis  on  the  reduction  of  overhead  activities. 

All  instructional  departments  will  now  operate  under  the 
iewly  created  Office  of  the  Deputy  Assistant  Commandant. 
Pombined  in  this  one  office  are  the  previously  separate 
unctions  of  the  Supervisor  of  Resident  Instruction  and  the 
mpervisor  of  Non-Resident  Instruction.  Airborne  and 
pedal  Operations  (ABSOP),  formerly  handled  by  the 
)epartment  of  General  Subjects,  have  been  switched  to  the 
department  of  Combined  Arms.  The  Department  of  Train¬ 


ing  Publications  and  Aids  has  dropped  its  training  aids 
responsibilities;  with  its  old  designation  going  into  limbo, 
the  remainder  of  its  functions  have  been  consolidated  with 
those  of  the  Department  of  Extension  Courses  in  the  new 
Department  of  Publications  and  Non-Resident  Instruction. 

On  the  administrative  side  of  the  ledger,  the  Secretarv  of 
TAS  is  now  responsible  for  the  Training  Aids  Shop,  the 
Army  Field  Printing  Plant,  the  Book  Department,  TAS 
Supply,  the  Library,  and  the  Registrar’s  Office. 

Another  important  change  at  TAS  was  the  discontinuance 
of  the  Department  of  Air  Training  and  its  re-establishment 
here  on  1  July  as  the  Army  Aviation  School. 


THE  ARTILLERY  CENTER 
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★  BOOK  REVIEWS  * 


BRILLIANT  EXPOSITION  OF  SOVIET  STRATEGY 

A  CENTURY  OF  CONFLICT.  By  Stefan  T.  Pbssony. 
Henry  Regnery  Company,  1953.  439  Pages; 
Index;  $7.50. 

Here’s  a  book  that  is  not  for  burning— 
at  least  not  in  countries  this  side  of  the 
Iron  Curtain.  For  it  is  a  much  needed 
exploration  of  the  formidable  and  devious 
Soviet  pattern  of  conquest  in  all  its  mani¬ 
festations.  This  pattern  is  extremely  com¬ 
plex,  for  simplicity  in  strategic  plans  is  not 
a  fetish  in  Moscow.  The  Russian  Com¬ 
munists  understand  thoroughly  that  war¬ 
fare  is  never  limited  to  conflict  on  the 
battlefield.  They  know  that  war  will  al¬ 
ways  be  fought  on  diplomatic,  psychologi¬ 
cal,  economic,  technological,  as  well  as  on 
military  fronts.  Russian  strategy  in  the 
world  conflict  today  is  designed  to  use 
all  these  forces  separately  or  concurrently, 
in  varying  degrees  of  relative  intensity. 

This  country  and  its  associates  in  the 
democratic  world  have  paid  an  exorbitant 
price  for  their  disregard  of  the  all-embrac¬ 
ing  theory  and  practice  of  Russian  grand 
strategy,  and  for  their  ignorance  of  Soviet 
intentions  and  techniques.  Ignorance  is  no 
longer  an  excuse,  for  in  this  book  Soviet 
strategy  and  intentions  are  disclosed  thor¬ 
oughly  and  effectively.  Dr.  Possony’s  anal¬ 
ysis  of  the  written  and  spoken  words  of 
Communist  leaders  and  of  the  history  of 
Communist  action  in  Russia,  China,  and 
other  countries,  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  past 
methods.  ‘From  the  record  of  the  past,  Dr. 
Possony  deduces  the  principles  of  action 
that  will  inevitably  animate  the  Russian 
leaders  in  their  present  conflict  with  the 
United  States.  Through  his  pages  we  begin 
to  know  our  enemy  better. 

Dr.  Possony  is  well  equipped  to  explain 
Soviet  strategic  doctrine.  He  has  a  Ph.D. 
from  the  University  of  Vienna,  and  in 
the  United  States  he  has  been  associated 
with  the  Institute  of  Advanced  Study  at 
Princeton  and  with  Georgetown  Univer¬ 
sity,  where  he  is  at  present  Professor  of 
International  Relations.  As  a  recognized 
authority  on  geopolitics  and  military  his¬ 
tory,  he  has  lectured  at  many  of  the  Armed 
Forces  colleges. 

Under  his  guidance,  we  can  avoid  some 
of  the  mistakes  that  we  have  made  in  the 
past,  due  to  our  failure  to  appreciate  the 
political  and  social  aspects  of  modern  war. 
The  Russian  military  and  political  leaders 
are  well  aware  of  these  factors  and  this 
has  resulted  in  a  unification  of  military  and 
political  strategy,  to  which  they  can  cer¬ 
tainly  attribute  much  of  their  success. 

According  to  Dr.  Possony,  Von  Clause- 
witz  is  a  major  prophet  in  the  Soviet  re¬ 
ligion  of  violence.  Never  for  a  moment 
do  the  Russians  forget  his  famous  dictum 
that,  “War  is  the  continuation  of  politics.” 
Americans  would  do  well  to  weigh  care¬ 
fully  the  author’s  comments  on  a  book  pub¬ 
lished  in  1948  by  Marshal  Bulganin.  Re- 
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ferring  to  the  Marshal,  Dr.  Possony  writes, 

“.  .  .  the  principal  mistake  of  bourgeois 
military  leaders  lies  in  their  overstress 
of  the  strictly  military  aspects  of  war, 
at  best,  they  are  able  to  extend  their 
thinking  to  a  consideration  of  war  po¬ 
tentials.  Actually,  according  to  him,  war 
planning  must  cover  the  military,  the 
economic,  and  the  psychological  fields, 
and  operations  must  be  correspondingly 
undertaken  in  all  three  spheres. 

“Bulganin  is  in  favor  of  replacing  the 
ill-defined  German  concept  of  total  war 
with  that  of  the  politico-military  war. 
Modern  war,  he  believes,  is  both  a  na¬ 
tional  and  a  social  conflict.  Propaganda 
is  a  weapon  as  effective  as  conventional 
military  measures.  Political  techniques 
can  paralyze  an  army  through  destruc¬ 
tive  propaganda  aiming  at  the  annul¬ 
ment  (rather  than  the  annihilation)  of 
hostile  forces.  Psychological  warfare  can 
be  the  major  factor  leading  to  the  over¬ 
throw  of  the  defeated  nation’s  govern¬ 
ment  and  its  replacement  by  a  new 
regime  socially  and  politically  acceptable 
to  the  victor.” 

This  book  undoubtedly  oversimplifies  the 
strategic  and  political  principles  of  Marx 
and  Engels,  but  it  is  noteworthy  in  show¬ 
ing  how  profoundly  these  laymen  in¬ 
fluenced  the  development  of  Communist 
strategy  and  revolutionary  tactics.  Lenin’s 
theory  of  conquest  and  expansion  is  based 
on  these  initial  Communistic  principles, 
but  shows  important  modifications  of  his 
own.  Although  we  are  accustomed  to 
thinking  of  Communists  as  materialists, 
there  is  much  evidence  to  show  that  Lenin 
never  underestimated  spiritual  forces.  He 
was,  however,  always  seeking  superior  man¬ 
power  as  an  indispensable  element  in  Com¬ 
munist  success,  and  for  that  reason  a 
Communist  revolution  in  the  Orient  was 
essential.  In  China  this  is  a  fait  accompli, 
but  Lenin’s  goal  also  contemplated  a  Com¬ 
munist  India. 

Stalin,  according  to  Dr.  Possony,  “was 
one  of  the  greatest  military  captains  of  his¬ 
tory.  This  is  a  matter  of  record  and  the 
Western  nations  must  recognise  this  fact.” 
The  reasons  for  this  high  estimate  of 
Stalin’s  ability  in  war  are  well  documented. 
Dr.  Possony’s  analysis  of  Stalin’s  victory  in 
the  Danube  Basin  and  the  Balkans  at¬ 
tributes  much  of  that  success  to  the  skill¬ 
ful  employment  by  Stalin  of  diplomatic 
and  psychological  warfare. 

Revolutionary  and  strategic  theory  in 
Communist  China  are  of  particular  in¬ 
terest  to  the  United  States.  In  considering 
Mao’s  military  doctrine,  Dr.  Possony  dis¬ 
covers  that  like  Stalin,  the  Chinese  leader 
counts  on  making  war  lucrative.  The  great¬ 
est  novelty  in  Mao’s  teaching  is  the  idea 
that  war  should  be  a  paying  business  and 
that  one  should  not  hesitate  to  fight  wars 


of  attrition  against  superior  forces.  ‘T  his 
is  a  philosophy  of  guts  which  sometimes 
seems  to  have  disappeared  from  western 
military  and  political  thinking.  If  Mao  or 
one  of  his  disciples  were  to  influence 
strongly  the  leadership  of  international 
Communism,  the  world  could  witness  the 
boldest  and  most  ambitious  aggression  of 
history.  This  aggression  would  not  be 
launched  for  the  sake  of  agrarian  reform, 
but  for  world  domination.” 

The  final  chapter  of  the  book  should  be 
required  reading  for  all  senior  officers.  In 
it  Dr.  Possony  summarizes  in  an  ingeni¬ 
ous  and  brilliant  synthesis  the  Soviet  doc¬ 
trine  of  conquest.  It  defines  the  funda¬ 
mentals  of  the  broadened  concept  of  war¬ 
fare  that  are  so  important  for  us  to  under¬ 
stand.  There  is  particular  interest  for  alii 
military  personnel  in  the  changes  the  Rus¬ 
sians  have  apparently  made  in  the  stand¬ 
ard  principles  of  war  and  the  additions 
that  they  have  devised  to  supplement  them. 
It  is  extremely  important  that  we  under¬ 
stand  the  theory  and  practice  of  Soviet 
organization.  We  must  bear  in  mind  that 
the  Soviet  weapons  of  violence  include 
fire  power,  infiltration,  deception,  and 
other  devices.  These  revelations  of  the 
mind  of  our  enemy  will  forearm  us  and 
will  teach  us  the  vital  lesson  that  the  mili 
tary  leaders  of  this  nation  will  neglect  the 
social  forces  of  our  time  only  at  the  great 
est  peril  to  our  national  security.— brig 

GEN.  DONALD  ARMSTRONG. 

S TILL  WANTED:  A  MODERN  TEXT  ON  MILITAR) 
LAW 

MILITARY  JUSTICE  UNDER  THE  UNIFORM  CODE 
By  James  Snedeker,  Brigadier  General 
United  States  Marine  Corps,  Retired.  Boston 
Little,  Brown  and  Company,  1953.  1051 

Pages;  $15.00. 

When  the  second  and  last  edition  o 
Colonel  William  Winthrop's  Military  Lav 
and  Precedents  was  published,  in  1896 
the  total  number  of  officers  and  enlistei 
men  in  the  Army,  including  those  on  th 
retired  list,  did  not  exceed  30,000  am 
they  were  governed  by  a  set  of  Article 
of  War  that,  except  for  some  patchwor 
amendments  reflecting  the  needs  of  th 
Civil  War,  and  a  renumbering  when  th 
Revised  Statutes  were  adopted  in  187' 
had  not  been  changed  since  1806.  Sine 
then  the  United  States  has  fought  for 
major  conflicts  and  the  number  of  persor 
subject  to  military  law  at  any  given  tiir 
has  risen  to  more  than  twelve  millioi 
The  disciplinary  laws  governing  the  Arm 
have  been  rewritten  no  less  than  four  time 
more  drastically  each  time,  the  final  or 
being  the  Uniform  Code  of  Military  Ju 
tice.  That  Code,  with  its  extended  a 
pellate  process  capped  by  a  civilian  Cou 
of  Military  Appeals,  went  into  effect  c 
31  May  1951.  And  yet,  until  just  tl 
other  day,  Winthrop’s  second  edition  i 
mained  the  only  available  text  on  milita 
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law.  In  the  opinion  of  General  Bethel,  a 
former  fudge  Advocate  General  of  the 
Army.  Winthrop  was  too  far  obsolete  even 
after  the  1920  changes  for  mere  revision 
and  amendment;  it  was  already  a  classic 
by  that  time.  And  Winthrop  will  certainly 
not  be  replaced  by  General  Snedeker’s 
Military  Justice  Linder  the  Uniform  Code. 

This  work  is  spotty,  inaccurate,  and 
consequently  disappointing.  To  dismiss  it 
as  being  of  little  value  would  be  easy,  and 
quite  accurate.  But  since  it  is  the  first  sub¬ 
stantial  text  on  military  law  for  over  half 
a  century,  since  it  comes  from  the  pen  of 
a  retired  general  officer  and  bears  the  im¬ 
print  of  a  distinguished  law  publisher,  the 
service  is  entitled  to  at  least  a  partial  bill 
of  particulars — within  space  limitations  to 
supplement  the  foregoing  indictment. 

(1)  General  Snedeker  had  a  splendid 
opportunity  to  assemble  the  pre-Uniform 
Code  precedents  of  the  three  services,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  ones  interpreting  the  puni¬ 
tive  articles.  Those  precedents  are  still 
important  today  because  of  the  extent  to 
which  the  punitive  articles  of  the  UCMJ 
were  taken  directly  from  the  AWs.  Those 
precedents  are  in  consequence  still  cited 
by  the  Court  of  Military  Appeals.  And 
yet  they  are  largely  inaccessible,  and  are 
practically  unavailable  outside  of  the  largest 
headquarters.  Snedeker,  therefore,  could 
have  codified  the  law  as  to  military  offenses 
as  it  stood  prior  to  1951,  but  his  book  does 
not  do  this.  It  cites  only  scattered  Army 
and  Navy  rulings,  and  none  from  the  Air 
Force.  General  Snedeker  did  not  research 
the  hundred  and  forty-odd  volumes  of 
Board  of  Review  opinions.  A  spot  check 
reveals  that  he  took  most,  and  sometimes 
all,  of  his  citations  from  the  first  edition 
of  Philos,  Manual  of  Court-Martial  Law- 
arid  where  Philos  was  completely  wrong, 
Snedeker  dutifully  repeats  the  error.  Philos, 
relying  on  rulings  in  the  ETO,  says  that 
it  is  not  misbehavior  before  the  enemy 
for  an  airman  to  refuse  to  take  off  for  a 
target  many  hundreds  of  miles  away. 
Snedeker  simply  copies,  citations  and  all. 
The  reader  of  either  book  will  not  learn 
that  The  Judge  Advocate  General,  when 
given  the  opportunity,  disagreed  with 
ETO,  and  held  that  such  conduct  was 
misbehavior. 

(2)  Snedeker  is  particularly  weak  in  his 
extensive  treatment  of  the  general  articles 
—old  AW  95  and  AW  96,  now  articles 
133  and  134,  UCMJ.  This  is  a  conse¬ 
quence  of  his  failure  to  appreciate  that 
before  the  Army  was  specifically  given 
jurisdiction  over  peacetime  felonies  by  AW 
93  of  1916  and  thereafter,  it  regularly 
prosecuted  such  offenses  under  the  old  gen¬ 
eral  article,  AW  62  of  1874.  That  prac¬ 
tice  was  approved  by  the  Supreme  Court 
in  the  case  of  the  sentry  who  fired  at  the 
assassin  of  President  Garfield.  Snedeker 
does  not  cite  that  case,  and  in  consequence 
makes  several  incorrect  statements  as  to 
the  Army’s  pre-1916  jurisdiction  to  try 
civil  felonies. 

(3)  There  are  strong  libertarian  over¬ 
tones  in  the  book,  which  would  be  less 
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troubling  if  General  Snedeker  had  been 
willing  to  share  with  the  reader  the  facts 
of  the  decisions  he  discusses  at  length. 

Reasonable  men  can  differ  with  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court’s  view  of  double  jeopardy 
expresed  in  Wade  v.  Hunter,  336  U.S. 
684.  But  there  can  be  only  one  conclusion 
from  the  circumstance  that,  although  crit¬ 
ical  of  the  case,  General  Snedeker  nowhere 
sets  forth  its  controlling  facts,  namely,  that 
the  charges  were  withdrawn  from  the  first 
court-martial  because,  after  an  adjourn¬ 
ment  to  enable  the  TJA  to  produce  wit¬ 
nesses  requested  by  the  court,  the  division 
to  which  the  personnel  of  the  court  be¬ 
longed  started  on  its  final  advance  into 
Germany.  Failure  to  mention  these  cir¬ 
cumstances,  despite  frequent  references  to 
the  decision,  is,  it  is  submitted,  something 
less  than  candid. 

(4)  It  is  in  his  chapter  on  Constitu¬ 
tional  Guarantees,  however,  that  General 
Snedeker  really  lets  himself  go.  Fie  says: 

“As  late  as  1911,  it  was  quite  generally 
denied  by  the  executive  branch  of  our 
government  that  the  personal  guarantees 
found  in  the  Federal  Constitution  were 
applicable  to  our  men  in  uniform.  Sub¬ 
sequent  to  that  time,  it  has  been  admitted 
that  some  of  the  guarantees  are  applicable. 
Since  1943,  the  judicial  attitude  of  our 
federal  courts  towards  the  exercise  of  juris¬ 
diction  by  courts-martial  has  become  more 
parental,  and  some  of  the  fundamental 
privileges  of  the  man  in  uniform  are  be¬ 
ing  respected  by  the  more  enlightened 
jurists.  .  .  .  This  somewhat  more  liberal 
attitude  on  the  part  of  the  courts  has  had 
the  unfortunate  effect,  however,  of  delay¬ 
ing  the  day  when  Congress  would  be  in¬ 
clined  to  give  to  the  armed  forces  a 
definitive  set  of  guarantees  applicable  to 
the  individuals  of  those  forces.  .  .  . 

This  quotation  furnishes  a  fine  starting 
point  for  a  long  and  learned  discussion. 
It  will  be  sufficient,  however,  to  point  out 
that  the  applicability  or  otherwise  of  the 
Bill  of  Rights  to  military  trials  is  hardly 
an  issue  of  militarists  versus  civilian  judges. 
The  Court  of  Military  Appeals  has  already 
twice  held  that  the  soldier’s  protection  is 
statutory  rather  than  constitutional,  and 
the  Supreme  Court  just  the  other  day 
( Burns  v.  Wilson,  decided  15  June  1953) 
arrived  at  the  same  conclusion.  On  this 
point,  therefore,  the  highest  civilian  courts 
are  as  one  with  Colonel .  Winthrop  and 
against  General  Snedeker. 

(5)  When  a  volume  as  large  and  ex¬ 
pensive  as  the  present  one  is  offered  as 
authority,  it  is  the  duty  of  reviewers  to 
list  demonstrable  errors: 

Snedeker  says:  “There  seems  a  tendency 
of  court-martial  reviewing  authorities  to  dis¬ 
count  the  influences,  short  of  torture,  at 
work  in  compelling  confessions  from  sub¬ 
ordinates.”  I  checked  this  and  quickly 
found  five  rulings,  taken  virtually  at  ran¬ 
dom,  directly  to  the  contrary.  I  could 
cite  them  if  space  were  available.  It  is 
enough  to  say  that  there  is  simply  no  ex¬ 
cuse  for  any  such  charge  in  a  professional 
treatise.  It  was  clearly  the  author’s  duty 


to  check  the  authorities. 

Snedeker  says:  “The  Army,  during  the 
last  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  cir¬ 
cumvented  the  operation  of  a  statute  pro¬ 
hibiting  Regular  Army  officers  from  sitting 
in  courts-martial  for  the  trial  of  United 
States  Volunteers  by  giving  such  officers 
an  indefinite  leave  of  absence  from  the 
Regular  Army,  and  investing  them  with  a 
commission  in  the  Volunteers.  This  prac¬ 
tice  was  condemned  as  clearly  illegal  [by 
the  Courts].”  Here  the  author  betrays  his 
ignorance  of  Army  organizational  history. 

First,  there  were  no  Volunteers  on  duty 
in  the  Army  between  the  end  of  the  Civil 
War  and  the  outbreak  of  the  Spanish  War. 
Next,  when  Volunteers  were  authorized 
during  and  after  the  latter  war,  Volunteei 
commissions  were  available  for  Regular  of 
ficers.  McClaughry  v.  Deming,  186  U.  S. 
49,  settled  the  proposition  that  Regulars 
holding  no  other  commission  could  noi 
try  Volunteers,  but  not  until  United  State: 
v.  Brown,  206  U.  S.  240— which  wen: 
unargued  for  the  Government — was  it  mad( 
clear  that  the  disability  attached  to  am 
officer  of  Volunteers  who  held  a  Regula: 
commission  in  a  lower  grade.  Finally,  ir 
1908,  far  from  being  shocked  by  what  th< 
Army  thought  it  had  the  right  to  do,  Con 
gress  first  permitted  minority  Regular  mem 
bership  on  courts-martial  for  the  trial  o 
militiamen;  and  the  next— and  last— Volun 
teer  legislation,  in  1914,  made  any  office 
of  any  component  eligible  to  sit  in  judc 
ment  on  an  accused  of  any  componenl 
And  that  has  been  the  law  ever  since. 

Is  it  unfair  to  suggest  that  an  authc 
should  be  on  sounder  ground  before  iir 
puting  ignoble  motives  to  an  entire  arme 
force? 

Snedeker  says:  “A  command  by  a  si 
perior  officer  to  an  enlisted  man  to  wa 
on  table  at  an  officers’  mess  is  in  contraver 
tion  of  [a  law]  which  provides  that  ‘n 
officer  shall  use  an  enlisted  man  as  a  sen 
ant  in  any  case  whatsoever.’  This  law 
for  the  protection  of  the  rights  of  enliste 
men,  and  the  command  is  illegal,”  citin 
a  JAG  opinion. 

But  the  Judge  Advocate  General  sul 
sequently  ruled  that  “it  does  not  folio 
that  compulsory  KP  duty  in  an  officer 
mess  is  at  all  times  and  under  all  circun 
stances  violative  of  the  statute.  .  .  .  Tl 
test  to  be  applied  .  .  .  is  .  .  .  whether  the: 
services  were  to  be  performed  in  the  c 
pacity  of  a  private  servant  to  accompli: 
a  necessary  military  purpose.  At  a  remo 
island  in  the  Pacific  it  may  be  as  much  £ 
essential  military  need  that  officers  be  fe 
as  that  gasoline  be  placed  in  airplanes  ar 
tanks,  or  that  enlisted  men  be  fed.”  Hel 
therefore,  a  lawful  order  to  a  soldier 
serve  on  KP  duty  in  an  officers’  me: 
General  Snedeker  does  not  cite  the  lat 
ruling. 

And  that  isn’t  all.  There  are  cases  cit< 
that  had  been  reversed  within  the  peri' 
covered  by  the  book.  There  are  many  oth 
little  mistakes  too  detailed  to  be  list 
here.  Some  of  them  were  pointed  out 
The  JAG  of  the  Air  Force  in  the  Februa 
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953  issue  of  the  Vanderbilt  Law  Review. 

listed  others  in  the  June  1953  issue  of 
l: ie  Journal  of  Legal  Education,  in  a  re- 
jiew  on  which  a  member  of  a  service  JAG 
bhool  faculty— a  genuinely  learned  mili- 
jiry  lawyer— commented  as  follows:  “I 
|ould  not  conceive  of  a  book  of  this  type 
jeing  so  completely  and  thoroughly  inac- 
•urate.  It  annoyed  me.”  And  he  proceeded 
p  list  nine  additional  errors. 

Finally,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  in  all  of 
ieneral  Snedeker’s  eleven  hundred  pages 
n  Military  Justice  Linder  the  Uniform 
lode  the  complete  text  of  the  Code  no¬ 
where  appears. 

Military  law,  therefore,  awaits  a  20th 
’entury  Winthrop.  The  field  is  open— 
/ide  open.— Col.  Frederick  Bernays 
VlENER. 


EXCELLENT  BATTLE  NOVEL 

ftTROL.  By  Fred  Majdalany.  Houghton  Mifflin 
Company,  1953.  149  Pages;  $2.00. 

;  Major  Tim  Sheldon,  the  central  figure 
if  Patrol,  is  British,  and  an  infantry  major. 
Ie  commands  a  company,  in  defensive  po¬ 
tion  irt  North  Africa,  at  the  time  of  the 
ovel.  At  twenty-four  he  is  an  old  man. 
Ie  has  been  in  combat  too  long,  has  borne 
ie  weight  of  command  too  long,  has  been 
ounded  once,  and  seen  too  many  men 
ie. 

Patrol  covers  only  twenty-four  hours, 
nd  in  the  first  hour  or  so  of  the  twenty- 
lur  Sheldon  is  ordered  to  furnish  a  patrol 
om  his  company  to  investigate  a  hot  G2 
p  that  one  of  the  main  German  positions 
i  front  of  the  battalion  has  been  evacu- 
ted.  Because  one  of  his  officers  has  led 
atrols  the  last  two  nights  and  the  other 
as  joined  from  a  replacement  pool  in 
ngland,  Sheldon  decides  to  lead  the  patrol 
'imself.  (His  company,  you  have  prob- 
bly  gathered  by  now,  is  understrength.) 

It  is  not  particularly  important  to  the 
ction  that  the  hot  G2  tip  is  a  figment  of 
ie  imagination  of  an  idiotic  assistant  G2 
t  division.  However,  Mr.  Majdalany  does 
ive  the  impression  that  most  patrols  are 
milarly  conceived  although  he  probably 
oesn’t  mean  to.  Patrolling,  as  any  com¬ 
mander  knows,  is  a  necessary,  though  dif- 
cult  and  dangerous  part  of  ground  war- 
ire.  On  Mr.  Majdalany’s  side,  though, 
it  it  be  said  that  far  too  many  patrols  are 
bnceived  in  misinterpretation  of  evidence 
nd  dedicated  to  the  proposition  that  it  is 
astifiable  to  go  to  any  length  to  keep 
'oops  in  defensive  positions  from  getting 
efensive  minded. 

It  is  pretty  much  in  this  frame  of  mind 
hat  Sheldon  makes  his  reconnaissance, 
lets  up  the  patrol  plan,  organizes  the  patrol 
nd  gets  ready  to  lead  it  out.  While  he  is 
oing  this  he  is  letting  his  mind  run  and 
ou  follow  his  army  career— with  a  little 
•rewar  civilian  life  thrown  in— pretty  much 
P  soliloquy  form.  This  sort  of  thing  can 
et  out  of  hand,  but  Mr.  Majdalany  has 
ad  the  wisdom  to  put  in  no  more  than  he 
teeds  to  fill  in  Sheldon’s  character  and 
how  you  how  he  got  to  be  a  good  officer 
n  the  thin  edge  of  cracking  up. 
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Sheldon  leads  his  patrol  out,  draws  fire 
from  at  least  a  battalion  in  the  “aban¬ 
doned”  position,  loses  two  men,  is  hit  in 
the  leg  himself,  and  brings  his  patrol  in 
with  his  information.  On  the  way  from 
battalion  to  brigade  in  the  ambulance  he 
dies,  probably  from  shock,  of  a  wound  that 
probably  wouldn’t  have  bothered  a  man 
who  wasn’t  completely  used  up. 

Patrol  is  a  tightly  written  novel  by  a 
man  who  is  a  full-time  writer  and  critic, 
and  who  was  a  wartime  combat  infantry¬ 
man.  The  combination  is  a  particularly 
happy  one.  From  a  purely  military  point 
of  view,  he  has  given  us  as  excellent  and 
accurate  an  account  of  a  patrol  action  as 
there  is  in  military  writing,  whether  fact 
or  fiction.  If  that  were  all  he  had  accom¬ 
plished  this  would  still  be  a  valuable  book. 

But  he  has  gone  a  great  deal  beyond  re¬ 
porting.  Mr.  Majdalany  is  one  of  a  bare 
handful  of  contemporary  writers  who  can 
get  inside  the  soldier’s  mind  and  then 
write  sensibly  about  what  he  finds  there. 
Command  in  battle,  whether  of  a  squad 
or  of  an  army,  is  one  of  the  loneliest  po¬ 
sitions  on  earth,  and  seldom  is  the  weight 
of  command  felt  more  heavily  than  by  the 
man  who  must  lead  other  men  on  a  pitch 
black  night  to  a  spot  he  has  seen  only  at 
a  distance,  discover  what  he  has  been  sent 
to  discover  without  wasting  the  lives  of  the 
men  he  leads,  and  then  bring  his  patrol 
back  as  safely  as  the  chance  of  war  will 
allow. 

Such  a  man  is  Tim  Sheldon,  and  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Majdalany  has  successfully 
illuminated  for  us  the  workings  of  his 
mind  and  the  limitations  of  his  endurance 
mark  him  as  both  a  novelist  of  the  first 
rank  and  a  student  of  leadership  and  com¬ 
mand  whose  opinions  deserve  careful  study. 
Patrol,  in  short,  deserves  a  place  in  the 
permanent  literature  of  war.— orville  c. 
shirey. 


HISTORY  OF  HIGH  PLANNING 

STRATEGIC  PLANNING  FOR  COALITION  WAR¬ 
FARE,  1941-1942.  By  Maurice  Matloff  and 
Edwin  M.  Snell.  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Mili¬ 
tary  History,  Department  of  the  Army.  398 
Pages;  Illustrated;  Charts;  Index;  $3.25. 

This  eighteenth  volume  in  the  Army’s 
official  history  of  World  War  II  hardly 
sounds  like  the  kind  of  a  book  that  even 
the  most  dedicated  professional  soldier 
would  select  to  take  with  him  on  a  late- 
summer  vacation.  Nevertheless  it  has  a  cer¬ 
tain  fascination  because  here  is  what  the 
authors  call  “organized  information”  on  the 
development  of  our  national  strategic  plan¬ 
ning  in  the  period  when  this  country  went 
from  planning  primarily  for  the  defense 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere  to  coalition 
warfare  all  over  t!  c  world  and  then  on  to 
the  beginnings  of  our  present  definite 
global  commitments. 

It  is  not  necess  to  belabor  in  a  mili¬ 
tary  journal  the  ever-present  frustration  of 
planners  at  all  levels  who  must  work  long 
hours  under  pressure  to  have  a  plan  ready 
in  case  various  possible  events  take  place, 
often  to  have  a  new  command  decision 


make  all  the  effort  valueless.  As  is  clearly 
brought  out  in  this  volume  the  War  De¬ 
partment  General  Staff  had  of  necessity 
to  plan  for  many  eventualities,  including 
the  world-wide  operations  which  finally 
developed,  even  as  public  opinion  polls, 
statements  of  the  President,  and  votes  in 
Congress  indicated  the  unwillingness  of 
the  nation  to  be  drawn  into  another  Euro¬ 
pean  war  or  even  to  prepare  for  such  ac¬ 
tion  if  it  should  be  forced  upon  us. 

It  is  indicative  of  the  experience  now 
available  in  strategic  planning  at  the  top 
level  that  President  Eisenhower  and  Gen¬ 
erals  Ridgway,  Twining,  and  Hull  appear, 
in  more  subordinate  rolls  than  their  present 
ones,  in  this  book.  Without  sure  knowledge 
of  enemy  intentions  or  indeed  of  American 
decisions  under  the  pressure  of  future 
events,  there  was  inevitably  much  dis¬ 
agreement  among  the  planners.  Maj.  Gen. 
Orlando  Ward,  Chief  of  Military  History 
at  the  time  this  book  was  prepared  (he 
has  been  succeeded  by  Maj.  Gen  Albert 
Cowper  Smith),  says  a  valid  word  of  warn¬ 
ing  in  the  foreword:  “It  may  seem  to  the 
reader  that  controversy  and  differences  of 
opinion  are  stressed  and  that  agreement 
and  cooperative  endeavor  are  slighted. 
Since  planners  are  occupied  with  unsettled 
problems,  their  work  necessarily  involves 
differences  of  opinion.  It  is  only  when  all 
sides  of  an  issue  are  forcefully  presented 
and  the  various  solutions  thereof  closely 
scrutinized  that  the  final  plan  has  any 
validity.  The  reader  must  bear  in  mind 
that  the  differences  related  herein  are  those 
among  comrades  in  arms  who  in  the  end 
always  made  the  adjustments  required  of 
the  members  of  a  team  engaged  in  a  com¬ 
mon  enterprise.” 

That  the  final  major  decisions  came,  in 
accordance  with  American  tradition  and 
law,  from  the  President  is  emphasized  by 
a  sentence  in  a  memorandum  from  General 
Marshall  to  Mr.  Roosevelt  in  the  case  of 
“Pacific  Theater  versus  Bolero”  (Bolero 
was  the  build-up  of  U.S.  forces  and  sup¬ 
plies  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  cross- 
Channel  attack):  “I  present  this  question 
to  you  as  Commander-in-Chief,  and  re¬ 
quest  that  you  discuss  this  matter  with 
Admiral  King,  General  Arnold  and  me, 
and  give  us  a  formal  directive  for  our  fu¬ 
ture  guidance.” 

Another  point  that  comes  out  clearly  is 
the  importance  and  difficulty  of  deciding 
when  to  make  a  decision.  The  problem  is 
a  major  one  at  all  levels  from  the  Joint 
Chiefs  down  to  an  infantry  squad.  The 
Army’s  schools  have  long  recognized  this 
fact  in  the  type  of  problem  which  has  no 
stated  requirements,  but  only  presents  a 
sequence  of  situations  which  the  student 
must  deal  with  not  only  as  he  sees  fit  but 
when  he  sees  fit. 

At  the  international  level  there  is  ad¬ 
ditional  evidence,  if  any  is  needed,  that 
decisions  and  plans  cannot  be  solely  based 
on  military  considerations;  political,  eco¬ 
nomic,  and  sentimental  factors  were  always 
important,  sometimes  governing. 
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There  are  some  dramatic  incidents  re¬ 
corded.  In  April,  1941,  the  question  of 
America’s  early  entry  into  the  war  came  up 
on  the  basis  of  General  Marshall  having  to 
be  prepared  to  recommend  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  what  he  should  do,  and  the  equally 
important  question  of  whether  or  not  the 
President  should  make  a  decision  at  that 
time.  In  a  meeting  with  the  planners, 
Marshall  required  each  of  the  officers  pres¬ 
ent  to  express  his  opinion.  Colonel  Mc- 
Narney  (later  General  McNarney)  an¬ 
swered  “.  .  .  that  anything  that  would 
tend  to  cause  the  fall  of  the  British  Isles 
would  tend  to  put  the  whole  load  on 
the  United  States.  That  it  is  important  that 
we  start  reducing  the  war-making  ability 
of  Germany.  We  do  have  a  Navy  in  being 
and  we  can  do  something.  If  we  wait  we 
will  end  up  standing  alone  and  internal 
disturbances  may  bring  on  communism. 

I  may  be  called  a  fire-eater,  but  something 
must  be  done.”  Others  present  concurred 
in  varying  degrees,  but  Lt.  Gen.  Stanley  D. 
Embick  strongly  disagreed.  During  the 
summer,  the  Army  staffs  undoubtedly  in¬ 
fluenced  by  the  German  attack  on  the 
Soviet  Union,  came  around  to  General 
Embick’s  view.  Pearl  Harbor,  of  course, 
put  the  matter  beyond  any  necessity  for 
decision. 

The  reports  and  recommendations  of 
Colonel  (now  Brigadier  General)  Bon¬ 
ner  Fellers  during  the  period  covered  are 
of  particular  interest  in  view  of  his  recent 
controversial  book,  Wings  for  Peace.  Fel¬ 
lers,  in  his  capacity  as  U.  S.  military  at¬ 
tache  in  Cairo,  “held  a  low  opinion  of 
British  leadership  and  slight  hopes  of 
British  prospects  in  the  war  in  the  desert 
...”  His  reputation  as  an  observer  was 
high  enough  to  result  in  his  being  granted 
an  interview  with  the  President  when  he 
was  recalled  from  Cairo.  Earlier  General 
Marshall  had  commented  in  a  memo¬ 
randum  to  the  President:  “ .  .  .  Fellers  is 
a  very  valuable  observer  but  his  responsi¬ 
bilities  are  not  those  of  a  strategist  and  his 
views  are  in  opposition  to  mine  and  those 
of  the  entire  Operations  Division.” 

This  volume  is  a  companion  volume  to 
Washington  Command  Post:  The  Opera¬ 
tions  Division,  and  a  third  volume,  Stra¬ 
tegic  Planning  for  Coalition  Warfare: 
1943-1944,  is  in  preparation.  It  is  up  to 
the  usual  high  standard  of  the  official 
Army  histories.  As  a  minor  criticism,  it 
might  be  stated  that  it  is  rather  surprising 
that  the  authors  go  along  with  less  quali¬ 
fied  writers  in  using  the  term  Afrika  Korps 
as  synonymous  with  the  various  designa¬ 
tions  which  were  actually  assigned  to  the 
entire  Italian-German  force  in  the  North 
African  desert.— maj.  gen.  h.  w.  blakeley. 

HOW  TO  CARRY  AMMO 

THE  POWDER  FLASK  BOOK.  By  Ray  Riling. 

Robert  Halter,  Publisher.  496  Pages;  Illus¬ 
trated;  $25. 

The  words  “monumental”  and  “exhaus¬ 
tive”  are  adjectives  which  book  reviewers 
use  with  extreme  caution  as  accolades  not 
lightly  to  be  granted.  In  the  case  of  The 
Powder  Flask  Book  by  Ray  Riling,  how¬ 


ever,  there  is  no  choice.  It  is  both  a  monu¬ 
mental  undertaking  and  an  exhaustive  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  subject. 

Very  soon  after  the  development  of  real¬ 
ly  portable  firearms  about  the  middle  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  man  began  to  seek  some 
means  of  conveniently  carrying  his  am¬ 
munition  upon  his  person.  Many  methods 
were  tried.  Buckets,  bags  and  pockets  were 
experimented  with  and  abandoned  along 
with  other  even  less  probable  devices. 
Gradually  there  developed  a  container 
specifically  designed  for  holding  gunpow¬ 
der.  It  was  made  of  hard  materials  for  con¬ 
venient  use,  and  it  was  tightly  stopped  to 
prevent  the  accidental  firing  of  its  con¬ 
tents.  This  was  the  powder  flask,  which 
was  to  remain  in  use  for  over  400  years 
until  finally  supplanted  by  the  self-con¬ 
tained  cartridge. 

As  the  years  wore  on,  the  materials  used 
for  the  construction  of  these  flasks  in¬ 
creased  in  variety.  There  was  wood,  jacked 
leather,  horn,  ivory,  bone,  gourds  or  nuts, 
and  metals,  both  precious  and  base.  Devices 
were  added  for  measuring  the  proper 
charges  of  powder,  and  on  the  finer  speci¬ 
mens,  the  surface  decoration  reached  the 
realm  of  the  fine  arts. 

These  are  the  objects  with  which  Mr. 
Riling  has  concerned  himself  in  his 
giant  volume.  All  types  are  adequately 
covered  although  his  primary  emphasis  is 
placed  on  the  die-stamped  metal  flasks 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  Every  aspect 
of  the  flask  is  considered,  its  history,  its 
use,  the  methods  of  its  manufacture.  There 
are  chapters  on  the  men  who  made  flasks 
and  on  the  various  patents  that  have  been 
taken  out  with  reference  to  them.  As  an 
indication  of  the  detail  which  is  contained 
here,  it  might  be  mentioned  there  is 
an  abridgement  of  every  patent  of  which 
there  is  a  record  and,  if  they  still  exist, 
the  original  patent  drawings  are  repro¬ 
duced.  Also  all  the  known  early  catalogs 
of  flask  manufacturers  are  reprinted  in 
their  entirety,  which  is  a  great  service  to 
students  since  some  of  these  rare  books 
are  known  through  only  one  existing  copy. 

For  the  collector  as  well  as  the  student 
there  are  special  features.  The  care  and 
repair  of  flasks  is  discussed  at  some  length 
with  special  drawings  of  tools  and  the 
methods  of  using  them.  There  is  a  chap¬ 
ter  on  flask  photography  and  there  are 
many  useful  hints  and  much  good  advice 
on  keeping  records  and  on  general  pro¬ 
cedures  gained  from  many  years  of  ex¬ 
perience  by  the  author.  Also  to  the  de¬ 
light  of  the  collector  is  a  listing  of  the 
comparative  values  of  over  1600  individual 
flasks,  every  one  of  which  is  illustrated  in 
the  book. 

In  addition  to  the  material  on  powder 
flasks  themselves,  there  is  also  much  in¬ 
formation  on  associated  objects.  One  es¬ 
pecially  interesting  and  amusing  section 
entitled  “Caveat  Emptor”  discusses  items 
which  are  frequently  mistaken  for  powder 
flasks  and  which  (although  the  author 
doesn’t  mention  it),  have  even  been  ex¬ 
hibited  as  such  in  leading  museums.  These 
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include  snuff  bottles,  patent  oilers,  sanders, 
dram  flasks,  and  purely  decorative  objects. 
Then  there  are  sections  on  related  append¬ 
ages  such  as  shot  pouches,  chargers,  and 
bullet  moulds.  And  finally  a  chapter  on  the 
cartridge  which  supplanted  the  flask  and 
rendered  it  completely  obsolete. 

This  volume  is  beautifully  designed  and 
printed.  The  plates,  which  number  several 
hundred  in  all,  are  clear  and  sharp.  The 
original  drawings  made  especially  for  the 
book  by  John  Kerr  are  excellent  and  so 
much  in  keeping  with  the  other  illustra¬ 
tions  in  the  sections  in  which  they  appear 
that  they  are  frequently  mistaken  for  re¬ 
productions  of  contemporary  drawings. 

It  should  be  said  that  this  reviewer  pre¬ 
pared  the  first  chapter,  “The  Flask  Through 
the  Ages,”  and  that  therefore  all  comment 
on  it  is  omitted  here.  He  had  nothing 
whatsoever  to  do  with  the  rest  of  the  book, 
however,  and,  in  fact,  did  not  see  it  until 
it  appeared  in  print. — harold  l.  peter- 
son. 

FLAG  BOOKS 

FLAGS  OF  THE  WORLD.  Edited  by  H.  Gresham 
Carr,  F.R.G.S.  With  300  flags  in  colour  and 
numerous  text  drawings.  Frederick  Warne 
&  Co.  Ltd.,  London  and  New  York,  1953. 
209  Pages;  $10.00. 

THE  BOOK  OF  FLAGS.  By  Vice-Admiral  Gordon 
Campbell,  U.C.,  D.S.O.,  and  I.  O.  Evans, 

F.R.G.S.  Second  Edition.  Geoffrey  Cumberlege: 
Oxford  University  Press,  1953.  116  Pages; 

$3.50. 

So  far  as  the  flag  enthusist  is  concerned, 
books  about  flags  are  like  bottles  of  whis¬ 
key:  all  are  good,  but  some  are  better  than 
others. 

These  two  recent  works  are  both  in  the 
“very  good”  class,  for  coverage,  illustra¬ 
tions,  and  up-to-dateness.  Written  and  pub¬ 
lished  in  England,  British  flags  are  natur¬ 
ally  emphasized,  with  full  treatment  of 
government  flags  and  of  the  Royal  Stand¬ 
ard  through  its  mutations  over  the  cen¬ 
turies.  The  same  approach  is  doubtless  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  few  slips  concerning 
American  flags  which  have  crept  into  both 
volumes. 

Mr.  Carr’s  book  has  a  few  more  colored 
pictures,  but  the  scope  of  each  is  about 
the  same,  so  that  dollar  for  dollar  the 
smaller  work  bv  Admiral  Campbell  and 
Mr.  Evans  is  probably  the  better  buy. 

What  this  reviewer  would  like  to  see, 
frankly,  would  be  a  more  comprehensive 
work,  on  the  order  of  the  National  Geo¬ 
graphic  Magazine  s  flag  numbers  of  1917 
and  1934,  but  expanded  to  show  every 
Army  flag  now  included  in  SR  840-10-1 
(successor  to  our  old  friend,  AR  260-10), 
plus  every  Navy,  Air  Force,  Marine  Corps 
and  Coast  Guard  flag  as  well.  That  would 
be  a  real  flag  book!— F.  b.  w. 

GUNFIGHTERS  CLASSIC 

TRIGGERNOMETRY:  A  Gallery  of  Gunfighters. 
By  Eugene  Cunningham.  The  Caxfon  Printers 
Ltd.  441  Pages;  Illustrated;  $5.00. 

This  is  the  sixth  printing  of  a  book  that 
first  appeared  in  1941,  and  it’s  not  at  all 
difficult  to  see  why  it  has  become  a  stand¬ 
ard  item  of  Western  Americana. 

It  may  be  hard  to  believe  that  the  men 
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whose  short  biographies  appear  here  were 
actual  people.  There  are  stories  of  cold 
courage,  blood  lust  and  human  endurance 
that  make  Chicago  gangster  stories  seem 
pale  in  comparison.  John  Wesley  Hardin, 
a  youth  with  forty  notches  on  his  pistol, 
was  as  different  from  Ranger  Captain  John 
R.  Hughes  as  any  two  men  could  be— but 
they  both  made  their  fame  with  handguns. 
Dallas  Stoudenmire  was  a  courageous  and 
efficient  town  marshal;  he  could  handle 
any  number  of  wild  gunmen  but  he  was 
not  nearly  as  efficient  when  he  met  a  bottle 
of  the  local  red-eye. 

There  are  seventeen  biographies  in  the 
book,  all  of  Western  “bad  men”  and  “good 
men,”  to  steal  a  phrase  from  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  television  fans,  except  General  Lee 
Christmas’s  story.  Christmas  performed  his 
deeds  in  Central  America.  It  is  not  too 
easy,  in  a  few  of  Mr.  Cunningham’s  chap¬ 
ters,  to  decide  whether  the  subjects  were 
“bad”  or  “good,”  and  several  others  seemed 
to  fit  both  categories  at  different  times. 

For  something  different  than  the  usual, 
or  even  the  unusual,  Western  story,  try  this 
literate  recounting  of  stirring  history.— A. S. 

LIZZIE’S  GOLDEN  ANNIVERSARY 

FORD  AT  FIFTY.  Simon  &  Schuster.  108  Pages; 
Illustrated  in  color;  $2.95. 

As  a  commemorative  of  the  fiftieth  an¬ 
niversary  of  the  founding  of  the  Ford  Mo¬ 
tor  Company,  the  company  determined  to 
produce  a  pictorial  history  of  the  Ford 
Motor  Company.  The  result  is  a  beautiful, 
short  volume  of  high  interest.  About  two- 
thirds  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  excellent 
photographs,  many  in  full  color,  and  the 
remaining  third  is  descriptive  text.  Ob¬ 
viously  no  expense  has  been  spared  to 
make  this  book  worthy  of  the  occasion 
for  which  it  was  issued. 

The  story  of  the  company’s  start  and 
development  under  Henry  Ford  is  briefly 
told  and  well-illustrated.  Quite  properly, 
the  main  emphasis  focuses  on  the  present 
day  operations  of  the  firm.  This  is  in  no 
sense  a  fancy  report  for  stockholders  but 
really  a  book  of  merit  in  its  own  right. 

The  graphic  descriptions  of  the  intrica¬ 
cies  of  the  production  line  are  excellent  and 
sure  to  absorb  the  interest  of  any  car  own¬ 
er.  Likewise,  the  experimental  models  will 
catch  the  eye  of  gadget-loving  Americans. 

The  Ford  Motor  Company,  as  one  of 
the  foremost  of  our  industrial  giants,  oc¬ 
cupies  a  special  niche  in  Americana  partial¬ 
ly  because  of  the  well-known  Horatio  Alger 
story  of  its  founder.  There’s  ample  evi¬ 
dence  in  this  handsome  volume  that  the 
company  is  continuing  its  progress  under 
the  current  generation  in  the  same  fine 
tradition.— R.F.C. 

BOOKS  RECEIVED 

MINERALS— A  KEY  TO  SOVIET 
POWER.  By  Demitri  B.  Shimkin. 
Harvard  University  Press.  452  Pages; 
Index;  $8.00.  A  systematic  survey  of 
the  mineral  resources,  production  and 
consumption  position  of  the  U.S.S.R. 


ALWAYS  THE  YOUNG  STRAN-  ( 
GERS.  By  Carl  Sandburg.  Harcourt, 
Brace  and  Company.  445  Pages;  Index; 
$5.00.  The  story  of  Carl  Sandburg’s 
interesting  life. 

MAPS  AND  DIAGRAMS:  Their  Com-  1 
pilation  and  Construction.  By  F.  J. 
Monkhouse  and  H.  R.  Wilkinson.  E.  P. 
Dutton  &  Co.,  Inc.  330  Pages;  Illus¬ 
trated;  Index;  $6.00. 

THE  OBSERVER’S  BOOK  OF  SHIPS. 
By  Frank  E.  Dodman.  192  Pages. 

THE  OBSERVER’S  BOOK  OF  AIR¬ 
CRAFT.  By  William  Greene  &  Gerald 
Pollinger.  Frederick  Warne  &  Co.,  Inc. 
280  Pages;  Illustrated;  Index;  $1.25 
each. 

Pocket-sized  books  published  in  Eng¬ 
land  giving  identification  data  and  other 
information  on  their  subjects. 

THE  WONDERFUL  WORLD  OF  IN¬ 
SECTS.  By  Albro  Gaul.  Rinehart  & 
Company,  Inc.  291  Pages;  Illustrated; 
Index;  $4.00. 

THE  STONES  OF  THE  HOUSE.  By 
Theodore  Morrison.  The  Viking  Press, 
Inc.  375  Pages;  $3.50. 

WHAT  TO  DO  WHEN.  By  Jennifer 
Colton.  Harper  &  Brothers.  234  Pages; 
$3.00.  Practical  and  entertaining  an¬ 
swers  to  awkward  everyday  problems. 

THE  RUSSIAN  MIND:  From  Peter  the 
Great  Through  the  Enlightenment.  By 
Stuart  Ramsay  Tompkins.  The  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oklahoma  Press.  291  Pages; 
Illustrated;  Index;  $4.00. 

BACK  DOWN  THE  RIDGE.  By  W.  L. 
White.  Harcourt,  Brace  and  Company. 
182  Pages;  $3.00.  Tracing  the  wounded 
from  Korea  to  recovery. 

OUR  LOVE  AFFAIR  WITH  GER, 
MANY.  By  Hans  Habe.  G.  P.  Put 
nam’s  Sons.  247  Pages;  $3.00.  I 

THE  NEW  FORCE.  By  Ralph  E.  Lapp 
Foreword  by  Stewart  Alsop.  Harper  8 
Brothers.  238  Pages;  Index;  $3.00.  ^ 
look  at  the  atom  from  the  non-scientific 
point  of  view  by  the  author  of  Mus\ 
We  Hide. 

THE  AMERICAN  THESAURUS  01 
SLANG,  new  edition.  By  Lester  V 
Berrey  and  Melvin  Van  den  Bark: 
Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company.  127i 
Pages;  $6.95.  A  second  edition  of  wha 
is  now  a  standard  book. 

i 

ARCTIC  SOLITUDES.  By  Admiral 
Lord  Mountevans.  Philosophical  Li 
brary,  Inc.  143  Pages;  Illustrated;  In 
dex;  $4.50.  A  concise  history  of  th< 
expeditions,  from  Davis  and  Hudson  t( 
the  present. 

THE  ATOM  STORY.  By  J.  G.  Feinberg. 
Philosophical  Library,  Inc.  243  Pages 
Illustrated;  Index;  $4.75.  A  layman’ 
book  on  the  atom. 

GENERALS  AND  ADMIRALS:  Th 
Story  of  Amphibious  Command.  B; 
Capt.  John  Creswell,  R.N.  Longman; 
Green  and  Co.,  Inc.  192  Pages;  Map; 
Index;  $4.00.  Amphibious  commands  o  | 
the  last  250  years. 
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DRDERS  AND  DIRECTIVES 


A  Manual  for  Commanders,  Staff  Officers  and  NCOs 

By  MAJOR  ARTHUR  M.  CHESTER  and  MAJOR  JOHN  E.  MURRAY 

ORDERS  AND  DIRECTIVES  tells  you  exactly  how  to  prepare  and  issue  orders, 
directives,  letters  and  other  forms  of  Army  publications.  You’ll  find  all  the  tricks  of  the 
trade  clearly  explained,  and  the  pitfalls  and  booby  traps  plainly  marked  with  clear  in¬ 
structions  on  how  to  avoid  them. 

Every  soldier  will  find  valuable  material  here.  The  specialist  will  find  that  ORDERS 
AND  DIRECTIVES,  together  with  Major  Chester’s  TECHNIQUE  FOR  ADJUTANTS, 
gives  him  a  solid  foundation  of  knowledge  for  better  performance  of  his  duties.  $3.00 


rECHNIQUE  FOR  ADJUTANTS 


BY  MAJOR  A.  M.  CHESTER 

Here  is  a  book  you  must  have  if  you’re  an  adjutant — a  book  you  can  use  whether 
you  re  an  adjutant  s  assistant  or  just  a  guy  who  has  to  fill  out  a  form  occasionally. 
TECHNIQUE  FOR  ADJUTANTS,  by  a  man  with  25  years’  experience  in  the  Corps, 
outlines  the  responsibilities  of  the  job  at  any  level — gives  techniques,  hints  on  manage¬ 
ment,  ideas  for  organizing  work.  You’ll  never  be  mystified  by  paper  work  if  you  own  a 
copy  of  TECHNIQUE  FOR  ADJUTANTS — -and  use  it.  Cloth,  $2.50  Paper,  $1.00 


HANDBOOK  AND  MANUAL  FOR  THE 
W  ON  COMMISSIONED  OFFICER 


PARTIAL  CONTENTS 

EADERSHIP 

ORDERS 

HOW  TO  TEACH 

HOW  TO  STUDY 

SOCIAL  CONDUCT 

5PIT  AND  POLISH 

MILITARY  JUSTICE 

RELATIONSHIPS  WITH  YOUR  MEN 

HOW  TO  TRAIN  YOUR  MEN 

PROMOTIONS  AND  REDUCTIONS 

THINGS  YOUR  MEN  WILL  ASK  YOU 

PERSONAL  AFFAIRS 


Here  is  the  book  that  tells  you  what  to  do — if  you  don’t  already  know 
— how  to  do  it,  when  to  do  it,  and  why  to  do  it.  And  all  this  in  clear, 
direct,  exact  language  that  is  easy  to  read  and  leaves  no  room  for 
doubt. 

There  is  absolutely  no  padding  in  this  big  book,  and  every  bit  of 
information  in  it  has  been  completely  checked  by  experts  for  accuracy, 
clarity,  and  timeliness. 

Check  your  PX  for  Handbook  and  Manual  for  the  NONCOMMIS¬ 
SIONED  OFFICER.  Or,  order  direct  from  Combat  Forces  Book 
Service.  Cloth,  $3.50  Paper,  $2.50 
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FROM  DOWN  UNDER 
TO  NIPPON 


The  Story  of  Sixth  Army 
In  World  War  II 

by 

General  Walter  Krueger 


No  United  States  army  in  World  War  II  had  a  more  difficult  mission  than  Sixth  Army,  and  none  performed 
its  mission  with  more  distinction  and  less  publicity.  From  Down  Under  to  Nippon  is  the  history  of  Sixth 
Army’s  operations,  written  by  its  commander.  The  book,  like  the  army,  reflects  the  personality  of  its  com- 
mander — it  is  sound,  accurate  and  professional.  It  is  not  General  Krueger’s  autobiography;  it  is  his  tribute  to 
the  men  who  served  with  him. 

You’ll  find  this  book  a  valuable  addition  to  the  history  of  World  War  II.  Much  of  the  material  General 
Krueger  gives  you  on  the  Philippines  is  in  print  nowhere  else.  You’ll  find,  too,  that  From  Down  Under  to 
Nippon  is  a  very  practical  manual  on  joint  operations.  No  other  army  in  history  mounted  so  many  amphibious 
operations  with  such  conspicuous  success  as  did  Sixth  Army.  You  can  see  exactly  how  General  Krueger  used 
land,  sea  and  air  forces  in  such  operations  as  Biak,  Morotai,  Admiralties,  Wakde,  Aitape,  Hollandia,  Cape 
Gloucester,  Arawe  and  the  Philippines. 

Here,  then,  is  the  history  of  an  army  as  professional  as  any  we  had  in  World  War  II,  an  army  at  the  thin 
end  of  the  supply  line,  an  army  that  performed  miracles  on  order  and  did  so  without  fanfare.  If  you  served  in 
Sixth  Army  you’ll  certainly  want  this  book.  If  you  did  not,  you’ll  still  want  it  for  what  it  can  show  you  about 
joint  operations. 

From  Down  Under  to  Nippon  includes  sixty  maps,  sixteen  pages  of  pictures  and  a  complete  index. 
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$6.50 
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Fiction  that  could  be  true  .  .  . 
how  a  lone  rifleman  stopped  an 
American  division  for  twenty-four  hours  .  .  .  read 


DIVISION  OBJECTIVE 


By  Lieutenant  Colonel  Eben  F.  Swift 


f 


Men  born  to  the  glory  of  freedom  are  uncompromising 
when  this  estate  is  threatened.  Their  character  and  purpose 
are  the  real  “secret  weapons"  of  democracy.  The  helmet 
insignias  identify  diverse  nationalities,  but  the  pilots  behind 
these  masks  are  united  in  their  determination  to  defend  inde¬ 
pendence.  It  is  for  these  trained  men  who  form  our  first 
line  of  defense,  that  Republic  is  scheduled  to  deliver  the 
swept-wing  F-84F  THUNDERSTREAK  to  the  USAF 
and  our  allies  in  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization. 
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Makes  Allis-Chalmers  Tractors 


more  dependable 


These  heavy-duty  tractors  have  toughness  and  ease 
of  servicing  to  match  their  outstanding  performance 
ability.  Here  are  some  of  the  advanced  design  fea¬ 
tures  that  provide  extra  strength  and  protection  — 
keep  Allis-Chalmers  tractors  on  the  job  more  hours: 

1«  One-Piece,  All-Welded  Structural  Main  Frame  .  .  . 

strong  and  firm  without  a  single  ounce  of  excess  weight 
—  absorbs  all  vertical  and  horizontal  stresses. 

2*  Extra  Large  Idler  and  Sprocket  eliminates  rocking 
action,  puts  more  track  on  the  ground  for  greater  stability 
and  better  traction. 

3*  Spring-Loaded,  Positive  Seal  keeps  dirt,  moisture 
and  grime  from  damaging  truck  wheels,  idlers  and  sup¬ 
port  rollers  .  .  .  you  lubricate  them  only  once  every 
1,000  hours. 

4*  All-Steel,  Welded  A-Frame  Track  Stabilizer  permits 
free  track  oscillation,  yet  keeps  tracks  rigidly  in  line  and 
absorbs  thrusts  and  twists  from  shock  loads  and  working 
on  uneven  terrain. 


5«  Oil  Enclosed  Track  Release  Mechanism  reduces  track 
maintenance  and  breakage.  An  adjustable  screw  lock 
provides  positive  holding  action  that  maintains  adjust¬ 
ment  at  required  setting. 

6*  Engine  Not  Used  as  Structural  Member  —  no  strain 
is  transmitted  to  it.  Engine  weighs  less  per  horsepower 
developed,  because  of  2-cycle  design  —  has  modern  unit 
injection. 

UNIT  CONSTRUCTION  SAVES  SERVICE  TIME 

With  Allis-Chalmers  unit  construction,  major  assemblies 
are  easily  removed  without  disturbing  related  assemblies. 
This  brings  real  savings  in  time  and  money,  puts  tractors 
back  to  work  faster.  It  assures  better  inspection  and 
maintenance,  too.  Servicemen  find  it  easy  to  remove 
major  parts  to  correct  trouble  before  damage  develops. 

Let  your  dealer  fell  you  more  about  the  toughness  of 
Allis-Chalmers  tractors,  their  time-saving  unit  construc¬ 
tion  —  and  their  unequalled  lugability  and  work  power. 
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If  this  man 

were  free  to  speak.. 


mmm 


M  uch  of  his  thinking  is  classified  as  Security 
Information.  Much  of  his  mind  is  pledged  to 
silence,  for  the  love  of  his  country  and  the  future 
of  our  world  .  .  .  But  this  much  he  can  tell: 

Already  the  dawn  of  a  new  world  is  with  us.  At 
The  Glenn  L.  Martin  Company,  for  instance, 
new  aircraft,  guided  missiles  and  electronic  weapons 
are  being  designed  not  as  today’s  flying  vehicles  but  as 
coordinated  and  controlled  spaceborne  systems  of 
tomorrow. 

Behind  that  work  is  a  powerful  new  team  of  Martin  engineers  working  together  under 
an  entirely  new  concept  of  avionics  known  as  Martin  Systems  Engineering.  Today,  that 
story  is  under  security  wraps,  but  this  man  can  tell  you  that— 

You  will  hear  more  about  Martin ! 


■■ 


AIRCRAFT 


THE  GLENN  L.  MARTIN  COMPANY 

BALTIMORE  •  MARYLAND 


■ 


LIFE  SAVER — Only  a  few  minutes  after  bailing  out  of  his  Such  “Guardian  Angels  hover  just  out  of  enemy  range 
crippled  jet  fighter,  this  Air  Force  pilot  was  rescued  from  ready  to  answer  emergency  calls.  The  rescue  technique 
the  Yellow  Sea  off  Korea  by  a  Sikorsky  H-19  helicopter.  shown  is  responsible  for  saving  hundreds  ol  U.  M.  pilots 


AROUND  THE  WORLD  WITH 
SIKORSKY  HELICOPTERS 


PRISONER  EXCHANGE — During  the  exchange  of  sick  and  INTERNATIONAL  SERVICE — Sabena  Belgian  Airlines  1 

wounded  war  prisoners  in  Korea,  Sikorsky  H-19  heli-  August  opened  the  first  scheduled  international  helicoptt 

copters  of  the  Army’s  6th  Transportation  Helicopter  passenger  service,  supplementing  its  regular  airline  servic 

Company  flew  a  steady  shuttle  between  the  exchange  to  all  of  Europe,  the  Near  East  and  Africa.  Using  bi 

point  near  Munsan  and  hospitals  in  Seoul.  Six  patients  Sikorsky  S-55s,  helicopter  flights  will  serve  cities  i 

were  carried  on  each  flight  during  the  week-long  operation.  Belgium,  Holland,  France,  Germany  and  Luxemburg. 

COMBAT  FORCES  JOURI^ 


FAST  SERVICE — With  Sikorsky  S-55  helicop¬ 
ters,  the  first  regularly  scheduled  U.  S.  heli¬ 
copter  passenger  service  has  been  opened 
by  New  York  Airways.  In  July,  regular 


passenger  flights  began  between  LaGuardia, 
New  York  International,  and  Newark  Air¬ 
ports  in  the  New  York  City  area.  Only 
minutes  are  needed  for  inter-airport  trips, 
which  once  took  hours  by  surface  vehicle. 


SIKORSKY  AIRCRAFT 

BRIDGEPORT,  CONNECTICUT 
One  of  the  Four  Divisions  of  United  Aircraft  Corporation 
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WE  knew  our  readers  would  like 
“Give  Us  Back  Our  Pride”  when 
we  published  it  in  the  August  issue 
and  we  are  glad  so  many  of  you  have 
written  us  saying  so.  Most  of  you 
who  wrote  us  called  it  an  “editorial, 
as  did  Mr.  Hanson  Baldwin,  who 
wrote  a  couple  of  columns  on  it  in 
The  New  York  Times.  It  wasn’t  a 
staff  editorial  but  an  article,  strongly 
editorial  in  tone,  by  an  Army  colonel 
who  didn’t  want  his  name  on  it.  We 
thought  we  had  made  this  clear  in 
the  line  that  read:  “An  old-timer 
says  .  .  .”  We  are  proud  to  have 
published  it  even  though  it  advo¬ 
cated  some  things  that  are  not  neces¬ 
sarily  believed  in  by  the  Journal. 
This,  as  you  know,  follows  the 
Journal’s  practice  of  publishing 


opinions  that  “may  be  at  variance” 
with  those  held  by  the  Association’s 
officers  and  the  editors,  as  the  state¬ 
ment  on  our  contents  page  puts  it 
each  month. 

YOU  also  liked— and  this  was  an 
editorial— “On  Commissaries  and 
Productivity”  in  the  September  issue. 
The  Journal  intends  to  continue 
to  hit  hard  at  all  selfish  and  un¬ 
warranted  attacks  on  professional 
service  men  and  women.  And  we  also 
intend  to  publish  lucid,  hard-hitting 
articles,  such  as  the  one  by  the 
“old-timer,”  that  suggest  ways  for 
the  Army  itself  to  improve  the  lot 
of  its  officers  and  men  and  make  the 
Army  better  able  to  fulfill  its  vital 
mission. 


CITY  HALL  HAS  ITS  HAND  OUT,  TOO 


YOU  can  add  City  Hall  and  the  State 
Capitol  to  your  list  of  special  interests 
that  want  to  put  their  hands  in  the  serv¬ 
ice  man’s  pocket  and  extract  some  of  his 
hard-earned  dollars.  Representative  Joel 
T.  Broyhill  of  Virginia  has  introduced  a 
bill  which  would  require  members  of 
the  armed  forces  to  pay  local  personal 
property  taxes  and  state  income  taxes  in 
communities  and  states  in  which  they 
are  stationed. 

The  service  family  appreciates  living 
in  a  pleasant,  comfortable  community 
with  good  schools,  safe  streets,  public  li¬ 
braries,  adequate  parks  and  playgrounds, 
and  an  alert  and  progressive  local  gov¬ 
ernment.  It  may  appreciate  them  more 
than  the  permanent  residents  of  such 
communities,  for  most  service  families 
have  experienced  living  in  communities 
that  were  not  comfortable,  pleasant, 
clean  or  progressive.  The  service  family 
also  knows  that  these  things  have  to 
be  paid  for  and  that  Americans  pay  for 
them  because  they  are  a  part  of  what 
makes  our  standard  of  living  the  highest 
the  world  has  ever  known. 

BUT  the  service  family  is  without 
choice  as  to  where  it  shall  live  and 
without  influence  in  civic  affairs.  The 
service  man  is  a  “captive”  resident  and  it 
is  therefore  unfair  and  unreasonable  to  so 
tax  him.  The  federal  government  has 
long  recognized  this,  by  indirection  at 
least.  Schools  are  by  far  the  most  costly 
item  in  the  local  budget  and  the  federal 
government  pays  local  school  boards  a 
fair  share  of  the  cost  of  educating  stu¬ 


dents  of  service  families  (and  other  de¬ 
fense  workers)  in  any  community  that 
has  a  heavy  influx  of  such  families.  And 
the  federal  government  also  contributes 
financially  to  the  school  building  pro¬ 
grams  of  such  communities. 

This  is  a  sound  principle,  generally 
recognized  and  followed  by  the  business 
world.  When  a  business  firm  temporari 
ly  transfers  a  man  it  customarily  pay: 
all  of  his  extraordinary  expenses;  anc 
certainly  all  service  assignments  are  tern: 
porary.  If  City  Hall  finds  that  the  cost 
of  local  government  is  unduly  burden 
some  because  of  the  large  number  o: 
service  families  in  the  community,  i 
should  appeal  to  the  federal  governmen 
for  assistance,  rather  than  ask  for  a  lav 
that  will  let  it  tax  the  “captive”  servici 
families  within  its  midst. 

SERVICE  families  do  not  want  to  b 
and  aren’t  “free  loaders.”  They  hav 
heavy  expenses  that  never  appear  in  th 
budgets  of  permanently  located  families 
Their  pay  does  not  keep  up  with  th 
cost-of-living  index  and  they  are  cor 
stantly  finding  that  they  must  now  pa 
for  services  that  formerly  were  consic 
ered  part  of  their  rights. 

Prices  in  post  exchanges  have  gon 
up.  Commissaries  are  threatened  wit 
extinction.  Medical  services  for  depenc 
ents  are  being  reduced  and  may  t 
entirely  eliminated.  Expense  allowance 
no  longer  pay  full  expenses.  And  so 
goes.  Add  to  all  this  the  grasping  fingei 
of  the  local  tax  collector  and  the  burde 
becomes  well-nigh  intolerable. 
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MILITARY  NEWS 


the  world’s  largest  light  plane  producer 


: 


7  NEW  FEATURES  MAKE 
CESSNA  TURBOPROP  THE 
“MECHANICS  AIRPLANE" 


Power  Plant  Modifications 
Simplify  Maintenance  and 
Supply  Problems  in  Combat 


Installation  of  a  gas  turbine  power 
plant  in  one  of  the  Army’s  most  versa¬ 
tile  liaison  planes— the  combat-proved 
Cessna  L-19— has  led  to  seven  basic 
improvements  in  airplane  perform¬ 


ance. 


Development  of  the  new  XL-19B  gas  turbine  powered 
observation  plane  is  one  of  many  military  projects  now 
in  operation  at  Cessna  plants  in  Wichita,  Prospect  and 
Hutchinson,  Kansas. 

Others  include  production  of  bomber  |and  fighter  plane 
parts  for  the  Air  Force,  a  helicopter  for  the  Navy,  more 
L-19s  for  the  Army,  Marines  and  National  Guard  and  ex¬ 
perimentation  on  Boundary  Layer  Control  which  shortens 
the  landing  and  take-off  of  high-speed  aircraft. 

CESSNA  AIRCRAFT  COMPANY,  WICHITA,  KANSAS 


Noted,  are  the  turbine  engine’s  supe¬ 
riority  in: 

1.  Reducing  noise  level 

2.  Eliminating  engine  vibration 

3.  Requiring  a  less  complex 
installation 

4.  Operating  on  6  different  kinds 
of  fuel 

5.  Eliminating  carburetor,  fuel 
mixture  control  and  other  parts 

6.  Reducing  oil  intake 

7.  Eliminating  engine  cooling 
problems 

These  improvements  will  materially 
simplify  the  maintenance  and  supply 
problems  of  ground  crews  who  must 
service  planes  in  inaccessible  combat 
areas. 


IN  OBSERVATION  PLANES  AND  BOUNDARY  LAYER  CONTROL 


600  FT. 


BOUNDARY  LAYER  /d  BOUNDARY  LAYER 
SYSTEM  ON  |  Jr  SYSTEM  OFF  % 


Cessna 

SETS 

THE 

PACE 
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MEETING  ENGAGEMENT 

Prepare  for  the  kind  of  military  read¬ 
ing  you  want  in  the  fall  and  winter  issues 
of  Combat  Forces  Journal,  now  in 
preparation.  The  November  issue  will 
contain  such  representative  articles  as 
these : 


Invasion 

Jeopardized 

Brig.  Gen.  Paschal  N.  Strong  tells  a 
"now  it  can  be  told”  story  of  how  the 
success  of  the  invasion  of  Normandy  in 
1944  Was  thrown  into  danger  by  sud¬ 
den  changes  of  plan  that  made  months 
of  careful  planning  worthless  and 
drove  members  of  an  overworked  plan¬ 
ning  section  into  the  hospitals. 


The  Infantry  Division: 
Triangular  or  Square? 

Brig.  Gen.  George  E.  Lynch  argues  per¬ 
suasively  and  to  the  point  in  advocat¬ 
ing  formation  of  a  square  division  that 
eliminates  the  brigade  headquarters. 
He  says  it  will  bring  self-restorative 
powers  to  the  division  and  give  regi¬ 
mental  and  division  commanders  more 
flexibility. 


Promotion  System 
in  Transition 

Lieut.  Col.  E.  N.  Kirsten  says  that  the 
Army  is  in  a  state  of  change  from  a 
policy  of  promotion  by  seniority  to 
promotion  by  selection  and  that  the 
problem  of  adjustment  leaves  few  offi¬ 
cers  happy.  The  big  question  is 
whether  the  system  will  produce  the 
kind  of  army  we  must  have. 


Self-Propelled  Artillery 
in  Positional  Warfare 

Lieut.  Col.  Jerry  F.  Dunn  tells  how  a 
highly  mobile  155mm  SP  battalion  ad¬ 
justed  itself  to  the  stalemate  of  the 
Korean  conflict. 


8 


*  To  the  Editors  .  .  .  * 


Renewal  and  Criticism 
To  the  Editors: 

Enclosed  are  my  membership  dues. 
However,  now  that  I  am  in  good  graces 
again,  I  feel  free  to  make  a  criticism  of 
our  Journal.  Not  of  content,  but  only 
that  there  is  not  enough  content.  I  realize 
the  present  high  cost  of  publishing  such 
an  excellent  magazine.  I  do,  however, 
believe  the  cost  could  be  reduced  by  less 
artistic  covers,  and  the  use  of  less  expen¬ 
sive  paper.  I  believe  there  to  be  many 
like  myself,  who  would  appreciate  and 
treasure  the  CFJ  if  it  were  printed  on 
wrapping  paper,  if  the  content  were  in¬ 
creased. 

In  the  future,  I  would  appreciate  infor¬ 
mation  of  foreign  armies.  Not  only  of 
potentially  aggressor  nations,  but  of  our 
allies. 

Edmund  T.  Brohman 

1517  E.  54th  St. 

Chicago  15,  Ill. 

•  Thanks  for  the  renewal  and  the  sug¬ 
gestion.  Our  paper  and  cover  costs  are  not 
excessive  and  cheaper  paper  would  not 
save  enough  to  add  more  pages — which  is 
our  desire  as  well  as  yours. 

Error ? 

To  the  Editors: 

Your  usually  excellent  magazine  has 
committed  a  most  horrible  editorial  error. 
You  printed  an  article  [called]  “This  Is 
Tactics!5”  in  your  August  issue. 

Better  change  the  words  of  your  policy 
statement  from  “stimulate  thought  and 
promote  discussion,”  to  “stimulate  thought 
and/or  promote  discussion.” 

Capt.  P.  McGrotty 
U.S.M.C. 

405  Linden  Circle 
Huntington,  W.  Va. 

•  In  the  opinion  of  the  editors  the  stimu¬ 
lation  of  thought  and  the  promotion  of 
discussion  does  not  preclude  an  occasional 
escape  to  humor  that  may  also  prick  a  few 
of  our  cherished  conceits— so  long  as  the 
pricking  is  without  malice  or  intent  to  do 
lasting  harm. 

Community  Traditions 
To  the  Editors: 

Your  July,  1953  Journal  contained  two 
articles  that  I  must  write  about  and  in 
some  way  try  to  convey  to  you  how  happy 
I  am  that  you  have  published  them. 

The  first,  by  Brig.  Gen.  George  E. 
Lynch,  “Where  Is  the  Regimental  Com¬ 
mander!5”  is  a  masterful  study  of  regimen¬ 
tal  command.  I  have  been  overwhelmed 
in  the  past  with  hot-shot  regimental  com¬ 
manders  who  spent  their  time  at  the  front 
commanding  platoons  and  being  so  intent 
on  impressing  us  with  their  personal  heroic 
conduct  that  it  is  very  refreshing  to  read  a 
practical  study  on  the  correct  way  to  com¬ 


mand  a  regiment  in  combat.  You  can  tell 
General  Lynch  he  knows  his  business. 

Then  of  course  “Give  Us  Back  Our 
Pride”  has  been  long  overdue.  Just  one 
thing  is  missing— in  addition  to  giving 
back  to  the  soldiers  a  unit  to  be  proud  of 
you  certainly  should  never  miss  on  giving 
the  citizen  soldier  his  sectional  or  geo¬ 
graphic  groupings.  At  the  bare  mention 
of  this  I  can  already  hear  the  pitiful  peep- 
ings  of  those  who  will  cry  “high  casualty 
rates  in  one  community”  but  with  never 
a  thought  to  the  high  morale  factor  in¬ 
volved.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  our  studies  of 
those  communities  that  had  large  National 
Guard  casualties  show  that  they  were 
always  first  in  war  bond  drives  and  related 
activities,  that  the  “high  casualty  rate” 
was  reduced  when  the  PWs  returned,  that 
percentagewise  those  communities  ran  no 
higher  in  casualties  than  other  like  com¬ 
munities  of  comparable  size,  and  finally, 
without  exception  those  communities  de¬ 
manded  the  return  of  those  units  upon 
reorganization.  I  think  you  will  agree  that 
is  high  morale. 

We  will  never  win  the  next  war  with 
those  faceless  things  that  G1  calls  “bodies” 
— we  must  have  units  that  know  their 
traditions  and  will  die  for  them. 

Maj.  Gen.  Butler  B.  Miltonberger 
Retired 

North  Platte,  Nebr.  1 

•  Thanks  for  a  fine  letter  from  a  former 
National  Guardsman  who  served  with  dis¬ 
tinction  as  a  regimental  and  assistant  divi¬ 
sion  commander  in  Europe  in  1944-45. 

Unit  Pride 
To  the -Editors: 

Not  often  do  I  write  letters  to  editors 
but  the  current  issue  of  Combat  Forces 
Journal  published  “Give  Us  Back  Our 
Pride”  which  must  not  go  unnoticed. 

As  an  intelligence  officer  in  the  386th 
Bombardment  Group  in  the  European 
Theater  during  World  War  II,  I  had  a 
certain  pride  in  “belonging”  to  that  group 
although  the  majority  of  people  who  ask 
me  in  which  unit  I  served  never  heard  of 
it.  Having  served  in  the  Aviation  Section 
of  the  Signal  Corps  in  World  War  I,  I 
seldom  recall  my  ynit  .  .  .  therefore  I  am. 
always  glad  to  read  the  sound  comments 
you  publish  in  Combat  Forces  Journal. 
I  believe  we  have  become  too  interested  in 
“parades”  and  not  enough  concerned  with 
field  operations  and  eventual  combat  re¬ 
sults. 

Your  effort  to  give  the  soldier  a  deep 
sense  of  pride  in  himself,  his  unit  and  his 
branch  of  service  is  vitally  important  tc 
our  survival  as  a  free  people.  After  Work 
War  I,  I  was  convinced  that  we  were  all 
fighting  to  stay  alive,  to  preserve  the  indi 
vidual  and  unit  spirit  which  always  results 
in  a  good  job,  well  done.  I  have  a  feelinp 
of  deep  sympathy  for  all  our  men  whe 
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Accurate  Field  Testing 
of  X-Band  Radars 

WITH  MICROLINE*  TEST  SET 
AND  RANGE  CALIBRATOR 


Included  in  Sperry’s  complete  line  of  Microline 
instruments  are  the  38A  Test  Set  (TS  147B/UP) 
and  the  AN/UPM-11  Range  Calibrator  for  the 
accurate  testing  of  X-band  radars.  These  equip¬ 
ments,  of  rugged  design  for  field  usage,  can  also 
be  employed  in  laboratory  and  production  testing. 


mmM 


MODEL  38A  Test  Set  (TS  147B/UP) 

This  portable  test  set  is  suitable  for  measurements  on  all 
radar,  beacon  or  missile  systems  in  the  8500-9600  me. 
range.  It  supplies  microwave  signals  of  known  frequency 
and  power,  either  continuous  wave,  frequency  modulated 
or  externally  modulated.  It  also  measures  the  power  and 
frequency  of  external  signals  in  the  above  frequency 
range.  Model  38A  contains  a  direct  reading  frequency 
meter,  wattmeter  and  signal  generator  which  allow  the 
measurement  of  power  and  frequency  of  radar  trans¬ 
mitters  as  well  as  receiver  sensitivity,  bandwidth,  recovery 
time  and  AFC  action.  Tuning  of  the  frequency  meter  is 
accomplished  with  both  a  direct  and  a  5  to  1  reduced 
drive  mechanism  for  ease  of  determining  narrow  pulsed 
signals  as  short  as  0.2  microseconds. 


This  instrument  is  used 
to  test  X-band  fire-con¬ 
trol  radars  which  oper¬ 
ate  in  the  8500-9600 
me.  frequency  band.  It 
receives  microwave  sig¬ 
nals  from  a  radar  and 
responds  with  accu¬ 
rately  spaced  pulses 
thereby  providing  a 
means  of  calibrating  the  radar  range.  It  can  also  be  used  to 
boresight  the  antenna  axis  of  any  X-band  radar  system. 


MODEL  AN/UPM-11 
RANGE  CALIBRATOR 


SPECIFICATIONS: 


SPECIFICATIONS: 


R-F  Power  Output:  Adjustable  from  —7  to  —85  dbm 
(decibels  relative  to  one  milliwatt). 

R-F  Power  Input:  From  +7  to  +30  dbm. 

Accuracy:  +  1.5db.  A  calibration  chart  is  supplied. 
Frequency  Meter  Accuracy:  +2.5  me.  absolute  at  25 °C 
and  60%  RH.  Calibration  point  9310  +1-0  me. 

Our  nearest  district  office  will  be  happy  to  supply  further 
information  on  these  and  other  Microline  instruments. 


Range  Markers:  200  to  50,000  yds.  depending  on  delay  line 
Accuracy:  +  5  yards 

Repeatability  of  readings  (same  radar  system):  +  1  yard 
Tuning:  Manual  or  AFC  *T.  m.  reg.  u.s.  pat.  off. 


GYROSCOPE  COMPANY 


GREAT  NECK,  NEW  YORK  •  CLEVELAND  •  NEW  ORLEANS  •  BROOKLYN  •  LOS  ANGELES  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  •  SEATTLE 
IN  CANADA  •  SPERRY  GYROSCOPE  COMPANY  OF  CANADA,  LIMITED,  MONTREAL,  QUEBEC 
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Performance  of  the  specially  de¬ 
signed  Chase  Assault  Transports  has 
excelled  specified  design  require¬ 
ments;  has  convinced  even  the  most 
skeptical. 

Fast,  safe  delivery  of  troops  and 
equipment  to  forward  combat  areas 
by  landing,  during  numerous  dem¬ 
onstrations,  has  proven  conclusively 
the  role  which  assault  transports  will 
assume  in  warfare,  a  role  which  only 
those  planes  developed  by  the  Army- 
Air  Force -Chase  team  are  able  to 
fulfill. 

No  injuries  to  troops,  damage  to 
equipment,  or  time  consuming  reas¬ 
sembly  or  unpacking  of  vehicles  or 
weapons.  The  best  route  forward  is 
the  Assault  Transport  Route. 


AIRCRAFT  CO.. At. 
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were  ordered  to  wage  war  and  forbidden 
to  win. 

Maj.  C.  E.  McKinney 
Davies  &  McKinney 
1407-08-09  G.  Daniel  Baldwin  Bldg. 

Erie,  Pa. 


" Fish  or  Cut  Bait” 


To  the  Editors: 

Down  this  way  we  enjoyed  “Fish  or  Cut 
Bait”  [August  issue]  a  lot.  A  kick  in  the 
teeth  was  indicated— and  in  the  proper 
choppers.  You  did  that  good.  Too  often 
complainants  blame  the  Reserve  officers. 
I  contend  that  even  National  Guard  officers 
couldn’t  make  the  Reserve  program  (?) 
work— which  means  it  can’t  be  made  to  do 
business. 

Brig.  Gen.  Charles  G.  Sage 
The  Adjutant  General 
Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico 


To  the  Editors: 

Please  accept  my  heartiest  congratula- 1 
tions  on  “Fish  or  Cut  Bait.”  ...  I  read  this 
today  and  I  find  it  is  most  timely  and  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  point.  I  only  hope  that  re¬ 
sponsible  individuals  in  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  the  congressional  committees 
place  the  proper  degree  of  importance  on: 
what  you  have  written. 

Brig.  Gen.  Gerard  W.  Kelley 
Hq.  New  York  Nat.  Guard 
270  Broadway,  N.Y.,  N.Y. 

i  i  i 

To  the  Editors: 

I  have  enjoyed  reading  your  very  in¬ 
teresting  article  “Fish  or  Cut  Bait.”  It  is 
not  often  that  the  status  of  the  National 
Guard  is  so  clearly  and  accurately  recorded 
in  service  publications.  Its  wide  distribu¬ 
tion  will  be  very  beneficial. 

There  is  one  more  thought  that  I  hope,: 
at  your  leisure,  you  may  explore  and  dis¬ 


cuss: 


“Why  should  Selective  Service  induct 
bona  fide  officers  and  men  who  are  already 
in  the  armed  forces,  receiving  Federal  train¬ 
ing  and  subject  to  the  immediate  call  of 
the  President?” 

Maj.  Gen.  S.  Gardner  Waller 
Virginia  National  Guard 
Richmond  19,  Va. 


i  i  i 

To  the  Editors: 

“Fish  or  Cut  Bait”  is  well  written,  your 
facts  hold  water  and  your  logic  is  clear.  I 
concur  completely  with  your  thinking  and 
I  congratulate  you  not  only  upon  the  ar¬ 
ticle,  but  upon  your  courage  in  publishing 
a  piece  that  is  somewhat  controversial. 

We  have  been  enjoying  the  Combat 
Forces  Journal  for  some  time,  and  in  the 
old  days,  of  course,  The  Field  Artillery 
Journal,  since  I  am  an  artilleryman,  even 
though  I  wear  the  GS  insignia. 

Col.  Harlan  D.  Bynell 
Adj.  Gen.  Office 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 


i  i  i 

To  the  Editors: 

Surely  enjoyed  “Fish  or  Cut  Bait.”  It 
really  is  well  written.  Someday  maybe 
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It's  easy  to  figure . . .  THEY'LL  FLY! 


When  you  get  right  down  to  the  facts  and  figures,  it’s  obvious 
that  air  travel  is  your  best  buy.  Last  year,  for  instance,  the 
Scheduled  Certificated  Airlines  saved  the  Armed  Services  over  13  million 
man-hours  —  countless  pay  and  per  diem  dollars  —  besides  getting  men 
to  their  destinations  at  least  five  times  faster,  compared  to  any  other 
method  of  transportation. 

Got  ’em  there  on  definite  schedules,  too,  fresh  and  ready  to  do  the 
job  that  Uncle  Sam  is  paying  them  to  do! 


INSURANCE 

Only  on  SCHEDULED  Certificated 
Airlines:  $5,000  to  $50,000  at  25c 
to  $2.50;  covers  Stateside  and  much 
foreign  travel  —  personal  or  official 


10%  DISCOUNT 

for  official  travel  on  TR’S  .  .  . 
covers  Full  Service. 


Saving  the  Military  Millions  of  Vital  Man  Hours 

with  Dependable,  On-Time,  Scheduled  Service  . 


OF  THE  U.S.A. 


ALASKA  AIRLINES 
ALLEGHENY  AIRLINES 
AMERICAN  AIRLINES 
BONANZA  AIR  LINES 
BRANIFF  AIRWAYS 
CAPITAL  AIRLINES 
CENTRAL  AIRLINES 
COLONIAL  AIRLINES 


CONTINENTAL  AIR  LINES 
DELTA-C  &  S  AIR  LINES 
EASTERN  AIR  LINES 
FRONTIER  AIRLINES 
LAKE  CENTRAL  AIRLINES 
MOHAWK  AIRLINES 
NATIONAL  AIRLINES 
NORTH  CENTRAL  AIRLINES 


NORTHEAST  AIRLINES 
NORTHWEST  ORIENT  AIRLINES 
OZARK  AIR  LINES 
PAN  AMERICAN  WORLD  AIRWAYS 
PIEDMONT  AIRLINES 
PIONEER  AIR  LINES 
RESORT  AIRLINES 
RIDDLE  AVIATION 


SOUTHERN  AIRWAYS 
SOUTHWEST  AIRWAYS 
TRANS-TEXAS  AIRWAYS 
TRANS  WORLD  AIRLINES 
UNITED  AIR  LINES 
U.S.  AIRLINES 
WEST  COAST  AIRLINES 
WESTERN  AIR  LINES 
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offers  you,  as  an  officer,  homesites  adjacent  to  the 
Club,  special  purchase  privileges,  and  the  opportunity 
to  become  a  Club  member. 

live  in  a  beautiful,  outdoor  community,  close  to  Fort 
Ord,  Monterey  Presidio,  and  the  Naval  Postgraduate 
and  General  Line  Schools.  The  spacious  Club  has  its 
own  golf  course,  bathing  pool  and  tennis  courts. 
Many  of  its  members  are  retired  Officers. 

•  Write  for  illustrated  book. 

DEL  MONTE  PROPERTIES  COMPANY 

Box  M,  Pebble  Beach,  California 


Changing  station?  Don’t 
forget  to  notify  us  of  your 
change  in  address.  Simply 
send  your  name,  old  address 
and  new  one  to: 

Circulation  Manager 
Combat  Forces  Journal 

1529  18th  St.,  N.W. 

Washington  6,  D.  C. 


SPECIAL  AUTOMOBILE  FINANCING 
SERVICE  AND  LOANS 

To  Commissioned  Officers  & 
Warrant  Officers  Wherever 
Located 

Minimum  restriction  on  the 
Movement  of  Cars  Overseas 


This  organization  founded  in  1 924  by  a 
group  of  retired  officers  specializes  in 
rendering  financial  assistance  to  officer 
personnel. 


FEDERAL  SERVICES  FINANCE  CORPORATION 

jiii/  Jijfillidtcs 

Washington  B,  D.  C. 


Alexandria,  Va. _ 113  No.  St.  Asaph  St. 

Augusta,  Ga. _ Marion  Bldg.,  739  Broad  St. 

Bethesda.  Md. _  4650  East  West  Highway 

Columbus,  Ga.  _  3257  Victory  Drive 

Honolulu,  T.  H. _ 1410  Kapiolani  Blvd. 

Long  Beach,  Calif. _ 110  Ocean  Boulevard 

Louisville,  Ky. _  606  S.  4th  Street 

Panama  City,  R.  P. _ Ave.  Nacional  No.  29 

Warrington,  Fla. _ 31  Navy  Boulevard 


there  can  be  a  good  program  developed  for 
the  Organized  Reserves  instead  of  having 
them  try  to  enter  into  the  field  which,  I 
feel,  should  be  exclusively  that  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Guard.  There  are  many  ways  that 
officers  of  the  ORC  could  be  trained  ade¬ 
quately  but,  so  far,  no  one  seems  to  want 
to  use  these  methods. 

Maj.  Gen.  Raymond  H.  Fleming 
The  Adjutant  General 
Louisiana  National  Guard, 

New  Orleans  12,  La. 

To  the  Editors: 

Colonel  Robert  Cocklin’s  “Fish  or  Cut 
Bait”  in  the  August  issue  was  extremely 
thought-provoking.  As  a  noncom  in  a 
National  Guard  unit  I  am  very  much  in¬ 
terested  in  any  idea  that  would  better  the 
Guard  and  at  the  same  time  strengthen 
our  country’s  defenses. 

Probably  the  best  method  of  strengthen¬ 
ing  an  organization  is  to  instill  a  strong 
feeling  of  pride  in  the  individual  man. 
Pride  not  only  in  his  unit,  but  in  himself 
and  the  job  he  is  doing.  The  question  is, 
how  can  this  best  be  accomplished? 

First  of  all  a  man  has  pride  in  his  job 
when  he  is  sure  he  is  doing  it  well  and 
that  he  is  necessary.  This  confidence  in 
himself  can  only  be  developed  by  thor¬ 
ough  training.  As  for  the  feeling  of  being 
needed,  that  will  come  almost  naturally  if 
the  National  Guard  unit  holds  the  esteem 
of  the  citizens  of  the  community  and 
provided  his  superiors  follow  it  up  by 
emphasizing  the  importance  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  as  a  part  of  the  team. 

The  problem  then  is  to  see  that  the  in¬ 
dividual  Guardsman  receives  the  proper 
training  in  his  specialty  to  enable  him  to 
do  a  good  job.  Naturally  my  opinion  is 
biased;  but  I  feel  that  along  with  this  the 
man  who  must  be  forced  by  law  into  serv¬ 
ing  his  country  should  get  the  short  end 
of  the  stick. 

A  possible  method  might  be  based  on 
the  present  draft  age  of  18 Vi  and  the  pres¬ 
ent  enlistment  age  of  17.  Between  the 
ages  of  17  and  \7V2  the  individual  would 
be  permitted  to  enlist  in  the  National 
Guard  for  a  period  of  four  years  with  the 
provision  that  two  years  of  this  hitch 
would  be  spent  on  active  duty  in  his  Na¬ 
tional  Guard  specialty,  either  with  a  Regu¬ 
lar  Army  unit  or  at  one  of  the  Army 
service  schools.  If  when  eligible  he  de¬ 
sires  to  attend  one  of  the  OCS  courses  this 
should  be  counted  as  part  of  his  active 
duty  time. 

A  Guardsman  would  not  go  on  active 
duty  until  he  had  completed  at  least  one 
year  of  orientation  training  in  his  National 
Guard  unit  and  specialty.  Upon  comple¬ 
tion  of  his  tour  of  duty  he  would  be  re¬ 
turned  to  the  same  unit.  When  he  does 
leave  for  active  service,  however,  he  should 
have  the  minimum  rank  of  private  E  and 
preferably  private  first  class,  or  possibly 
even  corporal,  if  he  is  exceptionally  well 
qualified. 

The  draftees,  on  the  other  hand,  would 
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be  used  as  fillers  to  allow  the  Guardsmen 
on  active  duty  to  get  the  greatest  value  out 
of  the  training.  Of  course  the  draftee 
would  have  approximately  the  same  op¬ 
portunities  as  the  Guardsman,  but  would 
be  at  a  definite  disadvantage  because  of 
the  Guardsman’s  one  year  of  training. 

At  the  end  of  his  two  years  active  duty 
the  draftee  would  be  given  his  choice  of 
two  additional  years  EAD  or  of  enlisting 
in  a  Class  A  reserve  unit  with  the  under¬ 
standing  that  if  his  record  was  not  satis¬ 
factory  he  would  complete  the  two  years 
in  active  service. 

The  present  system  of  selecting  officers 
of  the  Guard  is  satisfactory  in  that  it  al¬ 
lows  the  individual  Guardsman  to  come 
up  through  the  ranks  either  by  taking 
extra  time  at  home  to  complete  the  Series 
10  Extension  Course  or  by  attending  an 
OCS. 

James  F.  McGillivray 
6938  S.  Cregier  Ave. 

Chicago  49,  Ill. 

To  the  Editors: 

Just  a  few  lines  about  Colonel  Cocklin's 
“Fish  or  Cut  Bait.”  It  would  have  been 
a  far  better  day  if  instead  of  baiting  the 
ORC,  the  good  Colonel  had  gone  fishing. 
One  of  the  most  disturbing  things  about 
this  one-sided  article  is  that  if  it  isn’t 
Journal  policy,  as  such,  the  writer,  hold¬ 
ing  the  job  he  does  with  the  Journal,  is 
somewhat  closer  to  headquarters  than  the 
average  Journal  contributor. 

Colonel  Cocklin  doesn't  appear  to  be 
too  much  of  a  team  man.  He  seems  to 
think  that  the  Guard  has  done  great  things 
with  no  help  from  anyone.  This  is  far 
from  the  case.  Every  National  Guard  divi¬ 
sion  down  through  the  years  in  the  test  ofj 
getting  ready  for  combat  (which  is  what; 
we  exist  for)  has  drawn  its  real  strength! 
from  the  outside.  Colonel  Cocklin  knows 
this  and  yet  in  trying  to  make  the  Na-> 
tional  Guard  look  so  ready  and  self-suffi¬ 
cient  and  helpful  he  went  far  out  of  his! 
way  to  kick  the  ORC.  Many  truthful! 
statistics  could  be  quoted  which  might] 
slightly  tarnish  the  luster  of  Colonel  Cock¬ 
lin’s  picture.  Possibly  some  of  these  “un¬ 
pretty”  facts  should  be  printed,  but  oui 
theory  is  that  we  don’t  build  ourselves  up 
by  trying  to  tear  someone  else  down. 

Colonel  Cocklin  possibly  intended  fot, 
his  “satellite  unit”  suggestion  to  be  the 
most  galling  and  degrading  point  in  hit 
whole  article.  It  would  probably  surpise 
him  to  know  that  many  Reserve  officers 
especially  those  in  ORC  combat  units  now 
would  be  glad  to  take  him  up  on  the 
suggestion.  Maybe  we  could  have  a  little 
competition  and  a  policy  that,  if  the  unii 
was  better  led  by  the  ORC  officers,  the 
National  Guard  officers  would  become  the 
satellites.  From  what  I  have  seen  in  m) 
years  in  the  NG  and  at  the  present  time  ir 
the  ORC  I  know  where  my  money  woulc 
be. 

This  Army  of  ours  is  a  three-horse  team 
working  abreast,  and  if  all  of  us,  the  Regu 
lars,  Guardsmen  and  Reservists,  do  not  real 

COMBAT  FORCES  JOURNAI 
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•  When  pressure  seems  to  get  you  down,  ask  your  Railroad 
Representative  to  show  you  how  the  railroads  can  handle  any 
transportation  problem  —  quickly,  efficiently,  economically.  For 
one  man  or  a  division  ...  a  few  miles  or  across  the  continent 
.  .  .  the  railroads  are  your  best  transportation  buy! 

SAVE  10%  — 10 %  discount  allowed  for  all  military  travel  on  transportation  requests.  Also  reduced  fares  for  furloughees. 


■ 


THE 


America's  most  complete  transportation  system 


Railroads 


of  the  United  States 
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ize  that  vve  are  mutually  supporting  and 
pulling-forward-horses,  there  will  surely 
come  an  unhappy  day  for  our  national  de¬ 
fense. 

Col.  Norborne  P.  Beville 
3536  S.  Wakefield  St. 

Arlington,  Va. 

•  “Fish  or  Cut  Bait"  was  not  an  expres¬ 
sion  of  Journal  policy.  As  the  statement 
on  page  2  says,  it  is  Journal  policy  “to 
print  articles  .  .  .  [that]  stimulate  thought 
and  promote  discussion  .  .  .  regardless  of 
the  fact  that  some  of  the  opinions  advanced 
may  be  at  variance  with  those  held  by  the 
officers  of  the  Association  .  .  .  and  editors." 

Infantry  Song 
To  the  Editors: 

I  doubt  if  Hollywood  realizes  it  but  it 
seems  to  have  come  up  with  a  song  for  the 
Infantry. 

The  title  is  “Take  the  High  Ground,’’ 
from  a  picture  of  the  same  name.  I  heard 
it  played  by  a  local  disc  jockey  several 
weeks  ago  and  promptly  purchased  a  copy. 

The  tune  is  the  catchiest  I  have  ever 
heard  for  an  infantry  song  and  the  lyrics 
are  to  the  point,  mentioning  various  bat¬ 
tles,  the  sacrifices  and  finally  the  whole 
reason  for  an  infantry,  “the  fight  to  make 
men  free.” 

Only  one  sore  point,  is  the  complete 
omission  of  the  name  of  any  World  War 
II  battles;  plenty  of  the  Revolutionary  and 
Korean,  but  none  from  World  War  II. 


The  tune  being  as  catchy  as  it  is,  it 
wouldn’t  take  much  to  write  some  addi¬ 
tional  lyrics  incorporating  more  battle 
names. 

I'm  not  plugging  the  picture,  just  sug¬ 
gesting  that  the  Infantry  may  finally  have 
a  song. 

James  P.  Cahill 

5817  Riviera  Drive 
Coral  Gables,  Fla. 

Recon  Company 
To  the  Editors: 

I  enclose  remittance  for  the  renewal  of 
my  subscription  to  Combat  Forces  Jour¬ 
nal.  Also  to  express  a  desire  for  informa¬ 
tion  or  an  article  on  what  gives  today  with 
the  Division  Reconnaissance  Company. 

I  served  four  years  with  First  Recon¬ 
naissance  Troop,  later  redesignated  First 
Reconnaissance  Company,  1st  Infantry  Di¬ 
vision.  I  have  been  wondering  how  these 
Recon  companies  function  today?  Have 
tactics  changed,  been  revised,  TO&Es 
changed?  Of  course,  company  reconnais¬ 
sance  is  not  on  the  same  scale  as  regiment 
or  squadron  reconnaissance  tactics. 

It  seems  to  me  that  an  article  on  the 
recon  company  might  also  be  of  interest 
to  others.  I  realize  that  I  am  only  one  of 
many  who  read  and  admire  the  Journal. 
It  surely  must  be  a  headache  to  try  and 
satisfy  each  and  every  one  of  your  readers. 
I  not  only  like  the  Journal,  I  appreciate 
it. 


PAY  LESS  NOW 

GREATER  COVERAGE  FOR  LESS  MONEY 


mm 


Available  ONLY  to  officers  and  1st  3-grades  non-commissioned  officers. 
IMMEDIATE  SAVINGS  UP  TO  ...  30%  ...  from  prevailing  board  rates  which  apply 
in  your  territory  can  be  YOURS  on  this  complete,  low  cost  Automobile  Insurance  Policy. 
GOVERNMENT  SERVICES  INSURANCE  UNDERWRITERS  can  reduce  costs  to  you  because 
they  deal  direct  with  a  highly  selected  and  specialized  class  of  policy  holders.  Protection 
against  loss  from  bodily  injury  and  property  damage,  liability  .  .  .  medical  payments  .  .  . 
accidental  death  .  .  .  comprehensive  personal  liability  .  .  .  comprehensive  fire  and  theft 
coverage.  Covers  collision  damage  to  your  car.  Covers  towing.  Remember,  once  a 
policy  holder,  INSURANCE  is  always  available  to  YOU!  Former  Army  Men,  who  know 

vour  problems  will  Fondle  vour  policies  in  our  office 


HOUSEHOLD  CONTENTS  FLOATER  POLICY 


This  Floater  Policy  covers  everything  personal  anywhere  in  the  U.  S.  or  abroad.  It  protects 
your  household  goods,  clothing,  uniforms,  furniture,  jewelry  and  valuable  personal  effects. 
Insures  you  against  14  named  perils.  Greatest  coverage  protection  at  lowest  cost 


GOVERNMENT  SERVICES  INSURANCE  UNDERWRITERS 

(NOT  AFFILIATED  WITH  U.  S.  GOVERNMENT) 


MAIL 

THE 

COUPON 

FOR 

FULL 

DETAILS 


i 


GOVERNMENT  SERVICES 

CROCKETT  AND  PRESA  STS. 


INSURANCE 


UNUERWRIlfciO  o 

SAN  ANTONIO,  TEXAS 


NAME  . 

ADDRESS . 

AGE  : .  RANK . MARRIED . SINGLE . 

CAR  DESCRIPTION  .  ANNUAL  MILEAGE  . 

BUSINESS  USE? .  DRIVERS'  AGES . 

2  GREAT  POLICIES  FOR  PREFERRED  ARMY  PERSONNEL 
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I  enjoyed  “Get  a  Prisoner,”  in  the  June 
issue.  It  was  a  well  executed  operation 
In  my  four  years,  1940-1944,  I  can’t  re 
member  when  our  missions  weren’t  fully 
explained  and  everyone  understanding 
fully  what  was  expected  from  the  mission. 
Map  reading  is  a  must  for  everyone,  re¬ 
gardless  of  rank. 

Sometimes  I  believe  the  Journal  almost 
as  good  as  a  refresher  lecture,  only  easier 
to  understand. 

Francis  W.  LaVertue 

Concord,  N.  H. 


®  Thanks.  We’ll  try  to  get  something 
good  about  the  reconnaissance  company. 
Actually  it  hasn’t  changed  a  great  deal. 


Leadership  and  Rank 
To  the  Editors: 

I  have  read  with  interest  your  article: 
and  the  letters  to  the  editor  for  some; 
time.  I  am  not  the  letter-writing  ty] 
but  some  of  the  ideas  that  you  have  be 
printing  are  just  too  much  for  me.  1 
would  like  to  express  my  comments  o: 
one  or  two. 

One  of  your  letter-to-the-editor  writer$! 
wrote:  “One  of  the  biggest  and  greatest 
problems  we  have  in  the  Army  today  is 
the  lack  of  leadership  among  junior  offi¬ 
cers.”  He  says  in  the  same  letter  that 
company  commanders  should  be  majors; 
battalion  commanders,  colonels,  and  so  on. 
If  that  is  a  solution,  I’ll  stand  on  my  head 
in  front  of  the  flagpole  at  high  noon. 
You  can  not  make  a  leader  out  of  a  man 
by  hanging  more  rank  on  him.  That  is 
like  the  general  who  heard  that  troops  with 
high  morale  sang  while  they  marched.  So, 
he  issued  an  order  that  all  troops  on  the 
march  would  sing,  thus  attaining  high 
morale.  The  reason  that  we  do  not  have 
better  leadership  among  our  junior  office: 
(or  senior  officers  for  that  matter)  is  that 
we  have  gotten  away  from  the  old  idea  of 
(1)  give  a  man  a  job  (2)  give  him  the 
stuff,  and  (3)  get  the  hell  away  from  him 
and  let  him  do  it.  There  is  no  problem  in 
leadership  that  cannot  be  cured  by  in¬ 
spiration  from  the  top,  instead  of  inter¬ 
ference  from  the  top.  Give  the  company 
back  to  the  company  commander  and  he 
will  make  out  all  right. 

I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  necessary  to 
promote  the  company  commander  to  major, 
either.  The  company  commander  is  the 
company  commander.  He  is  the  same  man 
regardless  of  how  many  times  you  promote 
him.  The  job  is  just  as  complex,  and  it 
he  is  worth  a  damn  he  won’t  take  any  guff 
from  the  battalion  staff.  If  the  point  is 
that  it  takes  a  mature,  experienced  man 
to  command  a  company,  I  agree.  But  1 
fail  to  see  how  the  arbitrary  promotion  oi 
a  bunch  of  “kid"  captains  and  lieutenants 
to  major  will  give  them  maturity  and  ex¬ 
perience.  I  commanded  a  company  as  a 
second  lieutenant.  I  had  my  problems, 
but  I  am  sure  that  if  I  had  been  promoted 
to  major  on  the  spot,  my  problems  would 
have  been  just  as  great.  I  learned  the  hard 
way,  the  only  way— through  experience. 
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At  far-flung  bases  from  Alaska, 
Korea,  and  French  Indo-China, 
Fairchild  C-119’s  are  delivering 
cargoes  that  no  other  plane  could 
unload  in  such  tight  spots.  The 
'Flying  Boxcar”  was  built  to  land 
on  fields  too  rough  for  other  planes 
— at  points  where  no  freight- handling 
equipment  exists.  Designed  specifically  as  a 
bulk  cargo  airplane,  the  C-119’s  twin  boom  provides  ample 
clearance  for  trucks  to  back  up  to  the  wide-open  doors  and  for 
vehicles  to  "roll  out”  on  their  own  power,  without  use  of 
cumbersome  equipment  and  with  a  minimum  of  manpower 
and  time.  Here  is  a  combat  proven  airplane  .  .  .  that  loads 
and  unloads  itself  ...  no  special  equipment  needed! 


EXCLUSIVE  FEATURES  FOR 
ADVANCE  BASE  OPERATIONS: 

Increased  payload  •  Better  bulk  Cargo  Clear¬ 
ance  and  Distribution  •  Shorter  Take-offs  and 
Landings  •  Rough  Field  Landing  Gear  •  Crew 
Bail-Out  Chute  •  Provision  for  External  Fuel 


rfiwia/t  Dividion 

HAGERSTOWN.  MARYLAND 


Guided  Missiles  Division,  Wyandanch,  L.  I.(  N.  Y. 
Engine  Division,  Farmingdale,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


He  Was  the  Last  Man 


It  was  DURING  the  Chosin  reservoir  fighting.  Against  F  Company’s 
hill  position,  Reds  were  attacking  in  regimental  strength.  The  last  of 
Private  Cafferata’s  fire  team-mates  had  just  become  a  casualty,  leaving 
a  gap  in  the  defense  line.  If  the  enemy  could  exploit  it,  they  could 
smash  the  entire  perimeter. 

Exposing  himself  to  devastating  fire.  Private  Cafferata  maneuvered 
along  the  line.  Alone,  he  killed  fifteen  Chinese,  routed  the  rest,  and 
held  till  reinforcements  plugged  the  hole. 

The  Reds  hit  again.  A  grenade  fell  into  a  gully  full  of  wounded. 
Private  Cafferata  hurled  it  back,  saving  the  men  but  suffering  severe 
wounds.  Ignoring  intense  pain,  he  still  fought  on  until  a  sniper  got  him. 

“If  we  really  want  to  protect  ourselves  from  the  Commies,”  says 
Private  Cafferata,  now  retired  because  of  wounds,  “we  ve  got  to  go  all 
out.  And  one  thing  all  of  us  at  home  can  do —should  do— is  invest  in 
our  country’s  U.  S.  Defense  Bonds.  Sure,  Defense  Bonds  are  our  per¬ 
sonal  savings  for  a  rainy  day.  But  they’re  more— they’re  muscle  behind 
our  G.I.s’  bayonets,  too!” 

•k  -k  -k 


P/c.  Hector  A.  Cafferata  Jr., 
USMCR 

Medal  of  Honor 


Now  E  Bonds  pay  3  %  !  Now,  im¬ 
proved  Series  E  Bonds  start  paying 
interest  after  6  months.  And  average 
3%  interest,  compounded  semiannually 
when  held  to  maturity.  Also,  all  matur¬ 
ing  E  Bonds  automatically  go  on  earn¬ 


ing— at  the  new  rate— for  10  more  years. 
Today,  start  investing  in  United  States 
Series  E  Defense  Bonds  through  the 
Payroll  Savings  Plan;  you  can  sign  up 
to  save  as  small  an  amount  as  a  couple 
of  dollars  a  payday  if  you  wish. 


Peace  is  for  the  strong!  For  peace  and  prosperity- 
save  with  U.  S.  Defense  Bonds! 


The  U.S.  Government  does  not  pay  for  this  advertisement.  It  is  donated  by 
this  publication  in  cooperation  with  the  Advertising  Council  and  the 
Magazine  Publishers  of  America . 


One  final  point,  the  ballooning  of  officer 
rank  is  not  in  the  best  interest  of  the 
service.  One  of  the  major  reasons  why 
so  many  enlisted  men  are  leaving  the  serv¬ 
ice  is  that  high  enlisted  rank  has  become 
so  commonplace  that  there  is  no  incentive 
to  become  a  senior  NCO.  Why  not?  Be¬ 
cause  practically  everyone  is  a  sergeant. 

A  man  gains  no  prestige  by  attaining  that 
rank.  He  is  still  one  of  many.  The  same 
thing  could  happen  to  the  officer  corps. 

Maj.  Charles  S.  Stough,  Jr. 
Staff  Commander,  Amphib.  Tng  Comd 
U.S.  Naval  Amphibious  Base 
Coronado,  Calif.  J 

Replacement  Training 
To  the  Editors: 

One  of  the  gravest  problems  in  the  en¬ 
tire  Army  today  is  the  system  of  replace¬ 
ment  training.  When  a  new  soldier  is 
inducted  into  the  Army  he  begins  his  four 
months  of  basic  training.  He  is  then  given 
his  post-basic  leave  and  assigned  to  a  unit. 
To  get  to  his  unit,  particularly  if  it  is 
overseas,  often  takes  longer  than  a  month. 

Hence  the  new  soldier  after  four  months 
of  basic  must  spend  half  again  that  time 
processing  and  travelling  to  reach  his 
unit.  During  this  period  of  time,  the  new 
soldier  receives  no  training  and  is  subject 
to  the  loosest  form  of  discipline,  in  many 
cases  actually  approaching  an  absence  of  i 
discipline. 

When  the  new  soldier  arrives  at  his 
unit,  he  is  assigned  a  job  and  expected  to 
produce.  But  he  has  forgotten  a  lot  that 
he  was  taught  in  training  and  is  inclined 
to  disregard  his  officers  and  noncoms. 

It  is  this  type  of  replacement,  more¬ 
over,  who  is  often  killed  in  action  shortly 
after  reaching  his  unit,  or,  worse  yet,  who 
causes  his  unit  to  fail  in  its  objective. 

Possibly  the  present  truce  will  allow  for 
some  repair  of  the  damage  done  earlier, 
both  as  to  discipline  and  team  training. 

Basically,  the  solution  to  much  of  the 
problem  lies  in  abolishing  the  present  | 
system  of  replacement  training  and  sub¬ 
stituting  for  it  a  system  of  unit  training. 

I  am  certain  that  regiments  and  battal¬ 
ions  could  be  trained  as  units,  and  trans¬ 
ferred  as  bodies  to  overseas  divisions.  The 
Army  is  not  so  small  that  we  could  not 
efficiently  return  to  the  unit  training  sys¬ 
tem  of  earlier  times. 

It  will  only  be  when  officers  have  a 
chance  to  mold  their  units  into  a  team  and 
to  subject  their  men  to  constant  and  con¬ 
tinuous  discipline  and  training,  that  we 
can  expect  any  material  improvement  to 
be  made. 

Pvt.  Donald  E.  Close 
235th  FA  Obn.  Bn. 

APO  264,  c/o  PM 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

•  A  change  in  the  method  of  sending  re¬ 
placements  to  Korea  was  begun  before  the 
truce  was  signed.  It  provided  for  small 
groups  of  men  who  had  trained  together  to 
travel  together  to  Korea. 
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.TO  WIN  A  WAR  BEFORE  IT  STARTS 


Ot 


These  men  are  discussing  your  future.  They  know 
that  atomic  war  is  for  keeps.  They  know  that  tomorrow’s 
defenses  against  atomic  attack  must  be  planned  today. 

Across  the  seas,  in  other  lands  where  freedom  is  a 
fiction,  other  minds  are  meeting.  They  know,  too,  that 
victory  is  not  merely  won  ...  it  is  planned. 

Watch  for  new  guardians  of  peace,  built  by 

the  maximum  of  air  power .  ..Engineering 


At  Convair,  planning  for  tomorrow  has  priority 
equal  to  production  for  today.  While  producing  the 
missiles,  fighters,  and  bombers  needed  today,  Convair 
is  engineering  the  weapons  of  tomorrow  —  weapons 
to  win  an  atomic  war  the  only  way  it  can  be  won  — 
before  it  starts. 


Convair  engineering  that  aims  at 

to  the  Nth  power 

San  Diego  &  Pomona,  California 
Fort  Worth  &  Daingerfield,  Texas 
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When  the  first  American  passed 
the  eleventh  tree,  Private  Muel¬ 
ler  slowly  squeezed  the  trigger 


Divisio 

Obiectiv 


LIEUTENANT  COLONEL  EBEN  F.  SWII 


ILLUSTRATIONS  BY  MAJOR  LACHLAN  M.  FIELC 


That  the  Big  Red  One  was  ever  stopped  by  c 
lone  enemy  rifleman  is  fiction  .  .  .  but  it  coulc 
be  true  and  if  we  are  wise  we’ll  never  forget  i I 
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"Let  George  Do  It" 


GEORGE  COMPANY  was  the  advance 
tl  guard  again.  “Let  George  do  it”  had 
[een  the  cynical  comment  of  the  men 
s  they  started  out  from  Seckenheim  at 
600  on  Friday,  26  April  1945.  Secken- 
eim  was  a  small  German  village  twenty 
riles  east  of  the  Rhine.  The  outfit  had 
ulled  in  behind  E  Company  about  1900 
re  night  before.  So  George  Company 
id  out  the  next  morning,  hoping  that 
ris  day  would  be  as  easy  for  George 
Company  as  the  preceding  day  had  been 
rr  Easy  Company. 

It  looked  good.  Schweinheim,  three 
ilometers  east,  had  been  cautiously  ap- 
roached  and  warily  entered;  no  resist- 
nce.  On  to  Hofberg,  two  kilometers 
rore;  no  resistance.  Tauf,  Weinheim, 
.irchheim— the  same  story.  Tenseness 
egan  to  disappear  from  the  stubbled 
.tees  of  George  Company.  Rifles  went 


from  high  port  to  sling  arms.  Packs  and 
equipment  became  lighter,  the  steps  got 
swingier.  Had  the  Krauts  finally  had  it? 
Are  they  folding  up?  Maybe  for  a  day 
or  two.  Not  many  infantrymen  thought 
beyond  that. 

Rifleman  Joe  Rivera  was  thinking  be¬ 
yond  that.  He  was  thinking  for  the  first 
time  in  many  weeks  that  he  might  safely 
get  back  to  Mamacita.  I  won’t  have  to 
be  lead  scout  any  more  once  we  get  into 
Grosheim  whose  yellow  sign  was  up  the 
road  about  250  yards  away.  Maybe  now, 
finally,  it  won’t  be  so  tough  any  more. 
Maybe  the  astounding  luck  that  had 
carried  him  through  the  Bulge,  across 
the  Rhine,  and  up  to  here  without  a 
scratch,  would  hold  out  just  a  few  more 
weeks.  The  war  couldn’t  last  much  long¬ 
er  than  that.  Joe  Rivera  was  only  think¬ 
ing  this  with  part  of  his  mind.  Lead 


scouts  have  other  things  to  think  about; 
he  was  still  at  high  port,  moving  his 
head  and  eyes  from  side  to  side,  not 
looking  for  the  enemy  as  you  might 
think,  but  for  possible  cover  to  take  after 
the  enemy  fired  his  first  shot.  Joe  Rivera 
had  been  a  scout  long  enough  to  know 
that  you  just  didn’t  see  the  enemy  until 
after  that  first  shot;  you  were  lucky  if 
you  saw  him  then.  He  eyed  the  evenly 
spaced  trees,  growing  with  Teutonic  pre¬ 
cision  on  each  side  of  the  road,  and 
thought:  if  there  are  any  Krauts  in  that 
town  they  would  have  fired  by  now. 
Only  a  few  more  yards  and  he  could 
start  breathing  easier.  Then  he  stopped 
thinking  altogether,  because  he  had 
nothing  left  to  think  with.  His  brains 
spattered  out  of  the  back  of  his  head, 
partly  in  his  helmet,  which  had  a  small 
round  hole  in  the  front  and  a  large 
jagged  one  in  the  back,  and  partly  on 
the  brick  road,  on  which  he  had  slumped 
forward.  His  rifle  made  two  distinct 


Only  a  few  more  yards,  thought  lead  scout  Joe 
Rivera  .  .  .  then  his  brains  oozed  out  of  a  hole  in 
his  helmet  and  he  stopped  thinking  altogether 
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clacks  as  it  hit  the  road,  butt  first.  It 
was  1400  hours. 

GEORGE  COMPANY  was  surprised. 

This  is  the  one  unpardonable  military 
sin,  but  in  this  case  it  was  quite  pardon¬ 
able;  in  fact,  it  was  inevitable.  George 
Company  was  no  green  outfit;  it  was 
George  Company  of  the  18th  Infantry, 
1st  Division.  Up  to  this  time  it  had  been 
everything  an  advance  guard  should  be; 
aggressive,  alert,  fast  moving,  the  spear¬ 
head  of  a  seasoned  outfit.  George  Com¬ 
pany  had  taken  fifteen  per  cent  casualties 
in  two  days  at  Gela  and  had  continued 
advancing  to  take  its  objective.  It  had 
taken  thirty-seven  per  cent  casualties  at 
Omaha  Beach  in  a  matter  of  hours  and 
had  continued  on  to  its  objective.  It  had 
taken  twenty-two  per  cent  casualties  in 
three  days  at  the  Bulge,  but  had  held 
its  position.  It  had  two  unit  citations, 
it  had  damned  good  officers  and  damned 
good  men— only  the  good  ones  were  left. 
If  Corporal  Rivera  had  been  killed  in 
an  earlier  engagement,  there  would  have 
been  little  effect  on  the  men  of  the  com¬ 
pany.  They  probably  wouldn  t  have 
noticed  his  loss  until  hours  after  the 
battle  had  died  down.  But  they  noticed 
it  now.  George  Company  was  tempo¬ 
rarily  paralyzed.  Nothing  like  this  had 
ever  happened  to  it  before. 

Here  they  had  been  marching  down 
the  road  on  a  fine  spring  day  with  the 
Krauts  on  the  run  when  suddenly  a 
single  shot  rings  out  and  a  man  is  dead 
in  the  road— like  a  cheap  murder  mys¬ 
tery.  The  men  went  to  the  ground,  of 
course,  at  the  crack  of  that  first  shot. 
Some  seconds  later  a  few  of  them  poked 


cautious  heads  around  the  bases  of  the 
trees  along  the  road  and  over  the  furrows 
of  the  plowed  fields  beyond  the  trees. 
Nothing  was  to  be  seen.  The  men  waited 
for  the  enemy  to  open  fire  so  they  could 
at  least  get  this  scrap  started  if  there 
was  going  to  be  a  scrap.  Nobody  fired. 
It  was  eerie.  Men  started  talking  in 
whispers,  then  in  loud,  strident  voices. 
“What  the  hell’s  going  on?”  “Why  ain’t 
we  moving?  “Why  don’t  somebody  do 
something?”  A  radio  started  crackling. 
“Yeah,  about  250  yards  out  of  Grosheim 
.  .  .  right  through  the  head  ...  I  don  t 
know  why  the  hell  they’re  not  shooting. 
I’m  going  up  now  to  find  out  .  .  .  how 
about  some  mortars  .  .  .  dammit,  that’s 
a  hell  of  a  place  for  them.  Why  the 
hell  don’t  those  boys  ever  get  that  stuff 
off  vehicles  ...  I  know  they’re  heavy 
—yeah,  my  60s  are  going  into  position 
now  .  .  .  artillery  .  .  .  you  were  in  to 
them  a  while  ago.  Sure,  I  know  they 
did  a  good  job  back  there  but  I  need  it 
now.  O.K.,  O.K.,  I’ll  let  you  know.  Over 
and  out.” 

Captain  Stevens,  CO  of  George  Com¬ 
pany,  moved  forward,  first  by  running 
from  tree  to  tree  and  then  by  crawling 
in  a  small  depression  by  the  side  of  the 
road.  His  radio  man  sweated  behind  him. 

Sergeant  Leonard  Rynowski,  squad 
leader  of  Joe  Rivera’s  squad,  finally  came 
to  his  senses.  He,  like  many  other  George 
Company  men,  had  been  peeping  cau¬ 
tiously  into  Grosheim,  hoping  to  catch 
a  glimpse  of  this  mysterious  sniper  who 
had  knocked  off  his  best  scout,  or  any 
other  sign  of  enemy  activity.  He  sudden¬ 
ly  realized  he  wasn’t  going  to  see  any¬ 
thin  o.  So  he  bellowed: 
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“All  right,  you  guys,  start  shooting. 
What’s  the  matter  with  you?  Buncha 
recruits?  C’mon  fire,  goddammit,  whatta 
ya  think  you're  here  for?  Get  going. 
Decker,  you  heard  me,  didn’tcha.  Get 
that  rifle  on  your  shoulder  and  shoot. 
Go  ahead.”  Decker  blinked  at  this 
simple  command  as  if  it  were  entirely 
new.  Although  battle-experienced,  he 
had  that  curious  reluctance  of  a  sol-’ 
dier  to  fire  his  rifle.  “Where  at,  sarge? 

I  can’t  see  nothing.”  “In  the  town,  damm¬ 
it,  the  Krauts  are  in  there;  aren’t  they? 
|ust  shoot.”  Finally  Decker’s  Ml  barked. 
George  Company’s  first  shot  was  fired  at 
1423.  Other  rifles  began  to  crack,  then 
the  BARs  and  TMGs  chimed  in.  By 
1432  60s  were  coughing  and  ker-blam- 
ming  in  Grosheim.  So  far  as  anyone 
knew,  not  a  shot  had  been  fired  in  re¬ 
turn.  Sergeant  Rynowski  decided  it  was 
time  to  move.  He  crawled  to  his  second- 
in-command,  Sergeant  James  Raymond. 
“Ray,”  he  said,  “I’m  going  up  to  check  on 
Joe,  maybe  he’s  still  alive.  I’ve  seen 
guys  get  half  their  head  blown  off  and 
still  live.  You  round  up  the  rest  of  the  j 
men,  and  when  I  give  you  the  signal 
take  ’em  up  to  that  clump  of  bushes 
over  there;  I’ll  meet  you  there;  then  I 
we’re  going  into  that  .  .  .  ing  town.  \ou 
got  that?”  Raymond  nodded.  “O.K.,  but 
don’t  let  ’em  bunch  up,”  Sgt.  Rynowski, 
growled  and  began  to  crawl  toward  the 
road.  When  he  got  within  ten  yards  of 
Rivera’s  body  he  stood  up  and  walked 
in  a  slow  crouch  to  the  body.  He  never 
covered  the  last  five  yards.  At  1447  a 
single  bullet  went  right  through  his 
heart. 

Captain  Stevens  raged  and  fumed  in- 


Lieutenant  Colonel 
Eben  F.  Swift,  Infantry, 
is  an  occasional  contributor 
to  this  magazine  and  one  . 
of  those  officers  who  were 
encouraged  to  write  by 
Colonel  Greene,  the  late 
editor  of  this  magazine. 

You  will  see  why  when 
you  read  "Division  Ob¬ 
jective.”  Colonel  Swift 
himself  says  that  a  large 
part  of  his  purpose  in  writ¬ 
ing  "is  to  be  the  spokesman 
for  the  'forgotten  man’  in 
the  Army:  the  great  mid¬ 
dle  class  of  the  officer 
corps,  the  field  grade  offi¬ 
cer.”  Colonel  Swift  wants  to  give  a  knockout  punch  to  the 
notion  that  the  work  of  our  field  grade  officers  is  "generally 
mediocre”  and  that  what  the  field  grade  officer  "thinks  and 
does  is  of  no  interest  and  of  not  much  importance. ”  Colonel 
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Swift  has  been  a  field  grade  officer  himself  since  1943.  He 
entered  the  Army  as  an  enlisted  man  in  1933,  attended  the 
Military  Academy,  from  which  he  graduated  in  1940,  and 
is  also  a  graduate  of  The  Infantry  School  and  the  Command 
and  General  Staff  College.  During  the  Second  World  War 
he  commanded  a  battalion  of  the  27th  Infantry,  23th  Divi¬ 
sion,  in  Luzon,  and  also  served  on  division  and  higher  staffs 
in  the  Pacific  theaters.  From  1949  to  1952  he  served  in 
Europe  on  the  EUCOM  staff,  as  a  battalion  commander  in 
the  18th  Infantry,  1st  Division,  and  on  the  staff  of  Seventh 
Army.  He  is  now  on  duty  at  The  Infantry  School.  It  should 
be  unnecessary  to  add  that  the  characters  in  "Division 
Objective”  are  all  products  of  Colonel  Swift’s  creative 
imagination  and  no  one  should  attempt  to  connect  them  in 
any  way  with  any  actual  persons,  living  or  dead. 

The  artist  who  illustrated  "Division  Objective,”  Major 
Lachlan  M.  Field,  Artillery-USAR,  now  at  The  Artillery 
School,  has  illustrated  occasional  pieces  for  this  magazine 
and  its  predecessors  for  many  years.  During  the  Second 
World  War  he  served  in  Europe  with  a  corps’  artillery 
outfit,  and  he  recently  completed  another  tour  of  duty  in 
the  same  theater. 
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wardly.  He  was  able  to  get  the  facts 
from  Lieutenant  Hagood,  the  2d  Platoon 
leader,  by  1452.  He  had  lost  one  of  his 
best  scouts  and  his  best  squad  leader 
within  the  hour.  Stevens  didn’t  like  the 
situation.  I  le  didn't  know  whether  there 
were  two  Krauts  or  two  hundred  in  that 
town.  Ordinarily,  they  either  fired  a 
lot  more  than  they  had  here,  or  they 
got  the  hell  out.  He  couldn’t  under¬ 
stand  it. 

He  had  reported  to  the  battalion  CO 
that  he  was  receiving  intense  fire  from 
Grosheim.  He  felt  a  few  qualms  about 
that;  nobody  knew  for  sure  whether 
there  were  more  than  two  shots  fired 
From  there.  But  any  fire  that  is  fired  at 
?ou  is  intense,  particularly  when  it  kills 
wo  men.  Colonel  Keats  was  coming 
jp.  He  was  to  meet  him  along  the  road 
500  meters  from  Grosheim,  near  where 
he  Colonel  had  an  OP. 

"Well,  Steve,  did  you  run  into  a  bear 
rap  up  there?  I  thought  things  were 
>oing  a  little  too  well  to  last.  Sorry  to 
lear  of  your  loss  of  those  two  men.  Can 
7ou  get  moving  again  now?” 

Colonel,  I  don  t  want  to  go  barging 
n  there  until  I  know  more  about  it.  If 
could  get  some  mortars  and  artillery  to 
vork  it  over  first,  it’ll  help.” 

“O.K.  Our  mortars  are  getting  set 
iow.  Artillery  said  they  could  give  me 
battalion  three  rounds  in  about  a  half 
tour.  You  get  set  to  move  at  1600.  I’ll 
tave  your  prep  fires  set  up  for  five 
linutes  before  1600.  What  time  have 
ou  got  now?” 

“1503.” 

Set  your  watch  ahead  two  minutes, 
ake  me  on  up  to  your  front,  will  you? 
laybe  I  can  see  something  up  there. 
>ut  don  t  get  me  shot— not  on  purpose, 
nyway.  I  have  all  the  Purple  Hearts  I 
'ant— none.’  “Get  that  dope  out,  will 
ou,  Buck,”  he  said  to  his  S3.  Then 
)  Stevens,  “O.K.,  let’s  go.” 

Colonel  Keats  got  a  good  look  at  the 
>wn  and  the  ground  around  it,  but  saw 
o  enemy  activity.  Plans  for  the  attack 
ent  on.  The  firing  gradually  died  down, 
lovement  in  George  Company  became 
iscernible.  Weapons  moved  into  posi- 
)n.  Lieutenant  Hagood  called  his  squad 
aders  behind  a  small  clump  of  bushes 
left  of  the  road  to  issue  his  orders, 
was  here  and  at  exactly  1547  that 
saster  again  struck  George  Company, 
he  first  burst  from  the  enemy  machine 
m  raked  the  clump  of  bushes  and 
agood  and  one  squad  leader  were 
Hed.  The  platoon  sergeant  and  another 
uad  leader  were  severely  wounded, 
he  gun  shifted  its  fire  to  a  light  ma- 
'ine  gun  going  into  position  at  the 
ise  of  one  of  the  trees  by  the  road.  The 
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George  Company  was  no  green  outfit  ...  it  was  aggressive, 
alert,  fast-moving,  could  take  casualties  and  keep  on  going 
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General  Appleton  stared  in  disbelief  at  a  reddening  hole  in  the  right  shoulder  of  his  blouse 


gunner  and  his  assistant  were  killed.  An 
ammunition  bearer  was  wounded.  Sev¬ 
eral  more  bursts  were  fired  along  the 
frorit  of  the  two  assault  squads  of  the 
2d  Platoon,  and  one  squad  of  the  3d 
which  had  deployed  for  the  attack.  The 
men  had  a  little  time  to  take  cover  after 
the  first  bursts  were  fired,  but  still  one 
man  was  killed  and  six  were  wounded 
in  the  three  squads. 

The  enemy  machine  gun  went  silent 
as  the  mortar  and  artillery  preparation 
went  off  exactly  as  scheduled.  It  landed 
right  on  target.  Great  clouds  of  smoke 
and  dust  rose  from  Grosheim,  and  no 
living  thing  there  could  have  failed  to 
have  been  jarred  to  the  teeth  by  the  ex¬ 
plosions.  But  at  the  completion  of  the 
preparation  George  Company  did  not 
move. 

COLONEL  KEATS  called  at  1617  to 
find  out  why.  He  was  not  casual  now. 
“Steve,  I  want  to  let  you  fight  your  own 
battle  without  harassing  you,  but  I  don’t 
like  the  way  things  look  from  here.  Are 
you  moving?  And  if  not,  why  not?  ’ 
Stevens  was  one  of  those  rare  com¬ 
manders  who  weren’t  afraid  to  tell  their 
superiors  things  were  going  wrong  when 
they  were  going  wrong.  This  was  to 
his  credit.  It  was  also  to  the  credit  of 
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Colonel  Keats  that  he  was  able  to  listen 
to  his  subordinate’s  adverse  report  with¬ 
out  getting  upset.  Both  of  these  traits 
are  more  unusual  in  combat  commanders 
than  one  might  think.  Stevens  was  a 
little  excited.  He  blurted  out: 

“No,  Colonel,  we  are  not  moving. 
Those  Krauts  are  looking  right  down 
our  throats.  They’ve  knocked  off  all 
my  key  men.  They  must  have  some  new 
kind  of  telescope  or  something  in  there. 
They  seem  to  know  every  move  we 
make.  That  machine  gun  stopped  us 
before  we  even  got  started.  I’ve  been 
down  there  trying  to  get  ’em  going,  but 
they  just  stare  at  me.  I  don’t  understand 
it.  I’ve  never  seen  ’em  like  that  before. 
Hagood’s  dead.  So  are  McClosky  and 
Haines.  I  need  litters.  I’ve  got  wounded 
that  have  to  be  evacuated  right  now.  I 
don’t  know  how  many  yet,  hut  I  think 
six  litters  are  enough.” 

“O.K.,  O.K.,  Steve,  take  it  easy  now. 
We’ll  get  you  your  litters.  Stop  worrying 
about  that.  Now,  listen,  I’ve  just  been 
talking  to  the  Old  Man.  The  pressure 
is  on.  Division  wants  that  town.  I  don’t 
know  why,  but  evidently  it  is  a  lot  more 
important  than  you  or  I  thought  it  was. 
The  Old  Man  is  coming  up  to  my  OP 
with  the  general  in  forty-five  minutes, 
and  I’ve  got  to  have  something  to  tell 


him.  Do  you  think  you  can  get  into  that 
town  before  dark?” 

“Colonel,  frankly,  I  don’t  see  how  the 
hell  I  can  replace  those  leaders,  get  my 
casualties  out,  get  these  men  reorgan 
ized,  and  mount  up  another  attack  be 
fore  dark.  I  want  that  town  as  badly  a: 
you  do.  It’s  cold  out  here,  but  I’d  like 
to  dig  in  for  tonight  and  hit  it  again  ir 
the  morning.  My  men  have  started  dig 
ging  already.” 

“Well,  all  right,  I’ll  recommend  tha 
to  them.  They  won’t  like  to  hear  it 
and  the  Old  Man  is  not  going  to  like  me 
but  as  you  and  I  know,  you’re  a  here 
one  day  and  a  bum  the  next  in  thi; 
racket.  I  think  I  can  get  you  the  extr;. 
time.  But  I  want  you  to  get  a  patrol  ii 
the  town  tonight  and  get  some  informa 
tion.  I  am  not  at  all  sure  the  Krauts  an 
there  in  force  in  spite  of  the  number  o 
our  casualties.  And  I’m  not  sure  that  the; 
won  t  pull  out  tonight.  If  they  do,  wel, 
both  look  awfully  silly.  I  have  enougl 
confidence  in  you  and  in  your  men  t< 
believe  that  you’ll  get  ’em  back  on  tb 
stick  by  tomorrow  morning.  I  plan  t 
move  Easy  Company  abreast  of  you  01 
your  right  tonight.  I’m  going  to  ask  th 
Old  Man  for  some  tanks,  all  the  divisioi 
artillery,  and  an  air  strike  in  the  morr 
ing.  That’s  all,  I  better  not  keep  th 
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general  waiting.  You’ll  get  further  de¬ 
tails  later.  So  long.’’ 

At  1600  General  Appleton,  CG,  1st 
Division,  was  deep  in  his  map.  George 
Company  had  not  known  it,  but  it  was 
he  advance  guard,  not  only  of  the  2d 
Battalion,  not  only  of  the  18th  Infantry, 
Hit  of  the  entire  Big  Red  One.  As  a 
ule  General  Appleton  was  far  too  wise 
find  experienced  to  put  all  his  eggs  in 
me  basket  by  moving  his  division  in  a 
ingle  column,  but  this  situation,  like 
nost  situations,  was  not  a  normal  one. 
rhe  divison  had  broken  out  of  the  Rhine 
bridgehead  on  a  very  narrow  front.  Re¬ 
sistance  had  been  lighter  than  expected, 
jmd  one  very  good  road  ran  east  from 
he  bridgehead  area.  Progress  along  this 
oad  had  been  rapid.  In  the  division 
one  to  the  north  there  was  defensive 
ligh  ground  with  a  poor  road  net;  to  the 
outh  the  Siegnitz  River  ran  diagonally 
lorthwest  across  the  division  zone  and 
aade  a  bend  just  south  of  Grosheim  to 
ae  southwest  before  running  into  the 
Ihine.  The  east-west  road  net  was  good 
i  the  southern  portion  of  the  division 
one,  but  all  crossed  the  Siegnitz,  and 
p  to  now  General  Appleton’s  engineers 
ad  reported  all  bridges  across  the  Sieg- 
itz  blown.  On  General  Appleton’s 
lap,  the  situation  looked  like  this: 
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In  addition,  G2  had  reported  that  the 
lemy  was  withdrawing  to  the  high 
ound  in  the  north  of  the  1st  Division 
ctor.  General  Appleton,  therefore,  had 
’tided  to  move  his  entire  division  along 
;e  Grosheim  road.  After  he  had  seized 
rosheim  and  the  two  road  junctions 
^mediately  to  the  east,  he  would  fan 
it  in  three  columns  and  continue  the 
I vance,  but  he  had  a  lot  of  heavy  stuff 
get  through  Grosheim  first.  Initially, 
looked  as  though  his  calculated  risk 
lid  paid  off.  But  now  things  were  be- 
nning  to  look  a  little  different.  He 
[*ght  have  known  the  Germans  could 
s  the  importance  of  Grosheim  as  well 
he  could.  He  had  three  lines  of  action 
’en  to  him.  He  could  shift  his  weight 
the  north  and  send  the  16th  RCT  to 
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take  the  high  ground  up  there  and  then 
by-pass  Grosheim;  he  could  bridge  the 
Siegnitz  and  send  the  26th  across  to  the 
south;  or  he  could  continue  to  try  to 
break  through  Grosheim.  The  trouble 
with  the  first  two  plans  was  that  they 
both  would  take  time,  and  with  the  Ger¬ 
mans  on  the  run  it  was  of  tremendous 
importance  to  keep  after  them.  If  he 
could  get  through  Grosheim  within  the 
next  twenty-four  hours,  he  would  be  all 
set.  He  tentatively  decided  to  continue 
the  attack  on  Grosheim.  He  would  make 
up  his  mind  finally  after  talking  to  John 
Galloway,  CO  of  the  18th.  He  handed 
his  map  to  his  aide  and  motioned  to  his 
jeep  driver.  “Take  me  up  to  the  18th,” 
he  said. 

THE  conference  at  the  2d  Battalion 
OP  with  General  Appleton,  Colonel 
Galloway,  and  Lieutenant  Colonel  Keats 
had  been  going  on  for  five  minutes. 
Keats  had  been  right  when  he  had  said 
the  Old  Man  wouldn’t  like  the  recom¬ 
mendation  to  postpone  the  attack  until 
the  next  day.  Colonel  Galloway  was  a 
forceful  and  determined  commander,  but 
not  a  patient  one.  By  1700,  however, 
Colonel  Galloway  was  convinced,  and  he 
informed  the  General  of  his  plan  to  at¬ 
tack  at  0600,  27  April.  General  Appleton 
was  less  concerned  about  the  time  of  the 
attack  than  he  was  about  the  projected 
air  strike. 

“I’ve  just  checked  with  my  air  peo¬ 
ple,”  he  said,  “and  Scrappy  Nolan’s  got 
all  the  air  tied  up  in  his  sector  until 
noon  tomorrow.  That  means  if  we  give 
you  that  strike  it  will  postpone  the  at¬ 
tack  six  valuable  hours.  I  am  inclined 
to  think  it’s  not  worth  it.  If  we  put  all 
that  air  in  there,  plus  the  artillery,  plus 
the  tanks,  and  then  find  that  they  have 
evacuated  Grosheim,  I’m  going  to  look 
like  an  awful  monkey.  I  don’t  care  about 
that  if  we  save  lives  by  that  air  strike,  but 
we’ve  got  to  think  of  the  time  factor,  too. 
John,  what  do  you  say  we  call  off  the 
air  strike?” 

“General,  if  you  say  to  attack  without 
the  strike,  we  11  do  it.  I’m  convinced  that 
the  Germans  are  in  Grosheim  to  stay, 
though,  and  it’s  going  to  take  a  lot  of 
pounding  to  get  ’em  out.  The  strike 
would  help  a  lot,  but  if  you  say  so  we  ll 
take  Grosheim  without  it.” 

“In  that  case  then,  we’ll  attack  at  .  .  .” 
General  Appleton  never  finished  the 
sentence.  With  the  crack  of  a  rifle  bullet 
hitting  its  mark  there  appeared  a  slowly 
reddening  hole  in  the  general’s  blouse 
at  his  right  shoulder.  He  looked  at  it 
in  disbelief.  For  the  next  few  minutes, 
although  he  became  very  white,  the 
General  was  the  calmest  person  at  the 


OP.  Everyone  scurried  around  until  a 
medic  arrived  and  nervously  dressed  the 
wound.  A  litter  was  brought  up,  but 
the  General  refused  it  saying  he  could 
walk  to  his  jeep.  As  he  turned  to  leave, 
he  smiled  at  Galloway,  “All  right,  John,” 
he  said,  “you’ve  convinced  me.  You’ll  get 
your  air  strike  at  1200  tomorrow.  See 
you  later.” 

^  George  Company  dug  in  thoroughly. 
Easy  Company  prepared  to  move  up 
abreast  of  George  after  dark.  Also,  Colo¬ 
nel  Galloway  planned  to  move  the  en¬ 
tire  3d  Battalion  up  abreast  of  George 
Company  on  the  left  of  the  2d  Battalion 
during  the  night.  Its  mission  was  to 
envelope  Grosheim  from  the  north  and 
to  seize  and  hold  the  road  junctions  east 
of  that  city.  At  2100  this  movement 
started.  Also  at  2100,  George  and  Easy 
Companies  sent  patrols  into  Grosheim. 
At  2143  a  flurry  of  shots  was  heard. 
Shortly  thereafter  George’s  patrol  leader 
called  Captain  Stevens  and  said  that  one 
member  of  his  patrol  had  been  killed 
and  another  wounded.  He  requested 
permission  to  return  with  the  wounded 
man.  Permission  was  granted.  The  pa¬ 
trol  returned  at  2231.  Colonel  Keats  and 
Captain  Stevens  both  interviewed  the 
patrol  leader.  He  was  quite  excited  and 
unable  to  furnish  much  information  ex¬ 
cept  that  the  patrol  had  run  into  a  Ger¬ 
man  outpost  to  the  left  of  the  main  road, 
and  that  one  of  his  men  had  been  killed 
before  he  knew  where  it  was.  The  patrol 
had  opened  up  on  the  outpost,  but  he 
did  not  know  if  the  fire  had  any  results. 
So  the  Germans  had  not  as  yet  pulled 
out  of  Grosheim.  This  was  confirmed 
by  the  report  of  the  Easy  Company  patrol 
which  returned  at  2350.  It  had  checked 
all  the  roads  leading  out  of  Grosheim  in¬ 
cluding  the  main  one  to  the  east,  and 
saw  no  movement  in  or  out  of  the  town. 
Another  patrol  from  Fox  Company  that 
went  out  in  the  early  hours  of  morning 
checked  these  same  roads  and  reported 
the  same  thing  as  of  0430.  It  was  there¬ 
fore  assumed  that  the  Germans  were 
still  in  Grosheim. 

THOSE  critics  of  the  energy,  forceful¬ 
ness,  decisiveness,  and  effectiveness  of 
American  leadership  should  have  heard 
the  verbal  orders  passed  down  the  chain 
of  command  in  the  1st  Division.  Of 
course,  written  orders  complete  with 
overlays  were  issued  consecutively  from 
division,  regiment,  and  battalion  by 
0900,  but  the  verbal  conversations  indi¬ 
cate  more  thoroughly  the  spirit  and  drive 
of  the  1st  Division  as  of  27  April. 

General  Appleton  to  Colonel  Gallo¬ 
way:  “John,  you  understand  the  impor¬ 
tance  I  place  on  getting  that  town  today. 
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George  Company’s  other  prisoner  was  a  dirty,  terrified  nonentity  with  a  runny 
nose  and  a  swollen  eye.  He  gave  George  Gompany  its  first  good  laugh  in  days 


The  movement  of  the  entire  division 
depends  upon  it.  I  ve  got  a  squadron  of 
P-47s,  all  the  division  artillery,  and  a 
company  of  tanks  for  you.  1 11  give  you 
all  the  help  I  can,  but  you’ve  got  to  get 
Grosheim  by  1600  or  our  whole  plan 
will  have  to  be  revised.  If  you  get  it  by 
1600  there  may  be  a  star  in  it  for  you. 
Go  to  it.  I'm  counting  on  you.” 

Colonel  Galloway  to  Colonel  Keats: 
“Keats,  you  have  done  a  good  job  up 
until  now,  but  I  didn’t  like  the  way  you 
handled  this  thing  yesterday.  I  believe 
you  are  a  little  inclined  to  listen  to  your 
subordinates  too  much.  If  Stevens  had 
been  pushed  yesterday  he  might  have 
got  in  there.  You’ve  got  to  get  in  there 
today,  or  I’ll  have  to  find  somebody  who 
can.  I  want  you  on  your  objective  by 
1500,  understand?" 

Colonel  Keats  to  Captain  Stevens: 
“Steve,  I  stuck  my  neck  out  for  you  yes¬ 
terday,  and  I’ll  do  it  again,  but  the  Old 
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Man  is  hopping  mad  about  this  thing, 
and  we’ve  got  to  get  in  there  today  or 
neither  of  our  military  reputations  will 
be  worth  a  plugged  nickel.  Youve  got 
the  toughest  job  in  this  attack,  and  I  m 
going  down  there  with  you  personally 
to  see  that  you  do  it.  You  and  I  have 
always  been  friends,  but  friendship  has 
nothing  to  do  with  this.  You  ve  got  to 
get  in  that  town  by  1430.  I  think  you  ve 
known  me  long  enough  to  know  that  I 
mean  what  I  say.” 

Captain  Stevens  to  his  platoon  leaders: 
“All  right,  listen  to  this:  The  pressure 
is  on.  Most  of  vou  are  new  at  this  job, 
and  you  may  be  a  little  uncertain  as  to 
what  your  job  is.  Well,  1 11  tell  you. 
Your  job  is  to  lead  your  platoons  into 
that  town  or  die  trying.  It’s  simple 
enough.  I  don’t  ordinarily  get  this  dra¬ 
matic,  but  this  is  not  an  ordinary  mission. 
You’ve  got  to  get  in  that  town  by  1400 
or  I  don’t  want  to  see  any  of  you  alive 


again.  I  probably  won’t  be  alive  mvsel 
I’m  serious,  does  everyone  understan 
that?" 

In  all  cases  the  answer  was  identica 
and  delivered  through  clenched  teetl 
“Yessir.” 

THE  morning  of  the  27th  was  amazin: 

ly  quiet.  Occasional  mortar  and  artillei 
rounds,  registering  in,  dropped  in  on  tf 
town,  but  there  was  no  small-arms  fit 
at  all.  Toward  1200  the  tension  mounte* 
A  couple  of  minutes  before  twelve  tf 
P-47s  droned  toward  Grosheim.  Eac 
plane  circled  deliberately  over  the  targe 
then  peeled  off  and  came  roaring  dou 
in  a  shallow  dive  toward  the  town.  T1 
two  500-pounders  from  each  plane  cou 
be  seen  as  they  dropped,  followed  1 
earth-shaking  explosions  which  could  1 
felt  for  thousands  of  yards  around  Grc 
heim.  Then  the  strafing  started,  tl 
flaming  guns  spewed  their  tracers  in 
Grosheim  and  pulled  up  out  of  th( 
dives,  accompanied  by  the  deep  throat* 
bop-bop-bop  of  the  caliber  .50  machii 
guns.  This  went  on  for  twelve  minuU 
When  the  P-47s  turned  their  blunt  nos; 
homeward,  Grosheim  was  almost  c- 
scured  by  great  columns  of  smoke,  but  ; 
inhabitants  had  no  respite.  At  exact' 
1215  a  division  artillery  401  crash! 
in  Grosheim,  making  it  alive  with  flai: 
and  flying  wreckage.  Shells  poured  ir> 
Grosheim  for  fifteen  more  minutes. 

Meanwhile  tanks  lumbered  up  towal 
George  and  Easy  Companies  positio  . 
At  exactly  1230  the  artillery  lifted,  al 
the  doughboys  pulled  out  of  their  hos 
and  moved  forward  with  the  tanks.  RiJ 
fire  from  the  enemy  was  mostly  wild,  It 
some  of  it  was  effective,  killing  three  a  l 
wounding  four  in  G  Company.  A  r  - 
chine  gun,  possibly  the  one  that  H 
caused  all  the  trouble  in  George  Cc  - 
pany  the  day  before,  opened  up,  killia 
two  men  and  wounding  seven  in  Geoy 
Company,  and  caused  the  attack  to  sd 
momentarily.  But  the  men  soon  star  1 
forward  again.  This  time  George  Ccjj 
pany  was  not  to  be  stopped.  The  if 
chine  gun  was  silenced.  One  tank  \S 
disabled  by  a  mine,  but  the  rest  cy 
tinued  on  and  entered  the  town. 
chine  gun  and  sporadic  rifle  fire  opeid 
up  in  Easy  Company’s  sector  but  the 
were  no  casualties.  After  that  the 
was  not  much  to  it.  Both  compass 
started  cleaning  out  what  was  left  of  e 
houses.  Easy  Company  had  five  cash- 
ties,  George  Company  six  more  in  e 
final  stages  of  the  attack.  Captain  !- 
vens  had  distinguished  himself  duvg 
these  last  stages  of  the  fighting.  He  d 
suddenly  encountered  a  big  strappjj 
German  sergeant  in  the  ruins  of  ont” 
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the  houses.  The  sergeant  sent  the  first 
;  shot  from  his  Luger  whistling  over  Ste- 
'  vens’  head.  The  second  caught  the  ad¬ 
vancing  Stevens  on  the  left  side  of  his 
[shoulder  just  below  the  collarbone.  Ste¬ 
vens  clubbed  his  carbine  in  his  right 
hand  and  shattered  it  over  the  sergeant’s 
head,  knocking  him  out.  The  sergeant 
revived  shortly  thereafter,  however,  and 
became  the  second  of  George  Company’s 
two  prisoners.  Easy  Company,  mean¬ 
while,  had  captured  fifteen.  The  other 
George  Company  prisoner  was  a  ridicu¬ 
lous  looking  little  fellow  captured  by 
Private  First  Class  Manuel  Flores,  a 
[very  good  friend  of  Corporal  Rivera’s. 
Flores  might  have  walked  right  by  the 
German  without  noticing  him  because 
the  man  was  pretending  to  be  dead.  But 
he  had  furtively  reached  out  to  his  rifle, 
beside  him  and  Flores  saw  the  motion. 
He  lifted  the  German  to  his  feet.  The 
little  fellow  was  terrified.  The  flaps  of 
his  Wehrmacht  cap  were  pulled  down 
;Over  his  ears;  he  had  a  large,  runny  nose. 
One  eye  was  partly  closed.  His  stubbled 
face  was  caked  with  dirt.  His  ill-fitting 
uniform  was  ragged  and  greasy,  and  he 
looked  as  if  he  hadn't  eaten  for  days. 
For  some  reason  or  other,  though,  he 
clung  to  his  rifle  when  Flores  tried 
jto  take  it  away  from  him.  Flores  tore 
pt  from  his  grasp  and  shoved  him  toward 
the  rear  along  the  road  where  Rivera 
had  been  killed.  The  little  man  started 
blabbering  and  shambling  to  the  road. 
Flores  took  a  few  menacing  steps  toward 
him  to  speed  him  on  his  way.  The  man 
cast  a  scared  look  over  his  shoulder  at 
Flores  and  started  to  run  in  an  awkward 
gait  down  the  road.  This  afforded  the 
men  of  George  Company  the  first  good 
laugh  they  had  had  in  days.  The  man 
looked  so  ludicrous,  like  Charlie  Chap¬ 
lin,  as  he  scrambled  along  the  road,  and 
many  barked  at  him  as  he  went  by,  ter- 
ifying  him  even  more.  Finally,  the 
man  fell  exhausted  and  lay  there  gasping 
md  sobbing  in  the  roadway.  The  laugh¬ 
ing  subsided  and  smiles  disappeared 
rom  the  American  faces.  Most  of  them 
urned  away,  for  no  matter  how  tough 
most  Americans  get,  they  don’t  like  to 
>ee  living  creatures  suffer  when  they  are 
lelpless.  Finally,  a  wireman  got  to  his 
eet.  “I’ve  got  to  get  back  to  battalion 
inywav,  I’ll  take  the  miserable  little 
bastard  with  me,”  he  said,  gruffly. 

i  The  big  German  sergeant  who  had 
ust  resumed  consciousness  and  recov- 
‘red  his  dignity  was  a  witness  to  this 
ordid  little  drama.  If  the  little  fellow 
ould  be  said  to  symbolize  the  dissolution 
'f  Wehrmacht,  the  sergeant  could 
>e  said  to  symbolize  its  fanatical  stub- 
•ornness  and  ingrained  efficiency.  He 
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stood  very  straight,  looking  disdainfully 
at  his  captors.  He  had  long  blond  hair, 
a  well-tailored  uniform,  which  though 
somewhat  tattered  and  dirty,  retained  a 
good  measure  of  its  military  dash.  He 
answered  all  question  of  the  Americans’ 
intelligence  sergeant  in  curt  monosylla¬ 
bles.  When  he  saw  the  sorry  spectacle 
of  the  little  German  soldier,  he  spat  con¬ 
temptuously,  obviously  disgusted  with 
the  disgraceful  behavior  of  his  former 
comrade  in  arms.  He,  at  least,  would 
show  that  all  honor  was  not  lost  in  the 
German  Army.  He  strode  off  with  his 
dishevelled  armed  guard  as  if  he  were 
parading  down  the  Tiergarten. 

Captain  Stevens  also  witnessed  the 
scene  as  the  medics  dressed  his  wound. 
No  wonder  we  had  such  a  tough  time 
taking  this  town  with  characters  like  that 
sergeant  around,  he  thought.  Looked  like 
an  S.S.  man.  Well,  it  was  all  over  now. 
The  general  had  his  town  and— by  golly, 
in  all  the  excitement  he  had  forgotten 
to  report  to  battalion.  He  called  his 
radio  operator,  and  told  him  to  get  bat¬ 
talion.  He  couldn’t  resist  reporting  per¬ 
sonally  on  this  one.  He  pressed  on  the 


was  glad  to  hear  it.  Glad  also  to  report 
it  to  Colonel  Galloway,  who  stated  that 
he  was  coming  right  down  to  see  Keats 
as  soon  as  he  reported  to  division.  When 
Colonel  Galloway  arrived  he  wasn’t  the 
same  man  that  had  talked  to  Keats  that 


morning. 

o 


Ed,  it  had  been  some  time  since  tne 
Colonel  had  called  him  Ed,  I’ve  got  a 
present  here  for  you.  It’s  not  a  medal. 
I  know  you  have  all  those  you  want. 
It  s  a  bottle  of  bonded  bourbon.  You 
did  a  grand  job  taking  that  town,  boy, 
and  this  is  not  much  of  a  reward,  but 
it  s  the  best  I’ve  got  right  now.”  Keats 
smiled  and  mumbled  his  thanks.  He  did 
have  all  the  medals  he  wanted,  includ¬ 
ing  now  the  one  that  he  hadn’t  wanted, 
the  Purple  Heart,  and  he  appreciated 
the  bourbon,  but  most  of  all  he  was 
happy  that  he  had  regained  the  Old 
Man’s  confidence  in  his  ability  to  com¬ 
mand. 

Later,  when  he  saw  Steve  in  the  clear¬ 
ing  station  he  said,  “I  got  the  facts  on 
your  exploit  in  Grosheim,  Steve,  and  I 
think  it’s  worth  a  DSC.  That’s  what 
we  are  recommending,  anyway.  I  know 


G 
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butterfly  switch  and  stated  matter-of- 
factly,  “This  is  Banjo-major.  George 
Company  secured  its  objective  as  of 
1353.  Out.” 

Colonel  Keats  received  this  report  at 
his  battalion  aid  station.  He  had  been 
shot  through  the  fleshy  part  of  his  leg 
just  above  the  knee  during  the  first  stages 
of  the  attack.  Stevens  had  come  over  to 
see  what  the  trouble  was,  but  Keats  had 
waved  him  on.  “Get  the  hell  in  that 
town,  Steve,  this  is  only  a  flesh  wound. 
They  need  you  up  there.  The  medics  will 
take  care  of  me.”  And  Steve  had  gone 
on.  Gone  all  the  way,  in  fact,  and  Keats 


/' 
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you  always  thought  Easy  Company  got 
all  the  gravy.  It  did  seem  to  work  out 
that  way,  but  there  is  no  question  in 
my  mind  that  it  was  your  leadership 
of  George  Company  that  got  us  into  that 
town  and  I  appreciate  it.” 

General  appleton  was  on  the 

telephone  talking  to  Colonel  Gallo¬ 
way:  “All  objectives  taken,  eh,  John? 
Those  road  junctions,  too?  That’s  fine. 
I’m  going  to  send  the  engineers  with 
bulldozers  up  to  Grosheim  to  clear  the 
rubble  out  of  the  road.  Then  I’m  going  to 
pass  the  16th  and  the  26th  through  you. 
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Sergeant  Schulenberg  was  slim-hipped, 
barrel-chested,  a  stickler  for  regulations, 
a  master  of  unessential  detail,  and  an 
arrogant  bully  who  ruled  through  fear 


and  have  you  revert  to  division  reserve. 
Yes,  the  first  part  of  ’em  should  be  up 
through  there  in  about  an  hour.  That 
road  is  not  badly  damaged,  is  it?  No,  I 
didn’t  think  so.  Well,  I’m  glad  we’ve  got 
it,  I  expect  we’ll  have  clear  sailing  for  a 
while,  but  you  never  can  tell.  The  arm? 
Oh,  it’s  OK.  The  doc  wanted  to  send 
me  to  the  rear  with  it,  hut  I  talked  him 
out  of  it.  It’s  just  a  scratch,  but  I  have 
to  wear  a  sling  with  it.  The  staff  and 
all  the  people  around  here  regard  me 
with  awe  now,  as  if  I  were  a  hero.  The 
last  time  I  was  wounded  was  in  the 
Argonne  in  the  first  war,  but  nobody 
paid  much  attention  to  it;  now  people 
seem  to  make  quite  a  big  thing  of  it. 
Guess  generals  don’t  get  shot  too  often 
any  more,  not  with  small  arms,  anyhow. 

.  .  .  No,  don’t  worry  about  that.  It  was 
my  fault  for  exposing  myself;  I  should 
have  known  better,  but  I  thought  we 
were  out  of  range,  to  tell  the  truth.  That 
fellow  was  a  pretty  good  shot,  unless  he 
was  just  lucky.  Did  you  ever  find  him 
or  his  rifle?  No,  I  suppose  not.  Well, 
John,  I  have  this  recommendation  for 
your  star  here  on  my  desk,  I’m  sending 
it  in  right  away.  Not  at  all,  you  deserve 
it.  I’ve  been  thinking  so  for  a  long  time. 


Tell  your  people  they’ve  done  a  fine 
job.  They’re  a  grand  regiment.  That’s 
all.  Thank  you.  Good-bye,  John.” 

General  Appleton  hung  up  the  re 
ceiver  and  chuckled  softly.  John  Gallo 
way  had  sounded  awfully  happy.  Well 
he  meant  it.  He  was  proud  of  Johr 
Galloway  and  his  regiment.  In  fact,  he 
was  proud  of  his  entire  division.  Tha 
was  a  well  planned  attack,  perfectly 
timed,  precisely  executed.  He  rapped  hi: 
pipe  sharply  on  his  field  desk.  It  wa 
exactly  1400  hours,  27  April  1945. 

ENERAL  APPLETON  might  no| 
have  been  so  proud,  Colonel  Gallc 
way  might  not  have  been  recommende< 
for  his  star,  Lieutenant  Colonel  Keat 
might  not  have  been  given  his  bottle  o 
bourbon,  and  Captain  Stevens  migb 
never  have  received  his  D.S.C.  had  on 
simple  but  amazing  fact  been  known 
The  entire  1st  Division  had  been  stoppe,' 
for  a  period  of  twenty-four  hours  by  on 
man  and  only  one  man!  And  was  thi 
individual  a  military  genius  armed  wit 
a  super  secret  weapon?  He  was  not;  h 
was  just  a  simple  rifleman.  The  bi; 
handsome,  soldierly  sergeant  who  s! 
proudly  and  arrogantly  faced  his  Amer 
can  captors?  No,  not  him.  Incredibb 
it  was  that  pitiful,  abject,  skinny  litt! 
creature,  who  afforded  the  G  Compar 
men  such  a  laugh.  He  was  the  man  wb 
stopped  the  1st  Division— all  by  himsel 
Impossible?  Ridiculous?  Fantastic?  Li 
ten  to  this— 


The  Ordeal  of  Private  Hans  Mueller 


mind;  if  he  was  thinking  of  one  partic 
lar  thing,  his  mind  would  automatical 
exclude  most  everything  else.  Since 
was  quite  inevitable  that  Hans  wou 
dislike  many  things  military,  and  equ;|  j 
ly  inevitable  that  a  man  thinks  most 
about  things  he  likes,  Hans  gave  the  ii 
pression  of  being  extremely  forgetfi 
That  didn’t  go  over  so  big. 

It  wasn’t  that  Hans  disliked  evei 
thing  about  the  Army— far  from  it.  / 
tually  the  Army  in  general  disliked  hi  ; 
more  than  he  disliked  the  Army.  T 
main  reason,  however,  that  Hans  didr 
get  along  in  the  German  Army  was 
reason  that  never  made  much  differen 
one  way  or  another  in  the  Americ 
Army,  despite  what  certain  popular  po 
war  novelists  who  have  written  abc 
the  American  Army  would  have  y 
believe— he  looked  Jewish.  That  is, 
looked  like  the  German  conception  ol 
Jew,  which  had  the  same  effect.  He  b 


dark  curly  hair,  a  large  nose,  a  rati 
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HANS  MUELLER  was  what  is  known 
in  the  American  Army  as  an  eight- 
ball.  German  noncommissioned  officers 
and  junior  officers  were  far  less  tolerant 
of  what  they  considered  inefficient  eight- 
balls  than  their  American  counterparts, 
and  their  American  counterparts  were 
not  so  tolerant,  either.  Therefore,  Hans 
Mueller  was,  to  put  it  mildly,  in  hot 
water  most  all  the  time.  However,  Hans 
tried  hard  not  only  because  one  had  to 
try  hard  in  the  German  Army  or  suffer 
pretty  drastic  punishment,  but  because 
it  was  natural  for  him  to  try.  But  it  didn't 
do  him  much  good.  In  the  first  place,  he 
was  sloppy.  Hans  Mueller  was  the  type 
of  soldier  who  could  come  out  for  in¬ 
spection  with  his  shoes  and  brass  shined, 
his  clothes  clean  and  well  pressed,  well 
shaven  and  with  a  haircut,  every  separate 
detail  of  his  personal  equipment  in  per¬ 
fect  order— and  still  look  sloppy.  Some 
people  are  that  way.  Hans  was  absent- 
minded.  That  is,  he  had  a  single-tracked 


inched  sharp  face,  and  protruding  ears, 
xtually,  he  was  more  German  than 
lost  Germans,  and  if  he  had  a  drop  of 
pwish  blood  in  him  it’s  hard  to  see  how 
got  there.  His  ancestors  had  lived  in 
le  same  small  town  in  Western  Ger¬ 
many  for  centuries.  They  had  worked 
lie  same  farm,  lived  in  the  same  house, 
equented  the  same  gasthaus,  and 
itought  the  same  provincial  thoughts  for 
1  those  centuries.  As  anyone  knew,  no 
■wish  man,  woman,  or  child  had  ever 
ved  in  that  town,  and  believe  me,  if  an}' 
id,  the  town  would  have  known  it. 
Hans  obviously  didn’t  fit  into  military 
|ciety,  and  anyone  who  did  not  fit  into 
:e  German  military  society  was  the  ob- 
ct  of  considerable  brutality.  This  did 
lit  make  him  defiant,  or  melancholy,  or 
(vchoneurotic.  He  became  more  ob- 
iquious  and  subservient— a  sort  of  Teu- 
nic  Uriah  Heep.  He  became  quite 
istered  when  anyone  over  the  grade 
corporal  spoke  to  him,  giving  an  im- 
.ession  of  complete  imbecility  when, 
tually,  Hans  was  not  dumb  at  all. 

As  a  result  of  his  environment,  Hans 
veloped  two  very  important  military 
tues  which  were  to  aid  him  im¬ 
measurably  in  his  finest  hours.  He 
trned  to  survive  and  he  developed  a 
id  of  craftiness,  a  wily  cunning  that 
ide  him  stay  alive  and  healthy  through 
e  most  trying  combat  conditions.  A 
ire  subtle  and  indirect  result  of  the 
pis  and  tribulations  of  Hans’  military 
l2  was  his  love  of  weapons,  particularly 
:  rifle.  Since  the  normal  friendships 
d  comradeship  of  his  brothers-in-arms 
‘re  generally  denied  to  him,  Hans 
keloped  a  possessive  affection  for  his 
e.  He  cared  for  it  meticulously, 
aned  it,  oiled  it,  protected  it  from  the 
ments,  and  made  certain  that  it  func- 
ined  perfectly  always.  Although  he 
P  been  punished  for  almost  every 
i*er  military  delinquency,  nobody,  not 
”n  Sergeant  Schulenberg,  could  ever 
d  fault  with  Hans’  rifle.  Another 
le  known  fact  about  Hans  was  that 
could  shoot  and  shoot  well. 

hRGEANT  SCHULENBERG  was 
.everything  that  Private  Mueller  was 
•  He  was  tall,  barrel  chested  and  slim 
ped.  His  uniforms  fitted  him  perfect- 
his  boots  were  always  shined;  even  in 
ibat  the  sheen  was  visible  through 
id  and  dust;  he  was  able  to  appear 
m  shaven  throughout  a  heavv  cam- 
;gn.  He  had  a  very  good  memory  for 
ulations  and  an  eagle  eye,  especially 
the  delinquencies  of  his  subordinates, 
'geant  Schulenberg’s  destiny  was 
ped  by  the  Nazi  system  and  he  was 
1  de  for  it.  He  loved  the  pageantry, 
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the  torchlight  parades  of  massed  thou¬ 
sands.  He  liked  to  beat  up  people,  too, 
and  Hitler  had  given  him  the  legal  op¬ 
portunity  to  do  it  quite  often.  It  was 
quite  natural  that  he  should  gravitate 
to  an  SS  outfit  in  the  early  days  of  the 
war  and  also  quite  natural  that  he 
should  be  a  huge  success  there. 

He  found  that  he  could  dominate 
officers  quite  well,  particularly  the  young 
and  inexperienced  ones.  He  was  always 
tactful  and  respectful  about  it:  “Ja, 
lieutenant,  we  can  do  it  that  way  if  you 
so  desire.  Of  course,  regulations  state 
—or  the  captain  usually  likes  it  done 
this  way.  ’  Almost  invariably  it  ended 
up  being  done  Sergeant  Schulenberg’s 
way.  Sergeant  Schulenberg  did  have  the 
ability  to  make  people  do  things,  and 
that  was  what  counted.  This  leadership 
ability  was  based  upon  fear — a  princi¬ 
ple  which  we  in  the  U.S.  Army  frown 
upon— but  in  the  German  Army  it  got 
things  done. 

As  time  went  on,  he  became  a  more 
and  more  influential  member  of  his 
company,  until  on  the  6th  of  April  he 
was  practically  running  the  company. 
On  that  day,  a  series  of  circumstances 
occurred  in  the  town  of  Grosheim  which 
made  him  the  company  commander  in 
name  as  well  as  in  fact.  B  Company 
had  lost  communications  with  battalion. 
The  company  commander  explained  to 
Schulenberg  that  he  and  the  only  other 
officer  left  in  the  company  were  going 
to  take  the  Volkswagen  to  try  to  find 
battalion  and  request  further  orders. 
Sergeant  Schulenberg  was  to  take  over 
B  Company  and  defend  Grosheim  until 
they  returned  or  until  the  arrival  of 
further  orders.  Actually  neither  officer 
had  an  intention  of  returning  to  B 
Company.  The  Wehrmacht  was  kaput, 
and  everybody  knew  it.  Sergeant  Schu¬ 
lenberg  rather  suspected  that  the  cap¬ 
tain  and  his  friend  were  deserting,  but 
that  suited  him  fine.  He  had  grown  sick 
of  this  retreat,  retreat,  retreat.  He  felt 
that  he  could  whip  these  inferior  troops 
into  line  with  some  SS  discipline.  Ser¬ 
geant  Schulenberg  made  his  authority 
effective  by  putting  out  a  very  simple 
order  stating  that  anyone  apprehended 
leaving  Grosheim  without  authoritv 
would  be  shot. 

As  may  be  imagined,  Private  Mueller 
was  not  a  favorite  of  Sergeant  Schulen¬ 
berg’s.  Thus,  it  was  hardly  a  coincidence 
that  Private  Mueller  was  on  outpost 
duty  some  fifty  yards  southwest  of  the 
first  building  in  Grosheim  with  observa¬ 
tion  of  the  road  to  the  west  shortly 
before  1400  on  26  April.  Sergeant  Schu¬ 
lenberg  had  put  Hans  Mueller  out  there 
with  the  hope  and  expectation  that  if 


anyone  of  his  sorry  garrison  of  Grosheim 
were  to  be  shot,  Mueller  would  be  the 
first. 

Hans  had  learned  enough  of  the  art 
of  self-preservation  during  his  non- 
illustrious  military  career  to  dig  himself 
a  good  position.  This  position  was  on 
the  bank  of  a  small  canal  that  flowed 
odoriferously  from  the  town.  It  afforded 
Hans  observation,  an  excellent  field  of 
fire,  and  more  important  to  Hans,  su¬ 
perior  protection  and  concealment,  and 
an  escape  route  up  through  the  canal 
bed.  Hans  was  in  position  there,  his 
eyes  on  the  road  to  the  West  while  a 
strange  metamorphosis  was  taking  place 
in  his  mind.  Since  his  first  day  of  com¬ 
bat  on  the  beach  when  he  had  been  too 
paralyzed  with  fear  even  to  fire  his  rifle, 
Hans  Mueller  had  not  had  any  desire 
to  fight.  All  during  the  retreat  Hans  had 
been  concerned  only  with  staying  alive. 
He  had  learned  how  to  live  with  fear; 
he  feared  Sergeant  Schulenberg  as  much 
or  more  than  American  shot  and  shell. 

But  now  for  the  first  time  he  was 
actually  beginning  to  want  to  do  some¬ 
thing  to  protect  his  loved  ones-his  own 
home  was  only  about  twenty  or  thirty 
kilometers  southeast— to  want  to  fight 
and  hurl  back  the  enemy  from  the 
sacred  soil  of  the  Fatherland.  His  Frau. 
Frieda,  and  his  nine-year-old  son,  Jo¬ 
hann,  and  his  own  little  five-acre  farm 
were  close  by.  In  his  dull,  slow  way 
Hans  was  determined  to  protect  his 
loved  ones.  The  war  at  last  had  become 
quite  a  personal  thing  to  Hans. 

He  fought  down  his  first  feeling  of 
panic  as  he  watched  them  come— col¬ 
umn  of  twos,  one  column  on  each  side 
of  the  road.  He  thought  of  rushing  to 
Sergeant  Schulenberg  with  the  informa¬ 
tion,  but  he  quickly  rejected  the  idea. 
Sergeant  Schulenberg  would  just  slap 
him  down  for  leaving  his  post.  Then 
he  became  calmly  analytical.  On  the 
march  into  Grosheim  he  had  amused 
himself  by  counting  the  number  of  steps 
between  the  trees  lining  the  side  of  the 
road.  They  had  averaged  about  twenty- 
five  paces,  or  about  twenty  meters.  He 
counted  up  the  line  of  trees,  one,  two, 
three,  up  to  the  eleventh  tree,  deliber¬ 
ately  set  his  sight  at  200  meters,  and 
with  his  rifle  at  his  shoulder,  waited. 
When  the  first  American  passed  the 
eleventh  tree  he  aligned  his  sights  with 
the  American’s  head  resting  just  on  the 
tip  of  the  front  sight,  and  holding  his 
breath,  he  slowly  squeezed  the  trigger. 
Hans  felt  the  shock  of  the  recoil  and 
ducked  into  his  hole.  A  few  seconds 
later  he  cautiously  raised  his  head  to 
look.  A  wave  of  exultation  swept  over 
him.  The  American  lav  on  the  road, 
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motionless,  between  the  ten  and  eleventh 
tree.  Why,  it  was  easy!  In  those  few 
seconds  Hans  Mueller  had  become  a 
killer.  He  cautiously  and  quietly  opened 
his  bolt,  ejected  the  spent  cartridge  and 
slowly  threw  another  round  into  the 
chamber.  1  Ie  expected  a  hail  of  fire  to 
come  any  moment,  but  nothing  hap¬ 
pened.  The  Americans  had  disappeared 
from  sight. 

He  looked  down  the  bed  of  the  canal. 
Sergeant  Schulenberg  was  approaching 
at  a  crouch,  his  face  set  in  a  snarl, 
which  was  the  way  Hans  usually  saw 
him.  “Dumbkopf,  what  are  you  firing 
for?  At  your  shadow  again?  Haven’t  I 
told  you  to  hold  your  fire  until  you  have 
a  target?”  he  whispered  harshly. 

Hans  waited  until  Sergeant  Schulen¬ 
berg  came  to  his  position  and  wordlessly 
pointed  to  the  dead  body.  Sergeant  Schu¬ 
lenberg  squinted  intently  at  the  road. 

“Ah',  das  ist  gut,  das  ist  gut,  but  be 
very  careful.  Do  not  disclose  your  posi¬ 
tion.”  That  was  all  Sergeant  Schulen¬ 
berg  said.  He  crawled  back  up  the  canal 
and  disappeared  into  the  town. 

Then  the  Americans  finally  started 
to  fire.  Most  of  the  fire  was  high  and 
into  the  town.  It  didn’t  bother  Hans 
much;  he  knew  that  the  Americans  still 
had  no  idea  where  he  was.  He  kept 
watching  the  road,  and  then  he  de¬ 
tected  movement  there.  Another  Amer¬ 
ican  was  moving  toward  the  dead  one 
on  the  road.  Again  Hans  raised  his 
rifle.  Again  he  took  careful  aim,  this 
time  aiming  lower:  the  American  was 
crouching.  He  squeezed  the  trigger 
until  he  felt  the  jar  of  the  recoil.  When 
he  raised  his  head  to  look,  the  other 
American  lay  sprawled  on  the  road. 
Surely,  the  Americans  must  have  located 
his  position  by  now.  But  their  shots 
were  no  closer;  their  rate  of  fire  had  not 
increased.  Perhaps  little  Hans  had  put 
one  over  on  them  after  all.  When  Ser¬ 
geant  Schulenberg  reappeared  again  he 
did  not  look  so  grim.  Hans  wordlessly 
pointed  down  to  the  road.  Sergeant 
Schulenberg  looked,  and  actually  smiled. 
He  patted  Hans  on  the  shoulder  and 
said,  “Good  shooting,  Mueller,  keep  it 
up.”  Hans  grinned  foolishly  and  said 
nothing.  Perhaps  Sergeant  Schulenberg 
was  not  such  a  bad  fellow  after  all. 

HE  returned  again  to  his  vigil.  At 
first,  he  could  detect  no  movement  at 
all.  But  then  here  and  there  he  saw  the 
slight  movement  of  a  branch,  a  bit  of 
dirt  fly  up,  a  portion  of  a  man’s  body 
flash  by  a  tree.  He  started  to  raise  his 
rifle  on  two  or  three  occasions  when  he 
saw  these  things  but  checked  himself. 
He  could  not  fire  many  more  times 
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without  being  located,  and  he  could  not 
afford  to  shoot  at  anything  that  was  not 
a  sure  target.  He  knew  Americans. 
Once  they  even  thought  they  had  you 
spotted  they  would  throw  everything  at 
vou.  Machine  guns,  mortars,  artillery 
—everything.  They  didn’t  have  to  worry 
about  saving  ammunition.  Then  Hans 
had  an  inspiration.  Franz  Beuchner  had 
a  light  machine  gun  position  up  in  the 
cellar  of  the  house  just  by  the  canal 
about  seventy-five  yards  away.  Franz 
would  be  in  the  biggest  hole  he  could 
find,  paying  no  attention  to  the  gun  at 
all.  If  he  could  get  the  machine  gun, 


through  the  canal  bed  to  the  gun  posi¬ 
tion.  Sure  enough,  the  gun  was  deserted. 
He  got  into  position.  There  was  more 
movement  in  the  bush.  Some  weapon, 
probably  a  machine  gun,  was  going  into 
position  by  that  tree.  Men  were  moving 
up.  He  planned  his  fire  carefully,  tak¬ 
ing  aim  first  at  each  of  his  targets  before 
he  fired.  Then  he  opened  up  in  short 
staccato  bursts.  First,  the  bush;  then  the 
tree;  then  the  line  where  he  had  seen 
the  man  moving.  He  was  still  firing 
when  he  felt  an  angry  tap  on  his  shoul¬ 
der.  It  was  Sergeant  Schulenberg,  and 
he  was  furious.  “You  fool.  What  are 
you  trying  to  do?  Who  told  you  to  fire 
that  machine  gun?  Don’t  you  know  the 
Americans  will  open  up  with  everything 
on  us  now?” 

“But  I  thought  .  .  .”  Hans  tried  to 
break  in. 

“You  thought.  You  thought.  You’re 
not  paid  to  think.  I’ll  do  the  thinking 
around  here.  You  see?  They  have 
started  already.”  The  American  artillery 
preparation  had  begun.  He  slapped 
Flans  sharply  across  the  mouth.  “Now 


get  back  to  your  position.  They  will 
probably  attack  after  this.” 

Hans  wiped  his  hand  across  his  mout 
where  a  small  trickle  of  blood  ha^ 
started.  He  crept  back  to  his  holel 
Actually,  Fate  was  kinder  to  Hans  tha;| 
he  knew.  The  building  which  he  an 
Sergeant  Schulenberg  just  left  suffcre  1 
direct  hits  from  both  artillery  and  mo 
tars.  Franz  Beuchner,  who  indeed  ha  ! 
found  the  deepest  hole  in  the  building  I 
was  buried  underneath  a  pile  of  rubbl  ! 
and  debris. 

When  the  American  preparatory  fin 
subsided  Hans  waited  expectantly  fc  j 
the  attack,  but  it  never  came.  He  woi  j 
dered  why. 

Later  he  saw  Americans  moving  on 
small  rise  about  500  meters  away  ne;  I 
the  road.  He  counted  up  his  trees  agair  j 
twenty-three,  twenty-four,  twenty-fiv 
There  was  quite  a  group  of  Americai 
there  now.  He  marvelled  at  how  the 
had  the  nerve  to  stand  around  talkir 
in  the- open  like  that.  Encouraged  1 
his  former  successes,  he  decided  to  sho 
one  shot  at  the  group.  One  man  in  pa 
ticular  caught  his  attention.  He  a1 
peared  to  be  the  center  of  attractio) 
Perhaps  he  was  the  leader.  Hans  car 
fully  set  his  sight.  He  settled  into , 
solid,  comfortable  firing  position  ar 
taking  his  sight  picture,  which  was  qui 
indistinct  this  time,  he  even  more  slow 
than  before  squeezed  the  trigger.  Wh< 
he  looked  for  the  results  of  his  work  tf 
time  he  saw  nothing  except  that  t],j 
Americans  had  cleared  out  from  ti 
rise.  He  suddenly  thought  of  Sergeai 
Schulenberg.  What  would  he  tell  hi 
this  time.  Sure  enough  the  sergea 
came  down  the  canal  bed  looking 
unpleasant  as  ever.  Hans  could  thi; 
of  nothing  to  tell  him  except  the  trut 
The  Sergeant’s  response  was  typical  !  ■ 
what  Hans  had  learned  to  expect. 

“You  never  learn,  do  you  Muelli 
How  did  you  ever  expect  to  hit  ar 
thing  at  that  range?  But  since  you  v 
so  anxious  to  fight  you  will  man  a  liste 
ing  post  out  there  by  the  road  tonight-, 
night,  you  understand?  You  will  ha: 
ten  rounds  of  rifle  ammunition  and  ty 
grenades;  that  is  all.”  Sergeant  Schule 
berg  left,  taking  all  Hans’  ammunith 
except  the  ten  rounds  of  rifle  and  t: 
two  grenades.  Hans  shrugged  phi 
sophically.  Oh,  well,  perhaps  he  cod 
dig  up  a  little  more  ammunition  soir 
where.  He  managed  to  find  and  hi; 
away  about  thirty  more  rounds  of  rk 
ammunition,  three  grenades,  and  ab(r 
five  land  mines  that  someone  had  B 
in  one  of  the  buildings.  After  repc 
ing  to  Sergeant  Schulenberg  and  rece- 
ing  the  usual  instructions,  he  was  al- 
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'  to  sneak  the  ammunition  to  his  post 
down  near  the  road.  This  type  of  duty 
usually  terrified  Hans.  It  was  lonely  and 
frightening  out  there  by  yourself  listen¬ 
ing  for  the  stealthy  approach  of  the 
enemy,  but  this  night  somehow  he  didn’t 
r  care.  It  was  a  very  deadly  German  sol- 
'  dier  that  the  American  patrol  met  that 
night.  He  waited  until  he  had  the  first 
shadowy  figure  exactly  in  his  sights, 
before  he  blasted  away.  Then  he 
thought  he  hit  another  one  before  the 
figures  melted  into  the  darkness.  Later 
on  in  the  night  Hans  thought  he  heard 
the  rumble  of  tank  motors.  That  made 
him  remember  the  land  mines.  He 
crawled  out  and  laid  them  by  the  road 
near  a  small  culvert  which  had  been 
blown,  two  on  one  side,  three  on  the 
other.  He  dug  a  little  hole  with  his 
bayonet  for  each  mine  and  covered  it 
1  carefully.  Then  he  went  back  to  his 
hole  and  slept  fitfully  for  the  rest  of  the 
night.  Fortunately  for  Hans,  Sergeant 
Schulenberg  did  not  catch  him  sleeping 
or  he  would  have  been  shot. 


THE  German  garrison  of  Grosheim, 
held  there  by  the  iron  will  of  Sergeant 
Schulenberg,  waited  all  morning  for  the 
impending  attack.  When  it  did  not 
come,  many  of  the  men  even  began  to 
become  a  little  cheerful,  despite  the  bad 
'food  and  the  lack  of  any  kind  of  fire 
’support.  Perhaps  the  Americans  would 
by-pass  Grosheim.  Perhaps  help  would 
come.  Then  someone,  listening  intent¬ 
ly,  discerned  a  familiar  and  dreaded 
sound.  “Jabos,”  he  said.  Shortly  there¬ 
after  the  entire  town  of  Grosheim 
seemed  to  have  been  blown  from  under 
their  feet.  At  the  completion  of  the 
’artillery  preparation  there  were  few 
Germans  in  Grosheim  who  were  able  or 
willing  to  serve  their  weapons.  After  the 
tanks  and  infantry  had  started  to  move 
the  final  few  yards  into  Grosheim,  there 
were  only  two  who  could  and  would 
fire  at  all:  Sergeant  Schulenberg  and 
Private  Mueller. 

Hans  had  again  escaped  the  major 
effects  of  the  American  air  and  artillery 
preparation.  His  position  on  the  out¬ 
skirts  of  the  town  was  far  enough  away 
from  the  center  of  impact  of  most  of  the 
bombs  and  shells  for  him  to  be  physi¬ 
cally  unharmed,  although  he  was  thor- 
oughly  shaken  up.  He  was  not  so 
shaken  up,  however,  that  he  couldn’t 
■fire  his  rifle  when  the  American  attack 
started.  He  fired  it  steadily  and  saw 
three  or  four  Americans  drop,  but  he 
was  far  too  busy  to  evaluate  the  results 
of  every  shot.  When  it  was  obvious  that 
the  Americans  were  not  going  to  be 
stopped,  he  dashed  back  up  the  canal 
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bed  to  the  old  machine  gun  position  now 
in  a  pile  of  rubble.  A  soldier  Hans  did 
not  know  was  manning  the  gun,  but 
he  seemed  dazed;  he  wasn’t  even  firing 
the  gun,  just  looking  at  it  as  if  he  had 
never  seen  one  before.  Hans  pushed  him 
roughly  aside  and  started  to  shoot.  He 
had  a  glimpse  of  Sergeant  Schulenberg 
yelling  like  a  madman  and  brandishing 
his  pistol  at  a  group  of  cowering,  be¬ 
draggled  looking  soldiers  behind  another 
rubble  pile.  But  Hans  was  too  intent 
upon  the  job  at  hand  to  worry  about 
Sergeant  Schulenberg.  He  fired  the  gun 
in  short,  accurate  bursts  at  the  infantry 
accompanying  the  tanks.  Eventually,  the 
infantry  stopped  advancing;  and  then 
the  tanks.  Hans  exulted.  “We've  stopped 
them  again;  we’ve  done  it  again;”  but 
his  exultation  was  short-lived.  The 
Americans  started  forward  once  more. 
He  kept  firing  his  gun  at  the  fleeting 
targets,  but  still  they  kept  coming.  Sud¬ 
denly,  Hans  realized  that  they  were  not 


going  to  be  stopped.  Bullets  were  kick¬ 
ing  up  dust  in  front  of  his  position  now; 
it  was  a  miracle  he  wasn’t  hit.  Two 
bullets  went  through  his  tunic,  one 
through  the  sleeve,  one  through  the  side, 
grazing  his  skin.  I  he  machine  gun  itself 
was  hit  several  times.  It  was  unbearable. 
Hans  dived  for  his  rifle  at  the  bottom 
of  his  hole.  He  couldn  t  even  surrender. 
He  knew  now  that  if  he  stood  up  at  all 
he  would  be  cut  in  two.  He  decided  to 
play  dead.  He  could  hear  the  Americans 
shouting.  He  felt  that  there  was  some¬ 
one  in  the  remains  of  this  very  building! 
Instinctively  he  reached  for  his  rifle,  not 
to  use  it,  but  more  for  the  reassurance 
that  only  his  rifle  could  give  him.  He 
felt  the  rough,  strong  grasp  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  jerking  him  to  his  feet.  Then  the 
American— he  was  an  Indian— was  trying 
to  take  his  rifle.  Hans  was  dazed,  strick¬ 
en.  Not  his  rifle!  It  was  the  only  friend 
he  had.  He  didn’t  want  to  shoot  any¬ 
body  any  more.  He  just  wanted  to  keep 
the  rifle.  But  the  American  tore  it  from 
his  grasp.  Hans  went  completely  to 
pieces  then.  All  the  tension  of  the  past 
twenty-four  hours,  the  bad  food,  the  fear, 
the  lack  of  rest,  the  shock,  hit  Hans  all 
at  once.  He  started  to  blubber  and  beg 
for  mercy;  he  reverted  to  his  old  self;  he 
babbled  incessantly  although  nobodv 
could  understand  him.  Finally,  when 
the  Indian  jumped  at  him  he  became 
terrified.  He  had  seen  Western  movies 
where  the  Indians  chased  people  in  order 
to  scalp  them.  The  Indian  was  going  to 
scalp  him.  He  started  to  run  blindly, 
wildly.  If  only  they  would  just  shoot 
him  and  get  it  over  with.  But  not  take 
his  fine,  curly  hair.  When  he  finally 
collapsed,  a  snivelling,  shaking  heap  on 
the  road— there  he  was,  that  pitiful  sub¬ 
human  creature— the  man  who  had 
stopped  the  1st  Division. 


Private  John  Mueller,  U.S.A. 


HANS  MUELLER  never  knew  the  re¬ 
sults  or  effects  of  his  military  exploits. 
Nobody  did.  He  was  rather  ashamed 
of  his  capture  and  his  breakdown  after¬ 
wards,  but  after  a  hot  meal,  bath  and 
a  good  rest  he  completely  recovered.  He 
was  interrogated,  but  his  interrogators 
were  quickly  convinced  that  he  knew 
little  of  military  value. 

Hans  did  not  stay  a  prisoner  very 
long.  He  stayed  long  enough,  however, 
to  learn  a  little  English,  and  to  hear 
quite  a  bit  about  America.  He  liked 
what  he  heard.  He  never  got  there  as 
a  prisoner  of  war;  the  war  ended  too 
soon,  but  decided  he  would  like  to  go 


there.  He  and  Frieda  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  work  for  an  American  official 
in  the  State  Department  as  butler  and 
maid,  and  they  took  it.  Two  years  later 
the  American  said  he  could  arrange  for 
them  to  emigrate  to  the  LI.  S. 

Hans,  Frieda  and  Johann  arrived  in 
America  in  the  spring  of  1948.  He  got 
a  job  as  a  waiter  in  a  German  restaurant 
in  New  York.  He  finally  found  an 
apartment  on  the  East  Side.  It  was  not 
a  tenement,  but  it  was  not  a  fashionable 
place,  either.  Frieda  kept  it  very  clean. 

In  the  spring  of  1953,  young  Johann, 
now  called  John,  received  his  draft  no¬ 
tice.  John  was  the  exact  replica  of  his 
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father,  having  the  same  dark  curly  hair, 
the  large  nose,  the  protruding  ears.  He 
was  somewhat  taller  and  heavier  than 
Hans,  a  tribute  perhaps  to  the  more 
substantial  diet  he  had  in  the  United 
States,  but  he  had  many  of  the  same 
personal  characteristics  as  Hans.  He  was 
sloppy  and  he  had  a  single-tracked  mind. 
He  did  well  in  school  in  the  subjects 
he  liked,  but  ignored  the  others. 

John  had  gone  to  a  summer  camp  in 
the  summer  of  1951.  One  of  the  boys 
had  a  .22  rifle.  He  loaned  it  to  John  on 
one  or  two  occasions,  and  John  became 
quite  attached  to  it;  so  attached  to  it,  in 
fact,  that  he  traded  the  boy  some  of  his 
prized  possessions  for  it,  as  boys  will.  He 
brought  it  home  to  show  his  father.  Hans 
looked  at  it  very  carefully,  peering  in 
the  chamber  and  down  the  bore,  lining 
up  the  sights.  John  thought  his  father 


was  quite  pleased,  but  much  to  John  s 
amazement  Hans  suddenly  handed  it 
back  to  him  and  said:  “Get  rid  of  it;  it 
will  only  get  you  into  trouble.”  John, 
like  most  people,  never  quite  understood 
his  father.  He  put  the  rifle  away,  and 
his  father  never  saw  it  again. 

John  was  not  as  apprehensive  about 
his  approaching  career  in  the  Army  as 
his  father.  He  liked  America  and  in  a 
vague  way  desired  to  do  something  for 
it,  but  like  most  of  the  youngsters  he 
knew,  nothing  that  would  interfere  too 
much  with  his  personal  life.  He  didn't 
expect  to  like  the  Army.  Any  day  now, 
though,  he  will  report  to  a  training  di¬ 
vision,  never  dreaming  that  he  is  the  son 
of  a  man  who  performed  one  of  the 
greatest  individual  exploits  of  the  war 
against  the  country  whose  uniform  he 
will  soon  be  wearing. 


It  Could  Happen  Here 


UP  to  now,  this  story  has  been  entirely 
fictional.  From  now  on,  I  don’t  in¬ 
tend  that  there  shall  be  anything  fic¬ 
tional  about  what  I  have  to  say.  Good 
or  bad,  logical  or  illogical,  true  or  un¬ 
true,  the  story  brings  out  some  very 
important  military  principles.  The  first 
of  these  is  the  importance  of  the  individ¬ 
ual  soldier  in  combat. 

Here  was  a  man  who  stopped  an  en¬ 
tire  division  for  twenty-four  hours  with 
nothing  except  his  rifle,  a  few  other 
weapons  he  happened  to  pick  up  on  the 
battlefield,  and  a  will  and  determination 
and  knowledge  or  instinct  that  just 
seemed  to  occur  to  him  for  some  reason 
or  other  at  that  particular  time  and  place. 
Under  the  given  circumstances  and  con¬ 
ditions,  probably  nothing  short  of  an 
atomic  bomb  could  have  stopped  that 
division— and  maybe  not  even  an  atomic 
bomb.  Well,  you  might  say,  those  con¬ 
ditions  and  circumstances  were  tailor- 
made  by  the  author  to  bring  out  certain 
points;  you  can  prove  anything  that  way. 
That  is  true.  But  it  is  an  unfortunate 
characteristic  of  infantry  combat  that  it 
is  extremely  difficult  to  separate  fact  from 
fiction.  Airplanes  bring  back  pictures 
from  gun  cameras  of  enemy  airplanes 
disintegrating  in  the  air,  of  entire  in¬ 
dustrial  plants  being  blown  sky  high. 
The  Navy  has  photographic  proof  of  the 
enemy’s  ships  it  sinks.  But  only  the 
infantryman  knows  the  paralyzing  effect 
upon  himself  and  his  comrades  of  hav¬ 
ing  a  man  drop  not  ten  feet  away  with 
a  bullet  through  his  head,  of  having  his 
leaders  and  his  friends  suddenly  carried 
away  feet  first  as  a  result  of  something 
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he  can  hear  but  cannot  see.  And  he 
doesn’t  even  know  that  much  about  the 
effect  of  his  fire  on  the  enemy;  he  can 
only  guess  and  hope,  and  maybe  count 


the  bodies  when  he  gets  on  the  objective. 

According  to  the  story,  of  the  forty-one 
casualties  inflicted  on  George  Company, 
Hans  Mueller  was  directly  responsible 
for  forty.  The  other  American  casualty 
was  Captain  Stevens,  wounded  by  Ser¬ 
geant  Schulenberg.  Even  the  tank  was 
knocked  out  by  a  mine  laid  by  Hans 
Mueller.  Anyone  who  has  served  with 
a  combat  infantry  company  knows  that 
these  are  quite  a  few  casualties  for  a 
company  to  suffer  in  twenty-four  hours. 
I  have  used  the  1st  Infantry  Divison  in 
my  story  because  it  was  the  kind  of 
division  that  could  take  such  casualties 


and  still  accomplish  its  mission.  1  be¬ 
lieve  it  was  representative  of  our  best 
divisions;  no  better  than  yours  or  mine 
perhaps,  but  certainly  a  fine  division  by 
most  standards.  Whether  it  was  twenty 
or  280  miles  east  of  the  Rhine  on  26 
April  I  do  not  know;  I  was  on  the  other 
side  of  the  world  fighting  the  Japanese 
at  the  time.  I  do  believe,  however,  that 
this  could  have  happened  to  any  U.  S. 
division,  in  World  War  II.  It  was  un¬ 
usual,  but  not  unique  that  one  company 
should  be  the  advance  guard  for  a  divi¬ 
sion.  It  was  unusual,  but  not  unique, 
that  a  small  town  or  road  center  like 
Grosheim  should  assume  the  strategical 
or  tactical  importance  that  it  did.  It  was 
neither  unusual  nor  unique  that  a  good 
company  like  George  Company  could  be  i 
stopped  the  same  way  George  Company  < 
was.  The  unique  point  of  this  story  was 
that  this  feat  was  accomplished  by  one 
man,  and  even  that  may  not  have  been 
unique.  Who  can  say  that  one  man 
could  not  have  stopped  his  outfit  for 
twenty-four  hours  under  the  circum-  i 
stances  and  conditions  that  the  1st  Di¬ 
vision  encountered  that  day?  | 

BEFORE  I  entered  combat  I  used  to 
say,  “This  or  that  happened  here  in 
the  problem  today,  but  it  could  not  have 
happened  in  combat.”  I  don’t  say  that 
any  more,  because  I’ve  learned  that  al¬ 
most  anything  can  happen  in  infantry 
combat.  I  should  have  said  it  could  not 
have  logically  happened  in  combat,  but 
it  is  the  unfortunate  lot  of  the  soldier 
that  he  must  fight  the  illogical  as  well 
as  the  logical.  He  is  lucky  or  smart  or 
both  if  he  can  figure  out  which  is  which,  i 
If  the  combat  situation  I  have  invented 
was  indeed  unique,  can  you  name  a  real, 
one  which  was  not  unique?  The  same, 
is  true  of  the  character  of  Hans  Mueller,  i 
In  any  case,  I  believe  my  story  is  one 
that  could  have  happened,  and  in  some 
shape  or  form  possibly  did. 

It  seems  almost  certain,  however,  that 
even  if  something  like  this  did  happen 
nobody  would  know  about  it.  Poor  Hans  ! 
as  well  as  many  of  his  real-life  counter¬ 
parts  is  destined  to  live  in  oblivion,  prob-, 
ably  convinced  that  he  was  a  failure  as  . 
a  soldier. 

Had  George  Company  known  one 
man  was  the  only  effective  fighting  force; . 
opposing  them  they  would  have  been') 
in  Grosheim  within  minutes  after  Cor 
poral  Rivera’s  death.  Had  Captain  Ste 
vens  and  Colonel  Keats  known  that 
Sergeant  Schulenberg  had  completely 
destroyed  the  German  effectiveness  as  s 
fighting  force  by  driving  Hans  away 
from  the  machine  gun,  George  Company 
would  have  moved  into  Grosheim  in  less 
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than  a  few  minutes— and  without  casual¬ 
ties.  If  General  Appleton  had  not  been 
jhit,  the  division  would  probably  have 
been  on  its  objective  six  hours  earlier. 
Perhaps  most  amazing  of  all,  if  Sergeant 
iSchulenberg  had  sent  every  German  sol¬ 
dier  out  of  Grosheim  except  Hans  Muel¬ 
ler,  the  Germans  would  have  accom¬ 
plished  the  same  results  with  the  loss  of 
only  one  man.  As  it  was,  the  presence  of 
the  demoralized  and  ineffective  group 
saved  the  military  reputation  of  an  Amer- 
can  division.  Certainly  there  were  plenty 
of  dead  bodies  in  Grosheim  that  day,  the 
Visible  evidence,  positive  indentifications 
md  POW  reports  that  Grosheim  was 
occupied  by  a  battalion,  which  was  true 
and  was  so  stated  in  the  division  history. 
But  the  division  objective  was  taken 
Mien  they  captured  Hans  Mueller. 

So  you  see,  so  many  things  about  in- 
antry  combat  are  unknown  or  misin- 
•erpreted  or  misunderstood  that  you  are 
oractically  forced  to  resort  to  fiction  to 
prove  a  point.  Most  accounts  of  actual 
cattles  turn  out  to  be  mostly  that  anv- 
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Whether  one  man  could  have  achieved 
he  results  achieved  by  our  mythical 
dans  Mueller  is  beside  the  point.  If 
t  took  three  or  four  like  Hans,  or  a 
fozen,  or  even  a  hundred,  to  do  the  job 
ie  did  that  day,  it  must  be  admitted 
hat  such  people  are  extremely  valuable, 
divisions  are  not  stopped  by  airplanes 
>r  battleships  or  totally  even  by  artillery; 
hey  are  stopped  by  men,  mainly  rifle- 
nen.  With  all  the  divisions  we  have  to 
top,  we  are  going  to  need  a  lot  of  rifle- 
nen,  a  lot  of  damn  good  riflemen.  They 
■11  won’t  be  fortunate— or  unfortunate 
-enough  to  find  themselves  in  the  same 
ituation  as  Hans  Mueller,  but  it  stands 
o  reason  that  if  we  have  enough  good 
iflemen,  there  may  be  a  few  who  will 
ind  themselves  in  similar  situations  and 
•e  able  to  do  what  he  did,  even  though 
ve  may  never  know  about  it. 

I  MOTHER  military  point  which  this 
i  story  illustrates  is  leadership,  good 
nd  bad.  Sergeant  Schulenberg,  for  ex- 
mple,  was  one  of  the  leaders  in  the 
tory.  He  was  a  sergeant  that  most  of- 
cers,  German  and  American,  would 
ive  their  eye  teeth  to  have.  Yet  it  is 
iard  to  see  how  there  could  have  been 
more  ineffective  leader  than  Sergeant 
'chulenberg  on  the  battlefield.  Private 
dueller  was  effective  despite  Sergeant 
chulenberg  rather  than  because  of 
im.  This  is  a  pretty  severe  condens¬ 
ation  of  any  leader,  since  the  objective 
f  a  leader  is  to  make  all  of  his  men 
ffective  fighters.  Why  did  he  fail?  His 
ien  s  morale  was  low;  according  to  his 
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standards  they  were  a  pretty  poor  bunch 
of  men,  anyhow.  Was  it  his  fault  he 
failed?  You  can  bet  your  life  it  was. 

You’ll  remember  that  a  good  bit  of 
Schulenberg’s  leadership  was  based  on 
fear— fear  of  Sergeant  Schulenberg.  We 
Americans  don’t  subscribe  to  the  theory 
of  leadership  through  fear.  We  say  that 
a  leader  should  be  fair,  considerate  of 
his  men,  courageous  in  the  face  of  dan¬ 
ger,  loyal,  determined,  and  so  on,  just 
as  we  say  a  scout  is  trustworthy,  loyal, 
cheerful,  helpful,  friendly.  .  .  .  All  very 
true.  I’m  all  for  it,  just  as  I’m  against 
sin.  But  why  is  leadership  based  on  fear 
faulty?  A  man  who  gets  things  done 
by  having  his  men  scared  not  to  do  them 
because  of  fear  of  him  still  accomplishes 
his  mission,  doesn’t  he?  And  in  most 
cases  whether  we  admit  it  or  not  he  gets 
it  done  more  thoroughly,  more  quickly, 
and  more  efficiently  than  by  other  meth¬ 
ods.  We  have  leaders  in  our  Army, 
commissioned  and  non-commissioned, 
who  will  frankly  tell  you  that  the  way 


to  run  an  outfit  is  to  get  ’em  scared  to 
death  of  you.  So  why  isn’t  leadership 
based  on  fear  of  the  leader  generally 
sound?  Sergeant  Schulenberg’s  failure 
tells  us  why  it  isn’t. 

He  had  a  bunch  of  scared  men  under 
his  command  in  Grosheim.  There  are 
hardly  any  other  men  than  scared  men 
in  battle  and  these  men  had  more  reason 
to  be  scared  than  most.  In  addition  to 
the  terrifying  air  and  artillery  concentra¬ 
tions  they  had  Sergeant  Schulenberg  to 
be  scared  of. 

We  have  seen  how  ineffective  all  this 
was.  Only  one  man  fought.  Sergeant 
Schulenberg  ignored  or  didn’t  know 
that:  You  can  lead  a  soldier  to  battle  but 
ycm  can’t  make  him  fight.  Very  scared 


men  do  not  fight  as  well  as  only  partiallv 
scared  men.  When  the  normal  fears  and 
strains  of  battle  are  compounded  by  the 
fear  of  the  leader,  men  s  battle  efficiency 
must  be  correspondingly  reduced.  That  is 
why  Sergeant  Schulenberg  failed.  That 
is  why  leadership  based  on  fear  is  not 
a  sound  principle.  But  do  you  read  that 
in  our  field  manuals  or  in  our  doctrine 
on  leadership?  You  do  not.  And  as 
long  as  you  don’t  tell  ’em  a  good  sound 
reason  for  rejecting  it  there  are  going  to 
be  leaders  who,  while  possibly  giving 
lip  service  otherwise,  are  going  to  de¬ 
liberately  apply  leadership  through  fear. 
I  think  we  should  tell  ’em  why  it  will 
fail  them  when  the  chips  are  down. 

Sergeant  Schulenberg  was  a  master  of 
unessential  details.  There  are  people  in 
our  Army  who  will  thunder  at  this. 
There  are  no  unessential  details  in  the 
Army!  All  details  are  important!  Minute 
attention  to  detail  is  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  characteristics  of  good  leadership! 
I  agree,  but  it  must  be  admitted,  I  think, 
that  some  details  are  more  important 
than  others.  And  it  also  must  be  ad¬ 
mitted  that  a  good  leader  must  be  able 
to  discern  between  the  essential  and  the 
unessential,  or  if  you  will,  between  the 
essential  and  the  more  essential.  Most 
of  us  have  had  the  experience  of  work¬ 
ing  for  someone  who  is  such  a  stickler 
for  detail  that  nothing  ever  gets  done. 
Usually  these  people  are  found  on  a 
staff.  I  say  this,  not  because  I  have  any¬ 
thing  against  staff  officers  generally,  but 
because  details  are  important  in  staff 
work. 

Sergeant  Schulenberg  never  realized 
that  Hans  Mueller,  since  he  was  sloppy, 
couldn’t  remember  things,  looked  and 
acted  servile  and  shifty,  could  be,  and 
in  fact  proved  himself  to  be,  a  good  sol¬ 
dier  on  the  battlefield.  Although  the  Ser¬ 
geant  was  after  Hans  constantly  about 
other  details,  he  missed  completely  the 
all  important  fact  that  Hans  had  some¬ 
how  learned  how,  when,  and  where  to 
fire  his  rifle  and  other  weapons  effective¬ 
ly.  That  is  something  he  should  have 
known  about  Hans  had  he  forgotten 
every  other  detail  about  him.  Perhaps 
what  Sergeant  Schulenberg  really  lacked 
was  a  basic  understanding  of  human 
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nature.  But  he  was  interested  in  effi¬ 
ciency,  not  human  nature.  In  his  deter¬ 
mined  efforts  to  get  this  efficiency  he 
forgot  the  main  element  that  makes  mili¬ 
tary  efficiency:  the  human  being.  A  lot 
of  reasons  have  been  advanced  for  Ger¬ 
many’s  defeat.  Not  the  least  of  these,  in 
my  opinion,  was  because  they  had  too 
many  Schulenbergs  and  not  enough 
Muellers. 

But  perhaps  we  should  not  be  too 
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critical  of  Sergeant  Schulenberg  unless 
we  are  sure  we  can  do  better  ourselves. 
American  leadership  as  illustrated  in 
this  story  was  not  bad.  It  was  not  in¬ 
tended  to  be,  anyway.  I  think  it  was 
fairly  typical  of  American  military  lead¬ 
ership  in  World  War  II.  I  don  t  believe 
that  a  leader  whose  solution  to  every 
military  problem  in  combat  is  to  give  his 
subordinates  hell  every  time  they  are 
held  up  is  a  good  leader.  Colonel  Gallo- 
wav  was  the  closest  approach  to  this 
type  in  the  story.  But  he  had  the  re¬ 


deeming  grace  of  rewarding  his  battalion 
commander  who  took  the  objective  with 
a  token  of  his  confidence  and  apprecia¬ 
tion.  Providing  he  was  as  fair  with  all 
his  battalion  commanders,  I  believe  they 
would  be  willing  to  swear  by  him  despite 
occasional  bursts  of  temper  or  impa¬ 
tience.  Often  good  leadership  manifests 
itself  after  a  battle  as  well  as  before  and 
during  it.  I  hope  the  story  brings  this 
out,  too.  But  we  can  always  improve 
the  standards  of  our  leadership:  let  there 
be  no  doubt  about  that. 


tary  justice.  He  just  needs  some  sount  | 
guidance,  a  thorough  knowledge  of  hi 
mission,  and  a  lot  of  practice  in  practica  | 
leadership  out  from  behind  the  desk  . 
We  should  see  that  he  gets  all  of  these 
I'm  not  sure  we  are  doing  it. 


What  Can  We  Do  About  It? 


WE  now  have  the  problem  of  Hans’ 
son,  lohn  Mueller.  We  will  have  to 
handle  him  better  than  the  Germans 
did  Hans,  because  it  is  not  likely  that 
John,  being  Americanized,  will  overcome 
all  the  obstacles  Hans  did  to  become  a 
good  soldier.  John,  too,  will  be  sloppy, 
forgetful,  a  little  slow  about  some  things, 
apparently  not  too  interested  in  anything 
military  except  his  rifle.  Will  we  give 
him  the  “eight-ball”  treatment?  Will 
we  have  a  sergeant  who  will  tell  his 
platoon  leader:  “Private  Mueller  came 
out  to  inspection  today  without  his  shoes 
shined;  the  other  day  he  forgot  his  in¬ 
signia;  he’s  always  doing  something  like 
that.  But  I’d  like  to  keep  him  in  my 
squad,  sir;  he’s  trying.  And  I  think  we 
can  make  a  soldier  out  of  him.  Some¬ 
how  I  think  that  boy  is  going  to  be  all 
right  in  combat.’’ 

I’m  not  so  sure  our  sergeant  is  going 
to  take  that  attitude.  I’m  not  so  sure  I 
would,  either.  I  don’t  like  sloppy  sol¬ 
diers,  and  I  don’t  like  forgetful  ones. 
Contrary  to  any  impression  I  may  have 
created,  I  am  not  of  the  namby-pamby 
school  of  leadership.  We  could  use  non¬ 
commissioned  officers  with  some  of  the 
characteristics  of  Sergeant  Schulenberg 
and  even  some  of  his  methods,  includ¬ 
ing  the  use  of  force,  providing  it  is  con¬ 
trolled.  For  example,  if  the  sergeant 
finds  Private  Mueller  drunk  in  public, 
orders  him  back  to  barracks,  and  finally 


has  to  give  him  a  black  eye  or  beat  him 
up  to  get  him  back  there,  the  sergeant 
should  be  backed  up  and  no  questions 
asked.  But  if  the  sergeant  decides  to 
“take  Mueller  behind  the  barracks  ’  be¬ 
cause  Mueller  dirtied  the  barracks  or 
his  bed  wasn’t  made  properly  the  ser¬ 
geant  should  be  busted,  court-martialed, 
and  railroaded  out  of  the  outfit;  beating 
a  man  up  is  not  a  reasonable  punish¬ 
ment  for  the  delinquency.  I  realize  it 
would  be  difficult  for  an  officer  to  find 
out  how  Mueller  got  his  black  eye,  but 
both  officers  and  non-commissioned  of¬ 
ficers  should  understand  the  difference 
in  leadership  methods.  One  thing  they 
have  got  to  understand  is  that  their  job 
is  to  get  Private  Mueller  with  his  weapon 
on  the  battlefield,  and  that  Private  Muel¬ 
ler  will  be  willing  and  able  to  use  that 
weapon  properly.  Private  Mueller  can 
do  it  if  we  don’t  368  him  first,  if  we 
don’t  spoil  him  by  bad  leadership;  if 
we  have  the  proper  sense  of  leadership 
values  when  we  lead  him  into  combat 
through  combat,  and  after  combat.  I 
don’t  think  our  leadership  training  tells 
us  this.  We  are  given  a  number  of  vague 
generalities,  heretofore  mentioned,  about 
qualities  of  a  leader,  but  we  don’t  tell 
the  young  leader  how  to  understand 
Private  Mueller  or  how  to  get  the  most 
out  of  him.  He  doesn't  need  a  course  in 
psychology.  He  doesn’t  need  lectures  or 
manuals  or  even  the  new  code  of  mili- 


THE  final  point  illustrated  by  my  stor  i 
is  that  training  in  the  care  and  us 
of  weapons  and  in  the  development  o 
combat  initiative  is  all  important,  d  her 
is  nothing  more  essential  than  teachin 
a  soldier  how  to  use  his  weapon  an 
instilling  in  him  the  will  and  initiativi 
to  use  it.  We  know  this,  of  course,  an 
try  to  teach  him,  but  we  try  to  teach  hir 
so  many  other  things  these  two  vit; 
subjects  are  often  lost  in  the  shuffld 
Some  of  our  finest  minds  have  figure 
out  that  so  many  training  hours  shoul 
be  devoted  to  rifle  marksmanship,  s 
many  hours  to  squad  tactics,  so  man 
hours  to  I&E,  and  so  on.  But  do  the* 
people  know  how  long  it  will  take  Pr 
vate  Mueller  to  learn  to  shoot?  An  ii 
fantryman  should  be  taught  to  sho< 
whether  it  takes  eight  hours  or  eight 
or  even  more. 

How  would  you  find  the  time?  He 
is  one  way  to  solve  that  problem. 
the  Infantry  School,  in  teaching  ne, 
instructors  they  show  a  chart  which 
simply  an  ordinary  target  like  this: 


NICE  TO  KNO' 
SHOULD  KNO' 
NEED  TO  KNO 
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They  tell  the  instructor,  in  prepari, 
his  subject  to  be  sure  to  include  t 
points  in  the  bull’s-eye  in  his  presen 
tion.  Then  if  there  is  time,  include  t 
“should  know”  points,  and  then  if  me 
time  is  available,  the  “nice  to  kno' 
points.  Why  don  t  we  follow  this  pr 
ciple  in  our  training?  Put  rifle  mar 
manship,  appropriately  enough,  right  t 
the  center  of  the  bull’s  eye.  Put  subje^ 
like  TI&E,  C-B-R  warfare,  the  Chaplai > 
hour,  orderly  room  hour,  in  the  outsit 
ring — “nice  to  know.  ’  Until  the  sold'' 
reached  a  desired  standard,  say  sha- 
shooter,  on  the  rifle  range  and  an  equi  - 
lent  standard  on  the  transition  rar- 
and  other  “need  to  know”  subjects,  - 
would  not  spend  any  time  on  the  “n- 
to  know”  subjects  at  all.  When  he  d  $ 
reach  those  standards,  in  the  “need} 
know”  and  “should  know”  subjects,  e 
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will  take  a  required  number  of  hours  in 
the  “nice  to  know”  subjects,  and  if  pos¬ 
sible,  more  if  he  so  desires.  To  the  TI&E 
people  who  may  object,  1  would  ask: 
i  What  is  the  use  of  teaching  a  man  why 
he  fights,  if  he  doesn't  know  how  to 
fight?  I  o  the  C-B-R  people  I  would 
'say:  There  is  nothing  a  soldier  absolutely 
needs  to  know  about  chemical  warfare 
!  except  to  put  on  and  take  off  his  gas 
mask,  and  he  can  do  that  on  the  way  to 
and  from  the  rifle  range.  I  would  tell 
the  chaplains  that  the  best  one  of  them 
I  ever  saw  was  one  who  instead  of  re¬ 
questing  more  of  the  men’s  scheduled 
time,  went  out  in  the  field,  on  the  range, 
'or  anywhere  else  a  group  of  men  were 
assembled,  talked  to  them  there,  and 
incidentally,  participated  in  their  train¬ 
ing,  too.  To  the  “Orderly  Room  Hour” 
enthusiasts,  I  would  tell  them  what  one 
of  my  former  company  commanders  said: 
•“My  men  know  that  my  door  is  open 
tor  I  am  available  at  my  CP  or  even  at 
home  if  they  want  to  see  me.  They 
don't  need  a  special  hour  for  it.”  I  realize 
that  this  would  spoil  a  lot  of  pretty  train¬ 
ing  charts  in  a  lot  of  headquarters,  but 
such  a  system  would  improve  our  train¬ 
ing  and  give  our  young  commanders 
tome  responsibilities  and  an  opportunity 
'to  use  some  judgment  and  initiative  in 
training  their  men.  They  have  little 
enough  at  the  present  time. 

;  In  rifle  marksmanship  training,  all 
dry  work  would  be  done  on  the  range 
itself.  When  a  man  learned  his  sight 
picture,  sling  adjustment,  and 
trigger  squeeze,  and  a  few  fun¬ 
damentals  about  positions,  and 
thought  he  was  ready  to  shoot, 
he  would  shoot.  There  would 
be  no  such  thing  as  “instruc¬ 
tional  practice  and  record  prac¬ 
tice.”  He  would  learn  to  zero 
his  rifle  and  then  he  would  fire 
t  regular  course.  Every  time  he 
fired,  it  would  be  for  record. 

When  he  reached  the  desired 
standard,  he  would  coach,  or 
be  ready  for  a  “should  know” 

Subject. 

You  say:  “Well,  anyone 
could  make  expert  that  way.” 
but  isn  t  that  exactly  what  we 
want.-  We  are  trying  to  teach 
is  many  infantrymen  as  possi¬ 
ble  to  learn  to  shoot,  not  make 
t  tough  for  them  to  earn  a 
narksmanship  medal.  To  sup- 
economy  experts  who  claim 
<ve  can  t  afford  that  much  am¬ 
munition,  I  would  say,  cancel 
i  few  LI  SO  shows,  or  give  us 
he  money  saved  from  a  flight 
>f  airplanes  being  scratched  be- 
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cause  of  weather,  and  we  can  buy  that 
ammunition.  It  doesn't  take  so  much 
money  compared  to  a  lot  of  things  we 
spend  money  for,  and  the  results  are 
worth  it  if  we  can  produce  infantrymen 
who  can  hit  what  they  are  aiming  at. 

ALL  this  is  getting  a  little  far  away  from 
our  story  of  Hans  and  John  Mueller, 
except  that,  you  remember,  both  Hans 
and  John  liked  to  shoot  and  liked  rifles. 
John  liked  his  own  rifle,  that  is.  Most 
American  soldiers  in  this  day  and  age, 
unfortunately,  think  of  their  rifles  and 
other  weapons  as  just  pieces  of  hardware 
—until  they  get  into  combat.  In  the  old 
Indian-fighting  days  a  scout  had  a  pet 
name  for  his  rifle  and  talked  to  it  like 
a  human  being.  Those  days  are  gone 
forever.  In  the  Army  it  may  be  good 
riddance,  but  that  love  of  a  man  for 
his  weapon  could  well  be  retained;  we 
haven’t  got  it  now  and  our  military  sys¬ 
tem  doesn’t  encourage  it.  We  give  a  man 
a  rifle,  probably  full  of  cosmoline,  pos¬ 
sibly  already  pitted  from  improper  care, 
tell  him  it  belongs  to  the  government, 
costs  $80.  You  clean  it,  we  tell  him,  and 
if  you  lose  it,  you  pay  for  it;  if  it  doesn’t 
work,  bring  it  back  and  we‘ll  give  you 
another  one.  The  man  cleans  it  for  in¬ 
spections;  but  no  inspection,  no  clean 
rifle.  If  you  don’t  believe  it,  inspect  your 
outfit’s  rifles  some  Saturday  morning  af¬ 
ter  a  week  on  the  range,  when  many  of 
the  men  are  on  pass.  The  rifles  vou  in¬ 
spect  in  ranks  will  be  clean,  but  get  a  few 


from  the  racks  assigned  to  those  who 
went  on  pass.  You  will  find  a  lot  of  men 
who  shouldn’t  go  on  pass  again  for  a 
long  time.  When  we  issue  a  man  a  rifle 
it  should  be  in  perfect  condition,  prefer¬ 
ably  a  new  one.  We  should  give  him 
that  rifle,  and  tell  him  he  owns  it.  If  he 
stays  in  the  infantry  he’ll  keep  it.  If  he 
is  honorably  discharged  he  can  take  it 
with  him,  or  he  can  sell  it  back  to  the 
government.  It  is  his  badge  as  an  infan¬ 
tryman,  the  one  item  of  equipment  that 
belongs  to  him,  not  the  government. 

The  government  will  teach  him  how 
to  shoot  it,  and  how  to  care  for  it,  but 
from  then  on  the  responsibility  is  his. 
There’ll  be  no  price  tag  on  this  weapon. 
It  may  be  worth  his  life  some  day.  If 
it  doesn’t  function,  it  is  not  worth  a 
plugged  nickel.  If  it  is  found  dirty  or 
neglected,  it  will  be  taken  away  from 
him  for  a  time.  That  will  be  his  punish¬ 
ment.  If  necessary  he  can  carry  some¬ 
thing  heavier  in  the  meantime,  but  if 
it  has  to  be  taken  away  permanently  he 
is  unworthy  to  be  an  infantryman.  Those 
who  are  assigned  to  crew-served  weapons 
can  turn  in  their  rifles  and  store  them, 
but  they  can  draw  them  out  again  any 
time.  I  believe  this  would  restore  our 
infantrymen’s  respect  for  rifles  and  for 
themselves.  I  believe  John  Mueller 
would  respond  to  such  a  system  nobly. 

IF  soldiers  have  confidence  in  their 
weapons  and  their  ability  to  use  those 
weapons  they  should  have  the  initiative 
to  use  them  properly  on  the 
battlefield.  They  should,  but 
they  don’t— at  least  a  large  por¬ 
tion  of  them  don’t,  according 
to  S.  L.  A.  Marshall.  The 
American  soldier  is  assumed  to 
have  more  initiative  than  other 
soldiers,  because  he  is  brought 
up  in  a  free  country,  is  accus¬ 
tomed  to  exercising  his  own 
free  will  and  determining  his 
own  destiny.  This  may  be  true 
with  regard  to  some  of  his  mili¬ 
tary  activities  but  not  neces¬ 
sarily  on  the  battlefield.  Combat 
initiative  is  what  makes  the  in¬ 
dividual  soldier  close  with  the 
enemy  and  destroy  him.  Fre¬ 
quently  this  impetus  is  pro¬ 
vided  by  junior  officers  and 
non-commissioned  officers.  Oc¬ 
casionally  individual  infantrv- 
men  catch  the  spark  and  trans¬ 
mit  it  to  an  entire  outfit.  But 
these  are  exceptional  instances. 
Mostly  our  soldiers  demonstrate 
initiative  by  figuring  out  how 
to  make  their  work  easier.  I 
do  not  say  this  sarcastically, 
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because  it  is  certainly  militarily  advan¬ 
tageous  to  save  energy  for  major  efforts. 
But  I  think  we  deceive  ourselves  if  we 
believe  that  they  display  much  combat 
initiative  in  the  very  elemental  business 
of  hunting  down  the  enemy  and  de¬ 
stroying  him  with  their  individual  weap¬ 
ons.  I  also  think  it  is  a  fallacy  to  believe 
that  our  training  is  best  conceived  to 
accomplish  this  purpose. 


production  methods.  In  modern  combat 
soldiers  do  not  operate  in  a  mass.  If 
they  do,  they  suffer  excessive  casualties. 

If  their  leaders  attempt  to  eliminate  mass 
formations  but  still  attempt  to  control 
their  men  the  same  as  they  would  mass 
formations,  the  leaders  suffer  excessive 
casualties.  I  think  Korea  has  re-em- 
phasized  this  fact.  The  solution,  of 
course,  is  to  instill  in  the  individual  sol¬ 
dier  the  initiative  and  will  to  accomplish 
his  mission  in  extended  formations  more 
or  less  free  of  the  control  of  his  leader. 
But  obvious  as  this  solution  is,  it  just 
won’t  happen  automatically  and  the  type 
of  training  necessary  to  achieve  it  is  not 
simple.  To  say  that  I  have  the  complete 
solution  would  be  self-deluded  conceit. 
But  I  have  some  suggestions  which  I 
think  would  help. 

First,  we  should  remember  the  prin¬ 
ciple  which  Sergeant  Schulenberg  never 
knew  and  wouldn’t  have  believed  any¬ 
way:  You  can  lead  a  soldier  to  battle, 
but  you  can’t  make  him  fight.  Tell  the 
soldier  that.  On  the  battlefield  the  oc¬ 
casions  are  exceptional  when  he  can  be 
told  when  or  where  to  shoot,  and  except 
in  a  very  general  way,  when  and  where 
to  move.  He  supposedly  has  learned  how 
to  move  and  shoot.  The  rest  is  up  to 
him.  This  appears  simple,  but  in  com¬ 
bat  it  gets  complicated.  If  he  is  in  doubt 
about  when  and  where  to  shoot,  which 
is  normal  on  the  battlefield,  the  time  to 
shoot  is  usuallv  when  he  gets  shot  at  bv 
small  arms.  The  place  to  shoot  at  is 
where  he  would  be  if  he  were  the  enemy 
shooting  back.  His  best  position  is  where 
he  can  best  shoot  and  stay  protected  at 
the  same  time.  If  he  shoots  well  enough 
so  that  the  enemy  can’t  shoot  back,  he 
needs  less  protection:  the  more  he  shoots, 
the  safer  he  is,  providing  he  shoots  well 
enough  to  keep  the  enemy  from  shoot¬ 
ing  back;  the  closer  he  is  to  the  enemy, 
the  more  chances  he  has  to  hit  the  target. 
So  it  is  usually  best  to  move  toward  the 
enemy.  There,  in  a  few  simple  words,  is 
nearly  all  the  individual  soldier  needs  to 
know  about  fire  and  movement  and  tac¬ 
tics.  I  think  we  should  keep  telling  him 
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something  like  this,  send  him  through 
tactical  exercises  with  a  minimum  of  con¬ 
trol  to  show  him  how  it  works.  Surely, 
the  enemy  should  be  enveloped  when 
possible  and  attacked  from  the  flank  or 
the  rear,  but  that  is  usually  a  problem  of 
his  leaders,  not  his.  Almost  invariably, 
when  he  attacks,  he  will  attack  frontally 
because  the  enemy  he  attacks  has  noth¬ 
ing  more  to  do  than  turn  himself  and 
his  weapon  in  his  tracks.  On  his  own 
initiative  the  rifleman  must  be  the  sole 


We  should  train  him  to  do  this. 

After  the  soldier  has  learned  how  to 
fire  his  weapon  his  responsibility  for  the 
safety  of  himself  and  his  comrades  should 
be  emphasized.  In  our  system  of  train¬ 
ing,  from  the  time  a  man  puts  the  first 
round  in  his  rifle  until  he  finally  enters 
combat,  there  is  a  safety  officer  hovering 
over  him  to  see  that  his  bolt  is  open, 
his  rifle  is  pointed  the  right  way,  or  his 
safety  is  on.  I  hope  our  high  regard  for 
human  life  never  changes,  and  I  believe 
every  precaution  should  be  taken  to  pro¬ 
tect  each  soldier.  But  we  emphasize  safe¬ 
ty  in  our  training  to  such  an  extent  that 
many  of  our  soldiers  are  more  afraid  of 
our  own  fire  than  that  of  the  enemy. 
In  my  opinion,  many  of  our  safety  pre¬ 
cautions  are  entirely  unnecessary.  I  don’t 
have  the  complete  solution  to  this  prob¬ 
lem,  but  some  time  in  the  final  stages 
of  his  training  before  entering  combat, 
the  soldier  should  go  through  a  firing 
problem  in  which  he  and  the  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  his  unit  are  the  only  safety  con¬ 


trol  officials.  There  are  no  safety  officers 
on  the  battlefield. 

HANS  MUELLER  did  not  have  the  ] 
benefits  of  this  type  of  training.  He  | 
wasn’t  even  a  citizen  of  a  free  country.  I 
But  he  was  a  success  in  battle,  at  least  I 
in  one  battle.  Certain  qualities  existed 
in  Hans  Mueller  which  made  him  a 
good  soldier.  On  the  surface,  Hans  was) 
pretty  hopeless,  but  probably  nowhere  i 
is  it  more  difficult  to  dig  beneath  the|| 
superficial  in  a  man’s  character  and  dis-1 
cover  and  develop  his  true  value  than  in 
the  infantry.  It  is  difficult  in  training*] 
because  soldiers  in  training  never  are! 
tested  as  they  are  in  combat.  It  is  dif¬ 
ficult  in  combat  because  everyone  is 
too  busy  or  excited  to  realize  how  other  f 
men  react  to  the  test  of  combat.  I  regret  j 
to  say  I  do  not  know  whether  there  were  1 
any  Hans  Muellers  in  my  own  outfit  i 
during  the  war.  I  had  to  resort  to  fiction 
to  find  him.  Yet  he  is  very  real  to  me 
now  and  I  am  sure  he  exists— or  existed. 

I  am  equally  sure  that  his  son,  John,  is] 
entering  our  Army  today,  or  thousand: 
just  like  him  are  entering  it,  and  we 
must  develop  the  military  potentialities  ] 
of  John  Mueller  to  the  maximum. 

We  should  not  forget  the  story  of; 
Hans  Mueller,  who  alone  with  his  in 
fan  try  weapons  stopped  the  1st  Divisior 
for  twenty-four  hours.  Nor  should  w< 
forget  that  properly  trained,  equipped! 
and  led,  his  son  will  do  as  well  as  hi 
father.  We  should  not  let  the  Americar 
people  forget  it.  But  above  all,  we  shouk 
not  let  him  forget  it.  r , 
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WE  can  train  a  great  many  people 
quickly  and  more  or  less  efficiently, 
but  we  train  them  as  a  mass,  using  mass 


judge  of  how,  when,  and  where  to  fire 
his  weapon  and  where  to  move  to  do  it. 


The  first  repatriated  Americans  arrive  at  Freedom  Village 


The  first  newspaper  stories 
about  American  prisoners  ivho  had 
turned  against  their  comrades  in 
arms  and  had  joined  the  Commu- 

I 

mst  cause  were  chilling  in  the  de¬ 
liberate  matter-of-factness  with 
which  the  repatriated  Americans 
made  the  charges  and  the  press 
reported  them.  But  within  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  hours  there  were  second 
thoughts  and  fuller  reporting.  The 
press  began  to  dig  behind  the 
news,  and  the  possibility  that  all 
this  was  another  example  of  the 
evil  methods  the  Communists  use 
to  turn  son  against  father,  friend 
against  friend,  and  nation  against 
nation,  began  to  appear  in  the 
newspapers.  The  report  of  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Gough  C.  Reinhardt  is  fol¬ 
lowed  and  supported  by  Edward 
Hunter,  the  author  of  Brain  Wash¬ 
ing  in  Red  China.  Lieutenant  Rein¬ 
hardt’  s  thoughtful  reflections  of  a 
young  officer  on  the  spot,  and  Mr. 
Hunter’s  clear  explanation  of  ivhat 
the  Communists  are  up  to  give  us 
an  understanding  of  the  meaning 
of  the  tragic  stories  that  came 
from  Freedom  Village. 


Letter  from  Freedom  Village 

Frame-Up,  Communist  Style 

LIEUTENANT  GOUGH  C.  REINHARDT 


The  following  is  excerpted  from  a  letter 
of  a  soldier-son  to  his  soldier-father,  Colo¬ 
nel  George  C.  Reinhardt. 

WHEN  the  truce  came  I  turned  my 
counter-battery  radar  set  over  to  a 
new  lieutenant  and  joined  Operation 
Big  Switch  at  Freedom  Village.  My  job 
consists  of  supervising  an  identification 
section  in  the  processing  of  returning 
prisoners.  We  have  cards  prepared  and 
personal  data  sheets  on  known  POWs 
and  MIAs— even  fingerprint  cards  in  case 
there’s  any  doubt  about  identities. 

It’s  a  very  satisfying  job,  watching 
men  come  alive  and  believe  they’re  free 
again.  A  few  almost  break  down.  Others 


First  Fieutenant  Gough  C.  Reinhardt, 
Artillery,  was  an  enlisted  man  from  1945 
to  1947.  He  then  attended  Purdue  Uni¬ 
versity,  from  which  he  graduated  in 
1950.  He  was  commissioned  in  the  Reg¬ 
ular  Army  in  June  of  the  same  year. 
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refuse  to  believe  they  are  free  at  first. 
They’  ve  had  so  many  disappointments 
they  won’t  let  themselves  accept  it.  They 
think  there  must  be  a  catch  somewhere. 

Unusual  reactions  are  not  as  marked 
among  the  Americans  as  the  poor  ROKs. 
Whole  shipments  of  these  lads  get  off 
the  trucks  begging  permission  to  send  a 
last  message  to  their  families  before  we 
shoot  them  for  having  been  taken  pris¬ 
oner.  When  we  convince  ’em  they  are 
free,  and  returning  heroes,  these  impas¬ 
sive  Orientals  break  down  completely. 

The  majority  of  those  being  repatri¬ 
ated  look  pretty  good,  especially  when 
we  compare  them  to  pictures  of  men 
coming  back  from  Japanese  POW  camps 
in  1945.  The  evidence  seems  to  point 
to  harsher  treatment  by  the  North  Ko¬ 
reans  and  in  the  early  days  of  the 
Chinese  participation.  Some  men  show 
evidence  of  beatings  and  poorly  treated 
wounds.  But  for  the  last  six  months  or 
so  things  were  better.  Except  for  old 
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scars  of  past  mistreatment  among  the 
men  who  survived,  and  the  certain 
knowledge  that  only  God  knows  how 
manv  did  not,  there  isn’t  too  much  to 
complain  about  now.  The  Commies  have 
been  preparing  for  Big  Switch  in  their 
own  fashion. 

It’s  on  the  mental  side  that  the  Reds 
have  shown  their  unbelievably  clever 
cruelty.  They  played  their  hands  so  well 
that  accounts  of  Communist  brutality  are 
almost  crowded  out  of  the  news  by 
charges,  among  our  own  people,  running 
from  collaboration  to  treachery.  I  can 
imagine  the  headlines  in  the  papers  back 
home:  “treason,  informers,  collaborators  ’ 
and  that  sort  of  sensational  stuff.  Makes 
priceless  publicity  for  the  Reds  smartest, 
and  dirtiest,  propaganda  since  the  Ko¬ 
rean  mess  started. 

LET  me  show  you  how  it  looks  over  here. 

■  Suppose  I  had  been  a  prisoner.  The 
Chinks  said  I  had  joined  up  with  them. 
Would  you  believe  it? 

Right!  They  had  that  figured.  But 
suppose  my  buddies  accused  me  of  rat¬ 
ting  on  them  and  going  Red.  What 
would  you  think  then? 

Let’s  make  it  worse.  Suppose  I  didn’t 
come  back  at  all.  The  returnees  report 
I’d  stayed  behind  from  choice.  No  doubt 
of  my  guilt  in  their  minds.  How  would 
that  hit  you? 

From  what  I’ve  seen  in  my  little  corner 
of  Big  Switch  there  may  be  quite  a  few 
families  in  the  U.S.A.  facing  exactly 
that  brand  of  hell,  the  vast  majority  of 
them  victims  of  a  damnable  frame-up. 
More  serious  to  our  country,  though  less 
personally  tragic,  is  the  loss  of  faith  and 
our  distrust  in  the  ability  of  American 
soldiers  to  resist  Red  ideology. 

Yet  the  whole  thing  is  mainly  lies; 
clever  lies.  For  example,  the  bulk  of  the 
stories  we  hear  first  hand  (not  through 
the  newspapers)  prove  that  prisoners 
from  one  camp  are  convinced  that  men 
in  another  camp  were  all  collaborators. 
Every  little  group  was  strictly  isolated. 
Negroes  were  segregated  from  their 
white  comrades.  All  received  a  steady 
diet  of  “party  line”  and  false  “news  of 
the  world.” 

Those  men  believe  what  they  tell  us 
about  “squealers.”  Why  not?  The  Reds 
beat  ’em  up  and  gave  them  a  rough  time. 
Then  the  sly  insinuation:  “Remember 
joe  Blow?  He  told  us  all  about  your 
food  stealing,  your  escape  plans.  We 
put  him  in  a  luxury  camp  where  you 
could  be  too  if  you’d  cooperate.” 

Maybe  that  won  the  Chinks  an  occa¬ 
sional  convert,  some  poor  sick  devil  who 
couldn’t  take  it  any  longer.  If  so,  it  was 
sheer  bonus.  The  real  pay-off  they 
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worked  for— and  the  newspapers  are  the 
innocent  paymasters— was  spreading  ha¬ 
tred  and  distrust  among  our  own  people. 

Who  really  knows,  except  some  stink¬ 
ing  commissar  and  his  goons,  what  really 
happened  to  poor  Joe  Blow?  Wasnt  he 
shot  in  the  back  of  his  head  and  tossed 
into  a  ditch;  no  more  a  traitor  than  you 
or  I?  Even  if  he  survived  to  appear  in 
another  group  of  returnees,  what  proof 
have  his  buddies  that  he  ratted?  Only 
the  “sacred”  word  of  a  Communist  of¬ 
ficial.  Are  you  beginning  to  get  the  pos¬ 
sibilities? 

I  remember  our  months  together  in 
Berlin.  The  Reds  over  here  are  the  same 
type  of  animal  we  watched  operate  in 
the  Soviet  Zone.  You’ll  remember  how 
they  turned  kidnapped  German  tech¬ 
nicians  into  “volunteer  workers  for  the 
Eastern  zone.  They  even  produced  the 
men,  without  a  mark  on  ’em,  to  verify 
their  signatures  on  the  “contracts.  Sure 
they  did.  The  Reds  had  his  wife  and 
kids  and  he  knew  what  that  meant.  Sure, 
he’d  verify  his  signature. 

That  was  clever  work  in  a  dirty  way. 
We’ve  just  had  a  new  lesson  in  their 
cleverness  over  here.  The  Nazis  were 
amateurs  by  comparison.  They  bought 
collaborators.  The  Reds  frame  theirs. 

That’s  the  only  way  the  picture  makes 
sense.  All  the  history  books  I’ve  read 
told  me  about  only  two  American  trai¬ 
tors,  Benedict  Arnold  and  The  Man 
Without  a  Country.  Why  should  we 
suddenly  be  afflicted  with  a  whole  batch 
of  traitors  out  of  a  few  hundred  sick, 
crippled,  and  undernourished  ex-prison¬ 
ers? 

During  World  War  II  the  Japs  were 


at  least  as  brutal  as  the  Reds.  Yet  thtl 
Japanese  managed  to  win  a  bare  handfu 
of  collaborators  from  many  times  th< 
number  of  prisoners  to  work  on.  How  I 
then,  could  the  Commies  do  it? 

THE  answer  is  simple.  They  didn’t! 

They  staged  a  super  frame-up.  And  w  | 
seem  to  have  fallen  for  it.  Reminds  mi 
of  my  basic  course  in  military  justice1 
“.  .  .  rape  is  a  most  detestable  crime  .  . 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  is  ai 
accusation  easy  to  be  made,  hard  to  b 
proved,  but  harder  to  he  defended  h 
the  party  accused,  though  innocent." 

Maybe  when  the  proper  officials  hav 
a  chance  to  interview  the  GIs  wh 
“chose”  to  stay  on  the  Red  side  of  th 
fence,  we’ll  come  closer  to  honest  ar 
swers.  But  in  every  case  where  the  a  i 
leged  “traitor”  isn’t  alive  to  be  questione 
I’ll  be  damned  if  we  should  convict  hir 
in  absentia  or  whatever  the  legal  terr 
may  be. 

As  for  those  very  few  who  have  com  J 
back  to  be  specifically  accused  by  the 
buddies  .  .  .  well,  that  is  serious;  lik 
the  rape  charge.  But  the  same  book  o 
military  justice  requires  a  thorough  ii 
vestigation  by  a  competent,  unbiased  o 
ficer  before  a  case  can  come  to  trial, 
know  the  Army  hasn’t  tried  anybody  ( 
even  put  in  charges  so  far  as  I  knov 
The  whole  thing  is  so  disturbing  th;i 
we  almost  forget  the  good  side  of  t! 
picture.  Processing  runs  pretty  smooth 
and  fast.  One  returnee  claimed  to  1 
his  best  friend  instead  of  himself.  Schi  l 
oid  tendency,  said  the  medic.  We  g 
him  straightened  out  with  the  same  kin 
ly  doc’s  help. 


By  the  author  oH'Brain  Washing  in  Red  China” 

Our  POWs  Are  Not  Traitors 

EDWARD  HUNTER 


This  article  is  reprinted  hy  permission 
from  The  New  Leader  of  24  August 
1953. 

CHALK  up  another  big  success  for  in¬ 
ternational  Communism’s  propaganda 
apparatus.  As  American  soldiers  have 
returned  from  captivity  in  Korean  prison 
camps,  the  people  of  America  and  other 
free  countries  have  been  stunned  to  hear 
many  of  them  accused  by  their  comrades 
of  turning  informers,  of  betraying  their 


countrv.  d  he  Communists  have  be1 
broadcasting  every  detail  of  these  accu: 
tions  to  their  subject  peoples  as  a  war 
ing  not  to  get  “dangerous  thoughts’  ai 
then  expect  help  from  the  “decade 
American  imperialists.’ 

But  the  shocking  part  of  all  this ; 
not  what  happened  in  the  POW  cam 
Rather,  what  is  so  frightening  is  the  w 
in  which  the  explanation  of  these  eve]! 
has  failed  to  reach  the  American  publ- 
The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that,  <| 
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.  S.  soldiers  in  Communist  prison  camp.  This  photograph  was  made  by  Asso- 
ated  Press  photographer  Frank  Noel  in  1952  when  he  was  a  Communist  captive. 


rpt  for  a  small  percentage  who  acted 
om  purely  opportunistic  motives,  these 
:-called  “progressives’’  are  to  be  pitied 
;  sick  men,  not  condemned  as  traitors. 
|)r  the  Chinese  Communists  operated 
lie  prisoner-of  -war  camps  as  huge  brain¬ 
washing  centers,  applying  the  sinister 
ttalitarian  technique  based  on  advanced 
iethods  of  psychiatry,  evangelism  and 
idoctrination  combined  with  physical 
plence,  both  subtle  and  crude. 

No  human  brain  can  resist  such  a 
[ind-control  strategy  indefinitely.  We 
Sould  have  realized  this  as  long  ago  as 
’36,  when  former  Russian  Communist 
Liders  abjectly  confessed  to  the  most 
fantastic  crimes  in  the  first  Moscow 
|irge  trials.  And  anyone  not  convinced 
ten  should  have  had  any  further  doubts 
moved  by  such  postwar  examples  as 
ordinal  Mindszenty,  Robert  Vogeler 
d  the  Maryknoll  Father  who  escaped 
om  Red  China  to  tell  how,  under  the 
essure  of  brain-washing,  he  had  literal- 
begun  to  doubt  that  he  was  actually 
-Driest. 

L 

Surely  no  one  deserved  to  be  given 
these  facts  more  than  did  the  Ameri- 
n  soldiers  who,  if  captured,  faced  ex- 
sure  to  the  Communist  techniques, 
j't,  the  first  these  men  knew  of  brain- 
ishing  was  when  it  was  inflicted  on 
em-  They  had  no  way  of  recognizing 
and,  as  a  result,  were  led  like  sheep 
the  slaughter. 
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newsmen  and  Govern¬ 
ment  officials  have  referred  to  this 


mind  pressure  by  any  number  of  terms. 
They  have  called  it  persuasion,  propa¬ 
ganda,  indoctrination— everything  but 
brain-washing.  This  has  meant  mislead¬ 
ing  the  public.  There  are  many  words 
used  to  describe  normal  efforts  to  make 
a  person  change  his  point  of  view  or 
accept  a  fact— for  example,  education, 
public  relations,  psychology,  propaganda. 
Brain-washing,  however,  constitutes  no 
single  one  of  these,  but  a  combination  of 
all,  combined  with  the  most  refined 
physical  and  moral  pressure. 

The  returning  American  POWs 
should  be  told  that  the  only  difference 
between  themselves  and  those  they  are 
denouncing  as  traitors  is  that  the  latter 
had  less  mental  stamina  or,  perhaps, 
were  singled  out  by  the  Communists  for 
more  intensive  pressure.  Most  of  those 
who  succumbed  to  brain-washing  are  ill 
men  and  should  be  treated  as  such.  Their 
comrades  should  regard  them  as  they 
would  any  other  victims  of  so-called 
“battle  fatigue.” 

WHAT  made  brain-washing  so  insidi¬ 
ous  in  its  effects  on  the  wholly  un¬ 
prepared  American  prisoners  was  the 
manner  in  which  the  Communists  initi¬ 
ated  it  in  the  guise  of  normal  militarv 
interrogation.  The  captured  soldier  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  interrogated,  and  he  sus¬ 
pected  nothing  when  the  questions 
began.  What  he  was  undergoing,  how¬ 
ever,  was  a  screening  process.  The  Com¬ 
munists  were  sounding  out  the  likes  and 
dislikes,  the  past  experiences  and  present 
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prejudices  of  the  men  in  order  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  types  of  minds  with  which 
they  had  to  deal. 

Our  knowledge  of  brain-washing  tech¬ 
niques  as  employed  in  China  itself, 
whether  to  extract  “confessions”  or  to 
convert  the  victim,  enables  us  to  list 
some  of  the  standard  features.  One  is 
the  use  of  hunger,  perhaps  merely  in 
the  form  of  a  calculated  diet  deficiencv. 
Another  is  the  inducing  of  fatigue  by 
forcing  the  individual  to  overtax  his 
strength  in  something  he  might  ordinari¬ 
ly  enjoy  doing,  such  as  sports.  And,  of 
course,  all  this  takes  place  in  an  atmos¬ 
phere  of  complete  uncertainty— as  to  whv 
one  is  held,  what  one’s  fate  is  to  be  and 
what  is  occurring  in  the  outside  world 
—coupled  with  a  measured  dosage  of 
threats  and  frequently,  violence. 

Goebbels  had  a  trick  that  consisted 
in  making  certain  that  every  piece  of 
propaganda  he  put  out  contained  nine- 
tenths  truth.  Camouflaged  in  this  man¬ 
ner,  the  vital  one-tenth  lie  stood  a  better 
chance  of  gaining  acceptance.  The  Com¬ 
munist  brain-washers  have  greatly  im¬ 
proved  this  technique.  They  see  to  it 
that  all  the  details  are  true;  the  trick  is 
to  rearrange  these  details  in  a  new  pat¬ 
tern  so  that  they  seem  to  add  up  to  a 
preconceived  conclusion  that  is  totally 
false.  By  this  time,  the  hungry,  weary, 
bewildered  victim— as  the  Rev.  John  D. 
Hayes,  who  underwent  brain-washing, 
has  explained  it  to  me— has  lost  the 
capacity  to  distinguish  fact  from  fancv 
and  is  prepared  to  accept  almost  any¬ 
thing  his  tormentors  tell  him. 

WHEN  the  word  “brain-washing”  first 
appeared  in  this  country  and  its  tech¬ 
niques  were  disclosed,  the  Communist 
reaction  was  most  curious.  Instead  of  a 
barrage  of  attacks  and  attempts  at  refuta¬ 
tion,  there  was  utter  silence.  The  Com¬ 
munists  had  good  reason  for  this.  Knowl¬ 
edge  of  brain-washing  and  how  it  is 
inflicted  serves  as  a  preventive.  Had  our 
soldiers  known  of  it  before  their  cap¬ 
ture,  they  could  have  resisted  the  Com¬ 
munist  pressures  or  else  made  their 
captors’  task  so  difficult  that  they  would 
have  abandoned  it  in  most  cases  as  not 
worth  the  effort.  Hence,  the  Commu¬ 
nists  were  interested  not  in  discrediting 
the  brain-washing  revelations  but  in 
hushing  them  up;  anv  discussion,  favor¬ 
able  or  unfavorable,  was  damaging  to 
their  cause. 

Continued  silence  and  confusion  on 
the  subject  of  brain-washing  only  serves 
the  Communists’  ends.  It  is  time  the  full 
story  was  told  of  this  ultimate  refine¬ 
ment  of  totalitarian  contempt  for  the 
individual. 
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THE  NEW  OFFICER 
EFFICIENCY  REPORT 

MAJOR  GENERAL  WILLIAM  E.  BERGIN 


ON  31  October  1953  a  new  Officer  Ef¬ 
ficiency  Report,  DA  Form  67-3,  is 
scheduled  to  replace  Form  67-2  as  the 
instrument  for  rating  all  officers  of  the 
Army. 

Both  sides  of  the  new  Form  67-3  are 
shown  on  following  pages.  It  was  de¬ 
veloped  with  the  assistance  of  thousands 
of  officers  representing  every  branch  and 
grade  of  the  officer  corps,  including  all 
general  officers  on  active  duty. 

Before  the  first  postwar  efficiency  re¬ 
port,  Form  67-1,  was  adopted  in  1947, 
it  had  extensive  technical  pretesting.  Its 
technical  effectiveness  had  been  checked; 
the  ratings  produced  were  found  to  be 
statistically  sound.  Unfortunately,  how¬ 
ever,  Form  67-1  had  a  serious  short¬ 
coming:  most  officers  didn’t  like  it. 

Objections  were  raised  on  a  number 
of  counts,  especially  to  the  forced-choice 
section  which  required  the  rater  to 
choose  among  the  particular  descriptive 
alternatives  offered.  In  1950  it  was  re¬ 
placed  with  one  containing  no  forced- 
choice  section.  This  was  Form  67-2, 
then  in  process  of  development,  and 
when  adopted,  intended  only  for  interim 
use. 

IN  developing  our  newest  efficiency 
report  the  first  consideration  was  that 
we  should  profit  as  much  as  possible 
from  the  experience  and  thinking  of  the 
officers  in  the  field  and  still  retain  the 
necessary  degree  of  technical  adequacy. 
Consequently,  a  questionnaire  was  pre¬ 
pared  and  sent  out.  Replies  were  re¬ 
ceived  from  about  1300  officers  at  seven 
major  Army  headquarters.  These  offi¬ 
cers,  representing  each  branch  of  the 
Army  and  in  all  grades  from  warrant 
officer  to  colonel,  completed  the  ques¬ 
tionnaire;  the  great  majority  of  them, 
however,  were  captains,  majors,  and 
lieutenant  colonels. 

What  were  the  responses  of  the  offi- 


Major  General  William  E.  Bergin,  a 
former  infantryman,  is  The  Adjutant 
General  of  the  Army. 


cers  to  the  questionnaire,  and  to  what 
use  was  this  information  put? 

Of  the  four  rating  scales  used  in 
Form  67-2,  three  were  preferred  over 
suggested  alternatives  covering  the  same 
content.  These  three  were  therefore 
proposed  for  the  new  Form  67-3  in  sub¬ 
stantially  the  same  form  as  in  67-2:  De¬ 
sirability  in  Various  Capacities,  Per¬ 
formance  of  Duty ,  and  Overall  Value 
to  the  Service.  A  new  scale  was  devel¬ 
oped  to  cover  the  topic  of  promotability. 

Several  capacities  were  listed  in  Form 
67-2  under  Desirability  in  Various  Ca¬ 
pacities  (Section  II  of  Form  67-3). 
The  commenting  officers  approved  each 
of  these  by  percentages  ranging  from 
54  to  93.  A  number  of  recommenda¬ 
tions,  however,  were  made.  Some 
wanted  a  new  capacity,  “Represent  your 
headquarters  in  joint  boards  and  other 
services,  civilian  agencies,  or  allied 
forces”;  this  was  added  to  the  new 
Form  67-3.  Others  recommended  that 
“Teach  in  a  classroom  situation”  be 
made  more  general;  this  heading  was 
changed  to  “Conduct  military  instruc¬ 
tion.”  The  suggestion  “Serve  as  your 
deputy”  was  added  to  assignment  FI  so 
that  the  new  heading  reads,  “Make  de¬ 
cisions  and  take  action  in  your  name 
during  your  absence,  e.g.,  act  as  your 
deputy.” 

On  Form  67-2,  desirability  in  each 
capacity  was  rated  in  terms  of  five  step 
levels:  “not  want  him,”  “take  a  chance 
on  him,”  “happy  to  have  him,”  “prefer 
him  to  most,”  and  “particularly  desire 
to  have  him.” 

This  set  of  levels  was  offered  in  the 
questionnaire  for  comparison  with  four 
alternative  sets.  The  set  used  in  Form 
67-2  was  by  far  the  preferred  of  the  five 
sets.  It  was  therefore  retained  in  the  new 
form  with  some  modifications.  “Take  a 
chance  on  him”  was  changed  to  “would 
prefer  others”;  “happy  to  have  him” 
became  “pleased  to  have  him.  ’ 

IN  general,  scales  with  step  levels  in 
descriptive  terms,  such  as  the  set  just 
discussed,  were  preferred  over  numeri¬ 


cal  scales.  Officers  also  offered  sugges 
tions  for  equalizing  the  intervals  be 
tween  adjacent  step  levels  in  several  o 
the  scales. 

The  promotability  scale  of  Form  67-'.  H 
was  the  only  one  the  officers  questionec 
did  not  favor  over  alternate  scales  pre 
sented  with  it.  But  none  of  the  alter 
nate  promotability  scales  was  general! 
approved  either.  The  most  acceptabl 
alternate  was  favored  by  less  than  hal 
of  the  commenting  officers.  As  a  result 
all  five  scales  were  discarded,  and  ai 
entirely  new  promotability  scale  wa 
developed  incorporating  the  suggestion 
and  comments  made  by  the  officers. 

Obviously,  not  all  the  recommenda 
tions  of  the  responding  officers  could  b 
incorporated  in  the  new  Form  67-; 
Some  desires  were  in  conflict  with  othe 
more  deeply  felt  needs.  A  few  wen 1 
contrary  to  Army  policy. 

A  TENTATIVE  form  of  the  new  ei 
ficiency  report,  based  largely  on  ir 
formation  from  the  questionnaire,  ws 
given  field  tryouts  to  check  its  technic; 
adequacy,  to  find  out  if  it  were  statist 
cally  sound.  The  proposed  form  wa 
used  at  six  field  installations  to  rat 
officers  on  the  job.  These  ratings  wer 
then  compared  with  independent  rr 
search  measures  of  performance  of  th 
same  officers.  The  agreement  was  dost 
indicating  that  the  new  form  is  a 
effective  instrument  for  rating  the  efl 
ciency  of  officers. 

SINCE  there  were  changes  made  as  i 
result  of  the  field  trials,  it  was  d< 
cided  to  check  officer  reaction  again  i 
a  follow-up  questionnaire.  A  questioi 
naire  was  prepared  and  sent  to  ever 
general  officer  on  active  duty  at  tl 
time  (May  1952).  General  officers  we: 
asked  to  comment  because  their  extei 
sive  experience  would  effectively  su 
plement  the  earlier  judgments  of  t! 
officers  in  the  lower  grades.  The  folloi 
up  questionnaire  contained  the  san 
scales  and  questions  that  appeared  : 
the  earlier  one.  It  also  presented  a  sur 
mary  of  the  information  gained  fro 
the  earlier  survey.  Each  general  offic 
was  asked  to  comment  on  the  sever 
scales  or  to  propose  alternate  scales. 

There  was  no  one  section  of  the  el 
ciency  report  singled  out  by  the  ge 
eral  officers  for  criticism  or  recommendi  j 
changes.  Rather  there  was  consiste 
agreement  on  the  overall  acceptabili 
of  the  rating  scales.  All  of  them  we 
approved,  outright  or  with  min 
changes,  by  close  to  90  per  cent  of  t! 
general  officers. 

It  was  then  adopted. 
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THIS  IS  THE  REVERSE  SIDE  OF  THE  NEW  OFFFICERS’  EFFICIENCY  REPORT 


|  RATED  OFFICER’S  NAME  AND  SERVICE  NUMBER 


SECTION  II  ESTIMATED  DESIRABILITY  IN  VARIOUS  CAPACITIES 

. . . . .  wh,cK .„„id  d.„.  ,h.  ..  .....  -nd«  .x„^»  zsz  t,z,c.z 

:::::::::  RATER^  ^  ^  1  2  3  4  5 
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SECTION  III  PERFORMANCE  OF  DUTY 


ana&erial  responsibilities  comwenaurate  with  command. 

SECTION  V  OVER-ALL  VALUE 


Considering  only  officers  of  his  grade,  branch,  and  about 
the  same  time  in  grade,  rate  the  officer  on  performance  of 
his  duty  assignment.  Read  all  descriptions  and  place  a 
heavy  X  in  the  box  opposite  best  description. 


O. 


What  is  your  estimate  of  the  rated  officer's  over-all  volue  to 
the  service?  Compare  him  with  officers  of  the  same  grade, 
branch,  and  about  the  same  time  in  grade.  Place  a  heavy  X 
n  the  box  opposite  best  description. 


7.  Excels  any  other  officer  I  know  in  performance  of  this  duty. 

6.  Outstanding  performance  of  this  duty  found  in  very  few 
officers. 

5.  Very  fine  performance  of  such  a  nature  that  this  officer  is  a 
distinct  asset  to  the  service. 


4.  Performs  this  duty  in  o  competent, dependable  manner. 
3.  Performs  this  duty  acceptably. 

2.  Barely  adequate  in  performance  of  this  duty. 

1.  Inadequate  in  performance  of  this  duty. 
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□ 
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□ 
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SECTION  IV  PROMOTION  POTENTIAL 


Considering  officers  of  his  grade,  branch,  and  obout  the  some 
time  in  grade,  what  is  your  opinon  of  this  officer  s  pro¬ 
motion  potential?  Place  a  heavy  X  in  the  box  opposite  best 
description. 
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6.  One  of  the  few  exceptional  officers  who  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  for  more  rapid  promotion  than  his  contemporaries. 

5.  Should  give  an  outstanding  performance  when  promoted  to 
next  higher  grade. 

4.  Should  give  a  competent  and  dependable  performance  when 
promoted  to  next  higher  grade. 

3.  Should  give  a  fairly  adequate  performance  of  duty  when 
promoted  to  next  higher  grade. 

2.  Has  not  yet  demonstrated  potential  for  promotion  to  next 
higher  grade.  Needs  more  time  in  present  grade. 

1.  Has  reached  the  highest  grade  level  at  which  satisfactory 
performance  should  be  expected.  Should  not  be  promoted. 
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□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

8.  The  most  outstanding  officer  I  know. 


7.  One  of  the  few  highly  outstanding  officers  I  know. 


6.  A  very  fine  officer  who  is  a  great  asset  to  the  service. 


5.  A  competent,  dependable  officer  of  distinct  value  to  the 
service. 


4.  A  typically  effective  officer. 


3.  An  acceptable  officer  whose  value  is  limited  in  some 
respects. 


2.  An  officer  who  performs  acceptably  in  a  limited  range  of 
assignments,  but  who  could  easily  be  replaced. 


□  □ 


1.  An  officer  who  is  not  of  the  caliber  that  one  should  reason¬ 
ably  expect  in  on  officer. 


□  □ 
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Soviet  officers  club  heard  a  lecture  on  the  theme:  "The  American  Army  is  an  army  of  pillage,  murder  and  enslavement.” 


VHAT  THE  RUSSIANS  SAY  ABOUT  HOW  WE  FIGHT 

Soviet  propagandists  don't  have  to  be  ordered  to 
distort  history;  they've  got  it  all  twisted  up  already 

CAPTAIN  GARRETT  UNDERHILL 


RE  lies  about  America  that  ar< 
l.pouted  by  Radio  Moscow  and  pub 
ned  in  Pravda  and  the  rest  of  the 
-'mmunist  press  are  so  fantastic  thai 
'  Americans  refuse  to  believe  that  an\ 
Ft  °f  the  rest  of  the  world  could  accept 
f'm  as  truth,  or  that  the  Communists 
fmselves  believe  what  they  are  saying 
teach  other. 


7f|qAIN  Carrett  Underhill,  MI- 
JSAR,  is  a  magazine  writer  who  has 
•erved  several  tours  of  active  duty. 

::tober,  1953 


We  are  beginning  to  learn  though, 
incredible  as  it  may  be,  that  some  people 
in  some  parts  of  the  world  do  accept  the 
word  from  Moscow.  Having  learned  this 
in  a  most  painful  and  costly  way,  maybe 
we  ought  to  look  into  the  possibility  that 
the  Communists  believe  what  they  say 
about  us. 

A  good  starting  place  is  to  see  what 
the  Soviet  military  leaders  have  to  say 
about  our  methods  of  waging  war.  This 
is  a  rewarding  field  because  we  soldiers 
can  square  what  they  say  about  our  stra¬ 


tegical  and  tactical  doctrines  against  our 
books.  And  we  can  also  put  what  they 
say  up  against  their  own  doctrines,  pro¬ 
viding  we  know  what  those  doctrines  are. 

The  Soviets  have  said  a  lot  about  our 
methods  of  fighting  a  war  and  most  of  it 
is  critical  of  our  adherence  to  strong  air 
and  sea  forces,  as  our  sole  possession  (at 
the  time)  of  atomic  weapons,  at  the 
alleged  unwillingness  of  the  average 
American  to  mix  it  up  and  play  rough  on 
the  ground  battlefield,  and  at  our  mili- 
tarv  leadership. 
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Everyone  must  know  by  now  that  the 
Russians  insist  the  Red  Army  defeated 
the  Germans  and  that  Allied  sea,  air  and 
ground  power  had  little  to  do  with  the 
final  result. 

For  example,  the  voluminous  factual 
reports  of  the  U.S.  Strategic  Bombing 
Survey  have  been  dismissed  in  the  Soviet 
military  press  as  "falsification  of  history 
right  down  to  the  squad  and  ship  level 
“to  prove  at  all  costs  the  ‘chief’  role  of 
the  U.S.  Navy  and  Air  Force  in  the 
defeat  of  Japan.  And  similarly  a  Soviet 
Air  Force  general  said  in  1948  that  U.S. 
air  attacks  on  German  cities  were  made 
because  it  “accorded  with  the  interests 
of  American  monopolies  not  to  complete 
the  military  destruction  of  Germany.” 

OUR  appreciation  of  sea  power  is  in¬ 
comprehensible  to  the  Russians.  In 
their  view  Mahan’s  theory  of  sea  com¬ 
mand  is  one  of  the  “obviously  obsolete 
theoretical  positions”  to  which  U.S.  naval 
authorities  obstinately  cling.  In  Soviet 
theory  this  has  been  replaced  with  a  con¬ 
cept  called  “the  Zone  of  Naval  Superior¬ 
ity.”  Writing  in  a  top-level  Soviet  organ 
back  in  1946  Admiral  Alafuzov  “demon¬ 
strated”  that  the  days  of  “independent” 
sea  power  were  over.  Control  of  the  seas 
was  best  exercised  by  a  power  controlling 
a  great  land  mass  with  great  depth,  he 
wrote. 

Soviet  military  leaders  have  been  con¬ 
sistently  critical  of  what  they  call  Amer¬ 
ica’s  emphasis  on  "air-atomic  power.  In 
1946  a  General  Galaktionov  warned  that 
“the  idea  that  power  politics  can  be 
founded  on  air  mastery  is  a  delusion.”  On 
Red  Army  Day  in  1951  Marshal  Sokolov¬ 
sky  (the  present  Soviet  Chief  of  Armed 
Forces  Staff),  then  Deputy  War  Min¬ 
ister,  condemned  America’s  “thoroughly 
adventurous  doctrines  of  atomic  war.” 
The  next  year  the  then  Chief  of  Staff 
Shetemenko  inveighed  against  Amer¬ 
ica’s  “theories  of  atomic  blitzkriegs  and 
lightning  air  wars,”  which  he  called 
“sensationally  false.” 

Engineer  Captain  Khoholov,  the  So¬ 
viet  naval  observer  at  the  1946  Bikini 
tests,  wrote  that  the  tests  “disenchanted 
millions”  who  had  believed  in  the  atomic 
bomb’s  “awful  destruction.”  Another 
military  authority  then  wrote  that  Bikini 
offers  further  confirmation  of  the  fact 
that  the  atomic  bomb,  for  all  its  destruc¬ 
tive  effect  against  peaceful  cities,  can¬ 
not  by  any  means  decide  the  outcome 
of  a  war. 

Stalin  himself  voiced  his  views  for 
the  Soviet  forces  and  the  world  in  just 
these  terms.  Just  before  his  death  he 
acknowledged  that  strategic  air  power 
—using  atomic  weapons— could  wipe  out 


both  Moscow  and  New  York,  but  added 
that  it  was  not  a  “decisive  force.” 

In  the  Soviet  view,  America’s  mili¬ 
tary  leaders  have  had  good  reasons  for 
falsifying  history  and  giving  a  build-up 
to  wonder  ways  of  war. 

Since  the  American  people  were  tired 
of  war  after  V-J  Day,  "a  noisy  campaign 
was  started  to  convince  simple-minded 
persons  that  the  [atomic]  bomb  would 
put  an  end  to  militarism,  and  that  its 
invention  did  away  with  the  necessity 
of  maintaining  a  costly  army  and  navy.” 
Thus  at  the  beginning  the  "new  mili¬ 
tarism  was  sold  on  the  basis  of  no 
trouble  and  low  cost.  In  a  word,  wrote 
a  Soviet  general  late  in  1946  (who  used 
twenty-eight)  “the  militarists  are  trying 
to  prove  that  their  program,  unlike  pre¬ 
vious  programs  is  a  cheap  one:  all  that 
is  needed  is  bases,  aircraft,  and  atomic 
bombs— nothing  more.” 

THE  Soviets  have  detected  a  campaign 
in  America  to  “kindle  war  hysteria.” 
The  Soviet  Navy  was  told  in  1951,  that 
in  the  U.S.  “facts  indicating  the  peace¬ 
ful  development  of  the  Soviet  economy 
.  .  .  are  hushed  up  in  all  possible  ways; 
the  aggressive  measures  of  the  Anglo- 
American  are  ludicrously  represented  as 
‘defensive’  ones.” 

U.S.  forces  have  been  thoroughly 
indoctrinated  in  this,  the  Soviets  say. 


"The  number  of  hours  which  the  Amer-  ■ 
ican  command  allocates  to  ideological  I 
treatment  of  its  West  Point  audiences,  j 
for  example,  amount  at  the  present  time 
to  forty  per  cent  of  the  instruction  pe-  | 
riod,”  reported  the  Soviet  Army  and 
Air  Force  newspaper  Red  Star  in  1951. 
The  principal  content  of  this  “instruc-  j 
tion”  can  be  guessed  from  a  1950  report 
which  baldly  asserts:  “A  significant 
phase  of  the  system  of  political  training 
of  the  American  Navy  is  that  of  anti- 
Soviet  propaganda,  directed  toward  the 
kindling  of  hatred  and  enmity  toward 
the  Soviet  Union.” 

Bv  the  use  of  such  methods,  the 
American  “warmongers’  have  been  able 
to  secure  support  for  the  build-up  of 
vast  numerical  superiority  over  Red,! 
Forces.  “The  armed  forces  of  the  U.S.,| 
Britain,  and  France  are  now  more  than 
double  the  armed  forces  of  the  U.S.S.R. 
and  are  rapidly  increasing,”  the  then 
Deputy  War  Minister  announced  to 
the  Soviet  forces  in  1951. 

The  Soviet  leaders  not  only  warned 
their  forces  that  America  was  “war 
mongering’  but  they  also  reassured  then- 
with  the  news  that  “reactionaries  in  the 
Anglo-American  bloc”  have  continuec 
to  “allow  their  military  science  to  be 
permeated  by  a  hazardous  spirit.” 

To  the  Soviets,  a  “hazardous”  or  “ad 
venturous”  military  policy  or  doctrine  is 
one  such  as  the  Nazis  followed.  Ad. 
miral  Yumashev  put  it  this  way:  “While 
frightening  the  people  by  innovation 
in  military  technology,  they  shouted  ii 
their  propaganda  that  modern  warfare 
would  be  waged  only  by  the  air  force 
tanks,  or  small  professional  forces,  thal 
it  would  be  swift  as  lightning.” 

Of  course— for  the  Reds — “the  cours 
of  [World  War  II]  events  dispelled  a], 
of  Germany’s  pre-war  theories,  ane 
proved  the  complete  superiority  of  St; 
lin’s  military  science.”  But  the  “Angle 
American  militarists”  cannot  do  othe: 
wise  than  follow  in  Hitler’s  footstep: 
the  Russians  say,  because  they  are  “d( 
prived  of  the  support  of  the  people 
That  is  why  American  leaders  "vaur 
as  a  means  of  easy  victory  in  a  blitz  wai 
such  weapons  as  the  atomic  bomb. 

THE  Communist  leaders  say  that  Ame 
ican  “imperialists”  have  no  real  a] 
preciation  of  the  need  for  popular  su 
port.  We  Americans  have  missed  tl 
human  factor — particularly  moral 
building  matters,  they  say.  This  w 
demonstrated  to  the  Russians  satisfa 
tion  by  our  failure  to  push  Ghiang  Kfj 
shek  on  to  victory  over  the  Reds  aft 
V-J  Day.  “On  the  side  of  Chiang  only 
year  ago  there  was  numerical  superic 
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ity  and  advantages  of  military  equip¬ 
ment,”  Red  Star  said  in  1949.  “There 
(were  American  military  advisers  and 
'experts.  There  was  everything.  Only 
one  thing  was  missing-the  soldier.  The 
man  was  missing.” 

We  Americans  finally  woke  up  to  the 
importance  of  individual  human  beings 
when  we  could  no  longer  escape  the 
| truth  that  World  War  II  was  won  by 
the  Soviet  soldier  and  Red  “victories  in 
China”  by  Chinese  soldiers.  But  our 
jawakening  was  accompanied  by  a  great 
fear,  said  Red  Star.  We  became  “fright¬ 
ened  to  death  to  speak  of  the  human 
factor  in  war.  Speaking  of  this  would 
mean  admission  of  their  own  weakness. 
Therefore  the  haphazardous  warmon¬ 
gers  .  .  .  continue  to  babble  about  the 
itomic  bomb  and  are  helplessly  silent 
ibout  the  soldier— the  man.”  The  Chief 
)f  the  Soviet  Navy  summed  it  up  in 
1949  when  he  said:  “the  bourgeois  are 
ifraid  of  mass  land  armies.” 

Events  in  Korea  proved  the  validity 
>f  these  views,  the  Communists  say.  A 
phinese  summary  of  what  happened 
vhen  they  intervened  in  1951  noted: 
Everybody  knows  that  the  American 
roops  had  good  modern  arms  and  a 
reat  quantity  of  aircraft,  tanks  and  ar- 
illery;  while  the  Chinese  People’s  Vol- 
nteers  did  not  have  tanks  and  earlier 
id  not  have  aircraft.  They  had  at  their 
isposal  only  a  small  amount  of  artil- 
;ry  and  light  infantry  arms.  However, 
ie  enemy  did  not  beat  them.  On  the 
bntrary,  they  beat  the  enemy.”  In  mid- 
951,  the  Chinese  gave  as  the  reasons 
>r  their  victory,  “the  fact  that  the  po- 
tical  quality  of  the  American  soldiers 
ho  use  these  superior  weapons,  is  very 
liferent  from  ours.” 

Official  Red  publications  paint  a 
'eadful  picture  of  the  American  fight- 
g  man.  He  s  tainted  with  cowardice, 
ziness,  irresponsibility,  lack  of  training 
id  education,  drunkenness,  and  de- 
sex  and  sadism,  venality  and 
"rruption.  According  to  the  Reds,  the 
merican  command  doesn’t  want  him 
dferent,  for  then  he  wouldn’t  fight 
ie  peace-loving”  Communists.  U.S. 
iiperialists,  says  one  Soviet  publication, 
'mt  to  turn  U.S.  soldiers  “into  sub- 
rissive  robots.” 


defeated  enemies  are,  in  the  Red  view, 
superior  to  our  own.  A  Captain  Doid- 
zhasvili  in  Red  Fleet  told  fellow  Soviet 
sailors  of  the  “limited  mental  capacity 
of  the  majority  of  the  midshipmen”  at 
Annapolis,  and  the  Red  Chinese  have 
told  their  troops  that  “generally  there 
are  very  few  [U.S.]  officers”  who  have 
an  open  mind  and  progressive  thought.” 

For  Soviet  and  Chinese  forces,  the 
limited  operations  during  the  Korean 
Truce  talks  were  pictured  as  attempts 
to  open  up  the  war— which  the  Reds 
frustrated.  Typical  of  this  is  Colonel 
Bozhenko  s  briefing  of  the  Soviet  Army 
on  the  fighting  which  included  Heart¬ 
break  Hill  and  Bloody  Ridge: 

Van  Fleet  hoped  his  large  number 
of  troops  would  break  through  .  . 
then  mobile  units  would  have  been 
thrown  in  and  penetrated  into  North 
Koiea  and  developed  the  offensive  to 
the  North  ...  Van  Fleet  tried  to  con¬ 
ceal  his  usual  failure  by  depicting  the  of¬ 
fensive  he  had  organized  as  a  limited 
action.”  A  foolish  claim,  the  Colonel 
noted,  “judging  from  the  number  of 
troops  brought  up  to  take  part.” 

Americans  may  be  surprised  to  learn 
that  they  have  satellites,  but  the  Reds 
tell  each  other  that  a  “victory  formula” 
which  is  popular  among  the  American 
militarists,  is  the  method  of  getting 
others  to  fight  their  wars.  Red  Star 
observed  that  without  satellites  America 
would  lack  the  manpower  masses 
deemed  necessary  by  her  policy. 

However,  Red  Star  says  that  U.S. 
authorities  have  begun  to  question  this 
and  other  “victory  formulas,”  such  as 
the  air-atomic  one.  “.  .  .  the  protago¬ 
nists  of  the  various  types  of  blitzkriegs, 
compelled  by  the  inexorable  facts  and 
events,  are  now  trying  to  establish  com¬ 
promise  theories  .  .  .”  Among  them  is 
notably  the  so-called  ‘air  bridge’  doc¬ 
trine  whereby  the  rapid  deployment  of 
troops  to  points  where  needed  will  be 
carried  out  by  the  Air  Force.”  Another 
authority  notes  that  events  and  the 
too-apparent  facts  of  history  have  “im¬ 
pelled  the  American  militarists  to  re¬ 
nounce  a  number  of  the  obviouslv  obso¬ 
lete  theoretical  positions,”  although  these 
are  “of  a  fundamentally  technical  char¬ 
acter.” 


rov  said  that  American  soldiers  don’t 
like  tanks  because  they  aren’t  fast 
enough  to  flee  in  and  that  U.S.  tankers 
abandon  their  armor  and  withdraw  in 
faster  trucks.  But  now  U.S.  authorities 
are  ruing  their  neglect  of  armor,  the 
Soviets  say. 

The  Reds  say  that  in  Korea  Ameri¬ 
can  forces  have  suffered  unparalleled 
military  defeat  despite  colossal  su¬ 
periority  in  weapons,  and  vast  naval 
and  air  armadas.”  This,  they  say,  has 
caused  an  acute  crisis  in  American  mili¬ 
tary  affairs.  “The  myth  of  the  suprem¬ 
acy  of  American’s  weapons,  which  has 
been  extolled  by  the  admirers  of  Ameri¬ 
can  imperialism,  has  been  dispersed  like 
smoke  when  faced  by  reality.”  Now, 
the  Reds  say,  we  are  talking  big  and 
making  a  lot  of  “noise  about  fantas¬ 
tic  super-weapons  and  their  unequalled 
power  .  .  .” 

But  behind  all  this  bombast  the 
Americans  are  beginning  to  face  up  to 
military  realities,  the  Reds  warn  their 
forces.  The  Reds  have  been  asserting  f®r 
some  time  now  that  “.  .  .  along  with  the 
current  strengthening  of  the  Navy  and 
Air  Force  of  the  U.S. A.  measures  are 
being  taken  for  the  formation  of  a  mass 
land  army.” 

In  short,  we  Americans  are  now  sup 
posed  to  agree  that  the  Red’s  doctrines 
of  war  were  the  correct  ones  all  of  the 
time. 


HE  Reds  also  tell  their  forces  that 
Dur  officer  personnel  is  venal  and  in- 
-mpetent  The  Reds  say  that  the  U.S. 
fees  are  in  no  way  remarkable  with 
gard  to  talented  strategists  and  mili- 
y  technicians.’  Which  is  one  rea- 
o,  they  say,  why  we  have  been  anx- 
<ls  t0  get  the  Germans  and  Japanese 
our  fold;  the  military  leaders  of  the 
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THE  Reds  are  critical  of  U.S.  armored 
warfare  doctrine— as  they  interpret  it. 
In  the  Reds’  view  Americans  don’t  like 
the  tank  because  it’s  an  arm  of  close 
ground  combat,  requiring  big  backing 
by  the  “human  factor”;  and  because  it’s 
not  in  line  with  the  post  V-J  Day  U.S. 
air-sea-atomic  power  policy.  On  Tank- 
ist’s  Day  last  year,  a  General  Poluboya- 


|T  is  wrong,  I  believe,  to  conclude  that 
I  the  strange  things  the  Reds  have  to 
say  about  American  military  methods 
are  propaganda.  History  tells  us  that 
military  forces  can  get  very  wrong  slants 
on  each  other  for  a  variety  of  good  rea¬ 
sons.  Distorted  opinions  are  likely  to 
develop  when  opposing  forces  derive 
from  very  different  types  of  civilizations. 
They’re  most  likely  to  develop  when 
their  leaders  lack  outside  contacts,  as 
the  Red  Russian  and  Chinese  leaders 
do.  Thus  the  chief  of  the  Foreign 
Forces  West  section  of  German  Armv 
Intelligence  told  the  British  after  World 
War  II:  “We  were  always  amazed  at 
the  old-line  generals’  completely  illogical 
underestimation  of  the  American  forces.” 
Hitler  told  his  generals  in  a  1943 
briefing:  “America  hasn’t  got  much.  .  .  . 
There  is  no  spirit,  no  inner  strength.” 

Out-and-out  jingoism  also  plays  a  part 
in  the  development  of  distorted  views 
of  a  foreign  power.  The  Japanese  had 
plenty  of  that  in  their  Imperial  forces. 
The  Russians  are  patriotic;  eleven  years 
of  intensive  Soviet  propaganda  have 
magnified  this.  So  it  is  only  natural  that 
they  should  be  jingoistic. 
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Russian  propagandists  don  t  have  to  be 
ordered  to  distort  history;  they’ve  got  it 
twisted  to  begin  with. 

Also  we  Americans  should  remember 
that  other  peoples  are  not  trained  to  see 
things  our  way.  In  point  of  fact  the 
Soviets’  military  doctrine  is  German- 
based  and  differs  widely  from  our  own. 
Naturally  their  attitudes  towards  our 


*  CEREBRATIONS  * 


Our  literate  cocktail-hour  tacticians  stand  to  receive  as  much  as  $1^00  for  their 
contributions  to  this  department.  However,  the  price  for  those  dashed  off 
with  scant  consideration  for  the  rules  of  composition  and  rhetoric  will  be  much 
Hold  them  to  four  or  five  hundred  words  and  type  them  double-spaced 


forces  are  based  on  their  own  doctrines. 

This  is  a  vital  fact  in  the  cold  war.  It 
means  that  we  can  only  impress  the 
Soviets  with  our  defense  preparations 
and  military  actions  if  we  explain  them 
in  terms  that  can  be  understood  by  So¬ 
viet  military  men.  This  will  not  be  easy 
to  do  in  any  event  because  thirty  years 
of  militarism  have  made  the  Soviet  na¬ 
tion  so  conscious  of  military  methods— 
Soviet  methods— that  they  possess  noth¬ 
ing  but  contempt  for  ways  of  fighting 
other  than  their  own. 

In  fact,  few  people  in  the  West  have 
any  idea  of  the  deluge  of  indoctrination 
on  U.S.  forces  the  Reds  give  their  own 
forces.  In  the  Soviet  Army,  the  “politi¬ 
cal  officer  system”  puts  an  I&E  officer  in 
every  company;  he  and  others  dispense 
their  poison  a  minimum  of  thirty  min¬ 
utes  daily,  except  on  the  two  weekdays 
when  they  get  two  hours.  Officers  have 
to  discuss  and  report  on  certain  allied 
topics.  For  example  a  Soviet  publication 
reported :  “The  library  of  the  Officers 
Club  of  the  Lvov  Military  District  re¬ 
cently  held  a  conference  on  the  theme: 
‘The  American  Army  is  an  army  of 
Pillage,  Murder,  and  Enslavement.’  ” 
This  then  is  the  problem  that  faces 
us:  whether  as  the  Russians  (and  the 
Red  Chinese)  become  less  and  less  im¬ 
pressed  with  American  technological 
might  they  may  be  tempted  to  start  a 
war.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  if  a 
potential  aggressor  comes  to  believe  that 
his  enemy’s  doctrine  is  poor  and  his 
manpower  low-grade,  he  would  be 
tempted  to  attack.  The  Russians  did 
that  in  Finland  in  1940. 

If  a  way  could  be  found  to  disabuse 
the  Communists  of  their  misconceptions 
a  war  might  be  averted.  We  should  try 
to  find  a  way. 

The  first  step  towards  a  solution  is  to 
gain  a  thorough  understanding  of  So¬ 
viet  military  doctrine  and  system.  At 
present  most  Americans  are  quite  ig¬ 
norant  of  these  matters.  But  once  we 
grasp  their  ideas  and  methods  we  can 
talk  to  them  in  ways  they  can  under¬ 
stand.  And  perhaps  then,  they  may  feel 
the  chill  of  horror  that  we  feel  when 
we  contemplate  the  dangers  of  a  third 
world  war.  And  realizing  the  horror 
they  may  be  dissuaded  from  seeking  a 
solution  by  force  of  arms. 


Why  a  Round  Bull’s-Eye ? 

A  field  representative  of  the  Special 
Devices  Center  in  explaining  the  dif¬ 
ficulty  of  designing  the  electrically-con¬ 
trolled  target  asked  why  the  bull  s-eye 
had  to  be  round.  Everybody,  young  and 
old,  answered:  "Don  t  know.  They  ve 
always  been  round. 

That  “always”  is  common.  “We’ve 
always  done  it  this  way,  so  why  change? 

Rifle  shooting,  or  rather  training  for 
combat  with  the  rifle,  is  an  example. 
Infantrymen  have  always  learned  rifle 
shooting  by  spending  long  houis  (nr 
known  distance  ranges.  Recently,  we 
have  added  transition  ranges  to  the 
known  distance  range  prior  to  combat 
firing  ranges.  But  why  not  combat 
firing  to  start  with? 

In  talks  with  scores  of  sergeants  and 
lieutenants  of  infantry,  many  of  them 
combat  decorated  in  World  War  II 
and/or  Korea,  I’ve  yet  to  find  one  who 
remembers  a  squad  or  platoon  firing  at 
an  enemy  farther  than  350  yards  away. 
With  few  exceptions,  and  all  of  them 
well  taken  care  of  by  specially-trained 
snipers,  the  infantryman  uses  only  the 
battle  sight  in  combat. 

The  enemy  is  rarely  seen  at  ranges 
greater  than  350  yards  and  elevation 
and  windage  adjustments  are  seldom 
made  in  combat.  Yet  we  use  82  hours 
teaching  sight  adjustment,  precise  posi¬ 
tions  and  wind  estimation. 

If  we  want  an  infantryman  who  will 
fire  on  command  whether  or  not  the 
enemy  is  actually  in  sight,  then  lets 
train  him  to  fire  on  command  into  a 
designated  area. 

I  know  one  man  with  two  DSCs 
earned  in  one  war,  Sergeant,  now  Cap¬ 
tain,  John  D.  Shelby  of  the  16th  Infan¬ 
try,  who  has  many  times  said :  When 
I'm  in  a  hole  and  bullets  are  flying 
around  me  I  don  t  have  to  be  bit  to 
keep  down." 

General  S.  L.  A.  Marshall  reports 
that  fewer  infantrymen  fire  when  the 
chips  are  down.  I  believe  our  system  of 
rifle  qualification  is  responsible  for  this. 

We  take  a  green  kid,  talk  trigger 
squeeze,  sight  alignment  and  wind  ve¬ 
locity  for  82  hours.  Then,  by  publish¬ 


ing  his  name  in  conjunction  with  an 
arbitrary  number  we  brand  him  as  a 
poor  rifle  shot.  The  number  or  score 
may  be  the  result  of  any  numbei  of 
mistakes,  including  typographical,  but 
it  matters  not.  The  soldier  is  stigma- 
tized  as  being  less  qualified  than  his , 
buddies. 

Comes  the  time  when  his  sergeant 
signals  “come  on  and  it  s  easy  for  him 
to  compromise  with  his  conscience.  It  has 
been  quite  thoroughly  established  that 
the  last  hurdle  for  the  malingerer  in 
combat  is  the  one  of  letting  his  buddies 
down.  We’ve  made  it  easier  by  convinc¬ 
ing  the  shirker,  away  back  in  training 
center,  that  his  buddies  won’t  miss  him 
and  his  fire. 

The  psychology  of  the  combat  infan¬ 
trymen  aside,  82  hours,  376  rounds  of 
ammunition  per  trainee,  and  four  weeks 
out  of  sixteen  in  the  ATP  for  riflef 
marksmanship  is  too  much  during  mo¬ 
bilization.  Too  much  when  one  con 
siders  how  close  we  were  to  the  man 
power  barrel  bottom  in  World  War  II 
and  the  fact  that  there  are  no  bull’s-eye:1 
in  combat. 

A  solution?  As  they  say  in  the  QMCj 
try  this  for  size: 

Doctor  Richard  S.  Hirsch  of  Tuft 
College  has,  in  his  study  of  rifle  marks, 
manship,  worked  out  a  six-hour  coursl 
of  self  instruction  which  apparent!, 
can  replace  our  present  preliminary  rifl, 
instruction.  Using  six  sets  of  trainin 
film  looped  to  continue  on  and  on,  h 
has  taught  thousands  of  trainees  how  t 
load  and  unload,  how  to  adjust  a  slinj 
assume  a  prone  position  and  fire  upo; 
command  using  the  battle  sight. 

An  infantry  lieutenant  with  ten  nor 
commissioned  assistants  can  take  26 
trainees  who  have  finished  Dr.  Hirsch 
six-hour  PRI  to  a  hillside  and  in  tw 
days  make  competent  combat  rifleme 
out  of  the  great  majority  of  them.  N<  • 
a  grade  firing  line  with  white  sarr 
shelter  halves  and  sandbags,  but  ju 
plain  grass,  sticks,  stones  and  trees.  Til 
lieutenant  lines  his  200  trainees  up 
that  no  man  is  behind  another  and  tel 
them  something  like  this: 

“In  a  moment  I’ll  blow  a  whistle  at 
you  will  see  enemy  out  in  front  of  yo 
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•hoot  until  I  blow  the  whistle  again, 
iehind  you  there  is  ammunition.  Take 
‘ame  now  and  get  back  to  your  positions 
ut  do  not  load.  OK,  everyone  lock 
our  rifle  and  load.” 

At  the  whistle  various  sizes  and  shapes 
f  silhouettes  appear  at  varying  ranges 
'•om  75  to  350  yards.  The  Special  De¬ 
ices  Center  has  electrically-controlled 
irgets  that  can  be  raised  and  lowered 
om  a  central  control  point.  After  most 
the  trainees  have  changed  clips— be- 
jg  human  some  of  them  will  have  taken 
Imdfuls  of  ammunition,  others  a  clip 
f  two— the  whistle  is  blown  again  and 
he  trainees  are  told  to  lock  their  pieces 
ad  the  noncoms  check  the  lockings. 
Again  we  must  call  on  the  ingenuity 
ad  mechanical  know-how  of  the  Spe- 
;tl  Devices  Center.  For  we  will  need 
me  means  of  quickly  and  accurately 
■unting  the  hits  and  transmitting  the 
formation  to  the  lieutenant  on  the 
ing  line.  Given  the  information  he 
:n  announce: 

The  first  ten  men  on  the  right  on  the 
ie  have  hit  —  enemy.  Some  were 
7  more  than  once  and  since  one  hit  is 
:ough,  only  the  first  hit  is  counted. 

lie  second  ten  men  hit  _ _ ,  the  next 

h - Any  questions?” 

I  maintain  that  there  will  be  a  soldier 
l  one  of  the  groups  that  had  the  least 
hnber  of  hits  who  will  ask:  “How 
ne?”  And  there  will  be  one  in  the 
;>up  having  the  greatest  number,  eager 
reply.  The  reply  should  be  a  pretty 
)d  description  of  how  to  look  where 
i  is  hitting  and  how  to  fire  by  indirect 

fing. 

3y  allowing  the  discussion  to  con- 
ue,  the  lieutenant  should  see  leaders 
felop  or  emerge  from  each  group  and 
'nee  helping  trainee  understand  the 
isteries  of  “Kentucky  windage.”  When 
■  talk  and  demonstrations  are  at  their 
<ght  the  lieutenant  should  announce: 
Let’s  try  it  again  and  settle  the  argu- 
nts.  Get  some  more  ammunition  and 
ne  back  to  your  positions.  Do  not 
|ock  your  rifles  until  the  whistle 
Us.” 

1  11  wager  a  yen  or  two  that  the  train- 
:  will  pick  up  more  ammunition  than 
w  did  the  first  time,  that  they  will 
t  sooner  and  more  rapidly  after  the 
stle  blows,  and  that  as  a  group  they 
•  get  more  hits. 

igain  blowing  the  second  whistle 
r  the  majority  have  changed  clips  at 
;t  once,  the  scores  are  announced  and 
n-minute  break  is  given.  The  non- 
1  s,  meanwhile,  although  primarily 
fching  for  safety  violations,  should 
-observing  their  sectors  of  fire  and 
'itally  cataloging  the  firers.  During 
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the  break,  if  I  know  the  trainee  as  well 
as  I  think  I  do,  the  talk  will  be  of  the 
rifle  and  how  to  get  more  hits.  The 
NCOs  should  remain  with  their  own 
groups  during  the  break  so  that  they 
can  be  consulted  by  trainees. 

Following  the  break  (and  if  the  lieu¬ 
tenant  is  wise,  he  will  not  use  a  watch 
to  determine  when  the  break  should 
end)  an  announcement  is  made  gener¬ 
ally  as  follows: 

Let  s  try  it  again  but  this  time  it’s  for 
keeps.  After  the  firing,  the  noncoms 
will  select  the  best  shots  for  designation 
as  expert  riflemen.  The  men  selected 
will  be  given  expert  badges  and  will  be 
announced  in  orders  as  expert  riflemen. 
They  will  have  the  rest  of  the  day  off 
and  will  get  a  theater  pass  good  on  this 
post  as  long  as  they  are  trainees.  Take 
a  few  minutes  to  talk  it  over  and  when 
you  are  ready  one  man  in  each  group 
will  hold  up  his  hand.  All  right,  lock 
your  rifles,  get  as  much  ammunition  as 
you  think  you  will  need  and  get  back 
to  your  positions.  Do  not  fire  until  I  blow 
the  whistle  and  cease  firing  when  I  blow 
the  whistle  the  second  time.” 

When  the  firing  is  completed  this 
third  time,  and  enough  fire  must  be 
allowed  to  give  the  noncoms  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  study  each  trainee,  ten  per 
cent  or  so  of  the  entire  group  should 
be  selected  by  the  noncoms  and  given 
expert  badges  on  the  spot.  A  mechanic 
can  recognize  another  by  the  way  the 
wrench  is  picked  up  and  adjusted  and 
a  butcher  can  tell  another  by  the  way  a 
quarter  of  beef  is  cut.  By  the  same 
token,  an  experienced  rifleman  can  pick 
out  the  man  who  has  either  fired  a  rifle 
before  or  has  a  natural  gift  for  marks¬ 
manship.  Selection  of  experts  by  ob¬ 
servation  is  no  more  haphazard  than  the 
present  system  of  chance  and  collusion. 
And,  after  all,  what  difference  is  it  if  a 
mistake  is  made  and  one  or  two  poor  (?) 
shots  are  selected? 

During  the  next  two  or  three  days  the 
experts  should  be  scheduled  for  a  range 
with  the  best  individual  coaches.  They 
should  be  issued  telescopic  sights  and 
given  free  rein  to  fire  as  long  as  and  how 
they  wish.  Targets  should  be  various 
types  of  silhouettes  set  out  at  ranges  up 
to  1000  yards.  Here  is  the  place  for 
learning  the  refinements. 

The  men  not  selected  as  experts  con¬ 
tinue  firing  in  the  same  way  but  with 
one  difference.  Since  there  are  fewer 
men  on  the  line,  the  noncoms  may  help 
those  who  need  the  least  correction.  As 
the  men  get  the  knack  of  field  firing 
they  may  be  excused  and  returned  to 
the  garrison.  Eventually,  and  I  feel 
after  only  two  days  of  firing,  only  20  or 


30  men  out  of  the  original  200  who  do 
not  understand  the  mechanics  of  shoot¬ 
ing  the  Ml  at  field  targets  will  be  with 
you. 

What  to  do  with  these  men  is  a  prob¬ 
lem  for  Gl.  As  a  long-time  infantry¬ 
man,  I  say  they  belong  in  common 
specialist  schools,  but  I’ll  back  up  for 
the  loud  dissenters  and  train  them  for 
weapons  platoons.  I  will  insist,  how¬ 
ever,  that  they  should  not,  as  they  do 
today,  take  the  very  best  of  the  coaches 
away  from  the  trainee  who  holds  more 
promise. 

The  present  Army  Training  Pro¬ 
grams,  7-600-1  and  7-601-1,  Light  and 
Heavy  Weapons  Infantryman,  respec¬ 
tively,  are  sound  and  thorough  but  they 
require  sixteen  weeks  to  complete.  Un¬ 
der  the  plan  described  here,  competent 
combat  riflemen  can  be  trained  in  one 
week  of  the  ATP  rather  than  the  three 
and  a  half  we  now  use.  Within  24 
training  hours  we  can  separate  the 
sheep  from  the  goats,  as  it  were,  and  still 
leave  time  for  firing  Tables  VII  and 
VIII  of  FM  23-5  in  the  first  week  of 
training.  From  the  second  week  on  we 
can  start  where  the  fifth  week  is  in  the 
ATP  at  present  and  still  get  graduate 
trainees  qualified  in  MOS  1745. 

CWO  Alex  N.  Mraz 


Napalm 

I  realize  that  my  humble  attempts  to 
edify  the  Army  by  dispelling  its  ad¬ 
mitted  confusion  concerning  napalm  will 
most  likely  be  deemed  “Fly-Boy”  im¬ 
pudence  and  interservice  subversive  ac¬ 
tivities.  However,  as  a  civilian-in-uni¬ 
form  who  has  served  with  the  Army, 
Navy  and  the  Marines  and  since  I  am 
now  an  Air  Force  officer,  I  cannot  let  in¬ 
terservice  sensitivity  deprive  your  read¬ 
ers  of  the  reason  why  burning  napalm 
accelerates  in  flight. 

The  puzzle  pointed  out  as  such  by 
Major  General  Bullene  in  his  very  in¬ 
teresting  article  “Wonder  Weapon”  in 
your  November  1952  issue  can  easily  be 
explained.  It  can  even  be  easily  under¬ 
stood  by  those  able  to  grasp  the  funda¬ 
mentals  of  the  Monroe  Effect  which  is 
the  basis  for  the  cone-charge  in  the 
bazooka,  the  age-old  action  and  reaction 
law,  a  little  bit  of  vector  geometry,  and 
arithmetic. 

The  Monroe  Effect  states  that  an  ex¬ 
ploding  force  expands  with  equal  force 
in  all  directions  perpendicular  to  the 
surface  of  the  explosive.  Monroe  went 
farther  than  that  but  that  is  far  enough 
for  this  problem. 

I  will  not  insult  you  by  explaining 
that  for  every  action  there  is  an  equal 
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DIAGRAM  SHOWING  WHY  IGNITED  NAPALM  GOES  FARTHER  AND  FASTER  THAN  UNIGNITED  NAPALM 


FLAME  THROWER 


Unignited.  Each  blob  of  napalm  goes  at  same  constant  speed  carried  by  its  own  inertia  and  push  of  blobs  behind  it. 


Ignited. 


Each  blob  adds  its  expanding  force  to  the  speed  of  itself  and  every  b,ob  in  fr°nt  °f 
sum  total  of  the  explosive  horizontal  forces  (both  plus  and  minus  forces)  of  the  blobs 


Each  blob  has  the 
behind  it 


and  opposite  reaction,  or  that  the  di¬ 
rection  and  magnitude  of  forces  can  be 
expressed  as  vectors  which  by  using  the 
most  specific  of  all  specific  mathematics, 
namely,  arithmetic,  can  be  added  or 
subtracted  in  whole  or  in  trigonometrical¬ 
ly  calculated  part  according  to  their 
magnitudes  and  directions.  I  merely 
present  my  attached  diagram  which  ex¬ 
plains  all. 

In  addition  to  the  diagram,  I  point  out 
that  if  the  napalm  stream  is  discon¬ 
tinued,  the  problem  changes  but  not  the 
basic  fundamentals  to  solve  the  new  and 
slightly  different  problem. 

Incidentally,  a  cross  wind  breaks  up 
the  continuous  flow — a  chemical  to  make 
it  more  sticky  might  stop  that— and  there¬ 
fore  reduces  the  sum  of  the  horizontal 
forces.  This,  naturally,  reduces  accelera¬ 
tion.  An  ignited  flame-thrower  shot  in 
small  spurts  would  not  have  the  acceler¬ 
ating  effect. 

This  is  somewhat  the  same  as  why  a 
ramjet  can  go  faster  if  it  does  go  faster. 
That  is,  the  faster  a  ramjet  goes  the  fas¬ 
ter  it  can  go.  Or  easier  yet:  it  cannot 
go  faster  unless  it  goes  fast  or  how  much 
faster  it  can  go  depends  upon  how  fast 
it  is  going.  Clear? 

Now  of  course  all  I  have  said  about 
napalm  is  only  theory— I  think  in  all  fair¬ 
ness  to  me  that  it  should  hereafter  be 
called  “Bert’s  Burning  Blob  Belief”  and 
I  would  not  stake  my  professional  repu¬ 
tation  on  it  because  I  am  void  of  profes¬ 
sional  reputation  in  these  fields.  I  am 
just  a  downtrodden  Air  Force  communi¬ 
cations  officer  doing  what  I  usually  do 
for  the  armed  forces,  that  is,  seeing  that 
the  right  information,  knowledge,  and 
messages  get  to  the  proper  people.  As 
well  you  know,  and  as  Clausewitz  so 
cleverly  noted,  Congress  can  make  a 
general  but  it  takes  communications  to 


have  a  Commanding  General  command¬ 
ing  commands. 

Major  Bert  Decker 
Air  Force 

Armor  Is  Mobile 

Mobility  today  means  “the  ability  to 
move  fast  while  under  fire  in  a  combat 
situation”  together  with  the  ability  to 
fire  effectively  during  movement  and/ or 
immediately  upon  halting.  This  is  20th 
Century  battlefield  mobility,  and  in  this 
century  armor  possesses  a  battlefield  mo¬ 
bility  far  superior  to  any  other  arm. 

It  is  this  type  of  mobility  that  enables 
armored  formations  to  pierce  through 
and/or  swing  around  the  enemy;  to  cut 
deep  into  and  shatter  his  communication 
zone;  to  achieve  decision.  While  it  is 
true  that  armor,  more  often  than  not, 
receives  assistance  during  the  initial 
stages  of  its  breakthrough,  the  fact  re¬ 
mains  that  no  other  arm  has  the  ability 
to  “cash  in”  on  the  potentialities  created 
by  sudden,  violent,  deep  penetrations, 
pursuit,  and  exploitation. 

Whether  or  not  the  United  States 
can  build  enough  armored  outfits  to  de¬ 
feat  the  enemy  while  continuing  to  pro¬ 
vide  our  infantry  divisions  with  the 
equivalent  tank  strength  of  two  batttal- 
ions,  is  beyond  my  knowledge.  How¬ 
ever,  should  it  be  decided  that  it  isn  t 
possible  then  the  present  infantry  divi¬ 
sion  tank  strength  should  be  reduced  in 
order  to  form  more  armored  units.  Tank 
units,  and  especially  regimental  tank 
companies,  of  the  infantry  division  are 
chained  to  the  infantryman  and  conse¬ 
quently  lose  most  of  armor’s  tactical 
mobility  and  all  of  its  strategic  mobility. 

Time  and  science  may  make  the  tank 
as  obsolete  as  horse  cavalry.  If  so,  science 
will  have  succeeded  in  destroying  true 
battlefield  mobility,  for  the  fact  is,  that 


no  other  form  of  motorized  movemei 

can  exist  in  combat  where  tanks  canni 
In  other  words,  weapons  which  coi 
pletely  eliminate  the  tank  would  do  t] 
same  to  all  other  battle  vehicles. 

If  battlefield  mobility  is  thus  destroy*1 
what  is  to  prevent  the  return  of  sta 
warfare  and  its  senseless  destructi 
without  decision? 

Should  “large-scale  airborne  ope1' 
tions”  be  the  answer,  shouldn’t  we  gi) 
the  enemy  credit  for  developing  guid. 
missiles  at  least  as  good  as  ours  befc 
he  starts  a  major  war?  The  answ, 
like  it  or  not,  has  to  be  affirmati , 
With  his  air  force,  and  guided  missi; 
(as  well  as  long-range  missiles  wl 
atomic  war  heads)  can  anyone  belk: 
that  “large-scale  airborne  operations”  i 
a  sound  gamble? 

Regardless  of  how  airborne  troops  - 
rive  for  battle,  they  can  only  fight  d 
win  battles  on  the  ground.  Also,  vict  y 
is  insured  by  ground  forces  holding  e  > 
my  territory.  This  brings  us  once  me 
to  mobility  on  the  ground,  a  mobi  jf 
which  no  longer  will  be  possible  if  e 
tank  is  indeed  obsolescent. 

Shouldn’t  we  all  have  the  greatest  t 
terest  in  not  only  how  science  plan'  C 
destroy  battlefield  mobility  but  md 
more  in  what  is  being  done  to  prest 
it? 

Let’s  all  encourage  our  best  scieni' 
and  industrial  minds  to  produce  new 
better  antitank,  and  antimobility  w<? 
ons.  But  antitank-antimobility  weap 
are  defensive  in  essence  and  a  war  f 
yet  to  be  won  defensively.  So  let’s  o 
“take  counsel  of  our  fears”  but  insu< 
charge  our  scientists  with  the  task  olu 
venting  means  for  preserving  and  * 
proving  battlefield  mobility. 

Capt.  E.  R.  Brigi  J 
Armor 
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CAREER  MANAGEMENT  AND  YOUR  FUTURE 


THIS  is  the  second  in  the  series  of  articles  on  Career  Management  and  how  it  works.  If 

you  have  any  comment  or  questions  on  this  series  please  feel  entirely  free  to  write  the  edi¬ 
tors  or  Career  Management  Division. 


'otation  of  Assignments 


(IE  peacetime  mission  of  the  Army  is 
a  prepare  for  war.  So  it  is  imperative 
tt  the  Army  train  and  develop  an  of- 
„:r  corps  that  is  qualified  and  prepared 
:serve  effectively  in  any  emergency 
Jer  any  conditions.  The  best  way  to 
•  this  is  by  rotation  of  assignments. 
Generally  speaking,  rotation  of  assign- 
tints  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Career 
nagement  Division,  The  Adjutant 
jineral’s  Office,  and  the  commanders  in 
1  field.  CMD  assigns  officers  and  pro- 
ips  opportunity  for  schooling;  how- 
yr,  Career  Management  cannot  alone 
eelop  a  proficient  officer  corps.  Suc- 
tful  development  of  an  outstanding 
::er  corps  depends  primarily  on  the 
native,  willingness  and  ability  of  com- 
laders  to  rotate  officers  in  various  types 
duties. 

t)ur  complex  Army  has  many  fields 
:n  for  an  officer  who  desires  to  spe- 
dze.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that 
.officer  of  the  combat  arms  is  basically 
l  fundamentally  a  fighting  man.  For 
i  reason,  branch  material  assignments 
uld  continue  until  an  officer  has  corn¬ 
ed  the  branch  advanced  course  and 
jally  branch  qualified.  However,  in 
iain  individual  cases  upon  completion 
:hree  years  of  service,  officers  may 
l:r  certain  specialization  programs.  Af- 
ijan  officer  indicates  a  desire  to  spe- 
?ze,  he  may  expect  at  least  one  full 
i  in  the  selected  field  in  order,  that 
'Army  may  get  full  value  from  its 
ystment.  Additional  tours  may  be 
uted  by  requirements.  Where  pos- 
t,  assignments  to  specialized  duties 
^alternated  with  branch  assignments 
hat  the  officer  will  remain  fully 
ach  qualified. 

fclEER  Management  assigns  the  new- 
y  commissioned  lieutenant  to  the  ap- 
oriate  branch  school  for  basic  training 
■is  branch.  Upon  graduation,  he  is 
>;ned  to  troop  duty  for  the  first  few 
:s  °f  his  service;  it  is  during  this 
ud  that  the  commander  has  the  re- 
sibility  of  teaching  the  young  officer 
to  successfully  lead  troops  and  in¬ 
ducing  him  to  such  troop  duties  as 
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command,  supply,  vehicular  mainte¬ 
nance  and  teaching. 

CMD  controls  the  assignment  of  of¬ 
ficers  when  they  graduate  from  branch 
advanced  course.  Consistent  with  mili¬ 
tary  needs,  an  officer  can  expect  to  be 
assigned  to  one  of  four  broad  fields: 
additional  troop  duty,  staff,  civilian  com¬ 
ponents  or  specialization. 

The  “directed  and  recommended 
MOS,  one  of  the  most  effective  tools 
of  Career  Management,  was  suspended 
shortly  after  the  outbreak  of  the  Korean 
conflict.  If  either  or  both  are  reinstated 
more  officers  will  be  qualified  to  serve  in 
more  fields. 

CAREER  Management,  following  close¬ 
ly  the  officer’s  development,  deter¬ 
mines  the  type  of  assignment  that  will 
meet  requirements  of  the  Army  and  will 
be  most  beneficial  to  the  officer. 

An  officer  who  has  not  attained  full 
benefit  from  his  previous  troop  duty, 
due  either  to  poor  local  assignments  or 
unfortunate  circumstances,  may  be  re¬ 
assigned  for  additional  troop  duty  in 
order  to  become  fully  branch  qualified. 
Then  again  there  may  be  an  urgent  re¬ 
quirement  for  experienced  troop  officers 
in  some  particular  unit. 

Generally,  an  officer  upon  completion 
of  the  branch  advanced  course  has  ob¬ 
tained  the  necessary  schooling  and  ex¬ 
perience  to  qualify  him  for  staff  or 
civilian  component  duty.  To  the  staff, 
the  officer  brings  his  knowledege  of 
troops,  their  problems  and  their  view¬ 
point.  From  the  staff  he  learns  the 
planning,  coordination,  and  the  opera¬ 
tions  necessary  in  a  higher  command  for 
the  successful  employment  of  troops  on 
the  battlefield.  To  the  civilian  com¬ 
ponent  he  brings  his  background  and 
knowledge  of  the  professional  soldier 
and  imparts  this  knowledge  in  the  train¬ 
ing  of  our  citizen  soldiers. 

The  ensuing  years  to  the  grade  of 
lieutenant  colonel  are  served  in  any  com¬ 
bination  of  the  several  fields.  Successive 
tours  on  the  staff  should  not  be  in  the 
same  staff  activity.  Commanders  should 
strive  to  assign  officers  to  allied  duties 


such  as  placing  the  officer  with  a  supply 
background  in  G3  and  the  personnel 
man  in  G4.  It  is  the  duty  of  all  of  us 
who  are  responsible  for  assignments  to 
avoid  too  frequent  repetition  of  the  same 
type  of  staff  duty. 

Command  positions  are  relatively  few 
at  the  battalion  level  and  an  officer  may 
have  to  wait  several  years  for  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  lead  troops.  But  he  should 
have  this  opportunity,  and  the  earlier 
the  better.  It  is  here  again  that  the  divi¬ 
sional  and  large  installation  commanders 
can  assist  Career  Management  Division 
in  giving  an  officer  the  kind  of  duty  that 
will  broaden  his  experience. 

THE  importance  of  rotative  assignments 
lessens  considerably  for  officers  who 
reach  the  grade  of  colonel,  provided  their 
earlier  years  have  been  monitored  prop¬ 
erly.  At  this  stage  of  his  career,  the  able 
officer  will  be  qualified  to  perform  in 
many  different  fields.  There  are,  how¬ 
ever,  a  few  young  colonels,  who  have 
not  had  the  proper  rotation  of  assign¬ 
ments  in  the  past.  Here’s  an  example. 

Colonel  “A”  is  an  outstanding  officer. 
During  his  earlier  years  he  had  many 
various  duties  up  to  the  grade  of  captain. 
At  the  outbreak  of  World  War  II  he  was 
on  staff  duty.  Because  he  was  an  out¬ 
standing  staff  officer  commanders  kept 
him  on  staff  duties.  Now  he  needs  com¬ 
mand  duty  as  soon  as  possible.  Career 
Management,  with  the  assistance  of  com¬ 
manders  in  the  field,  will  give  Colonel 
“A”  the  duty  he  needs  to  round  out  his 
career. 

The  principles  of  rotative  assignment 
applied  with  common  sense  will  avoid 
the  two  major  pitfalls  which  confront 
us,  the  production  of  the  professional 
staff  man  and  the  perennial  commander. 

Career  Management  tries  to  make  it 
possible  for  each  officer  to  have  the  ex¬ 
perience  that  will  permit  him  to  over¬ 
come  any  emergency  or  obstacle  that 
may  come  up.  It  is  the  responsibility  of 
each  commander  to  assist  CMD  in  this 
task. 

[Next  month:  Selection  for  foreign 
service] 
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THE  ARTILLERY  SCHOOL 

M500  Series  Fuze  Adopted 

The  Artillery  is  now  using  the  M500 
series  fuze  (mechanical  time — superquick) 
as  a  standard  item,  the  Department  of 
Materiel,  TAS,  reports. 

The  new  fuze  is  far  superior  to  both  the 
M55  and  the  M67.  Temperature  frequent¬ 
ly  causes  erratic  functioning  of  the  time 
element  (i.e.,  powder  train)  in  the  M55. 
But  the  M500  is  not  affected  by  tempera¬ 
ture,  and  its  maximum  time  setting  is  in¬ 
creased  to  57  seconds  as  compared  with  the 
25-second  limit  of  the  M55.  The  new  fuze 
differs  from  the  M67  only  in  that  it  has 
a  point  detonating  element  to  cause  super¬ 
quick  action  in  the  event  of  time  mecha¬ 
nism  failure.  But  this  latter  feature  stands 
in  sharp  contrast  with  the  M67,  which, 
containing  no  such  element,  becomes  a  dud 
when  the  time  mechanism  fails  to  operate. 

In  addition,  the  M500  series  fuze  comes 
in  two  models  for  field  artillery  use:  the 
M500  for  standard  projectiles;  the  M501 
for  base  ejection  type  projectiles.  The  old 
M67  requires  Ordnance  modification  to  be 
employed  with  base  ejection  shells. 

Revised  FA  Battery  Test 

The  new  ATT  6-1,  a  revision  prepared 
by  TAS,  has  been  printed  and  distributed 
by  Department  of  the  Army.  The  test  is 
designed  to  ascertain  the  proficiency  of 
field  artillery  howitzer  or  gun  batteries,  ex¬ 
cept  8-inch  gun,  240mm  howitzer,  and 
280mm  gun  units. 

Certain  things  in  the  new  test  are  con¬ 
sidered  improvements  over  the  28  February 
1951  version  of  ATT  6-1.  Changes  of  note 
are— 

•  The  test  has  incorporated  a  check  list 
for  umpires;  this  will  serve  two  purposes: 
One,  grading  will  be  more  uniform  through¬ 
out  the  Army;  two ,  units  to  be  tested  can 
see  exactly  what  Army  Field  Forces  ex¬ 
pects  of  them  in  the  way  of  performance 
by  a  study  of  the  weights  assigned  the 
various  activities.  This  is  particularly  true 
with  regard  to  communication  require¬ 
ments. 

•  The  test  recommends  that  a  battery 
not  having  a  stabilized  strength  of  90  per 
•cent  of  its  authorized  strength  not  be  tested. 
If  the  battery  is  below  that  strength  and 
the  test  is  directed,  the  new  publication 
requires  that  the  chief  umpire  analyze  the 
distribution  of  personnel  within  the  battery 
and  make  appropriate  modifications  in  the 
test. 

•  The  test  provides  for  more  specific 
grading  of  the  various  activities  that  are 
included  in  the  rendezvous,  march  forward, 
and  occupation  and  organization  of  the  po¬ 
sition. 

•  The  test  provides  for  some  arbitrary 
grade  cuts  for  failure  to  organize  installa¬ 


tions  tactically,  for  serious  violations  of 
artillery  procedures,  and  for  rounds  falling 
within  friendly  front  lines. 

Reading  Improvement  Program 

All  personnel  at  Fort  Sill  have  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  participate  in  a  revised  read¬ 
ing  improvement  course  offered  free.  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  1952-53  Artillery  Officers’  Ad¬ 
vanced  Class  who  took  the  course  had  an 
average  increase  of  107  words  a  minute  in 
reading  rate  and  an  11  per  cent  increase 
in  comprehension.  Another  example  is  that 
of  a  recent  course  graduate  who  was  able 
to  increase  his  reading  rate  from  500  to 
1,500  words  a  minute  and  to  comprehend 
90  per  cent  of  the  material  he  covered.  In 
striking  contrast,  statistics  reveal  that  the 
average  American  adult  reads  only  300 
words  a  minute  and  comprehends  only  85 
per  cent. 

The  reading  improvement  program,  be¬ 
gun  in  1948  as  a  function  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  General  Subjects,  has  undergone 
a  complete  revision  this  year:  A  new  series 
of  tests  is  being  used  to  determine  the  in¬ 
dividual’s  progress  in  reading  rate  and  com¬ 
prehension  throughout  the  course.  New 
tachistoscopes  have  been  installed  in  the 
laboratory;  these  machines  show  timed  ex¬ 
posures  of  numbers  to  help  the  individual 
increase  his  visual  acuity  and  widen  eye 
span.  Another  device  is  a  reading  rate  con¬ 
troller,  which  causes  the  student  to  read 
at  accelerated  rates,  thus  forming  better 
reading  habits  and  increasing  reading  rate 
and  comprehension.  Purchase  of  two  diag¬ 
nostic  machines  for  the  reading  laboratory 
has  been  approved:  One  machine  is  an 
ophthalmograph,  which  photographs  the 
student’s  eyes  during  reading  and  thereby 
allows  both  the  student  and  the  supervisor 
to  review  the  eye  action  to  detect  improper 
eye  movements  that  adversely  affect  the 
reading  rate  and  comprehension.  The  sec¬ 
ond  device  is  a  sight  screener;  it  diagnoses 
muscular  deficiencies  of  the  optical  area. 

This  year  for  the  first  time,  the  Artillery 
Officer  Advanced  Class  will  be  so  sched¬ 
uled  that  the  laboratory  will  accommodate 
the  entire  class  concurrently. 

Terminology 

In  furtherance  of  the  SOLOG  program, 
representatives  from  TAS  recently  attended 
a  conference  at  The  Royal  Canadian  School 
of  Artillery,  Camp  Shilo,  Canada;  the 
senior  TAS  representative  acted  as  senior 
U.  S.  representative.  The  objective  of  the 
conference  was  to  reach  final  agreement  on 
standardization  of  artillery  terminology  and 
procedures  for  use  by  the  armies  of  the 
three  countries  concerned— the  United 
States,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  Canada. 
Preliminary  work  and  conferences  on  this 
project  have  been  conducted  during  the 
past  two  years.  Final  agreement  was  reached 


by  the  conferees  within  the  following  sj 
cific  areas: 

•  Standard  method  of  adjustment 
artillery  fire  by  the  forward  observer  ai 
air  observer. 

•  Standard  field  artillery  terminoloj 

An  interim  agreement  was  reached  or 

standard  form  for  artillery  meteorologii 
messages;  whereas,  standardization  of 
form  for  firing  tables  for  similar  ty 
weapons  was  suspended. 

It  is  expected  that  OCAFF  will  acct 
and  publish  the  terms  of  the  agreement 
the  near  future. 


New  Training  Hq 

On  1  August,  the  Office  of  the  Depi 
Commanding  General,  TAC,  was  est; 
lished  with  Brig.  Gen.  James  F.  Brittii- 
ham — formerly  Assistant  Commanda 
TAS— assuming  its  duties.  With  functiu 
similar  to  those  of  a  brigade  command! 
the  Deputy  CG  is  in  command  of  all  g  j 
eral  reserve  and  continental  operat:; 
units,  except  military  police,  at  TM 
While  his  responsibilities  center  primal 
around  training,  he  is  also  concerned  w 
disciplinary,  maintenance,  and  houseke' 
ing  standards.  When  USAR  and  NG  ur 
are  in  training  here,  he  will  assume  sim 
responsibilities  for  them. 

On  the  same  date,  Brig.  Gen.  Thor 
M.  Watlington  became  Assistant  Co 
mandant,  TAS. 


Summer  Camps  End 

Fort  Sill’s  biggest  summer  camp  sea 
in  recent  years  has  ended.  Nearly  4,. 
members  of  various  reserve  componr 
participated  in  the  June- August  traini 
while  operations  were  handled  by  five  s 
arate  camps.  Artillery  training  was  } 
dominant,  but  other  branches  were 
represented. 

Two  USAR  unit  camps  were  held,  e 
for  a  two-week  period.  Representing  s< 
twen.ty-five  reserve  organizations,  they  . 
a  combined  personnel  strength  of  appr 
mately  900.  A  senior  reserve  officer  was 
each  case,  appointed  Deputy  Camp  C 
mander. 

The  Fort  Sill  USAR  Schools  Can; 
different  in  concept  from  the  two  ij 
camps — opened  on  12  July  and  ran  vi 
26  July.  Students  and  instructors  vi 
drawn  from  all  USAR  Schools  in 
Fourth  Army  area.  Three  schools,  opt 
ing  concurrently,  were  incorporated  in 
one  camp:  an  artillery  school,  a  si 
school,  and  a  C&GS  school. 

The  longest  and  largest  of  the  ca? 
was  that  of  the  ROTC,  running  froir 
June  to  31  July.  Its  attendance  passed)* 
2,000  mark.  Some  eighty  higher  scl« 
were  represented.  1 

The  National  Guard  encampment  bd* 
on  16  August.  The  camp  was  heade<>5 
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XLI  Corps  Artillery,  and  participating 
rdsmen  came  from  Arkansas  and  Texas. 

IE  INFANTRY  SCHOOL 

leer  Candidate  School 

'IS  has  graduated  its  last  all-infantry 
[:er  Candidate  class.  The  new  classes 
composed  of  candidates  for  all  branches 
fpt  artillery  and  engineer. 

Inder  the  new  program  all  new  second 
tenants,  except  those  commissioned  in 
fntry,  will  attend  their  respective  branch 
?ce  schools  upon  graduation  from  the 
lty-two  week  Infantry  OCS. 

!^R  Training 

ctive  duty  training  for  reservists  from 
Intry,  Quartermaster,  Judge  Advocate 
:eral,  Medical  and  Chaplain  Corps 
iches,  within  the  Third  Army  Area, 
i  conducted  at  TIC  during  July  and 

iUSt. 

■his  instruction  was  designed  to  provide 
hr  and  enlisted  reservists  with  summer 

I  training  to  supplement  their  respective 
i  reserve  units  and  schools.  It  also  pro- 

II  a  means  of  keeping  abreast  of  the 
it  developments  in  military  organization 
operations. 

'he  Judge  Advocate  General  and  Chap- 
IS  Schools  provided  on-the-job  training 
tose  fields. 

\v  Book  Catalog 

'he  1953-54  edition  of  the  Catalog  of 
iuctional  Material  from  TIS  is  now 
sable.  The  new  catalog  lists  lesson 
ils,  problems  representative  of  the  map 
stems  presented  at  The  Infantry  School, 
^al  texts,  and  pamphlets  varying  from 
:jets  to  one-page  statistical  compilations, 
jell  as  maps  and  military  books.  The 
£  Infantry  Field  Manuals  are  also  avail- 
t  As  a  convenience  and  service  to  its 
og  customers  the  Book  Department 
: makes  available  school  and  training 
'lies.  For  the  new  1953-54  catalog 
i :  The  Book  Department,  The  Infan- 
chool.  Fort  Benning,  Georgia. 

ranced  Leaders  School 

C  started  an  Advanced  Leaders  School 
‘s  own  senior  noncommissioned  officers 
September  1953. 

]ie  three-week  course  is  designed  to 
ase  the  leadership  ability  of  Fort  Ben- 
1  s  noncommissioned  officers  and  poten- 
oncom missioned  officers  possessing  the 
red  technical  knowledge, 
fstruction  emphasizes  methods  of  in- 
Jtion,  drill  and  command  and  leader- 
! 

■ning  Areas  Named 

C  has  named  eleven  new  training 
;  for  Congressional  Medal  of  Flonor 
iDistinguished  Service  Cross  Winners 
'  orld  War  11  and  Korea. 
ie  new  assault  and  attack  course  and 
1  ranges  honor  six  officers  and  five  en- 
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listed  men  posthumously  awarded  the  na¬ 
tion’s  two  highest  decorations. 

Included  in  the  list  was  Brigadier  Gen¬ 
eral  Theodore  Roosevelt,  Jr.,  who  lost  his 
life  in  France  during  World  War  II;  Capt. 
Robert  E.  Roeder,  Italy,  1944;  Cpl.  Clair 
Goodblood,  Korea,  1951;  Capt.  Edward  C. 
Krzyzowki,  Korea,  1951;  2d  Lt.  Darwin 
K.  Kyle,  Korea,  1951;  Sgt.  William  G. 
Fournier,  Solomon  Islands,  1943;  Sgt.  John 
R.  Ruth,  Korea,  1951;  SFC  Robert  E.  Dare, 
Korea,  1950;  Cpl.  Charles  W.  Sherwood, 
Korea,  1951;  2d  Lt.  Alfred  P.  Dianda, 
Korea,  1950;  and  Col.  Harry  A.  Flint, 
Sicily,  1943. 

USAR  Orientation  Course 

The  Infantry  School  held  a  one- week 
orientation  course  in  August  for  fifty  USAR 
instructors,  Infantry  branch  directors  and 
USAR  school  commandants. 

The  purpose  of  the  course  was  to  famil¬ 
iarize  USAR  personnel  with  instructional 
material  furnished  the  schools  by  TIS, 
recommended  methods  of  presenting  the 
instructional  material,  new  technical  devel¬ 
opments,  and  changes  in  doctrine. 

ARMY-WIDE 

Research.  Many  scientists  in  and  out  of 
government  have  voiced  concern  over  the 
tendency  to  reduce  the  amount  of  money 
devoted  to  scientific  research  and  develop¬ 
ment  for  defense.  In  his  Saturday  Evening 
Post  articles,  Gen.  Bradley  joined  with 
them  by  suggesting  that  civilian  scientists 
and  engineers  participate  in  strategic  plan¬ 
ning  by  the  staff  of  the  JCS. 

Nicknames.  Official  designation  of  the 
25th  Infantry  Division  as  the  25th  “Tropic 
Lightning”  Infantry  Division  may  open  the 
way  for  other  divisions  with  famous  nick¬ 
names  to  have  them  officially  recognized. 
In  some  cases  there  could  be  controversy. 
The  2d  Infantry  Division,  for  example,  is 
called  the  “Indianhead”  Division  by  some 
and  “Second  to  None”  by  others.  There 
was  the  Southern  soldier  assigned  to  the 
26th  “Yankee”  Division  during  World  War 
II  who  went  home  on  leave  wearing  the 
“YD”  patch  on  his  left  shoulder.  Ques¬ 
tioned  by  his  unreconstructed  father  as  to 
the  meaning  of  the  initials,  the  lad  thought 
fast  and  replied:  “Yeah,  Dixie.” 

General  officer  assignments.  From  act¬ 
ing  Chief  of  Army  Field  Forces,  Lt.  Gen. 
John  E.  Dahlquist  became  Chief  of  AFF. 

.  .  .  Maj.  Gen.  Floyd  L.  Parks,  Chief  of 
Army  Information,  to  CG,  2d  Army.  .  .  . 
Maj.  Gen.  Albert  Pierson,  Chief  of  Joint 
MAG,  Philippines,  to  Director,  Joint  Air¬ 
borne  Troop  Board,  Fort  Bragg.  .  .  .  Maj. 
Gen.  William  N.  Gillmore,  Director, 
JATB,  to  Chief,  MAAG,  Thailand.  .  .  . 
Maj.  Gen.  Joseph  S.  Bradley,  Dep.  Dir.  of 
strategic  planning  for  the  JCS,  to  Europe, 
specific  assignment  unannounced.  .  .  . 

Duty  tours.  Far  East.  Effective  1  Oct. 
fixed  tours  of  duty  in  the  Far  East  will 


range  from  16  months  in  Korea  to  20-30 
months  in  Okinawa,  24  months  in  the 
Philippines,  and  24-36  months  in  Japan. 
Constructive  credit  earned  before  1  Oct. 
will  be  counted  by  converting  the  credits 
to  months  served  on  a  fixed  tour.  Marines 
plan  14-month  tour  in  Korea  by  March 
1954  and  will  gradually  extend  it  to  16 
months  if  “extension  of  Korean  service 
proves  necessary.”  .  .  . 

Zl.  RA  enlisted  men  returning  from  nor¬ 
mal  overseas  tour  will  serve  at  least  18 
months  in  ZI  before  becoming  qualified  for 
overseas  assignment  again. 

Rifle  matches.  At  Camp  Lejeune,  N.  C., 
scene  of  the  Southeastern  Regional  High 
Power  Rifle  Matches,  the  Army  rifle  team 
made  the  highest  score  of  any  team  using, 
the  service  rifle,  scoring  965  out  of  a  pos¬ 
sible  1,000,  the  highest  rifle  score  ever 
recorded  in  competition.  The  team,, 
coached  by  Lt.  Col.  William  G.  White, 
represented  the  Army  at  the  National 
Matches  at  Camp  Perry,  O.,  31  Aug.  to 
Sept.  7.  ...  At  Wildflecken,  Germany,  a 
19-man  team  from  the  2d  Bn.,  102d  Inf., 
43d  Div.,  represented  VII  Corps  and  won 
the  Prix  General  LeClerc  international 
small-arms  shooting  match.  Seven  nations 
competed;  the  British  team  was  second 
and  The  Netherlands  third.  Weapons  used 
were  Ml,  BAR  and  caliber  .45  pistol. 

Regular  officer  resignations.  Circular 
58,  dated  10  Aug.,  tells  RA  officers  the 
Army  will  accept  resignations  for  “com¬ 
passionate  reasons”  and  other  valid  reasons,, 
such  as  hardship,  health  and  safety.  How¬ 
ever,  resignations  will  not  be  accepted  from 
officers  who  have  not  completed  mandatory 
periods  of  service  or  have  other  obligations 
requiring  extended  service. 

Survivor  benefits.  The  new  law  making 
it  possible  for  service  personnel  to  share 
their  retired  pay  with  their  survivors  will 
go  into  effect  1  Nov.  and  joint  regulations 
setting  forth  the  requirements  and  the  ma¬ 
chinery  to  put  the  law  into  effect  will  be 
published  by  DOD  before  that  date. 

Exchanges.  The  subcommittee  of  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee  that 
looked  into  complaints  and  charges,  say  the 
American  Retail  Federation  found  that  they 
were  “reckless  and  heedless”  and  that  the 
principal  sources  of  criticism  “seem  to  be 
gossip,  boasting,  and  inferences  by  careless 
people.”  The  subcommittee  said  the  PX 
system  was  essential,  competently  managed, 
and  obeying  the  law. 

Commissaries.  Because  the  1954  defense 
appropriation  act  requires  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  to  certify  that  each  commissary  is 
necessary  or  it  must  be  closed,  the  Secretary 
has  ordered  a  survey  to  be  completed  before 
1  Nov.  of  all  commissaries.  The  survey 
must  consider  prices,  facilities,  and  con¬ 
venience  of  all  commercial  establishments 
in  each  area;  there  must  be  at  least  two 
commercial  facilities  in  each  area  to  pro¬ 
vide  “free  and  open  competition.” 
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★  BOOK  REVIEWS  * 


WELCOME,  INDEED 

ATOMIC  WEAPONS  IN  LAND  COMBAT.  By  Colo¬ 
nel  George  C.  Reinhardt  and  Lieutenant 
Colonel  W.  R.  Kintner.  Military  Service  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.  $3.95. 

“I  welcome  this  study  of  atomic  weap¬ 
ons  in  land  combat  as  a  first  step  in  wide¬ 
spread  discussion  of,  and  education  in,  a 
matter  vital  to  America  s  security,  Lieu¬ 
tenant  General  Manton  S.  Eddy  wrote  in 
the  foreword  of  this  book.  ( 

I  wholeheartedly  second  General  Eddy  s 
welcome  to  this  book,  and  particularly  for 
military  readers  and  regardless  of  their 
rank  or  length  of  service.  Security  con¬ 
siderations  have  necessarily  limited  to  a 
trickle,  relatively  speaking,  the  amount  of 


The  author  of  this  review  was  the  Com¬ 
manding  Officer  of  the  Artillery  Group 
that  fired  the  first  atomic  shell  from  the 
280mm  gun.  He  is  now  a  student  at  the 
Army  War  College. 


unclassified  official  doctrine  on  atomic 
weapons.  The  unfortunate  result  is  that 
only  a  very  few  of  us  have  enough  sound 
information  to  really  study  the  use  of 
atomic  weapons  on  the  battlefield.  Timely 
indeed  is  this  book  which  “explores  the 
implications  of  atomic  warfare  on  or  near 
the  battlefield  and  gives  a  forecast  of  what 
atomic  warfare  may  mean  to  all  combat 
rank  ..." 

Fortunately,  moreover,  the  substantial¬ 
ity  of  Atomic  Weapons  in  Land  Combat 
is  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  the  authors 
wrote  it  while  serving  together  in  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Analysis  and  Research  of  the 
Command  and  General  Staff  College  at 
Fort  Leavenworth.  Although  they  are  care¬ 
ful  to  note  that  the  book  in  no  way  reflects 
the  official  views  of  the  Department  of  the 
Army,  the  reader  cannot  be  unmindful  of 
the  fact  that  the  Command  and  General 
Staff  College  is  a  primary  source  spring 
for  the  development  of  tactical  doctrine 
for  the  target  level  of  this  book— namely, 
“ .  .  .  the  problems  which  atomic  warfare 
poses  to  division,  regimental  and  battalion 
commanders  ..." 

Atomic  Weapons  in  Land  Combat  is  ex¬ 
ceptionally  readable  and,  equally  important, 
is  in  language  readily  understandable  to 
all  readers,  civilian  or  military.  In  addition 
to  an  index,  the  book  includes  an  appen¬ 
dix  into  which  are  gathered  certain  useful 
definitions,  charts  and  tables. 

The  authors  adhere  to  the  thesis,  now 
generally  accepted,  that  the  advent  of  the 
atomic  era  has  not  altered  the  fundamental 
principles  of  war.  It  is  only  their  applica¬ 
tion  that  has  changed. 

Following  a  brief  historical  review  of 
earlier  “absolute”  weapons,  a  reasoned  de¬ 
bunking  of  some  of  the  “scare”  stories  on 
radiation  effects,  and  a  brief  discussion  of 
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the  several  means  of  delivering  atomic 
weapons,  the  authors  launch  into  their 
analysis  of  the  use  of  atomic  weapons  in 
various  types  of  land  operations.  Journal 
readers  got  a  taste  of  the  book  from  the 
lengthy  excerpt  published  in  the  Septem¬ 
ber  issue. 

Tactics  for  the  offensive  and  defensive 
to  include  airborne,  amphibious,  and  cer¬ 
tain  special  operations  are  examined.  Logi¬ 
cally  and  interestingly  they  raise  and  dis¬ 
cuss  the  question  “Is  firepower  now  king?” 
suggesting  that  a  new  look  must  be  taken 
at  the  “classic  concept”  of  fire  and  move¬ 
ment.  They  point  out  that  maneuver  will 
in  the  future  most  certainly  be  strongly 
influenced  by  the  capabilities  of  atomic 
weapons.  Traditionally,  artillery  and  other 
supporting  fires  have  been  planned  to  fit 
into  and  to  support  a  maneuver  concept, 
this  concept  being  designed,  ideally  and  if 
possible,  to  hit  the  enemy  with  over¬ 
whelming  power  at  his  weakest  point. 
Mindful  of  the  awesome  lethality  of  atomic 
weapons,  the  authors  suggest  that  future 
commanders  may  find  it  preferable  (and  I 
borrow  their  words)  to  “hit  the  mostest  with 
the  biggest,”  with  the  scheme  of  maneuver 
being  built  to  maximize  the  exploitation 
possibilities  created  by  the  atomic  weapons 
fire  plan. 

The  chapter  on  training— the  authors 
label  it  “The  Indispensable  Ingredient”— 
is  solidly  down-to-earth  and  easy  to  read 
and  understand.  Command  leadership  is 
discussed,  to  include  the  authors’  ideas  of 
the  staff  organization  that  will  be  required, 
both  in  the  early  stages  (that  is,  from  the 
present  time  until  there  exists  a  broad  base 
of  understanding  of  the  capabilities  of 
atomic  weapons)  and  after  we  have  grown 
mature  in  their  employment.  They  belittle 
the  need  for  an  atomic  special  staff  section, 
as  such,  but  give  emphasis  to  the  require¬ 
ment  for  training  experienced  general  staff 
officers  in  all  aspects  of  atomic  warfare. 
Heavy  emphasis  is  given— and  properly  in 
this  writer’s  view— to  the  impelling  need 
for  all  experienced  leaders  to  erase  from 
memory  the  basically  undisciplined  prac¬ 
tices  that  were  frequently  condoned  during 
World  War  II— security,  supply  economy, 
camouflage  and  concealment,  discipline, 
mobility,  communications  and  other  fun¬ 
damentals  are  analyzed  against  the  antici¬ 
pated  character  of  land  combat  of  the 
future.  Also  presented  are  the  authors’ 
views  on  probable  organizational  trends; 
specifically,  they  anticipate  that  “atomic 
warfare  campaigns  may  witness  divisions  of 
half  a  dozen  brigades,  each  fully  capable 
of  directing  the  combat  destinies  of  six  to 
eight  relatively  self-sufficient  battalions. 

The  authors  admit  in  conclusion  that 
“the  advent  of  atomic  weapons  on  the  bat¬ 
tlefield  is  horrible  to  contemplate,”  but 
hasten  to  add  that  “none  save  romanticists 
have  ever  discovered  a  battlefield  lacking 


in  horror,  whether  its  weapons  have  bee 
tomahawks  or  machines.”  And  their  fin 
note  is  one  of  confidence  that  the  fr< 
world  will  not  “suffer  in  numbers  or  scie 
tific  development”  and  will,  if  forced  t 
“use  them  with  a  skill  and  determinate 
that  cannot  be  overcome.” 

It  will  come  as  no  surprise,  and  least  i 
all  no  doubt  to  the  authors,  that  any  mi 
tarily  mature  reader  of  Atomic  Weapons 
Land  Warfare  will  find  himself  placii 
question  marks  on  the  page  margins  0: 
posite  certain  statements  and  ideas.  Hew 
ever,  and  as  already  suggested,  this  is  t] 
most  valuable  purpose  this  timely  book  w 
serve— to  stimulate  the  forward  projectit}; 
of  reader  thinking.  Will  any  logical  mil! 
question  that  other  than  the  thin  surfaj 
of  the  potentialities  of  atomic  weapons  (j 
the  battlefield  has  thus  far  been  scratchej 

Artillerymen  (and  this  writer  happens 
be  one)  will  be  disappointed,  to  use  a  ve 
mild  term,  at  what  they  will  construe  ! 
an  apparent  lack  of  appreciation  that  f 
support  is  the  artilleryman’s  battle  bu 
ness.  The  enviable  artillery  esprit  rests 
its  proud  record  as  the  greatest  killer 
the  battlefield;  and  artillery  officers  ha 
coordinated  the  fire  support  (artillery,  ' 
and  naval)  for  the  greatest  military  ope 
tions  in  our  nation’s  history.  Apparent 
however,  these  authors  would  have  t' 
general  staff  carve  out  and  take  over  t 
heart  of  the  artillery  battle  business.  “Th, 
ough  knowledge  of  atomic  tactical  ca] 
bilities  and  limitations,”  they  say,  ‘V 
permit  these  general  staff  officers  to  adv 
commanders  on  the  integration  of  ator 
weapons  into  their  operations.”  And  a  fii 
lines  later:  “Although  a  tendency  to  reg; 
tactical  atomic  weapons  as  just  another  fo 
of  artillery  must  not  be  exaggerated,  th 
is  indeed  a  similarity  in  the  fire  plans 
both  types  of  weapons.”  These  stateme 
are  unsatisfying  to  artillerymen. 

Properly,  and  throughout  the  book, 
authors  emphasize  the  reasons  why, 
make  suggestions  how,  our  intelligence  * 
pabilities  must  be  improved  in  order  * 
capitalize  on  atomic  weapons  capabilit. 
And,  relatedly,  they  emphasize  and  c- 
tion  us  that  the  number  of  atomic  weap> 
made  available  for  tactical  purposes  may  ‘ 
limited.  Projecting  one’s  thinking  fowl 
(and  this  writer,  like  the  authors,  has) 
information  concerning  present  or  pland 
stockpiles  of  atomic  weapons)  these  rt 
weapons  are  here  and,  unquestionably,  L 
to  stay  and,  again  unquestionably,  will5 
improved  at  the  maximum  rate  possible 
our  remarkable  American  genius  for  tr 
nological  advance.  Should,  then,  our 
ward  thinking  be  bounded  by  a  cone* 
or  framework  of  limited  weapon  availal* 
ty?  And,  again  relatedly,  should  our 
ward  thinking  not  include  an  attempt 
correlate  traditional  concepts  and  requ5- 
ments  for  accuracy  against  the  vastly1' 
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sequences  clearly  traced.  Brilliant  synopses  of 
each  campaign  and  the  intervening  peace  pe¬ 
riods  make  this  actually  an  indispensable  mili¬ 
tary  history  of  the  United  States.  Illustrated 
with  29  maps  and  battle  plans. 
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•  The  biggest  military  campaign  in 
history  began  in  June  1941  when  Hit¬ 
ler’s  Panzers  thundered  to  the  gates  of 
Moscow.  Less  than  four  years  later  the 
Red  Army  was  in  Berlin.  What  had 
happened?  The  famed  World  War  II 
Polish  Army  commander  reviews  the 
entire  Eastern  Campaign  and  shows 
that,  in  fact,  the  Russians  didn’t  win — 
the  Germans  lost. 


'The  best  book  which  has  yet  appeared 
in  any  country  and  in  any  language,” 
writes  Col.  Truman  Smith  in  his  intro¬ 
duction,  "that  deals  with  the  causes  of 
the  German  catastrophe  in  Russia.  It 
is  a  particularly  significant  book  for 
three  reasons.  General  Anders  is  a 
highly  skilled  professional  soldier.  He 
has  examined  all  available  sources — 
German,  Russian,  and  neutral.  Finally, 
he  is  about  as  impartial  a  writer  on 
this  controversial  subject  as  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  find.” 


$4.00 


At  all  bookstores,  or  write 


creased  lethality  of  atomic  weapons?  With 
national  survival  the  possible  if  not  the 
probable  stake,  surely  a  relative  plenty 
of  atomic  weapons  for  land  combat  must 
be  our  goal.  We  military  men  must  not  be 
caught  short  in  our  forward  thinking. 

Despite  the  foregoing  “haymaker”  on 
artillery,  honestly  swung,  this  review  ends 
with  the  thought  on  which  it  opened.  Wel¬ 
come  indeed  is  this  timely  and  stimulating 
book.  It  richly  deserves  a  wide  reader  au¬ 
dience. — Colonel  DeVere  Armstrong. 

WASHINGTON,  THE  MAN 
THE  GREAT  MAN.  By  Howard  Swiggett.  Dou¬ 
bleday  &  Company,  Inc.,  New  York,  1953. 
491  Pages;  Index;  $5.00. 

Like  Minerva,  who  sprang  full  grown 
and  in  full  armor  from  the  head  of  Zeus, 
George  Washington  makes  his  entrance  on 
page  one  of  this  book,  aged  forty-three,  to 
command  the  Continental  Army  at  Cam¬ 
bridge.  His  career  before  that  is  prologue 
that  does  not  concern  Mr.  Swiggett,  who  is 
bent  on  making  Washington  a  human 
being  instead  of  a  monument.  Mr.  Swig- 
gett’s  unacademic  approach  to  biography 
and  history  results  in  a  vivid  picture  of 
the  head  of  the  Revolutionary  Army,  of 
Washington  the  President,  and  of  the  final 
years  of  the  Father  of  his  Country.  More 
than  that,  it  brings  to  life  Washington’s 
important  contemporaries  and  the  events 
of  the  war  and  of  the  early  days  of  the 
Republic.  Tactical  details  of  battles  are 
almost  completely  omitted,  but  this  is  ad¬ 
vantageous  in  revealing  Washington  ‘  as 
a  complex  but  comprehensible  human  be¬ 
ing.”  Mr.  Swiggett’s  skillful  use  of  the 
critical  episode,  the  illuminating  anecdote, 
the  essential  fact  of  history  in  letters,  dia¬ 
ries,  memoirs  and  records  of  the  time  main¬ 
tains  the  reader’s  interest  throughout  at  a 
high  level.  The  book  is  a  fascinating  study 
of  Washington’s  leadership  and  of  the 
American  soldiers  and  politicians  in  the 
war  that  established  our  independence.— 
Brigadier  General  Donald  Armstrong 

HAIG 

HAIG:  MASTER  OF  THE  FIELD.  By  Major  General 
Sir  John  Davidson.  British  Book  Centre,  New 
York,  1953.  158  Pages;  $4.50. 

THE  FRIVATE  PAPERS  OF  DOUGLAS  HAIG  1914- 
1919.  Edited  by  Robert  Blake.  British  Book 
Centre,  1952.  383  Pages. 

Field  Marshal  Haig,  who  led  the  British 
Expeditionary  Force  in  France  from  De¬ 
cember  1915  to  the  end  of  World  War  I, 
was  a  controversial  figure.  Early  writers 
such  as  Duff  Cooper,  Charteris,  and  Bo- 
raston  have  presented  him  as  soldier  of 
unshakable  tenacity  and  incorruptible  in¬ 
tegrity.  To  their  way  of  thinking  Haig 
ranked  with  the  greatest  soldiers  of  British 
history.  His  professionally  “sound”  pro¬ 
gram  of  concentrating  all  military  resources 
on  the  Western  Front  was  contrasted  favor¬ 
ably  with  the  “amateur”  strategy  which 
sought  to  attack  the  enemy  coalition  on  its 
weakest  front.  In  Haig’s  advocacy  of  a 
strategy  of  concentric  attacks  against  the 
German  lines  of  communication  in  1918 
these  writers  saw  the  mark  of  a  great  com¬ 


mander.  They  failed,  however,  to  get  the 
estimate  of  Haig  across  to  the  British  pul 
lie,  a  failure  which  was  attributed  to  tl 
wickedness  of  “politicians”  like  Lloy 
George. 

Haig’s  critics,  on  the  other  hand,  con 
plained  that  he  wasted  his  men  on  an  ui 
productive  front  for  four  years  simply  b 
cause  he  could  not  think  of  anything  el: 
to  do.  They  pointed  to  his  misuse  of  tl 
tank  in  1916  and  to  his  stubborn  adherent 
to  failing  offensives  on  the  Somme  ar 
Passchendaele  as  proof  of  his  mediocrit 
Haig’s  less  scrupulous  critics  accused  b 
headquarters  of  “doctoring”  military  repoi 
to  deceive  the  government.  Certainly  tl 
relations  between  British  soldiers  and  thei 
civilian  superiors  reached  a  low  ebb 
World  War  I. 

Haig  took  no  part  in  the  controver 
which  raged  about  his  command  in  Franc 
Though  he  kept  a  voluminous  diai 
through  the  war  years,  no  writer  exce> 
Duff  Cooper  was  allowed  to  quote  from 
Haig  discouraged  his  friends  from  rushii 
to  his  defense  with  books  and  articles  ai 
was  content  to  let  time  vindicate  his  reco 
in  France.  His  heirs  have  at  last  permit! 
excerpts  of  his  diary  to  be  published  ai 
General  Davidson,  his  former  operatic 
officer,  has  written  a  defense  of  his  co: 
mand  decisions  from  1917-1918. 

Both  Mr.  Blake,  the  editor  of  the  H; 
papers,  and  General  Davidson  feel  that  tl 
military  weakness  of  France  from  191 
1918  was  one  of  the  most  important 
unknown  facts  about  World  War  I.  It  v 
concealed  from  the  world  at  large  by  Hai 
offensive  program  in  1917  which  ale 
made  the  Allied  victory  possible.  Haig  c< 
cealed  his  first  knowledge  of  the  mutin 
in  the  French  Army  in  1917  from  the  Ca 
net.  His  alleged  reason  for  doing  so,  t) 
it  was  given  to  him  in  confidence  by  G < 
eral  Petain’s  chief  of  staff,  can  hardly  / 
credited.  One  does  not  keep  that  kind 
information  from  his  government  sim  ’ 
because  it  was  given  in  confidence  by 
headquarters  which  specialized  in  break  jj 
promises.  Haig’s  real  reason  was  he  fea  1 
that  this  gloomy  news  would  encounl 
Lloyd  George  to  call  a  halt  to  offens: 
operations  on  the  Western  Front.  In  tt 
case  Haig  believed  the  Germans  wol 
win  the  war  by  default. 

It  will  strike  many  readers  as  amaz] 
that  Haig  and  Davidson  thought  it  '5 
praiseworthy  for  a  British  general  to  d 
ceal  the  state  of  the  French  Army  from  $ 
own  government  for  fear  that  it  would  t 
act  wisely  on  this  information.  Grant  g 
that  Lloyd  George  was  a  scoundrel,  it  set  s 
hard  to  sanction  such  conduct  simply  “ 
cause  military  leaders  could  not  trust  e 
civilian  leaders  to  act  in  the  nation’s  >‘ 
terest. 

If  Haig  is  to  receive  credit  for  kee{g 
Britain  and  France  in  the  war  from  F1’ 
1918,  which  was  after  all  a  political  t) 
he  cannot  escape  responsibility  for  the  !l 
of  the  action  he  inspired.  To  judge  fB 
his  diary  he  had  no  conception  of  wjj 
the  victory  was  going  to  cost  the  Bri*1 
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or  of  the  relation  of  this  cost  to 
ie  value  of  the  victory.  No  doubt  Haig 
personally  detested  bloodshed  and  would 
lave  been  glad  to  see  the  war  end,  but 
lere  is  no  hint  anywhere  in  the  published 
iersion  of  his  diary  that  he  would  have 
pnsidered  a  settlement  on  less  than  vic¬ 
arious  terms.  The  British  and  French  peo¬ 
ple  found  it  a  hit  difficult,  after  the  war, 
\  reconcile  the  value  of  the  victory  with 
'$  cost— no  matter  what  Haig  thought.  The 
■neral  apathy  with  which  the  French  and 
ritish  people  went  to  war  in  1939  and 
e  ineffective  way  in  which  at  least  the 
rench  fought,  was  not  entirely  due  to 
eakness  brought  about  by  the  losses  suf- 
red  in  1914-1918  so  much  as  it  was  to 
e  widely-held  suspicion  that  the  leader- 
lip  of  1939  was  not  only  prepared  to 
}peat  the  methods  of  1914-1918  but  was 
};ain  doggedly  prepared  to  pay  the  costs. 

I  The  Private  Papers  of  Haig  make  pos- 
^le  a  new  estimation  of  Haig  the  man, 
it  they  do  not  permit  a  radically  new  view 
?  be  taken  of  him  as  a  soldier.  However 
Articulate  he  might  be  in  speech,  Haig 
fis  by  no  means  a  fumbling  writer.  He 
Id  a  surprising  sense  of  humor  as  well  as 
Teen  appreciation  of  the  weaknesses  of 
h  fellow  soldiers.  One  page  of  his  diary 
vll  give  the  details  of  a  sermon  he  heard 
c  Sunday;  the  next  will  recount  Joffre’s 
sge  opinion  of  the  kilt  as  the  military 
L'iform:  “Pour  l’amour,  oui,  mais  pour  la 
s|erre,  non.”  Haig’s  diary  shows  that  he 
dild  turn  a  deft  trick  in  the  field  of  in- 
tjgue— if  necessary. 

•American  readers  will  be  amused  at  the 
vincialism  of  Haig  which  permitted  him 
t| write  on  his  first  meeting  with  Pershing: 

‘5  was  much  struck  with  his  [Pershing’s] 
?iet,  gentlemanly  bearing— so  unusual  for 
i  American.  .  .  .  His  AG  [Alvord]  and 
Xj.S.  [Harbord]  are  men  of  less  quality, 
i,d  are  quite  ignorant  of  the  problems  of 
didern  war.  The  C.G.S.  is  a  kindly,  soft 
((king  fellow  with  the  face  of  a  punchinel- 
i  •  •  ”  Again,  but  still  in  a  surprised  vein, 
y wrote  to  Lady  Haig:  “I  have  been  see- 
f  a  good  deal  of  Americans  lately,  and 
dust  say,  speaking  from  my  own  expen¬ 
se,  our  ideas  of  what  American  men  are 
i-  was  quite  wrong.  Those  we  are  work- 
t  with  are  quiet,  unassuming,  practical 
<;lows.  Entirely  unlike  the  fashionable 
fhkees  we  used  to  see  in  London  .  .  .” 
J^ater,  however,  when  Pershing  refused 
(amalgamate  our  troops  with  the  British 


il  French  armies  Haig  described  him  as 
'ry  obstinate  and  stupid.”  In  his  opinion 
tvas  “ridiculous”  to  think  that  an  Ameri 


a  army  could  function  without  French 
'(British  staff  assistance  “in  less  than  two 
<rs.”  In  his  eagerness  to  discredit  the 
herican  staff  performance  in  the  Meuse- 
]pnne,  Haig  repeated  without  confirma- 
L  the  legend  that  American  troops  were 
tally  starving  ’  because  our  supply  ar- 
^gements  had  broken  down, 
pertainly  Haig’s  refusal  to  accept  honors 
rn  the  British  government  until  the 
unded  and  sick  members  of  the  BEF 
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were  provided  for  marks  him  as  a  great 
man.  Nothing  in  the  diary,  however,  shows 
that  he  was  aware  that  the  combination  of 
the  entrenched  machine  gun  and  barbed 
wire  had  created  a  condition  from  1914- 
1918  in  which  his  traditional  solutions 
were  inappropriate.  It  was  his  misfortune 
not  to  have  lived  at  a  time  when  tenacity 
and  minor  improvements  in  infantry  tactics 
were  all  that  was  required  of  a  great  com¬ 
mander.  No  one  has,  I  think,  put  the  case 
of  Haig’s  professional  narrowness  with  more 
charity  than  Lord  Tweedsmuir:  “Lie  was 
first  and  foremost  a  highly  competent  pro¬ 
fessional  soldier.  Now,  a  soldier’s  profes¬ 
sionalism  differs  from  that  of  other  crafts. 
He  acquires  a  body  of  knowledge  which 
may  be  varied  and  enlarged  by  new  condi¬ 
tions,  such  as  new  weapons  and  new  modes 
of  transport,  but  which  in  essence  is  a 
closed  technique  ...  a  powerful  mind 
might  work  brilliantly  inside  its  limits  with 
little  impulse  to  alter  the  fundamentals. 
Change  and  expansion  were  consequently 
in  the  nature  of  a  revolution,  and  were 
brought  about  either  by  a  great  genius,  or 
—slowly  and  grudgingly— by  some  cata¬ 
clysmic  pressure  of  facts.  Hence  the  more 
competent  and  better  trained  a  soldier  was, 
the  more  averse  he  would  be  to  alter  his 
creed  till  its  failure  had  been  proved  with 
utter  finality.”  Nothing  in  these  two  books 
alters  the  weight  of  that  opinion.— LI.  A. 
DeWeerd 


MORE  MICHENER 

THE  BRIDGES  AT  TOKO-RI.  By  James  A.  Mich- 

ener.  Random  House,  Inc.,  1953.  147  Pages; 

$2.50. 

In  this  fine  novel  Mr.  Michener  has 
restated  with  considerable  artistry  the  fun¬ 
damental  reason  why  free  men  will  accept 
the  risk  of  wounds  and  death,  sometimes 
at  incredible  odds,  in  battle  against  their 
country’s  enemies. 

He  puts  it  this  way:  “.  .  .  almost  with¬ 
out  knowing  it  he  uttered  the  tricky  words 
that  bind  a  man  to  duty,  those  simple 
words  that  send  men  in  jet  planes  against 
overwhelmingly  protected  bridges:  ‘If  Cag 
can  fly  that  flak,  so  can  I.’  That  was  what 
kept  the  Navy  system  working.  You  could 
weasel  out  any  time,  but  within  the  essence 
of  your  conscience  lived  the  memory  of 
other  men  no  less  afraid  than  you  who 
were  willing  to  tackle  the  dirty  jobs.  So 
you  stuck.” 

This  is,  to  some  extent,  an  oversimplifica¬ 
tion  of  a  complex  problem  in  psychology, 
but  it  is  fundamentally  true— as  true  for 
the  infantryman,  the  artilleryman,  the  tank¬ 
er,  the  sailor,  for  any  man  who  fights,  as 
it  is  for  Mr.  Michener’s  pilots.  It  is  some¬ 
thing  that  military  men  have  known  for  a 
number  of  years,  and  that  many  non-mili¬ 
tary  writers  about  the  military  have  largely 
ignored  or  distorted. 

Briefly,  The  Bridges  at  Toko-ri  is  the 
story  of  a  carrier  task  force  operating  off 
Korea.  The  title  is  also  the  name  of  the 
target  its  pilots  have  been  after  for  many 
months— perhaps  the  toughest  target  in  Ko¬ 
rea-four  vital  bridges  in  a  deep  valley  with 
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the  only  approaches  at  either  end,  guarded 
along  its  length  by  a  complex  of  around 
two  hundred  antiaircraft  guns. 

The  people  of  the  novel— the  people  who 
are  concerned  with  blowing  up  the  bridges 
— are  never  fully  developed,  hut  Mr.  Mich- 
ener  is  very  good  at  sketching  in  back¬ 
ground  with  a  few  words  or  an  incident 
from  the  past  so  that  we  can  understand 
his  characters  even  though  we  do  not  see 
them  as  entirely  whole  people. 

This  is  a  short  novel  and  a  deceptively 
simple  one.  The  things  Mr.  Michener  says 
are  things  the  fighting  man  already  knows, 
but  he  has  gone  a  long  way  toward  ex¬ 
plaining  to  the  earthbound  soldier  the  feel 
of  the  air  and  of  the  men  who  must  fly  and 
fight  there.  He  has  done  this  better  than 
anybody  who  has  written  about  it  since 
St.  Exupery  gave  us  Night  Flight.  He  has 
also  explained  skillfully,  simply  and  dra¬ 
matically  the  operations  of  a  task  force  and 
the  mechanics,  themselves  often  dramatic, 
of  getting  the  jets  on  and  off  the  carriers. 

Mr.  Michener  is  trying,  in  short,  to  show 
the  American  people  the  cost  of  the  war  in 
Korea,  in  men  and  in  suffering,  because, 
as  Admiral  Tarrant  puts  it,  “If  we  refuse 
to  acknowledge  what  we’re  involved  in, 
terrible  consequences  sometimes  follow.” 
Let  us  hope  he  succeeds  where  others  have 
failed.— O.C.S. 

THE  UKRAINE 

UKRAINE  UNDER  THE  SOVIETS.  By  Clarence  A. 

Manning.  Bookman  Associates,  New  York, 

1953.  223  Pages;  $3.50. 

This  excellent  and  concise  history  of  the 
Ukraine  between  1917  and  1950  ought  to 
be  read  by  every  student  of  modem  Eastern 
Europe.  The  recent  history  of  the  LIkraine 
is  a  terra  incognita  for  most  of  us.  While 
heretofore  there  always  has  been  the  handy 
excuse  that  it  was  most  difficult  to  get  at 
the  facts,  Professor  Manning  now  has  filled 
the  gap  in  our  literature:  His  book  must 
be  considered  as  a  standard  work  which, 
for  the  first  time,  familiarizes  the  American 
reader  with  the  essential  knowledge  about 
modern  LIkrainian  life. 

The  customary  disregard  of  the  Ukrain¬ 
ian  question  derives  from  a  widespread 
opinion  that,  while  the  Ukrainians  un¬ 
doubtedly  form  a  nation,  their  development 
to  full-fledged  and  mature  nationhood  is 
only  in  its  early  beginning  and  that  the 
Ukrainian  nationality  is  more  in  the  nature 
of  a  literary  idea  than  of  a  political  reality. 
The  essential  point  is  that  the  development 
of  the  Ukrainian  nation  has  progressed  very 
rapidly  during  the  past  40  years.  As  time 
goes  by,  the  Ukrainian  question  will  be¬ 
come  increasingly  more  important.  If  only 
by  implication,  Professor  Manning’s  book 
drives  home  the  point  that  it  is  no  longer 
safe  to  ignore  the  Ukrainian  problem 
which,  in  one  way  or  another,  bids  fair 
to  become  one  of  the  crucial  issues  of  our 
time. 

The  book  describes  in  detail  Communist 
policies  which  officially  protect  and  stimu¬ 
late  national  cultural  life  and  which  al¬ 
legedly  uphold  national  independence.  No 


nation  is  culturally  and  linguistically  more 
closely  related  to  the  Russians  than  the  ( 
Ukrainians.  In  no  case  would  it  be  more 
reasonable  to  expect  the  Soviet  Russians  to 
live  up  to  their  own  principles.  The  facts 
are,  however,  that  from  the  very  start  the  | 
Moscow  communists  have  made  every  effort 
to  undermine  and  destroy  Ukrainian  na¬ 
tionhood. 

Even  the  most  knowledgeable  expert  in 
matters  of  Soviet  tricks  and  tactics  will  find 
described  in  this  book  a  weapon  of  which 
he  never  heard  before;  the  dictionary.  Be¬ 
lieve  it  or  not,  they  adopted  a  policy  aim¬ 
ing  at  the  disintegration  of  the  Ukrainian 
language  from  within.  This  disintegration 
is  accomplished  by  issuing  dictionaries 
which  suppress  LIkrainian  terms  and  which 
put  forward,  especially  in  the  technical 
fields,  Russian  expressions.  The  official 
theory  is  that  “thanks  to  the  Russian  lan- 
ouase,  the  Ukrainian  has  been  able  to 
acquire  the  capacity  to  respond  to  the  needs 
of  socialist  construction.”  The  purpose  is 
to  force  “LIkrainian  to  become  a  dead  lan¬ 
guage  and  by  an  inverted  purism  .  .  .  to- 
compel  the  Ukrainians  to  recognize  that 
Russian  and  Russian  alone  is  in  a  position 
to  grow  and  develop.” 

Two  minor  criticisms  must  be  made. 
Professor  Manning  claims  that  the  concept 
of  spreading  the  Bolshevik  revolution  by 
armed  force  “collapsed  with  the  defeat  of 
the  Red  army  at  Warsaw  in  1920  and  .  . .' 
was  then  condemned  by  Lenin  himself.” 
This  is  entirely  incorrect  as  I  think  I  was 
able  to  show  in  my  own  A  Century  of  Con¬ 
flict.  Moreover,  it  is  a  most  dangerous 
illusion  to  perpetuate.  My  second  criticism 
is  as  follows:  Professor  Manning  produces 
figures  concerning  the  human  toll  of  the 
various  famines  in  the  LIkraine.  I  do  not- 
quarrel  with  the  author  about  his  refusal 
to  print  even  a  single  footnote  in  the  entire 
book;  in  fact,  I  applaud  this  bold  attempt. 
But  I  do  think  that  he  should  have  indi-[ 
cated  how  he  arrived  at  his  figures.  With¬ 
out  proof  or  calculation  the  reader  cannot, 
know  whether  the  human  toll  run  into  the 
millions  or  not.  As  long  as  no  documenta 
tion  is  given,  such  figures,  however  correcl| 
they  may  be,  must  be  treated  as  mere  as 
sertions. 

Professor  Manning’s  study  is  based  upor 
a  series  of  detailed  studies  prepared  by  £ 
group  of  LIkrainian  DP  scholars.  This  it 
one  of  the  first  efforts  to  make  intelligent 
use  of  such  people.  It  is  certainly  an  indi 
cation  of  how  valuable  DP  scholars  coulc 
be  to  the  cause  of  the  free  world  if  the) 
only  were  allowed  to  produce  in  thei 
fields  of  knowledge  and  interest.  After  all 
in  the  absence  of  documentary  materials 
personal  experience  is  one  of  the  few 
sources  at  our  disposal  with  which  we  car 
study  events  behind  the  Iron  Curtain.- 
Stefan  T.  Possony 
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YOUR  BIG  GAME  RIFLE  The  Gun  that  Won  the  West 


by  DR.  HENRY  M.  STEBBINS 

jeteran  or  beginner — every  sports  rifleman  can  use  ex- 
,  advice  to  save  himself  time  and  money,  and  get  the 
;  possible  performance  from  his  rifles  and  ammunition, 
e  is  expert,  unbiased  appraisal  of  American  big-game 
5  from  1873  to  1952.  Use  it  to  aid  in  the  selection  of 
proper  rifle;  and  use  it  again  and  again  to  get  the  best 
of  the  one  you  select. 

$5.00 


by  DR.  HAROLD  F.  WILLIAMSON 

For  gun  bugs,  ballisticians,  cartridge  collectors,  econo¬ 
mists  and  historians.  It’s  a  book  to  read,  and  a  book  for 
reference.  Contains  the  complete  history  of  the  Winchester 
organization,  photographs  and  information  on  every  model 
Winchester  ever  sold  commercially,  tables  of  Winchester 
cartridge  information,  and  practicaly  a  museum  full  of  his¬ 
torical  pictures  in  addition  to  those  of  the  firearms.  Ac¬ 
claimed  by  gun  editors  all  over  the  United  States. 

$10.00 


nsmithing  Simplified 

HAROLD  E.  MacFARLAND 

ere,  at  last,  is  an  author  who  doesn’t 
ct  you  to  have  an  engineering  degree 
an  Ordnance  base  shop  at  your  dis- 
1.  He  writes  in  non-technical  terms  so 
[gun  owner  can  understand  him,  and 
-alizes  that  the  average  man  is  limited 
mds  and  tools.  MacFarland  empha- 
the  practical  side — plus  safety.  A 
ing  gunsmith  lets  you  in  on  the  secrets 
k  trade. 
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BOOK  OF  THE  GARAND 

by  MAJOR  GENERAL 
JULIAN  HATCHER 

The  detailed  description  of  the  design, 
operation,  stripping,  and  ballistics  of  the 
Garand  from  the  first  primer-operated 
model  of  the  early  20s  to  the  sniper  models 
issued  late  in  World  War  II.  Photos  and 
detailed  diagrams  make  every  principle 
and  operation  crystal  clear.  For  every  sol¬ 
dier’s  library. 

$6.00 
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Cartridges 

ol.  II:  Centerfire  American  and  British  Pistol 
and  Revolver  Cartridges 

by  H.  P.  WHITE  and  B.  D.  MUNHALL 

11-scale  silhouette  photographs  of  cartridges  with  corn- 
measurements,  history,  ballistics,  manufacturer  and 
on  every  cartridge  loaded  commercially.  A  must  for 
p  identification  bureaus,  cartridge  collectors,  and  hand- 
enthusiasts. 

Per  Volume  $  7.50 


WHY  NOT  LOAD  YOUR  OWN? 

by  COLONEL  TOWNSEND  WHELEN 

Now  in  its  third  large  edition.  Complete  information  on 
handloading  for  beginners;  a  valuable  reference  for  ex¬ 
perienced  handloaders.  Colonel  Whelen  stresses  safety  above 
all;  the  loads  recommended  have  been  tested  and  approved. 
As  shooters  learn  how  handloading  decreases  costs  and  in¬ 
creases  accuracy,  shooting  becomes  more  popular  as  a  na¬ 
tional  sport.  Whelen’s  book  is  now  the  standard  work  in 
the  field. 
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FAST  THINKING  AND  GUTS 

Private  Jesus  R.  Hernandez  never 

lost  his  wits  or  his  courage 


EACH  war  we  get  involved  in  produces 
its  surprises,  some  big  and  some  little. 
Korea  was  no  exception,  and  one  of  the 
small  but  annoying  surprises  was  how 
seldom  Americans  escaped  or  evaded  cap¬ 
ture.  No  reason  for  this  was  ever  estab¬ 
lished,  only  the  fact  was  noted.  Perhaps 
our  training  lacked  something,  or  per¬ 
haps  our  indoctrination  was  faulty.  That 
escape  and  evasion  could  be  accom¬ 
plished  by  fast  thinking  and  guts  was 
occasionally  demonstrated. 

This  is  the  story  of  Private  Jesus  R. 
Hernandez,  Company  G,  7th  Infantry. 

On  1  June  1953  Hernandez’s  platoon 
was  occupying  a  part  of  the  MLR  in  the 
higher  hill  area.  Shortly  after  dark, 
Hernandez,  as  part  of  a  six-man  outpost 
group,  moved  out  onto  the  forward  slope 
of  the  ridge,  where  it  occupied  camou¬ 
flaged  foxholes. 

This  outpost  position  had  excellent  ob¬ 
servation  and  fields  of  fire  towards  the 
enemy,  hut  visibility  to  the  rear  was 
blocked  by  brush  and  scrub  growing 
fifteen  or  twenty  yards  back. 

After  midnight,  while  Hernandez  and 
the  corporal  commanding  the  outpost 
were  on  alert,  Hernandez  reported  three 
times  that  he  heard  movement  in  the 
brush.  He  suggested  reversing  the  BAR, 
but  the  corporal  decided  to  leave  it  cov¬ 
ering  the  front  approaches. 

Hernandez  was  right,  for  immediately 
after  his  third  warning,  six  enemy  sol¬ 
diers  attacked  from  the  rear  of  the  out¬ 
post.  Hernandez  and  the  corporal 
promptly  threw  hand  grenades,  driving 
them  back  into  the  brush,  but  the  action 
drew  enemy  artillery  fire  which  de¬ 
stroyed  the  outpost.  Hernandez  was  hit 
in  both  legs  and  both  feet,  two  men 
were  killed  and  the  remaining  three 
were  so  seriously  wounded  that  they 
could  not  move. 

As  the  artillery  fire  lifted,  five  or  six 
enemy  soldiers  moved  in  from  the  rear, 


The  author  of  this  article  requested 
anonymity  as  he  said  he  had  nothing  to 
do  with  it  except  to  write  it.  He  is  a 
colonel  of  twenty-five  years  of  service  in 
Armor  and  has  contributed  to  this  maga¬ 
zine  previously. 
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firing  submachine  guns.  Hernandez 
threw  a  grenade  and  attempted  to  reverse 
the  BAR,  but  the  shelling  had  knocked 
down  camouflage  netting  and  entangled 
the  weapon  so  that  he  could  not  free  it. 
He  jumped  to  cover  in  a  nearby  fold  of 
the  ground. 

He  saw  the  enemy  go  through  the 
outpost  position,  shooting  both  the  dead 
and  the  wounded.  They  took  one  body 
by  the  heels  and  began  to  drag  it  towards 
their  own  lines.  This  brought  them  to¬ 
wards  Hernandez  and  he  was  discovered. 
He  played  dead,  with  his  arms  out¬ 
stretched  and  a  hand  grenade  cupped 
loosely  in  his  right  hand.  One  of  the 
enemy  took  the  hand  grenade  while 
another  grabbed  him  by  the  feet  and 
began  to  drag  him  towards  the  enemy 
lines. 

To  his  horror,  Hernandez  discovered 
that  the  enemy  was  dragging  him  and 
the  man  through  a  friendly  mine  field. 
He  thought  seriously  about  attempting 
to  tell  the  enemy  that  they  were  in  the 
mine  field,  but  remembering  how  the 
enemy  had  shot  the  dead  and  wounded  a 
few  minutes  earlier,  he  believed  he 
would  be  shot  immediately  if  he  showed 
any  sign  of  life.  He  decided  that  if  he 
was  going  to  die,  a  mine  explosion  would 
be  quick  and  take  a  few  enemy  along 
with  him.  Luckily,  they  got  through  the 
mine  field  without  mishap. 

After  dragging  the  two  about  a  mile, 
the  soldiers  stopped  on  top  of  a  small  but 
steep  hill.  Here,  one  of  them  kicked 
Hernandez  viciously  about  the  body  and 
in  the  side.  After  about  a  dozen  kicks, 
Hernandez  managed  to  roll  himself 
down  the  steep  slope,  stopping  at  the 
bottom  of  the  hill,  about  forty  yards 
away  from  the  enemy. 

One  of  the  soldiers  came  running 
down  the  hill  after  him.  The  man  had 
a  submachine  gun  slung  around  his 
neck  with  the  weapon  dangling  free  in 
front  of  him.  As  he  reached  Hernandez, 
he  leaned  over  to  pick  him  up,  but 
Hernandez  seized  the  weapon,  turned 
the  muzzle  into  the  enemy’s  face  and 
fired  a  burst,  killing  him  instantly. 

The  enemy  soldiers  on  top  of  the  hill 
started  firing  in  his  direction.  But  Her¬ 


nandez,  with  considerable  effort,  man 
aged  to  point  his  newly  acquired  weapon 
towards  the  crest  of  the  hill,  held  the 
trigger  down  and  emptied  the  drum 
This  drove  the  enemy  back  under  cover 
Hernandez  staggered  to  his  feet  and  was. 
able  to  run  about  fifty  yards  to  soma 
heavy  brush  where  he  hid. 

After  a  few  minutes  of  excited  talk  the 
enemy  soldiers  began  to  search  the  area 
around  the  bottom  of  the  hill.  However 
Hernandez  had  run  partly  up  the  hill 
and  had  concealed  himself  so  well  thal 
the  enemy  gave  up  their  search  afte 
fifteen  minutes. 


HERNANDEZ  waited  another  fifteeij 
minutes,  until  he  was  sure  the  enenrj 
had  gone,  and  then  began  to  crawl  ii 
the  general  direction  of  our  lines.  Hi 
wounds  were  bleeding  and  he  was  s 
weak  that  he  was  forced  to  stop  ever 
few  yards  to  rest.  Finally  he  reached  th 
top  of  the  hill,  where  he  saw  enem 
artillery  fire  bursting  on  the  forwan 
slope  of  a  ridge  about  a  mile  away.  H| 
assumed  that  the  shelling  was  directs 
against  our  outposts,  and  was  soon  abl 
to  confirm  this  by  spotting  the  muzzl 
blast  from  a  tank  in  the  same  vicinity 
After  resting  for  about  ten  minutes  h 
continued  his  crawl  until  he  came  to  th 
edge  of  a  mine  field  which  he  reco[ 
nized.  It  took  him  another  ten  minutt 
to  find  a  safe  lane  through  the  field. 

Once  through  the  field  he  saw  som 
men  on  the  skyline  and  crawled  towarc 
them.  He  felt  sure  that  only  Americar 
would  be  so  exposed.  He  was  right  an 
he  was  soon  challenged,  recognized,  an, 
picked  up. 

Private  Llernandez  had  done  aboi 
everything  that  could  be  expected  of 
soldier.  Although  painfully  crippled,  1 
never  lost  his  wits  nor  his  courage,  k 
defended  his  position  as  long  as  1 
could,  and  only  afterwards  did  he  set 
his  own  safety.  He  took  prompt  adva 
tage  of  the  first  opportunity  afforded  hi 
to  escape  and  was  quick  and  bold  enou< 
to  be  completely  successful.  Most  n 
portant,  he  never  lost  his  determinatk 
to  “survive”  and  escape  from  a  fanai 
enemy. 
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Accurate  Field  Testing 


of  X-Band  Radars 

WITH  MICROLINE*  TEST  SET 
AND  RANGE  CALIBRATOR 


Included  in  Sperry’s  complete  line  of  Microline 
instruments  are  the  38A  Test  Set  (TS  147B/UP) 
and  the  AN/UPM-1 1  Range  Calibrator  for  the 
accurate  testing  of  X-band  radars.  These  equip¬ 
ments,  of  rugged  design  for  field  usage,  can  also 
be  employed  in  laboratory  and  production  testing. 


VIODEL  38A  Test  Set  (TS  147B/UP) 

This  portable  test  set  is  suitable  for  measurements  on  all 
adar,  beacon  or  missile  systems  in  the  8500-9600  me. 
ange.  It  supplies  microwave  signals  of  known  frequency 
nd  power,  either  continuous  wave,  frequency  modulated 
<r  externally  modulated.  It  also  measures  the  power  and 
requency  of  external  signals  in  the  above  frequency 
ange.  Model  38A  contains  a  direct  reading  frequency 
neter,  wattmeter  and  signal  generator  which  allow  the 
neasurement  of  power  and  frequency  of  radar  trans¬ 
mitters  as  well  as  receiver  sensitivity,  bandwidth,  recovery 
ime  and  AFC  action.  Tuning  of  the  frequency  meter  is 
ccomplished  with  both  a  direct  and  a  5  to  1  reduced 
rive  mechanism  for  ease  of  determining  narrow  pulsed 
ignals  as  short  as  0.2  microseconds. 


MODEL  AN/UPM-1 1 
RANGE  CALIBRATOR 

This  instrument  is  used 
to  test  X-band  fire-con¬ 
trol  radars  which  oper¬ 
ate  in  the  8500-9600 
me.  frequency  band.  It 
receives  microwave  sig¬ 
nals  from  a  radar  and 
responds  with  accu¬ 
rately  spaced  pulses 
thereby  providing  a 
means  of  calibrating  the  radar  range.  It  can  also  be  used  to 
boresight  the  antenna  axis  of  any  X-band  radar  system. 


PECIFICATIONS: 

l-F  Power  Output:  Adjustable  from  —7  to  —85  dbm 

decibels  relative  to  one  milliwatt). 

l-F  Power  Input:  From  +7  to  +30  dbm. 

Iccuracy:  + 1 .5db.  A  calibration  chart  is  supplied. 

requency  Meter  Accuracy:  +T5  me.  absolute  at  25 °C 
nd  60%  RH.  Calibration  point  9310  +  1.0  me. 

)ur  nearest  district  office  will  be  happy  to  supply  further 
^formation  on  these  and  other  Microline  instruments. 


SPECIFICATIONS: 

Range  Markers:  200  to  50,000  yds.  depending  on  delay  line 
Accuracy:  +  5  yards 

Repeatability  of  readings  (same  radar  system):  +  1  yard 
T uning:  Manual  or  AFC  .  T.  M.  reg.  u.  s.  rat.  off. 
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"  CONSULTANT  " 


The  From  Line  Siory  of 
Marlin  Syslems  Engineering 

You  don’t  talk  to  this  man  about  theories  of 
aerodynamics  or  blue-sky  plans  for  tomorrow  s 
conquests  of  space.  He’s  boot-high  in  the 
mud  and  bloody  reality  of  today. 

With  this  man,  it  has  to  work  and  work  now.  “Yeah,” 
he  says,  “it’s  good.”  Or  else  he  says, 

“The  hell  with  it.” 

Today,  this  man  is  a  technical  consultant  on 
everything  we’re  doing  at  The  Glenn  L.  Martin 
Company.  He’s  at  every  proving  ground,  at  every 
launching  of  a  new  aircraft,  guided  missile  or 
electronic  weapon. 

And  he’s  seeing  the  results  of  an  entirely  new 
top-security  operation  known  as  MSE— Martin 
Systems  Engineering— in  which  aircraft  are  designed, 
not  as  today’s  flying  vehicles,  but  as  the  co-ordinated 
and  controlled  spaceborne  systems  of  tomorrow. 

This  man  must  give  the  nod — or  else.  And  he  has,  on 
a  rapid  succession  of  major  MSE  developments 
that  are  under  security  wraps.  But  he  can 
tell  you  that— 

You  will  hear  more  about  Martin ! 
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The  Month’s  Mail 


Neiv  Efficiency  Report 
To  the  Editors: 

Your  article  by  General  Bergin  on  the 
new  officer  efficiency  report  [October  issue] 
was  of  great  interest.  However,  on  close 
study,  I  fail  to  see  where  any  extensive 
improvements  have  been  made.  Sections 
11a  and  b  are  pure  eyewash.  Even  so 
the  report  isn’t  bad  if  they  will  only  adopt 
a  page  from  the  Marine  Corps  and  provide 
a  space  for  the  officer  being  rated  to  sign 
the  report  indicating  that  he  has  read  it 
and  give  him  an  opportunity  to  rebut  rat 
ings  he  believes  to  be  unfair.  Such  state¬ 
ments  from  the  officer  being  rated  might 
give  a  better  insight  into  the  officer’s  fit¬ 
ness  than  a  whole  file  of  opinion  reports. 

Col.  Redleg 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Best  Years  of  Our  Lives 
To  the  Editors: 

I  have  never  had  a  desire  to  write  a  let¬ 
ter  to  an  editor  but  since  reading  your  Au¬ 
gust  issue  I  must  congratulate  the  author 
of  the  fine  article,  “Give  Us  Back  Our 
Pride.’’  It  tells  those  of  us  who  want  to 
know  just  what  really  is  wrong  with  the 
Army.  Many  of  us  Regulars  are  fed  up 
with  the  way  we  have  been  pushed 
around. 


THIS  MONTH’S  JOURNAL 


In  these  pages  there  is  a  lot  of  varied 
reading  for  soldiers  with  varied  interests. 

If  you  like  to  tinker  with  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  combat  outfits  you’ll  dig  right  into 

The  Infantry  Division:  Triangular  or 
Square? 

If  you’re  scientific-  or  engineer-minded 
you’ll  whip  over  to  Target  Attack  to 
take  a  reading  on  the  artillery’s  new  gun 
data  computer. 

If  you  are  a  logistics  officer  or  a  critic 
of  the  logisticians  you  won’t  pass  up  An 

Invasion  is  Jeopardized.  Nor  will  you 

pass  it  up  if  you  were  anywhere  near 
Omaha  or  Utah  beaches  on  6  June  1944. 

The  tactical  minded  will  want  to  see 
what  Lt.  Edward  L.  Murphy,  Jr.,  has  to 
say  about  Night  Fighting. 

And  every  reader  will  "expertize”  Col. 
E.  N.  Kirsten’s  Promotion  System  in 
Transition. 

These  are  just  a  few  of  the  highlights. 
In  addition  there  are  a  couple  of  helpful 
"gadget”  pieces,  letters  from  readers  who 
have  something  to  sound  off  about,  and 
book  reviews  that  will  give  you  a  broad¬ 
ened  view  of  the  world  and  your  profes¬ 
sion. 

4. 


I  have  more  than  eleven  years  of  serv¬ 
ice;  I  am  proud  of  the  service  which  I  hope 
to  make  a  career  but  I  doubt  if  I  shall  if 
things  keep  up  as  they  are.  I  would  be 
better  off  getting  out  and  taking  a  civil 
service  job  than  trying  to  make  the  Army 
a  career. 

I  don’t  think  that  all  the  glory  should 
be  given  us,  but  when  little  respect  or 
interest  is  shown  those  of  us  who  have 
given  the  best  years  of  our  lives  to  the 
service  and  we  are  deprived  of  those  things 
we  have  enjoyed  for  many  years,  it  is  about 
time  for  us  Regulars  to  holler  real  loudly. 
This  seems  to  be  a  married  men’s  army 
and  I  think  we  ought  to  appreciate  the 
hardships  that  fall  on  married  service 
families. 

Still  the  service  can’t  be  beat. 

Sgt.  Gerald  A.  Smith 
7729  Special  Service  Group 
APO  696-A,  c/o  PM 
New  York,  New  York 

No  Discipline 
To  the  Editors: 

Of  late  there  has  been  considerable  dis¬ 
cussion  on  the  subject  of  why  so  few 
young  men  want  a  Regular  commission. 
But  I  seldom  see  mentioned  a  factor  which 
I  believe  serves  to  keep  many  men  from 
going  RA— the  discipline  the  service  de¬ 
mands. 

A  great  number  of  Americans  reaching 
maturity  are  strangers  to  discipline.  Dur¬ 
ing  childhood  and  the  teens  they  were 
seldom  subjected  to  it.  This  is  due  largely 
to  the  thinking  of  many  “modem”  edu¬ 
cators  and  “experts”  on  child  care,  who 
hold  that  discipline  is  an  evil  to  be  avoided. 

Whether  these  educators  are  right  or 
wrong  is  a  very  broad  question.  But  there 
is  no  denying  the  fact  that  this  theory,  in 
varying  degrees,  is  widely  held,  and  has 
influenced  the  upbringing  of  many  Ameri¬ 
cans  in  recent  decades. 

Small  wonder  that  young  men  brought 
up  in  such  a  manner  find  the  Service  un¬ 
attractive! 

Lieut.  F.  L.  Young,  Jr. 
Hq  &  Hq  Co,  5th  Cav  Regt 
APO  201,  c/o  PM 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Commissaries 
To  the  Editors: 

I  have  just  read  “On  Commissaries  and 
Productivity”  [September  issue].  As  a 
member  of  one  of  the  civilian  components, 
some  of  the  current  problems  of  Regulars 
do  not  come  to  my  attention.  I  was  fa¬ 
miliar  with  the  curtailment  of  post  ex¬ 
change  functions,  but  had  not  known 
about  the  elimination  or  curtailment  of 
commissary  service.  I  would  greatly  ap¬ 
preciate  any  information  which  you  might 
give  me  as  to  the  status  of  any  legislative 
bill  affecting  this  service. 


I  heartily  concur  in  what  you  have  h< 
to  say.  I  would  like  to  interest  myself,  j 
my  small  and  feeble  way,  as  an  individu 
citizen,  in  stopping  further  curtailment  i 
commissary  and  similar  privileges. 

I  have  no  personal  interest  in  this  ma 
ter,  as  I  am  not  privileged  to  purcha 
from  post  exchanges  and  commissaries  e 
cepting  when  on  active  duty,  but  tb 
constant  chipping  away  at  service  righ 
by  small  civilian  pressure  groups  mak 
my  blood  boil. 

Brig.  Gen.  George  W.  Trousdai 
39th  Inf.  Div. 

La.  Nat.  Gd. 

Monroe,  La. 

To  the  Editors: 

“Commissaries  and  Productivity”  promf 
me  to  suggest  that  perhaps  the  Associate 
should  become  a  lobbying  organization. 

I  can  appreciate  the  impressive  arg 
ments  against  such  a  course.  But  if  tl 
Association,  representing  the  best  intere; 
of  our  Army  in  a  non-official  sense,  doesi 
go  about  securing  such  advantages  for  t] 
Army  as  it  may  deem  advisable,  who,  I  a 
forced  to  ask,  will  do  it? 

There  is  nothing  intrinsically  wroi 
with  lobbying.  And  military  organizatio 
in  this  country,  through  their  civili; 
“auxiliaries,”  long  have  engaged  in  it.  Lex 
at  what  to  our  jaundiced  eyes  have  becor 
the  spectacular  results  achieved  throiy 
work  of  the  various  National  Guard,  M, 
rine  and  Navy  interests. 


NEXT  MONTH’S  JOURNAL 


Lt.  Col.  Robert  B.  Rigg  isn’t  advisii 
you  to  be  rebellious  or  subversive  in  Bio 
Up  Your  Commander.  On  the  contra 
he  urges  you  to  get  in  good  with  the  0 
Man  by  showing  a  bit  of  imagination 
devising  realistic  training  problems.  1 
packs  his  message  full  of  all  kinds 
helpful  hints  that  will  give  you  an  irresis 
ble  impulse  to  outdo  him. 

Operation  Touchdown  by  Lt.  C 
Virgil  E.  Craven  tells  the  story  of  an  i!j 
fantry-tank  attack  on  bloody  Heartbre 
Ridge  in  Korea  by  the  2d  Infantry  Di 
sion. 

In  Gridding  the  Single  Vertical  Ph 
tograph,  Lt.  Col.  John  C.  Remy  sho 
us  a  fast  and  simple  method  of  restituti 
points  from  a  map  to  a  photograph. 

Can  infantry  and  armor  successfu 
team  together  in  preplanned  night 
tacks?  In  Tanks  and  Infantry  at  Nig 
Capt.  Harlan  G.  Koch  gives  the  rest 
of  a  study  of  an  Armored  School  co 
mittee  that  interviewed  many  experienc1 
commanders. 

Plus  all  this  there  will  be  our  otl 
regular  departments:  Cerebrations,  Be 
Reviews,  the  Month’s  Comment,  and  1 
Month’s  Mail. 

COMBAT  FORCES  JOURN 


Congressmen  and  others  in  government 
'.erstand  the  functions  of  lobbying,  and 
ntimes  it  seems  to  be  the  only  way  to 
y  through  a  program.  If  we  in  the 
ny  are  to  rely  on  traditional  means  of 
.ying  our  story  to  the  Congress  and  the 
Eminent  we  are  going  to  continue  to 
behind  in  what  has  deplorably  become 
arm  of  “competition”  with  the  other 
iiches  of  the  service,  and  our  nation’s 
;  interests  may  perhaps  not  be  served  by 
C  slow  downward  slide  of  the  Army, 
he  problems  associated  with  “Commis- 
fcs  and  Productivity”  are  symptoms  of  a 
per  evil,  a  misunderstanding  on  the  part 
Congress  and  others  as  to  the  functions 
i  role  of  the  Army.  This  we  should 
tffiow  set  out  to  correct.  And  if  it  re- 
les  lobbying,  then  we  must  do  it.  Cer- 
fiy  that  is  a  form  of  our  duty  as  much  as 
i  hing  else  we  do. 

Name  withheld  by  Request 

:he  Editors: 

On  Commissaries  and  Productivity” 
it  be  commended.  It  is  really  time  that 
teone  spoke  out  frankly  in  favor  of  the 
f  serviceman  who  has  little  to  say  .  .  . 
ly  blood  ran  high  when  I  read  that  a 
r"ld  War  II  officer  had  the  boldness  and 
deity  to  say  that  we  are  overpaid  and  are 
i  productive.  .  .  .  What  gave  that  ex- 
fer  the  opinion  that  military  life  is  so 
ihr  Military  life  is  much  more  rigid 
we  are  subject  to  numerous  rules  and 
stations. 

dually,  the  serviceman  isn’t  paid  as 
ijuately  as  his  civilian  counterpart.  He 
xs  many  hours  overtime  and  is  not  re- 
aerated  with  double  time  or  time  and  a 

i.ats  off  to  the  author  for  such  a  mag- 
fent  article. 

Sgt.  Earl  P.  Powell 

fisional  Co.  2827 
b  872,  c/o  PM 
b  York,  N.  Y. 

emissaries  and  PXs 
jhe  Editors: 

i  regard  to  your  truth-packed  article 
ommissaries,  Amen! 

‘ould  arrangements  be  made  for  re- 
i!ts  for  benefit  of  the  general  public  via 
tj  magazines  as  Coronet,  Reader’s  Di- 
i  and  other  publications?  The  mili- 
‘l  (and  military-minded)  people  who 
J  this  article  will  know  it  to  be  the 
Ji;  let’s  place  the  facts  before  the  “bar 
ablic  opinion”  and  attempt  to  “kill  off” 
who  would  attempt  to  pass  harmful 
Ration  against  enlisted  men  and  wom- 
;and  officers. 


CHANGING  STATION? 

Don’t  forget  to  notify  us  of 
your  change  in  address.  Sim¬ 
ply  send  your  name,  old 
address  and  new  one  to: 

Circulation  Manager 
Combat  Forces  Journal 

1529  18th  St.,  N.W. 

Washington  6,  D.  C. 


I’ll  be  looking  for  “On  Commissaries 
and  Productivity”  in  one  or  more  civilian 
publications. 

Cpl.  Donald  F.  MacLean 
6103  ASU,  Det  #3 
Br.  U.S.D.B. 

Lompoc,  Calif. 

•  We  wish  the  big  magazines  would  take 
an  interest,  but  unfortunately  they  don’t. 

Chamber  of  Commerce  Support 
To  the  Editors: 

I  read  the  very  pertinent  editorial  “On 
Commissaries  and  Productivity”  and  I  feel 
compelled  to  comment  on  this  latest  ma¬ 
neuver  against  the  services. 

I  live  with  my  family  on  the  Fort  Ord 
reservation,  and  use  the  commissary  there. 
It  is  currently  being  investigated  for  the 
House  subcommittee.  I  am  enclosing  a 
headline  from  the  front  page  of  our  local 
paper— the  Monterey  Peninsula  Herald  (see 
cut).  It  is  all  quite  self-explanatory  and 
should  prove  of  considerable  interest. 

Several  front  page  editorials  in  this 
paper  indicate  a  rather  unique  attitude  on 
the  part  of  the  local  people— and  quite 
refreshing,  don’t  you  think?  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  however,  as  we  all  know  too  well, 
the  outlook  of  some  of  our  legislators  is 
somewhat  different.  But  then,  as  you 
say,  “soldiering  and  politics  don’t  mix,” 
and  so  perhaps  I  had  better  stop  here 
before  saying  something  regrettable. 

Capt.  R.  B.  Elliott 

Box  124 

Presidio  of  Monterey,  Calif. 

To  the  Editors: 

We  old  reservists  and  retired  personnel, 
who  have  seen  service  in  sundry  wars  and 
studied  during  the  interim,  are  viewing 
with  apprehension  the  present  attitude 
towards  the  purchase  of  rations  at  com¬ 
missaries  and  saddle  soap  at  the  PX.  It  is 
astounding  but  apparently  true.  The  one 
ray  of  light  is  that  people  stationed  in 
fairly  remote  posts  or  bases  may  still  be 
able  to  purchase  daily  necessities. 


There  is  a  large  commissary  at  Fairchild 
AFB,  twenty-two  miles  west  of  this  city; 
but  there  are  thousands  of  people  stationed 
there  with  married  quarters,  as  well  as  men 
on  duty  who  live  in  town.  I  go  out  there 
two  or  three  times  a  year  to  get  some  good 
cured  meats,  cheese  and  issue  groceries. 
When  the  AAF  was  served  by  the  QMC 
in  commissaries  the  store  was  open  from 
eight  until  noon  for  authorized  purchasers. 
Most  of  the  civilian  opposition  is  directed, 
or  has  been,  towards  the  post  exchange 
system,  for  self-centered  reasons,  and  this 
has  been  agitated  for  years. 

There  is  a  meeting  tonight  of  the  Dis¬ 
abled  Emergency  Officers  of  the  World 
Wars;  we  are  not  strong,  but  I  will  take  it 
up  with  them  and  urge  those  present  to 
write  their  congressmen  to  urge  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  the  commissary  and  the  post¬ 
exchange  systems. 

Yes,  as  Rudyard  Kipling  wrote  about 
“Tommy  Atkins”— “Chuck  ’im  out,  the 
brute!  until  the  guns  begin  to  shoot”— 
And  then  he’s  called  a  “thin  red  line  of 
heroes”.— 

Capt.  Albert  H.  Sundahl 
Retired 

W.  2515  Boone  Ave. 

Spokane,  Wash. 

Fly  ’em  in  in  Pieces 
To  the  Editors: 

We  have  been  hearing  a  lot  of  talk  in 
the  past  few  years  about  air  transportabil¬ 
ity  for  all  ground  combat  units.  Airborne 
enthusiasts  have  been  whooping  it  up  for 
truly  strategic  airheads  of  field  army  size, 
completely  supplied  by  air.  But  despite  all 
the  enthusiasm,  and  despite  the  tremen¬ 
dous  developments  in  heavy  drop  tech¬ 
niques,  there  remains  one  large  question. 
How  can  we  get  a  medium  tank  into  the 
air,  let  alone  into  the  airhead? 

If  you  consider  the  size  of  the  plane 
needed  to  lift  a  2JA-ton  truck,  you  can 
imagine  the  giant  that  would  be  required 
to  lift  the  medium  tank.  Supposing  for 
a  moment  that  such  a  plane  could  be 
built,  the  cost  of  lifting  a  battalion  of 
medium  tanks  into  the  airhead  would  be 
all  but  ridiculous. 

The  idea  of  developing  a  special  light 
(under-gunned  and  under-armored)  tank 
for  airborne  use  is  really  no  solution  at  all. 
The  need  remains  for  a  medium  tank  in 
the  airhead. 

Why  can’t  American  ingenuity  design 
a  medium  tank  that  could  be  broken  down 
into  three  or  four  loads,  which  could  be 
quickly  and  easily  reassembled  in  the  field? 
The  loads  might  consist,  for  example,  of 
the  turret  assembly  (including  the  gun), 
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SPECIAL  AUTOMOBILE  FINANCING 
SERVICE  AND  LOANS 

To  Commissioned  Officers  & 
Warrant  Officers  Wherever 
Located 

Minimum  restriction  on  the 
Movement  of  Cars  Overseas 


This  organization  founded  in  1924  by  a 
group  of  retired  officers  specializes  in 
rendering  financial  assistance  to  officer 
personnel. 


FEDERAL  SERVICES  FINANCE  CORPORATION 

ami  .Ajjilluites 

Washington  6,  D.  C. 


Alexandria,  Va.  — 

Augusta.  Ga.  _ 

Bethesda,  Md. _ 

Columbus,  Ga.  _ 

Honolulu.  T.  H. _ 

Long  Beach,  Calif. 

Louisville,  Ky. _ 

Panama  City,  R.  P 
Warrington,  Fla. _ 


_ 113  No.  8L  Asaph  St. 

Marion  Bldg.,  739  Broad  St. 
...  4650  East  West  Highway 

_  3257  Victory  Drive 

_  1410  Kapiolani  Blvd. 

_ 110  Ocean  Boulevard 

_  606  S.  4th  Street 

_ Ave.  Nacional  No.  29 

_ 31  Navy  Boulevard 


the  engine,  possibly  some  of  the  armor, 
and  the  remaining  hull  and  suspension 
system.  These  loads  could  be  carried  in 
present  type  assault  transports,  or  possibly 
could  be  landed  by  the  use  of  the  heavy- 
drop  technique. 

Considering  the  inherent  payload  limita¬ 
tions  of  the  helicopter,  such  a  breakdown 
of  the  tank  seems  to  offer  the  only  hope 
for  the  future  tactical  use  of  helicopters  in 
operations  involving  units  larger  than  the 
battalion. 

Robert  W.  O’Brien 

75  Fayerweather  St. 

Cambridge  38,  Mass. 

Ask  the  Old-Timers 
To  the  Editors: 

My  attention  was  particularly  drawn  to 
your  reprint  of  General  Bradley’s  memo  to 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  [June  issue]  be¬ 
cause  I  am  one  of  those  long-timers  with 
almost  twenty  years  of  sendee  who  are 
leaving. 

I  believe  that  the  board  appointed  to 
find  out  the  cause  of  why  all  these  men 
are  leaving  will  not  learn  much  unless  and 
until  they  get  down  to  the  men  themselves. 
I  suggest  that  all  those  with  long  terms  of 
service  be  called  to  Washington  as  they 
leave  and  asked  to  state  their  reasons.  The 
Pentagon  is  not  so  busy  that  someone 
could  not  give  these  men  ten  minutes  of 
time  to  hear  some  of  the  stories. 


IMMEDIATE  SAVINGS  NOW 


COMPLETE  AUTO  INSURANCE 
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Available  ONLY  to  officers  and  1st  3-grades  non-commissioned  officers. 
IMMEDIATE  SAVINGS  UP  TO  ...  30%  ...  from  prevailing  board  rates  which  apply 
in  your  territory  can  be  YOURS  on  this  complete,  low  cost  Automobile  Insurance  Policy. 
GOVERNMENT  SERVICES  INSURANCE  UNDERWRITERS  can  reduce  costs  to  you  because 
they  deal  direct  with  a  highly  selected  and  specialized  class  of  policy  holders.  Protection 
against  loss  from  bodily  injury  and  property  damage,  liability  .  .  .  medical  payments  .  .  . 
accidental  death  .  .  .  comprehensive  personal  liability  .  .  .  comprehensive  fire  and  theft 
coverage.  Covers  collision  damage  to  your  car.  Covers  towing.  Remember,  once  a 
policy  holder,  INSURANCE  is  always  available  to  YOU!  Former  Army  Men,  who  know 
your  problems,  will  handle  your  policies  in  our  office. 
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HOUSEHOLD  CONTENTS  FLOATER  POLICY 


This  Floater  Policy  covers  everything  personal  anywhere  in  the  U.  S.  or  abroad.  It  protects 
your  household  goods,  clothing,  uniforms,  furniture,  jewelry  and  valuable  personal  effects. 
Insures  you  against  14  named  perils.  Greatest  coverage  protection  at  lowest  cost. 
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GOVERNMENT  SERVICES  INSURANCE  UNDERWRITERS  6 

CROCKETT  AND  PRESA  STS.  SAN  ANTONIO,  TEXAS 

NAME  . 

ADDRESS . 

AGE . RANK . MARRIED . SINGLE . 

CAR  DESCRIPTION  .  ANNUAL  MILEAGE  . 

BUSINESS  USE? .  DRIVERS'  AGES . 

2  GREAT  POLICIES  FOR  PREFERRED  ARMY  PERSONNEL  | 


Perhaps  this  could  be  done  by  the  Chief 
of  Staff  or  someone  on  a  level  near  the  top. 

Or  as  an  alternative  the  records  could 
be  sifted  through  and  all  those  wdth  say 
more  than  ten  or  fifteen  years  service 
could  be  circularized  and  asked  why  they 
are  leaving  the  service,  if  they  are. 

My  suggestions  may  sound  too  simple 
to  some  but  it  certainly  would  not  cost 
much  to  say. 

WOJG 

Solution? 

To  the  Editors: 

Major  Crecelius  makes  a  splendid  pres¬ 
entation  in  his  article,  “Combat  Company 
Commanders  Should  Be  Majors”  [July 
issue].  However,  how  about  getting  started 
on  this  one  step  at  a  time?  Let’s  take  some 
of  the  companies  away  from  the  lieuten¬ 
ants  who  are  now  commanding  ninety 
per  cent  of  the  companies  in  Korea  and 
give  them  to  the  captains  who  are  sitting 
in  staff  jobs  or  in  rear  areas  just  dying  to 
take  over  a  combat  company. 

Captain  X  Corps 

APO  909,  c/o  PM 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Coast  Watchers  Memorial 
To  the  Editors: 

I  am  writing  to  bring  before  your  notice 
the  fact  that  an  appeal  has  been  launched 
by  a  Coast  Watchers  Memorial  Commit¬ 
tee  to  obtain  funds  for  the  erection  on  a 
site  to  be  selected  in  New  Guinea  of  a 
memorial  to  those  Coast  Watchers  operatj 
ing  in  the  South  Pacific  and  South  West' 
Pacific  Areas  who  lost  their  lives  in  the 
Second  World  War. 

The  volume  of  intelligence  transmitted 
by  the  Coast  Watchers  concerning  the 
movements  of  enemy  war  vessels  and  air 
craft  from  jungle  hide-outs,  was  a  most  sub 
stantial  one.  Not  only  did  they  transmil 
information  which  led  to  the  sinking  ol 
enemy  war  vessels,  but  they  were  able  t( 
give  timely  warning  of  impending  air  at 
tacks,  particularly  during  the  critical  stage; 


offers  you,  os  an  officer,  homesites  adjacent  to  the 
Club,  special  purchase  privileges,  and  the  opportunity 
to  become  a  Club  member. 

Live  in  a  beautiful,  outdoor  community,  dose  to  Fort 
Ord,  Monterey  Presidio,  and  the  Naval  Postgraduate 
and  General  Line  Schools.  The  spacious  Club  has  its 
own  golf  course,  bathing  pool  and  tennis  courts. 
Many  of  its  members  are  retired  Officers. 

•  Write  lor  illustrated  book. 

DEL  MONTE  PROPERTIES  COMPANY 

Box  M,  Pebble  Beach,  California 
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ALASKA  AIRLINES 

CONTINENTAL  AIR  LINES 

NORTHEAST  AIRLINES 

ALLEGHENY  AIRLINES 

DELTA-C  &  S  AIR  LINES 

NORTHWEST  ORIENT  AIRLINES 

AMERICAN  AIRLINES 

EASTERN  AIR  LINES 

OZARK  AIR  LINES 

BONANZA  AIR  LINES 

FRONTIER  AIRLINES 

PAN  AMERICAN  WORLD  AIRWAYS 

BRANIFF  AIRWAYS 

LAKE  CENTRAL  AIRLINES 

PIEDMONT  AIRLINES 

CAPITAL  AIRLINES 

MOHAWK  AIRLINES 

PIONEER  AIR  LINES 

CENTRAL  AIRLINES 

NATIONAL  AIRLINES 

RESORT  AIRLINES 

COLONIAL  AIRLINES 

NORTH  CENTRAL  AIRLINES 

RIDDLE  AVIATION 

SOUTHERN  AIRWAYS 
SOUTHWEST  AIRWAYS 
TRANS-TEXAS  AIRWAYS 
TRANS  WORLD  AIRLINES 
UNITED  AIR  LINES 
U.  S.  AIRLINES 
WEST  COAST  AIRLINES 
WESTERN  AIR  LINES 
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This  control  tower  operator  is  one  of  the  military’s  key  men 
—  men  of  special  skills  —  urgently  needed  here  today,  there  tomorrow. 
Obviously,  these  men  are  moved  to  their  vital  jobs  fast  —  five  times  faster , 
in  fact  —  when  they  travel  by  dependable,  Scheduled  Airlines ! 

That  not  only  keeps  important  jobs  adequately  filled  ...  it  saves 
money  besides.  Last  year,  for  instance,  these  Airlines  saved  the  Services 
jOver  13  million  man-hours,  plus  countless  millions  in  pay  and  per  diem 
dollars.  Keep  this  important  figure  in  mind  —  whether  you’re  moving 
men  a  few  hundred  miles,  or  halfway  around  the  world. 

Saving  the  Military  Millions  of  Vital  Man  Hours 

with  Dependable,  On-Time,  Scheduled  Service 


INSURANCE 

Only  on  SCHEDULED  Certificated 
Airlines:  $5,000  to  $50,000  at  25c 
to  $2.50;  covers  Stateside  and  much 
foreign  travel  —  personal  or  official. 


10%  DISCOUNT 

for  official  travel  on  TR'S  .  .  . 
covers  Full  Service. 


Scheduled  Certificated  Airlines 


OF  THE  U.S.  A. 


ON  THE 


JOB..  •  not  "on  the  way" 


UNtVrPCiT Y  OF  ILLINOIS 

library; 


O&eJiatiori 

MJfit&UWl 

Air  evacuation  of  wounded  men  from  front  lines 
to  rear  area  hospitals  is  possible  today  with  the 
development  of  the  Chase  Assault  Transport. 

Casualties  no  longer  risk  wound  complication  or 
loss  of  life  because  of  delayed  evacuation,  as  mod¬ 
ern  techniques,  made  possible  by  the  Chase  C-123 
Transport,  move  casualties  directly  from  combat 
zones  to  base  area  hospitals.  No  other  plane  is 
built  to  take  the  brutal  punishment  of  these  hazard¬ 
ous  front  line  assignments. 

Combat  infantrymen,  quickly  recognizing  its 
unique  value,  dubbed  it  "Operation  Lifesaver.” 


AIRCRAFT  CO..  A; 

UJGST  TRGnTOn,  HGUJ  JGRSGV 
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of  the  Pacific  campaign  and  notably  a 
Guadalcanal.  Also  they  were  successfu 
in  retrieving,  and  later  bringing  back  fc 
safety,  many  Allied  airmen  who  had  beei 
shot  down  over  enemy-occupied  territory 

As  the  enemy  forces  extended  their  gri] 
over  the  various  islands  they  occupied,  th 
work  of  the  Coast  Watchers  became  evei 
more  hazardous.  Enemy  patrols  were  con 
stantly  on  their  trail  and  in  the  transpoi 
of  their  equipment  they  were  largely  dt 
pendent  upon  the  small  parties  of  native 
who  remained  loyal  to  them.  It  was  lonel 
work,  demanding  the  exercise  of  muc! 
courage  and  physical  endurance. 

Donations  may  be  sent  to  the  Honorar 
Treasurer,  Coast  Watchers  Memorial  Coit 
mittee,  c/o  Naval  Intelligence  Divisior 
Navy  Office,  Melbourne,  Victoria,  Au: 
tralia. 

I  might  add  that  most  substantial  don: 
tions  to  the  Coast  Watchers  Mernork 
Fund  have  been  received  from  Fleet  Ac 
miral  William  F.  Halsey  and  from  tb 
First  Marine  Division  Association,  Inc. 

In  all  probability  the  Memorial  will  talc 
the  form  of  a  navigational  light  mounte 
on  a  structure  of  a  suitably  commemorath 
character  and  which  would  be  known  c 
“The  Coast  Watchers  Fight.” 

W.  H.  Brooksbank 

Honorary  Secretai 

Melbourne. 

Com  mo 
To  the  Editors: 

I  just  finished  reading  Ft.  Col.  Willia: 
R.  Kintner’s  “Commo  to  the  Sign 
Corps”  [September  issue].  As  a  compar 
grade  Signal  Corps  officer  I  have  been  e 
tremely  interested  in  this  problem,  ar 
have  had  some  slight  experience  in  Kori 
with  front-line  units.  Colonel  Kintnei 
report  is  the  best  analysis  of  the  problei 
that  I  have  seen,  and  I  would  very  mu^ 
like  to  know  his  address  to  contact  hi 
further  on  this  subject. 

Ft.  Fouis  F.  Dixc 

Apt.  3A,  Bldg  2058 
Fort  Monmouth,  N.  J. 

9  th  Infantry  Division  Association 
To  the  Editors: 

I  read  your  article  by  General  Edw 
H.  Randle,  “And  They  Marched  Eve 
One”  [September  issue].  Fortunately 
was  one  of  the  foot  soldiers  of  his  47 
Regiment  and  it  brings  back  happy  mem 
ries  of  Africa,  Fort  Bragg,  and  our  Eui 
pean  tour  of  duty  in  World  War  II.  1 a 
now  a  member  of  the  9th  Infantry  Dn 
sion  Association.  Our  headquarters  is  B 
428,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

I  would  like  to  have  your  permission 
return  mail  for  reprinting  this  article 
our  monthly  paper  the  Octofoil  as  it  wou 
reach  the  homes  and  hospitals  where  o 
members  reside. 

Wilton  M.  T  ayl 

Stop  6,  Star  Route 
Fost  Hills,  Calif. 

•  Permission  granted  with  pleasure. 
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'  ARMY  ORGANIZATION ,  IT  IS  DANGEROUS  TO  MIS - 
KE  A  MOMENTARY  CONDITION  FOR  A  PERMANENT 
I JEy  AND  TO  OVERLOOK  THE  FACT  THAT  AN  ARMY 
\GANIZATION  IS  A  LIVING  ORGANISM  WHICH  IN 
IRM  AND  SPIRIT  MUST  KEEP  STEP  WITH  THE  TIMES. 

General  Hans  Von  Seeckt 


rIE  passage  of  time  has  an  effect  on  the  way  armies  fight  and 
ieir  organization  for  fighting.  Weapons,  methods  and  organiza- 
tis  go  through  slow  processes  of  evolution.  A  simple  example 
I  be  found  in  field  artillery.  Until  the  end  of  World  War  II, 
-i  artillery  batteries  (except  in  armored  divisions)  included  only 
>r  cannon.  Possibly  the  best  explanation  for  settling  on  the 
inber  four  was  advanced  by  the  late  Major  General  Harry  G. 
hop  (then  a  captain),  who  wrote  that  four  pieces  was  the  great- 
;  number  the  officer  giving  firing  orders  could  reach  with  his 
"e.  At  any  rate  the  traditional  four  pieces  remained  with  the 
:ery  long  past  the  day  when  technical  improvements  had  made 
ossible  to  direct  the  fire  of  six  pieces  with  ease,  and  only  be- 
dly,  after  World  War  II,  did  our  artillery  adopt  the  six-piece 
:ery  organization. 

he  retention  of  forms  beyond  the  existence  of  the  reason  for 
fir  origin  can  be  found  almost  anywhere.  I  hope  this  justifies  an 
'ruination  of  the  form  of  our  infantry  division  and  some  conclu- 
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sions  as  to  its  suitability  and  function 
today  and  tomorrow.  Whatever  answer 
may  be  found,  it  is  certain  that  it  will 
only  fit  the  circumstances  for  a  matter 
of  a  few  years  when  time  and  good 
judgment  will  demand  that  it  be  looked 
at  again. 

The  last  time  that  the  principles  of 
infantry  divisional  organization  were 
given  a  complete  overhaul  was  in  the 
summer  of  1946  at  the  Infantry  Con¬ 
ference  at  Fort  Benning.  Many  valu¬ 
able  changes  were  adopted.  These 
changes  reflected  experience  gained  in 
fighting  the  armies  of  Germany  in  an 
almost  entirely  offensive  war  against  a 
weakening  foe  which  had  lost  the  abil¬ 
ity  to  mass  forces  or  resources  against 
the  land  and  air  forces  of  a  powerful 
coalition  of  allies. 

Since  our  current  divisional  organiza¬ 
tion  represents  in  most  respects  lessons 
learned  in  World  War  II,  the  need  is 
urgent  for  a  further  review. 

WE  remember  the  square  division  of 
two  brigades  of  two  regiments  each 
which  prevailed  at  the  outbreak  of 
World  War  II,  and  the  conversion  of 
these  square  formations  to  triangular 
ones,  which  followed  extensive  tests  of 
the  “Provisional  Infantry  Division”  con¬ 
ducted  by  Lieutenant  General  Lesley 
J.  McNair.  Basically  the  reasons  for 
adopting  the  triangular  formation  had 
existed  and  had  been  clearly  recognized 
since  the  end  of  World  War  I.  Briefly 
the  two  functional  reasons  were,  first, 
that  the  brigade  organization,  interposed 
between  divisional  and  regimental  head¬ 
quarters,  caused  a  loss  of  time  in  the 
transmission  and  execution  of  battle 
orders  which  the  value  of  the  brigade 
headquarters  could  not  justify;  and  sec¬ 
ond,  that  formations  consisting  of  two 
parts  were  simply  not  adaptable  to 
modern  combat.  A  division  reserve  was 
essential,  such  a  reserve  could  be  cre¬ 
ated  only  in  one  of  two  ways.  The 
commander  could  constitute  a  full  bri¬ 
gade  as  division  reserve  which  meant 
that  the  power  of  half  of  the  division 
was  initially  unexploited— this  it  was 
thought  could  not  be  accepted  in  most 
situations.  The  second  alternative  was 
to  detach  one  regiment  for  divisional 
reserve,  which  left  one  regiment  avail¬ 
able  to  the  brigade.  Since  the  brigade 
must  usually  have  a  reserve,  its  com¬ 


Brigader  General  George  E.  Lynch,  an 
occasional  contributor  to  this  magazine, 
is  presently  the  Assistant  Division  Com¬ 
mander  ot  the  43d  Infantry  Division, 
stationed  in  Germany. 
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mander  necessarily  held  one  battalion 
as  brigade  reserve  leaving  the  regi¬ 
mental  commander  only  two  battalions, 
and  this  commander  found  himself  in 
even  poorer  shape  to  enter  the  action 
than  his  brigade  commander.  The  fault, 
of  course,  lay  in  the  failure  of  the  or¬ 
ganization  to  fit  the  function  attached 
to  it,  which  was  readily  recognized  and 
partially  corrected  in  our  divisions  which 
fought  in  World  War  II. 

THE  most  frequently  heard  criticism 
of  our  World  War  II  division  was  that 
it  was  too  light.  It  did  prove  flexible, 
but  for  sustained  operations  it  did  not 
possess  self-restorative  powers,  and  this, 
in  company  with  our  World  War  II 
policy  of  requiring  continuous  active 
operations  of  divisions  without  rest  or 
relief,  combined  to  wear  the  divisions 
down  to  a  fraction  of  their  designed 
effectiveness.  The  reorganization  which 
followed  World  War  II  attempted  to 
remedy  the  “lightness”  of  the  division 
by  the  addition  of  weapons  and  weapons 
units.  This  unquestionably  increased 
the  momentary  power  and  shock  po¬ 
tential  of  the  division,  but  it  did  not 
add  to  its  sustaining  powers,  endurance 
or  flexibility. 

We  should  also  examine  what  will  be 
expected  of  our  division  in  the  event  of  a 
war  against  the  USSR. 

Soviet  tactics  and  methods  as  pre¬ 
sented  by  General  Augustin  Guillaume 
of  the  French  Army,  Colonel  Louis  B. 
Ely,  of  our  own  Army,  and  by  the 
German  generals  who  have  expressed 
their  reflections  and  experiences  in  fight¬ 
ing  with  the  Red  Army,  can  be  sum¬ 
marized  briefly  as  follows: 

(1)  A  slow  and  heavy  build-up  prior 
to  launching  an  offensive. 

(2)  Emphasis  on  depth  in  both  of¬ 
fense  and  defense. 

(3)  A  heavy  reliance  on  massive  con¬ 
centrations  of  artillery. 

(4)  Successive  assaults  by  successive 


organizations  until  the  enemy  battle 
area  is  completely  penetrated,  with  sub¬ 
sequent  envelopment  and  destruction 
of  the  broken  enemy. 

(5)  Relatively  low  ability  to  continue  r 
heavy  assaults  when  the  action  has  pro- 
gressed  beyond  Soviet  logistic  and  artil 
lery  capabilities. 

There  are  other  characteristics,  but 
these  seem  to  form  the  framework  of 
Soviet  tactics.  While  Communist  Chi¬ 
nese  tactics  in  Korea  cannot  be  accepted 
as  a  guide  to  Soviet  capabilities,  they 
have  seemed  to  follow  this  pattern  so 
far  as  their  equipment  and  weapons 
allowed. 


i  '< 


TO  be  prepared  to  meet  Soviet  tactics 
and  to  exploit  our  own  potentialities, 
we  must  decide  what  each  infantry 
echelon  is  to  do  and  what  tools  each 
needs  to  do  its  job,  whether  attacking 
or  defending.  Since  the  division  is  our 
largest  infantry  combat  organization, 
and  since  it  is  composed  of  several  in¬ 
fantry  echelons,  let  us  examine  it,  start¬ 
ing  with  the  basic  small  unit,  the  pla¬ 
toon.  This  unit,  now  triangular  with 
three  rifle  squads,  can  organize  a  posi¬ 
tion  defense  and  hold  its  own  in  such  a 
defense  for  a  limited  time.  It  should 
not  care  if  enemy  passes  it  by— it  re 
mains  an  anchor  on  which  other  ele¬ 
ments  can  maneuver  and  later  re-form 
the  front. 

In  attack,  this  same  platoon  can  adopt 
a  variety  of  formations,  generally  tri¬ 
angular  in  form,  capable  of  maneuver¬ 
ing  on  another  base  of  fire,  or  of  acting 
as  a  base  of  fire,  or  of  maneuvering  one 
or  two  of  its  squads  while  the  remainder 
of  the  platoon  furnishes  the  base  of 
fire.  The  platoon  is  well  designed  for 
its  function  in  attack  or  defense-no 
change  of  structure  is  suggested. 

Much  the  same  thing  can  be  said  for 
the  rifle  company  as  for  the  rifle  pla¬ 
toon.  Its  job  and  its  capabilities  are  of 
the  same  functional  order,  therefore  no 
structural  change  is  suggested. 

The  infantry  battalion  job  is  of  a 
broader  nature  than  that  of  the  rifle 
company,  though  not  so  inclusive  as 
those  of  the  regiment  and  division  which 
we  shall  look  at  a  little  later.  The  bat 
talion  should  possess  the  endurance  and 
ability  to  maintain  the  offensive  for  pos 
sibly  thirty-six  to  forty-eight  hours. 
However,  because  of  its  triangular  for 
mation  and  the  fact  that  men  tire  and 
use  up  their  physical  and  spiritual  re 
sources  when  pressing  an  attack  with  al! 
possible  vigor,  it  can  not  effectively  con 
duct  offensive  operations  for  longer  pe 
riods.  In  Europe,  battalions  were  re 
quired  to  continue  to  attack  for  longe' 
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iods  without  rest  or  time  for  recu- 
ation,  but  effectiveness  dropped  off 
>reciably  after  about  forty-eight  hours, 
n  defense,  the  infantry  battalion 
doying  in  much  the  same  fashion  as 
cribed  above  for  the  platoon,  con- 
iing  its  few  administrative  units 
hin  its  position,  can  maintain  the 
sgrity  of  its  position  and  protect  its 
nerable  non-fighting  activities  against 
vy  attack  for  periods  up  to  forty- 
fit  hours  or  so  without  resupply,  and 
varying  greater  periods  under  less 
-re  operations.  At  the  same  time,  an 
i  or  positional  defense  of  this  nature 
fitly  maintained  will  allow  other  di- 
onal  forces  to  deal  with  enemy  ele¬ 
cts  which  by-pass  the  battalion  po¬ 
rn  during  a  powerful  attack.  If  the 
ck  is  a  probing  or  weak  effort,  the 
alion  can  and  should  use  its  third 
:  company  or  a  portion  of  it  to  ma- 
ver  and  to  counterattack.  But,  if  the 
my  effort  appears  to  be  great,  the 
;alion  should  anchor  itself  and  allow 
ment  or  division  to  eject  the  pene- 
ion  or  infiltration  which  may  have 
/ed  around  it  to  the  rear. 

'or  these  general  cases  of  the  battal- 
action,  its  present  triangular  form  is 
sfactory. 


IE  battalion  could  be  made  a  unit  of 
istained  offensive  power  and  of  deep 
finsive  ability  if  it  became  an  admin- 
ative  echelon  and  if  it  received  a 
jjrth  rifle  company.  However,  that  is 
'  here  suggested  as  a  profitable  change 
l/iew  of  the  relation  of  the  battalion 
>ther  organizations  in  the  division,  so 
^possibilities  will  be  left  without  fur- 
ir  development. 

Considering  the  regiment,  we  find  a 
erent  set  of  purposes  to  be  satisfied. 
:m  our  experience  in  World  War  II 
i  in  anticipation  of  the  kind  of  action 
>e  expected  in  combat  against  enemy 
:es,  it  seems  certain  that  the  regi¬ 
lt  must: 


1)  Form  a  regimental  combat  zone 
ijreat  depth,  probably  in  the  order  of 
|0  yards. 

2)  Be  capable  of  including  and  pro- 
'ing  within  its  battle  area  its  admin- 
ative  and  combat  support  elements. 
.3)  Be  capable  of  counterattacking 
i  restoring  the  position  if  penetrated. 

4)  Be  capable  of  seeking  out  and 
Toying  enemy  penetrations  of  the  di¬ 
gital  battle  area  in  its  own  vicinity 
Jgh  not  within  its  position. 

5)  Possess  self-restorative  powers 
lility  to  rest,  re-equip,  resupply,  and 
ganize  units  of  the  regiment  out  of 
•tact  with  the  enemy  but  within  the 
mental  battle  position). 
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(6)  Be  capable  of  a  sustained  offen¬ 
sive  drive  at  maximum  effectiveness  for 
periods  up  to  about  ten  days. 

THE  present  triangular  regiment  does 
few  of  these  things  well.  In  defense, 
it  must  generally  use  two  battalions  in 
contact  and  one  as  a  reserve  and  ma¬ 
neuver  element,  rotate  battalions  in 
such  a  way  that  none  can  be  rested  or 
restored  to  high  effectiveness.  The  third 
battalion,  if  used  for  counteroffensive  or 
maneuver,  leaves  the  battle  position 
shallow  and  easily  infiltrated  or  pene¬ 
trated.  Administrative  and  combat  sup¬ 
port  elements  cannot  be  securely  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  area  when  the  third 
battalion  moves  into  a  counterattack,  or 
even  when  it  merely  assumes  a  rear  po¬ 
sitional  defense.  This  has  generally 
resulted  in  the  practice  of  placing  sup¬ 
port  elements  a  sufficient  distance  to  the 
rear  so  that  slight  penetrations  did  not 
disrupt  support  operations.  The  history 
of  operations  in  Korea  has  demonstrated 
the  weakness  and  inadequacy  of  this 
arrangement. 

Another  situation  which  will  likely 
occur  in  the  defensive  is  that  the  power 
of  an  enemy  attack  may  promise  to  be  so 
great  that  a  planned  withdrawal  to  a 
second  prepared  battle  position,  so  as  to 
dissipate  and  disorganize  the  attack, 
would  be  the  most  profitable  course  to 
follow.  In  this  case,  the  triangular  regi¬ 
ment  is  handicapped  in  that  if  it  mans 
its  first  battle  position  with  only  one 
battalion,  using  the  other  two  to  pre¬ 
pare  the  second  position  and  withdraw 
to  it  when  ordered,  the  weakness  of  the 
front  may  be  perceived  and  the  enemy’s 
main  blow  will  be  reserved  for  the  ex¬ 
pected  second  position.  In  such  an  event 
we  lose  the  defensive  advantage  of  invit¬ 
ing  a  main  effort  for  the  purpose  of  dissi¬ 
pating  it  and  having  it  founder  and  be 
destroyed  on  a  second  battle  position  and 
then  counterattacking  to  restore  original 
positions. 


In  an  attack,  one  triangular  regiment, 
good  for  the  initial  assault  up  to  about 
seven  days,  soon  exhausts  itself  and 
must  continue  at  reduced  effectiveness 
or  be  passed  through  by  another  regi¬ 
ment  of  the  division  or  by  another  di¬ 
vision.  Since  the  division  has  but  three 
regiments,  in  two  to  three  weeks  it  may 
exhaust  its  vitality  and  have  to  be 
relieved  or  to  continue  at  remarkably 
reduced  effectiveness.  The  second  meth¬ 
od,  of  relief  by  a  fresh  division,  is  clumsy, 
time-consuming  and  riddled  with  diffi¬ 
culties  of  intelligence  and  logistics  and 
other  administrative  obstacles. 

THE  basic  reason  for  the  weaknesses 
in  the  regiment  is  its  triangularity.  It 
is  flexible,  but  lacks  self-restorative 
powers,  cannot  protect  its  supports,  has 
only  shallow  defensive  capabilities  and 
cannot  sustain  the  offensive  effectively 
for  long. 

If  the  regiment  were  increased  by  one 
battalion,  depth  of  battle  position  could 
be  created  when  on  the  defensive,  coun¬ 
terattack  potential  would  be  more  flexi¬ 
ble,  administrative  echelons  would  be¬ 
come  more  secure,  and  defense  in  first 
or  second  battle  positions  would  be 
equally  adaptable.  In  an  attack  the 
regiment  could  always  fight  two  battal¬ 
ions,  while  the  remaining  two  served  as 
maneuver  and  reserve  elements,  at  the 
same  time  restoring  themselves.  Diffi¬ 
cult  divisional  reliefs  would  be  made 
unnecessary  except  for  infrequent  peri¬ 
odic  restoration  periods.  Since  the  usual 
action  would  find  only  two  battalions 
with  enemy  contact,  the  combat  support 
elements  should  require  no  increase, 
and  the  administrative  support  elements 
would  require  only  strengthening  rather 
than  the  addition  of  new  administrative 
units.  This,  incidentally,  should  greatly 
reduce  the  proportions  of  non-fighting 
to  fighting  personnel,  a  current  condition 
which  has  been  so  roundly  criticized  by 
many  military  commentators. 

How  many  World  War  II  division 
commanders  have  said  or  thought  that 
they  could  and  should  have  had  four 
infantry  regiments  in  their  divisions?  In 
fact,  by  attachments  of  regiments,  many 
divisions  did  operate  four  regiments 
without  appreciably  adding  to  the  tasks 
of  staff,  command  and  support  elements. 

MUCH  the  same  reasoning  advanced 
in  the  case  of  the  regiment  applies 
to  the  division,  whose  structure  should 
be  changed  from  triangular  to  square 
—and  a  true  square,  not  the  incorrectly 
labelled  square  of  our  old  brigaded  di¬ 
visions  which  in  fact  were  dual  and  not 
square.  With  two  regiments  on  the 
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front,  each  in  depth,  the  division  has 
reserves,  maneuver  capabilities,  security 
in  depth,  and  an  offensive  staying  power 
which  should  enable  it  to  remain  in 
action  almost  indefinitely.  It  could,  by 
relief  of  individuals,  rest  those  who 
needed  rest;  it  could  by  rotation  of  units 
within  itself  continue  those  regenerative 
processes  without  which  any  organism 
eventually  wears  out,  and  above  all, 
properly  resupplied  it  could  hold  a  posi¬ 
tion  or  conduct  an  attack  for  months. 

The  supply  of  the  regiment  or  divi¬ 
sion  which  has  chosen  to  hold  its  posi¬ 
tion  even  though  the  enemy  has  pene¬ 
trated  or  infiltrated  around  it  to  the  rear 
is  a  large  subject  of  its  own.  It  is  in¬ 
herent  in  the  concept  of  this  type  of 
defense  that,  before  supplies  on  the 
position  have  been  expended,  the  unit 
must  resupply,  or  withdraw  or  surrender. 
The  experiences  of  Major  General  Orde 
C.  Wingate,  the  British  Special  Force 
commander  in  Burma  during  World 
War  II,  are  significant.  His  divisional 
force,  completely  supplied  by  air  for 
periods  as  long  as  three  months,  while 
operating  two  to  three  hundred  miles  in 
rear  of  the  Japanese  front,  furnishes 
good  evidence  of  the  feasibility  of  sup¬ 
plying  regiments  and  divisions  whose 
communications  have  been  cut.  Even 
more  recently,  the  aerial  supply  of  the 
1st  Marine  Division  and  elements  of  the 
7th  Infantry  Division  in  North  Korea 
points  to  the  tactical  possibilities  of  a 
firm  defense  of  a  threatened  front  area. 


IF  our  divisions  in  Korea  had  had  the 
four-regiment  organization,  and  if 
aerial  resupply  had  been  used,  there  is 
a  very  good  probability  that  Chinese 
and  North  Korean  infiltrations  and 
penetrations  would  have  been  destroyed 
or  would  have  themselves  withered  away 
after  having  consumed  their  man-packed 
expendables,  without  having  forced  a 
dislodgment  and  withdrawal  of  our  for¬ 
ward  combat  and  administrative  forces. 
It  should  be  quite  clear  that  the  use  of 
atomic  weapons  against  land  combat 
forces  will  require  changes  in  organiza¬ 
tion,  deployment  and  tactical  concepts. 
Among  the  implications  is  this— certainly 
atomic  weapons  offer  the  attacker  the 
means  to  create  a  local  vacuum  in  the 
enemy’s  front  or  to  destroy  the  enemy’s 
immediate  reserves.  The  attacker  will 
pour  in  forces  to  fill  and  to  exploit  the 
vacuum.  Having  the  initiative,  the  at¬ 
tacker  is  assured  of  a  handsome  advan¬ 
tage  of  time  if  his  opponent  has  placed 
his  reserves  at  conventional  distances 
behind  the  line  of  contact.  The  de¬ 
fender  must  therefore  dispose  his  local 
reserves  sufficiently  close  to  the  front 
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that  they  may  be  rapidly  moved  to  block 
or  destroy  the  attacker’s  exploitation 
before  it  has  gained  momentum.  Addi¬ 
tion  of  a  fourth  regiment  to  the  infan¬ 
try  division,  followed  by  wise  deploy¬ 
ment  of  forces  is  one  effective  counter 
to  the  advantages  of  atomic  weapons  in 
the  hands  of  an  attacking  land  force. 

It  might  be  countered  that  squaring 
of  the  division  and  of  the  regiment 
induces  duplications  and  possibly  ex¬ 
cesses.  The  situations  of  battle,  being 
so  various,  would  have  to  be  explored 
one  by  one  to  establish  that  no  duplica¬ 
tion  or  excess  would  result.  Even  then 
it  could  not  be  said  that  there  would  be 
no  duplication,  for  duplication  is  always 
present  until  the  last  reserve  is  com¬ 
mitted. 

The  recuperative  processes  which  this 
simultaneous  squaring  is  intended  to 
serve  are  not  quite  the  same  in  the  regi¬ 
ment  and  in  the  division.  The  variable 
of  durability  and  the  periodic  need  for 
regeneration  are  satisfied  in  infantry 
units  by  reliefs  of  different  sorts.  Fre¬ 
quent  short  pauses  which  can  be  pro¬ 
vided  in  a  square  regiment  must,  if  the 
division  is  to  engage  in  sustained  com¬ 
bat,  be  supplemented  by  occasional 
longer  periods  for  more  extensive  re¬ 
cuperation.  This  can  be  provided  in  a 
square  division. 

THE  preceding  discussion  emphasizes 
the  restorative  possibilities  of  the  four- 
regiment  division.  It  must  be  kept  in 
mind  that,  though  necessary  from  that 
point  of  view,  these  benefits  are  not  a 
sole  objective,  but  rather  an  important 
one,  inevitably  connected  to  the  strength¬ 
ening  of  the  division,  with  the  increase 
of  flexibility,  deepening  of  the  battle 
position  and  creation  of  sustained  of¬ 
fensive  power  sought  for  in  this  pro¬ 
impact  of  an  increase  in  infantry 
battalions  and  regiments  will  require  a 
detailed  technical  study  of  the  mass  of 
administrative  and  technical  units  and 
installations  necessary  to  the  operation 
of  a  theater.  This  abbreviated  exami¬ 
nation  cannot  even  commence  such  an 
evaluation.  However,  several  governing 
principles  appear  immediately.  Combat 
support  units  need  to  be  increased  only 
where  they  normally  function  as  combat 
team  elements.  This  would  require  the 
addition  of  a  light  artillery  battalion  and 
an  engineer  company  in  the  division. 
Both  additions  can  be  made  without 
increase  of  headquarters  overhead.  Serv¬ 
ice  support  units  which  contribute  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  maintenance  of  the  added 
units,  in  such  ways  as  supplying  food, 
fuel  and  other  expendables,  might  re¬ 


quire  an  increase  in  proportion  to  th 
increase  of  the  combat  elements.  How 
ever,  the  many  units  which  suppoi 
organizations  rather  than  the  'personru 
of  the  organizations  should  require  n 
increase,  since  their  functions  are  d( 
pendent  on  the  numbers  of  organic 
tions  to  be  served  rather  than  th 
strengths  of  the  organizations;  this  woul 
include  many  army  and  corps  units  sue 
as  signal  and  military  police  battalion 
to  name  only  two  in  echelons  above  th 
division. 

The  overall  effect  would  be  to  ii 
crease  greatly  the  proportion  of  combf 
troops  to  service  troops  in  the  theate 
and  would  thus  reduce  the  swollei 
“division  slice.” 

SINCE  this  article  charges  the  three 
regiment  divisions  with  certain  ii 
adequacies,  and  since  the  four-regimer 
division  is  proposed  as  the  more  effectiv 
form,  it  might  well  be  asked,  “why  n( 
a  five-regiment  division  and  a  five 
battalion  regiment?”  Briefly,  the  basil 
reasons  seem  to  be:  (1)  In  both  div 
sion  and  regiment,  where  communiq 
tions  are  subject  to  interruption  an 
personal  contact  between  commandei 
is  frequently  difficult  to  achieve  and  < 
best  is  time-consuming,  five  units  ai 
too  many  for  the  commander  to  operal 
and  supervise  effectively;  and  (2)  th 
divisional  front  would  be  so  wide  th: 
the  division  would  lose  one  of  its  mo 
powerful  capabilities,  that  of  massin 
the  bulk  of  its  artillery  at  any  point  o 
its  front. 

The  terms  rest,  recuperation  and  r> 
generation  have  been  used  so  frequent! 
in  this  examination,  that  the  readt 
could  reason  it  as  an  effort  to  secure  f( 
the  infantry  a  more  leisurely,  comfo 
table  life.  But  my  purpose  is  to  make 
possible  for  infantry  to  fight  bette 
longer  and  more  effectively.  My  reasoi 
ing  in  many  ways  parallels  that  of  tl 
U.S.  Air  Force  wherein  we  find  th; 
war  allowances  provide  double  the  nun 
ber  of  pilots  required  for  the  numb; 
of  aircraft  in  the  unit  in  peacetime.  Tl 
purpose  is  to  exact  from  the  machine  tl 
maximum  it  can  give,  to  use  operatir 
personnel  most  effectively  and  to  g 
full  use  out  of  overhead  personnel  ar 
organizations. 

This  country  is  gearing  itself  to  a  w 
against  aggression,  and  designing  wea 
ons,  machines,  aircraft  and  naval  era 
that  will  excel  the  potential  enem 
But  we  should  also  look  to  our  infant 
organization,  which  will  carry  such 
large  share  of  the  action,  and  give 
those  powers  which  will  let  it  compk 
its  grim  part  successfully. 
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tests,  is  going  to  Europe 
join  the  Seventh  Army. 


GADGET  OF  THE  MONTH.  The  508th  "Red  Devil”  Airborne  Combat 
Team  adopts  a  regimental  tie  to  be  worn  informally.  The  tie  of  dark 
blue  silk  has  alternating  diagonal  rows  of  white  parachutes  and  red 
devil  heads.  All  present  and  past  members  of  the  508th  can  wear  the 
ties.  They  may  be  obtained  from  the  commander  of  the  508th,  Col. 
George  O.  Pearson,  Fort  Benning,  Ga. 


OLDIER  OF  THE  MONTH.  Maj.  Gen.  Wil- 
am  F.  Dean,  Medal  of  Honor,  repatriated 
fter  three  years  in  a  Communist  prison  camp. 
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Self-Propelled  Artillery 
in  Positional  Warfare 

LIEUTENANT  COLONEL  JERRY  F.  DUNN 

How  a  155mm  SP  outfit  adjusted  itself  to 
the  stalemate  that  made  the  last  months  of 
the  Korean  conflict  an  artilleryman’s  war 


AT  the  outset  of  the  third  winter  in 
Korea,  ground  action  had  developed 
largely  into  a  stalemate  and  an  artillery¬ 
man's  war.  Thus,  a  battalion  of  heavy 
I  artillery  had  to  refine  its  techniques  so  as 
to  increase  the  range  and  accuracy  of 
fire,  improve  its  mobility,  and  regain  its 
offensive  spirit. 


Lieutenant  Colonel  Jerry  F.  Dunn, 
Artillery,  commanded  the  937th  Field 
Artillery  Battalion  in  Korea.  During  the 
Second  World  War  he  served  in  the  artil¬ 
lery  section  of  Third  Army  and  com¬ 
manded  the  174th  FA  Battalion,  also  a 
155  SP  outfit.  He  graduated  from  the 
Command  and  General  Staff  College  in 
1952. 


Our  battalion— the  937th  FA,  armed 
with  155  SP  guns— worked  out  two 
methods  that  helped  a  lot. 

First,  rapid  occupation  of  battery  posi¬ 
tions  located  well  forward  and  quick  de¬ 
livery  of  a  large  volume  of  fire  on  deep 
targets  followed  by  early  withdrawal  be¬ 
came  commonplace.  Second,  use  of  the 
self-propelled  gun  on  assault  missions 
also  became  common  practice. 

Deliberate  construction,  occupation 
and  organization  of  positions  took  us 
two  months  during  which  each  battery 
occupied  positions  close  by.  The  battal¬ 
ion  was  closely  grouped  to  minimize 
problems  of  communication  and  control, 
and  to  let  us  mass  our  fires  fast.  Other 


than  an  occasional  short-term  loan  of 
heavy  equipment  by  the  engineers,  all 
the  construction  work  was  performed  by 
the  battalion. 

In  selecting  battery  positions,  particu¬ 
lar  attention  was  given  to  enemy  observa¬ 
tion,  existence  of  a  major  river  obstacle 
dividing  the  area,  and  the  desirability 
of  placing  the  batteries  of  the  battalion 
well  forward  to  gain  maximum  range 
advantage,  the  latter  being  in  opposition 
to  the  doctrine  of  defense  in  depth.  After 
reaching  a  decision  based  on  these  fac¬ 
tors,  clearance  was  obtained  from  the 
infantry  regiment  having  area  responsi¬ 
bility.  Then  planning  and  construction 
commenced. 


The  bunker  of  the  battalion  fire  direction  center.  Rails  and  timbers  support  a  roof  covered  by  four  to  eight  feet  of  earth 
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Self-propelled  gun  position  with  a  field  of  fire  of  2700  mils 


(INCE  it  takes  only  a  short  time  to 
I  learn  to  respect  the  gunnery  of  the 
hinese,  our  planning  concentrated  on 
:  ding  ways  to  construct  firing  battery 
isitions  that  would  withstand  heavy 
:unterbattery  fires  and  still  be  able  to 
diver  fire  without  interruption.  Our 
instruction  standards  followed  these 
:neral  requirements: 

|f(l)  Each  gun  pit  was  to  permit  ap- 
pximately  2700  mils  traverse,  so  we 
^uld  fire  on  the  MLR,  left  or  right,  at 
qiximum  ranges;  the  actual  traverse  re¬ 
ared  depended  on  the  distance  from 
p  battery  to  the  MLR  (varying  from 
500  to  8000  meters).  Since  the  155 
:n,  self-propelled,  M40,  has  a  638-mil 
-carriage  traverse,  this  wide-front  de¬ 
letion  coverage  was  accomplished  by 
meeting  five  principal  azimuths  of  fire 
Fr  each  gun  pit. 

i(2)  Gun  pits  were  revetted  with  sand- 
t  gs  and  earth  fill  to  a  height  of  eleven 
l;t.  Being  40  feet  wide  and  50  feet 
Ihg,  each  revetment  required  more  than 
500  sandbags. 

(3)  Extremely  rugged  terrain  magni- 
Fjd  the  minimum  elevation  problem  ever 
fesent  with  “Long  Toms.”  Minimum 
ovation  cards  were  developed  for  each 
tin  and  composite  fire-capability  over- 
lys  for  each  battery  were  prepared. 

!  (4)  Each  gun  pit  was  designed  to 
j  rmit  ready  entrance  and  exit  over  an 
iclined  ramp.  One  battery  position  was 
fsigned  with  ramps  in  the  front  end  of 
i|e  pit  while  two  batteries  placed  ramps 
t  the  rear.  The  latter  proved  more 
jtisfactory  since  ammunition  trucks  can 
'jiter  the  pits  without  interrupting  the 
}in  crew  when  firing,  and  there  is 
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more  protection  for  gun  and  cannoneers. 

(5)  Projectile  pits,  powder  pits,  cov¬ 
ered  revetments  for  tools,  fuzes  and  spare 
parts  were  built  into  the  side  of  the 
revetments  and  placed  conveniently  for 
any  azimuth  of  fire.  These  pits  were 
built  with  overhead  cover,  stand-up 
height,  and  capable  of  withstanding  di¬ 
rect  hits  by  medium  artillery  (this  capa¬ 
bility  has  been  amply  proven). 

(6)  All  telephone  lines  necessary  to 
control  fire  of  the  guns  were  installed 
overhead  at  first  but  later  we  dug  them 
18  inches  underground. 

(7)  Gun  positions  were  separated 
from  the  administrative  element  of  each 
battery,  depending  on  availability  of  cov¬ 
er,  circulation  and  control  considerations. 
While  living  quarters  (tents  or  bunkers) 
were  located  in  the  administrative  area 
of  each  battery,  each  gun  squad  con¬ 
structed  a  heavy  bunker  close  by  that 


Projectile  pit  with  projectiles  and  fuzes  segregated 
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Another  view  of  the  FDC  bunker  showing  B  and  C  computers  and  radio  operator 


gave  it  cover  during  enemy  counterbat¬ 
tery  fires  and  for  protection  from  the 
cold  weather. 

(8)  The  FDC  provided  living  and 
working  space  for  the  battery  executive, 
chief  of  firing  battery,  radio  operator  and 
computer.  Each  FDC  was  centrally  lo¬ 
cated  in  the  position  area  for  reasons 
of  security,  control  and  accessibility. 

THE  battalion  FDC  bunker  was  de¬ 
signed  to  withstand  direct  hits  by  all 
but  heaviest  calibers.  The  entire  bunker 
was  dug  into  the  reverse  slope  of  a  hill¬ 
side  and  roofed  with  12-inch  beams 
supporting  a  layer  of  railroad  rails  sup¬ 
porting,  in  turn,  a  layer  of  4-inch  tim¬ 
bers.  This  bunker  was  covered  by  earth 
fill  four  to  eight  feet  in  depth.  The 
overall  dimension  was  17  x  57  feet,  and 
the  bunker  accommodated  an  FDC  room, 
operations  room  and  S2  room.  The  walls 
were  4-inch  timber  and  the  floor  cement. 
An  18-inch  horizontal  aperture,  facing 
south,  provided  illumination  and  solar 
heat.  Illumination  was  improved  by 
whitewashing  wall  surfaces  and  ceiling. 

STATIC  warfare  usually  requires  far 
more  communication  than  other  types 
of  situations.  Since  artillery  must  have 

J 

continuous  communications  regardless  of 
enemy  action,  multiple  lines  were  laid 
over  different  routes  to  each  battery  and 
outpost.  We  got  flexibility  by  a  liberal 
number  of  lateral  lines  to  adjacent  units, 
both  from  the  battalion  board  and  from 
each  battery.  The  battalion  board  used 
three  BD72  switchboards  in  parallel  and 
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the  battalion  FDC  was  equipped  with 
one  BD72.  Each  battery  required  one 
BD72  switchboard,  occasionally  supple¬ 
mented  by  the  six  additional  drops  of  a 
BD71.  Battalion  FDC,  in  addition  to 
two  direct  lines  to  each  battery  FDC, 
had  a  cable  of  ten  spare  lines  that  termi¬ 
nated  at  handy  locations.  These  spares 
were  a  great  time  saver  in  the  rapid  dis¬ 
placement  of  a  battery,  for  quick  wire 
communications  with  a  unit  moving  into 
the  area,  and  for  other  emergencies.  All 
lines  essential  to  the  conduct  of  fire  were 
buried  underground  in  the  immediate 
CP  area. 

Radio  communications  were  used  con¬ 
stantly.  In  fact,  telephone  silence  was 
imposed  one  day  each  week  and  all  traffic 
was  handled  by  radio.  Each  battery  FDC 
operated  an  SCR  603  with  one  receiver 
on  the  battalion  fire  direction  net  and 
the  other  on  the  battalion  command  net. 
Battalion  FDC  has  two  603  sets  each 
rigged  with  a  fourpoint  counterpoise  an¬ 
tenna  atop  a  mast  58  feet  high.  This 
station  maintained  one  receiver  in  the 
battalion  fire  direction  net  and  one  in 
the  Corps  artillery  fire  direction  net.  In 
case  both  failed  a  remote  control  unit 
equipped  with  loud-speaker  was  installed 
in  the  FDC  for  ready  use  with  a  radio 
vehicle  located  outside  the  bunker. 

An  adequate  supply  of  12-volt  power 
for  dismounted  radios  located  in  bunkers 
is  a  problem.  The  best  solution  we  found 
was  a  bank  of  six  12-volt  vehicle  bat¬ 
teries  wired  in  parallel  circuit.  This 
battery  bank  was  charged  by  one  of  these 
methods:  A  120-volt  generator;  a  12-volt 


generator  powered  by  a  skid-mountec 
jeep  motor;  power  generated  by  a  PE210 
or  a  Rectifier,  RA83-A.  Occasionally,  all 
four  sources  became  inoperative  and  2 
truck  had  to  be  immobilized  to  maintain 
the  battery  bank. 

Other  radio  communication  with  high 
er  headquarters  was  maintained  by  2 
voice  ANG/RC9  net  and  a  CW  ANG/ 
RC9  net.  Soft  music  of  the  latest  ballads 
was  provided  by  the  AAAIS  warning  nei 
received  over  an  SCR  593. 

Missions  peculiar  to  the  self-propellec 
guns  of  this  battalion,  such  as  assault 
fire  missions  and  roving  gun  shoots,  in 
traduced  a  requirement  for  a  special 
battalion  radio  net  having  long-rangt 
capabilities.  This  net  used  an  ANG/RCf 
in  the  battalion  commander’s  vehicle 
and  another  in  the  battalion  executive’: 
vehicle.  The  base  set  of  this  net  was  < 
third  ANG/RC9  located  at  the  battalior 
FDC.  This  net  was  a  “must’’  for  unit: 
operating  on  a  wide  front. 


Maintaining  combat  efficiency 

while  rotating  high-point  personnel 
receiving  green  replacements  and  re 
treading  noncoms  of  other  arms  and  spe 
cialties  under  combat  conditions,  becann 
a  fascinating  process.  At  one  time  ou 
most  competent  chief  of  firing  batter 
had  been  a  mess  steward  with  ten  year 


of  service  as  a  cook.  Training  had  t 


receive  our  constant  attention.  The  bat 
talion  had  a  complete  turnover  of  man 
power  at  least  every  twelve  months. 

One  of  the  biggest  problems  was  keep 
ing  our  mobility.  Units  quickly  becom 
static  unless  training  stresses  loadin; 
plans,  reduction  in  the  quantity  of  non 
essential  equipment,  and  mobility  of  in 
dividual  gear.  To  maintain  mobility 
each  battery  moved  at  least  two  time 
each  month  on  some  type  of  RSOE 
These  movements  were  usually  incoi 
prorated  into  the  H&I  program  in  whic'. 
the  battery  that  moved  occupied  a  pos 
tion  well  forward,  delivered  deep  fire: 
then  moved  to  another  position  befor 
the  enemy  could  come  in  with  cffectiv 
counterbattery.  Non-shooting  RSOPs  t 
the  rear  also  helped  us  maintain  mobility 

We  watched  the  proficiency  of  on 
gunners  carefully.  This  usually  took  th 
form  of  AFF  battery  tests,  frequent  mas: 
ing  of  the  battalion’s  fire  without  wari 
ing  and  close  surveillance  by  battalio 
commander  and  S3  of  destruction  mi 
sions,  to  mention  a  few. 


A  FEW  words  about  assault  fire  are  i 
order.  This  battalion  performed 
number  of  assault-fire  missions  in  varie 
situations  and  gained  experience  to  suj 
plement  the  little  doctrine  that  we  ca 
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nd  in  our  current  training  publications. 
1  Once  the  mission  was  assigned,  it  was 
anslated  into  definite  courses  of  action; 
f-,  attack  and  destroy  (or  neutralize) 
rrtain  specific  targets,  at  a  given  time 
.id  in  a  stated  priority.  Next,  recon- 
aissance  was  made  and  positions  were 
dected  as  far  forward  as  possible,  usual- 
1  on  the  MLR  or  OPLR.  Several  posi- 
ons  were  selected  so  that  if  driven  from 
tie,  the  assault  gun  could  proceed  to 
recessive  alternate  positions.  Coordina- 
:in  with  infantry  and  other  arms  covered 
;rangements  for  mutual  fire  support  to 
ielude,  when  possible,  mortar  suppres- 
fires.  It  was  highly  desirable  to 
:ve  a  tank  nearby  to  take  under  fire 
iy  enemy  SP  guns  that  tried  to  get 
|o  the  act.  The  position  was  occupied 
,  darkness,  if  possible,  after  thorough 
^onnaissance  by  the  battery  command- 
5  chief  of  section  and  gun  driver.  Fire 
ns  conducted  by  an  observer  adjacent 
'  the  gun.  This  permitted  an  axial  set- 
:  having  an  r/R  factor  of  one,  and 
duced  problems  of  control  and  com- 
unications.  A  reference  point,  located 
i  the  center  of  the  zone  of  fire,  was 
iected,  on  which  the  gun  was  laid  and 
h  observer’s  instrument  was  zeroed.  At 
Is  laying,  aiming  stakes  equipped  with 
mil  board  were  set  out  at  any  con- 
dent  deflection.  Thereafter,  initial 
l  a  were  computed  by  observer  instru¬ 
ct  readings  which  were  converted  to 
.ilections  by  a  computer  located  with 
t  observer.  Subsequent  commands 

fe  “Left  or  Right  _  mils,  Up  or 

-:wn - mils.”  These  were  translated 

‘P  deflections  and  quadrant  elevations 
the  computer  and  transmitted  to  the 


chief  of  section  by  phone  or  voice.  In¬ 
strument  readings  to  each  target  were 
measured  before  the  assault  gun  occu¬ 
pied  the  position  in  order  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  time  the  gun  was  exposed. 
Conduct  of  fire  was  expedited  by  the 
fact  that  the  155mm  projectile  may  clear¬ 
ly  be  seen  by  the  eye  for  several  hundred 
yards  before  impact,  thus  permitting  ac¬ 
curate  sensing  on  rounds. 

Assault  fire  with  the  155mm  gun  is 
expensive  in  equipment  and  manpower, 
and  commanders  should  weigh  carefully 
all  factors  before  committing  this  weapon 
to  an  assault  mission.  While  the  gun  is 
extremely  effective  and  produces  a  re¬ 
markably  high  degree  of  battle  morale 
among  combat  troops,  it  is  nonetheless  a 
sitting  duck.  The  only  protections  are 
armored  vests  (borrowed)  and  foxholes. 
The  armor  of  the  SP  gun  is  of  no  prac¬ 
tical  value.  The  gasoline-powered  engine 
is  vulnerable  to  burning  by  hits  from 
even  light  mortars.  The  high  silhouette, 
great  muzzle  blast,  flash  and  noise  quick¬ 
ly  focus  the  attention  of  all  on  the  weap¬ 
on.  The  issue  is  usually  resolved  by 
getting  your  mission  done  in  the  shortest 
time  and  getting  out  before  the  enemy 
can  react. 

ASIDE  from  the  state  of  training  of 
“  gun  squads,  accuracy  of  the  155mm 
gun  in  Korea  was  mostly  affected  by 
tube  wear  and  ammunition. 

Although  Ordnance  calibration  teams 
appeared  at  infrequent  intervals,  the 
results  of  their  efforts  were  short-lived, 
due  to  frequent  arrival  of  new  tubes. 
The  high  rate  of  ammunition  expendi¬ 
tures  caused  rapid  tube  deterioration. 


The  FDC  bunker  has  three  rooms:  FDC,  Operations,  and  S2 
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Each  battery  attempted  to  equalize  ve¬ 
locity  error  from  tube  wear  among  its 
four  guns  by  firing  destruction  missions 
and  H&I  fires  from  those  tubes  having 
the  least  tube  wear.  Normally,  however, 
tube  wear  between  guns  of  the  same 
battery  is  so  pronounced  that  individual 
VE  corrections  are  necessary.  This  cor¬ 
rection,  on  occasion,  has  been  as  large  as 
plus  92  foot  seconds  which  amounts  to 
a  plus  780  yards  correction  at  20,000 
yards.  Considering  that  this  battalion 
has  fired  through  145  new  tubes  during 
the  Korean  War,  the  expenditure  rate  is 
obviously  significant. 

Ammunition  resupply  procedures  had 
a  direct  effect  on  accuracy.  At  one  time 
a  single  battery  of  this  battalion  had  31 
different  powder  lots  in  its  battery  posi¬ 
tion,  each  having  distinctly  different  bal¬ 
listic  characteristics.  To  correct  this  we 
adopted  these  procedures. 

First,  cooperation  of  the  ASP  was  en¬ 
listed  and  every  effort  made  at  that  point 
to  issue  large  quantities  of  the  same 
powder  lot  number  and  square  weight 
projectile  rather  than  random  issues  of 
several  different  ones.  The  battalion 
ammunition  dump  was  organized  so  as 
to  provide  separate  stacks  for  each  pow¬ 
der  lot  and  square  weight  projectile,  and 
a  chart  was  kept  that  showed  the  current 
storage  situation.  This  chart  let  us  issue 
to  batteries  all  the  powder  available  of 
a  single  lot.  Ideally,  each  battery’s  basic 
load  consists  of  not  more  than  three  or 
four  separate  powder  lots.  Additionally, 
each  battery  usually  had  a  quantity  of 
mixed  lots  for  use  on  H&I  missions.  The 
chief  of  firing  battery  maintained  a  chart 
reflecting  current  storage  in  the  battery 
ammunition  dump  and  in  each  gun  pit. 
The  powder  pit  at  each  gun  emplace¬ 
ment  was  divided  into  four  bins.  Each 
bin,  uniformly  in  each  battery,  contained 
the  same  powder  lot. 

This  system  of  ammunition  storage 
permitted  each  battery  FDC  to  designate 
for  each  fire  mission  the  powder  bin  to 
be  expended  and  thus  we  got  uniform 
ammunition  performance. 

A  WIT  of  little  standing  observed  of 
the  Korean  conflict  that  “it  isn’t  much 
of  a  war,  but  it’s  the  only  one  we’ve 
got.”  Actually,  the  Korean  War  offered 
a  great  deal  in  the  way  of  training  and 
experience.  The  problems  of  rotation, 
training,  cold-weather  operations,  opera¬ 
tion  and  maintenance  of  worn-out  materi¬ 
el,  individual  morale  and  unit  esprit,  each 
could  (and  should)  fill  a  textbook.  How¬ 
ever,  running  through  any  experience 
gained  here  is  the  very  real  necessitv 
for  flexibility:  Flexibilitv  as  to  doctrine 
and  techniques. 
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NIGHT  fighting  often  terrifies  and  be¬ 
wilders  even  the  most  seasoned  vet¬ 
erans  of  daylight  actions. 

We  learn  to  be  afraid  of  the  dark  in 
childhood  and  many  of  us  never  get 
over  it.  Usually  it  is  a  matter  for  jest¬ 
ing— you  whistle  as  you  pass  the  ceme- 
tery — but  in  combat  it  can  be  a  very 
serious  matter. 

In  reality  the  hood  of  darkness  should 
be  a  blessing  to  the  combat  infantryman. 
For  with  darkness  comes  almost  unre¬ 
stricted  freedom  of  movement,  freedom 
from  observed  small-arms,  artillery  and 


mortar  fire  and  protection  from  air  ob¬ 
servation  and  attack. 

The  importance  of  night  movement 
and  the  feeling  of  security  at  night  has 
never  been  more  apparent  than  in  Korea 
where  a  stabdized  situation  has  restricted 
daytime  activity,  and  many  patrols  and 
attacks  are  limited  to  the  hours  of  dark¬ 


ness. 


Lieutenant  Edward  L.  Murphy,  Jr., 
Infantry,  served  in  Korea  with  the  17th 
Infantry,  and  is  now  on  duty  at  Fort 
Riley,  Kansas. 


The  infantryman  is  rarely  in  a  more 
advantageous  position  in  defense  than 
he  is  at  night.  For,  depending  on  the 
brightness  of  the  moon  or  artificial 
illumination,  one  soldier  at  night  in  a 
stationary  position  can  see  and  hear 
from  ten  to  thirty  yards  or  more.  The 
travel  of  sound  at  night,  the  security 
of  a  stationary  defensive  position,  and 
the  fact  that  the  enemy  has  to  do  the 


moving  make  night  defense  agair 
heavy  odds  quite  possible. 

But  confidence  in  himself  and  c<, 
fidence  in  his  unit  is  necessary  befori 
soldier  will  stay  in  a  position  at  r\i[ 
and  fight.  And  this  confidence  con 
only  through  experience  in  a  good  o 
fit  or  through  excellent  training. 

Several  instances  of  excellent  night 
fense  were  recorded  during  the  first  f< 
months  of  1951  by  Company  F,  l1 
Infantry. 


DURING  most  of  that  first  year  it  J 
almost  SOP  for  us  to  attack  and 
trol  during  daylight  hours  while 
enemy  limited  his  attacks  to  the  hcl 
of  darkness.  The  advantage  we  enjo1 
in  this  night  defense  was  outstand:!- 
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9ur  casualties  at  night  were  rare  while 
memy  losses  were  always  high. 

There  was  one  example  on  the  Hung- 
tam  perimeter  on  19  December  1950 
vhen  a  five-man  machine-gun  squad 
rom  the  first  platoon  of  our  company 
emained  on  an  OPLR  fighting  off  an 
>nemy  battalion  in  the  darkness  for  more 
han  two  hours. 

When  their  ammunition  was  gone  and 
he  squad  withdrew,  artillery  was 
ropped  onto  the  position.  When  the 
losition  was  retaken  at  dawn,  102  ene- 
ly  bodies,  killed  by  either  artillery  or 
aachine-gun  fire,  were  found  on  the  po- 
ition.  All  five  Americans  got  back. 

In  the  case  of  defense  of  the  main  po- 
itions  there  were  many  examples  dur- 
lg  the  rapid  attack  north  by  the  United 
Nations  in  February,  March  and  April, 
951,  when  counterattacks  by  the  ene- 
ly  somewhere  in  the  regimental  sector 
?ere  an  almost  nightly  occurrence. 

When  the  17th  Infantry  started  its 
lirty-five-mile  drive  on  5  April  from 


1  he  company  CP  was  about  twenty 
yards  below  a  point  where  two  ridge¬ 
lines  junctioned.  One  of  these  ridge¬ 
lines,  on  which  the  battalion  was  or¬ 
ganized,  ran  across  our  front,  while  the 
other  ridgeline  extended  at  right  angles 
to  it,  running  towards  the  enemy  po¬ 
sitions.  We  had  taken  this  position  the 
day  before  and  had  organized  with 
George  Company  on  the  left  and  Easy 
on  our  right.  Our  first  platoon  was  ex¬ 
tended  for  about  a  hundred  yards  along 
the  ridgeline  that  ran  toward  the  enemy. 
The  platoon  was  dug  in  on  both  sides 
and  at  the  farthest  point  of  advance  we 
had  placed  the  platoon  machine  gun, 
along  with  an  attached  section  of  two 
lights  from  H  Company’s  machine-gun 
platoon. 

The  first  platoon  was  led  by  then  Mas¬ 
ter  Sergeant  (now  First  Lieutenant) 
Mineo  Inuzuka,  who  had  started  with 
the  company  as  a  corporal  and  assistant 
squad  leader.  Sergeant  “Min,”  as  we  all 
affectionately  knew  him,  was  an  out- 


portant  at  night,  even  as  humor  in  the 
daytime  aids  in  relieving  tension,  and 
it  came  naturally  to  these  youngsters. 
But  even  though  they  joked  with  me 
they  were  gazing  and  listening  intently 
to  their  front. 

Such  queries  as  “What  do  you  think 
about  night  baseball?”  “Are  they  using 
live  ammo  tonight,  Lieutenant?”  and  “Is 
the  hot  chow  on  the  way  up?”  were  typi¬ 
cal.  I  checked  in  at  the  first  platoon  CP 
which  was  just  another  defensive  po¬ 
sition  along  the  ridge,  into  which  com- 
mo  wire  had  been  strung.  The  little  pla¬ 
toon  medic,  probably  the  gamest  indi¬ 
vidual  in  the  platoon,  Corporal  Gerald 
Schnurr,  was  on  the  telephone  keeping 
in  contact  with  the  squads  via  the  sound- 
power  telephones.  He  told  me  that  Ser¬ 
geant  Min  was  checking  positions  and! 
that  SFC  McDaniel,  the  assistant  pla¬ 
toon  sergeant,  was  back  at  the  company 
CP  for  ammunition.  Knowing  the  lo¬ 
cation  of  leaders  is  important  at  night,, 
just  as  in  daytime. 


lie  ill-trained  soldier  who  lacks  confidence  in  himself,  his  comrades,  and  the 

tactics  he  was  supposedly  taught  is  a  poor  night  fighter.  Successful  night  fight¬ 
ing  comes  from  confidence  acquired  painfully  in  training  or  bloodily  in  combat. 


teen  miles  south  of  the  38th  parallel 
a  position  twenty  miles  north  of  that 
(irallel,  Company  F  was  hit  eight  times 
;  twelve  nights.  All  of  these  were  minor 
robing  attacks. 

An  excellent  example  of  these  attacks 
as  the  last  one  in  the  operation  on  17 
ipril.  I  will  relate  it  in  detail,  although 
should  be  remembered  that  this  is 
fly  a  typical  example  of  something  that 
ppened  nightly  along  the  entire  Eighth 
"my  front. 

'It  was  0200  on  that  cool  April  morn- 
g  when  Lieutenant  Walter  Mcllwain 
ook  me  out  of  a  deep  sleep.  “Murph, 
ey’re  hitting  the  first  platoon.  Better 
;  on  out  and  I’ll  get  the  FO  out  as  soon 
he  gets  illumination  on  the  way.” 
ter  six  months  with  the  first  platoon, 
tad  been  pulled  back  to  company  as 
ic  and  weapons  platoon  leader  for  a 
st,  ’  but  Mac  knew  they  were  still  my 

VS. 

\s  I  started  tugging  on  my  boots  while 
aking  the  sleep  from  my  head,  1 
>ught  of  the  defensive  organization  of 
'  ground. 
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standing  combat  leader  and  became  one 
of  the  most  decorated  heroes  in  Korea. 

AS  I  started  towards  the  machine-gun 
section,  which  I  could  hear  firing,  I 
hoped  that  the  artillery  illumination 
would  soon  be  on  its  way  and  that  our 
own  60mm  mortars  could  fill  in  with 
their  few  illumination  shells.  It  was 
mandatory  that  we  get  as  much  illumi¬ 
nation  over  the  area  as  soon  as  possible. 
Even  surer  than  well-aimed  machine-gun 
fire  in  stopping  night  attacks  was  illumi¬ 
nation— the  answer  to  an  infantryman’s 
prayer  during  a  night  attack. 

Enemy  small-arms  and  automatic  fire 
raked  over  the  ridgeline  as  I  moved  up. 
The  enemy  artillery  attack,  which  had 
completely  missed  our  positions  and  gone 
over  the  ridgeline,  had  ceased.  This  was 
the  first  night  the  enemy  had  used  artil¬ 
lery  to  “soften"  us  up  prior  to  their  as¬ 
sault. 

As  I  moved  along  the  ridge  I  checked 
the  positions  on  each  side  of  it.  The  dog¬ 
faces  were  bantering  back  and  forth  as 
I  moved.  This  light  attitude  was  im- 


On  the  way  toward  the  machine  guns 
I  found  the  OPs  for  the  attached  4.2-inch 
and  81mm  mortar  observers.  They  were 
already  adjusting  fire  to  within  100  yards 
of  our  forward  location,  attempting  to 
“interdict”  the  area,  sealing  off  the  as¬ 
saulting  enemy  from  any  reinforcements 
or  reserves.  Our  own  60-mortar  section 
leader  had  already  fired  the  emergency 
illumination  shells  he  carried  and  had 
brought  his  HE  fire  in  close  to  our  po¬ 
sitions. 

I  arrived  at  “machine-gun  point”  just 
as  a  blinding  explosion  hit.  I  jumped 
into  the  nearest  hole  amid  the  rattle  of 
burp  guns,  carbines  and  machine  guns. 

A  concussion  grenade  had  temporarily 
stunned  the  machine-gun  section  leader. 
“Welcome  to  the  party.  We’re  having  a 
hell  of  a  good  time,  Lieutenant  Mur¬ 
phy.”  And  he  meant  it. 

A  machine  gun  was  on  our  left,  one 
on  our  front  and  one  on  our  right,  and 
the  Mis  and  BARs  of  the  first  platoon 
were  in  position  on  each  side  of  the 
ridgeline. 

Everything  under  control,  I  settled 
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down  to  enjoy  my  role  as  an  observer. 
Sergeant  Min  slipped  into  our  hole  with 
the  observer  from  the  4.2-inch  mortar 
outfit,  who  said  he  moved  up  because 
he  couldn’t  see  too  well  from  his  OP  and 
wanted  to  know  just  where  I  wanted 
his  fire.  1  immediately  directed  it  to  our 
left  front  where  he  was  already  regis¬ 
tered.  This  was  a  dead  space  because 
of  the  hill  mask  for  artillery  but  it  was 
made  to  order  for  our  heavy  mortars. 

I  ask  the  section  leader  how  close 
they  had  come  on  the  first  assault.  “Pret¬ 
ty  close,”  he  said,  and  pointed  to  a  still 
dark  form  between  two  of  the  machine 
guns,  six  feet  in  front  of  us. 

When  the  first  artillery  illumination 
went  off,  we  were  all  too  busy  firing  at 
the  dark  forms  to  our  front,  but  on  the 
second  shell  I  could  see  several  bodies 
in  the  semicircle  around  us  and  I  knew 
what  “pretty  close”  was. 

Sergeant  Min  left  during  a  lapse  in 
the  firing  to  check  his  positions  again. 
The  two-man  holes  were  from  twenty 
to  forty  yards  apart  all  around  the  point 
we  were  on  and  he  was  worried  aDout 
those  empty  spaces  in  between.  We  al- 
wavs  felt  it  was  better  to  keep  two  men 
together  rather  than  have  the  holes  closer 
together  through  the  use  of  one-man  po¬ 
sitions. 

I  LATER  found  out  that  earlier  in  the 
attack,  Min  had  discovered  two  men 
moving  along  the  ridgeline  towards  the 
rear. 

“Who  is  it?”  he  called. 

A  couple  of  brand  new  replacements 
answered.  When  asked  what  had  hap¬ 
pened,  one  replied: 

“There  must  have  been  a  hundred  of 
them  coming  all  around  us,  so  we  es¬ 
caped  while  we  could.  And  the  other 
in  excited  breath  chimed  in:  “We  bet¬ 
ter  all  run  for  our  lives:”  This  was  a  dis¬ 
play  of  fear  of  night  combat  that  hap¬ 
pens  even  to  veterans.  It  is  a  spark  that 
must  be  quelled  to  maintain  the  posi¬ 
tion. 

Sergeant  Min  talked  calmly  for  a  few 
minutes  and  the  new  men  were  led  back 
by  their  platoon  leader  to  their  auto¬ 
matic  rifle. 

When  dawn  broke  some  three  hours 
later  these  two  replacements,  only  thirty- 
six  hours  in  the  platoon,  were  still  coolly 


holding  their  position,  their  BAR  barrel 
hot,  and  three  dead  gooks  within  spit¬ 
ting  distance.  Thus  a  pair  of  cool,  cocky 
veterans  were  made  overnight  by  the 
calm  assurance  of  a  fine  leader.  How¬ 
ever,  never  again  were  two  replacements 
placed  in  the  same  position  when  that 
platoon  dug  in  for  the  night.  So  a  lesson 
was  learned. 

With  the  first  lapse  in  the  attack,  a 
winded  artillery  lieutenant  with  his 
radio  strapped  on  his  back,  walked  up¬ 
right  to  our  position  at  the  machine  gun 
asking  how  far  forward  were  the  front 
lines.  Our  answer  quickly  added  another 
occupant  to  our  hole. 

Now  with  all  the  offensive  fires  con¬ 
trolled  from  one  point  and  a  coordinated 
ring  of  fire  placed  around  the  platoon 
position,  we  felt  secure  and  ready.  Al¬ 
ready  a  load  of  hand  grenades  had  come 
up  from  the  rest  of  the  company. 

We  waited  for  the  next  assault.  As 
long  as  it  was  dark  the  enemy  would 
keep  trying  and  only  until  a  few  min¬ 
utes  before  dawn  could  we  be  certain 
the  firefight  was  over. 

Not  a  GI  had  been  touched.  Carbine 
ammunition,  which  was  what  most  of 
the  ammo  bearers  were  firing,  was  run¬ 
ning  out,  so  we  called  for  more  from 
the  first  platoon  CP,  where  the  message 
was  relayed  to  company.  All  riflemen 
in  the  company  carried  a  basic  load  in 
their  belts  plus  four  bandoliers  so  there 
was  always  plenty  of  Ml  ammunition. 
In  addition  it  was  SOP  to  stock  a  supply 
of  carbine,  machine-gun  ammo  and  gre¬ 
nades  at  the  forward  company  CP  when 
a  new  position  was  being  organized. 

About  0330,  almost  an  hour  after  the 
initial  attack  had  subsided,  much  yell¬ 
ing  and  noise  were  heard  down  the  slope 
to  our  right  front,  and  we  knew  we  were 
ready  for  more  action.  With  fifteen 
illumination  flares  an  hour  from  the  ar¬ 
tillery  we  could  see  pretty  well.  How¬ 
ever,  the  activity  on  the  right  front  in¬ 
dicated  just  the  opposite— that  we  would 
probably  get  hit  some  place  else. 

Sure  enough,  a  few  minutes  later,  a 
warning  shout  came  from  the  left,  and 
two  enemv  grenades  burst  outside  our 
positions.  The  machine  guns  opened  up 
again,  our  mortar  and  artillery  was  in¬ 
creased  and  we  were  able  to  pull  our 
own  60s  in  within  fifty  yards.  This  at¬ 


tack  was  short-lived  and  we  decided  that 
the  mission  that  time  had  been  to  carry 
out  their  wounded  and  dead. 

WITH  the  first  inkling  of  dawn  came 
the  count  of  seven  enemy  dead  with¬ 
in  a  body’s  length  of  our  positions  on 
“machine-gun  point.”  The  men  climbed 
from  their  positions  to  retrieve  enemy 
equipment  in  the  close  vicinity.  It  was 
a  happy  carefree  mood  that  is  found 
only  in  a  group  of  combat  infantrymen 
when  they  realize  they  have  done  a 
good  job. 

When  an  enemy  automatic  rifle  sud-: 
denly  opened  fire  it  was  a  dive  back  to i 
our  holes.  A  wounded  gook  with  an  AR 
was  located  and  our  two  Koreans  in  the 
platoon  called  for  him  to  surrender  buti 
all  he  did  was  curse  and  fire.  He  was 
silenced  with  a  well-aimed  grenade  and 
the  platoon  started  its  search  for  ene¬ 
my  weapons,  documents  and  the  count 
of  the  dead. 

Thirty-four  bodies  were  counted.  Ap 
parently  all  the  wounded  and  possibly 
some  of  the  dead  had  been  dragged  back 
as  the  marks  of  dragged  bodies  were 
found  along  the  trail. 

This  was  just  one  minor  action  ol 
many  such  actions  that  occurred  night 
ly  all  along  the  Eighth  Army  front.  Bu 
the  fitting  in  of  all  defensive  fires,  the 
excellent  coordination  between  units  am 
the  attitude  of  the  men  make  it  a  gooc 
example. 

It  was  during  and  after  such  action 
as  this  one,  though,  that  you  can  find  the 
very  heart  of  the  spirit  of  the  America! 
infantryman.  It  is  in  such  actions  as  thi 
one  that  the  infantryman  finds  conf 
dence  in  his  weapons,  his  leaders,  hi 
unit  and  most  of  all  himself. 

I  think  that  after  a  few  night  action 
a  combat  soldier  becomes  used  to  figh 
ing  at  night,  but  it  is  in  these  fir: 
actions  that  we  have  been  seriousl1 
harmed.  A  lot  of  ground  has  bee 
given  up  and  a  lot  of  lives  lost  becaus 
somebody  pushed  the  “panic  button 
I  think  most  of  us  in  Korea  have  hear 
a  variation  of  that  dreaded  call  at  nigh 
“Run  for  your  lives.  There’s  a  thoi 
sand  of  them.” 

Confidence  in  night  fighting  must  1 
developed  in  training,  for  only  con! 
dence  at  night  will  bring  success  at  nig! 


PROMOTION  SYSTEM  IN  TRANSITION 

LIEUTENANT  COLONEL  E.  N.  KIRSTEN 


e  had  the  Old  Army, 
en  the  New  Army,  and 


)  Army! 

a  remarkably  cogent  little  piece 
written  as  she  finished  her  tour  in  the 
(»ce  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  Mrs. 
:ia  Rosenberg  listed  as  the  Number 
o  cause  for  the  low  morale  in  the 
ay:  “Loss  of  faith  in  the  promotion 
rjem  ...” 

The  statement  intrigued  me  for  sev- 

reasons.  First,  because  the  more  I 
acted,  the  more  I  realized  how  wide- 
>;ad  and  bitter  has  been  this  loss  of 
a.  Second,  because  as  a  morale- 
=royer  I  would  place  it  even  ahead 
ler  Number  One  cause:  failure  of 
tary  pay  to  keep  up  with  the  cost  of 
Ag.  And  third,  because  of  all  the 
ties  listed,  this  one  seemed  most 
hin  the  power  of  the  Army  itself  to 
something  about. 

omewhere  between  the  fourth  and 
i  bottles  of  reflection,  the  light 
i  ned,  the  pieces  fitted  together,  the 
tern  became  clear,  or  however  you 
>er  to  describe  my  realization  of  what 
jAong  with  the  promotional  system, 
i  why. 

;he  answer  is  quite  simple.  The 
ny  is  about  midway  in  its  transition 
veen  two  completely  and  basically 
firent  philosophies  of  promotion.  A 
bin  amount  of  group  stress  and  indi- 
:al  discomfort  during  such  a  transi- 
>  is  inevitable. 

f  o  re  we  were  unified  into  three 
dees  instead  of  two,  the  Army  and 
‘fy  approached  the  problem  of  pro¬ 
ton  from  opposite  directions.  The 
iy  promoted  on  seniority  with  a  pro- 
ore  for  selecting  and  eliminating  the 
i|t-  The  Navy  based  its  system  on 
^ting  and  promoting  the  fit,  leaving 
tunfit  to  fall  by  the  wayside  as  pass- 
<s.  It  would  appear  that  the  two 
'fms  would  meet  on  the  common 
:nd  of  having  promoted  all  the  de- 
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serving  and  having  eliminated  all  the 
undeserving.  In  practice,  however,  it 
didn’t  work  out  that  way.  Each  system 
had  its  evils  and  both  systems  fell  short 
of  their  goals. 

The  evil  of  the  Army  system  lay  in 
the  difficulty  of  actually  eliminating  the 
unfit,  so  that  a  certain  amount  of  dead- 
wood  was  carried  along.  The  evil  of 
the  Navy  system  lay  in  the  likelihood 
of  passing  over  a  competent,  or  even 
outstanding,  officer,  based  on  a  single 
unfortunate  relationship  with  a  given 
superior. 

I  think  the  Army  system  was  prefer¬ 
able  to  the  Navy  system  on  a  long¬ 
term  'peacetime  basis,  for  a  number  of 
reasons-at  least,  preferable  for  the 
Army.  For  one  thing,  the  ratio  of 
Army  expansion  is  about  10-1  in  war 
time,  as  opposed  to  the  Navy  2-1,  so 
that  most  of  the  deadwood  shows  up  as 
pretty  sound  timber  under  mobilization 
standards.  Also,  the  sources  of  Army 
officers  are  a  lot  more  varied  than  the 
Navy  sources,  so  that  it  is  harder  to 
reduce  officers  to  a  common  basis  for 
comparison  and  selection.  My  basic 
reason  for  preferring  the  old  Army  sys¬ 
tem,  however,  is  far  more  fundamental 
to  a  system  of  management.  This  rea¬ 
son  is  that  while  promotion  by  seniority 
does  not  necessarily  stimulate  initiative, 
aggressiveness,  and  even  personal  in¬ 
tegrity,  at  least  it  does  not  penalize 
those  qualities.  While  theoretically  the 
selection  system  is  intended  to  promote 
the  best  officers,  in  practice  it  puts  a 
much  higher  premium  on  “keeping  your 
nose  clean”  than  does  the  seniority  sys¬ 
tem,  because  the  latter  provides  far  less 
chance  of  single  mistakes  ruinina  a 
man  s  entire  career.  In  peacetime,  when 
there  are  limited  opportunities  to  demon¬ 
strate  one’s  capacity  for  command  and 
where  results  are  normally  less  apparent 
than  methods,  there  is  little  chance  to 
establish  a  batting  average.  Hence, 
under  the  selection  system,  there  is  more 
of  a  tendency  for  the  officer  to  play  the 
situation  by  the  book  (or  merely  pre¬ 
tend  to  play  it;  or  not  play  it  at  all) 
rather  than  risk  the  chance  of  an  error 
on  his  own  initiative.  Similarly  with 
other  desirable  qualities.  It  is  a  funda¬ 
mental  characteristic  of  human  nature 
that  if  you  ask  a  man  to  choose  between 
right  and  wrong,  he  will  normally 
choose  right.  Force  him  to  choose  be¬ 
tween  right  and  himself,  however,  and 


right  has  a  much  greater  chance  of 
coming  off  second  best. 

THE  law  which  went  into  effect  in 
I  1948  and  established  the  rules  under 
which  we  are  supposed  to  be  operating, 
tried  to  combine  the  best  features  of 
both  systems  by  providing  promotion  by 
seniority  in  the  lower  grades  and  by 
selection  in  the  higher.  However,  the 
present  policy  of  temporary  promotions 
means  that  for  all  practical  purposes  the 
Army  is  on  a  system  of  promotion  en¬ 
tirely  by  selection.  Nor  is  the  fact  that 
the  pass-over  is  only  in  temporary  rank, 
instead  of  permanent  rank,  much  con¬ 
solation  to  the  man  who  must  resign 
himself  to  being  one,  two,  or  five  years 
behind  contemporaries.  Anyone  com¬ 
paring  the  atmosphere  of  pleasurable 
anticipation  as  promotion  dates  ap¬ 
proached  in  the  “good  old  days”  with 
the  present  atmosphere  as  officers  sweat 
out  the  action  of  a  selection  board  in 
anxiety,  uncertainty,  and  the  feeling  that 
promotions  are  even  more  a  matter  of 
luck  or  the  caprice  of  the  fortunes  of 
individual  assignments  now  than  during 
the  war,  cannot  help  but  feel  that  Mrs. 
Rosenberg  put  it  all  quite  mildly.  Add 
to  this  the  even  more  distressing  symp¬ 
toms  such  as  the  avid  search  for  “safe” 
assignments  instead  of  challenging  ones, 
the  frantic  scurry  to  transfer  out  from 
under  “hard”  superiors,  the  change  in 
incentive  from  doing  a  good  job  to  get¬ 
ting  a  good  score,  and  finally,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  the  best  officers  who  are  thinking 
of  leaving  the  Army,  and  you  have  the 
situation  so  bewildering  and  dishearten¬ 
ing  to  the  career  officer  who  began  his 
service  under  the  old  rules. 

Of  course,  eventually  we  will  adjust. 
The  Navy  has  lived  under  the  system 
for  a  long  time— just  how  successfully  I 
am  not  prepared  to  say,  but  certainly 
without  the  loss  of  morale  presently  be¬ 
ing  experienced  by  the  Army. 

There  are  two  aspects  to  this  adjust¬ 
ment,  the  change  in  attitude  of  the 
raters  and  the  change  in  attitude  of  the 
rated.  In  other  words,  rating  officers, 
becoming  more  aware  of  the  possible 
effects  of  their  reports,  will  be  more 
meticulous  in  making  out  the  report,  less 
to  express  their  honest  opinion  than  to 
attain  the  desired  positive  or  negative 
effect  on  the  career  of  the  officer  beino 
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rated.  The  officers  to  be  rated,  of  course, 
being  even  more  poignantly  aware  of 
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the  possible  effects  of  a  bad  report,  will 
be  even  more  meticulous  about  not  giv¬ 
ing  cause  for  a  bad  report.  Whether  the 
over-all  effect  will  eventually  be  con¬ 
structive,  and  how  soon,  in  view  of  the 
present  maladjustments,  remains  to  be 
seen. 

The  problem  of  adjustment  has  of 
course  been  aggravated  by  a  number  of 
unfortunate  factors,  of  which  the  ex¬ 
pansion  complication  resulting  from  the 
Korean  situation  is  only  one.  Second 
only  to  the  general  lack  of  awareness  as 
to  the  implications  of  the  change  in 
philosophy,  the  most  serious  handicap 
to  an  early  and  smooth  adjustment  was 
the  inadequacy  of  the  efficiency  report 
in  use  in  1948.  In  a  system  which  de¬ 
mands  precise  knowledge  on  the  part 
of  the  rater  of  just  how  his  report  will 
affect  the  officer  rated,  the  rater  not 
only  did  not  know  what  effect  any  given 
score  would  have,  he  did  not  even  know 
whether  his  report  was  favorable  or  un¬ 
favorable!  While  this  particular  report 
form  was  discarded  shortly  thereafter, 
there  are  a  great  many  suq>rised  and 
remorseful  raters  who  discovered  that 
instead  of  the  pat  on  the  back,  or  the 
mild  ciiticism  they  had  intended,  they 
had  actually  delivered  a  near-fatal  kick 
in  the  teeth-and  that  nothing  they 
could  do  or  say  later  could  undo  this 
unknowing  damage. 

EVEN  the  present  form  leaves  a  great 
deal  to  be  desired  in  permitting  the 
rater  to  know  exactly  what  he  is  doing 
to  the  officer  he  rates,  although  raters 
are  gradually  learning  that  the  various 
phrases  on  the  form  have  special  mean¬ 


ings  not  readily  apparent.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  even  less  apparent  are  the  special 
meanings  attached  to  various  descrip¬ 
tive  adjectives,  so  that  it  is  still  possible 
for  the  rater  to  think  he  has  been  com¬ 
plimentary  or  merely  explicit,  and  ac¬ 
tually  have  the  comment  scored  as  un¬ 
favorable. 

However,  sometimes  even  favorable 
reports  are  not  enough.  While  case  his¬ 
tories,  examples,  and  “frinstances  are 
perhaps  superfluous,  since  every  officer 
has  personal  knowledge  of  as  good  ex¬ 
amples  as  any  I  have,  and  in  more  de¬ 
tail  than  I  can  give  here,  there  is  one  I 
consider  too  fascinating  to  omit.  This 
concerns  an  officer  who  had  two  reports 
from  the  same  superior.  As  you  read 
the  reports,  it  is  obvious  that  the  second 
was  intended  to  be  better  than  the  first 
—the  narrative  is  more  eloquent  and  the 
Xs  are  farther  to  the  right.  However, 
the  second  was  scored  lower  than  the 
first,  indicating  a  drop  in  efficiency.  The 
explanation  given  the  officer  was  that 
the  scores  are  not  finally  assigned  on  the 
basis  of  the  report  itself  but  on  the 
relationship  of  that  report  to  the  reports 
of  all  other  officers.  Therefore,  while 
his  individual  efficiency  had  admittedly 
gone  up,  the  over-all  efficiency  of  the 
Army  had  increased  so  much  during  the 
same  period  that  his  individual  gain 
showed  up  as  a  relative  loss.  Whether 
this  second  derivative  effect  was  the 
result  of  a  basic  fallacy  in  the  system, 
just  an  error  in  computation,  a  general 
inflation  of  all  efficiency  reports  because 
of  the  increasing  awareness  of  the  im¬ 
plications  of  promotion  by  selection,  or 
whether  in  fact  the  over-all  efficiency  of 


the  Army  is  improving  rapidly,  I  havt 
only  an  opinion.  However,  I  do  know 
the  effect  on  the  attitude  of  the  office 
involved  when  he  was  not  selected  fo 
temporary  promotion,  apparently  on  thi 
basis  of  the  “downward  curve”  of  hi 
efficiency  index.  (I  say  apparently  be 
cause  no  one  really  seems  to  know  thes« 
answers.) 

AS  I  said,  we  are  about  midway  througl 
the  adjustment  period.  At  least  vv 
have  reached  an  awareness  of  the  prol 
lem.  In  general,  however,  things  shoul 
improve  over  the  next  few  years  as  mori 
and  more  people  realize  the  implicatior 
of  the  present  system— as  raters  exerck 
more  care  in  a  fuller  knowledge  of  the! 
power,  as  more  older  officers  raised  ui 
der  (and  still  tending  to  mark  under 
the  old  system  leave  the  Army,  as  moi 
officers  who  have  been  stung  under  tl 
change  reach  positions  of  power  an 
influence  (and  sit  on  selection  boards 
and  as  a  new  set  of  unwritten  rules,  tac 
understandings  and  conventions  regar 
ing  marking  reports  are  evolved. 

But  the  conclusion  still  tends  to  be  u 
palatable,  for  what  adjustment  can  v 
recommend  for  the  younger  office 
What  encouragement  and  advice  c; 
we  offer  the  man  whose  career  is  st 
under  the  actual  or  potential  domin 
tion  of  a  single  unfavorable  report 
whether  undeserved,  unknowing,  ina 
vertent,  or  malicious.  What  can  \ 
conscientiously  and  realistically  say 
him  other  than  “Keep  your  nose  deal 
fella!”? 

Will  that  produce  the  kind  of  Art 
we  want? 
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TARGET  ATTACK 


With  the  help  of  the  Field  Artillery  Branch  of  The  Artillery 
School,  COMBAT  FORCES  JOURNAL  is  able  to  introduce 
artillerymen  to  the  new  electronic  Gun  Data  Computer,  T-29. 
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THE  reputation  U.  S.  field  artillery  won 
between  1941  and  1945  is  well  de¬ 
served  but  it  shouldn’t  stand  on  its 
laurels.  We  artillerymen  know  that  we 
will  lose  our  crown  of  championship  if 
we  are  smug  and  rest  on  our  record.  We 
know  how  dangerous  it  would  be  for 
us  to  assume  that  we  have  developed 
the  “perfect”  technique.  We  know  that 
if  we  are  to  retain  our  role  of  “killer  on 
the  battlefield”  we  must  continuously 
improve  our  weapons,  techniques  and 
equipment. 

The  adoption  of  the  target  grid  meth¬ 
od  of  fire  vastly  improved  observer  tech¬ 
nique.  No  longer  is  the  observer 
burdened  with  the  factors  or  gimmicks 
that  made  artillery  mysterious.  But  the 
burden  removed  from  the  observer  has 
been  transferred  to  the  fire  direction 
center.  The  observer  is  more  efficient, 
but  complications  harass  and  delay  the 
fire  direction  team. 

The  ultimate  goal  of  field  artillery  is 
to  be  able  to  deliver  surprise  fire  on  every 
target  it  attacks.  This  is  why  we  develop 
new  techniques  and  equipment. 

SURPRISE  fires  may  be  delivered 
when  certain  conditions  are  met.  First 
there  is  the  problem  of  the  location  of 
the  target  with  respect  to  the  guns.  This 
is  not  new.  But  we  do  not  have  a  new 
device  to  help  us  solve  it.  There  have 
been  improvements:  countermortar  and 
counterbattery  radar,  for  example,  but 
for  targets  other  than  hostile  weapons, 
we  have  made  no  appreciable  improve¬ 
ment  since  1945.  Nor  do  we  have  one 
in  the  works.  However,  the  system  we 
have  will  locate  some  targets  accurately. 

Second  of  the  conditions  we  must 
have  if  we  are  to  deliver  surprise  fires 
is  the  proper  application  of  all  ballistic 
corrections  to  chart  data.  This  a  fertile 
field  for  improvement  and  one  in  which 
we  have  a  solution. 

As  in  World  War  II,  we  teach  and 
practice  that  the  best  corrections  are 
obtained  from  registration.  This  state¬ 
ment  will  always  be  true  because  it 
includes  all  elements  of  the  system  of 
fire— from  oddities  of  the  gun  tubes  and 
fire  control  equipment,  to  errors  in  loca¬ 
tion  of  the  battery  with  respect  to  the 
target  area.  Yet  we  know  that  our  appli¬ 
cation  of  registration  corrections  within 
transfer  limits  is  a  good  approximation. 
More  accuracy  would  result  in  delay. 

Our  system  of  applying  registration 
corrections  shows  to  its  greatest  disad¬ 
vantage  when  firing  unobserved  fires. 
When  our  technique  should  be  at  its 
best,  we  find  our  standard  system  at  its 
worst.  Let’s  analyze  a  set  of  conditions 


and  determine  the  magnitude  of  errors 
introduced  at  transfer  limits  by  the  per¬ 
centage  range  approximation  we  use. 

An  artilleryman  would  find  it  ideal 
if  the  corrections  determined  by  registra¬ 
tion  would  apply  all  of  the  other  tar¬ 
gets  he  wanted  to  engage.  But  this  isn  t 
the  case.  It  would  be  advantageous  if 
the  corrections  so  determined  could  be 
applied  to  all  other  targets  in  the  form 
of  a  proportion  to  the  range  to  the  target. 
This  is  exactly  what  we  do  as  long  as 
we  stay  within  transfer  limits. 

Proportion  is  the  simplest  way  of  de¬ 
riving  firing  data.  All  we  have  to  do  is 
determine  its  value  at  the  registration 
point  and  apply  it  to  other  targets.  This 
certainly  is  an  ideal  solution  to  be  set 
up  on  a  logarithmic  rule  as  we  do  with 
the  GFT. 

However,  this  method  has  several  lim¬ 
itations.  For  example,  transfer  limits 
seriously  limit  the  flexibility  of  our  fir¬ 
ing.  Those  of  you  who  have  been  in 
Korea  know  only  too  well  that  when  you 
must  fire  not  only  to  your  front,  but  to 
both  flanks,  and  possibly  to  your  rear, 
that  the  corrections  for  one  point  do  not 
work  for  all  directions  and  ranges. 

We  know  that  if  our  front  is  wide 
and  we  intend  to  place  surprise  fire  with 
any  degree  of  accuracy  on  targets  all 
along  this  front,  we  must  register  several 
check  points  in  order  to  have  corrections 
throughout  our  sector.  When  we  fire 
several  registrations  and  keep  the  correc¬ 


tions  up  to  date,  we  expend  a  good  deal 
of  ammunition  and  complicate  our  meth¬ 
od  of  keeping  corrections. 


LET’S  look  at  some  of  the  factors  that 
» affect  the  trajectory  of  a  shell.  As 
surely  as  death  and  taxes,  weather,  weap¬ 
ons  and  ammunition  confront  us  every 
time  we  fire  a  round.  Each  of  these 
contributes  its  own  idiosyncrasy  to  our 
firing. 

The  only  way  we  can  at  present  trans¬ 
fer  fire  from  one  target  to  another,  based 
on  a  proportion  and  achieve  maximum 
accuracy,  is  to  have  normal  weather.  But 


weather  is  never  normal.  Here  are  the 
results  of  a  survey  taken  in  various  parts 
of  the  world  between  latitude  35  and  5C 
degrees  north,  which  shows  the  varia 
tions  from  normal  that  we  may  expect. 


Element 

Air  Density 
Air  Temperature 
Range  Wind  (rear) 


Deviation  from 
Standard 
5% 

20  degrees 
30  mph  in  line  1 
32  mph  in  line  : 
35  mph  in  line  L 
37  mph  in  line  5 


These  are  not  maximum  deviations 
larger  variations  are  possible. 

To  handle  these  elements  when  w« 
want  to  transfer  fire,  we  measure  the  de 
viation  from  normal  from  the  metro  mes 
sage,  multiply  this  deviation  by  the  uni 
effect  in  the  firing  table  at  the  range  t( 
the  registration  point,  and  apply  a  proi 
portion  of  the  correction  so  determiner 
to  all  other  targets. 

There  are  other  factors  that  are  han 
died  at  the  same  time.  These  are: 


Element 


Weight  of  projectile 
Powder  temperature 
Muzzle  velocity  error 


Deviation  from 
Standard 
One  square 
20°  (10  ft/sec 
10  ft/sec 


These  three  elements  are  handled  e>, 
actly  as  we  handle  the  weather— am 
similar  errors  are  an  end  result. 

The  chart  below  combines  all  ek 
ments  and  the  errors  that  we  obtain  fror 
them,  if  we  have  the  expected  deviatio: 
from  normal.  In  the  chart  the  errors  hav 
been  carried  to  the  nearest  tenth  of 
yard  and  it  shows  only  the  errors  thd 
occur  at  transfer  limits  when  the  direr 


tion  of  fire  is  not  changed  from  the  dire< 


tion  of  the  registration  point. 


Element 

Weight  of  projectile 
Powder  temperature 
Muzzle  velocity  error 
Air  density 
Air  temperature 
Range  wind 
Total  error 


-1500 

+  150;. 

yards 

yard 

-6.0 

+8.1, 

4-6.2 

— 6.J 

4-6.2 

-6.’/ 

+  3.7 

_3.a 

-14.6 

+  14.' 

-38.4 

+41. 

-42.9 

+48.11 

These  are  small  deviations.  We  fr 
quently  find  much  larger  ones  and,  < 
course,  as  the  deviations  grow  larger  tl 
error  increases.  Also  note  how  easily  tl 
errors  could  become  cumulative  instet 


of  compensating  as  in  this  example. 

These  errors  are  real:  at  each  transf 
limit  we  are  more  than  two  probab 
errors  away  from  our  target  center.  Ar 
you  will  notice  that  the  greatest  err 
is  caused  by  wind.  This  wind  error  t 
comes  important  when  we  attempt 
transfer  within  transfer  limits  but 
directions  other  than  to  the  registerii 
point. 

When  we  move  our  direction  rig 
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ERROR5  +48.1  YARDS  RANGE 


ERROR5 +44 YARDS  R 
=  53  YARDS  Df 


ERROR  =  -42.9 1  YARDS  RANGE 

Figure  1.  How  we  correct  for  wind 


r  left  of  our  initial  line  of  fire,  all  of 
ur  factors  that  contribute  to  error  re- 
lain  constant  with  the  exception  of 
rind.  Wind  has  the  nasty  habit  of 
hanging  from  head  or  tail  to  cross  wind. 

This  phenomenon  is  best  explained  by 
the  predicament  of  the  young  lady  on  the 
receding  page.  The  high  wind  affects 
er  trajectory,  but  as  long  as  she  con- 
inues  in  the  same  direction,  she  is  able 
a  overcome  most  of  the  difficulties.  No¬ 
ice  though  that  the  moment  she  changes 
irection,  although  she  continues  to  ap- 
>ly  the  same  correction  for  wind,  the 
ross  wind  effects  that  she  was  com¬ 
pensating  for,  have  changed  now  and 
re  giving  what  we  might  refer  to  as  a 
ail  wind  effect. 

The  same  thing  takes  place  in  our 
ring.  We  correct  for  wind  only  in  the 
direction  of  our  registration  point  and 
hen  transfer  right  or  left  400  mils 
Vithout  worrying  about  its  change  of 
aagnitude.  Figure  1  shows  this  clearly. 

JO  far  we  have  discussed  what  might 
)  be  called  “known  errors”  or  those  that 
ve  can  actually  account  for  in  the  firing 
ables.  There  are  other  errors  more  dif- 
icult  to  define.  These  are:  ammunition, 
veapons,  and  survey. 

All  of  us  are  familiar  with  the  lot  to 
ot  variation  in  propellants.  We  are 
;lad  to  report  that  a  recent  survey  con- 
lucted  by  Ordnance  Corps  reveals  that 
he  lot  to  lot  variation  in  the  new  dual- 
;ran  propellant  for  the  105  howitzer 
auses  very  little  more  error  than  the 
ound  variation  within  a  lot.  But  what 


causes  round  to  round  variation?  To 
begin  with,  the  propellant  itself  may 
vary  a  slight  amount  and  cause  a  small 
error.  A  small  variation  in  shell  finish 
or  rotating  band  can  cause  an  error.  The 
position  of  the  propellant  in  the  cham¬ 
ber  or  the  shell  case  can  vary  the  time 
of  burning  and  therefore  the  muzzle 
velocity.  Also,  although  we  account  for 
the  variation  in  weight  of  projectiles  by 
applying  a  factor  for  one  square  differ¬ 
ence  in  weight,  the  allowable  tolerance 
for  the  105mm  per  square  is  .6  pounds. 
This  can  cause  a  round  to  round  varia¬ 
tion  of  as  much  as  one  range  probable 
error  within  the  same  weight  zone. 

Errors  caused  by  the  weapon  itself  are 
primarily  in  the  individuality  of  each 
tube,  variation  of  jump,  and  errors 
caused  by  on-carriage  fire  control  equip¬ 
ment. 

Assuming  that  our  survey  has  been 
properly  performed  and  computation  has 
been  by  use  of  five-place  log  tables,  our 
instruments  still  make  us  susceptible  to 
errors  of  one  part  in  500.  We  can’t 
improve  upon  that  with  our  present 
equipment.  But  the  one  part  in  500 
error  due  to  instrumentation  may  prove 
to  be  a  compensating  error  and  is  seldom 
that  bad  if  we  use  the  proper  techniques. 

These  last  three  errors  are  of  small 
magnitude  when  compared  to  the  six 
errors  we  discussed  first.  They  also  re¬ 
main  more  or  less  constant  and  we  can 
easily  devise  methods  of  compensating 
for  them. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  proportional 
errors  due  to  weight  of  projectile,  powder 


temperature,  muzzle  velocity  and  weath 
er  are  large  and  can  easily  destroy  a 
great  deal  of  the  effectiveness  of  unob 
served  fires  when  we  use  our  present 
techniques.  Improved  techniques  are 
the  answer. 

APPRECIABLE  improvements  in  tech 
nique  may  be  made  when  the  sources 
of  our  information  and  equipment  are 
improved.  And  there  have  been  improve 
ments  since  World  War  II. 

Meteorological  Data:  The  Rawin  set 
AN/GMD-1  is  the  new  meteorological 
sounding  equipment  which  has  recent¬ 
ly  been  introduced  and  service  tested. 
When  used  in  conjunction  with  an 
automatic  meteorological  computer  we 
can  expect  much  greater  accuracies  than 
we  have  had  in  the  past. 

Several  studies  on  the  accuracies  of 
meteorological  data  have  been  accom¬ 
plished.  It  seems  to  be  agreed  that  a 
great  portion  of  the  inaccuracy  of 
meteorological  information  as  applied  to 
our  firing  problem  results  from  stale  in 
formation.  Signal  Corps  is  experiment¬ 
ing  with  rapid-rising  balloons  to  reduce 
time  of  flight.  An  improvement  in  com¬ 
munication,  coupled  with  improvement 
in  meteorological  sounding  and  comput¬ 
ing  equipment,  should  provide  us  with 
more  accurate  and  more  frequent  data. 

Velocity  Errors  Determination.  Our 
techniques  and  procedures  in  the  past 
have  considered  everything  other  than 
meteorological  corrections  as  the  respon 
sibility  of  the  individual  registering  gun. 
We  have  kept  records  of  our  VEs  and 
have  attempted  to  predict  fires  on  this 
basis.  But  we  know  now  that  we  must 
separate  the  effects  of  a  worn  gun  tube 
and  propellant  variations  from  other  er¬ 
rors  (such  as  errors  in  survey)  if  we  are 
to  improve  our  application  of  corrections. 
A  field-type  chronograph  would  permit 
us  to  determine  the  personality  of  the 
gun  tube  with  a  far  better  degree  of 
predictability  than  the  comparative  cali¬ 
bration  system  we  use  now.  The  chrono¬ 
graph  would  help  us  to  determine  the 
actual  shooting  power  of  each  weapon 
so  that  proper  unit  effects  may  be  ap 
plied. 

Ammunition.  There  have  been  im¬ 
provements  in  ammunition  that  will 
result  in  great  benefit  to  us.  In  the  direct- 
support  weapon— 105mm  howitzer— we 
find  a  smaller  range  probable  error  with 
our  new  dualgran  ammunition.  This 
may  be  attributed  not  only  to  an  im¬ 
proved  burning  rate  of  the  propellant 
but  also  to  an  improved  shell  finish  and 
a  better  method  of  fitting  and  rotating 
bands. 
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Firing  Tables.  As  we  all  know,  both 
the  tabular  and  graphical  firing  tables 
that  we  use  today  are  approximations  to 
the  true  ballistic  solution.  These  approxi¬ 
mations  are  tolerated  for  the  sake  of 
simplicity  in  computation.  They  have 
proven  reasonably  successful  in  both 
World  War  II  and  Korea.  However, 
they  are  not  the  best  solution. 

Our  firing  tables  are  based  upon  a 


standard  trajectory.  Note  the  time  of 
flight  tick  marks.  As  shown  on  this 
chart,  there  are  many  combinations  of 
range  and  height  that  will  reproduce 
points  on  the  same  trajectory.  The  dif¬ 
ference  being  the  time  of  flight  of  the 
projectile  to  each  of  the  points  selected. 

The  application  of  second  order  effects 
is  the  second  point  in  our  analysis.  The 
unit  effects,  or  second  order  effects, 
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Figure  2.  Standard  trajectory 


series  of  trajectories  that  pass  through  a 
target  at  the  same  height  as  the  guns. 
These  trajectory  data  are  based  upon  fir¬ 
ing  table  standard  conditions.  Consider 
some  of  the  effects  on  our  firing  table 
ballistic  solution  when  we  deviate  from 
the  conditions  upon  which  the  firing 
tables  are  based. 

To  assist  in  this  analysis,  divide  the 
problem  into  two  phases:  (1)  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  basic  trajectory,  and  (2)  the 
application  of  second  order  effects  such 
as  muzzle  velocity  error,  weight  of  pro¬ 
jectile,  and  the  meteorological  elements 
of  air  temperature,  air  density,  and  wind. 

The  Basic  Trajectory  as  presented  in 
the  firing  tables  is  true  when  the  target 
is  at  the  same  height  as  the  gun  and 
when  conditions  are  standard  according 
to  the  assumptions  as  stated  in  the  firing 
tables.  In  our  use  of  the  tables  we  as¬ 
sume  rigidity  of  the  trajectory  to  derive 
elevation  corresponding  to  chart— or  hori¬ 
zontal-range  between  guns  and  target. 
Yet  we  acknowledge  wcra-rigidity  of  the 
trajectory  when  we  correct  for  differences 
in  height  between  the  target  and  the 
guns  by  our  application  of  the  “comple¬ 
mentary  angle  of  site.”  The  old  method 
of  applying  a  composite  factor  is  not 
correct  when  angles  of  site  exceed  20 
rails;  however  we  can  derive  the  true 
correction  through  use  of  the  site  tables 
contained  in  the  new  105  H-4  tabular 
firing  tables.  This  procedure  requires 
double  interpolation  of  the  site  tables 
but  does  provide  a  better  solution. 

The  fuze  times  shown  in  the  firing 
tables  are  correct  only  when  firing  table 
conditions  are  duplicated. 

A  more  straightforward  solution  to  the 
derivation  of  quadrant  elevation  and  fuze 
time  would  be  arguments  of  horizontal 
range  and  height.  Figure  2  shows  a 


of  site  but  it  should  be  considered.  1 
can  amount  to  an  error  of  over  100  yard 
when  the  angle  of  site  is  large. 


columns  of  our  firing  tables  are  based 
upon  two  assumptions:  That  the  target 
is  always  at  the  same  height  as  the  guns, 
therefore  the  time  of  flight  of  the  pro¬ 
jectile  behaves  in  a  predictable  manner; 
and  that  each  variation  from  standard 
conditions  is  the  only  variation  to  be 
considered  and  therefore  may  be  applied 
directly  to  the  basic  trajectory. 

The  first  assumption— that  the  target 
is  at  the  same  height  as  the  guns  and 
therefore  the  time  of  flight  is  the  same— 
was  shown  to  be  fallacious  in  Figure  2. 
The  unit  effects  tables  are  based  upon 
the  theory  that  the  projectile  is  exposed 
to  non-standard  conditions  over  a  period 
of  time  corresponding  to  the  time  of 
flight  of  the  projectile  and  a  double 
sampling  of  the  air  above  the  gun— that 
is,  on  the  ascending  branch  of  the  trajec¬ 
tory  to  the  maximum  ordinate— then  the 
descending  branch  of  the  trajectory  to 
the  gun  height.  Since  the  projectile  is 
known  to  have  a  lower  terminal  velocity 
than  muzzle  velocity,  this  must  be  con¬ 
sidered  in  determining  the  effects  of  non¬ 
standard  conditions  on  the  flight  of  the 
projectile  during  the  descending  branch 
of  the  trajectory.  It  is  readily  seen  that 
an  interruption  of  the  descending  tra¬ 
jectory— either  above  or  below  the  target 
—will  cause  a  variation  from  the  firing 
table  assumption  and  therefore  will  in¬ 
troduce  an  error  in  the  unit  effect  col¬ 
umn  of  the  firing  tables.  This  error  will 
be  small  when  there  are  small  angles 


THE  second  assumption  that  considei 
each  variation  from  standard  as  an  ir 
dependent  variation  provides  much  laq 
er  errors.  In  actual  fact  there  is  a  cro< 
effect  between  each  of  the  second  orde 
effects.  Each  element  that  varies  frox 
the  firing  table  standard  condition  wi 
have  an  effect  on  other  elements  the 
vary  from  standard.  Figure  3  is  a  simpl 
illustration  of  this  point. 

So  we  see  that  when  a  trajectory  i 
warped  because  of  one  of  the  non-stant 
ard  elements,  any  attempt  to  correct  th 
standard  trajectory  for  other  non-stani 
ard  elements  makes  for  errors  in  th 
ultimate  solution. 

Although  firing  tables  could  be  dt 
veloped  that  would  give  *us  accurat 
considerations,  they  would  be  too  con 
plicated  to  use  efficiently  with  hand  con 
putation.  Any  computing  device  that : 
adopted  would  have  to  take  these  erroi 
into  consideration  and  give  us  the  be: 
solution  to  the  ballistics  problem. 

Based  upon  the  information  discusse 
thus  far,  it  may  be  concluded  that  oi 
trends  in  development  should  follow  th 
priority: 

(1)  More  and  better  target  locatio 
devices  and  techniques. 

(2)  Improved  techniques  for  more  a 
curate  ballistic  solution  to  the  field  arti 
lery  problem. 

(3)  Improved  fire  direction  centi 
equipment  to  reduce  probability  of  hi 
man  error  in— and  improve  the  accurar 
of— computation  of  firing  data. 

Shortcomings  in  our  techniques  pr 
vent  us  from  achieving  our  second  go1 
of  correctly  applying  ballistic  correction 
Analysis  shows  that  there  are  seve 
primary  technical  shortcomings  that  d 
crease  efficiency: 

(1)  Human  error  and  fatigue 

(2)  Loss  of  effect 

(3)  Registration 

(4)  Transfer  Limits 
(a)  Range 
(b)  Deflection 

(5)  Failure  to  segregate  errors 

(6)  Incorrect  ballistic  solution  of  tl 
trajectory 

(7)  Logistical  burden 
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Figure  3.  Standard  trajectory  and  trajectory  warped  by  headwind 
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[  In  1949,  Lieutenant  Colonel  Robert  E.  Am  and  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Colonel  William  1.  King  developed  an  electronic 
computer  for  the  fire  direction  center  that  woidd  achieve  the 
third  goal:  reduce  error  and  improve  accuracy.  Working  with 
technicians  at  Erankford  Arsenal  and  electronics  experts  of 
the  Belock  Instrument  Corporation  of  New  York,  additional 
refinements  to  the  original  model  have  been  made  so  that  in 


its  current  stage  of  development  we  have  an  electronic  gun 
data  computer  that  is  rugged,  easy  to  learn  to  operate,  simple 
to  maintain  and  at  the  same  time  measurably  speeds  up  and 
improves  our  fire  direction  technique.  Unfortunately,  it  is 
impossible  to  use  either  a  photograph  or  a  drawing  of  the 
Computer,  T- 29,  but  the  following  description  will  give 
readers  a  good  idea  of  its  functions  and  uses. 


I  The  Electronic  Gun  Data  Computer,  T-29 


Lieutenant  Colonel  Robert  E.  Am 


IF  you  visited  a  fire  direction  center 
equipped  with  the  T-29  Computer, 
vou  would  see  three  of  the  instruments 
in  operation— one  for  each  firing  battery. 
And  each  of  the  instruments  would  have 
an  operator  wearing  a  head  and  chest 
radio  set  equipped  with  a  two-position 
toggle  switch;  one  position  for  talking  to 
the  observer  and  the  other  for  talking  to 
the  firing  battery. 

A  trailer  provides  the  power.  It  is 
tabled  into  the  fire  direction  center  by 
means  of  a  flexible  multi-conductor  cable. 

The  gunnery  officer  would  be  seated 
at  his  console  containing  a  fire  direction 
switchboard  which  permits  direct  com¬ 
munication  between  the  observer  and 
any  of  the  computer  operators.  Also  con¬ 
tained  in  the  gunnery  officer’s  console 
are  a  series  of  selector  switches  which 
will  permit  visual  transmission  of  com- 
jmands  to  any  of  the  computers  as  de¬ 
sired,  eliminating  some  of  the  cross  talk 
presently  found  in  our  fire  direction  cen¬ 
ter. 

A  tactical  map  hangs  behind  the  gun¬ 
nery  officer.  It  provides  a  visual  presen¬ 
tation  of  output  data  of  any  of  the 
computers  at  the  option  of  the  gunnery 
officer.  Basically  the  output  data  of  the 
computer  appear  as  a  small  red  pip  of 
light  on  the  tactical  map,  giving  the 
gunnery  officer  an  indication  of  where 
the  developed  firing  data  will  hit.  This 
is  not  a  luxury  item.  In  addition  to  pro¬ 
viding  instant  information  of  computer 
output  for  a  graphic  check  as  to  no-fire 
lines  or  proximity  to  friendly  troops,  it 
also  serves  two  other  purposes.  It  pro¬ 
vides  a  means  of  a  rapid  system  check  to 
insure  proper  functioning  of  the  system. 
It  also  assists  in  developing  a  chart  that 
may  be  used  as  a  conventional  firing 
chart  in  event  of  emergency. 

Let  us  see  how  a  fire  mission  might 
be  handled. 

THROUGH  unit  SOP,  the  gunnery  of¬ 
ficer  will  place  each  of  the  computer 
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operators  on  all  incoming  calls.  After 
the  request  for  fire  is  received  from  the 
observer  and  recorded  on  the  face  of  the 
computer,  the  gunnery  officer  may  check 
the  plot  on  the  tactical  map  and— based 
on  information  available  to  him— allocate 
his  weapons  and  ammunition.  Let  us 
assume  that  he  elects  to  fire  one  battery 
on  the  target.  The  other  two  battery 
computers  are  removed  from  the  party 
line.  The  gunnery  officer  may  remain 
in  the  communications  net  as  a  monitor 
or  may  elect  to  have  the  computer  opera¬ 
tor  work  directly  between  the  observer 
and  the  firing  battery. 

Upon  completion  of  the  missions,  the 
computer  operator  can  signify  termina¬ 
tion  of  the  mission  to  the  gunnery  officer 
who  then  may  draw  a  circle  with  a  tem¬ 
plate  around  the  pip  of  light  on  the  tac¬ 
tical  map  and  label  the  concentration. 
After  replot  coordinates  are  derived  by 
the  computer  operator,  tick  marks  may 
be  placed  within  this  circle  designating 
the  exact  target  location.  By  this  pro¬ 
cedure  it  may  be  seen  that  we  develop  a 
firing  chart  for  use  with  auxiliary  equip¬ 
ment  if  required. 

The  system  of  three  computers  and 
the  gunnery  officer’s  console  being  inter¬ 
connected  permits  one  computer  opera¬ 
tor  to  follow  the  adjustment  phase  on  a 
target  and  automatically  transmits  the 
adjusted  target  location  to  the  non-ad¬ 
justing  computers  for  comparison  with 
their  gun  data.  This  means  that  when 
a  target  location  is  set  in  on  any  one 
of  the  computers,  it  permits  simultaneous 
computation  by  non-adjusting  computers 
with  each  computer  applying  its  own 
battery  connections.  This  should  per¬ 
mit  us  to  fire  battalion  volleys  in  fire 
for  effect.  We  will  not  have  to  replot 
or  recompute  before  the  non-adjusting 
batteries  may  fire. 

The  back  of  the  computer  contains 
the  meteorological  element.  Each  line  of 
the  met  message  requires  four  inputs 
—wind  speed  and  direction  inserted  by 


two  knobs,  air  temperature  on  a  third 
knob  and  air  density  on  a  fourth.  This 
panel  can  use  our  current  10  line  mes¬ 
sage. 

.For  each  combination  of  range  and 
deflection,  the  computer  automatically 
selects  the  correct  line  number  and  ap¬ 
plies  the  appropriate  unit  effects. 

The  met  panel  is  removable  through 
use  of  quick  release  screws  so  that  a  new 
met  message— previously  set  up  on  a 
spare  met  panel— may  be  inserted  into 
the  computer  with  a  minimum  of  time 
out  for  action.  This  operation  should 
require  no  more  than  ten  seconds. 

Three  units  on  the  left  of  the  meteoro¬ 
logical  panel  are  parallax  correction  units. 
Without  going  into  detail,  these  three 
elements  permit  us  to  have  the  common 
target  reception  on  all  three  computers. 

The  bottom  half  of  the  computer 
contains  the  amplifiers. 

The  developed  firing  data  appear  in 
three  windows  at  the  front  of  the  com¬ 
puter.  They  show  deflection,  fuze  time, 
and  quadrant  elevation. 

Here’s  how  it  works.  First  we  will 
take  a  coordinate  mission.  The  target 
coordinates  are  inserted  in  three  panels, 
easting,  northing  and  height.  They  are 
inserted  through  use  of  a  handle  which 
turns  a  counter  comparable  to  the  odome¬ 
ter  in  your  car.  After  these  data  are 
inserted,  the  firing  data  are  read:  deflec¬ 
tion,  fuze  time  and  quadrant  elevation. 

As  a  matter  of  interest,  speed  tests  on 
this  type  of  mission  have  been  run  and  it 
was  found  that  from  the  announcement 
of  the  command  “Fire  Mission,”  as  it 
would  be  received  from  division  artillery 
until  the  quadrant  elevation  was  com¬ 
manded  by  the  computer  operator  to  the 
battery,  a  total  time  of  25  seconds 
elapsed. 

For  a  second  type  mission,  assume  that 
radar  has  given  us  a  location;  In  this 
case  we  would  insert  the  coordinates  of 
radar  and  azimuth,  distance,  the  vertical 
angle  to  the  target,  and  read  deflection, 
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fuze  time,  if  appropriate,  and  quadrant 
elevation. 

The  third  type  problem  would  be  one 
involving  the  target  grid  procedure  in 
which  case  the  coordinates  of  reference 
point  would  be  inserted  in  the  coordinate 
panels.  The  observer’s  azimuth  to  the 
target  and  target  grid  spot  corrections 
of  left  or  right,  down  or  up,  drop  or 
add.  Again  the  deflection,  fuze  time  and 
quadrant  elevation  may  be  read. 

The  dials  on  the  target  grid  correction 
panels  may  be  slipped  to  zero.  This  is 
designed  as  an  aid  to  the  computer  op¬ 
erator  so  that  he  need  not  perform  men¬ 
tal  calculations  between  volleys  during 
an  adjustment. 

Any  of  the  three  systems  of  target 
location,  that  is  coordinates,  polar  plot, 
or  target  grid,  may  be  combined.  For 
example,  initial  data  may  be  given  as 
coordinates  with  an  azimuth,  and  sub¬ 
sequent  corrections  may  be  applied  by 
the  target  grid  procedure. 

THIS  covers  the  three  systems  of  target 
location  that  we  use  today.  The  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  computer  is  that  portion 
from  which  we  derive  the  maximum 
benefit.  In  the  upper  right  hand  panel 
there  is  a  high  and  low  angle  selector 
switch  which  enables  us  to  select  the 
type  trajectories  desired  for  the  attack 
of  the  target.  There  is  a  switch  which 
permits  us  to  correct  for  the  weight  of 
the  projectile  being  fired.  Beneath  the 
weight  of  projectile  switch  there  is  a 
muzzle  velocity  error  dial.  These 
switches  are  positioned  automatically  to 
insert  corrections  for  deviation  from 
standard  conditions  of  these  elements. 

This  single  panel,  plus  the  meteoro¬ 
logical  insertion  in  the  rear  of  the  com¬ 
puter,  opens  up  an  entirely  new  concept 
of  computation  of  firing  data.  With  the 
ability  to  instantaneously  apply  the  cor¬ 
rections  for  muzzle  velocity  error  of  the 
battery  combined  with  the  corrections 
of  projectile  weight  and  meteorological 
information,  we  now  possess  the  ability 
to  fire  accurate  unobserved  surprise  fires 
on  any  target  whose  location  is  known 
and  that  lies  within  the  range  of  the 
weapon.  There  are  not  limitations  im¬ 
posed  by  transfer  limits. 

The  command  panel  is  at  the  bottom 
center  of  the  computer.  Here  we  find 
a  couple  of  design  features  which  are 
unique.  There  are  three  selector  switches 
—each  containing  a  translucent  blue 
disk  in  the  pointer.  Surrounding  each 
of  these  selector  switches  there  are  a 
series  of  yellow  lights  that  may  be  ac¬ 
tivated  by  the  gunnery  officer’s  console. 
This  area  of  the  computer  is  less  desir¬ 
able  because  of  the  eye  level.  Therefore 
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we  use  this  panel  to  receive  certain  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  gunnery  officer’s  commands 
and  to  facilitate  the  movement  of  the 
computer  operator  through  use  of  visual 
aids.  The  right  selector  switch  indicates 
range  spread.  For  example,  if  the  gun¬ 
nery  officer  elects  to  fire  “center  range,” 
through  a  switch  position  on  his  console, 
a  bright  yellow  light  appears  on  the  com¬ 
puter  operators  panel.  When  the  com¬ 
puter  operator  covers  this  bright  yellow 
light  with  the  blue  translucent  disk,  he 
gets  the  green  light.  By  positioning  the 
selector  switch  he  has  automatically  ap¬ 
plied  the  desired  command. 

The  second  selector  switch  is  choice  of 
fuze,  with  time,  point  detonating,  and 
VT  choices.  Should  the  gunnery  officer 
elect  to  fire  time  fuze,  when  the  com¬ 
puter  operator  converts  the  yellow  light 
to  green,  he  automatically  has  added  20 
yards  to  the  height  of  the  initial  target 
location. 

The  third  selector  switch  is  called  the 
fire  mission  switch.  It  has  an  adjusting 
battery  position  which  indicates  the 
battery  is  to  fire  the  mission.  It  also  has 
a  battalion  mission  position.  If  the  com¬ 
puter  operator  is  in  battalion  mission, 
the  target  location  as  set  up  by  another 
computer  operator  will  automatically  be 
forwarded  to  his  computer— he  need 
only  read  his  output  data.  This  selector 
switch  also  has  other  uses.  It  provides 
a  method  of  stripping  all  corrections  to 
our  basic  ballistic  solution  so  that  we 
may  determine  replot  coordinates.  When 
used  in  conjunction  with  the  three  pan¬ 
els  on  the  left  of  the  computer  you  can 
derive  the  surveyed  easting,  northing  and 
height  coordinates  of  the  target.  An  ex¬ 
ample  of  this  operation— when  the  se¬ 
lector  switch  is  turned  to  the  easting 
position,  the  computer  operator  centers 
the  needle  in  the  replot  dial  through 
use  of  the  hand  wheel  in  the  easting 
unit.  When  the  needle  is  centered,  the 
easting  value  of  the  coordinate  appears 
on  the  counter.  Similarly,  northing  and 
height  are  derived. 

Although  not  a  design  feature,  the  re¬ 
plot  element  provides  a  bonus  effect  in 
that  it  will  compute  survey  traverse  notes 
to  an  accuracy  of  1/3000. 

Above  the  replot  elements,  we  find 
the  charge  selection  switch.  This  per¬ 
mits  the  computer  operator  to  select  a 
charge  that  will  give  him  a  desirable 
quadrant  elevation.  As  we  know,  the 
most  accurate  fire  is  obtained  between 
200  and  500  mils  of  elevation.  There¬ 
fore,  the  computer  operator  can  select  a 
quadrant  elevation  within  the  best  usa¬ 
ble  portion  by  manipulating  his  charge 
selector  switch.  For  example,  the  com¬ 
puter  operator  is  firing  with  charge  3.  A 


quick  glance  at  the  quadrant  elevation  '  3 
dial  tells  him  that  his  elevation  exceeds  j 
500  mils.  This  indicates  that  he  should 
change  to  a  higher  charge.  He  simply 
manipulates  the  charge  selection  switch 
to  a  charge  that  lowers  his  trajectory  to 
less  than  500  mils.  The  computer  takes  | , 
care  of  the  difference  in  ballistics  for 
different  charges  with  no  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  computer  operator  other  than 
reading  and  turning  dials. 

Included  in  the  upper  left  portion  of 
the  center  panel  at  the  top  of  the  com-  j 
puter  is  a  percentage  range  correction  j 
input.  If  adjusted  data  differ  from  com¬ 
puted  data,  the  quadrant  elevation  coun¬ 
ter  is  made  to  agree  with  adjusted  data 
by  turning  this  knob.  It  is  hoped  that  ’ 
this  knob  will  remain  at  zero. 

On  the  right  side  of  the  panel  there 
is  a  percentage  fuze  correction  element,  j 
With  our  current  fuzes  there  is  no  I 
proven  way  to  correct  fuze  functioning 
for  variations  from  standard  conditions.  ! 
Therefore,  it  is  visualized  that  we  must 
rely  for  the  time  being  on  the  percentage 
fuze  correction  system  as  used  today. 

THE  computer  T-29  is  built  to  permit 
the  automatic  transmission  of  data 
from  the  computer  to  the  firing  battery 
in  the  event  automatic  data  transmission 
is  desired.  One  contractor  has  a  design 
of  a  transmission  system  with  wire  or 
wireless  which  will  transmit  five  separate 
elements  per  second  with  complete 
check  back.  This  may  prove  to  be 
worthy  of  investigation  at  a  later  date. 

The  face  of  the  computer  was  engi- ' 
neered  so  as  to  permit  ease  in  operator 
training.  It  is  realized  that  we  mav  ex-1 
perience  the  same  difficulty  in  obtaining 
the  high  caliber  personnel  for  fire  direc- 1 
tion  that  we  all  experienced  in  World 
War  II.  As  a  matter  of  interest,  nine 
men  were  introduced  to  the  first  model 
of  the  computer  at  Fort  Bragg.  Four  of 
these  were  civilians  and  five  were  artil¬ 
lery  basic  soldiers.  They  were  all  highly  : 
intelligent  but  with  the  exception  of  two 
of  the  soldiers,  none  had  received  train¬ 
ing  in  artillery  fire  direction  techniques. 
They  were  briefed  as  to  the  artillery7 
problem,  and  as  to  the  general  theory 
of  the  computation  employed  by  the 
T-29.  All  could  operate  the  computer 
after  an  hour  of  instruction.  Of  course, 
they  were  not  proficient  in  this  time,  but 
it  does  give  an  indication  of  the  design 
and  “complexity”  of  operation.  It  is  es¬ 
timated  that  eight  hours  of  training 
would  completely  qualify  an  average 
man  in  the  operation  of  the  computer 
in  performing  all  fire  direction  problems 
as  compared  with  the  most  favorable 
estimate  of  40  hours  with  today’s  system,  f 
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D  minus  a  day  or  so  an  artillery  outfit  rolls  on  the  hards  of  a  South  England  port  and  finds  landing  ships  awaiting  it 

— thanks  to  hours  of  careful  planning  by  staff  officers  of  the  Service  Forces. 


An  Invasion  Is  Jeopardized 

BRIGADIER  GENERAL  PASCHAL  N.  STRONG 

Dn  the  eve  of  Normandy's  D-Day  the  order  of  priority  of  troop  build-up  was 
suddenly  changed,  throwing  into  discard  months  of  painstaking  planning  by 
logistical  staffs.  What  then  happened  is  a  lesson  for  all  combat  commanders. 


IE  invasion  of  Normandy  on  6  June 
?44  was  successful,  and  is  so  recorded. 

less  likely  to  be  recorded  was  the 
/e  jeopardy  to  it  caused  by  confusion 
mnting  to  chaos  in  the  invasion  ports 
Southern  England  right  after  D-Day. 
ny  thousands  of  officers  and  men  saw 
confusion  and  knew  of  it.  But  only  a 
it  handful  knew  of  the  reasons  for  it. 


sadier  General  Paschal  N.  Strong 
'as  graduated  from  the  Military  Acad- 
my  in  1922  and  commissioned  in  the 
iorps  of  Engineers.  During  the  Second 
\/orld  War,  as  this  article  makes  clear, 
e  was  intimately  and  actively  engaged 
i  the  planning  and  execution  of  the 
•gistical  effort  that  made  possible  the 
lvasion  of  Europe.  He  is  now  Division 
ngineer  of  the  Ohio  River  Division 
ith  offices  at  Cincinnati. 
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I  was  a  minor  actor  in  the  great  invasion 
drama,  yet  deeply  involved  in  the  near 
catastrophe. 

The  seaborne  invasion  of  such  a  hos¬ 
tile,  well  defended  shore  as  that  of  Nor¬ 
mandy  is— as  we  all  have  been  told  and 
know— the  toughest  tactical  operation  in 
the  book.  But  such  a  mammoth  opera¬ 
tion,  one  that  involves  a  million  men, 
together  with  their  vast  tonnages  of 
armament,  vehicles,  equipment  and 
supplies,  creates  a  logistical  problem 
that  dwarfs  the  tactical  operations.  The 
complexity  of  the  utterly  essential  staff 
work  required  to  funnel  thousands  of 
men  and  tons  of  equipment  through  a 
very  limited  number  of  seaports  and 
load  them  into  the  right  ships  in  a  very 
short  time  is  beyond  belief.  Just  one 
misdirected  unit  plan  can  clog  the  spout 


like  wadding  crammed  into  a  funnel. 

Twelve  months  went  into  the  plan¬ 
ning  of  OVERLORD— twelve  months 
of  hard  work  by  innumerable  staffs  at 
every  level.  By  November  of  1943  the 
broad  concept  was  set.  Most  of  the  first 
w'ave  would  take  off  from  Plymouth, 
Portland,  Southampton,  and  Portsmouth, 
all  on  the  southern  coast  of  England. 
Only  American  troops  would  take  off 
from  Plymouth;  American  and  British 
from  Portland  and  Southampton;  and 
British  only  from  Portsmouth.  These 
were  the  initial  assault  troops. 

After  that  the  build-up  would  be 
chiefly  through  Southampton.  This 
build-up  would  be  principally  Ameri¬ 
can,  for  the  British  would  have  few 
troops  left  after  the  initial  wave  de¬ 
parted. 
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Invasion  money  printed,  counted,  sorted  and  finally  distributed  to  combat  soldiers 
was  only  a  tiny  part  of  the  tremendous  logistical  effort  that  preceded  and  followed 

the  invasion  of  Europe. 


The  planners  assumed— correctly,  it 
turned  out— that  the  first  landings  would 
be  successful.  From  there,  they  figured, 
it  would  be  a  race  between  the  build-up 
of  our  reinforcements  and  the  arrival  of 
the  main  force  of  German  defenders.  If 
the  enemy  got  there  first  with  the  most, 
we  could  easily  be  thrown  back  into  the 
sea.  So,  a  tremendous  amount  of  plan¬ 
ning  and  effort  went  into  insuring  the 
success  of  the  build-up.  The  railroad 
network  of  England  and  the  water  dis¬ 
tance  to  the  beaches  dictated  the  use  of 
just  one  main  port— Southampton.  The 
whole  success  of  the  invasion,  it  was 
indeed  likely,  would  depend  on  the 
swift  and  continuous  orderly  flow  of 
men  and  equipment  through  that  place. 

For  command  purposes  the  southern 
coast  of  England  was  organized  into  two 
districts  of  Southern  Base  Section,  the 
XVIII  and  the  XIX  Districts.  The 

XVIII  District  consisted  of  the  seaports 
and  rear  areas  between  Portland,  South¬ 
ampton  and  Portsmouth,  inclusive.  The 

XIX  District  lay  to  the  west  with  Ply¬ 
mouth  as  its  chief  port.  Both  districts 
had  similar  missions  for  the  initial 
D-Day  operation,  but  the  XVIII  Dis¬ 
trict  had  the  further  responsibility  of 
the  build-up.  Both  accomplished  their 
D-Day  missions  successfully.  My  story 
here  tells  of  the  travails  and  woes  of  the 
XVIII  District  during  the  vital  build-up 
time. 
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In  March  1944  the  Commanding 
General  designated  me  as  the  new  Amer- 
ican  commander  of  the  XVIII  District, 
and  I  set  up  an  advance  command  post 
at  Southampton.  To  understand  what 
developed  further,  I  must  now  briefly 
describe  the  organization  and  physical 
installations  of  the  XVIII  District. 

ALL  told,  my  District  had  about  40,000 
American  troops  of  all  categories  as¬ 
signed  to  it  for  construction  of  many 
kinds  and  operation  of  hospitals  and 
depots,  and  for  running  the  camps.  The 
headquarters  paralleled  an  expanded 
divisional  headquarters,  with  amplified 
special  staff  sections  such  as  Engineer, 
Quartermaster,  Ordnance,  Military  Po¬ 
lice,  and  Transportation.  You  will  hear 
more  later  of  the  Transportation  Sec¬ 
tion,  for  it  was  the  physical  and  mental 
breakdown  of  this  section  that  gravely 
endangered  the  invasion.  In  addition 
to  our  American  troops,  there  were  Brit¬ 
ish  troops  under  a  British  co-commander 
for  the  British  side  of  the  operation. 

The  physical  installation  of  the  XVIII 
District  consisted  of  several  field  hos¬ 
pitals,  many  supply  depots,  and  some 
thirty-odd  camps  of  battalion  to  regi¬ 
mental  size.  A  few  of  the  camps  were 
permanent  British  installations  and  the 
rest  were  built  to  house  troops  in  just 
before  D-Day  or  to  take  care  of  transient 
troops  en  route  to  embarkation.  A  sys¬ 


tem  of  dual  command  existed  in  thes  =■ 
camps,  with  American  and  British  cc  £ 
commanders;  when  American  troop  f 
were  occupying  a  camp,  the  America  : 
would  be  the  camp  commander  and  th  : 
British  his  deputy.  When  the  Britis 
passed  through  the  same  camp,  the  rt 
verse  was  true.  4- 

This  dual  command  system  extende 
right  to  the  top,  and  my  opposite  nun 
her  was  a  British  major  general.  But  d ' 
this  level  neither  of  us  alternated  t  ; 
deputy  to  the  other,  we  each  had  oul 
own  independent  staff  to  plan  for  th 
movements  of  our  own  troops.  Whe 
movements  had  to  be  reconciled  to  pr< 
vent  collision  in  time  and  space,  the  tw 
staffs  coordinated  their  efforts. 

This  system  of  dual  command,  abon 
inable  enough  in  theory,  worked  almo: 
perfectly  in  practice.  This  was  most! 
because  all  major  decisions  were  plan 
ning  decisions  and  there  was  plenty  c 
time  to  iron  out  our  differences.  Whe 
the  clouds  of  chaos  gathered  around  u 
soon  after  D-Day,  most  of  the  Britis 
troops  were  already  across  the  Channe 
and  the  operation  within  my  Distric 
was  the  American  build-up  purely,  wit 
which  the  British  co-commander  w» 
not  concerned.  Also  we  were  lucky  k 
speak  a  common  tongue,  we  shared 
common  danger,  and  had  a  Suprem 
Commander  who  would  tolerate  no  ofl 
cer,  British  or  American,  who  could  n<’ 
work  as  a  member  of  the  team. 

MY  spotlight  must  now  focus  on 
group  of  five  officers  that  forme 
the  Planning  and  Movement  Group  < 
my  Transportation  Section.  Theirs  w; 
a  heavy  responsibility.  They  had  to  tal 
hundreds  of  ships,  hundreds  of  thoi 
sands  of  men,  and  millions  of  tons  < 
supplies  and  equipment— dump  thei 
all  into  a  planning  hopper— turn  a  cran 
and  grind  out  plans  for  a  steady  flow  < 
men  and  material  from  the  interior  <. 
England  to  the  seaports;  then  the  ma 
riage  of  units  with  their  equipment 
the  seaports,  and  the  loading  of  uni 
with  their  equipment  on  ships  adequa 
for  each  cargo. 

Here  is  what  this  planning  meant 
you  commanded  a  unit  stationed  i 
Northern  England.  One  day  you  got 
secret  order  directing  you  to  be  ready 
move  on  a  six-hour  alert  after  a  certai 
date.  From  where  you  stood  this  cou 
he  another  rehearsal,  another  groupir 
of  forces  in  England,  or  a  damn  fo 
order  issued  just  to  annoy  you.  Or 
could  be  the  real  thing.  Some  days  lat 
the  order  came  to  move  out.  You  four 
just  the  right  number  of  trains  and  fla 
cars  waiting  for  your  unit  and  tl 
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'eapons  and  equipment  you  had  with 
ou.  You  were  told  the  rest  of  your 
quipment  and  heavy  weapons  would 
)in  up  with  you  at  your  destination. 

So  you  loaded  your  outfit  and  the 
;ain  started  out— to  where?  You  never 
new  whether  just  your  unit  was  mov- 
lg,  or  if  you  were  one  of  hundreds  of 
nits  put  into  motion.  In  time  you  ar- 
ived  at  a  camp  in  rear  of  some  south- 
rn  seaport.  The  camp  was  manned  by 

camp  commander  and  troops  and,  be- 
old!  there  were  hot  meals  ready  in  the 
less  hall  for  your  men,  and  cots  and 
edding  all  made  up  for  their  comfort. 
4o  housekeeping  for  you,  but  plenty 
lse  to  do— a  mimeographed  list  of  sev- 
ral  pages. 

All  vehicles  must  be  waterproofed  for 
etting  them  from  vessel  to  shore 
hrough  surf.  You  must  fill  out  your 
hortages  of  weapons  and  equipment. 
rou  must  issue  orders  that  no  man 
ould  leave  camp  for  any  reason  what- 
oever  (you  note  that  the  camp  is  sur- 
ounded  by  barbed  wire  and  is  guarded), 
fhere  are  a  dozen  more  things  to  do, 
nd  in  the  camp  there  are  detachments 
rom  Ordnance,  Engineer,  Signal  and 
Quartermaster  to  help  you  get  them 
[one. 

And  of  course  the  big  question  is  in 
very  mind.  Is  this  the  real  thing?  Your 


unit  has  been  through  this  before— and 
ended  up  in  a  mock  battle  on  Slapton 
Sands.  You  wonder  why  no  maps  are 
issued. 

The  next  day  there’s  something  new. 
Invasion  currency,  French  currency  for 
the  men  to  use  in  order  to  avoid  pilfer¬ 
age  in  France.  And  you  get  orders  to 
move  out  at  a  certain  time,  along  a  cer¬ 
tain  route,  and  arrive  at  a  certain  con¬ 
trol  point  at  a  certain  hour.  MPs  come 
to  escort  you— to  make  sure  you  don’t 
gum  the  works  and  cause  a  traffic  jam. 
Now  you  realize  that  the  whole  of 
Southern  England  is  alive  with  move¬ 
ment. 

And  now  you  move  out  with  your 
TO&E  equipment,  complete  to  the  last 
item.  And  soon  you  find  yourself  at  a 
dockside,  Portland  or  Southampton.  The 
harbor  is  jammed  with  ships  of  every 
type.  Control  parties  direct  you  and 
your  equipment  to  a  dockside.  You 
march  on  board,  your  equipment  is 
loaded  in  the  hold.  Other  units  arrive 
and  come  on  board,  and  when  the  ship 
moves  out  to  its  anchorage,  you  note  the 
date  on  the  board.  It  is  3  June  1944. 
You  get  maps— of  the  French  coast.  A 
heavy  curtain  is  pulled  from  wall  space 
and  there  are  the  beaches  of  Normandy. 
The  battle  plan  unfolds,  and  now  you 
see,  in  great  detail,  what  part  your  unit 


is  to  have.  It  goes  through  your  mind 
that  a  lot  of  people  have  done  a  lot  of 
planning  for  that  first-day  attack.  You 
hardly  have  time  to  think  of  the  much 
more  detailed  and  extensive  planning 
that  went  into  your  simple  movements 
from  Northern  England  to  your  ship, 
movements  multiplied  by  those  of  a 
thousand  other  units.  It  wouldn’t  inter¬ 
est  you  much  if  you  did  think  of  these 
things.  You’re  a  combat  man,  properly 
scornful  of  the  logistics  of  an  operation. 

What  I  have  just  related  is  the  frui¬ 
tion  of  successful  planning— planning 
that  took  six  months  of  concentrated 
work  on  the  part  of  those  anonymous 
officers  of  our  Planning  and  Movement 
Group.  Their  planning  involved,  not 
only  the  D-Day  operation,  but  the  sev¬ 
eral  rehearsals  preceding  it  and  the  vital 
build-up  movements  to  follow.  And  all 
this  planning  worked  out  with  clocklike 
precision  up  to  and  including  the  D-Day 
operation. 

WE  wanted  the  enemy  to  think  that  our 
main  effort  would  he  on  the  coast  of 
the  Pas-de-Calais.  An  independent 
planning  staff  had  been  set  up,  con¬ 
cerned  only  with  perfecting  plans  for 
the  invasion  of  the  Pas-de-Calais.  Not 
even  the  members  of  that  staff  knew 
they  were  cast  in  the  role  of  decoy.  But 
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by  some  strange  happenstance,  the  se¬ 
curity  measures  protecting  this  staff  were 
not  as  complete  as  those  protecting  other 
staffs.  Somehow,  we  had  reason  to  hope, 
the  enemy’s  agents  had  gotten  wind  of 
this  particular  planning  agency.  To  re¬ 
inforce  his  erroneous  beliefs,  a  fleet  of 
dummy  landing  craft  had  been  con¬ 
structed  out  of  floats  and  canvas,  and 
it  was  gathering  on  the  eastern  coast  of 
England.  To  anyone  observing  them 
from  the  shore,  even  with  glasses,  they 
resembled  the  genuine  article.  A  system 
of  Q  lights  was  installed  on  these  craft 
in  early  June,  lights  that  flickered  occa¬ 
sionally  in  the  dark,  and  that  resembled 
the  careless  lighting  of  cigarettes  by  the 
notoriously  careless  American  troops. 
And  toward  the  end  of  May,  enemy  pho¬ 
tographic  planes  detected  bodies  of 
troops  marching  down  toward  these 
dummy  craft.  What  they  didn’t  detect 
was  the  return  of  those  troops  to  their 
camps  by  night. 

ONE  day  late  in  May,  I  was  told  by 
the  scrambler  telephone  to  report  to 
London  for  a  routine  conference  on  the 
5th  of  June.  I  acknowledged  the  mes¬ 
sage  with  what  I  hoped  was  a  casual  tone 
which  did  not  betray  the  fact  that  this 
was  the  prearranged  method  of  inform¬ 
ing  me  of  the  exact  date  of  D-Day. 

On  D  minus  4  the  movement  of  units 
began.  By  D  minus  1  the  invasion  fleet 
was  loaded.  During  those  three  days  I 
watched  tens  of  thousands  of  American 
boys  go  aboard  their  ships  quietly,  sober¬ 
ly,  the  light  jokes  and  laughter  strangely 
missing.  I  saw  the  Portland  harbor  so 
jammed  with  ships  that  an  enemy  plane 
could  drop  a  torpedo  at  random  and  not 
fail  to  strike.  Our  protective  air  cover 
circled  overhead  as  they  had  during  re¬ 
hearsals.  We  could  not  believe  our 
good  fortune  when  day  after  day  went 
by  and  we  were  unmolested. 

And  then,  in  the  course  of  those 
three  days,  a  bombshell  fell.  It  came  in 
the  form  of  an  order  from  the  ground 
commander  of  the  American  Forces.  He 
—or  more  likely,  his  G3— wished  the 
order  of  priority  of  the  build-up  troops 
substantially  changed.  Units  that  had 
been  scheduled  to  leave  right  after  D- 
Day  were  relegated  to  a  later  date;  other 
units  were  correspondingly  pushed  up. 

To  the  ground  commander’s  staff  the 
order  must  have  seemed  a  simple  thing. 
To  me  and  my  staff,  it  meant  the  scrap¬ 
ping  of  actual  months  of  detailed  plan¬ 
ning  that  involved  units,  rail  transporta¬ 
tion  and  ship  scheduling.  In  a  word,  we 
were  asked  to  do  in  two  or  three  days 
what  had  taken  us  months  to  do  previ¬ 
ously.  And  the  only  ones  who  could  do 
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it  were  the  small  cadre  of  our  Planning 
and  Movement  Group.  No  one  else  had 
the  very  special  know-how  to  make  the 
complex  changes. 

I  went  into  a  huddle  with  this  group 
on  D  minus  1.  Even  before  I  broke  the 
news  to  them  they  were  haggard,  tense, 
worn  to  a  razor’s  edge  from  the  long 
hours  they  had  put  in  during  the 
weeks  just  past.  They  listened  to  what 
I  said  in  a  stunned  silence.  When  I 
had  finished  I  heard  someone  whisper 
hoarsely,  “My  God,  some  of  those  units 
are  moving  from  the  north  already!”  The 
leader  of  the  group  said  to  me,  “Colonel, 
do  they  know  what  this  involves?”  “I 
doubt  it,”  I  said.  He  went  on  to  explain 
in  detail  what  it  did  involve.  The  sec¬ 
tion  leader  prophesied  a  traffic  jam  on 
a  truly  cosmic  scale. 

I  listened  and  picked  up  the  scrambler 
telephone.  I  reached  my  immediate  su¬ 
perior,  the  Commanding  General  of  the 
Southern  Base  Section,  and  laid  the  facts 
before  him.  Very  reluctantly,  for  any 
good  soldier  hates  to  admit  he  can’t  carry 
out  his  orders,  he  agreed  to  transmit  the 
facts  to  the  logistical  commander,  and 
ask  him  to  confer  with  the  ground  com¬ 
mander.  I  returned  to  the  harbor  to 
watch  operations,  having  first  instructed 
my  group  to  get  to  work  on  the  changes 
in  the  plans. 

In  a  few  hours  the  answer  came  back. 
The  logistical  commander  would  not  tell 
the  ground  commander  we  were  risking 
chaos.  “Tell  Strong,”  he  said,  “it  is  our 
job  to  carry  out  the  wishes  of  the  ground 
commander.”  That  was  that. 

I  returned  to  my  Planning  Group. 
Was  there  a  reasonable  chance,  I  asked 
them,  that  we  could  do  what  was  asked? 
If  not,  I  would  risk  my  official  neck,  go 
over  the  heads  of  my  superiors,  and  talk 
to  the  ground  commander  myself. 

THEY  were  a  loyal  group.  They  knew 
that  such  an  action  on  my  part  would 
bring  disciplinary  measures.  They  con¬ 
ferred  with  each  other,  and  decided,  un¬ 
wisely  as  it  turned  out,  that  they  could 
do  it.  I  accepted  their  decision,  and  in 
this  I  was  wrong.  If  I  had  possessed  at 
that  time  a  more  complete  understanding 
of  the  tremendous  amount  of  paper  work 
involved,  I  would  have  realized  the  sheer 
impossibility  of  the  task.  But  a  command¬ 
er  of  anv  major  operation  must,  in  many 
things,  be  guided  by  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  the  experts  on  his  staff.  If  they 
come  a  cropper  the  responsibility  is  his 
and  rightly  so,  for  the  selection  of  a 
competent  staff  is  one  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  elements  of  the  function  of  com¬ 
mand. 

I  returned  to  my  command  post.  The 


harbors  were  empty.  The  fleet  was  a  I 
sea.  Overhead,  low  scurrying  clouds  wer  j 
threatening  vile  weather,  heavy  seas,  an  j 
an  impossible  surf  on  the  Normand 
beaches.  I  called  for  the  secret  weathe  'j 
reports.  The  news  was  bad  for  the  ne>  i 
two  days.  And  delay  beyond  that  dat  \ 
would  mean  a  two  weeks’  postponemer  j 
because  of  the  tides. 

Before  dark  that  day  we  learned  the  j 
D-Day  had  been  postponed  one  da)  i 
possibly  more.  The  conference  the  ne>  1 
day,  held  by  the  Supreme  Commande  j 
with  the  air,  sea  and  ground  commancl 
ers,  is  now  history.  Air  wanted  to  post 
pone.  Navy  was  undecided.  Arm 
wanted  to  go  through  with  it.  Eiser 
hower,  a  lonely,  historic  figure,  made  th 
final  decision.  Hit  the  beaches! 

At  daybreak  on  the  morning  of  Jun  I 
6  I  was  awakened  by  the  thunderou 
roar  of  hundreds  of  planes.  I  rushed  t|| 
the  window.  The  wind-torn  clouds  wer,  j 
pressing  close  to  earth,  and  under  therr 
hardly  clearing  the  bomb-ravaged  built 
ings  of  Southampton,  I  saw  the  shadowi ! 
blurs  of  our  transport  planes,  each  towin 
one  or  more  troop-filled  gliders.  Thl 
tapestry  of  history  was  being  woven  a'j 
I  watched.  I  thought  of  my  weary,  sleej 
less  Planning  Group,  through  whosJ 
fingers  passed  some  of  the  vital  threads  c  i 
the  tapestry,  and  wondered  what  patter 
would  emerge. 

The  next  day  was  one  of  conflictin 
reports  from  Normandy.  Things  wer 
going  well  on  Utah  Beach.  But  ou 
troops  had,  by  ill  chance,  encountered  ai 
enemy  division  maneuvering  near  Om; 
ha  Beach,  and  were  fighting  grimly  tsj 
maintain  their  toehold.  Soon  the  tram 
port  ships  and  landing  craft  began  sta^' 
gering  back  for  new  shipments.  Man 
of  them  showed  jagged  holes  in  the: 
grey  topsides.  On  that  day  we  manage 
to  load  them,  not  with  the  units  origina1 
ly  planned,  but  with  units  called  fc 
under  the  new  plan.  Only  an  occasion; 
slip  occurred— a  unit  here  or  there  fc 
which  no  shipping  space  was  provider 
a  ship  here  or  there  that  had  to  depa: . 
with  less  than  a  full  load.  But  this  w» 
a  sign  of  things  to  come.  I  kept  close  t 
my  Planning  Group,  watching  ther 
pore  over  the  deck  and  storage  plans  cl 
ships,  troop  tables,  unit  locators,  trai 
locators.  Occasionally  one  of  the  grou 
would  fall  asleep  at  his  desk,  and  hav|j 
to  be  awakened  and  dosed  with  mor 
caffeine.  They  had  now  been  workinl 
seventy-two  hours  with  no  sleep.  I  d> 
tailed  a  medical  officer  to  stay  with  then  I 
There  were  no  trained  replacements  fell 
them. 

The  next  day  the  mistakes  multiple 
The  camps  in  rear  of  Southampton  wei 
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mmed  with  50,000  troops,  and  each 
four  brought  more  from  the  north.  But 
le  outflow  from  these  camps  to  the 
lips  shrank  hourly,  while  the  ships 
aited  in  the  harbor  for  their  loads, 
he  orders  for  the  troop  movements  con- 
nued  to  flow  from  my.  Planning  Group, 
it  more  and  more  of  these  orders  he¬ 
me  meaningless.  They  called  for  units 
at  had  not  reached  the  camps.  And 
fits  which  were  there  in  -  the  camps 
it  orders  for  railway  movements  they 
!td  completed  two  days  ago.  Desperate- 
urgent  messages  reached  me  from 
Jormandy.  Where  were  the  reinforce- 
ents?  Why  were  ships  held  up?  Or 
spatched  half  empty?  The  main  Ger- 
ian  counterattack  was  expected  daily. 
Tere  were  the  fresh  troops  to  repel  it? 
Iwas  summoned  to  the  Supreme  Cont¬ 
ender's  Headquarters,  but  I  needed  no 
monition  to  realize  the  gravity  of  the 
nation. 

The  next  day  the  climax  of  chaos  was 
ached  when,  with  the  camps  bursting 
the  seams,  my  medical  officer  reported 
at  every  man  in  my  Planning  Group 
d  suffered  a  nervous  and  physical 
aakdown  and  had  to  be  taken  to  the 
spital.  I  went  to  SHAEF,  the  Supreme 
aadquarters,  and  laid  my  sorry  cards 
the  table.  All  previous  plans,  I  in- 
med  SHAEF,  must  be  instantly  aban- 
ned.  I  must  be  allowed  to  empty  the 
ups  of  units  any  way  I  could,  without 
gard  to  priorities  or  the  necessary  paper 
irk  that  would  inform  the  beach  com- 
nders  what  troops  to  expect  and  when. 
dAEF  had  no  alternative  but  to  accept, 
ready  the  enemy,  by  an  unexpected 
isitancy  to  commit  their  main  body  to 
■p  Normandy  beachheads,  had  given  us 
lire  grace  than  we  could  have  dared  to 
oect.  But  the  next  two  days  would  be 
deal. 

{  returned  to  my  command  post  again 
3  gathered  a  new  planning  staff  of 
sh  officers.  Rapidly  we  worked  out 


a  new  and  simple  plan  to  empty  the 
camps  and  load  the  ships.  I  doubt  if  I 
was  of  much  help  in  this;  I  had  now  been 
seventy-two  hours  without  sleep  myself. 
At  any  rate,  a  simple  plan  of  inflow  and 
outflow  was  prepared,  an  MP  battalion 
was  assigned  to  keeping  routes  open  and 
units  moving,  and  before  the  day  was 
over  the  Southampton  area  was  again 
alive  with  movement. 

THE  effect  of  the  new  plan  was  more 
I  drastic  than  the  layman  can  appreciate. 
For  the  commanders  on  the  far  beaches, 
it  meant  the  abandonment  of  a  system 
which  would  assure  them  an  orderly 
receipt  of  reinforcements  in  the  proper 
proportion  of  infantry,  artillery,  engi¬ 
neers,  signal,  and  so  forth.  No  longer 
could  they  plan  their  battle  knowing 
what  units  would  arrive  and  when.  Now 
they  were  forced  to  take  whatever  the 
ships  unloaded  on  the  beaches.  Nor  did 
they  know  more  than  an  hour  or  so  in 
advance  what  units  to  expect.  For  the 
best  we  could  do  was  to  load  ships  with 
the  units  most  quickly  available,  hoping 
that  their  guns  and  equipment  would 
somehow  fit  into  the  ships’  holds,  and 
when  the  ship  was  dispatched,  send  an 
invoice  by  plane  to  the  beach  where  the 
ship  was  to  sail.  To  the  beach  command¬ 
ers  those  ships  must  have  resembled 
gigantic  grab  bags,  into  which  they 
reached  hoping  for  the  best.  It  was  un¬ 
satisfactory  and  hectic,  but  it  had  the 
grand  merit  of  simplicity.  And  it  got 
reinforcements  to  the  beaches  and  in  the 
very  nick  of  time. 

For  by  this  time,  several  days  after  D- 
Day,  the  German  high  command  had 
finally  decided  that  the  Normandy  in¬ 
vasion  was  not  a  threat,  but  the  real 
thing.  Rommel,  who  had  been  given 
but  limited  forces  initially,  and  had  had 
to  commit  them  piecemeal,  now  had  the 
entire  enemy  reserve  at  his  disposal.  He 
rushed  them  to  the  beachheads  as  fast 
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as  damaged  roads  and  bridges  permitted. 
His  mission  was  to  hurl  the  invader  into 
the  sea.  Had  the  German  high  command 
not  hesitated  during  those  fateful  days; 
had  they  not  remembered  their  intelli¬ 
gence  reports  on  the  Pas-de-Calais  in¬ 
vasion  plans;  had  they  not  paid  so  much 
attention  to  the  Allied  broadcasts  on  D 
plus  1,  warning  French  fishermen  to  stay 
away  from  the  Pas-de-Calais,  our  weary 
troops,  lacking  reinforcements,  would 
have  faced  grave  risks  of  destruction. 

As  it  was,  when  Rommel  was  able  to 
counterattack  in  force,  the  Allied  rein¬ 
forcements  had  arrived,  and  the  rest  is 
history. 

IN  retrospect  it  is  proper  to  ask  why, 
considering  the  fluid  nature  of  war, 
we  adopted  a  logistical  planning  system 
so  rigid  as  to  prevent  last-moment 
changes.  The  answer  lies  in  a  concession 
to  our  British  allies.  That  rigid  system 
was  theirs.  And  as  the  XVIII  District 
was  mounting  both  British  and  Ameri¬ 
can  troops,  the  use  of  two  different  sys¬ 
tems  was  impractical.  Early  in  the  game 
the  British  method  of  embarkation  plan¬ 
ning  was  adopted  for  both  the  XVIII  and 
XIX  Districts.  Eater,  when  the  inflexi¬ 
bility  of  the  system  became  apparent,  the 
XIX  District  changed  to  a  more  elastic 
method.  It  could  do  so,  for  no  British 
troops  were  involved  there.  The  British 
staff  work  usually  did  produce  more  in¬ 
flexible  plans  than  ours,  and  those  plans 
were  seldom  changed  to  meet  changing 
conditions.  Hence,  what  they  gained  in 
superior  execution  of  staff  work  they 
sometimes  lost  in  a  lack  of  fluidity  to 
meet  unexpected  happenings. 

Once  again  history  had  demonstrated 
that  a  battle  is  won  by  the  commander 
who  makes  the  least  serious  mistakes. 
And  the  mistake  of  changing  one’s  mind, 
dangerous  though  it  might  have  been, 
was  more  than  cancelled  by  the  enemy’s 
delay  in  committing  his  troops. 
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^munition  for  Eisenhower’s  Crusade  would  never  have  arrived  at  forward  dumps  had  not  hard-working  planning  groups 
-fully  plotted  the  involved  course  of  its  movement  from  depots  in  England  to  the  hungry  guns  on  the  Cotentin  Peninsula. 
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The  Month’s  Comment 


Slogans 

WORD  is  out  that  one  Pentagon  solution  for 
officer  and  noncommissioned  officer  dissatis¬ 
factions  may  be  a  “bill  of  rights  that  would 
permanently  assert  that  the  so-called  benefits 
and  privileges  under  attack  by  the  selfish,  the 
vicious,  or  the  ignorant,  were  indeed  a  part 
and  parcel  of  the  emoluments  of  the  profes¬ 
sion. 

We  are  all  for  anything  that  will  stop  the 
corroding  effects  of  these  attacks  on  profes¬ 
sional  soldiers,  sailors  and  airmen,  but  we  fear 
that  a  “bill  of  rights”  may  establish  an  im¬ 
proper  perspective  on  these  matters.  We  say 
this  because  we  must  insist  that  commissaries, 
post  exchanges,  medical  care  of  dependents, 
and  decent  housing  are  no  more  “rights,”  bene¬ 
fits  or  privileges  than  the  pay  check.  We 
ought  always  to  identify  them  for  what  they 
actually  are:  services  furnished  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  in  kind  rather  than  in  money,  because 
experience  and  common  sense  show  that  it  is 
to  the  benefit  of  the  government  to  so  furnish 
them.  If  a  slogan  is  needed  it  ought  to  be 
based  on  “The  laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire,” 
and  not  on  any  hint  of  government  largesse. 


Decision 

ON  the  eve  of  the  new  football  season,  Cadet 
Benjamin  F.  Schemmer  of  the  Military 
Academy  paid  us  a  visit,  during  which  he 
made  a  proposal  that  put  the  editors  to  a  full 
test  of  their  editorship.  Identifying  himself  as 
the  head  cheerleader  of  the  Corps  of  Cadets, 
Mr.  Schemmer  said  that  he  and  his  fellows 
were  convinced  that  the  Military  Academy  s 
football  team  would  be  aroused  to  herculean 
heights  if  the  Journal  would  blatantly  an¬ 
nounce  in  black  type  that  the  Army  should 
beat  Navy  come  28  November.  Being  a  most 
unusual  request,  the  editors  said  they  would 
give  thought  to  the  suggestion. 

Obviously  there  was  more  here  than  met 
the  eye.  What  effect  would  an  Army  vic¬ 
tory  have  on  Unification?  Would  NATO, 
SACLANT  and  other  combined  commands 
be  imperilled?  Is  football  over-emphasized? 
Would  it  be  wise  for  the  editors  to  put  the 
Journal’s  neck  on  the  block  with  a  firm 
stand  on  such  a  controversial  subject?  If  Navy 
beat  Army  would  the  Association  be  harmed 
by  the  derision  of  sailors  and  marines? 

The  editors  wrestled.  They  decided. 

YEA,  ARMY!  BEAT  NAVY! 


CREEPING  DANGER 

IN  digging  into  the  background  of  the  attack  of  the  AMA  on  milita  : 
I  medical  service  for  dependents  of  servicemen,  we  were  struck  by  tv  l 
aspects  of  the  situation  that  We  would  like  to  pass  on  for  you  to  mi 

over.  .1 

First  a  historical  note.  We  wager  the  AMA  lobbyists  were  real 
surprised  and  grieved  when  they  discovered  that  socialized  mediciij 
had  crept  into  a  War  Department  appropriations  act  way  back  in  181 
and  stayed  there,  unseen  and  boring  from  within,  for  sixty-nine  yea’I 
The  malignancy  is  not  as  deceptive  as  you  might  think;  the  words  s: 
very  plain:  “That  the  medical  officers  of  the  Army  and  contract  si- 
geons  shall,  wherever  practicable,  attend  the  families  of  officers  ail 

soldiers  free  of  charge.” 

In  extenuation  of  those  rugged  individualists  of  the  48th  Congress  t 
must  be  said  that  they  knew  exactly  what  they  were  doing.  Chester  . 
Arthur,  President  of  the  United  States,  George  F.  Edmunds  of  V- 
mont,  President  pro  tern  of  the  Senate,  and  John  G.  Carlisle  °f  Ktj 
tucky,  Speaker  of  the  House,  had  never  heard  of  “creeping  socialist' I 
Being  hard-headed,  practical  men,  not  given  to  succumbing  to  ide'- 
istic  and  emotional  appeals,  they  and  their  colleagues  adopted  the  phi 
language  in  order  that  the  tiny  U.S.  Army  would  be  more  efficie:. 
They  had  sense  enough  to  see  that  a  soldier  who  knew  the  governm.  t 
would  take  care  of  his  dependents  when  they  were  sick  would  b.a 
better  soldier.  The  intent  of  Congress  was  that  simple. 

And  now,  a  current  aspect.  We  have  noticed  with  interest  t  it 
the  AMA  lobbyists  do  not  attack  the  quality  of  military  medicie. 
They  call  the  practice  of  treating  dependents  “creeping,  socialr.d 
medicine”  but  nowhere  do  they  call  it  inferior  medicine.  Thidj 
significant,  because  the  most  cogent  and  persuasive  argument  they  u  d 
a  few  years  ago  against  the  Truman  administration  s  National  HeT 
Plan  was  that  it  would  result  in  a  lowering  of  the  quality  of  med  il 
service  in  the  country.  This  argument  of  the  AMA  convinced  m;j 
citizens  at  the  time.  That  the  AMA  doesn  t  use  the  same  argumd 
against  the  military  medical  services  re-affirms  the  knowledge  that  u 
military  medical  services  are  indeed  first  rate. 

The  AMA  has  been  pretty  violent  in  its  opposition  to  medical  s| 
ices  for  dependents  of  service  personnel;  indeed  one  of  its  resoluti^ 
went  so  far  as  to  propose  that  military  men  themselves  be  requirect< 
use  civilian  doctors  and  hospitals  “whenever  and  wherever  feasibi 
We  doubt  if  more  than  a  small  minority  of  the  AMA  members!] 
really  favor  this.  Most  of  them  must  know  that  the  causes  of  |j 
great  triumphs  of  military  medicine  on  the  battlefields  of  World  Wsl 
and  Korea  go  right  back  to  the  military  medical  schools,  training^ 
stallations,  and  hospitals  in  the  United  States,  just  as  the  battlelj 
victories  can  be  attributed  to  the  military  and  naval  schools  and  trairj 
camps  in  this  country.  No  better  way  of  destroying  military  medi<H 
could  be  devised  than  to  deny  medical  officers  the  opportunity  to 
tice,  study  and  experiment  in  military  medical  institutions  in  tim| 
peace.  This  is  so  apparent  that  we  can  scarcely  believe  that  the  Al 
is  conscious  of  what  it  proposes.  Can  it  be  that  the  AMA  has  suJJ 
frantic  fear  of  “socialized”  medicine  that  it  cannot  see  the  effects  cj 
crusade?  The  tragedy  is  that  innocent  persons  may  suffer  and 
security  of  the  nation  may  be  weakened.  It  is  that  serious. 
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Recoilless  Rifle  Range  Has 


rARGET-CAR 

RAILROAD 

That  Saves  Manpower  and 
Speeds  Training 
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This  target-mounted  car  is  ready  for  its  journey  across  the  75mm  recoilless 
rifle  range  at  Camp  Roberts,  California.  The  weapons  have  a  sub-caliber 
device  for  firing  caliber  .30  rounds. 


Division,  saves  the  services  of  twenty- 
four  windlass  operators.  He  estimates 
this  saving  at  192  man-hours  every  day 
the  recoilless  range  is  in  operation. 

The  electrically-driven  train  uses  a 
300-foot  track  and  obtains  its  power  from 
a  boxed  trolley  wire.  The  tow  car  has 
a  one-half  horsepower  motor,  and  a  re¬ 
versing  transmission  which  causes  the 
train  to  change  directions  when  it 
reaches  the  end  of  the  track.  A  throttling 

O 

valve  on  the  transmission  can  be  set  to 
regulate  the  speed  between  ten  and 
300  feet  per  minute.  It  is  operated  by  a 
switch  in  the  control  tower. 


The  driving  mechanism  is  equipped 
with  anti-friction  bearings  and  requires 
only  monthly  lubrication.  The  target 
tow  car  mechanism,  including  motor 
and  hydraulic  transmission,  is  enclosed 
in  aluminum  housing  with  a  locked 
service  cover. 

In  field  tests  the  tow  car  has  moved 
the  target  train  of  twelve  cars  back  and 
forth  over  the  300-foot  course  continu¬ 
ously  for  ten  hours. 

The  Division’s  G3  staff.  Ordnance 
officers,  and  instructors  of  the  weapons 
committee  combined  their  ideas,  and  de¬ 
signed  and  built  the  train  target. 


|IE  target-car  railroad  pictured  on  this 
iage  has  made  twenty-four  soldiers 
|  victims  of  technological  unemploy- 
nt,  leaving  them  free  to  pursue  the 
ic  training  that  is  their  principal 
;y.  It  also  is  a  lot  more  efficient  than 
:  old  hand-operated  windlass  type  of 
ving  target  because  it  is  easier  to 
iitrol  and  moves  across  the  range 
':nly  without  the  fits  and  starts  of  a 
id-operated  device. 

Vlajor  General  Robert  F.  Sink,  the 
: imander  of  the  7th  Armored  Divi- 
P  at  Camp  Roberts,  California,  says 
:  target  train  and  track,  built  by  the 


e  train  rolls  over  300  feet  of  rail  and  then 
automatically  reverses  its  direction 


The  exectric  motor  gets  its  power  from  a  third  rail.  Speed  is  uniform,  but 
can  be  adjusted  from  10  to  300  feet  per  minute. 
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Our  literate  cocktail-hour  tacticians  stand  to  receive  as  much  as  $10.00  for  their 
contributions  to  this  department.  However,  the  price  for  those  dashed  off 
with  scant  consideration  for  the  rules  of  composition  and  rhetoric  will  be  much 
less.  Hold  them  to  four  or  five  hundred  words  and  type  them  double-spaced. 


T ank  Identi fication  forT raining 

When  the  70th  Tank  Battalion  re¬ 
turned  to  the  Island  of  Hokkaido  in 
Japan  from  Korea  we  found  that  some 
of  the  methods  used  in  combat  for  tank 
identification  could  not  be  used  in  train¬ 
ing  because  our  training  area  was  fairly 
even,  rolling  ground  with  very  few  OPs 
and  vantage  points. 

OPs  are  not  so  necessary  when  train¬ 
ing  sections  or  platoons  where  short  dis¬ 
tances  and  limited  objectives  are  used, 
but  in  the  training  of  units  of  company 
and  battalion  size  OPs  are  needed  for 
proper  control  of  each  platoon  and  com¬ 
pany.  Therefore,  we  resorted  to  the  use 
of  light  aircraft  and  towers  for  OPs. 
Then  tank  identification  from  the  air 


and  long  distances  became  the  problem. 

It  is,  of  course,  quite  necessary  in 
training  and  combat  to  be  able  to  identify 
each  individual  tank  as  to  platoon  and 
company,  so  as  to  be  sure  they  are  in 
the  right  position  and  carrying  out  their 
part  of  the  attack  or  problem. 

Many  systems  of  identification  have 
been  suggested  but  we  believe  the  sys¬ 
tem  we  are  using  is  simple,  foolproof 
and  provides  the  maximum  possibilities 
for  the  training  of  tank  crew  and  officers. 

We  tried  to  keep  our  marking  system 
simple  so  all  men  could  understand  it. 
Also  a  simple  system  can  be  passed  on 
rapidly  to  infantry  in  tank-infantry  tac¬ 
tics  and  problems. 

The  identifying  designs  are  painted  on 
each  side  of  the  tank  turret  and  are  a 


circle  sixteen  inches  in  diameter  w 
these  designs: 

Identification  of  companies  is  by  cob 
Red  for  Able  Company,  Blue  for  Bal 
Company,  Yellow  for  Charlie  Compa 
and  Green  for  II  &  S  Company. 

Identification  of  platoon  within  a  co 
pany  is  by  a  design  on  a  white  cir 
background:  Circle  for  1st  Platoon,  Cr, 
for  2d  Platoon,  Triangle  for  3d  Platcx 
and  Diamond  for  4th  Platoon. 

Identification  of  tanks  in  each  platcf 
is  by  number  in  the  middle  of  the 
sign,  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  5  being  the  numlr 
of  the  tank  in  the  platoon. 

The  company  commander’s  tank  s 
marked  with  a  circle  of  appropriate  cor 
without  a  number. 

The  company  executive  officer’s  ta< 
is  marked  with  a  cross,  without  a  nui 
ber. 

These  designs  and  colors  can  be  sa< 
from  long  distances  and  picked  up  w*j 
field  glasses  from  liaison  aircraft,  and 
useful  to  the  company  commander,  •» 
platoon  leader  and  the  battalion  cr- 
mander  in  controlling  units.  The  ccj 
mander  knows  immediately  which  t^ 
is  straggling  or  out  of  position  and 
change  the  situation  by  radio  message 


<-  The  second  tank,  1st  Platoon.  Design  painted  on  cd* 
mander’s  hatch  indicates  the  tank  belongs  to  the  first  > 
tion  of  the  platoon;  if  it  was  painted  on  the  load’s 
hatch  it  would  indicate  the  second  section. 


The  fifth  tank,  4th  Platoon. 


The  third  tank,  3d  Platoon. 


The  third  tank,  2d  Platoon. 
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,  For  better  control  from  the  air,  hatches 
re  painted  on  the  inside  with  the  same 
esign,  or  the  designation  of  a  section 
/ithin  a  platoon.  If  the  tank  command- 
r’s  hatch  is  painted  it  indicates  a  first 
fiction  tank  in  the  platoon.  If  the  load- 
r’s  hatch  is  painted  it  indicates  a  second 
[iction  tank  within  the  platoon. 

In  combat  the  hatches  can  be  closed 
r  the  markings  covered  to  prevent  iden- 
fication  by  the  enemy. 
i  This  system  of  identification  has  been 
f:sted  by  the  70th  Tank  Battalion  in 
aining.  It  has  facilitated  control  on 
CT  problems  and  BCT  tests.  Not  only 
pes  it  make  control  easier  for  the  tank 
bit  commander,  but  it  also  aids  the  in- 
ntry  commander  in  rapid  identification 
the  specific  tanks  which  are  to  support 
m.  Dust  and  mud  rapidly  obscure 
>mpany  numbers  on  the  hull,  but  the 
entification  markings  on  the  turret  are 
ways  clear. 

Lt.  Col.  Victor  B.  Fox 
Armor 

conomical  Fire  Power 

The  Congressional  investigation  of  the 
nmunition  situation  raised  two  ques- 
pns  of  significance  to  the  military  serv¬ 
es. 

(1)  Can  the  policy  of  lavish  expendi- 
re  of  artillery  ammunition  bankrupt 
e  nation? 

(2)  Do  we,  by  this  policy,  coddle  our 
fantrymen  and  sap  their  will  to  fight? 

|  The  problems  raised  by  these  ques¬ 


tions  have  several  parts:  statistical,  psy¬ 
chological,  and  national  survival.  I  am 
going  to  confine  myself  to  the  statistical. 

The  magnitude  of  the  problem  is  ap¬ 
parent  when  we  are  told  that  in  two 
months  the  10th  Field  Artillery  Battal¬ 
ion,  3d  Infantry  Division,  fired  more  than 
a  million  rounds  of  ammunition,  valued 
at  approximately  four  and  one-half  mil¬ 
lion  dollars!  (This  is  based  on  the  cost 
of  a  complete  105mm  howitzer  shell  of 
$48,  and  not  considering  the  cost  to 
transport  it  to  Korea.) 

On  the  morning  of  the  fourth  day  of 
a  heavy  Chinese  assault  on  the  3d  Divi¬ 
sion  a  lieutenant  colonel  said  to  me: 
“Young,  last  night  the  10th  Field  fired 
approximately  2,200  rounds  in  support 
of  one  company.  Do  you  realize  that  this 
was  almost  $100,000  worth  of  ammuni¬ 
tion?  Can  you  justify  this  expenditure 
of  the  taxpaver’s  money?" 

We  sat  down  with  pencil  and  paper 
and  discussed  the  problem  from  a  strictly 
statistical  point  of  view  (see  chart).  In 
the  action,  B  Company  held  the  hill 
with  a  loss  of  only  two  killed  and  six 
wounded.  The  figures  concerning  the 
result  if  B  Company  had  been  driven 
from  the  hill  were  based  on  experiences 
in  Korea  in  cases  where  men  were  forced 
to  leave  their  holes  and  fight  the  Chinese 
hordes  above  ground  during  withdrawal. 
The  cost  of  each  individual  killed  in 
action  was  based  merely  on  the  flat  $10,- 
000  indemnity  which  the  government 
( Continued  on  page  39 ) 


The  Cost  of  Fire  Power 

Under  a  battalion  size  CCF  attack: 

"B”  Co  Holds  Hill  — 

Result:  2  Killed  In  Action 

6  Wounded  In  Action 

"B”  Co  Is  Driven  From  Hill  — 

Result:  12  Killed  in  Action 
5  Missing  in  Action 

36  Wounded  In  Action 

COST: 

Killed  in  Action:  12-2  X  $10,000  =  $100,000 

Missing  In  Action:  5  X  10,000  =  50,000 

Wounded  In  Action:  36-6  X  5,000  =  150,000 

Partial  Cost  of  Defeat  $300,000 

6,250  shells 

Cost  of  One  105mm  Shell:  $48.00*  48/300,000 

^Complete  Round 


The  Month’s  News 

NCO  Grade  Structure 

The  Army,  never  certain  about  what 
to  call  and  how  to  rate  its  needed  special¬ 
ists,  is  veering  back  towards  pre-World 
War  II  practice  and  is  planning  to  call 
its  specialists  “Specialists.” 

Revision  of  T/O&Es  is  in  the  works 
and  the  new  structure  will  probably  go 
into  effect  next  year.  It  will  separate  all 
present  noncoms  who  have  command  re¬ 
sponsibilities  from  their  specialist  coun¬ 
terparts.  Pay  grades  will  remain  the  same 
and  it  is  possible  that  the  two  top  grades 
of  specialists  will  be  entitled  to  the  re¬ 
spect  and  privileges  of  noncommissioned 
officers. 

These  are  the  new  ranks : 


Specialist  Grade 


Pay  NCO 
Grade  Grade 
E-7  M/Sgt.  Senior  Specialist 

E-6  Sfc.  First  Class  Specialist 

E-5  Sgt.  Second  Class  Specialist 

E-4  Cpl.  Third  Class  Specialist 

The  Army  has  been  carrying  approxi¬ 
mately  62  percent  of  its  enlisted  strength 
in  the  NCO  category.  Under  the  new 
plan,  only  18  percent  of  the  enlisted 
personnel  will  be  noncoms. 

Designs  for  specialist  rates  are  being 
studied.  Six  have  been  approved  by  the 
Heraldic  Branch,  OQMG,  and  QM  pro¬ 
curement  officials. 

It  is  estimated  it  will  take  six  months 
from  the  time  of  the  design’s  approval  to 
the  time  the  stripes  reach  the  field,  but 
interim  arrangements  are  being  worked 
out. 

The  special  regulation  governing  the 
sweeping  change  is  expected  to  be  in  G-l 
hands  by  Oct.  1 5  for  staffing. 

Here  is  how  the  new  system  will  work 


out  percentagewise: 

Pay  Grade 

NCO 

Specialist 

% 

% 

E-7 

95 

5 

E-6 

70 

30 

E-5 

25 

75 

E-4 

5 

95 

In  Short 

Gen.  Charles  L.  Bolte  announced  that 
more  family  housing  will  be  constructed 
in  Europe  for  married  soldiers.  .  .  . 
There’s  less  paper  work  in  getting  ad¬ 
vance  travel  pay  since  the  Finance  Corps 
has  eliminated  the  need  for  presentation 
of  vouchers  in  advance.  .  .  .  The  tank 
modification  depot  under  construction  at 
Chrysler’s  Delaware  Tank  Plant  will  be 
completed  and  used  for  storage  of  ma¬ 
chine  tools. 
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The  Month’s  Reading 

Paragraphs  of  significance  gleaned  froit 
current  books,  magazines  and  speeches 


America  in  Europe 

THEODORE  H.  WHITE 
Fire  in  the  Ashes 
William  Sloane  Associates,  1953 

.  America  is  finally  more  intimately  involved  in  Euro¬ 
pean  affairs  than  ever  before  in  our  national  history.  This 
is  not  a  theoretical  involvement,  either.  A  quarter  of  a  mil¬ 
lion  American  soldiers,  drafted  from  home  in  time  of  peace, 
are  sprawled  across  Europe  in  bivouac  and  barrack.  One 
hundred  thousand  of  the  finest  men  in  America  s  army  are 
strung  out  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Thuringian  ridges,  on 
the  alert  day  and  night.  They  sleep  with  combat  packs  be¬ 
side  them,  helmets  by  their  pillows,  rifles  and  ammunition 
stacked  in  company  quarters,  their  tanks,  guns,  trucks,  am¬ 
munition  carriers  ready  to  roll  on  an  hour  s  notice.  Each  of 
them  knows  what  he  must  do— what  bridges  his  company 
must  blow  up  over  what  strange  foreign  streams  as  he  falls 
back,  what  roadblocks  must  go  in  where,  what  ridge  of  what 
strange  German  kreis  will  probably  hold  his  foxhole.  Even 
in  sleep,  his  ear  is  cocked  for  the  sound  of  the  siren  that  tells 
him  Europe’s  peace  is  disturbed  and  he  must  fight. 

These  men  are  the  flesh  of  America  s  pledge  that  Europe  s 
destiny  is  ours,  the  sacrament  of  the  great  structure  of  di¬ 
plomacy  that  guards  the  peace  of  the  world.  If  a  Russian 
soldier  moves  to  cross  the  border  of  Norway,  if  a  Bulgarian 
fires  a  shot  across  the  borders  of  Turkey,  if  an  East  German 
platoon  raids  a  county  in  West  Germany,  then  every  one  of 
these  men  is  committed  to  battle.  With  them  are  committed 
not  only  those  who  dwell  in  Western  Europe,  but  150,- 
000,000  Americans  wherever  they  sleep,  or  work,  or  play 
between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific.  A  diplomatic  revolution 
has  twined  them  all  together  in  indissoluble  alliance. 

Loyalty,  Cliques,  Criticism 

GENERAL  MATTHEW  B.  RIDGWAY 
At  his  first  staff  conference  after 
becoming  Chief  of  Staff 

Loyalty.  The  necessity  for  this  basic  military  essential  is 
so  clear  that  you  scarcely  ever  hear  it  mentioned.  Yet  it  is 
not  automatic,  and  it  is  not  always  present— up,  down,  and 
laterally  in  equal  degree— as  it  must  be.  This  is  not  so  much 
through  design  as  through  failure  to  cultivate  it  and  to  recog¬ 
nize  its  eternal  importance.  .  .  . 

I  shall  expect  the  officers  of  this  staff  to  present  their  own 
honest  views,  fearlessly,  forthrightly,  but  objectively  in  the 
light  of  their  own  conclusions  as  to  what  best  serves  the 
Army’s  over-all  interests.  The  most  dangerous  adviser  to 
have  around  is  a  “yes  man,”  and  the  most  useless  is  one  who 
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thinks  of  self  instead  of  service.  I  shall  also  expect  at  a 
levels,  that  having  expressed  his  opinions  and  having  hear 
the  decision,  his  entire  support  will  then  be  put  behind  th 
execution  of  that  decision,  regardless  of  what  his  views  ha 
been. 

Cliques.  I  have  not  the  slightest  knowledge  of  the  exis 
ence  of  any  cliques  within  this  headquarters.  I  pray  thei 
are  none,  but  I  want  to  say  in  unequivocal  terms  that  I  wi 
not  tolerate  such  vicious  elements  if  it  is  within  my  power  I 
eliminate  them. 

Criticism.  Indulgence  in  criticism  is  an  ever-present  tem] 
tation.  If  yielded  to  it  can  quickly  become  a  vice  difficult  iij 
break.  In  the  civilian  field  it  is  of  lesser  importance.  1 
military  organizations  it  is  of  vital  importance.  ...  I  am  n 
talking  of  honest  differences  of  opinion,  least  of  all  at  tho 
times  when  issues  are  being  debated.  I  am  talking  of  tl 
practice  of  vicious  “crabbing”  about  the  official  actions  1 
proper  authority-  J 

A  Kill  in  MIG  Alley 

COLONEL  HARRISON  R.  THYNG 

Air  University  Quarterly  Review 
Summer  1  953 

1 

For  you  [an  F-86  pilot]  combat  has  become  an  individui 
“dogfight.”  Flight  integrity  has  been  lost,  but  your  wing  m;| 
is  still  with  you,  widely  separated  but  close  enough  for  y 
to  know  that  you  are  covered.  Suddenly  you  go  into  a  ste> 
turn.  Your  Mach  drops  off.  The  MIG  turns  with  you,  ail 
you  let  him  gradually  creep  up  and  outturn  you.  At  t: 
critical  moment  you  reverse  your  turn.  The  hydraulic  ccl 
trols  work  beautifully.  The  MIG  cannot  turn  as  readily  >, 
you  and  is  slung  out  to  the  side.  When  you  pop  your  spel 
brakes,  the  MIG  flashes  by  you.  Quickly  closing  the  brak, 
you  slide  onto  his  tail  and  hammer  him  with  your  “50 
Pieces  fly  off  the  MIG,  but  he  won  t  burn  or  explode  at  tit 
high  altitude.  He  twists  and  turns  and  attempts  to  d- 
away,  but  you  will  not  be  denied.  Your  50s  have  hit  h'V 
in  the  engine  and  slowed  him  up  enough  so  that  he  earn* 
get  away  from  you.  His  canopy  suddenly  blows  and  1- 
pilot  catapults  out,  barely  missing  your  airplane.  Now  y<.ri 
wing  man  is  whooping  it  up  over  the  radio,  and  you  flash  r 
home  very  low  on  fuel.  At  this  point  your  engine  is  runn:g 
very  rough.  Parts  of  the  ripped  MIG  have  been  sucll 
into  your  engine  scoop,  and  the  possibility  of  its  flaming  d 
is  very  likely.  Desperately  climbing  for  altitude  you  fimy 
reach  forty  thousand  feet.  With  home  base  now  but  eig  y 
miles  away,  you  can  lean  back  and  sigh  with  relief  for 
know  you  can  glide  your  ship  back  and  land,  gear  dot®j 
even  if  your  engine  quits  right  now.  .  .  . 
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CEREBRATIONS 

(Continued  from  page  37) 
st  pay,  without  considering  the  cost 
his  training,  transportation  to  the  bat- 
ield  or  the  grave  registration  cost, 
lilarly,  the  cost  of  each  man  missing 
action  was  taken  as  ten  thousand  dol- 
;  which  surely  would  be  the  least 
ount  which  the  government  would 
[expected  to  spend  on  such  casualties, 
p  arbitrarily  assigned  a  cost  of  $5,000 
iach  wounded  soldier. 

,’rom  this  you  can  see  that  we  could, 
aking  strictly  from  a  cold-blooded 
istical  point  of  view,  have  justified 
expenditure  of  over  6,250  shells  or 
tost  three  times  the  number  we  ac- 
lly  fired. 

lut  here,  the  Colonel  wasn’t  satisfied: 
lis  is  all  very  well  and  true,  but  the 
1  difficulty  there  was  that  some  of  the 
mtrymen  did  not  fire  their  weapons, 
i:  coddled  them  with  expensive  artil- 
i'  fire.” 

n  my  reply  I  pointed  out  that  in  order 
;et  the  infantry  weapons  within  range 
:he  enemy  in  eighty-five  per  cent  of 
Korean  terrain,  it  is  necessary  to 
re  the  roads  and  manhandle  the  weap- 
and  ammunition  up  steep  slopes, 
nee,  the  value  of  the  ammunition 
.eases  until  the  infantryman  treats 
ike  gold  and  expends  it  most  reluc- 
jdy.  But  artillery  is  usually  able  to 
into  position  in  the  vicinity  of  roads. 
Dugh  the  ammunition  turn-around 
ing  this  April  battle  was  thirty-eight 
es,  we  were  able  to  bring  the  am¬ 
bition  from  the  dumps  to  the  battle- 
1  near  the  38th  parallel  in  one  truck 
pout  transloading.  I  personally  felt 
:  the  infantrymen’s  policy  of  shooting 
llery  ammunition  first  was  correct.  It 
:ed  the  strain  on  our  trucks  and  guns, 
ler  than  on  our  meager  manpower  or 
hard-pressed  Korean  “Chiggy”  bear- 

his  makes  sense  to  me.  Should  we 
put  the  maximum  stress  and  strain 
pre  it  can  best  be  borne— upon  the 
iuctive  resources  of  the  United 
es;  upon  the  rail,  truck,  and  ocean 
isportation  facilities  of  our  nation? 
s  policy  of  spending  shells  and  sav- 
lives  gives  us  maximum  use  of  our 
iger  manpower  resources  and  gives 
individual  rifleman  the  best  chance 
victory  and  survival, 
hope  it  should  be  clear  now  that 
did  not  “coddle”  our  infantrymen  in 
'ea  and  that  the  artillery  ammunition 
oies  of  the  Eighth  Army  under  Gen- 
■  Van  Fleet  represented  a  most  impor- 
signpost. 

Major  Mason  J.  Young,  Jr. 

Artillery 
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Dock  Barge 

A  new  dock  barge  (cut  below)  designed  for 
the  Transportation  Corps  by  the  DeLong 
Engineering  and  Construction  Company  can 
be  floated  to  job  site— sometimes  thousands  of 
miles  away.  They  carry  the  big  tubes,  or 
caissons,  and  the  air  jacks  seen  here  around 
each  caisson  at  deck  level.  The  jacks  pump 
the  hull  up  the  caisson  to  pier  height,  where 
it  is  secured  and  ready  to  serve  as  a  dock.  The 
jacks  are  built  in  two  sections,  the  upper  fas¬ 
tened  to  the  deck  by  tie-rods.  Each  half  is 
lined  with  rubber  tire-like  tubes,  with  similar 
tubes  circling  the  caisson  between  the  sections. 
The  upper  and  lower  halves  function  similarly 
to  the  arms  and  legs  of  a  boy  climbing  a  tree. 
At  a  position  six  inches  above  the  deck,  tubes 
in  the  lower  half  are  inflated  and  it  grips  the 
caisson.  Then  air  is  pumped  into  the  tubes 
between  the  sections.  This  forces  the  top  up 
six  inches.  The  top  tubes  are  inflated,  clamp¬ 
ing  it  to  the  caisson  and  holding  the  barge  at 
that  level  while  the  lower  grip  is  released  as 
its  tubes  are  deflated.  The  center  tubes  are 
then  deflated  and  the  retraction  pulls  the 
lower  half  back  up  to  meet  the  top  where  it  is 
again  clamped  and  the  operation  is  repeated. 
A  highly  successful  DeLong  Dock  is  in  opera¬ 
tion  supporting  construction  work  at  the  Air 
Force’s  base  at  Thule,  Greenland.  Two  are 
en  route  to  Alaska  to  replace  docks  that  were 
destroyed  in  a  fire.  The  one  pictured  here  was 
built  by  U.  S.  Steel’s  Orange,  Texas,  fabricat¬ 
ing  center. 


Aviator’s  Knee  Board 

This  pilot’s  knee  board  for 
use  in  small  cockpits  may  be  of 
interest  to  Army  aviators.  The 
board  is  equipped  with  two 
pencil  storage  compartments,  a 
coil  spring  pencil  rest,  and  a 
built-in  pencil  sharpener. 
Chart  cards  are  held  firmly  in 
place  by  an  upper  and  a  lower 
spring  clip.  The  board  is  made 
of  solid  black  molded  material 
and  although  it  weighs  but 
nine  ounces,  it  is  strong, 
sturdy,  and  extremely  durable. 
An  adjustable  quick  release 
strap  holds  the  board  securely 
to  the  leg. 


Air  Force  Rescue  Craft 

A  94-foot  experimental  rescue  craft,  recently 
completed  in  Detroit,  has  three  1,500  horse¬ 
power  V-12  Packard  gasoline  engine.  The 
craft  is  94'  x  22'  4"  x  5'  8".  It  will  accommo¬ 
date  two  officers  and  1 4  men  and  has  space  for 
12  litters  in  the  sick  bay.  Communications 
equipment  includes  radar  and  radio  equip¬ 
ment.  The  galley  has  electrical  refrigeration, 
range  and  deep  freeze.  A  transom  gate  12 
feet  wide  is  fitted  with  a  guard  the  width  of 
the  gate  to  prevent  anyone  from  being  swept 
under  the  gate  and  as  an  aid  in  boarding. 


Liaison  Aerial  Camera 

A  new  aerial  camera  designed 
for  front-line  aerial  reconnais¬ 
sance  in  light  liaison  aircraft 
has  been  developed  by  the  Air 
Force’s  Air  Research  and  De¬ 
velopment  Command  and  is 
under  Army  test.  Using  fifty- 
foot  rolls  of  five-inch  film,  the 
hand-held  Fairchild  K-44  cam¬ 
era  uses  six-  or  twelve-inch 
lens. 
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CAREER  MANAGEMENT  AND  YOUR  FUTURE 
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THIS  is  the  third  in  the  series  of  articles  on  Career  Management  and  how  it  works.  If  yu0 
have  any  comment  or  questions  on  this  series  please  feel  entirely  fiee  to  write  the  editors 
Career  Management  Division. 
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Selection  for  Overseas  Service 


Officers  ask:  “What  about  my  over¬ 
seas  service?  I’ve  spent  forty-eight 
months  overseas  since  World  War  II 
and  returned  from  Korea  in  December 
7  951  after  fourteen  months  of  combat 
duty.  Today  I  received  orders  for  ship¬ 
ment  to  Europe.  I  know  there  are 
other  officers  of  my  grade  who  have 
been  enjoying  the  same  Zl  assign¬ 
ment  for  years.” 

THE  Army’s  fundamental  policy  in 
making  overseas  assignment  is  that  all 
officers  will  share  equitably  in  foreign 
service.  But  some  deviations  are  neces¬ 
sary.  Certain  conus  assignments  require 
either  specialized  training  and  indoc¬ 
trination,  a  relatively  long  period  of 
on-the-job  familiarization,  or  extended 
continuity  of  effort.  Examples  of  such 
assignments  are:  Special  projects,  tech¬ 
nical  specialization,  high  level  staff  posi¬ 
tions,  civilian  component  duty,  service 
school  instructors  and  Army  Field  Forces 
boards.  It  would  not  be  efficient  or  eco¬ 
nomical  to  assign  officers  to  these  duties 
for  relatively  short  periods  of  time. 
Therefore,  such  assignments  are  “stabi¬ 
lized.”  That  is,  the  man  in  a  stabilized 
spot  completes  a  full  assignment  even 
though  by  length  of  time  since  his  last 
overseas  duty  he  may  be  immediately 
due  for  foreign  service.  He  will  go  over¬ 
seas  when  his  “stabilized”  tour  is  ended. 
This  situation  is  under  study  in  an  effort 
to  provide  longer  stays  in  the  conus  for 
a  greater  number  of  officers. 

Many  officers  ask:  “Is  there  really  a 
system  of  selection?” 


from  which  selections  are  made  for  f  j 
eign  service.  Each  grade  is  arrange 
according  to  the  actual  or  adjusted  d;,!e 
of  arrival  from  foreign  service  and  th(L 
officers  with  the  earliest  date  of  retv  i 
are  listed  first. 

Before  an  officer  is  selected  for  forei^ 
service,  however,  he  must  be  eligi  3 
under  established  criteria  and  por  qu; 
fied  in  accordance  with  the  minimis 
training  requirements  contained  in  pai 
graph  17,  SR  600-175-20.  In  the  latj 
instance,  the  Chief,  Career  Managemd 
Division,  has  authority  to  waive  certl 
of  these  minimum  training  requiremeri 
Current  eligibility  criteria  are  sumrc 
rized  as  follows: 

Nine  months  minimum  period  of 
tive  service  remaining  as  of  scheduf 
date  of  arrival  at  the  poe  or  apc. 

Officers  must  have  twelve  months 
more  remaining  service  before  reach 
statutory  retirement  age. 

Officers  and  warrant  officers  who 
turn  from  any  overseas  theater,  exci 
affe,  will  not  be  sent  overseas  ag 
until  they  have  served  in  conus  or  i 
ritory  of  residence  at  least  six  moni5 
Those  from  affe  will  not  be  sent  o’ 
seas  again  until  they  have  served  at  l<sj 
nine  months. 

There  is  a  possibility  of  change  in  ^ 
current  regulations  to  increase  the  mi- 
mum  tour  in  the  conus  to  twe'l 
months. 

The  main  considerations  in  selecl’i] 
for  overseas  shipment  are  grade,  is  Si 
date  of  return  from  last  overseas  assN 
ment,  theater  from  which  returned,  ij 
existing  overseas  requirements. 
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EACH  career  branch  maintains  a  vul-  An  officer  writes:  “I  m  a  common*1 
nerability  roster,  divided  by  grade,  and  want  troop  duty.  How  do  M 
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ck  AIOS  and  will  any  attention  be 
aid  to  it  when  I  get  overseas?” 

'HE  mos  assigned  in  overseas  orders 
is  understandably  of  importance  and 
►ncern  to  each  individual  and  may,  in 
me  cases,  not  be  in  line  with  the  one 
;  wants.  This  is  necessary  to  meet  the 
quirements  of  the  overseas  commander, 
nee  1950  the  use  of  the  directed  and 
commended  mos  has  been  suspended 
id  no  assurance  can  be  given  that  the 
os  which  appears  in  orders  will  be  that 
which  the  individual  will  serve  after 
rival  in  the  overseas  theater.  However, 
hen  selection  is  made  in  Career  Man- 
ement  Division,  a  careful  evaluation 
each  officer’s  abilities,  skills,  and  physi- 
jl  capabilities  is  made  so  that  he  can  be 
signed  to  a  particular  position  which 
es  his  qualifications  to  the  maximum 
tent. 

Another  officer  asks:  ‘‘Why  am  I 
dered  overseas  when  other  officers 
io  returned  with  me  from  the  last 
erseas  assignment  are  not  on  or- 
rs  and  not  stabilized?” 

VERSEAS  criteria  differ  by  branch,  as 
well  as  by  grade,  and  it  is  entirely  pos- 
»le  that  an  infantry  or  artillery  officer 
to  returned  from  foreign  service  dur- 
y  June  1952  might  be  selected  for  a 
w  foreign  service  tour  before  a  quar- 
master  or  ordnance  officer  who  re- 
ned  from  his  last  assignment  during 
51.  Criteria  are  established  in  each 
inch  and  service  and  are  based  entirely 
i  overseas  demand. 

Korea  has  had  a  decided  influence  on 
teria.  It  is  Army  policy  to  give  every 
issible  officer  an  opportunity  to  serve 
Korea  in  order  to  avoid,  or  at  least 
lay,  sending  individuals  back  to 
Tea  for  the  second  time.  Therefore, 
effect,  two  pools  of  officers  have 
an  established. 

Those  officers  who  have  served  a 
tour  in  Korea  subsequent  to  25 
June  1950  (this  pool  is  used  to  fill 
other  theater  requirements). 

Officers  without  Korean  combat 
experience  are  used  to  meet  the  Far 
East  requirements.  This  explains 
[why  officers  who  have  served  one 
:our  in  affe  before  25  June  1950, 
ir  even  in  Japan  or  Okinawa  since 
15  June  1950,  are  being  ordered 
oack  for  another  tour. 

This  system  is  fair.  In  some  cases, 
ivever,  it  will  result  in  overseas  move- 
jnt  of  officers  who  are  less  vulnerable 
1  overseas  assignment  than  are  other 
cers.  A  returnee  from  a  noncombat* 
theater  may  expect  less  time  in 
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conus  assignments  than  may  returnees 
from  a  combatant  theater.  This  results 
from  the  heavier  officer  requirements  of 
the  combatant  theater  and  from  the  pol¬ 
icy  of  not  returning  an  officer  to  a  com¬ 
batant  theater.  Exceptions  to  this  policy 
will  be  made  because  of  compassionate 
reasons  and  interests  of  the  service  but 
each  case  will  be  treated  on  a  basis  of 
individual  merit.  Officers  may  anticipate 
that  the  Korean  truce  will  affect  require¬ 
ments  of  affe  to  the  extent  that  re¬ 
turnees  from  noncombatant  theaters  will 
have  more  stability  in  conus  than  that 
experienced  since  25  June  1950. 

A  worried  officer  writes:  ‘‘We  are 
going  to  have  an  increase  in  our 
family.  Will  they  let  me  stay  until  the 
baby  is  born?” 

NORMALLY  no;  however,  if  an  over¬ 
seas  assignment  will  provide  undue 
hardship  on  an  officer  due  to  illness  in 
the  family,  financial  difficulty,  or  com¬ 
plicated  pregnancy,  he  may  make  appli¬ 
cation,  through  channels,  for  deferment. 
Various  periods  of  deferment  can  be  re¬ 
quested.  conus  army  commanders  have 
authority  to  approve  deferments  for  nine¬ 
ty  days  or  less  and  requests  in  excess  of 
ninety  days  are  forwarded  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Army  for  approval.  The 
Adjutant  General  handles  all  such  ap¬ 
plications  and  all  receive  uniform  treat¬ 
ment.  Each  case  is  forwarded  to  the 
pertinent  career  branch  for  final  decision. 
This  system  of  centralized  processing  in¬ 
sures  fair  and  impartial  handling  of 
cases  submitted  by  officers  from  different 
branches  of  the  service. 

An  officer  writes:  “ I’d  certainly  like 
to  go  back  to  Trieste.” 
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AN  officer  may  volunteer  for  foreign 
service  by  writing  through  channels 
(See  AR  600-175),  and  may  state  his 
preference  of  station.  Insofar  as  practica¬ 
ble,  assignments  will  be  made  according 


to  stated  preferences.  I  Iowever,  it  would 
be  patently  unfair  to  assign  officers  re¬ 
peatedly  to  the  most  desirable  area  sim¬ 
ply  on  the  basis  of  individual  preference. 
Here  again  the  general  policy  of  equi¬ 
table  foreign  service  must  be  tempered 
by  the  needs  of  the  Army  and  justice  to 
the  individual.  Officers  on  the  volunteer 
list  who  are  not  assigned  according  to 
their  choice  before  they  become  available 
for  foreign  service  in  their  normal  turn, 
automatically  lose  their  volunteer  status 
and  are  placed  on  the  regular  roster  for 
an  overseas  assignment. 

Another  officer  says:  “I  speak  Span¬ 
ish  and  desire  an  assignment  in  the 
attache  system  or  to  a  mission.” 

Requirements  for  officers  in  the 

attache  system  are  published  peri¬ 
odically  in  Department  of  the  Army 
circulars.  These  assignments  are  highly 
competitive  and  are  made  on  an  individ¬ 
ual  basis.  Officers  must  apply  in  writ- 
ing  (see  SR  600-147-1).  Assignments  to 
Military  Missions  and  Military  Assist¬ 
ance  Advisory  Groups  are  made  as 
vacancies  occur  and  according  to  qualifi¬ 
cations. 

Another  officer:  “ When  can  I  expect 
my  next  overseas  assignment?” 

CAREER  Management  Division  recog¬ 
nizes  the  undesirable  effects  of  fre¬ 
quent  assignment  changes  and  constantly 
strives  to  improve  the  situation  so  that 
each  officer  can  be  assured  of  more  stabil¬ 
ity  in  conus  assignments.  It  must  be 
emphasized,  however,  that  Career  Man¬ 
agement  Division  has  direct  assignment 
control  over  combat  arms  officers  only. 
The  chiefs  of  the  technical  and  ad¬ 
ministrative  services  control  the  as¬ 
signments  of  their  officers.  Each 
branch  and  sendee,  however,  is  guided 
by  Department  of  the  Army  assign¬ 
ment  policies. 

Specific  queries  or  requests  con¬ 
cerning  assignments  by  officers  in 
those  arms  and  branches  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Chiefs  of  the  techni¬ 
cal  and  administrative  services.  Offi¬ 
cers  of  the  combat  arms  should  ad¬ 
dress  the  Chief  of  the  (Infantry,  Ar¬ 
tillery  or  Armor)  Branch,  Career 
Management  Division,  TAGO,  Wash¬ 
ington  25,  D.  C. 

The  present  CMD  branch  chiefs 
are: 

Infantry:  Colonel  Richard  P.  Ovenshine 
Artillery:  Colonel  Darwin  D.  Martin 
Armor:  Colonel  George  G.  Lowe 

[Next  month:  Assignment  of  officers 
returning  frenn  overseas) 
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•  Gen.  Krueger's  Story  of  the  Sixth  Army 

•  Navy  version  of  'Smith  vs.  Smith 

•  Retirement  Is  a  Journey 

•  Biography  of  Phil  Sheridan 


SOLDIERLY  STORY 

FROM  DOWN  UNDER  TO  NIPPON:  The  Story  of 
Sixth  Army  in  World  War  II.  By  General  Wal¬ 
ter  Krueger,  United  States  Army,  Retired.  Com¬ 
bat  Forces  Press,  1953.  408  Pages;  Index; 

Maps;  Illustrated;  $6.50. 

Before  considering  General  Krueger’s 
history  of  the  Sixth  Army,  it  may  be  of  in¬ 
terest  to  look  at  the  current  score  as  to  the 
publication  of  the  memoirs  of  the  United 
States  Army  commanders  who  were  in  the 
top  positions  at  the  end  of  World  War  II. 
The  Chief  of  Staff,  General  of  the  Army 
Marshall,  has  not  published  a  book  and 
says  that  he  will  not.  At  the  theater- 
commander  level,  the  score  is  a  tie  with  a 
“yes”  for  Eisenhower  and  a  “no”  for  Mac¬ 
Arthur.  Of  the  army  group  commanders, 
Generals  Bradley  and  Clark  have  had  their 
say;  General  Devers  is  reported  to  have 
declined  to  write  his  story.  The  command¬ 
ers  of  overseas  armies,  including  General 
Krueger,  score,  in  one  form  or  another, 
five  affirmatives;  Patton  (Third  Army), 
Krueger  (Sixth),  Eichelberger  (Eighth), 
Stilwell  (Tenth),  and  Brereton  (First  Al¬ 
lied  Airborne).  The  five  who  have  not 
published  memoirs  are  Elodges  (First), 
Truscott  (Fifth),  Patch  (Seventh),  Simp¬ 
son  (Ninth)  and  Gerow  (Fifteenth).  Of 
these  commanders,  General  Patch  is  dead. 

General  Krueger  might  well  question 
that  he  should  be  included  among  those 
who  have  written  their  memoirs.  He  states, 
in  his  introduction,  that  “instead  of  pub¬ 
lishing  my  personal  reminiscences  of  the 
events  in  which  I  participated,  I  decided  to 
write  the  story  of  the  Sixth  Army.”  The 
book  is,  he  says,  “an  unadorned  narrative” 
of  the  long  struggle  of  the  Sixth  Army 
against  fanatical  resistance  as  it  fought  its 
way  from  Australia  to  Japan.  And  that  is 
exactly  what  it  is.  As  a  factual  record  of 
the  operations  of  a  major  military  unit  the 
volume  has  rarely,  if  ever,  been  equalled. 

There  can  be  no  question  but  that  the 
author  has  done  well  what  he  set  out  to 
do.  Incidentally,  the  book  is  the  last  vol¬ 
ume,  except  for  a  forthcoming  history  of 
the  32d  Infantry  Division,  to  have  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  expert  editing  of  the  late 
Colonel  Joseph  I.  Greene,  and  it  is  physi¬ 
cally  an  attractive  book  in  spite  of  the 
handicap  of  rather  small  type  size,  presum¬ 
ably  made  necessary  by  costs. 

The  regrettable  thing  is  that  General 
Krueger  stuck  to  his  self-imposed  mission 
in  such  a  soldierly  way.  Rarely  does  he 
include  anything  which  makes  his  officers 
and  men  come  to  life  or  gives  the  reader 
an  insight  into  the  personalities  of  the  well- 
known  officers  in  his  story.  Not  only  do 
General  MacArthur  and  other  senior  com¬ 
manders  get  simple  factual  treatment  as  to 
what  they  ordered  or  did,  but  so  do  two 
officers  who  served  successively  as  his  chief 
of  staff  when  he  was  in  command  of  the 
Third  Army  in  the  States.  One  was  Colo- 
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nel  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  and  the  other  a 
Fieutenant  Colonel  Gruenther.  Admittedly, 
they  never  served  in  the  Sixth  Army,  but 
the  reader  would  like  to  hear  a  little  more 
about  them  as  they  moved  into  assignments 
which  led  to  general  officer  rank. 

Neither  is  General  Krueger  quite  fair 
to  himself  in  not  giving  the  reader  a  little 
more  of  his  own  background.  He  does  say 
that  “being  practically  sixty-two”  early  in 
January  of  1943,  the  orders  he  received  at 
that  time  to  go  on  active  overseas  service 
were  unexpected.  He  does  say  that  he  had 
forty-four  years  of  service  behind  him  both 
as  a  commander  and  as  a  staff  officer.  But 
he  does  not  say  that  he  had  been  born  in 
Germany,  and  served  over  two  years  as  a 
private  and  noncommissioned  officer  in  the 
12th  Infantry  before  he  was  commissioned 
from  the  ranks  in  1901.  Nor  does  he  men¬ 
tion  that  he  was  a  graduate,  in  spite  of  the 
handicaps  under  which  he  must  have 
labored  in  achieving  selection  as  a  student, 
of  the  Army  War  College  and  the  Naval 
War  College. 

Veterans  of  the  Sixth  Army’s  operations 
in  New  Guinea,  Morotai,  Leyte,  Mindoro, 
and  Luzon  will  find  this  book  to  be  a  valu¬ 
able  record  of  their  experiences  and  there 
is  much  of  professional  value  in  General 
Krueger’s  statements  of  his  reasons  for  deci¬ 
sions,  and  in  his  comments  on  staff  pro¬ 
cedures.  He  writes  with  clarity  and  no 
evasions.  For  example:  “All  clerical  work 
at  my  headquarters  was  performed  by  war¬ 
rant  officers  and  enlisted  men.  I  invariably 
declined  the  offers  repeatedly  made  by 
USAFFE  to  furnish  Wacs  to  my  headquar¬ 
ters.  Without  disparaging  the  value  of 
Wacs  in  rear  areas,  I  felt  that  their  use  at 
my  headquarters  was  not  warranted  under 
the  conditions  under  which  we  had  to 
operate.  I  also  felt  that,  in  any  case,  the 
labor  entailed  in  providing  accommodations 
for  them  would  have  been  out  of  all  propor¬ 
tion  to  their  usefulness  as  clerks.” 

General  Krueger  emphasizes  the  unusual 
conditions  which  prevailed  in  the  South¬ 
west  Pacific  Area.  Except  to  a  limited  ex¬ 
tent  on  Luzon,  his  army  never  fought  with 
roads  and  railroads  behind  it  as  a  line  of 
communications  for  supply,  movement  of 
reserves,  replacements,  and  evacuation.  The 


island-hopping  also  resulted  in  each  major ; 
headquarters  being  echeloned  in  great 
depth  with  resultant  complications  in  han- 
dling  staff  matters  ordinarily  resolved  by  i 
conferences  and  personal  contacts.  It  does 
seem  that  headquarters  organizations  and 
channels  of  command  were  needlessly  com¬ 
plicated  by  the  practice  of  setting  up  var¬ 
ious  task  force  headquarters  instead  of, 
giving  a  particular  mission  to  an  established 
Table  of  Organization  headquarters  and 
attaching  or  detaching  troops  from  the  com- 'j 
mand  to  fit  the  situation.  General  Krueger 
speculates  on  this  matter,  and  indicates  that 
at  army  level  it  was  sometimes  a  device  to 
permit  putting  of  the  task  force  directly 
under  the  operational  control  of  General 
MacArthur,  thus  obviating  the  placing  of 
the  army  under  General  Blarney  of  the 
Australian  Army  who  was  the  CG,  Allied, 
Land  Forces.  Actually,  most  of  the  Sixthf 
Army  missions  were  conducted  by  General  3 
Krueger  as  CG,  Alamo  Force.  The  rea¬ 
sons,”  says  Krueger,  “for  creating  Alamo) 
Force  and  having  it,  rather  than  Sixth 
Army,  conduct  operations,  were  not  di¬ 
vulged  to  me.”  At  lower  levels,  in  any 
case,  there  seems  to  have  been  less  reason: 
for  the  creation  of  task  force  headquar¬ 
ters  in  the  manner  which  was  customary' 
throughout  the  Southwest  Pacific  cam- 
paign.  <1 

Civilian  reviewers  have  occasionally  been 
hypercritical  of  some  senior  officers’  mem 
oirs  and  emphasized  what  they  regardec  * 
as  the  advantage  taken  of  hindsight  tc 
justify  decisions  or  excuse  errors.  They  wil 
find  nothing  of  that  sort  in  this  book.  Gen 
eral  Krueger  has  told  a  straightforward  story  * 
of  what  his  command  did,  with  no  excuses. 
Take  it  or  leave  it.— Maj.  Gen.  H.  Wj 
Blakeley 

FINEST  DIPLOMATIC  HISTORY  OF  1940-41 
THE  UNDECLARED  WAR  1940-41:  The  Work 

Crisis  and  American  Foreign  Policy.  By  Williar 

L.  Longer  and  S.  Everett  Gleason.  Harpei 

New  York,  1953.  963  Pages;  $10.00. 

For  some  years  William  L.  Langer,  pro 
fessor  of  history  at  Harvard,  and  S.  Everet 
Gleason  of  Amherst,  now  with  the  Nationa 
Security  Council,  have  been  working  oi 
a  study  of  American  foreign  policy  in  th 
period  before  and  during  World  War  II 
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By  Major-General  J.  F.  C.  FULLER 

Out  of  print  for  years,  this  famous  classic 
has  now  been  reprinted  for  members  of 
the  Military  Science  Book  Club.  An  inter¬ 
nationally  known  strategist  gives  an  ab¬ 
sorbing  account  of  each  of  the  22  battles 
that  affected  American  history  from  the 
Battle  of  Trenton  to  the  Meuse-Argonne. 
The  strategy  of  opposing  armies  is  skill¬ 
fully  analyzed  and  each  battle’s  historical 
consequences  clearly  traced.  Brilliant  syn¬ 
opses  of  each  campaign  and  the  intervening 
peace  periods  make  this  actually  an  indis¬ 
pensable  military  history  of  the  United 
States.  Illustrated  with  29  maps  and  battle 

plans.  _ 
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versy  among  military  historians.  Scores  of  writ¬ 
ers  have  tried  to  unravel  the  story  and  explain 
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noon  of  June  25th,  1876,  when  General  Custer 
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Last  year  they  published  a  massive  volume 
entitled:  The  Challenge  to  Isolationism, 
which  covered  the  period  from  Roosevelt’s 
famous  “quarantine  speech”  in  1937  to 
the  fall  of  France  in  1940.  That  volume 
was  by  far  the  most  effective  answer  ever 
made  to  the  Beard,  Morgenstern,  Tansill, 
Barnes  school  of  writers  who  have  tried  to 
convince  Americans  that  President  Roose¬ 
velt’s  foreign  policy  was  something  devel¬ 
oped  “in  secret”  and  sprung  upon  the 
nation  by  trickery. 

The  present  equally  substantial  volume 
carries  the  story  from  the  fall  of  France 
to  the  Japanese  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor. 
Like  its  predecessor,  this  book  is  in  a  class 
by  itself  as  far  as  the  width  of  its  coverage, 
the  thoroughness  of  its  documentation,  and 
the  objectivity  of  its  authors  are  concerned. 
This  is  another  way  of  saying  that  this  is 
about  the  finest  piece  of  writing  in  the  field 
of  recent  diplomatic  history  turned  out 
anywhere.  Its  appearance  is  a  real  credit 
to  American  scholarship  and  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Council  on  Foreign  Relations  which 
financed  the  effort. 

In  normal  times  it  would  not  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  produce  a  900  page  book  in  order 
to  prove  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  in  1941  was  not  a  complete  scoun¬ 
drel.  But  partisanship  and  later-day  isola¬ 
tionism  have  been  so  intense  about  Mr. 
Roosevelt’s  administration,  that  this  is  es¬ 
sentially  the  case  regarding  the  events  of 
1941.  It  is  therefore  a  reassuring  thing  to 
find  these  two  distinguished  scholars  con¬ 
cluding  that  whatever  the  record  may  show 
it  “provides  no  evidence  whatsoever  to  sup¬ 
port  the  thesis  that  the  President  or  any 
other  responsible  American  official  courted 
a  Japanese  attack  on  the  Pearl  Harbor  base 
in  order  to  enable  them  to  lead  the  country 
into  the  European  war  by  the  back  door.” 

A  careful  reading  of  this  book  enables 
one  to  draw  a  new  picture  of  the  all  around 
effectiveness  of  the  American  diplomatic 
sendee  in  the  year  1940-41.  Despite  the 
fact  that  we  were  surprised  in  1941  at 
Pearl  Harbor,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that 
all  the  great  powers  were  surprised  by 
something  in  that  year.  In  general  it  would 
seem  that  the  State  Department  acquired 
more  accurate  information  about  what  was 
ooino  on  in  the  world,  including  what  went 
on  behind  the  Axis  battle  fronts,  than 
British  and  Russian  foreign  offices,  and  that 
aside  from  making  a  tragic  mistake  about 
where  the  Japanese  blow  was  to  fall,  it 
had  amazingly  good  information  on  what 
they  were  doing.  The  stereotype  of  the 
American  foreign  service  officer  as  a  kind 
of  babe-in-the-woods  dies  hard  in  certain 
quarters,  but  a  reading  of  this  volume 
should  convince  any  fair-minded  person 
that  this  image  did  not  fit  the  situation  in 
1940-41.  One  can  only  hope  that  our 
harassed  and  much-maligned  foreign  serv¬ 
ice  officers  are  doing  equally  well  today. 
This  book  is  not  recommended  for  light 
reading  but  is  indispensable  for  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  what  preceded  our  entrance  into 
World  War  II.— H.  A.  DeWeerd. 
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LINES  FROM  A  NEW  BOOK 

It  takes  no  great  exercise  of  imagination 
to  visualize  little  Phil  Sheridan  as  an  of¬ 
ficer  of  the  United  States  Army  today;  he 
would  reorient  himself,  one  feels,  in  a  few 
weeks.  It  is  much  more  difficult  to  imagine 
Robert  E.  Lee  jumping  out  of  a  transport 
plane  at  the  head  of  a  parachute  division, 
Sherman’s  angry  face  popping  out  of  a  tank, 

Jeb  Stuart  without  braid  or  fancy  feathers 
leading  a  heavy  bomber  strike  from  an 
Okinawa  airfield,  or  a  beardless  George  H. 
Thomas  peering  down  from  an  L-5  observa¬ 
tion  plane  over  an  infantry  division  on 
maneuvers. 

Sheridan  the  Inevitable 

Richard  O’Connor 

★  ★★★★★★★★★*★★** 

NAVY  WAR — VOLUME  VIII 
NEW  GUINEA  AND  THE  MARIANAS:  March 
1 944-August  1944.  Volume  VIII  of  the  His¬ 
tory  of  United  States  Naval  Operations  in 
World  War  II.  By  Samuel  Eliot  Morison. 
Little,  Brown  and  Company.  458  Pages;  Il¬ 
lustrated;  Maps;  Index;  $6.00. 

Samuel  Eliot  Morison,  Jonathan  Trum¬ 
bull  Professor  of  American  History  at 
Harvard  and  Rear  Admiral,  USNR,  holds 
course  and  speed  as  he  finishes  another 
of  his  excellent  volumes  (fourteen  are 
planned)  on  the  history  of  the  United 
States  Navy  in  World  War  II. 

From  the  Army  viewpoint  the  major  in¬ 
terest  in  the  current  volume  lies  with  Mori- 
son’s  version  of  the  Smith  versus  Smith 
controversy  involving  the  27th  Infantry 
Division  under  Maj.  Gen.  Ralph  C.  Smith 
and  the  acts  and  opinions  of  Lt.  Gen.  H. 
M.  (“Howling  Mad”)  Smith,  USMC. 

There  is  also  mention  of  the  Army’s  I, 
XI,  and  XXIV  Corps,  and  of  the  6th,  24th, 
32d,  41st,  43d,  and  77th  Infantry  Divi¬ 
sions,  and,  of  course,  much  about  General 
MacArthur.  And  any  military  man— sol¬ 
dier,  sailor,  or  airman— will  find  interest  in 
the  story  of  the  Battle  of  the  Philippine 
Sea,  the  greatest  carrier  battle  of  the  war. 
Air  Force  men  will  not,  however,  be  likely 
to  agree  with  Admiral  Morison’s  verdict: 
“The  battle  .  .  .  illustrates  the  inadequacy 
of  land-based  aircraft,  even  when  Navy- 
trained,  as  compared  with  carrier-based 
bombing.” 

Admiral  Morison  is  emphatic  about  the 
Smith  versus  Smith  controversy:  “This 
writer  entertains  no  doubt  that  General 
Holland  Smith  was  right.  The  real  trouble 
with  the  27th  Division  was  that  it  had 
never  been  overhauled  and  the  incompetent 
and  overage  company  commanders  relieved. 
It  should  never  have  been  included  in 
the  same  attack  force  with  Marines.”  This 
opinion  goes  along  with  the  Marine  Gen¬ 
eral  Smith’s  dictum  in  his  book  Coral  and 
Brass:  “The  trouble  with  Twenty-seventh 
Division  was,  if  I  may  coin  a  word,  ‘militia- 
itis.’  .  .  .  Employer-noncommissioned  of¬ 
ficers  in  the  27th  were  sometimes  com¬ 


manded,  if  that  is  the  word,  by  employee- 
officers.”  This  reviewer  doubts  that  civil  I 
life  relationships  had  much  weight  during  | 
June  of  1944  in  a  division  which  had  been  | 
called  to  active  duty  in  October  of  1940.  I 
The  whole  subject  is  covered  in  detail  in 
The  2 7th  Infantry  Division  in  W orld  War 
II  by  Captain  Edmund  G.  Love.  Captain 
Love’s  opinions  are  quite  different  from 
those  of  the  writers  quoted  above. 

It  is  pertinent  perhaps  to  quote  the  con-  ' 
elusions  of  the  Army  board  which  in¬ 
vestigated  the  affair:  (1)  Holland  Smith! 
had  full  authority  to  relieve  Ralph  Smith 
from  command;  (2)  Holland  Smith  wai 
not  fully  informed  regarding  conditions  in 
the  zone  of  the  27th  Division  when  h( 
issued  orders  relieving  Ralph  Smith;  (3)1 
The  relief  of  Ralph  Smith  was  not  justifiec  | 
by  facts;  (4)  Ralph  Smith’s  official  recorc 
or  future  commands  should  not  be  adverse  j 
ly  affected  by  his  relief. 

It  is  evident  that  the  affair  was  truh  ! 
controversial  and  that  Marine  and  Arm] 
prejudices  will  always  enter  into  its  dis 
cussion,  but  the  Marine  Smith  does  pa;  , 
the  Army  Smith  some  tributes  in  his  book 
“I  always  regarded  Ralph  Smith  as  a  likabk  I 
and  professionally  knowledgeable  man  .  .  > 
his  testimony  [at  the  Army  investigation 
was  the  most  fair-minded  of  the  lot  .  .  U 
adversity,  I  think  became  him  well.” 

It  is  a  fact,  completely  unrelated  to  th 
controversy,  that  Ralph  Smith  should  neve  ^ 
have  been  sent  to  the  Pacific.  He  wa 
among  the  best  informed  of  all  Army  ol  j 
fleers  on  matters  relating  to  western  Eli 
rope.  He  was  a  graduate  of  the  Frenc  I 
Ecole  Superieure  de  Guerre,  had  served  c  l 
a  military  attache  in  Europe,  and  had  ha  ' 
considerable  intelligence  experience  of  Ei 
ropean  armies.  Why  he  should  have  bee 
used  to  command  a  division  in  the  Pacifi: ' 
at  the  exact  time  of  the  Normandy  invasio 
might  with  reason  puzzle  either  a  marir 
or  a  soldier. 

And  regretfully  we  have  to  add  Adm 
ral  Morison  to  our  list  of  people  who  thin 
that  “shrapnel”  means  shell  fragments. 
Maj.  Gen.  H.  W.  Blakeley,  Retired. 

AFTER  30  YEARS — THIS 

THE  RETIREMENT  HANDBOOK:  A  Complete  Pla 
ning  Guide  to  Your  Future.  By  Joseph 
Buckley.  Harper  &  Brothers,  1953.  340  Pag« 
$3.95. 

“Retirement,”  says  Mr.  Buckley,  “a, 
proached  from  the  constructive  side, 
based  on  the  concept  that  people  retire 
a  new  way  of  living  rather  than  from  tl 
present  way  of  life.  Retirement  is  a  joi 
ney,  not  a  destination.” 

The  author  might  have  gone  further  ai 
been  more  emphatic  to  point  out  that  : 
tirement  should  be,  particularly  for  me; 
bers  of  the  armed  forces,  a  pleasant  a.  I 
even  profitable  journey. 

Mr.  Buckley  aims  his  book  not  only  • 
relatively  young  people  who  are  interest! 
in  long-range  planning  for  both  financl 
and  psychological  security,  but  also  at  th(; 
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yho  are  retired  or  about  to  retire,  and  even 
b  the  family  of  a  prospective  “retiree”— a 
ew  word,  incidentally,  to  this  reviewer. 

“The  harvest  years”  is  the  term  the  au- 
lor  uses,  with  some  justification,  to  the 
ears  spent  in  retirement.  To  assure  the 
retiree”  that  those  years  are  really  a  pe- 
od  of  satisfaction,  Mr.  Buckley  discusses 
iealth  and  how  to  grow  old  happily,  in- 
)me  planning  for  financing  retirement  liv- 
leisure-time  activities  with  a  view  to 
;ieir  value  in  later  years,  the  often  disas- 
;Ous  projects  of  after-retirement  running 
f  a  small  business  or  a  farm,  the  impor- 
fnce  of  a  good  climate,  and  an  analysis  of 
jme  of  the  conditions  existing  in  such 
Dpular  areas  as  California,  Florida,  Geor- 
a,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  the 
ulf  Coast,  and  the  Southwest.  The  book, 
ritten  primarily  for  civilians,  ignores  the 
le  outstanding  advantage  of  Washington 
.  a  place  for  retirement  of  military  people: 
m’ll  never  have  a  dull  moment. 

This  is  a  good  book.  Its  greatest  value 
ould  be  for  some  thirty-five-year-old  offi- 
r  or  career  noncom.  But  perhaps  it  is 
rtunate  that  at  thirty-five  you  expect  to 
!/e  forever,  and  to  have  no  problems  in 
>ur  old  age.— H.W.B. 

USEFUL  U.S.  HISTORY 

E  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA:  A  History.  By 
Henry  Bamford  Parkes.  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  New 
York,  1953.  773  Pages;  Illustrated;  Index; 

$7.50. 

American  history  made  easy,  understand- 
I'le,  and  useful  to  the  American  people  is 
r.  Parkes’s  admirable  achievement  in  this 
'ok.  It  is  made  easy  through  a  felicitous 
‘erary  style  that  avoids  dullness  and  ad- 
■res  to  accuracy  and  objectivity.  It  is  his- 
ky  that  is  understandable  because  its 
irity  and  vigorous  movement  carry  the 
ader  from  the  first  colonial  settlements  to 
esident  Eisenhower’s  inauguration,  with 
^remarkable  degree  of  unity  and  propor- 
m.  It  is  history  that  is  all-embracing,  for 
r.  Parkes  agrees  with  Voltaire  that  the 
:ial,  moral  and  artistic  aspects  of  the  past 
ust  be  considered  with  the  political,  eco- 
mic  and  military  events  if  the  past  is  to 
understood. 

Undoubtedly  the  author’s  search  for 
iversality  will  not  satisfy  the  specialist, 
r  example,  a  student  of  military  or  eco- 
mic  history  will  inevitably  complain  of 
srsimplification  in  his  specialty.  On  the 
ler  hand  this  bulky,  but  easy  to  handle 
!ume  will  illuminate  the  relationship  of 
lat  he  knows  best  to  all  the  other  aspects 
history  with  which  he  is  less  familiar, 
ithout  undue  neglect  of  our  political  his- 
y,  of  military  and  naval  policy,  or  of  the 
litary  campaigns  of  our  wars,  Mr.  Parkes 
-els  in  defining  “the  movement  of  beliefs 
J  ideas,  and  the  expression  of  the  Ameri- 
i  spirit  in  literature  and  the  arts.” 

Fhe  numerous  maps  and  illustrations  are 
.eptionally  helpful.  Anyone  desiring  a 
gle  volume  general  history  of  the  United 
‘tes  that  is  politically  impartial,  well  bal- 
-ed  in  space  and  emphasis  allotted  to 
•ry  phase  of  our  past,  cannot  do  better 
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than  to  add  this  book  to  his  library.— Brig. 
Gen.  Donald  Armstrong. 

CLOUCESTERS  IN  KOREA 

NOW  THRIVE  THE  ARMOURERS.  By  Robert  O. 

Holies.  British  Book  Centre,  1953.  176  Pages; 

Illustrated;  Map;  $2.75. 

This  interesting  little  book  concerns  the 
battle  experiences  of  a  British  platoon  from 
the  1st  Battalion,  The  Gloucestershire 
Regiment,  a  unit  of  the  29th  Brigade. 
Lieutenant  Parkington  (a  fictitious  name, 
like  all  others  in  the  book)  landed  his 
platoon  in  Korea  in  November  1950.  They 
fought  up  to  Hills  327  and  235  and  wound 
up  in  the  Imjin  battle,  after  which  they  were 
rotated  home  following  severe  losses  in  cas¬ 
ualties  and  prisoners.  The  Gloucesters  are 
a  stout  outfit,  as  many  Americans  found. 
They  fought  and  lived  close  by  our  own 
troops,  and  except  for  certain  differences 
in  expression,  this  story  might  well  have 
been  told  of  American  troops.  Sergeant 
Holies,  a  Gloucestershire  regular  and  Imjin 
veteran,  writes  a  straight  story  of  what  the 
infantryman’s  war  was  like  in  Korea.— 
N.J.A. 

SOUNDLY  PARTISAN  BIOGRAPHY 
SHERIDAN  THE  INEVITABLE.  By  Richard  O’Con¬ 
nor.  The  Bobbs-Merrill  Company,  Inc.  400 

Pages;  Illustrated;  $4.50. 

In  this  biography  of  Sheridan,  as  in  his 
study  of  General  Thomas,  Richard  O’Con¬ 
nor  is  directing  attention  to  men  whose 
careers  were  of  great  significance  but  who 
have  not  received  the  attention  their  stature 
justifies. 

Although  the  author  is  understandably 
partisan  to  Sheridan,  he  conscientiously 
pictures  a  human  being  with  human 
faults.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  chap¬ 
ters  on  Sheridan’s  early  career.  We  see  a 
young  man  suffering  from  a  “runt  com¬ 
plex”;  the  young  Sheridan  must  have  been 
difficult  to  endure  in  the  close-knit  society 
of  the  isolated  frontier  posts. 

In  his  treatment  of  Sheridan’s  Civil  War 
career,  the  author  successfully  establishes 
his  subject  as  one  of  the  ablest  Union  com¬ 
manders.  Unfortunately,  by  failing  some¬ 
times  to  present  the  full  background  of 
events,  O’Connor  makes  some  of  Sheridan’s 
achievements  loom  larger  than  is  perhaps 
justified.  For  example,  the  importance  of 
the  early  reorganization  of  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac’s  Cavalry  Corps  to  its  eventual 
success  under  Sheridan  could  be  more 
clearly  indicated.  Also,  Sheridan’s  victories 
over  Early  in  the  Valley  would  gain  per¬ 
spective  if  the  fatigue  and  attrition  suffered 
by  the  Confederates  by  that  time  were 
more  clearly  shown. 

The  book  is  marred  by  occasional  gener¬ 
alizations  which  are  not  always  completely 
true.  O’Connor  asserts  that  Sheridan  was 
the  youngest  senior  commander  on  either 
side  in  the  war— in  fact,  Hood  was  the 
same  age,  Stuart  two  years  younger  and 
Jackson  only  a  few  years  older. 

While  this  is  of  minor  importance, 
O’Connor’s  eagerness  to  glorify  Sheridan 
leads  him  to  gloss  over  several  matters 
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which  cannot  easily  be  ignored.  Sheridan’s 
almost  insubordinate  behavior  toward 
Meade,  his  senior  commander,  is  freely 
condoned.  Again,  O  Connor  s  version  of 
Sheridan’s  removal  of  General  George 
Crook  from  command  during  the  Apache 
campaign  is  completely  one-sided. 

It  is  regrettable  that  a  more  detailed  ac¬ 
count  of  Sheridan’s  postwar  career  is  not 
given.  Sheridan  commanded  the  forces 
whose  presence  in  Texas  contributed  to 
Maximilian’s  downfall;  he  commanded  the 
Department  of  Missouri  during  the  peak  of 
the  Indian  campaigns;  and  he  was  General- 
in-Chief  of  the  Army  during  much  of  the 
period  of  America’s  greatest  public  apathy 
toward  military  matters.  All  are  extremely 
significant  in  American  military  history, 
and  Sheridan’s  role  in  them  deserves  more 
thorough  analysis. 

It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  while  this  book 
is  occasionally  controversial  both  in  sub¬ 
stance  and  emphasis,  it  is  an  important  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  literature  on  the  Civil  War. 

— Lt.  Col.  John  B.  B.  Trussell,  Jr. 

THE  NEGRO  IN  THE  CIVIL  WAR.  By  Beniamin 
Quarles.  Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  1953.  379 

Pages;  Illustrated;  Index;  $5.00. 

Both  Southern  and  Northern  Negroes 
were  far  more  active  in  the  Civil  War  than 
is  commonly  realized.  Negroes  served  as 
soldiers,  sailors,  scouts,  spies  and  propagan¬ 
dists,  doctors,  nurses,  chaplains,  abolitionist 
crusaders  and  Underground  Railroad  work¬ 
ers. 

Professor  Quarles  places  proper  emphasis 
on  the  military  effort  by  the  people  of 
his  race.  We  learn  that  nearly  180,000 
former  slaves  were  accepted  in  the  Union 
Army,  more  than  29,000  in  the  Navy. 
U.  S.  Colored  Troops,  as  they  were  desig¬ 
nated,  were  organized  into  166  regiments 
—  145  infantry,  seven  cavalry,  twelve  heavy 
artillery,  one  light  artillery,  one  engineer. 
There  was  considerable  doubt  among  the 
Union  brass  as  to  how  the  former  slave 
would  conduct  himself  in  battle,  but  he 
proved  himself  in  fifty-two  engagements. 
Five  of  these  were  major  actions:  Fort 
Wagner,  Port  Fludson,  Milliken’s  Bend, 
Nashville,  and  Petersburg.  Fourteen  Ne¬ 
groes  were  awarded  the  Army’s  Medal  of 
Honor.  The  Confederates  intended  using 
Negro  soldiers  too,  on  the  recommendation 
of  General  Pat  Cleburne.  Several  units 
were  actually  inducted,  but  too  late  to  get 
into  action. 

A  few  errors  have  crept  into  the  work, 
the  most  notable  being  the  perpetuation 
of  the  yarn  of  the  burial  alive  of  Negro 
soldiers  by  Confederates  during  the  “Fort 
Pillow  massacre.”  Despite  these  slips,  Dr. 
Quarles’s  history  belongs  on  every  Civil 
War  shelf.— N.J.A. 

U.S.S.R. — TODAY  AND  TOMORROW 

RUSSIA — WHAT  NEXT?  By  Isaac  Deutscher.  Ox¬ 
ford  University  Press,  New  York,  1953.  230 
Pages;  $3.00. 

IMPERIAL  COMMUNISM.  By  Anthony  T.  Bous- 
caren.  Public  Affairs  Press,  Washington,  D.  C., 
1953.  256  Pages;  Bibliography;  Index;  $3.75. 


Of  the  many  books  on  Russia  there 
seems  to  be  no  end.  Isaac  Deutscher,  a 
competent  specialist  in  Russian  affairs,  has 
written  a  quickie  on  what  Russia  will  do 
after  Stalin's  death.  Malenkov,  he  believes, 
will  soften  Russian  tactics  and  try  to  get 
along  with  the  West.  This  in  turn  will 
strongly  affect  the  theory  and  practice  of 
communism  both  in  Russia  and  in  other 
countries.  In  short,  things  are  going  to 
change  in  Russia — but  which  way,  neither 
Mr.  Deutscher,  nor  probably  Malenkov, 
can  say  with  certainty.  If  you  are  an  ardent 
Russian  reader  you  will  want  this  book. 

If  you  are  not,  it  will  interest  you  as  much 
and  as  long  as  today’s  headlines. 

Imperial  Communism  is  a  sort  of  alma¬ 
nac  on  what  Russia  has  done  and  is  doing 
in  various  parts  of  the  world.  The  major 
countries  are  treated  separately,  the  minor 
ones  are  lumped  geographically.  The  am¬ 
bitious  scope  of  this  book  reduces  the  sur¬ 
veys  to  thumbnail  sketches.  The  author 
differs  somewhat  from  Deutscher  in  his 
opinion  of  Russian  policy.  Bouscaren  be¬ 
lieves  every  Russian  move  is  logically 
plotted,  whereas  Deutscher  points  out  how 
much  improvisation  is  involved.  Imperial 
Communism  is  a  useful  reference  book  on 
the  past  and  present  actions  of  world  com¬ 
munism,  despite  almost  inevitable  errors  of 
fact  in  a  fact-crammed  work,  and  a  certain 
amount  of  coloring  due  to  leaning  heavily 
on  newspapers  for  current  events. — Rich¬ 
ard  Gordon  McCloskey. 

MORE  CIANO 

CIANO’S  HIDDEN  DIARY  1937-1938.  Trans¬ 
lated  by  Andreas  Mayor  with  an  Introduction 
by  Malcolm  Muggeridge.  Dutton,  New  York, 
1953.  220  Pages;  $4.00. 

As  many  American  readers  know,  Count 
Galeazzo  Ciano,  son-in-law  of  Mussolini 
and  Italian  foreign  minister  from  1937- 
1942,  kept  a  voluminous  diary.  After  he 
fell  from  power  in  1942,  Count  Ciano  used 
this  diary  to  protect  himself;  and,  when 
the  Fascist  regime  collapsed  in  1943,  it  was 
employed  as  a  bargaining  piece  by  both 
Edda  Ciano  and  the  Nazis.  The  diary  did 
not  save  its  author;  Ciano  was  shot  in  the 
back  by  a  Fascist  firing  squad,  but  Edda 
managed  to  smuggle  part  of  the  manuscript 
out  of  Italy.  This  part  covering  the  years 
1939-42  was  published  shortly  after  the 
end  of  the  war.  The  remainder,  that  cover¬ 
ing  the  years  1937-1938,  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Germans  who  used  it  to  keep  Mus¬ 
solini  in  line. 

Like  so  many  other  blackmail  documents, 
this  part  of  the  diary  survived  the  collapse 
of  both  Fascism  and  Naziism  and  it  was 
published  in  Italy  in  1948.  It  is  now  made 
available  to  American  readers.  There  is 
no  question  about  the  authenticity  of  this 
diary. 

In  the  end  both  Ciano  and  his  master  de¬ 
stroyed  themselves  in  their  relentless  strug¬ 
gle  for  power.  Mussolini  used  to  boast  that 
he  wanted  only  one  sentence  carved  on  his 
tomb:  “Here  lies  the  smartest  animal  that 
ever  lived.”  These  pages  show  that  he  was 
just  smart  enough  to  see  where  his  danger¬ 


ous  course  was  leading  Italy  but  not  wis  I 
enough  to  draw  back  before  it  was  too  late  I 
He  was  in  addition  stupid  enough  to  er  1 
courage  Ciano  to  put  all  his  folly  on  pape:  _?j 
— H.  A.  DeWeerd 

BOOKS  RECEIVED 

THE  NAKED  ISLAND.  By  Russell  Bra<  i 
don.  Doubleday  &  Company,  Inc.  28, 
Pages;  $3.50.  A  personal  experiene’ 
story  by  an  Australian  who  was  capture 
by  the  Japanese. 

WHO  SPEAKS  FOR  MAN?  By  Normal 
Cousins.  The  Macmillan  Company.  3]  , 
Pages;  $3.50. 

POPULAR  MECHANICS  ALBUM  C  ’ 
AVIATION.  By  Edward  L.  Thro  I 
and  James  S.  Crenshaw.  Popular  M 
chanics.  192  Pages;  Illustrated;  Inde 
$3.00.  A  history  of  famous  flights  ai 
flyers. 

CONTEMPORARY  FOREIGN  GO' 
ERNMENTS,  Third  Edition.  By  H« 
man  Beukema  and  Associates.  Rir 
hart  &  Company,  Inc.  610  Pages;  Maj 
Charts;  Index;  $5.50. 

THE  AMERICAN  EMPIRE.  By  Robe 
R.  McCormick.  Chicago  Tribune.  1 
Pages;  Maps;  Index;  $2.50. 

THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  ME  ’ 
ICO.  By  Howard  F.  Cline.  Harva 
University  Press.  452  Pages;  Mail 
Index;  $6.00. 

CAN  RUSSIA  SURVIVE?  By  F. 
Czamomski.  Philosophical  Library.  1, , 
Pages;  Index;  $2.75.  The  author  Sll 
the  answer  is  “No.” 

RIVER  ON  THE  RAMPAGE.  By  K< 
neth  S.  Davis.  Doubleday  &  Compai 
Inc.  217  Pages;  $3.00.  The  story  of  t; 
Kaw  River  basin  by  the  author  of  Sold" 
of  Democracy. 

THE  IMPACT  OF  RUSSIAN  CEi 
TURE  ON  SOVIET  COMMUNISM 
By  Dinko  Tomasic.  The  Free  Press.  2  ' 
Pages;  Index;  $4.50. 

AMERICA  REBELS.  By  Richard  M.  D;- 
son.  Pantheon  Books,  Inc.  347  Pa^i 
Illustrated;  $5.00.  Narratives  by  th- 
who  participated  in  the  American  Re  - 
lution. 

MIDDLE  EAST  DILEMMAS.  By  F.  . 
Hurewitz.  For  Council  on  Foreign 
lations  by  Harper  &  Brothers,  49  f  t 
33d  St.,  NYC  16.  A  Council  on  Fore a 
Relations  book. 

THE  GREAT  MAN:  George  Washing)] 
as  a  Human  Being.  By  Howard  Sv!* 
gett.  Doubleday  &  Company,  Inc. 
Pages;  Index;  $5.00. 

MAP  INTERPRETATION.  By  G. 
Drury.  The  British  Book  Centre,  E 
203  Pages;  Illustrated;  Index;  $3.25. 

THE  MAPM AKER’S  ART.  By  Edvvd 
Lynam.  The  British  Book  Centre,  - 
140  Pages;  Illustrated;  Index;  $4.50. 

THE  SCRIBNER  TREASURY.  Cha* 
Scribner’s  Sons.  689  Pages;  $5  • 
Twenty-two  classic  short  stories  origHj 
ly  published  by  Scribners  between  1  »* 
and  1932. 
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borne  Division)  (Rapport)  . 
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With  the  102d  Infantry  Division 

Through  Germany . 

Timberwolf  Tracks  (104th  Infantry) 

(Hoegh)  . 

St.  Vith  (106th  Division)  (Dupuy) - 

History  of  the  120th  Infantry  Regiment. 
Eager  for  Duty  ( 1 57th  Infantry  Regiment) 
Second  to  None  (Story  of  the  305th 

Infantry)  . . 

History  of  the  313th  Infantry  in  World 

War  II  (Wood)  . 

History  of  the  363d  Infantry  Regiment. 
History  of  the  376th  Infantry  Regiment 

1921-1945  . 

390th  Bombardment  Group . 

History  of  the  398th  Infantry  Regiment. 
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Team)  . 
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SPECIAL  BOOK  SALE 


SAVE  REAL  MONEY  ON  THIS  WAREHOUSE  CLEARANCE  SALE! 


VALLEY  FORGE:  The  Making  of  an 
Army  (Bill).  Retail  $3.50.  On  sale  at 
$1.00. 

1  THE  FACE  OF  WAR  (Jones).  A  picture 
story  of  war  in  Korea.  Retail  $5.00.  On 
sale  at  $2.50. 


THE  STILWELL  PAPERS.  The  diary 
of  a  great  soldier.  Retail  $4.00.  On 
sale  at  $2.00. 


SHANGHAI  CONSPIRACY.  By  Gen. 
Willoughby,  MacArthur's  G-2.  Retail 
$3.75.  On  sale  at  $1.00. 

I  THE  U.S.  AND  JAPAN  (Welles).  Re¬ 
tail  $4.00.  On  sale  at  $1.50. 

L 

1  THE  SHORT  BIBLE  (Goodspeed).  Retail 
$1 .25.  On  sale  at  $.50. 

HOW  TO  REMODEL  A  HOUSE.  An 

excellent  money-saving  guide.  Retail 
$5.00.  On  sale  at  $2.00. 

’DOUGLAS  MacARTHUR  (Lee  &  Hen- 
schel).  A  best-selling  biography.  Retail 
$6.00.  On  sale  at  $3.50. 

'THE  STRANGE  LAND  (Ned  Calmer). 
Retail  $3.00.  On  sale  at  $1.00. 


•  MASTER  PLAN  USA  (Fischer).  Retail 
$3.00.  On  sale  at  $1 .00. 


LETTERS  OF  THEODORE  ROOSE¬ 
VELT.  VOLS.  I  &  II  (Morison).  Pub- 
ished  in  1951.  Retail  for  the  set 
520.00.  On  sale  at  $7.00  for  the  set 
or  $3.50  each  volume. 


C.  S.  FORESTER  SPECIAL 

Mr.  Midshipman  Hornblower.  Retail 
$3.50.  Now  $1 .00. 

Lt.  Hornblower.  Retail  $3.50.  Now 
$1.75. 

Capt.  Horatio  Hornblower.  Retail 
$4.00.  Now  $2.00. 

Commodore  Hornblower.  Retail 
$2.50.  Now  $1.75. 

Lord  Hornblower.  Retail  $3.00.  Now 
$1.00. 

Randall  &  The  River  of  Time.  Retail 
$3.00.  Now  $1.00. 

Rifleman  Dodd.  Retail  $.25.  Now  $.10. 
The  Gun.  Retail  $.25.  Now  $.10. 

ORDER  ALL  EIGHT  TITLES 
FOR  $7.50 


•  MELVILLE  GOODWIN  U.S.A.  (John 
P.  Marquand).  Outstanding  military  nov¬ 
el.  Retail  $3.75.  On  sale  at  $1.50. 

•  AS  YOU  WERE  (Woollcott).  A  hilari¬ 
ous  collection  of  Woollcott's  best.  Re¬ 
tail  $2.50.  On  sale  at  $.75. 

•  INSIDE  U.S.A.  (Revised)  (John  Gunther). 
Retail  $3.00.  On  sale  at  $1.50. 

•  AMERICAN  MILITARY  GOVERN¬ 
MENT  (Holborn).  Retail  $3.50.  Now 
$1.25. 

•  DISASTER  THROUGH  AIR  POWER 

(Andrews).  Retail  $1.00.  Now  $.25. 


GREAT  SOLDIERS  OF  WWII  (De- 
Weerd).  Retail  $3.75.  On  sale  at 
$1.00. 

GREAT  SOLDIERS  OF  FIRST  WW 

(DeWeerd).  Retail  $.25.  On  sale  at 

$.10. 


NOTICE:  Full  payment  (cash,  check  or  money  order),  plus  25 <t  handling  charge,  must  accompany  each 
order.  NO  RETURNS.  First  come,  first  served. 
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TURNER  A.F.B..  GEORGIA  TO  NOUASSEUR.  AFRICA.  ( 3IST  STRATEGIC  FIGHTER  WING) 
TURNER  A.F.B..  GEORGIA  TO  LAKENHEATH.  ENGLAND.  ( SOBTH  STRATEGIC  FIGHTER  WING) 


New  official  insignia  of  the  Strategic  Air 
Command  .  .  .  the  long-range  air  arm  of 
our  nation.  The  shield  depicts  through  the 
mailed  fist  a  powerful  potential  for  defense, 
at  the  same  time  stressing  the  olive  branch  of  peace.  The  clouds  and  field 
of  blue  sky  symbolize  the  global  capabilities  of  this  mighty  striking  force. 


The  insignia  which  identifies  the  Strategic  Air  Command’s  F-84  Thunderfet 
fighters  serves  as  a  definite  symbol  of  U.  S.  Air  Force  might,  for  aircraft  such 
as  the  Thunderiets  have  established  their  role  as  an  integral  and  versatile 
part  of  strategic  air  power.  Group  flights  on  the  same  day,  such  as  from 
the  U.S.-to-Engtand  and  from  U.S.-to- Africa,  both  non-stop  .  ..using 
in-flight  refueling,*  emphasize  the  valuable  role  the  F-84  is  playing 
in  SAC  as  a  strategic  jet  fighter  airplane  with  amazing  mobility,  >~  >“ 

For  these  accomplishments  and  other  assuring  demonstrations  of  our  air 
power,  credit  must  fall  to  the  laudable  teamwork  of  each  individual  in  the 
Strateaic  Air  Command,  and  to  their  Commander,  General  Curtis  E.  LeMay. 


FARMINGDALE,  LONG  ISLAND,  N.  Y. 
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Bulldozing  _  Hydraulic  torque  converter  lets  Allis- 
Chalmers  HD-20  take  full  advantage  of  available  horse¬ 
power,  roll  bigger  loads,  tackle  tougher  dozing  jobs.  With 
full  control  at  the  throttle,  operator  can  work  safely  and 
efficiently,  regardless  of  terrain. 
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<  ALLIS-CHALMERS  REPORT 

How  hydraulic  torque 
converter  drive  improves 
big  tractor  performance  - 
assures  longer  life 

Smooth,  cushioning  action  of  hydraulic  torque  con¬ 
verter  drive  on  the  Allis-Chalmers  HD-20  greatly 
reduces  strain  and  shock  to  both  the  tractor  and  its 
allied  equipment  under  all  operating  conditions. 

Whatever  the  job,  whether  pushing,  pulling  or  dozing, 
the  operator  need  merely  make  contact  with  the  load 
and  then  open  the  throttle.  As  the  load  requirements 
change,  the  hydraulic  torque  converter  automatically 
matches  the  conditions  with  exactly  the  right  combi¬ 
nation  of  speed  and  pull. 

This  eliminates  most  shifting  .  .  .  leads  to  far  more 
work  done  in  a  continuous  work  cycle  .  .  .  far  longer 
equipment  life. 

Hydraulic  torque  converter  drive,  exclusive  as  stand¬ 
ard  equipment  with  Allis-Chalmers,  is  just  one  of 
many  reasons  why  the  HD-20  assures  higher  output 
with  less  upkeep. 

WEIGHT  —  41,000  LB.  •  175  NET  HP.  AT  FLYWHEEL 

flLLI  S  -  CH  Cl  LM  ERS 

■  TRACTOR  DIVISION  -  MILWAUKEE  1,  U.  S.  A. 


M  . . 

Pulling  _  Hydraulic  torque  converter  drive  actually 
multiplies  torque  up  to  four  and  one-half  times  ...  de¬ 
velops  tremendous  drawbar  pull  to  start  the  load  smoothly 
•  •  •  and  automatically  accelerates  to  the  highest  speed 
that  conditions  permit,  in  either  high  or  low  range. 


Pushing  —  Operator  just  makes  contact,  then  opens  the 
throttle  and  relaxes.  The  HD-20  automatically  matches 
speed  to  that  of  pushed  equipment,  maintains  steady  con¬ 
tact  while  loading,  sends  load  off  to  the  fill  at  higher  speed. 

Digging  and  Loading  _  With  the  HD-20G,  the  oper¬ 
ator  crowds  surely  and  steadily,  using  only  throttle  and 
bucket  levers.  With  full  horsepower  always  available 
even  at  creeping  speed,  he  can  work  effectively  in  mud, 
on  hillsides  or  edges  of  banks. 


DEADLY  ACRID  FLAMES  spurt  from  a  white  phosphorus  grenade  as 
Corporal  Henry  W.  Roark  signals  his  (lame  thrower  into  action  for  the  final 
assault  on  an  "enemy”  pillbox.  Corporal  Roark,  fire  team  leader  of  a  rifle 
squad  at  Marine  Corps  Schools,  Quantico,  Va.,  will  see  no  enemy  during 
this  problem,  is  prepared  for  the  real  thing  in  time  of  war. 


This  advertisement  appears  in  LIFE  December  7,  1953 


40  MM  TWIN  MOUNT  SCOWLS  DEFIANTLY  from  the  after-island  gun 
tub  of  the  U.S.S.  Tarawa  as  AB  3/c  John  Robertson  mans  the  No.  1  loader 
during  general  quarters.  John  enlisted  in  the  Navy  in  1950,  spent  6  months 
in  special  schools  after  boot  camp.  Unmarried,  John  plans  to  see  the  world 
as  he  furthers  his  own  career  in  the  Navy. 


WAGING  PEACE  IS 


This  is  an  especial  salute  for  the  men  and  women 
in  the  "enlisted  ranks”  of  Uncle  Sam’s  armed  forces. 
Whether  serving  at  home  or  overseas,  these  people 
have  elected  to  put  10,  or  20,  or  30  years  of  their 
lives  against  the  essential  job  of  holding  a  hard 
core  of  trained  personnel  ready  to  man  the  imple-  I 
ments  of  national  defense. 

As  a  nation,  we  live  a  long  cry  from  that  day  in 
April,  1775,  when  a  handful  of  rugged  Colonists 
lifted  their  muskets  from  their  mantel-pieces  and  i 
went  to  meet  the  enemy  at  Concord. 

Amazing  as  this  country’s  ability  has  been  to  turn  I 
its  people  and  its  production  swiftly  from  needs  of  i  j 
peace  to  those  of  emergency,  it  is  also  grimly  clear 
that  a  man  cannot  come  home  from  the  office  and 
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by  Edgar  A.  Guest 

They  are  the  strength  of  freedom's  wall , 

The  men  and  wom  en,  one  and  tall, 

Who  serve  by  land  and  sea  and  sky 
That  liberty  shall  never  die; 

Sworn  all  to  keep  our  country  free 
From  every  threat  of  tyranny. 

Army,  and  Navy  and  Marine! 

All  that  life  holds  for  us  they  mean. 
Those  Air  Force  lads  who  hasten  by 
Are  valiant  guardians  oj  the  sky. 

And  those  who  stand  at  lonely  posts 
Are  brave  defenders  of  our  coasts. 

G.I.'s  or  Gobs  or  Leather  Necks! 

The  humblest  boy  who  sieabs  the  decks. 

The  Wacs  and  h  aves,  at  work  or  ease. 

For  us  are  freedom's  guarantees. 

All  are  our  stalwart,  steadfast  friends. 

On  them  our  way  oj  life  depends. 

Brave  youth!  Draftee  or  Volunteer 
It  matters  not.  When  foes  appear 
Who  would  destroy  our  glorious  land. 
Behind  the  wall  you  build  we  stand. 
Assured  that  freedom,  by  your  worth. 
Shall  never  perish  from  the  earth. 


If  you  would,  like  a  reprint  of  this  poem,  suitable  for  framing,  write 
Chrysler  Corp.,  Dept.  RS3,  341  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Copyright  1953  Chrysler  Corporation 


TRIBUTES  TO  SOME  PEOPLE  WE  ALL  LIKE: 
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COMBAT  FORCES  JOURN/ 


THIRSTY  WING  TANK  rapidly  consumes  230  gallons  as  S/Sgt.  Robert 
Dieffenderfer  refuels  his  T-33  jet  trainer  at  the  end  of  a  routine  flight. 
Attached  to  the  5th  Fighter  Interceptor  Squadron  at  McGuire  Air  Force 
Base,  N.J.,  Crew  Chief  Dieffenderfer,  a  skilled  technician  at  only  26,  has  sole 
responsibility  for  maintenance  and  upkeep  of  $100,000  plane. 


RUGGED  TRAINING  for  rugged  soldiers  is  all  part  of  Army  life,  as  M/Sgt. 
James  Matthews  shows  two  recruits  the  ropes  at  Ft.  Dix,  N.  J.  Only  29, 
Matthews  is  top  sergeant  over  234  men  in  the  60th  infantry  regiment.  A 
typical  career  man,  Matthews  is  married,  has  two  children,  plans  to  "try  for 
20  years,  then  buy  a  place  at  the  shore  and  just  fish.” 


EMBER  1953 


Yes,  the  people  of  Chrysler  Corporation  are 
proud  to  tip  their  hats  deep  to  those  people  in 
the  enlisted  ranks  of  the  U.S.  Army,  Navy, 
Air  Force,  Marines,  and  Coast  Guard. 

Without  them  standing  by,  armed  might  would 
not  be  very  mighty. 

This  message  about  people  we  all  like  is  presented 
by  your  PLYMOUTH  DODGE- DE  SOTO- 
CHRYSLER— DODGE  " JOB-RATED ” 
TRUCK  dealers ,  and 

CHRYSLER  CORPORATION 

Enjoy  " Medallion  Theatre ”  .  .  .  dramatic  entertain¬ 
ment  for  all  the  family  .  .  .  every  iveek.  CBS-TV. 
See  local  paper  for  time  and  station. 


THE  NATION’S  ONLY  NAVY 

from  1790  to  1798,  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard  is  still  making  history  in  pio¬ 
neering  new  developments  of  sea 
rescue  and  coastal  defense.  Here,  a 
helicopter,  unaided,  dips  a  lone  crash 
survivor  from  the  sea.  Under  the 
Navy  in  war,  the  Coast  Guard  is  now 
controlled  by  the  Treasury  Dept. 


ENLISTED  WOMEN  of  the  Army, 
Navy,  Air  Force  and  Marines  are  repre¬ 
sented  by  this  color  guard  quartet.  All 
voluntary  enlistments,  these  four  typify 
the  loyalty  to  country  of  46,000  women 
currently  serving  in  the  armed  forces. 


THEIR  CAREER  .  .  . 


take  down  a  75  mm  howitzer,  or  a  46-ton  tank, 
or  a  jet  plane,  or  a  snorkel-breathing  sub¬ 
marine,  or  a  sky-sweeping  radarscope,  or  a 
16-inch  gunned  battlewagon,  and  just  step 
forth  to  meet  the  foe. 

Highly  technical  modern  fighting  equipment 
is  both  vital  and  hard  to  handle.  The  people 
who  man  and  serve  these  devices  must  be 
trained  long  and  hard  and  well.  In  times  of 
peace,  especially,  there  will  not  be  much  glory 
for  the  folks  who  take  on  this  job. 

But,  peace  or  war,  there  can  be  only  gratitude 
in  the  hearts  of  their  civilian  neighbors  for  the 
diligence  with  which  they  dedicate  the  good 
years  of  their  lives  to  these  jobs. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS 
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something 
to  think 
about 


Peace  in  our  time  depends  upon 
plenty  of  this  sort  of  thing: 

“We  were  given  a  map,”  said 
the  man  from  Martin,  “and  a 
target  to  be  destroyed.  Problem 
was  to  produce  the  hardware  — 
the  optimum  weapons  system 
to  destroy  that  target.” 

That’s  as  far  as  he  would  go. 
Except  to  say  this: 

It  looks  like  nothing  ever  flown 
by  man.  Pilotless.  Can  be  launched 
from  a  pad  of  scorched  earth. 

A  team  of  Martin  scientists  and 
engineers  in  five  branches  of 
aeronautical  engineering  produced 
this  thing  in  a  matter  of  months 
from  problem  to  proving  ground. 

Today  at  Martin  an  entirely  new 
concept,  known  as  Martin  Systems 
Engineering,  is  resulting  in  the 
production  of  new  aircraft,  guided 
missiles  and  electronics  weapons 
designed  not  as  yesterday’s 
Hying  vehicles  but  as  the 
coordinated  and  controlled 
spaceborne  systems  of  tomorrow. 

The  principle  of  Martin  Systems 
Engineering  now  makes  possible 
developments  in  airpower 
that  may  change  the  shape  of 
things  to  come  — our  way! 

You’ll  hear  more  about  Martin. 


THE  GLENN  L.  MARTIN  COMPANY 

BALTIMORE  •  MARYLAND 


The  Month’s  Mail 


Division  Objective” 

”o  the  Editors: 

I  would  very  much  appreciate  your  send- 
rg  me  a  dozen  reprints,  or  magazines  if 
ou  have  no  reprints  available,  of  the 
)ctober  issue  story,  “Division  Objective” 
y  Colonel  Swift.  This  story  is  one  of  the 
nest  I  have  ever  read. 

I  think  it  should  be  picked  up  by  some 
f  the  big  papers.  .  .  . 

M.  M.  Johnson,  Jr. 

)lin  Industries,  Inc. 

Jew  Haven,  Conn. 

i  i  i 

o  the  Editors: 

It  gave  me  extreme  pleasure  to  read  that 
ae  article,  “Division  Objective,”  in  the 
'ctober  issue.  Colonel  Swift  “hits  the  nail 
r  the  head”  when  he  writes,  and  I  quote: 
Yhat  is  the  use  of  teaching  a  man  why 
-  fights,  if  he  doesn’t  know  how  to  fight,” 
nquote.  I  can  recall  back  in  1948,  while 
signed  to  a  training  division,  we  devoted 


THIS  MONTH’S  JOURNAL 


It  was  inevitable  that  some  soldier 
ould  take  exception  to  Colonel  Swift’s 
|e  of  the  1st  Division  in  his  fictionalized 
count  of  how  one  enemy  soldier  stopped 
a  American  division,  as  told  in  the  Octo- 
:r  Journal.  As  it  happens  the  objector 
as  an  old  Journal  friend — Colonel 
'lipley  Thomas — who  also  put  some  good 
uestions  to  Colonel  Swift.  In  this  month’s 
lail  (beginning  on  this  page)  you’ll  find 
blonel  Thomas’  letter  and  Colonel 
■Vift’s  reply,  along  with  other  letters  com¬ 
menting  on  the  article. 

We  are  not  quite  certain  of  all  the 
■tails  that  brought  it  about  but  we  do 
row  that  we  are  indebted  to  Maj.  Gen. 
bbert  Young  for  Colonel  Craven’s  story 
Operation  Touchdown  ( page  24).  It 
a  t  often  that  we  get  a  battle  narrative 
pt  describes  the  teamwork  of  the  com¬ 
bed  arms  of  a  division  as  vividly  as  this 
ary  does. 

Actually  the  knowledge  and  experience 
retired  general  officers  of  the  Army  are 
ed  more  extensively  than  is  implied  in 
j-  article  by  Col.  Jack  Jeffrey  (page  34 ). 
r  example,  we  know  one  general  officer 
io  is  writing  a  field  manual  on  mine 
rfare.  Also  some  of  them  lecture  quite 
pdarly  at  the  service  schools  and  still 
iers  serve  on  official  committees  and 
ards.  We  are  happy  to  use  the  article 
:ause  Colonel  Jeffrey’s  college  dean  does 
]ike  some  good  points  that  should  make 
1  think.  It  is  always  helpful  to  catch 
glimpse  of  how  other  professions  view 


hours  to  TI&E,  character  guidance,  and  the 
essential  but  not  more  essential  subjects. 
However,  we  did  not  teach  the  use  of  the 
bayonet.  In  September  1950  I  assumed 
command  of  a  rifle  company  in  Korea  that 
had  no  bayonets.  When  we  finally  were 
issued  bayonets  it  was  necessary  to  teach 
my  men  how  to  use  them. 

I  have  also  observed  that  too  many  chap¬ 
lains  bivouac  in  their  offices  and  let  the 
men  come  to  the  chaplain;  the  chaplain 
should  go  to  the  men. 

We  devote  too  many  hours  to  classroom 
instruction  and  not  enough  time  to  field 
training.  Leadership,  individual  training 
and  discipline  cannot  be  developed  in  the 
classroom. 

Capt.  William  S.  McCutcheon 
Baton  Rouge,  La. 

i  i  i 

To  the  Editors: 

Before  proceeding  to  the  point  of  this 
letter  I  would  first  like  to  explain  that  I  am 
not  a  subscriber  to  your  fine  publication. 
However,  I  have  the  privilege  of  reading 
your  entire  Journal  each  month,  as  I  work 
for  a  lieutenant  colonel  who  does  get  it. 

Upon  reading  “Division  Objective”  by 
Lieutenant  Colonel  E.  F.  Swift  I  could  no 
longer  resist  writing  to  you. 

I  have  never  come  across  a  short  story 
that  moved  me  emotionally  so  completely 
as  did  Division  Objective.”  My  sincere 
congratulations  to  Colonel  Swift  for  being 
the  author  (for  whatever  they  are  worth  to 
him)  and  more  especially  to  you  for  having 
chosen  it  for  publication. 

Patsy  Jean  Manley 

HQ  Fifth  Army 
Chicago  15,  Ill. 

/  i  i 

To  the  Editors: 

As  an  ex-platoon  leader  and  battalion 
staff  officer  of  the  1 6th  Infantry,  1st  Infantry 
Division,  I  read  with  more  than  usual  inter¬ 
est  Colonel  Swift’s  story  in  your  October 
issue.  Right  off  I  want  to  warn  you  to  start 
ducking  the  storm  of  brickbats  which  will 
be  winged  your  way  by  irate  Red-One  types 
who  will  see  in  Colonel  Swift’s  literary 
tour  de  force  a  slap  at  their  old  outfit. 

I  thought  the  piece  was  excellent  and  I 
only  wish  more  students  of  war  were  as  ar¬ 
ticulate  and  imaginative  as  Colonel  Swift. 

John  F.  Loosbrock 

Air  Force  Magazine 
Washington,  D.  C. 

•  Our  thanks  to  a  former  Infantry  journal 
associate  editor  who  is  still  loyal  to  the 
infantry. 

1  i  i 

To  the  Editors: 

As  a  former  infantry  officer  of  the  1st 
Division,  I  wonder  why  you  thought  much 
was  to  be  gained  by  publishing  “Division 


Objective”  by  Lt.  Col.  Eben  F.  Swift  in 
your  October  issue.  I  doubt  if  the  1st  Di¬ 
vision  was  ever  that  dumb,  and  specifically 
I  should  like  to  ask  four  questions. 

(1)  When  the  whole  division  was  in 
column  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  why  was 
the  Div.  Recon.  Co.  not  out  in  front  doing 
the  recon?  What  was  the  G2  doing?  He 
is  the  staff  officer  for  recon. 

(2)  Since  when  have  infantry  patrols 
marched  up  a  tree  lined  road  towards  an 
enemy-held  village? 

(3)  Why  was  there  no  intelligence  from 
the  Mil,  IPW,  PI,  Cl,  or  OB  teams? 

(4)  Why  (with  the  G2  absent,  the  Re¬ 
con  Co.  absent,  and  the  intelligence  zero) 
did  the  division  commander  expose  him¬ 
self,  the  regimental  commander  and  the 
battalion  commander,  standing  up  on  the 
sky  line  within  demonstrated  rifle  range  of 
a  town  now  known  to  be  occupied  by  the 
enemy,  for  five  minutes”?  Any  decent 
sergeant  of  the  1st  Division  would  have 
yelled:  “Lie  down,  you  son  of  a  bitch.” 

I  am  sure  the  officers  and  men  of  the  1st 
Division  are  not  the  roadbound  fools  Colo¬ 
nel  Swift  depicts  them.  Everyone  who  ever 
fought  in  Europe  knows  those  evenly 
( Continued  on  page  8 ) 
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In  "On  the  Hill”  Lieutenant  Jim  Kyle 
and  Corporal  Richard  Smith  of  the  8th 
Field  Artillery  Battalion  don’t  advocate 
any  new  tactics  or  techniques  for  forward 
observers,  but  they  do  tell  a  tingling  story 
of  life  on  a  forward-observer  team. 

An  anonymous  "Colonel  Shillelagh”  hits 
hard  in  arguing  that  "lip  service  to  civilian 
control  has  permitted  it  to  be  used  to  de¬ 
fend  decisions  and  actions  which  it  cannot 
justify.”  The  sound  principle  of  civilian 
control  is  in  danger,  not  from  the  military, 
but  from  civilians  who  are  usurping  mili¬ 
tary  authority,  he  says. 

A  generation  ago  the  name  of  Peter  B. 
Kyne  was  known  from  coast  to  coast  as 
the  author  of  short  stories  and  novels  that 
had  millions  of  readers.  During  that  time 
he  contributed  an  occasional  piece  to  the 
Field  Artillery  Journal,  a  magazine  he  had 
much  affection  for.  Now  he  has  contrib¬ 
uted  still  another  piece.  In  "The  Test  of 
Gentility”  he  tells  an  unforgettable  story 
of  our  Army  in  the  Philippines. 

Many  years  ago — on  the  eve  of  World 
War  II — the  Infantry  Journal  published  a 
series  of  articles  under  the  heading  of 
"Around  the  Bases”  which  described  the 
geography,  the  peoples  and  the  flora  and 
fauna  of  the  then  new  places  where  the 
U.  S.  Army  was  stationed.  Since  then  the 
Army  has  become  even  more  widely  scat¬ 
tered  and  it  seems  time  to  have  a  new  go 
at  travelling  "Around  the  Bases.”  The 
first  article  in  the  series,  on  Alaska,  will 
appear  next  month.  We  have  high  hopes 
that  you  will  like  it. 
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CONGO  ’COPTER— Health  authorities  of  the  Belgian  vast  breeding  areas  inaccessible  to  other  aircraft  or 
Congo  have  won  a  battle  against  dread  disease-carrying  spray  equipment.  Leopoldville  residents  areJeP0^ed  now 
insects.  Sikorsky  S-51  helicopters  spray  insecticides  on  to  be  as  safe  from  carrier  insects  as  are  New  Yor  ers. 

AROUND  THE  WORLD  WITH 
SIKORSKY  HELICOPTERS 


“DRY  RUN”  RESCUE— Here  a  Navy  H03S  Sikorsky  heli¬ 
copter  awaits  the  loading  of  a  “wounded”  man  carried 
on  a  stretcher  improvised  of  poles  and  Navy  jackets. 
This  pickup  was  part  of  a  practice  operation  for  search 
and  rescue  helicopters  and  survival  parties.  The  H03S 
Sikorsky  is  specially  equipped  to  carry  litter  patients. 


UNUSUAL  CARGO — This  crashed  Army  L-19  liaison  plane 
was  salvaged  with  ease  in  Korea  by  an  Army  Sikorsky 
H-19  helicopter.  Two  trips  were  needed  to  fly  the  dam¬ 
aged  wings,  engine  and  fuselage  (above,  in  cargo  sling)  to 
a  repair  depot.  Army  Sikorsky  helicopters  are  now  solv¬ 
ing  hundreds  of  tough,  unusual  transportation  problems. 
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COMBAT  FORCES  JOURNA 


PECIAL  AIRLIFT  —  A  wounded  veteran,  after 
months  in  a  North  Korean  PW  camp,  is  car- 
ied  from  an  Army  Sikorsky  H-19  helicopter 
o  a  South  Korean  hospital  in  Seoul.  As  in 
arlier  prisoner  exchange  activities,  Army 
ikorsky  helicopters  played  a  big  part  in  the 
ost-truce  prisoner  exchange,  providing  airlift 
3r  repatriated  soldiers  and  other  personnel. 
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SIKORSKY  AIRCRAFT 

BRIDGEPORT,  CONNECTICUT 
One  of  the  Four  Divisions  of  United  Aircraft  Corporation 
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The  Month’s  Mail 

(Continued  from  page  5) 

spaced  trees  along  the  crowned  highways 
are  a  marksman’s  dream. 

I  realize  that  Colonel  Swift  had  a  totally 
different  object  in  mind  when  he  wrote  the 
article,  but  why  he  chose  the  famous  1st 
Division  to  be  held  up  to  ridicule  and  why 
you  published  it,  is  more  than  I  can  under¬ 
stand.  This  article  does  not  do  anything 
but  make  a  laughingstock  of  the  best  divi¬ 
sion  in  the  U.  S.  Army  and  thus  tends  to 

tear  down  the  morale  of  the  Army. 

Col.  Shipley  Thomas 

Retired. 

High  Orchard,  Pa. 

•  We  referred  Colonel  Thomas  letter  to 
Colonel  Swift,  who  replies: 

To  the  Editors: 

In  bringing  up  the  intelligence  angle  of 
“Division  Objective,”  Colonel  Thomas  has 
opened  an  extremely  interesting  subject, 
one  that  I  am  glad  to  discuss  with  him 
either  personally  over  a  few  beers  or  in  the 
pages  of  the  Journal. 

First  of  all,  we  are  on  the  same  team. 
Although  my  experience  in  intelligence 
work  is  limited  compared  to  his,  I  have 
spent  three  and  a  half  years  in  intelligence 
assignments  and  share  his  interest  in  it  and 
his  belief  in  its  importance.  Furthermore, 
coincidentally,  we  were  classmates  at  Feav- 
enworth,  where  they  impressed  upon  us 
— R.T.P.:  Read  the  problem.  Now,  it  hap¬ 
pened  even  there  and  it  has  evidently 
happened  here  that  some  of  the  readers  of 
this  problem  arrived  at  far  different  con¬ 
clusions  than  the  writer  of  the  problem 
intended.  Colonel  Thomas  and  I  are  both 
protagonists  of  the  1st  Division.  He  says  it 
is  the  best  division  in  the  U.S.  Army. 
When  I  was  in  it  I  thought  so,  too.  How¬ 
ever,  at  the  time  of  this  story,  I  can  only 
say  that  it  may  well  have  been  the  second 
best  division  in  the  U.S.  Army,  and  I  am 
sure  that  farther  than  that  no  1945  mem¬ 
bers  of  any  other  fighting  division  in  the 
U.S.  Army  would  ever  go.  If  they  did 
the  Army  would  really  have  gone  to  hell 
in  1945  instead  of  to  Rome,  Tokyo,  and 
Berlin  where  it  did  go. 

Specifically,  however,  let  me  defend  my 
1st  Division  of  the  story. 

As  to  intelligence  and  reconnaissance,  I 
maintain  it  was  damned  good.  General 
Appleton  had  the  information  that  the 
bridges  were  out  along  the  Siegnitz.  He 
knew  that  the  road  net  was  good  to  the 
south  but  that  didn’t  help  him  if  he 
couldn’t  cross  the  river.  He  knew  the  road 
net  was  not  so  good  to  the  north  and  that 
the  Germans  were  retreating  to  the  high 
ground  in  that  vicinity.  He  knew  that  the 
Germans  were  on  the  run  in  the  18th  In¬ 
fantry  sector  and  that  resistance  had  been 
light  along  the  road  where  the  18th  was 
moving.  He  received  this  information  from 
his  G2,  who  had  been  an  extremely  busy 
man  the  past  twenty-four  hours— as  always 


in  a  break-through.  G2  had  been  collecting 
this  information  by  reports  from  his  Order 
of  Battle  Teams,  his  photo  interpreters,  his 
interrogators  of  POWs,  his  CIC  agents 
and  his  division  reconnaissance  company. 
This  particular  company,  accompanied  by 
reconnaissance  officers  from  the  division 
engineers,  had  detachments  checking  the 
Siegnitz,  others  the  road  net  to  the  north 
and  east.  They,  of  course,  had  checked 
the  roads  east  and  west  of  Grosheim,  but 
they  had  learned  through  bitter  experience 
not  to  barge  through  those  little  German 
towns,  which  with  their  narrow,  winding 
streets  and  their  heavy,  stone  buildings, 
were  ideal  sites  for  ambushes,  particularly 
of  thin-skinned  vehicles  with  which  Divi¬ 
sion  Reconnaissance  was  equipped.  They 
may  have  left  their  vehicles  in  concealment, 
sent  a  foot  patrol  into  Grosheim,  and  re¬ 
ported  finding  a  few  Germans  there,  but 
that  was  twenty-four  hours  before  George 
Company’s  point  arrived,  and  that  infor¬ 
mation  was  as  cold  as  a  cucumber  by  the 
time  Corporal  Rivera  was  shot.  Since,  how¬ 
ever,  the  division  was  moving  so  fast,  the 
detachment  from  the  Recon  Co  had  simply 
bypassed  Grosheim  and  gone  about  their 
business  of  long-range  reconnaissance  at  a 
distance  of  about  one  day’s  march  from  the 
forward  elements.  In  short,  it  was  operat¬ 
ing  exactly  as  it  should  have  operated,  but 
it  did  not  furnish  complete  information  of 
the  situation  at  Grosheim  as  of  1400  26 
April  1945  and  neither  the  CG  or  the  Di¬ 
vision  G2  expected  it  to. 

G2  knew  that  his  reports  from  his  in¬ 
telligence  teams  would  take  time  to  col¬ 
lect,  collate,  evaluate,  and  disseminate.  In 
view  of  the  fast-moving  situation,  he  knew 
that  most  of  his  “hot”  information  would 
be  coming  from  not  only  his  Recon  Co.  but 
also  the  regimental  I  and  R  platoons  and 
especially  from  the  forward  elements— in 
this  case,  good  old  George  Company.  The 
reports  from  George  Company  left  nothing 
to  be  desired  until  1400  26  April,  when 
for  a  while  the  splendid  intelligence  net 
that  had  been  set  up  got  a  little  confused. 
G2,  instead  of  confusing  the  situation  fur¬ 
ther  by  sending  frantic  requests  for  infor¬ 
mation  to  the  18th  Infantry,  went  calmly 
about  his  business  and  waited  for  the  situa¬ 
tion  to  develop.  Meanwhile,  he  prepared 
his  intelligence  estimates,  and  planned  his 
intelligence  annex  for  the  attack  order  he 
knew  was  coming,  leaving  space  for  late 
patrol  reports  when  they  came  in.  When 
the  town  was  taken,  his  estimates  proved 
to  be  amazingly  accurate.  I  say  he  was  do¬ 
ing  his  job  and  doing  it  well. 

However,  if  he  were  the  omniscient  in¬ 
dividual  that  Col.  Thomas  seems  to  think 
he  should  have  been,  and  had  determined 
immediately  that  the  Germans  intended  to 
defend  Grosheim  and  had  their  positions 
all  pin-pointed,  their  strength,  types  of 
weapons,  and  unit  designations  definitely 
confirmed  and  established,  and  all  this  dis¬ 
seminated  to  the  forward  elements  in  a 
matter  of  minutes,  he  certainly  would  have 
been  a  great  G2.  But  even  then,  he  would 


not  have  been  able  to  save  the  division  a  1 
the  time  and  the  casualties  it  took  to  tak  j 
its  objective  unless  he  had  by  some  occu  1 
power  determined  that  the  key  to  the  Ge  ’ 
man  defense  of  Grosheim  was  Prival  •. 
Mueller,  and  just  where  Private  Muelk  i 
was  and  what  he  was  doing  at  1400  2  j 
April.  Furthermore,  if  he  had  told  his  O 
that  one  man  had  the  capability  of  stO]  I 
ping  the  1st  for  twenty-four  hours,  a  cap 
bility  which  I  still  believe  was  entire 
possible  in  this  situation,  the  Gener 
would  probably  have  had  his  G2  committc  i 
to  the  psycho  ward.  So,  if  I  have  held  tl 
1st  Division  up  for  ridicule  in  this  stor 
please  do  not  blame  my  G2  or  his  agencit  - 
I  claim  they  did  all  that  could  be  expectt 
of  them— and  more. 

As  for  George  Company’s  advance  dowi 
the  tree-lined  road,  I  would  like  to  kno 


if  there  was  any  infantry  outfit,  in  Euro; 
or  anywhere  else,  contact  with  the  enen 
having  been  temporarily  broken,  that  d 
not  advance  in  a  double  column,  one  « 
each  side  of  the  road,  as  George  Compa, 
did.  If  they  had  snooped  and  peeped  th< 
way  clear  across  the  European  countrysi; 
under  these  conditions,  they  would  ; 
there  yet.  George  was  not  roadbound  af 
that  first  shot  was  fired,  but  if  it  had  r 
moved  along  the  roads  when  it  could,  : 
would  have  been  stupid.  Remember,  alj 
George  Company  had  moved  and  mov 
fast,  for  several  hours  and  several  mi' 
before  it  was  driven  off  that  road.  Now, 
all  the  infantry  outfits  had  decided  J 
abandon  the  roads  and  advance  across  coij 
try,  a  time-consuming  maneuver,  but  c 
which  I  admit  is  sometimes  necessary,  w 
was  going  to  clear  the  roads  for  the  artilh 
and  the  division  trains?  I  know  of  no  b 
ter  way  to  lose  vehicles  than  to  allow  th- 
to  advance  down  a  road  not  previous' 
cleared  by  infantry.  And  after  the  loss 
those  vehicles  somebody  is  going  to  jJ 
loudly  for  some  infantry  outfit  to  redt: 
the  roadblock,  anyway,  so  they  mights 
well  clear  it  in  the  first  place. 

As  for  General  Appleton’s  decision ) 
advance  in  a  column  of  regiments  do) 
the  road,  I  have  already  explained  his  t  - 
sons  for  this— speed.  He  knew  the  C 
mans  were  ugly  customers  when  they  H 
time  to  get  set,  but  if  he  knifed  throu 
on  a  narrow  front  and  fanned  out  in  tit 
rear  area,  a  lot  of  Germans  would  krv 
they  had  been  licked,  and  when  the  (v 
man  knows  he  is  licked  he  gives  up.  e 
division  was  delayed  twenty-four  hours,  1 
his  information  of  the  situation  indica d 
that  he  would  have  lost  at  least  that  m'“ 
time  in  constructing  bridges  to  the  sob 
or  in  attempting  to  move  through  e 
highly  defensible  high  ground  to  the  no  )- 
I  claim  my  division  commander  was  ji1" 
fied  in  his  decision,  but  I  realize  I  aia 
little  presumptuous  to  set  myself  up  asJj 
authority  on  how  to  run  a  division  > 
would  appreciate  it  if  any  experienced1' 
vision  commanding  reader,  past  or  pres 
would  come  to  my  rescue  on  this,11 
straighten  me  out  if  I’m  wrong. 


■  ■  inhl 
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New  X-Band 
Test  Equipment 


ADDITIONAL  INSTRUMENTS 
ADDED  TO  MICROLINE* 


OTHER  X-BAND 
M  ICROLINE 
INSTRUM  ENTS 


MODEL 

1  NSTRU  M  ENT 

167A,  486A 

Adapter 

377 

Adjustable  Short 

173, 174, 183 
152A,  134A 

Attenuator 

184 

Barretter  Mount 

170, 171 

Waveguide  Bends 

3  60 A 

Detecting  Section 

234,  235,  236 

Directional  Coupler 

126, 273 

Frequency  Meter 

145 

Impedance  Meter 

379 

Mixer 

165A,  166A 

Waveguide  Tee 

406 

Magic  Tee 

150,  246 

Termination 

146,  178 

Transformer 

GYROSCOPE  COMM  Nr 

DIVISION  OF  THE  SPERRY  CORPORATION 


Model  219C  Waveguide  Thermistor  Mount 

This  instrument  is  used  in  conjunction 
with  accessory  equipment  to  measure  and 
monitor  microwave  power  at  average 
power  levels  as  low  as  10  microwatts.  It  is 
particularly  useful  in  the  measurement  of 
pulsed  power.  This  thermistor  mount  is 
recommended  for  use  with  the  Microline 
Model  123B  Wattmeter  Bridge. 


Frequency  Range 
Maximum  VSWR 
Operating  Resistance 
Maximum  Power 
Rating 

Waveguide  Size 


8.5  — 9.6  kmc. 

1.5 

135  ohms 
10  mw. 

RG-52/U  (1"  x  Vi") 


Model  495  Adjustable  Termination 

This  instrument  is  specially  adapted  for 
use  in  precise  microwave  measurements 
where  the  quality  of  excellent  impedance 
matching  over  a  broad  band  is  essential. 
The  design  of  Model  495  provides  for 
independent  control  of  phase  and  ampli¬ 
tude  of  the  reflection  coefficient  of  the 
load.  It  is  particularly  useful  in  applica¬ 
tions  requiring  a  termination  of  minimum 
power  reflection,  a  movable  termination 
where  the  reflection  from  the  termination 
can  cause  error  in  measurements,  or  as 
a  means  of  matching  low  standing  wave 
ratios  to  obtain  the  smallest  possible 
reflections. 

Frequency  Range 
VSWR  Range 
Phase  Variation 
Waveguide  Size 
Power  Rating 


8.1  — 12.4  kmc. 

1.005-1.15 

360° 

RG-52/U  (1"  x  Vi") 
5w. 


Our  nearest  district  office  will  be  glad  to 
supply  complete  information  upon  request. 

*T.M.  REG.  U.S.  PAT.  OFF. 


GREAT  NECK,  NEWYORK  .  LOSANGELES  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  •  SEATTLE  •  CLEVELAND  •  NEWORLEANS  •  BROOKLYN 
IN  CANADA  •  SPERRY  GYROSCOPE  COMPANY  OF  CANADA,  LIMITED,  MONTREAL,  QUEBEC 
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I  am  perfectly  willing  to  agree  that  Gen¬ 
eral  Appleton  was  wrong  in  exposing  him¬ 
self  at  the  battalion  OP  as  the  General 
himself  admitted.  General  Washington  had 
a  few  horses  shot  out  from  under  him 
while  campaigning  with  Braddock;  Gen¬ 
eral  Lee  was  ordered  to  the  rear  by  his 
men  in  the  Wilderness.  More  recently 
General  Buckner  was  killed  at  an  OP  on 
Okinawa,  and  an  incident  of  which  I 
have  more  direct  knowledge,  General  Mac- 
Arthur  strolled  unconcernedly  around  a 
sniper-infested  area  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
small  village,  San  Manuel,  on  Luzon  in 
1945,  but  nobody  seems  to  have  criticized 
their  ability  or  competence  as  commanders 
for  these  errors.  Generals  have  conferred  at 
OPs  nearer  than  500  meters  from  the  en¬ 
emy  before  without  being  shot.  I  can  re¬ 
member  at  least  one  occasion  in  which  I 
conferred  with  a  general  at  my  own  battal¬ 
ion  OP  under  these  circumstances.  I  hope 
they  continue  to  do  so.  If  this  be  dumbness 
then  we  have  a  lot  of  dumb  generals  who 
have  reputations  of  being  otherwise.  I  am 
inclined  to  admire  such  generals  rather 
than  condemn  them. 

I  hope  this  answers  Colonel  Thomas’ 
questions.  I  believe  they  could  have  pos¬ 
sibly  been  answered  more  to  his  satisfaction 
by  some  straight  talking  over  those  beers 
because  both  questions  and  answers  seem 
to  be  more  blunt  when  they  appear  in 
print,  but  maybe  some  day  we  will  have 
that  opportunity  to  talk  it  over.  If  he  can 
convince  me  that  the  1st  Division  G2  had 
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complete  and  accurate  information  about 
every  town  it  w'ent  through,  that  it  moved 
as  fast  and  as  far  across  country  as  it  did 
along  the  roads,  that  its  commanders  were 
always  effective  but  never  exposed  them¬ 
selves,  I’ll  admit  that  the  1st  Division  was 
by  far  the  best  in  the  U.S.  Army  in  1945 
— better  than  mine.  On  the  other  hand  if 
I  can’t  convince  him  that  I  have  not  made 
the  1st  Division  the  object  of  ridicule  in 
“Division  Objective”  I’ll  buy  those  beers. 

Lt.  Col.  Eben  F.  Swift 
Fort  Benning,  Ga. 

hn  pressed 
To  the  Editors: 

This  seems  like  an  appropriate  time  to 
mention  how  much  I  have  become  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  Combat  Forces  Jour¬ 
nal,  copies  of  which  have  only  recently 
been  brought  to  my  attention. 

Could  you  forward  a  copy  of  your  July, 
1953  issue,  which  seemed  particularly 
good,  and  bill  me  for  same'? 

In  any  case,  I’d  like  to  suggest  that  you 
feel  free  to  forward  press  releases,  advance 
issues  or  any  other  material  you  feel  you’d 
like  us  to  publicize  so  that  we  might  join 
you  in  drawing  public  attention  to  the 
Journal  and  demonstrating  how  great  it 
really  is. 

Again  with  congratulations  for  a  won¬ 
derful  job. 

William  Donald  McMahon 
WCALI  Television 
Philadelphia  31,  Pa. 

Experience 
To  the  Editors: 

Some  of  the  best  articles  and  comments 
on  articles  that  I’ve  ever  read  are  those 
published  in  Combat  Forces  Journal, 
and  often  after  reading  them,  I  wish  I 
could  congratulate  the  writers  of  the  same. 
The  one  by  General  Lynch  on  “Where  is 
the  Regimental  Commander?”  and  “Give 
Us  Back  Our  Pride”  are  only  two  that 
should  be  read  by  everyone  wearing  the 
uniform.  That  goes  for  the  last  two  para¬ 
graphs  of  comments  by  Major  General  But¬ 
ler  B.  Miltonberger,  in  the  October  issue. 

But  if  there  is  one  man  who  knows  his 
Army,  and  hits  the  nail  on  the  head  when 
it  comes  to  expressing  himself,  it’s  Major 
Charles  S.  Stough,  Jr.,  Coronado,  Califor¬ 
nia,  who  certainly  knows  what  is  wrong 
with  this  Army  of  today.  His  comments 
in  the  October  issue  should  be  framed  and 
presented  to  General  Ridgway  and  Gen¬ 
eral  Young. 

It’s  clear  that  a  high  rate  of  pay  will 
not  keep  either  an  officer  or  enlisted  man 
in  the  service.  Nor  will  rapid  promotion 
hold  good  men,  or  men  with  a  lot  of  serv¬ 
ice,  and  rank.  If  pay  and  promotion  are 
not  what’s  wrong  with  the  Army  then 
what  is?  The  trouble  lies  in  youth  and 
inexperience,  at  all  levels  of  command.  It 
takes  seasoned  leadership,  and  since  1942 
no  man  has  held  a  rank  or  grade  long 
enough  to  qualify  as  a  seasoned  and  ex¬ 
perienced  leader  in  one  grade  before  he 


was  promoted  to  a  higher  grade.  The  wors 
part  of  the  whole  situation  is  that  few  havi 
made  any  effort  to  qualify  themselves  ti 
fit  into  the  higher  rank  once  they  got  it 
Attending  all  the  high  level  service  school 
or  civilian  institutions  of  learning  adds  t< 
one’s  value  in  the  sendee,  but  it  neve  i 
takes  the  place  of  experience. 

I  hope  we  hear  from  others  who  hav 
given  this  subject  serious  consideration,  fo 
articles  like  Major  Stough’s  should  be 
great  help  to  the  parties  charged  with  fine 
ing  a  solution  to  our  problems. 

Lt.  Col.  P.  L.  Rodger. 
Denver  Finance  Office 
Denver  2,  Colo. 

Correction 
To  the  Editors: 

I  have  read  my  article,  “Economical  Fill 
Power,”  in  the  November  issue  and  ui 
fortunateliy  an  error  crept  into  it. 

It  should  read:  “The  magnitude  of  tl 
problem  is  apparent  when  we  are  told  th.i 
in  two  months  the  10th  Field  Artillei 
Battalion,  3d  Infantry  Division  fired  mo 
than  one  hundred  thousand  rounds  i 
ammunition  valued  at  four  and  one-ha 
million  dollars!”,  instead  of  “one  millic 
rounds.” 

Any  artilleryman  will  realize  that  oi 
battalion  could  not  fire  a  million  romp 
in  two  months. 

Maj.  Mason  J.  Young,  Jr. 
Dept,  of  Tactics 
U.S.  Military  Academy 
West  Point,  New  York 
•  It  was  a  slip  in  typing  that  the  editcl 
and  proofreaders  missed.  Sorry. 

C  o  7/7  mimic  ati  ons 
To  the  Editors: 

The  Cerebration  by  Colonel  Kintner 
September  suggests  what  he  considers 
new  idea;  namely,  that  a  Signal  Corps  ui 
be  given  responsibility  for  interior  cot 
munications  within  an  infantry  regime 
down  to  and  including  company  headqu; 
ters.  But  it  isn’t  new;  in  World  War 
each  division  had  its  “Field  Signal  Batt 
ion,”  which  was  charged  with  the  ve 
tasks  he  enumerates.  Apparently  the  W 
Department  found  that  experience  did  r 
bear  out  the  merits  of  Colonel  Kintne 
solution. 

The  casualty  rate  in  Field  Signal  B 
talions  was  unduly  high,  because,  I 
told,  infantry  commanders  considered  sigi, 
personnel  as  expendable  as  the  dry  b 
teries  in  a  field  telephone. 

The  Infantry  tells  the  Signal  Coi 
what  it  wants  in  the  way  of  communi 
tions  equipment.  Once  that  equipment 
designed,  produced,  and  turned  over  to  t 
Infantry,  Signal  Corps  technicians  are 
more  required  to  operate  it  than  are  0 
nance  Corps  personnel  needed  to  oper;; 
the  more  complex  weapons  of  modern 
fantrymen.  Communications  is  a  weap1 
so  why  not  teach  all  infantrymen  how  1 
use  it?  Every  infantryman  should  be  taup 
the  field  wire  splice;  know  how  to  conn- 
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This  man’s  an  expert.  The  military  has  invested  thousands  of  dollars  to  teach  him 
what  he  knows.  And  when  he’s  needed  at  another  experimental  station,  he’s 
needed  yesterday!  Naturally,  he’s  flown  to  his  job  —  on  dependable 
Scheduled  Airlines  —  like  so  many  others  in  equally  important  categories. 

Besides  the  importance  of  speed,  these  days,  in  military  movements,  there  are 
sound  economy  reasons.  Yes,  it’s  an  established  fact  that  the  Scheduled  Airlines 
save  the  Services  millions  of  valuable  man-hours  —  millions  more  in  per  diem  and 
pay  dollars  —  by  getting  men  on  the  job  five  times  faster  than  by  surface  travel. 
The  taxpayers  are  happy  with  the  policy,  too ! 
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an  ordinary  field  telephone  to  a  field  wire 
line;  and  learn  the  simple  basic  voice  pro¬ 
cedures  for  radiotelephone  work.  On  top  of 
that,  proper  care  of  communications  equip¬ 
ment  must  be  taught  to  every  last  man  in 
the  regiment.  I  still  remember  the  SCR-536 
handie-talkie  used  by  a  Doughboy  to  pound 
tent-pegs  into  the  ground! 

In  regard  to  maintenance  of  signal  equip¬ 
ment,  I’ll  go  right  along  with  Colonel 
Kintner— as  far  as  regimental  level.  The 
division  signal  officer  and  his  maintenance 
officer  could  then  assume  the  responsibility 
for  keeping  working  the  communications 
equipment  of  infantry  and  artillery  users. 
The  infantry  communications  officer  would 
no  longer  be  expected  to  be  a  technical 
supervisor,  but  would  be  responsible  for 
operations  only. 

George  H.  Goldstone 

Detroit  26,  Mich. 

T hanks 
To  the  Editors: 

Enclosed  is  $5  for  another  year  of  good 
publishing  and  timely  coverage  of  my  job 
and  the  jobs  of  others. 

Your  magazine  has  improved  to  a  much 
better  place  since  you’ve  taken  the  advice 
of  many  of  your  readers. 

But  you  know,  in  all  the  time  I  have 
seen  your  magazine,  you  have  flirted  around 
the  engineers.  Let’s  see  an  article  about  the 
combat  engineers  and  some  good  material 


on  new  models  of  bridges,  explosives, 
demolition  parties,  truck  and  truck  main¬ 
tenance,  road  and  road  maintenance,  am¬ 
phibious  landings,  mines,  mine  laying 
patterns,  new  engineer  bridges,  designs,  on 
air  fields,  and  a  complete  coverage  of  en¬ 
gineers  in  combat. 

Pfc.  John  Hammersley 

Fort  Belvoir,  Va. 

•  We’re  looking  for  just  such  material  but 
it  must  also  be  of  interest  to  non-engineers. 

3 7th  Division 
To  the  Editors: 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  II,  the 
37th  Division  Veterans  Association  has 
been  trying  to  locate  the  next  of  kin  of 
men  killed  in  action  who  served  with  the 
37th  Division,  so  that  we  may  furnish  them 
with  a  history  of  the  Division. 

We  would  appreciate  it  if  you  would 
publish  this  fact  and  our  address. 

Frank  P.  Walker 
37th  Division  Veterans  Association 
5620  Brinsted  Ave. 

Dayton  9,  Ohio 

" Fish  or  Cut  Bait” 

To  the  Editors: 

Colonel  Cocklin’s  article,  “Fish  or  Cut 
Bait,”  in  the  August  Journal  and  the  com¬ 
ments  it  aroused  have  served  an  admirable 
purpose  in  bringing  out  into  the  open  a 
major  intra-service  controversy. 
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The  letters  of  the  various  adjutants  gen¬ 
eral  and  individual  Guardsmen  indicate,  I 
think,  how  solidly  the  Guard  as  a  whole 
stands  behind  the  Colonel’s  viewpoint. 

It  is  most  unfortunate  that  the  lone  let¬ 
ter  of  criticism  should  have  started  out  by 
charging  the  Journal  with  bias.  The  ar¬ 
ticle  was  phrased  unmistakably  as  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  personal  opinion.  How  anyone 
could  interpret  that  as  an  expression  of 
Journal  policy  or  a  misuse  by  Colonel 
Cocklin  of  his  editorial  position  is  a  mystery 
to  me. 

Regardless  of  the  context  of  the  article, 
the  important  point  is  whether  the  state 
ments,  charges  and  recommendations  con 
tained  in  it  are  true  or  false,  useful  oi 
worthless. 

Colonel  Cocklin’s  critic  gives  us  no  satis 
faction  in  this  regard. 

There  is  no  better  method  known  to  hu 
man  experience  of  “tearing  someone  else 
down”  than  the  use  of  a  vague,  whisperec 
charge,  hinting  that  something  dark  ant 
sinister  lies  in  the  other  fellow’s  closet. 

If  there  are  “truthful  statistics”  that  cat 
prove  the  National  Guard  is  not  what  ij 
claims  to  be,  then  let’s  get  them  into  prin 
where  we  can  all  look  at  them.  If  thi 
National  Guard  is  leading  the  people  o 
this  nation  astray  by  claiming  to  be  some 
thing  it  isn’t  then  let’s  do  something  abou 
it  before  the  rascals  grab  another  dollar  o 
appropriations. 

I  do  not  believe  that  those  “statistics 
exist.  I  believe  that  Colonel  Cocklin  spok 
the  truth  and  that  the  poverty  of  the  argi  t 
ments  used  against  him  proves  it. 

Lt.  William  V.  Kenned' 
ANG 

Limestone  Air  Force  Base 
Limestone,  Me. 

Commissaries 
To  the  Editors: 

It  is  time  someone  nailed  the  retailer, 
lobby  for  that  thinly  veiled  threat  to  0]1 
pose  a  GI  pay  raise  unless  they  shut  the 
mouths  about  the  destroying  of  the  PX  an 
commissary. 

Everyone  has  been  too  polite.  Instesj 
of  yelling,  “Let  me  fill  my  pockets  firs 
and  I  won’t  oppose  a  GI  pay  raise,”  thl 
retailers’  federation  should  levy  on  its  mer 
bers  to  build  a  store  on  every  military  e: 
tablishment,  fill  it  with  furniture,  fixture 
and  clerks,  and  sell  everything  from  raz> 
blades  to  automobiles  to  the  soldier,  b 
widow  and  other  survivors. 

There  is  no  obligation  for  the  soldier 
fight  and  die  unless  there  exists  a  corn 
sponding  obligation  on  the  American  pe 
pie  in  their  turn  to  back  him  with  whatev 
*  is  necessary:  their  profits,  comforts,  ai 
lives  if  necessary. 

Right  now  most  of  the  American  peop 
just  don’t  give  a  damn— beyond  giving  tl 
soldier  or  his  survivors  a  medal  and  a  1 
of  windy  praise. 

Capt.  Eugene  R.  Gun 
Retired 

Glenwood  Springs,  Colo. 
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No  cargo  airplane  ever  built  can 
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Vehicle  of  the  Month.The  Army’s  newest  recovery  vehicle — the  T-51 — consists  of  an  M-48  tank  body  carrying  a  power  boon 
that  can  lift  thirty  tons.  It  was  designed  so  that  a  tank  crew  under  fire  can  be  rescued  along  with  the  tank.  It  is  powered  by 

1000-hp  Ordnance-Continental  air-cooled  motor. 


Eiqhth  Army  stays  on  its  toes.  The  cease  fire  in  Korea  was  the  signal  for  a  vigorous  training  program— along  and  behind  the 
post-armistice  defense  line.  Here  Company  M,  7th  Infantry,  is  refreshed  in  the  operation  of  the  75mm  recoilless  rifle. 


Soldier  of  the  Month.  Maj.  Gen.  Kenneth  D. 
Nichols  took  off  his  uniform  to  become  Gen¬ 
eral  Manager  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis¬ 
sion.  General  Nichols  has  been  one  of  the 
Army’s  best  informed  atomic  energy  experts. 


Berlin  horse-platoon.  The  Army’s  only  mounted  military  police  pla 
toon  is  on  duty  in  Belin  where  it  guards  the  American-Soviet  borde 
and  is  prepared  to  put  down  Communist-inspired  demonstrations 
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UNITED  STATES  ARMY 

THE  CHIEF  OF  STAFF 


October  23,  1953 


Lieutenant  General  G.  H.  Decker 
President,  Association  of  the  U.  S.  Army 
1529  Eighteenth  Street,  N.  W. 

Washington  6,  D.  C. 


Dear  General  Decker: 


The  demands  on  my  time  in  these  early  months  of  my  duty  as 
Chief  of  Staff  have  prevented  my  expressing  to  you  and  to  the 
Executive  Council  of  the  Association  my  personal  views  on  the 
importance  of  the  work  in  which  the  Association  is  engaged  and 
notably  the  publication  of  its  professional  military  magazine  -- 
the  Combat  Forces  Journal. 


As  you  know,  I  have  been  a  member  and  supporter  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  many  years.  I  look  forward  to  receiving  each  issue 
of  the  Journal  because  I  find  it  to  be  stimulating  to  thought 
and  exceedingly  informative.  As  a  meeting  place  of  the  minds  of 
all  our  officers  --  Regular,  National  Guard,  and  Reserve  --  it 
performs  unique  and  useful  functions  that  can  be  performed  by  no 
other  agency,  official  or  unofficial. 


As  a  military  magazine  dedicated  to  the  advancement  of  our 
profession,  the  Combat  Forces  Journal  deserves  the  fullest  sup¬ 
port  of  all  of  us.  We  should  all  be  conscious  that  the  Journal’s 

opportunities  for  service  are  limited  only  by  the  support  we  give 
it  • 


The  Executive  Council  and  the  staff  are  to  be  congratulated 
for  their  continuing  efforts  to  maintain  the  high  standards  which 
make  the  Journal  respected  all  over  the  world.  /Y6u  can  be  assured 
that  I  shall  always  support  the  Association  and/ the  magazine. 


Sincere 


M.  B.  RIDGWAY 
General,  United  States 
Jhief  of  Staff 
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to  blow  a  tree 


Geo  Warfc* 


I  IIAD  hardly  intended 

down  on  my  squadron  commander, 
but  the  one  tree  he  chose  for  cover  was 
loaded  with  TNT  and  the  five-minute 
fuze  was  burning  when  I  decided  it 
was  better  to  take  the  consequences  than 
to  interrupt  the  realism  of  my  problem. 
Results  count!  My  commander  was  not 
happy  over  the  immediate  result  of  the 
TNT  in  a  treetop,  but  he  raked  me  over, 
the  coals  because  my  sewer-pipe  mortars 
(w/TNT  charge  and  gravel  output), ‘i 
blew  apart,  scattering  real  metal  and  en¬ 
dangering  men.  His  words  were  always 
encouraging  when  there  was  more  real¬ 
ism;  discouraging  when  I  exceeded  the, 
bounds  of  safety. 

My  mortars  were  creations  out  of  Li’! 
Abner:  Iron  pipe  with  sturdy  meta! 
caps  screwed  in  the  bottom  and  wooder 
base  plates.  The  TNT  charges  were 
chipped  off  half-pound  blocks  with  c, 
hatchet.  The  system  was  simple.  We 
loaded  them  by  dropping  in  the  fuze 
lighted  TNT  charge  (15  seconds  de; 
lay),  poured  in  a  pail  of  gravel  “grape 
shot”— -and  sought  cover.  “Whoosh  ane 
the  stuff  was  “on  the  way’’  for  a  gooe 
seventy-five  yards  of  realism.  There  wa 
just  one  gimmick  not  tested  to  full  ex 
tent:  while  we  had  gravel-pit  tested  th 
makeshift  mortars,  we  had  not  contem 
plated  metal  crystallization! 

But  flying  crystallized  sewer  pipe  wa 
not  all  that  frightened  officers  and  mei 
that  night.  When  the  opposing  force 
came  down  the  military  crest  of  a  bi 
hill,  the  entire  hillside  was  lit  up  wit 
fire.  From  a  ravine  my  men  spread  Ion 
strip  paths  of  gasoline-soaked  straw  £ 


Lieutenant  Colonel  Robert  B.  R*g' 
Armor,  a  regular  contributor  to  these  cc 
umns,  is  now  on  duty  in  Germany. 
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Play  it  like  Hollywood  ...  let  your  imagination  run  riot  and  your  ingenuity 
Work  overtime  .  .  .  your  training  will  be  livelier  and  your  men  will  learn  more 


DUR  COMMANDER 


hey  withdrew.  Then  they  waited  for 
he  enemy  to  appear,  and  when  he  did, 
hey  lit  the  straw  strips  and  the  flames 
aced  uphill  to  light  up  the  enemy  while 
ay  machine  guns  and  mortars  on  the 
pposite  slope  had  a  field  night  “shoot- 
hg"  up  the  illuminated  figures.  The 
mpires  assessed  forty  percent  “enemy” 
‘asualties  but  later  restored  all  “enemy” 
loops  to  the  problem.  As  the  enemy  en¬ 
ured  the  ravine  we  lit  smoke  pots,  and 
mm  the  coughing  we  could  pick  up 
very  patrol.  We  then  set  off  TNT 
harges  in  the  hill  cliffs  and  small  ra- 
ines,  blasting  sand  and  gravel  down 
pon  the  “enemy”  as  we  gradually  gave 
round  toward  our  fortified  area.  There 
had  all  the  treetops  TNT  charged  to 
mulate  artillery  fire  (the  fire  that 
lasted  my  commander).  The  fortified 
■ea  was  a  nightmare  of  real  combat 
irprises. 

This  was  a  realistic  training  problem, 
didn  t  require  much  terrain  space  but 
did  take  preparation.  It  paid  in  re¬ 
fits. 

Since  that  night  in  1942  I  have  con¬ 
victed  many  combat-realistic,  small-unit 
oblems,  and  it  is  my  purpose  here  to 
iggest  some  useful  and  practical  ideas 
<i  the  subject.  These  ideas  take  a  little 
loop  labor,  they  do  not  require  large 
:eas,  and  they  are  easy  to  use. 

‘ay  it  like  Hollywood 

To  conduct  realistic  training  an  offi- 
“T  must  place  himself  in  the  position 
:  a  movie  script  writer  and  Hollywood 
irector.  He  must  dream  up  props,  situa- 
,)ns>  cast  his  Aggressors  properly,  build 
Is  training  “set”  to  embrace  at  least  the 
Use  fronts  of  realism  and  stage-manage 
is  problem  throughout.  He’ll  need  a 
■ecklist  for  props,  explosives,  and  such, 
d  another  one  for  sequence  of  events: 
plan  of  problem  organization  in  order 
i  achieve  the  training  objective.  He’ll 
J'°  need  assistant  directors,  call  them 
-lpires.  His  Aggressors,  the  important 
rt  of  the  cast,  may  need  to  rehearse. 
!is  better  to  spend  two  days  preparing 
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a  realistic  exercise  and  one  day  conduct¬ 
ing  it  than  to  rush  through  unrealistic 
exercises. 

Appeal  to  the  Senses 

Use  plenty  of  smoke  to  appeal  to  the 
sense  of  smell.  Throw  in  all  the  noise 
you  can.  Load  your  problem  with  wire 
and  obstacles  to  give  men  the  touch  of 
war.  You  might  appeal  to  taste  by  is¬ 
suing  a  certain  type  of  rations,  but  the 
best  method  is  to  encourage  soldiers  to 
capture  a  kitchen  so  as  to  get  some  extra 
chow  and  hot  coffee.  I  have  found  that 
an  attack  or  offensive  problem  goes 
faster  when  the  attacker’s  kitchen  truck 
is  a  top  priority  objective.  I  recall  how 
some  raiders  caught  a  tank  company 
with  its  guard  down  one  night.  The 
raiders  got  inside  the  perimeter  and 
made  straight  for  the  kitchen  which 
served  them  coffee  at  midnight.  The 
raiders  then  departed  to  raise  hell  within 
the  bivouac.  Appeal  to  sight  must  be 
achieved  by  using  sizeable  Aggressor 
units— not  just  a  few  posted  men.  Give 
your  troops  a  real  maneuver  enemy,  and 
try  to  make  the  landscape  alive  with 
props  of  combat.  Make  everything  grim. 
As  in  Hollywood:  “This  is  IT,  men!” 

Challenge  their  Minds 

I  like  the  “What  would  you  do?” 


type  of  training  for  perfecting  crew  or 
individual  techniques.  Set  up  a  series 
of  situations  in  a  county  fair  or  pro¬ 
ficiency  test  sequence.  Then  “production 
line”  your  men,  individually  or  in  crews 
or  squads,  through  the  course.  It  may 
take  you  a  day  or  even  a  week  to  set  up 
some  realistic  situations,  but  when  you 
pass  your  men  through  them  you  will  at 
least  have  provoked  their  thinking  and 
gained  some  idea  about  their  state  of 
training  and  general  quality. 

Intelligence  and  Scouting 

Make  a  dummy.  Attach  a  borrowed 
parachute  and  unfurl  it— or  use  rope  and 
target  cloth  for  the  parachute. 

Booby-trap  another  dummy  and  put  a 
few  worthwhile  intelligence  documents 
in  its  clothes. 

A  wrecked  enemy  vehicle.  Use  one  of 
your  own  and  take  a  wheel  or  track  off. 
Scatter  a  few  bodies  and  bury  a  few 
“unexploded”  mines  in  a  regular  pat¬ 
tern.  Two  bottles  of  ketchup  will  sup¬ 
ply  the  blood  for  the  dummies. 

A  crashed  airplane.  The  rear  end  of 
a  fuselage  will  do.  Two  men  can  make 
one  in  four  days.  Scatter  debris  about. 
Set  some  of  it  afire  and  use  a  smoke  pot. 

“Bloody  up”  three  of  your  men  and 
dress  them  as  guerrillas.  Let  them  wait 
at  the  bend  of  a  road  and  offer  to  sur¬ 
render  for  food  and  medical  aid. 

Construct  an  Asiatic  type  bunker  or 
CP.  Make  it  interesting  outside  and  in, 
with  the  debris  of  a  quickly  departing 
enemy  scattered  about:  chopsticks,  doc¬ 
uments,  broken  crockery,  some  old 


Action  on  the  Riggfried  line  at  Fort  Knox.  This  fortified  line  was  made  with  scrap 
materials.  Old  tank  hulls  are  on  fire,  to  simulate  the  grimness  of  combat. 
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clothing,  smashed  ammo  cases  with 
enemy  markings. 

Now  send  your  men  out  as  individ¬ 
ual  scouts,  giving  them  a  reconnoitering 
mission.  The  “What  would  you  do 
element  can  be  tested  by  having  each 
soldier  write  a  descriptive  message  on  a 
field  message  blank  and  on  the  back  of 
it  describe  his  actions.  Not  only  will 
this  test  his  message-writing  ability,  but 
his  intelligence  and  overall  training, 
common  sense,  and  practical  application. 
Does  he  search  the  exhibits  for  infor¬ 
mation?  Does  he  exercise  caution  and 
search  for  booby  traps?  Is  he  prepared 
for  ambush?  Does  he  look  for  or  report 
mines?  Does  he  report  accurately? 

Vehicle  Drivers 

Such  situations  as  these  along  a  short 
stretch  of  road,  can  exemplify  future 
combat  troubles: 

Oil  barrels  and  gas  cans  in  barricade. 
Booby-trap  a  few  to  explode  minor 
charges  when  moved. 

A  mine  field  in  a  regular  pattern  fol¬ 
lowed  by  another  in  an  irregular  pattern. 
Make  a  third  one  and  booby-trap  some 
of  the  mines  (TNT  blocks  set  to  ex¬ 
plode  several  yards  ahead)  with  pull 
igniters  to  explode  when  lifted  out. 
Work  for  variety  in  obstacles. 

A  burning  ammunition  truck  blocks 
the  road.  Its  driver  lies  dead  beside  the 
road.  This  situation  can  be  made  by 
placing  a  smoke  pot  in  the  truck  bed. 
Stack  and  brace  your  empty  ammo  boxes 
so  as  to  give  the  truck  the  appearance  of 
a  full  load.  Place  the  smoke  pot  in  a 
box  of  wet  sand  because  it  gets  hot.  Let 
your  men  act  in  this  situation,  not  just 
answer  what  they  would  do.  A  few  M-8 
firecrackers  near  the  smoke  pot  can  add 
to  the  tension. 

A  badly  ditched  mess  truck  or  other 
vehicle  can  create  another  situation.  How 
to  extract  it? 

A  road  block  with  an  Aggressor- 
manned  ambush  alongside  will  test  and 
teach  drivers  to  grip  a  gun  as  well  as  a 
wheel. 

Place  an  umpire-observer  near  each 
exhibit. 

Infantry  Squads 

You  can  develop  a  variety  of  situa¬ 
tions  as  regards  weapons,  tactics  and 
terrain.  For  example: 

Lay  out  a  machine  gun  or  mortar  and 
disarrange  the  sights,  ammunition,  MG 
headspacing,  firing  position,  and  such 
and  then  pose  the  problem  of  “what 
would  you  do  to  fire  this  weapon  on 
such  and  such  target?’’ 

A  variety  of  slit  trenches  and  foxholes 
can  give  you  material  for  such  queries 


as  “Which  one  would  you  jump  into  if 
you  saw  the  fireball  of  an  atomic  bomb? 
(the  deepest  one,  naturally).  ‘Which 
one  would  you  use  to  fire  a  BAR  from 
at  that  [specify]  target?  ’  “Which  one 
would  you  choose  to  be  in  if  a  tank  came 
at  you?” 

Station  twelve  men  at  300  yards  and 


have  them  fire  and  move  about,  in 
some  cover  and  concealment,  then  ask 
the  squad  you  are  test-training  to  esti¬ 
mate  the  size  of  the  “enemy.”  This  test 
can  be  repeated  in  a  variety  of  ways  and 
is  very  productive.  It  is  hard  to  estimate 
enemy  strength  at  all  accurately. 

An  enemy  supply  dump  of  old  ammo 
cases,  gas  cans,  and  miscellaneous  items 
can  offer  interest  and  variety  of  ques¬ 
tions  (or  action  if  defended  by  Aggres¬ 
sors).  Booby-trap  some  “souvenirs”  like 
candy  bars,  and  a  case  of  Coke! 

Mortar  crews,  when  they  cannot  fire 
live  ammo,  get  a  dull  workout  on  small- 
unit  maneuvers.  They  set  up,  sight, 
and  go  through  the  motions  of  firing 
—but  no  boom!  Try  using  TNT  or  gre¬ 
nade  simulators  on  the  target.  What 
you  need  is  a  telephone  line  from  your 
crew  to  your  target  where  one  NCO 
“umpire”  can  toss  out  the  exploding 
shells  (TNT)  after  receiving  word  over 
the  field  telephone  that  the  mortars  are 
firing.  The  NCO  can  start  “short”  of 
the  target  and  the  mortar  can  “adjust.” 

Tanker  Training 

A  tank  company  commander  can  get 
in  some  good  tank-infantry  training  even 
where  infantry  is  not  available.  He 
can  dismount  one  platoon  of  tankers 
and  let  them  act  as  infantry,  rotating  the 
dismounted  job  among  platoons.  Of 
course,  this  “infantry”  does  not  have 
weapons  organic  to  real  infantry,  but 
this  substitute  combination  can  teach 
elementary  coordination  and  work  out 
problems  of  where  tanks  lead  versus 
where  infantry  leads,  or  where  infantry 
is  used  as  a  base  of  fire. 

A  lot  of  fighting  and  slugging  can 
take  place  in  a  boxing  ring  and  that 
area  is  anything  but  large.  Where  you 


only  have  a  capsule  of  terrain  you  can 
still  train  tank  crews  effectively.  Sepa¬ 
rate  two  platoons  in  opposite  corners  of 
your  area.  Sound  the  gong  and  let  them 
come  out  slugging,  with  blanks  in  main 
guns.  Score  them  on  which  tanks  fire 
first,  the  time  element  between  return 
fire,  are  turrets  aiming  the  guns  prop¬ 
erly,  which  side  mounts  attack  piece¬ 
meal  [wrong]  or  in  unison,  which  ma¬ 
neuvers  best  and  shoots  faster. 

Tank-versus-tank  situations  are  sim¬ 
ple  to  arrange  and  you  can  use  raw 
TNT  in  large  quantities. 

Arrange  a  good  infantry  ambush  for 
tanks.  Tankers  need  training  in  how 
to  extricate  themselves  from  such. 
Throw  up  some  real  log-and-dirt  ob¬ 
stacles  and  see  if  your  tankers  have  the 
will  and  skill  to  smash  over,  through  or 
around  one.  Men  in  armor  plate  must 
learn  to  smash  and  dash.  Tank  drivers 
should  not  be  timid  or  unskilled  men 
when  it  comes  to  obstacles.  Don’t  be 
afraid  to  let  them  knock  over  trees  or 
smash  through  a  dummy  building  now 
and  then. 

Tankers  should  end  up  in  a  position 
where  they  have  to  select  alternate  po¬ 
sitions  and  make  range  cards.  Concen¬ 
trate  on  good  range  cards  and  enliven 
the  situation  with  explosive  charges  that 
will  actually  show  impact  of  fire. 

While  commanding  the  15th  Con¬ 
stabulary  Squadron  last  year  I  lacked 
blank  ammunition  for  the  37mm  guns 
in  the  M8  armored  cars.  However,  I! 
had  the  car  commanders  carry  rifles  so 
as  to  launch  flares  and  star  cluster  pvro 1 
technics  horizontally,  thereby  marking 
main-gun  fire.  There  was  some  risk. 
A  crewman  might  have  been  hit— but 
it  served  to  make  them  operate  buttoned1 
up.  Knowledge  of  when  a  particulai 
weapon  fires  is  an  essential  in  deciding 
who  knocks  out  whom.  Local  tactica 
issues  may  rest  heavily  on  this  factor 
Umpires  find  it  hard  to  hear  caliber  .5( 
machine  guns.  Therefore,  I  like  the  us< 
of  pyrotechnics  to  mark  main-gun  fire 
I  still  use  it  for  3.5-inch  rocket  launche 
fire.  The  range  is  almost  real  too! 

With  tankers  you  can  use  a  combi 
nation  of  exhibits  and  situations  bu 
toss  in  a  hostile  tank  or  two  and  measur 
crew  reaction  and  action  re  quicknes 
of  return  fire  and  maneuver. 

Catch  ’em  and  Keep  ’em 

The  prisoner  made  to  take  off  hi 
shoes  and  walk  home  isn  t  going  to  g| 
captured  again  if  he  can  help  it.  H 
learns  a  lesson.  Efforts  should  be  mad 
to  capture  PWs  on  small-unit  problerr 
and  maneuvers  and  they  should  be  hel 
for  a  good  period— not  quickly  release* 
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t  takes  skill  to  get  in  close  tactically  and 
»rab  a  batch  of  PWs  and  it  promotes 
iiggressiveness  and  self-confidence  to  let 
oldiers  do  this.  There  is  often  an  argu¬ 
ment  as  to  who  captured  whom,  and 
lere  an  umpire  is  needed.  But  I  have 
,ound  that  where  umpires  are  not  pres- 
nt  the  wills  of  the  more  aggressive  men 
irevail.  Some  men  learn  that  others 
nore  persuasive  or  authoritarian  (com- 
aand  voices  often  prevail)  can  win  the 
peal  issue.  Both  sides  learn,  although 
pmpers  may  flare.  Soldiers  who  get  mad 
t  their  opponents  in  an  exercise  develop 
pal  aggressiveness. 

Captors  learn  lessons  too,  especially 
:  they  get  careless,  for  they  are  often 
mbushed.  Captors  too  often  drop  their 
uard  amid  the  intoxication  of  local  suc- 
pss.  They  also  stand  to  learn  how  to 
love  their  PWs  away  quickly.  Aggres- 
ve  PWs  who  manage  to  escape  (and 
ley  should  try)  give  lessons  to  remem- 
er. 

immicks  of  the  Trade 

Once  in  a  while  I  find  imaginative 
mpires.  Most  of  the  time  they  are  a 
all  sort  given  to  pessimism  and  ill  de¬ 
mons  (for  your  side!).  This  summer 
was  projecting  an  armored  reconnais- 
nce  company  through  its  annual  tac- 
:al  test  and  the  company  was  advanc- 
g  rapidly  on  a  basis  of  fine  aggressive- 
pss  and  audacious  assault.  My  C  Com- 
>ny,  commanded  by  Lieutenant  Paul 
che,  was  “mixing”  the  tactical  prob- 
m  and  pushing  the  Aggressors  all 
ound  when  the  umpires  began  pulling 
bbits  out  of  the  hat.  I  suppose  it  was 
alism  in  a  sense  but  actually  it  was  a 
ntrol  measure.  IT1  never  forget  the  uni¬ 
tes  digging  into  their  map  cases  and 


pulling  out  red  paper  “land  mines”  the 
size  of  cocktail  napkins  and  scattering 
them  about  with  much  abandon  in  a 
high  wind  while  my  men  were  chasing 
the  mines  so  as  to  stab  them  with  bay¬ 
onets  and  pin  them  to  the  ground. 
When  we  pinioned  them  and  subse¬ 
quently  removed  them  properly,  the  um¬ 
pires  blew  a  crater”  in  a  defile.  There 
was  only  one  thing  lacking— realism.  I 
recommend  that  all  umpires  carry  flour 
sacks  with  which  to  outline  blown  cra¬ 
ters  so  that  fill-in  engineers  and  other 
troops  can  estimate  the  cubic  feet  of  soil 
necessary  to  fill  the  holes. 

Men  seek  and  adhere  to  tangibles! 

There  is  one  place  I  like  an  umpire 
to  be  mean  and  arbitrary  and  that  is 
around  a  mess.  Here  an  umpire  can 
teach  realism.  Overconcentrate  a  tac¬ 
tical  mess,  and  I  say  let  the  umpire  arbi¬ 
trarily  assess  casualties  after  letting  go 
a  smoke  pot  to  simulate  artillery  fire.  The 
same  thing  goes  for  an  overcrowded  road 
intersection. 

An  imaginative  umpire  has  been 
known  to  collect  a  small  horde  of  in¬ 
fantry  from  one  side  and  then  send  it 
forth  voluntarily  to  surrender  just  to  see 
what  the  startled  commander  on  the 
other  side  would  do.  There  is  nothing 
like  upsetting  the  equilibrium  of  a  com¬ 
mander  with  a  large  batch  of  PWs. 

It  is  well  for  an  umpire  to  tag  a  fair 
portion  of  a  unit  as  casualties  and  then 
see  how  the  rest  fight.  Men  must  reckon 
with  casualties. 

Cause  Casualties 


and  lorce  leadership  on  subordinates.  I 
have  applied  this  to  where  corporals 
have  commanded  platoons  for  short  pe¬ 
riods.  It  makes  subordinates  appreciate 
that  they  might  have  to  assume  greater 
responsibilities  and  it  acquaints  them 
with  the  burdens  of  higher  command. 

To  simulate  casualties  ’  before  a  pre¬ 
pared  position,  string  strong  wire  twelve 
inches  off  the  ground.  Crisscross  it  well 
at  various  angles  and  string  tight.  Men 
in  the  assault  will  drop  like  flies  and 
squad  leaders  will  actually  see  their 
men  fall,  if  they  don’t  too! 

To  simulate  realistic  artillery  fire  set 
TNT  or  other  explosive  charges  high 
in  trees  and  on  the  ground.  Those 
placed  in  trees  can  be  lit  by  pull  igniters 
with  long  fuzes  or  fired  electrically.  It 
takes  a  little  work  but  it’s  well  worth 


Land  mines  can  be  created  in  a  variety 
of  ways:  by  light  explosive  charges 
buried  in  the  ground;  by  log  sections 
sawed  off,  painted,  and  tied  into  real 
charges  three  yards  ahead. 

You  don’t  have  to  rob  your  mess  to 
make  flour  hand  grenades.  You  are  au¬ 
thorized  to  draw  separate  amounts  of 
flour  and  sacks  with  which  to  make 
these  and  they  leave  no  doubt  as  to  hits 
on  man  or  vehicle.  Just  don’t  put  rocks 
in  them.  Night  patrols  that  want  to 
get  into  bivouacs  and  mark  vehicles  they 
destroy  find  shoe  polish  cans  full  of 
yellow  paint  are  useful.  It  gives  the 
other  side  something  to  work  on  after¬ 
ward  and  remember! 


It  makes  men  remember  their  mis¬ 
takes  when  you  take  out  a  squad  leader,  Every  military  post  should  have  a 
tank  commander  or  platoon  commander  tailor-made  battlefield  as  a  permanent 
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installation.  Here’s  how.  Collect  some 
old  tanks,  halftracks  or  other  wrecked 
and  obsolete  vehicles-civilian  vehicles 
can  be  used,  so  raid  a  junk  yard.  Scatter 
the  wrecks  into  a  ruined  column  in  order 
to  create  a  shot-up  convoy.  Your  men 
will  learn  by  sight,  not  by  words,  that  a 
nasty  mess  results  from  a  closed  column 

in  combat. 

Collect  all  available  debris  and  scat¬ 
ter  it  over  the  battlefield.  Don  t  be  timid 
or  selective;  the  more  grotesque,  awful 
and  repulsive  the  debris  the  finer  for 
realism.  Old  shacks,  houses,  shoes, 
wrecked  airplanes,  railway  cars,  hones, 
broken  glass,  rusty  metal,  shell  cases, 
clothing— debris  of  any  sort  will  do. 
Just  get  it.  Then  scatter  it  to  make  the 
region  grim. 

You  must  have  a  village,  even  if  you 
have  to  build  it.  Go  Hollywood  and 
build  a  false  front  set  of  two-sided 
houses,  at  least.  Make  it  complete  with 
clotheslines,  lamp  posts,  telephone  poles 
and  wire,  street  signs,  billboards,  fences 
and  old  wagons.  Shell  boxes  make  nice 
big  “bricks”  with  which  to  construct 
houses.  Raid  the  salvage  dump  for  old 
plumbing,  scrap  metal,  old  stoves,  etc., 
with  which  to  equip  your  houses.  They 
must  have  all  elements  of  realism  and 
not  be  mere  shells.  They  must  have 
the  “lived  in  once”  look.  Build  your 
village  so  that  it  looks  ruined  in  parts. 
Then  reserve  other  portions  to  be 
ruined  by  fire  and  explosives  as  you 
train.  Pile  as  much  lumber  into  your 
village  as  possible— if  you  can’t  build 
with  it  you  can  burn  it  up  during  prob¬ 
lems.  Men  must  get  used  to  fighting 
through  burning  villages. 

You  have  built  a  village  and  have  the 
battered  wreck  of  a  convoy,  too.  What 
else  do  you  needr1  Hostile  defenses,  of 
course,  so  construct  a  fortified  area- 
pillboxes,  multiple  bands  of  barbed  wire 
fences,  dragon  teeth,  fallen  trees,  dug- 
outs,  mine  fields  and  all  conceivable 
obstructions.  Blast  and  blow  up  the 
ground  to  create  shell  holes.  Dig  trenches 
and  tank  traps.  Make  it  a  real,  formida¬ 
ble  barrier;  make  it  nasty.  Whether  you 
are  training  armor  or  infantry  you  will 
establish  some  nasty  roadblocks,  for  all 
troops  will  need  to  learn  how  to  reduce 
them.  Scatter  a  few  old  tanks  or  ve¬ 
hicles  near  these  roadblocks  as  symbols 
of  war  and  ruin. 

Arrange  your  area  to  fit  the  ground 
and  your  training  needs.  Load  your  area 
with  props  and  build  your  atmosphere 
up  to  appeal  to  the  senses.  The  medics 
will  scream  and  torment  you  with  sani¬ 
tary  reports,  but  don’t  be  afraid  to  scatter 
some  old  animal  carcasses  around  your 
area— and  let  them  rot!  Realism  is  an  ap¬ 


peal  to  the  senses  of  sight,  smell,  touch, 
taste  and  hearing. 

Dummies  lend  atmosphere  and  are 
easy  to  make.  Get  old  clothing  and  stuff 
it  with  newspapers  or  straw,  and  the  like 
—the  more  of  these  the  better.  Strew 
them  about.  Hang  them  on  barbed 
wire.  Let  them  drape  out  of  wrecked 


Walk  PWs  barefoot 


vehicles.  Create  an  atmosphere  of  death. 
That  is  what  the  soldier  must  work 
amidst. 

Collect  some  truck  loads  of  old  rub¬ 
ber  tires,  shell  cases,  and  ammo  boxes. 
The  day  before  your  problem  comes  off 
load  this  inflammable  debris  into  your 
ruined  tanks,  vehicles,  buildings  and 
landscape.  Then  before  your  problem 
starts  set  everything  afire  and  let  the 
flames  pour  out  the  grim  realism  of 
death  and  destruction. 

Once  you  have  your  combat  scenery 
created  you  can  plan  and  project  mul¬ 
tiple  problems  over  your  battlefield.  You 
can  have  your  village  defended  and 
your  fortified  area  manned.  You  should 
load  up  your  area  with  explosives  and 
mines.  Let  your  men  actually  breach 
barbed  wire  with  those  nice-sounding 
and  highly  effective  bangalore  torpedoes. 
We  did  this  recently  in  the  6th  Armored 
Cavalry  Regiment.  Our  only  “casualty 
was  a  German  civilian  who  for  no  pur¬ 
pose  except  curiosity  got  too  close.  He 
was  a  casualty  only  in  the  sense  that  an 
explosion  cracked  the  upper  plate  to  his 
false  teeth! 


Intelligence 

Teach  and  test  proper  location  of 
enemy  strength.  You  can  talk  intelli¬ 
gence  until  you  are  blue  in  the  face 
—and  get  nowhere.  But  in  the  field  you 
can  teach  the  value  of  it  to  a  platoon 
or  company.  Set  up  one  Aggressor  site  in 
a  defensive  position.  On  a  map  or  aerial 
photo  chart  the  gun  and  defensive  posi¬ 
tions.  Require  the  other  side  to  scout  out 
and  determine  the  strength  and  exact 
locations  of  the  defenders  on  the  same 
map.  Make  the  commander  of  the  at¬ 
tacking  side  record  this  information  com¬ 
pletely  and  do  not  let  him  attack  until 
he  has  very  good  knowledge  of  the  de 
fenders.  He  may  champ  at  the  bit  but 
as  umpire  or  controller  your  map  oi 
photo  will  show  exact  defender  positions 
and  strength.  Check  the  attacking  conn 
mander’s  map  against  yours.  Later  use 
both  maps  in  a  critique.  The  facts  ol 
actual  positions  may  be  in  contrast  to  the 
combat  intelligence  gathered.  It’s  a  gooc 
exercise  for  one  day  or  less. 


Ideas  for  the  Future 

Some  day  a  smart  staff  officer  witl 
power  in  the  Pentagon  should  inven 
and  then  sell  to  the  Army  wax  or  rubbe 
“bullets”  that  can  be  fired  by  rifles,  cai 
bines  and  caliber  .30  machine  guns  fc 
a  distance  of  300  yards.  These  could  b 
used  on  all  exercises  and  maneuver: 
and  fired  by  soldiers  at  soldiers,  all  c 
whom  are  wearing  protective  goggle: 
There  will  be  some  faces  slightly  scarrec 
some  clothing  punctured,  but  soldiei 
will,  at  the  cost  of  minor  scratches,  lear 
things  which  will  later  save  their  do 
tags  from  being  separated. 

There  is  a  serious  ammunition  shor 
age  in  the  Army  that  Congress  didn 
discover.  It  is  blank  ammunition  in  a 
calibers.  It  deserves  serious  attentioi 
for  the  tactical  training  of  all  our  troo] 
is  suffering  greatly  from  this  deficienc 

For  effective  training  we  need  mo 
blank  ammo  and  more  realism  in  oi 
problems  and  exercises. 


Training  for  cameramen,  too.  A  daring  Signal  Corps  lens  snapper  crawled  up  clo 
to  get  this  picture  of  a  tank  (left)  that  had  just  smashed  through  one  of  tt 
houses  in  Colonel  Rigg’s  village  built  by  the  1st  Battalion,  6th  Armored  Cavali 

Regiment,  in  Germany. 
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jTHE  AVIATION  COMPANY:  to  be  or  not  to  be? 


Captain  Weyman  S.  Carver 


VHAT  has  happened  to  the  two  ob¬ 
servation  planes  and  two  pilots  I  used 
P  have?  Where  are  my  aircraft  mechan- 
:-'s?  In  fact,  what  has  happened  to  my 
iattalion  aviation  section?'’ 

At  times  division  artillery  commanders 
ave  decided  that  their  units’  combat 
dectiveness  would  be  increased  by  pool- 
ig  the  aircraft  of  the  artillery  battalions 
i  their  command.  Battalion  command- 
s  began  asking  these  questions.  And 
)w  up  at  division  artillery  headquar- 
rs,  the  division  artillery  commander, 
,ith  a  scowl  on  his  face,  is  asking, 
/Vhat’s  this  talk  of  centralizing  division 
nation  into  some  sort  of  aviation  com- 

jiny?” 

Commanders  of  other  units  that  have 
acraft  also  have  questions— and  scowls 
when  they  hear  talk  of  a  division  avia- 
tin  company.  Nevertheless  there  are 
(vision  commanders  in  Korea  who  seri- 
usly  believe  that  the  aviation  company 
ia  step  in  the  right  direction. 

Those  who  favor  a  division  aviation 
t.mpany  say  that  putting  all  the  aircraft 
i  the  division  into  one  organization,  the 
iation  company,  is  actually  nothing 
rpre  than  the  artillery  commander  did 
nen  he  pooled  all  the  division  artillery 
acraft  and  set  up  a  Divarty  aviation 
3,:tion. 

There’s  a  lot  of  difference,”  the  Div- 
|-y  commander  may  rightfully  reply, 
oe  aviation  company  will  remove  from 
i;  direct  control  and  operation,  aerial 
nervation,  which  seriously  affects  the 
mbat  effectiveness  of  his  command, 
ae  of  the  most  important  tools  which 
' uses  will  be  taken  away  from  him. 

‘No  it  won’t,”  is  the  reply.  “The 
mpany  would  not  take  any  of  the  air- 
ft  support  from  division  artillery.  In 
T  the  company  will  be  able  to  in- 
ase  Divarty  aircraft  support.  Further, 
twill  make  the  Divarty  observation 
"ms  more  efficient  and  it  will  increase 
use  of  all  aviation  equipment  in  the 
ision,  simplify  supply  problems,  get 


wtain  Weyman  S.  Carver,  Artillery, 
low  on  duty  with  Headquarters,  Eighth 
fumy,  is  an  Army  Aviator  who  recently 
ompleted  a  tour  of  duty  with  the  7th 
rnantry  Division  during  which  he  flew 
combat  missions. 
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more  work  out  of  highly  skilled  aircraft 
technicians,  and  make  special  type  air¬ 
craft  and  helicopters  available  for  emer¬ 
gency  use.” 

THESE  are  big  claims,  but  first  let’s  find 
I  out  why  there  may  be  a  need  for  a  di¬ 
vision  aircraft  company. 

In  order  to  perform  Army  Aviation’s 
many  jobs,  better  aircraft,  pilots,  mainte¬ 
nance  equipment,  and  more  skilled  me¬ 
chanics  are  required.  Further,  aircraft 
have  been  assigned  to  eleven  different 
organizations  within  a  division  and  this 
eleven-way  split  has  sometimes  resulted 
in  the  setting  up  of  eleven  separate  air 
sections,  each  requisitioning  its  own  sup¬ 
plies,  handling  its  own  refueling,  operat¬ 
ing  its  own  base  radio  communications 
system,  its  own  operations  office,  and,  in 
many  cases,  establishing  its  own  airstrip. 
It  is  easy  to  see  that  if  all  the  units  were 
combined  under  one  organization  and  all 
the  administrative  and  logistical  support 
peculiar  to  aircraft  were  centralized,  a 
much  more  efficient  operation  could  re¬ 
sult. 

For  example,  some  equipment  is  com¬ 
mon  to  all  Army  aircraft.  A  pre-starting 
heater,  a  very  expensive  piece  of  equip¬ 
ment  used  to  circulate  hot  air  around  the 
engine  in  cold  weather  in  order  to  heat 
it  prior  to  starting,  is  typical. 

Fuller  use  of  skilled  manpower  would 
result  too.  For  example,  aircraft  tech¬ 
nical  inspectors,  who,  in  the  interest  of 
safety,  are  required  to  inspect  each  air¬ 
craft  following  any  maintenance  per¬ 
formed  on  the  aircraft  by  mechanics 
which  involves  flight  safety,  would  be 
more  readily  available. 

ALL  this  sounds  eminently  sensible,  but 
there  is  still  a  big  question  unan¬ 
swered:  Will  units  needing  aircraft  be 
able  to  get  them  when  and  where  they 
need  them? 

Those  who  favor  a  division  aviation 
company  say  it  will  provide  more  sup¬ 
port  when  maximum  effort  is  required 
by  a  unit.  For  example,  under  the  de¬ 
centralized  system,  a  Divarty  commander 
might  need  all  his  aircraft  for  a  maxi¬ 
mum  effort,  but  not  be  able  to  use  all  of 
them  because  some  are  under  repair.  Lin¬ 
der  the  company  setup,  aircraft  which 


are  not  being  used  to  support  one  of  the 
other  units  could  easily  be  diverted  to 
the  use  of  the  Divarty  commander.  It 
is  true  that  this  could  also  be  done,  with 
a  little  more  coordination,  under  the 
other  system,  except  that  the  aviators 
might  not  be  trained  to  fly  artillery  mis¬ 
sions.  The  same  is  true  of  other  type 
units  borrowing  aircraft  and  personnel 
to  support  them. 

Under  the  decentralized  system  Div¬ 
arty  pilots  fly  all  the  artillery  observa¬ 
tion  missions,  division  headquarters  and 
headquarters  company  pilots  fly  the  ad¬ 
ministrative,  G2  or  intelligence  gathering 
missions  and  photo  missions,  regimental 
pilots  fly  the  reconnaissance  missions, 
and  the  signal  company  pilots  fly  that 
company’s  reconnaissance  missions. 

These  assignments  result  in  an  un¬ 
equal  work  load  and  an  unequal  amount 
of  combat  flying  time.  Aviators  assigned 
to  Divarty  fly  much  more  combat  time 
than  other  pilots  in  the  division  because 
they  must  keep  the  front  under  observa¬ 
tion  during  all  daylight  hours.  On  the 
other  hand,  those  who  fly  photo  missions 
have  the  most  dangerous  job.  They  are 
a  good  enemy  target  while  flying  low 
over  a  straight  and  level  course.  Also 
the  reconnaissance  missions,  while  not 
as  dangerous  as  photo  missions,  are  more 
hazardous  than  the  observation  type  mis¬ 
sion. 

An  aviation  company  would  correct 
these  conditions.  Pilots  would  be  trained 
for  all  types  of  missions.  All  pilots  would 
be  placed  on  the  same  roster  and  each 
pilot  would  take  his  turn  flying  the  dif¬ 
ferent  type  missions.  This  would  result 
in  an  equalization  of  the  work  load  and 
combat  risk  involved.  Combat  flying 
time  of  Divarty  pilots  would  be  reduced, 
thus  reducing  flying  fatigue  and  increas¬ 
ing  the  efficiency  of  the  pilot. 

Perhaps  the  biggest  problem  for  those 
favoring  centralization  is  coordination. 

If  units  can  readily  be  furnished  aircraft 
support  and  if  what  has  thus  far  been 
theorized  concerning  increased  adminis¬ 
trative  efficiency,  better  use  of  equip¬ 
ment  and  manpower,  and  actually  better 
aircraft  support  can  be  proven  in  prac¬ 
tical  demonstration,  the  division  aviation 
company  will  probably  become  a  part  of 
every  division. 
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THE  INFANTRY-ARTILLERY-ARMOR-ENGINEER  TEAM  DID  IT 

Operation  Touchdown  Won  Hei 

LIEUTENANT  COLONEL  VIRGIL  E.  CRAVEN 

I  WATCHED  the  last  major  Unil 
Nations  offensive  in  Korea  from  2 
top  of  Heartbreak  Ridge.  From  the  30 ^ 
foot  elevation  of  Hill  931,  I  was  abk° 
follow  the  dramatic  climax  of  Operate 
Touchdown-and  Heartbreak  Ridge  ' s 
a  part  of  this  operation.  What  I  ^ 
from  Friday,  5  October,  to  Monday,5 
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Lieutenant  Colonel  Virgil  E.  Craven,  Infantry  was,  as  he  makes  clear  in 
this  article,  the  commander  of  the  3d  Battalion,  23d  Infantry,  during  Operation 
Touchdown.  Now  on  duty  in  the  Pentagon,  Colonel  Craven  entered  the  Arm\ 
in  1941  from  the  ROTC  unit  of  Kansas  State  College.  During  the  Second 
World  War  he  was  a  company  commander  in  the  34th  Infantry  Division  in 
Africa  and  Italy.  Integrated  into  the  Regular  Army  in  1946,  he  was  an  instructor 
in  night  operations  at  The  Infantry  School  before  going  to  Korea  in  July  19  j  . 
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Division  will  always  think  it  more  than 
a  coincidence  that  the  enemy’s  loss  of 
this  strategic  position  had  something  to 
do  with  his  sudden  desire  to  resume  the 
suspended  truce  talks. 

Unfortunately  grueling  months  of 
fighting  remained.  But  in  all  that  time, 
the  main  line  of  Eighth  Army  in  that 
sector  remained  exactly  where  Operation 
Touchdown  put  it.  Local  fights  for  out¬ 
posts  and  favorable  hills  occurred  during 
the  two  years  of  “peace  talks,”  but  no 
decisive  action  was  undertaken. 

To  understand  fully  the  significance 
of  Touchdown,  a  brief  blackboard  drill 
is  essential. 

IN  the  spring  of  1951,  the  enemy,  his 
I  squads  heavy  with  what  had  been  hid¬ 
den  reserves,  shoved  the  Eighth  Army 
south.  By  late  summer  and  fall,  the 
grudging  forces  of  the  United  Nations 
had  braced,  stopped  the  enemy  drive  and 
launched  a  vigorous  counterattack. 

During  September,  the  2d  Infantry 
Division  made  sporadic  limited  objec¬ 
tive  attacks-never  larger  than  battalion 
strength  in  the  rock  and  rubble  environs 
of  Hills  931  and  851,  as  these  summits 
are  designated  on  battle  maps. 

Repeated  efforts  to  secure  these  and 
neighboring  objectives  by  means  of 
scrimmage-like,  short,  head-on  jolts  and 
end  runs  were  repulsed.  The  stronger 
and  cagey  enemy  held  the  heights.  He 
hid  in  his  elaborate  bunkers  and  caves, 
some  of  which  could  hold  an  entire  1000- 
man  North  Korean  regiment.  When  our 


Some  tanks  were  knocked  out — but  the 
armor  went  through 


iak  Ridge 

ctober  1951,  was  a  hard-hitting  infan¬ 
t-armor  team,  given  time  to  master  its 
;  nals  and  get  set,  successfully  drive  five 
'gged  miles  against  a  ferocious  Red  de- 
lse  which  had  advantages  of  terrain 
id  heavy  reserves. 

Touchdown  was  the  culmination  of  al- 
i>st  100  days  of  continuous  combat  by 
9  2d  Infantry  Division.  The  Korean 
'r  did  not  end  on  15  October  when 
artbreak  was  won,  but  all  of  us  in  the 
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supporting  artillery  fire  and  air  attacks 
were  lifted  to  let  our  forces  advance,  the 
Reds  would  rush  from  their  safe  bunkers 
to  positions  that  were  carefully  con¬ 
trived  and  frequently  changed,  from 
which  they  could  rake  our  men  with 
small-arms  fire,  mortars  and  grenades  as 
we  clawed  our  way,  utterly  exposed,  up 
the  last  300  or  400  yards  of  naked  peaks. 

Surprise  was  lost  to  our  numerically 
inferior  forces.  Our  limited  objective  at¬ 
tacks  could  be  kept  under  constant  and 
concentrated  enemy  surveillance.  A  dan 
gerous  stalemate  threatened.  But  pres¬ 
sure  was  mounting  at  Eighth  Army  and 
X  Corps  for  a  strong  “winter  line.”  Focal 
points  were  the  Heartbreak  and  Punch¬ 
bowl  Ridge  complexes.  The  latter  was 
already  in  our  hands.  We  wanted  Heart¬ 
break. 

IATE  in  September,  Major  General 
.  Robert  N.  Young  became  the  Divi¬ 
sion’s  commander.  He  met  with  his  staff 
and  this  is  what  they  told  him. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Thomas  Mallon, 
Division  G3,  pointed  to  an  operations 
map  (see  nui'p')  which  showed  the  9th 
Infantry  under  Colonel  John  M.  Lynch 
on  the  left.  The  23d  Infantry  under 
Colonel  James  Y.  Adams,  bolstered  by 
the  battalion  of  French  Volunteer  Forces 
in  Korea,  was  in  the  center.  The  38th 
Infantry  under  Colonel  Frank  T.  Mil- 
dren  was  in  reserve.  (A  word  about  the 
French  commander,  Lieutenant  General 
Monteclair.  He  took  a  voluntary  bust  in 
rank  to  lieutenant  colonel  in  order  to 
command  the  French  forces  in  Korea. 
However  all  of  us  called  him  general.  ) 
In  his  briefing,  Colonel  Mallon  ex¬ 
plained  that  the  9th  and  38th  had  most 
recently  come  through  hard  fighting  at 
Bloody  Ridge  and  Punchbowl.  Conse¬ 
quently,  the  fresher  23d  had  been  as¬ 
signed  primary  responsibility  for  the  key 
objectives— Hills  931  and  851,  which 
dominate  the  strategic  Mundung-ni  Val¬ 
ley  to  the  left  and  Satae-ri  Valley  to  the 
right. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Albert  W.  Ayk¬ 
royd,  Division  G2,  reported  that  the 
Division  was  confronted  by  a  force  of 
at  least  36,000  Communists  organized 
into  two  corps.  He  told  the  General  that 
any  map  or  words  he  could  use  would 
bear  poor  witness  to  the  ruggedness  and 
complexity  of  the  terrain.  The  G2  told 
how  the  ridge  line— 894  to  931  to  851,  a 
narrow,  rocky,  mountainous  mass  run¬ 
ning  north  and  south— dominates  the 
Mundung-ni  Valley  to  the  west  and 
Satae-ri  Valley  to  the  east.  In  the  Mun¬ 
dung-ni  Valley,  the  enemy  was  using  an 
old  mine  to  hide  his  troops  by  day. 
Through  the  Satae-ri  Valley,  supplies 


and  replacements  also  were  being  tun¬ 
neled  to  the  Heartbreak  defenders. 

The  G2  briefing  told  how  in  repeated 
instances  direct  artillery  hits  had  simply 
bounced  off  the  sturdy  rock  and  dirt 
bunkers  built  by  the  Reds.  It  was  ap¬ 
parent  that  the  enemy  would  have  to  be 
blasted,  burned,  bayoneted  and  finally 
dragged  out  of  his  bunkers. 

After  the  briefing  General  Young  vis¬ 
ited  the  frontline  units.  He  made  several 
reconnaissance  flights  in  an  L-19,  study¬ 
ing  the  terrain  from  every  angle.  He 
had  been  told  that  the  terrain  would  not 
permit  the  effective  use  of  armor  the 
one  major  possible  surprise  element. 

General  Young  called  in  his  engineer 
officer,  Lieutenant  Colonel  Robert  W. 
Love.  Could  the  unimproved  road,  if  it 
could  be  called  even  that,  along  the 
Suipchon  River  to  the  east  be  made  pass¬ 
able  for  M4  tanks?  Not  just  a  few 
tanks,  the  General  emphasized,  but  the 
full  striking  force  of  the  Division’s  72d 
Tank  Battalion. 

Give  him  a  few  days  to  size  up  the 
situation,  Love  requested.  A  few  days 
later  he  reported  that  though  it  would 
be  a  major  engineering  effort,  it  could  be 
done  if  he  were  given  sufficient  time  and 
adequate  fire  cover. 

Determined  to  break  the  developing 
stalemate,  General  Young  outlined  a 
plan  to  the  X  Corps  commander,  Major 
General  Clovis  Byers.  The  2d  Division 
would  launch  a  simultaneous  attack  by 
all  three  of  its  infantry  regiments,  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  entire  Division  artillery, 
and  closely  coordinated  with  what  the 
Reds  would  least  expect — a  tank-infantry 
drive  up  the  Mundung-ni  Valley,  spear¬ 
headed  by  the  72d  Tank  Battalion,  and 
a  complementary  tank-infantry  advance 
up  the  Satae-ri  Valley  by  a  special  task 
force. 

General  Byers  approved  the  plan. 
What  would  it  be  called?  The  fall  day 
had  a  snap  to  it.  Operation  Touchdown, 
said  General  Young.  When  can  you  get 
it  under  way?  The  answer:  5  October. 
H-hour  was  set  for  2100. 

On  1  October,  after  what  had  appeared 
to  be  a  routine  staff  briefing,  General 
Young  gave  the  order  for  Touchdown. 
The  9th  Infantry  would  move  along  the 
Division’s  left  boundary  to  seize  Hills 
867,  666,  1005  and  1040.  The  38th  In¬ 
fantry,  in  reserve,  would  shift  into  an 
unbalanced  line  to  seize  Hills  485  and 
728,  and  be  prepared  to  attack  Hills  636, 
605,  905,  974,  841  and  1220  (Kim  II 
Sung  Ridge).  Simultaneously,  with 
what  a  battlefield  spotter  with  football 
experience  could  call  a  “division  in  mo¬ 
tion”  stratagem,  the  23d  Infantry’s  four 
battalions  would  attack  and  seize  Hills 


931  and  851.  Hill  894  was  already  ours, 
having  been  seized  earlier  by  the  9th 
Infantry. 

THEN  General  Young  put  in  the  “kick-  I 
er.”  In  addition  to  the  infantry  attacks, 
the  attack  would  employ  the  full  Divi-  ^ 
sion  tank  strength. 

Colonel  Love  and  his  engineers  were 
told  to  get  the  road  to  Mundung-ni  ready 
for  the  M4s.  Where  the  road  was  too 
narrow,  they  were  to  widen  it  or  change 
it.  Where  there  was  no  road,  they  were 
to  make  one.  (The  Reds  didn’t  think 
this  could  be  done.  Still,  to  play  it  safe 
they  had  laid  antitank  mines  three  deep. 
This  precaution  taken,  the  enemy  re¬ 
turned  to  his  bunkers,  sweated  out  our 
artillery,  and  waited  for  another  line 
plunge  at  Heartbreak.) 

General  Young  told  his  commanders 
why  he  thought  the  plan  would  work. 
The  simultaneous  advance  of  the  three 
regiments  would  erase  the  enemy  s 
chances  of  concentrating  fire,  particular¬ 
ly  mortar  fire.  And  once  the  attack  was 
under  way,  the  enemy  would  be  unable 
to  move  reinforcements  from  one  threat¬ 
ened  sector  to  another. 

The  answer  to  the  enemy’s  ability  to 
cringe  safely  in  bunkers  until  the  at-i 
tackers  struck  for  the  peaks  was  armor. 

On  the  right  flank,  over  a  relatively 
good  road,  the  23d  Infantry  organized 
Task  Force  Sturman,  a  special  tank-in 
fantry  force  named  after  its  commander 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Kenneth  R.  Stur-i 
man.  Beginning  3  October,  this  task 
force  would  make  “softening  up  raids  ir 
the  Satae-ri  Valley.  The  mission  of  Stur 
man’s  tankers  would  be  to  destroy  by 
tank  fire  the  formidable  enemy  bunker 
located  on  the  reverse  side  of  the  slope 
west  of  Satae-ri  and,  when  the  infantr 
attacks  came,  to  keep  the  Reds  pinner 

down.  : 

On  the  opposite  end  of  the  line,  th* 
advance  of  the  infantry,  notably  th1 
38th,  would  provide  cover  for  Love’s  en 
gineers  building  the  tank  track  to  Mur 
dung-ni.  When  the  engineers  finishe 
their  job,  the  72d  Tank  Battalion  woul 
duplicate  Sturman’s  mission  and  give 
helping  hand  to  the  38th  and  9th. 

GENERAL  YOUNG  gave  his  con 
manders  five  days  to  get  ready.  Tb| 
Division  as  a  unit  and  its  soldiers  as  ii 
dividuals  needed  this  time.  The  fn 
days  delay  saved  scores  of  lives,  won  th 
ground. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Arthur  Cornelsoi 
Division  G4,  mustered  every  availab 
truck  and  a  three-day  level  of  supph 
was  stockpiled.  The  stuff  that  count£ 
—45,000  rounds  of  artillery  ammunitio. 
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,000  rations  and  20,000  gallons  of  gas 
Was  in  place  by  sunset  of  the  5th.  Dur- 
lg  Touchdown,  using  only  vehicles 
rmanently  assigned  to  it,  the  2d  moved 
X)0  truckloads  of  ammunition  a  dis- 
lce  of  sixteen  miles,  one-third  of  the 
ite  over  a  one-way  defile. 

The  amazing  feat  of  Love  and  his  en¬ 
ters  in  building  the  tank  track  merits 
Special  and  technical  report  of  its  own. 
turned  out  that  our  engineers  were 
trking  the  most  heavily  mined  and 
tered  road  the  Division  had  ever  en- 
tntered  in  Korea. 

Lime  would  not  permit  Love  to  get 
of  the  road  in  shape.  Parts  had  to 
by-passed,  to  be  rebuilt  and  widened 
'r.  The  detour  was  the  stream  bed 

lf,  where  great  boulders  and  even  a 
dl  waterfall  at  the  northern  end  com¬ 
bated  the  job. 

daving  assured  the  commanders  time 
get  ready,  General  Young  demanded 
!t  each  battalion  commander  submit 
•iim  a  detailed  fire  plan  which  would 
w  the  use  to  be  made  of  all  weap- 
available  to  the  battalion,  including 
<s. 

lolonel  Adams  of  the  23d  assigned 
battalions  the  mission  of  securing 
t  931 -for  which  the  regiment  had 
p  contesting  for  22  days.  The  1st  Bat¬ 
in,  commanded  by  Lieutenant  Colo- 
George  Williams,  in  position  north 
east  of  the  objective,  would  put  di¬ 
ionary  pressure  on  Hill  851.  The 
ich  Battalion,  located  on  a  short  ridge 
mg  to  the  north  knob  of  Hill  93&1, 

Id  draw  the  enemy’s  attention  by  a 
*s  of  feints,  but  would  be  prepared 
tunch  an  attack  at  first  light  of  6 
>ber  to  secure  the  north  knob  of  the 
ctive.  The  2d  Battalion,  command- 
by  Lieutenant  Colonel  Henry  F. 
'ids,  in  position  on  the  ridge  line 
h  of  the  objective,  would  plan  and 
ute  the  attack  on  the  south  knob, 
'battalion,  the  3d,  was  in  reserve,  but 
Id  move  up  to  the  vicinity  of  Hill 
"in  time  for  the  attack  at  the  sched- 
!  hour. 

M°nel  Adams,  as  had  General 

lg,  kept  his  instructions  simple  and 
1 1.  They  remained  that  way  through- 
Touchdown. 

W  it  was  our  job  to  prepare  the 
oops.  Fortunately,  my  men  were 
>tomed  to  night  operations,  although 
was,  of  course,  the  problem  of  the 
replacements  and  the  psychological 
itment  to  an  all-out  effort,  rather 

( limited  objective  actions  of  the 

inonth. 

lonel  Daniels  said:  “To  know  that 
1  night  owl  outfit  like  yours  will  be 


hacn  vmxnese  Keel  position  was  a  fortress  of  logs,  rocks  and  dirt  from  which  direct 
artillery  hits  sometimes  bounced  harmlessly.  Each  was  attacked  by  fire  support 
teams  armed  with  every  effective  infantry  weapon.  To  protect  these  teams  tanks 
fired  on  neighboring  positions,  forcing  the  enemy  to  keep  his  head  down. 
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up  on  that  hill  gives  me  the  certain  feel¬ 
ing  we’ll  be  eating  breakfast  in  the 
Gooks’  bunkers  when  the  sun  comes  up.’’ 
We  were  a  little  late  for  breakfast,  but 
we  made  it  in  time  for  brunch. 

After  I  had  explained  the  plan  of  at¬ 
tack  in  detail  to  my  officers,  I  told  them 
that  they  were  to  devote  the  rest  of  that 
dav,  which  was  Wednesday,  that  night 
and  the  next  day,  which  was  D  minus  1, 
to  organizing  their  companies  and  mak¬ 
ing  a  dry  run,  in  exact  battle  order,  on 
the  hills  in  the  area. 

These  dry  runs  were  possible  because 
we  had  been  given  time.  As  a  result, 
each  man  knew  who  was  to  be  in  front 
of  him,  who  behind.  Whatever  it  may 
do  in  other  places,  familiarity  bred  con¬ 
fidence  on  the  hillsides  of  Korea. 

On  4  October  I  went  out  with  an  over¬ 
strength  reconnaissance  party  to  select 
an  attack  position.  Explicit  assignments 
were  made. to  the  two  companies  slated 
for  the  attack.  Company  commanders 
picked  out  possible  enemy  bunkers. 
Sketches  of  the  terrain  were  made  and 
carried  back  for  study  and  to  use  in  brief¬ 
ing  the  troops. 

We  checked  the  time  and  measured 
where  the  shadows  would  fall.  This  was 
important  because  the  narrow  ridge  line 
would  force  the  battalion  to  string  out 
possibly  600  yards.  Each  company  was 
to  coil  to  its  attack  position  with  the 
setting  sun. 

The  companies  completed  their  prac¬ 
tice  night  attack.  Every  platoon  leader, 
officer  and  noncom  reported  that  he 
thoroughly7  understood  the  plan  of  attack 
and  that  the  plan  had  been  made  known 
to  all  men. 

Thus,  by  the  evening  of  Friday,  5  Oc¬ 
tober,  every  man  was  ready.  This  time 
it  would  be  different.  The  entire  Divi¬ 
sion  would  hit  together  hard— and  with 
armor,  Sturman’s  gang  to  the  right  and 
what  the  men  called  our  “hidden  ball 
outfit,  the  72d  Tank  Battalion  in  the 
center. 

As  H-hour  approached,  the  lid  on  ar¬ 
tillery  expenditure  went  off  and  Marine 
Corps  Corsairs  napalmed,  rocketed  and 
machine-gunned  enemy  positions. 

The  sun  set.  It  got  dark.  It  was  2100. 
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Where  the  track  up  the  valley  of  the  Mundung-ni  was  cratered,  the  engineer 
by-passed  the  armor  through  the  stream-bed. 


I  CALLED  Daniels  to  tell  him  my  bat¬ 
talion,  the  last  to  move,  was  in  gear. 
So  was  the  rest  of  the  Division,  except 
for  Sturman,  waiting  daylight  and  his 
fourth  day  of  raids,  and  the  72d,  im¬ 
patiently  awaiting  the  resolute  engineers. 

The  9th  Infantry  moved  out  to  attack 
Hill  867.  The  38th  Infantry,  which  had 
stolen  Hill  485  just  before  H-hour,  oc¬ 
cupied  Hill  728  without  opposition.  The 
38th  was  on  its  way  to  Kim  II  Sung 


Ridge  and  now  had  taken  positions  from 
which  effective  cover  could  be  given  to 
the  engineers.  The  gate  was  beginning 
to  swing  open  for  the  tank  drive  up  the 
valley,  if  only  the  road  could  be  readied. 
The  engineers  worked  on. 

At  2100,  L  and  K  Companies  of  the 
23d  started  to  uncoil.  The  night  now 
was  full  of  the  noise  of  machine-gun 
chatter  and  burp-gun  fire. 

Things  were  going  fine.  At  2300,  the 
final  checkpoint  still  had  not  been 
reached,  but  the  reports,  made  every  30 
minutes,  were  good.  The  enemy  was 
busy  with  artillery,  small  arms  and  gre¬ 
nades,  but  he  had  to  keep  his  fire  scat¬ 
tered  against  the  movements  across  his 
entire  front. 

At  2345,  K  Company  reached  the  ridge 
line  and  cut  left,  exactly  as  planned. 
This  was  a  blocking  position  to  thwart 
an  attack  from  the  rear.  L  Company 
reached  the  ridge  line  moments  later, 
turned  right  toward  the  objective. 

Shortly  after  midnight,  K  Company 
startled  an  enemy  unit  and  immediately 
was  in  the  midst  of  a  tremendous  fire 
fight.  Love  Company  commander  asked 
permission  to  go  for  the  peak.  Daniels 
lead  company  reported  it  was  poised  and 
ready  to  jump.  I  made  the  decision.  L 
Company  was  ordered  to  press  the  attack 
to  a  previously  designated  terrain  be¬ 


yond  which  it  was  not  to  advance.  ^ 
0130  Daniels  got  the  signal  to  mov 
with  his  lead  company. 

At  0200,  flamethrowers  of  G  Con 
pany  were  in  action.  This  light  gave  1 
Company’s  commander  a  fix  on  the  lea 
element  of  George  Company.  He  pushe 
on  into  the  blackness. 

By  0300,  the  south  knob  of  Hill  9? 
was  ours. 

As  we  caught  our  breath  on  the  t( 
of  the  south  knob  of  931,  we  knew  1 
was  now  our  turn  to  see  if  we  cou 
switch  to  the  defense.  For  the  first  tin 
in  more  than  three  weeks,  we  held 
important  new  summit  and  it  was  tl 
Reds’  turn  to  counterattack.  They  car 
and  we  rolled  them  back,  down  the  sou 
side  of  the  saddle.  And  at  daylight  r 
battalion  and  the  French  Battalu 
moved  forward  to  the  north  knob  of  H 
931.  I  moved  my  OP  to  the  top  of  931 
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WHEN  Daniels  joined  me,  the  sun 
ready  was  high  in  the  sky,  but  t' 
meal  we  ate  we  called  breakfast.  Tjj 
North  Korean  commander’s  bunker  1' 
came  our  CP.  We  showed  it  off  lib1 
real  estate  agent  on  Sunday  afternd 
when  Brigadier  General  Haydon  • 
Boatner,  assistant  division  command 
arrived  about  noon. 

We  watched  the  enemy  scattering  r 
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cover,  and  knew  that  we  would  be 
lghting  them  again  for  851. 

From  our  heights  I  watched  the  9th 
nfantry’s  3d  Battalion  fight  for  Hill  867 
ind  the  next  morning  through  my  field 
glasses  I  saw  a  red  panel  to  warn  friendly 
lircraft,  which  meant  867  was  ours.  To 
he  left,  I  saw  troops  on  Hill  728,  which 
lad  been  assigned  to  the  38th  Infantry. 

On  the  right,  Sturman’s  tanks  pound¬ 
’d  away  at  the  enemy,  particularly  those 
»n  Hill  851. 

On  the  road  to  Mundung-ni,  we  could 
ee  and  hear  Love  and  his  engineers  at 
vork  and  noted  how  the  advance  of 
Colonel  Mildren’s  38th  eased  the  enemy 
iressure  on  the  engineers.  Meantime, 
iack  beyond  our  view,  the  72d  Tank 
lattalion  was  warming  up. 

From  Hill  931,  I  saw  the  9th  Infan¬ 
cy’s  2d  Battalion  move  through  the  8th 
IOK  Division  to  secure  Hill  1024,  there- 
iy  safeguarding  the  Division’s  left  flank. 
The  9th  then  attacked  and  secured  Hill 
005  after  a  relentless  bayonet  assault, 
"he  1st  Battalion  moved  into  position 
outhwest  of  Hill  1040  and,  with  assist- 
nce  of  supporting  fire,  took  it. 

Now  the  38th  was  ready  to  move 
gainst  636  and  605. 

Their  entire  frontline  positions  having 
een  hit,  the  Reds  fretted  and  tried  to 
gure  out  what  they  might  do  to  stop 
tie  infantry  and  Task  Force  Sturman. 
toon,  they  would  have  another  worry: 
tie  72d’s  tanks. 

On  Wednesday,  10  October,  without 
enefit  of  a  ribbon-cutting  ceremony, 
rlolonel  Love  opened  the  road  to  Mun- 
ung-ni  for  tank  traffic.  As  the  fog  lifted 
bout  0830,  the  green  light  went  on 
nd  we  saw  the  72d  move  out.  What  a 
ight  those  tanks  were!  They  moved  ever 
P  cautiously  at  first,  but  then  shifted  to 
peedier  gear  as  they  realized  that  the 
Communists  were  caught  flat-footed. 

IS  our  battalion  and  other  units  of  the 
23d  prepared  for  the  coming  attack 
n  851,  we  kept  watch  on  the  72d’s 
inks.  Carrying  L  Company  of  the  38th 
nd  a  platoon  of  engineers,  the  tanks 
ugged  forward.  The  abandoned  mine, 
’hich  had  been  turned  into  an  active 
ipply  point  and  which  was  alive  with 
nemy  replacements,  was  brought  under 
re  and  set  ablaze.  The  tanks  walloped 
ie  area  with  volcanic  vengeance.  Scores 
f  enemy  were  killed, 
t  The  tanks  did  not  stop  with  the  mine. 
Tey  rolled  on,  although  by  now  the 
ommunists  were  able  to  bring  artillery 
id  mortar  fire  into  action  against  the 
inks.  We  saw  that  there  was  an  area 
lout  50  yards  wide  and  200  yards  long 
here  the  enemy  fire  was  heaviest. 
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Later,  we  learned  that  a  mortar  shell  had 
gone  straight  into  the  hatch  of  one  of  the 
lead  tanks,  killing  three  of  the  tankers 
and  wounding  the  other  two. 

If  any  one  single  thing  convinced  my 
battalion  that  we  would  go  all  the  way 
—right  to  the  top  of  851— it  was  the  sight 
of  those  tanks  operating  where  the  Reds 
had  been  certain  no  tanks  could  come. 

As  darkness  began  to  fall  on  the  10th, 
the  72d,  leaving  L  Company  at  previous¬ 
ly  designated  objectives,  moved  back  of 
our  line,  while  on  the  other  end  Stur¬ 
man  wound  up  a  week’s  work. 

That  night,  the  Communists  slipped 
down  and  again  heavily  mined  the 
Mundung-ni  expressway  and  on  the  1 1th 
pounded  away  with  artillery  and  mortar 
at  the  marauding  tanks.  But  the  tankers, 
with  support  from  the  infantry  in  the 
hills,  rolled  on  and  the  72d  sent  some  of 
its  tanks  as  far  as  four  miles  beyond 
Mundung-ni.  They  were  without  infan¬ 
try  but  each  tank  was  overwatched  by 
another  about  100  yards  behind  it.  They 
went  so  far  forward  they  got  out  of  our 
sight.  Then  they  came  back  to  help. 
Targets  of  opportunity  were  diminishing 
for  the  tanks.  As  Colonel  Mildren  led 
the  38th  further  to  the  left  towards  Kim 
II  Sung  Ridge,  the  tanks,  lacking  any 
semblance  of  a  road,  were  forced  to  re¬ 
turn  to  the  Mundung-ni  Valley.  But 
they  maintained  pressure  on  the  enemy 
and  helped  all  of  us. 

Now  it  was  the  infantry’s  responsi¬ 
bility  to  keep  the  drive  moving. 

On  Thursday,  12  October,  the  38th  to 
our  left  moved  slowly  but  systematically 
from  hill  knob  to  hill  knob  in  their  grim 
approach  to  Hill  1200. 

The  38th’s  three  battalions,  plus  the 
Dutch  battalion  which  had  moved  up 
from  reserve  to  join  them,  used  the  dev¬ 
astating  effectiveness  of  its  fire  support 
teams  to  move  in  daylight.  A  typical 
team  consisted  of  six  or  eight  weapons, 
including  mortars,  machine  guns,  rifles 
and  automatic  weapons.  Each  group  was 
controlled  by  an  officer  or  noncom  at  the 
site  and  a  control  officer  or  noncom  with 
the  attacking  unit.  At  predetermined 
emplacement  sites,  ammunition  would 
be  stocked.  It  took  extra  time  to  set  these 
fire  support  teams  up,  but  the  additional 
fire  power  it  gave  the  assaulting  elements 
made  the  preparations  worth  while. 

As  the  38th  moved  forward,  we  felt 
the  enemy  resistance  stiffening  in  our 
sector.  All  day  and  all  night  of  Thurs¬ 
day,  the  12th,  the  struggle  persisted  from 
bunker  to  bunker.  There  were  not  many 
prisoners,  but  some  of  them  were  Chi¬ 
nese  Reds,  proof  that  the  North  Ko¬ 
reans  had  been  hurt  so  badly  by  Touch¬ 


down  that  help  had  been  summoned. 

At  the  break  of  day  on  the  13th,  the 
French  Battalion  launched  a  final  assault 
on  Hill  851.  At  0630  it  reached  the 
peak.  After  thirty  days  and  twenty-nine 
nights  of  battle,  Heartbreak  Ridge  be¬ 
longed  to  the  Eighth  Army.  It  still  did 
when  the  truce  came  two  years  later. 

The  next  day  the  1st  Battalion  of  the 
38th  jumped  off  to  attack  Hill  1220.  By 
early  afternoon,  the  battalion  lacked  only 
a  few  hundred  yards  of  the  peak.  Dark¬ 
ness  prevented  the  final  attack.  The  next 
morning,  the  last  day  of  Touchdown, 
the  38th  s  3d  Battalion  passed  through 
the  1st  Battalion  and  took  it. 

THE  vital  statistics:  Operation  Touch¬ 
down  cost  the  2d  Infantry  Division 
1,657  casualties  in  the  fighting  for  Heart¬ 
break;  the  enemy  lost  9,547.  It  cost  the 
2d  Infantry  Division  1,524  casualties  for 
Kim  II  Sung  Ridge  (Hill  1220);  the 
enemy  lost  11,781,  including  more  than 
500  to  the  tanks  of  the  72d  Tank  Bat¬ 
talion.  We  fired  229,724  rounds  of  ar¬ 
tillery  at  Heartbreak  and  266,857  rounds 
at  Kim  II  Sung  Ridge. 

The  7th  Infantry  Division  moved  up 
to  relieve  us.  The  enemy  called  for  re¬ 
sumption  of  truce  talks  and  the  men  of 
the  Indianhead  Division  met  in  “skull 
sessions’’  to  review  the  lessons  learned  in 
Touchdown.  Here  are  some  of  them 
from  the  viewpoint  of  a  battalion  com¬ 
mander. 

Touchdown  proved  that  no  matter 
how  complicated  the  overall  plan,  it  can 
and  must  be  presented  to  individual 
commanders  in  simple  terms. 

Each  unit  must  be  given  a  single  ob¬ 
jective  at  a  time  and,  given  this,  must 
be  permitted  freedom  of  action  to  carry 
out  its  assignment. 

Operation  Touchdown  demonstrated 
that  battalion  commanders  can  function 
best  when  they  are  not  frequently  sub¬ 
jected  to  interruptions  or  modifications 
in  the  basic  plan. 

Wherever  possible,  the  division  as  a 
whole  and  individual  units  should  be 
given  adequate  time  to  get  ready.  The 
2d  had  those  precious  five  days  at  the 
beginning,  and  during  the  operation 
commanders  knew  that  they  could  take 
time  to  organize  attacking  units. 

Taboos  against  night  attacks  are  out 
of  date.  Touchdown  showed  repeatedly 
that  successful  night  attacks  can  be  car¬ 
ried  out  by  infantry. 

The  operation  pointed  to  the  need  for 
developing  the  closest  possible  interplay 
between  the  tanks  and  infantry,  and  to 
the  tremendous  hitting  power  of  a  prop¬ 
erly  prepared  and  coordinated  tank-in¬ 
fantry  force. 
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Gridding  the  Single 
Vertical  Photograph 


SINGLE  vertical  photographs  are 
much  more  useful  if  they  are  tied 
into  the  battlemap  of  the  area  they  pic¬ 
ture.  In  the  past,  on  being  tossed  a  pho¬ 
tograph,  we  located  a  target  on  it  by 


Lieutenant  Colonel  John  P.  Remy,  Ar¬ 
tillery,  is  presently  Assistant  Director, 
Department  of  Gunnery,  The  Artillery 
School. 


inspection  and  then,  by  restitution,  lo¬ 
cated  the  spot  on  a  battlemap  or  grid 
sheet.  This  was  a  slow  and  awkward 
preparatory  process  for  the  delivery  of 
artillery  or  mortar  fire.  Because  of  the 
inefficiency  of  the  technique,  it  was  and 
is  unpopular,  and  little  used  in  combat. 

But  disregarding  the  time  element 
involved,  the  fact  is  that  we  have  been 
restituting  points  from  photos  to  maps 


or  other  charts  by  one  or  more  methods, 
and  accurately.  However,  we  have  over 
looked  the  fact  that  restitution  goes  two 
ways:  If  we  can  restitute  from  photc 
to  map,  why  can’t  we  restitute  points 
from  map  to  photo?  The  answer  is  thal 
we  can. 

What  do  we  want  on  the  photo  thal 
will  tie  it  to  our  map,  and  what  value 
will  this  tie-in  have?  If  grid  lines  ap 
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taring  on  the  battlemap  were  super¬ 
imposed  on  the  photo  in  their  correct 
lative  position,  we  could  then  read 
boto  coordinates  to  be  plotted  directly 
m  the  firing  chart  without  delay.  Such 
iperimposition  can  be  achieved  by 
stituting  map  grid  lines  to  the  photo. 

'RIDDING  the  single  vertical  is  not  dif- 
'  ficult.  The  simplest  and  fastest  method 


of  performing  restitution  is  the  propor¬ 
tional  divider  method :  with  the  dividers 
opened  in  the  form  of  an  X,  the  legs  and 
pivot  are  moved  until  the  distance  be¬ 
tween  tips  at  one  end  equals  the  dis¬ 
tance  between  two  selected  points  on 
the  photo,  and  the  distance  between 
tips  at  the  other  end  simultaneously  is 
equal  to  the  distance  between  those 
same  points  on  the  map.  After  locating 


two  points  suitable  as  restitution  points 
and  common  to  both  the  map  and  pho¬ 
tograph,  set  up  the  proportional  divider 
ratio  as  shown  in  Figures  1  and  2.  With 
the  ratio  thus  established,  restitute  the 
grid  line  intersections  to  the  photo  and 
draw  the  grid  lines  in  ink  as  shown  in 
Figure  3;  number  the  grid  lines  the 
same  as  the  corresponding  grid  lines  on 
the  battlemap.  A  photo  gridded  to  match 
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iere’s  a  way  to  transfer  map  coordinates  to  vertical  photographs 

accurately  and  rapidly.  Any  good  intelligence  sergeant  can  learn 

to  do  it  and  the  result  can  be  surprise  fire  delivered  quickly. 
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Figure  3 
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of  the  cases  for  delivery  of  effeetiv 
surprise  fire  without  adjustment.  Thes 
observers  were  being  flown  in  L-19s  i 
an  altitude  of  6,000  feet,  parallel  to  an 
slightly  in  rear  of  a  simulated  front  lint 
In  another  instance,  an  observer,  wh 
was  actually  piloting  his  F-80  jet,  sut 
cessfully  completed  eight  firing  missior 
in  twenty-four  minutes— primarily  b 
cause  of  the  accurate  target  coordinat< 
derived  from  a  photo  gridded  to  mate 
the  firing  chart.  Use  of  such  phot( 
permitted  direct  plots  without  the  tin 
loss  involved  in  target  restitution. 

Being  easy  to  read,  the  gridded  ph 
tograph  can  also  be  used  to  great  a< 
vantage  by  survey  officers  to  elimina 
any  gross  error  that  may  have  been  ii 
troduced.  Officers  on  reconnaissam 
find  its  use  invaluable.  And  the  S2 
problem  of  photo  filing  is  simplify 
because  of  the  numbered  grid  lines. 
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Figure  4 


the  map  or  firing  chart  has  now  been 
obtained. 


SOME  of  you  may  be  wondering  about 
the  technical  aspects  of  this  system. 
First,  a  fundamental  of  other  systems 
is  true  here;  namely,  it  is  desirable  that 
no  tilt  occur  during  photography,  but 
satisfactory  restitution  can  be  obtained 
where  tilt  exists  up  to  three  degrees. 
Second,  the  proportional  divider  meth¬ 
od  of  restitution— admittedly  not  as  ac¬ 
curate  as  radial  line  restitution— is  suf¬ 
ficiently  so  for  the  use  described  here. 
Also  it  is  fast  and  simple.  Third,  grid 
lines  would,  of  course,  not  be  parallel  if 
absolute  control  were  achieved;  but  they 
should  be  parallel  when  established  by 
the  proportional  divider  method.  Yet 
even  with  absolute  control,  their  diver¬ 


gence  would  be  small  and  of  little  im¬ 
portance;  for  we  are  locating  points 
according  to  their  relative  position  within 
one  grid  square.  Remember,  too,  that  a 
large  error  on  a  1/25,000  scale  becomes 
noticeably  smaller  when  “blown  up  to 
the  1/5,000-1/12,000  scales  typical  of 
our  photos. 

What  about  the  practical  aspects? 
This  method  of  placing  the  Universal 
Transverse  Mercator  Grid  Reference 
System  (utmgrs)  on  single  vertical 
photos  has  been  used  at  The  Artillery 
School,  Fort  Sill,  with  great  success, 
especially  in  the  field  of  aerial  observa¬ 
tion.  In  one  class  of  officers,  all  inexperi¬ 
enced  aerial  observers,  the  initial  target 
locations  determined  from  a  gridded  pho¬ 
tograph  were  accurate  enough  (i.e., 
within  fifty  yards)  in  seventy  percent 


BECAUSE  most  photo  scales  va 
from  accepted  standards,  a  hano 
device  to  facilitate  reading  coordinat 
on  the  gridded  photo  is  a  plastic  tei| 
plate,  custom-made  to  fit  the  grid  squaw 
(This  template  is  shown  overprintir 
the  photograph  in  Figure  4.)  Each  ( 
vision  on  the  template  represents  a  1C 
meter  square.  Coordinates  to  the  ned 
est  ten  meters  can  be  read  for  init 
target  location.  The  template  is  also 
valuable  aid  when  firing  on  an  auxilia 
adjusting  point  quite  distant  from  t ! 
area  where  fire  for  effect  is  to  be  c- 
livered:  once  the  observer  visualizes  t; 
O-T  line  (when  on  the  ground)  or  t: 
G-T  line  (when  in  the  air)  and  oriei  > 
his  template  along  that  line  on  t; 
photo,  he  can  make  adjustments  i 
auxiliary  points  and  transfer  his  fire  t 
effect  to  targets  up  to  1 ,000  meters  avy 
(Figure  4).  Vertical  control  must  e 
obtained  from  a  battlemap. 

You  ask,  “Who  is  to  perform  ts 
restitution,  and  who  is  to  construct  the 
templates?”  With  a  little  practice  a 
good  intelligence  sergeant  can  do  ed 
job  in  ten  minutes.  Every  division  a  l 
lery  headquarters  and  field  artillery  U 
talion  has  the  necessary  equipment.  H 
the  S2  or  S3  can  swing  it,  it  is  desirT 
to  have  the  photos  gridded  and  nit 
bered  at  the  photo  reproduction  cent 
duplication  of  work  is  thus  eliminat 
and  identical  photos  are  gridded  i‘i 
formly. 

Rapid,  effective  surprise  fire  from  jj 
curate,  quickly  obtained  photo  coed 
nates  sells  this  process  to  all  who  usd 
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* fair  play  and  restoration  OF  PRESTIGE ' 


I 

t 

REPRESENTATIVE  DEWEY  SHORT 


I  HAVE  said  in  the  past,  and  I  am  sure  that  I  will  again  say 
•  in  the  future,  that  this  nation  has  been  most  fortunate  in 
jits  military  leaders.  In  the  1930s  we  had  an  Army  of  only 
165,000  men,  but  out  of  that  Army  we  produced  men  like 
[Eisenhower,  Wainwright,  Ridgway,  MacArthur,  Patton, 
Eollins,  Arnold,  Hodges,  Twining,  Bradley,  Kenney,  Van- 
denberg,  and  a  host  of  others.  ...  It  could  only  have  been 
lue  to  an  extreme  devotion  to  this  nation  and  a  prophetic 
nsight  of  things  to  come  that  led  such  men  to  continue 
heir  military  careers.  For  promotion  in  these  days,  as  I  am 
ure  many  of  you  here  vividly  recall,  was  a  very  slow,  painful 
ind  evolutionary  process.  The  pay  was  low,  but  there  were 
ertain  prerequisites,  and  there  was  prestige  and  dignity  at- 
ached  to  the  word  ‘‘officer’  and  noncommissioned  officer.” 
fut  today  I  am  very  worried  about  the  future  of  our  armed 
orces  for  I  greatly  fear  that  through  a  constant  whittling 
way  of  minor  benefits  and  through  the  development  of  an 
nexplicable  philosophy  possessed  by  some  people  in  this 
ountry,  we  are  going  to  attract  as  the  future  leaders  of  our 
rmed  forces  men  of  mediocre  ability.  It  is  this  trend  toward 
lediocrity  which  alarms  me.  We  are  not  getting  young  men 
P  enter  °ur  armed  forces  today  of  the  caliber  and  in  sufficient 
uantity  to  give  us  the  type  of  leaders  that  were  developed 
rior  to  the  outbreak  of  World  War  II.  And  we  are  not 
.etting  these  young  men  because  Congress,  and  to  some  ex- 
-nt,  the  people,  are  making  the  military  career  less  and  less 
ttractive. 

Pay  is  not  the  most  important  item  in  this  problem  by  any 
retch  of  the  imagination.  Actually,  the  pay  of  our  service 
ersonnel  is  fairly  consistent  with  that  received  in  industry 
i)r  comparable  responsibility.  So  I  do  not  think  that  pay  is 
ie  answer.  But  I  do  think  that  fair  play  and  a  restoration 
f  the  dignity  and  prestige  once  enjoyed  by  officers  and  non- 

ommissioned  officers  is  the  answer. 

i 

\T  the  last  Appropriations  Act  the  Congress  adopted  a  legis¬ 
lative  rider  aimed  at  closing  commissaries  located  in  the 
Inited  States  if  there  were  commercial  facilities  available, 
low  this  may  not  seem  like  a  very  important  matter  but  if 
could  read  the  mail  that  comes  into  my  office  every  day 
X)ut  this  one  subject,  I  think  you  would  appreciate  more 
id  more  the  importance  of  these  commissaries  to  service  per- 
>nnel.  The  savings  are  not  great,  but  in  some  cases,  and 
irticularlv  for  the  junior  officers  and  enlisted  men  with 
milies,  it  may  make  the  difference  between  a  reasonable 
andard  of  living  and  a  low  standard  of  living. 

Then  there  is  the  question  of  the  limitation  on  weight  al- 


epresentative  Dewey  Short  of  Missouri  is  Chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee.  He  is  a  veteran  of  the  First 
Tt|0r  ^  ^  ar  an<^  ^as  been  a  member  of  Congress  for  19  years. 

^Paragraphs  that  appear  here  are  from  an  address  he  made 
at  the  National  Guard  Conference  at  San  Diego  in  October. 
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Iowan ces  for  the  shipment  of  household  effects.  This  seri¬ 
ously  affects  the  officer  with  a  large  family  who,  succumbing 
to  the  higher  standard  of  living  requirements  of  our  time, 
has  acquired  a  freezer  and  perhaps  a  television  set.  And  woe 
to  the  man  in  the  military  service  who  is  musically  inclined 
and  has  been  foolish  enough  to  purchase  a  piano,  for  he  will 
pay  for  the  shipment  of  that  piano  many  times  over  its  origi¬ 
nal  cost  before  he  is  through.  ...  And  even  if  this  limitation 
is  removed,  I  can  assure  you,  although  most  of  you  need  no 
such  assurance,  that  every  time  an  officer  or  an  enlisted  man 
is  transferred  from  one  station  to  the  next  with  his  family, 
there  are  expenses  involved  for  which  there  is  no  reimburse¬ 
ment  from  the  Government.  There  are  new  draperies  to  buy, 
perhaps  a  bucket  of  paint  and  a  new  screen  door;  there  are 
always  food  products  that  must  be  purchased,  and  many 
other  little  items  which  are  necessary  when  moving  into  a 
new  home.  Perhaps  it  is  time  for  us  to  recognize  the  financial 
loss  involved  when  a  family  moves  in  the  military  services 
and  provide  a  flat  allowance  in  addition  to  the  shipment  of 
household  effects. 

Then  there  is  the  question  of  the  retirement  of  regular 
officers.  There  was  a  time  before  Korea  when  a  regular  offi¬ 
cer,  after  thirty  years  of  service,  could  apply  for  retirement 
.  .  .  [but,  after  Korea  he  was  faced]  with  a  legislative  rider 
which  precluded  his  voluntary  retirement.  There  was  ]usti- 
fication  for  this  action  when  the  war  in  Korea  started,  for  it 
did  not  seem  to  make  sense  to  involuntarily  recall  a  reserve 
officer  or  a  National  Guard  unit,  and  at  the  same  time  permit 
regular  officers  to  retire.  But  for  the  life  of  me  I  can  see  no 
justification  for  continuing  this  restriction  in  the  last  Appro¬ 
priations  Act.  Yet  it  is  there,  modified  to  some  extent,  but 
still  a  restriction  and  one  which  every  young  man,  eyeing  the 
possibility  of  making  the  armed  services  his  career,  has  noted 
and  has  noted  well. 

FINALLY,  there  is  the  “needling"  habit  which  many  people 
in  public  life  as  well  as  those  in  private  life,  are  apt  to 
engage  in  when  they  lose  their  tempers.  I  am  speaking  now 
of  the  popular  pastime  of  berating  the  brass.  Every  time  a 
mistake  is  made  by  our  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force  or  Marine 
Corps  someone  is  bound  to  apply  the  epithet  “the  brass.” 
You  would  think  from  some  of  the  letters  I  receive,  and 
some  of  the  articles  I  have  read,  that  every  general  is  a  tyrant, 
a  martinet,  and  of  Prussian  ancestry.  There  are  probably  a 
few  who  possess  these  characteristics,  but  I  think  it  is  time 
that  the  American  people  were  told  about  some  of  their  gen¬ 
erals.  I  think  it  is  time  that  the  newspaper  editors,  radio 
commentators,  and  members  of  Congress,  call  the  roll  of  the 
general  officers  in  our  armed  forces  to  ascertain  what  sacri¬ 
fices  they  have  made  in  this  latest  war  for  freedom.  When 
that  roll  is  called  they  may  realize  that  war  strikes  home  in 
many  high  places. 
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LET’S  USE  OUR  BRAINS 


A  college  Dean  thinks  we  should  use  our  Generals  Emeritu 


Lt.  Co I.  Jack  C.  Jeffrey 


I  WAS  just  leaving  a  faculty  meeting 
which  had  voted  not  to  renew  the 
Rose  Bowl  contract.”  All  of  us  who 
teach  ROTC  voted  to  renew.  But  when 
they  added  our  votes  to  those  of  the  ath¬ 
letic  department  and  a  few  others  there 
just  weren’t  enough. 

As  I  walked  across  the  campus  my 
neighbor,  Dean  Chester  Wisdom,  put 
his  hand  on  my  shoulder  and  said, 
“Come  on  over  for  a  brandy  after  supper; 
I’d  like  to  talk  to  you  about  a  valuable 
asset  which  is  being  neglected  by  the 
armed  forces.” 

“What  do  you  mean,  Chet?’ 

“We  don’t  have  time  to  discuss  it  now. 
You  can  come  over  can’t  you?”  We  had 
reached  his  front  steps. 

I  said,  “Sure,  Chet,  glad  to,”  because 
I  always  am  glad  to.  The  Dean  is  wise 
in  many  ways,  including  the  selection  of 
beverages.  But  what  I  also  enjoy  is  his 
conversation. 

After  supper  I  listened  to  the  news. 
Then  I  went  next  door  to  see  the  Dean. 

I  walked  in  the  back  doo,r  and  up  to 
his  study.  He  had  my  B&B  all  ready. 
“Hi,  Chet,”  I  said,  as  I  picked  up  the 
glass,  and  sat  down. 

“Jack,  you  know  about  my  assignment 
to  a  D/A  commission,  don’t  you? 

“I  heard  a  rumor  that  you  were  going 
to  teach  us  how  to  live.” 

“That’s  not  quite  it.  I  have  accepted 
assignment  to  a  commission  to  study  liv¬ 
ing  conditions  in  the  armed  forces.  Of 
course,  we  will  make  recommendations.” 

“Chet,  with  your  service  as  a  battalion 
commander,  and  your  academic  back¬ 
ground,  I  am  not  surprised  at  all.  I  only 
hope  that  your  recommendations  are 
acted  upon.” 

“The  thing  is,  there  are  men  much 
better  qualified  than  I  am.  And  they  are 
available  to  the  Department  of  Defense. 
They  are  the  neglected  assets  I  men¬ 
tioned.” 


Lieutenant  Colonel  Jack  C.  Jeffrey, 
Corps  of  Engineers,  was  a  Field  Artil¬ 
leryman  from  1932  (when  he  was  com¬ 
missioned  in  the  ORC)  until  1947  when 
he  transferred  to  the  Engineers.  He  is  a 
graduate  of  Texas  A&M  and  was  inte¬ 
grated  into  the  Regular  Anny  in  1946. 
He  is  now  on  duty  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin. 


“Who  do  you  mean?” 

“Your  retired  officers.  Your  ‘profes¬ 
sors  emeritus.’  Surely  from  them  you 
can  get  a  superior  recommendation  for 
practically  every  military  problem.  And 
from  my  knowledge,  you  don’t  use  their 
brains  at  all.” 

“I  think  you’ve  got  something  there, 
Doctor.  Why,  General  Krueger  could 
just  walk  through  a  regimental  area  and 
come  up  with  both  diagnosis  and  pre¬ 
scription.  Of  course  these  officers  are 
retired  and  many  of  them  are  actively  en¬ 
gaged.  Do  you  think  there  are  many  who 
would  be  willing  to  work  on  service 
problems?” 

“Why,  hell,  Jack.  They  would  jump 
at  the  chance.  I  don’t  know  what  they 
are  doing  but  I’ll  bet  lots  of  them  are 
discussing  the  very  problems  these  civil¬ 
ian  commissions  are  working  on.  The 
very  fact  that  you  use  so  many  civilian 
commissions  indicates  a  need  for  an  or¬ 
ganization  of  experienced  military  think- 

yy 

ers. 

“You’re  right.  When  General  Eisen¬ 
hower  was  Chief  of  Staff  he  established 
a  small  group  of  thinkers.  As  I  remem¬ 
ber  there  were  three  officers  given  the 
duty  of  thinking  on  any  problems  con¬ 
sidered  worthy.  The  press  called  it  his 
‘brain-trust.’  ” 

“Yes,  I  remember  that.  Another  thing 
your  experienced  military  thinkers  could 
do  is  write  your  textbooks.  Do  you 
know  that  all  the  texts  we  use  in  this 
university  are  written  by  recognized  au¬ 
thorities  of  long  experience.  Your  retired 
officers  should  write  your  texts;  they  are 
your  recognized  authorities  of  long  ex¬ 
perience.  And  they  would  put  out  a  bet¬ 
ter  job  than  the  texts  you  were  showing 
me  the  other  day.” 

“How  would  you  set  it  up,  Dean?” 

“Are  you  familiar  with  the  ‘Institute 

for  Advanced  Study’?” 

“Not  very.  I  know  it  s  at  Princeton, 
it’s  directed  by  Dr.  Oppenheimer,  and 
Einstein  studies  there.  That  s  about  all 
I  know.” 

“I  have  been  thinking  that  an  Insti¬ 
tute  for  Advanced  Military  Study  would 
be  a  fine  thing  for  the  armed  forces. 
Selected  retired  officers  would  be  invited 
to  participate  on  a  long-term  or  a  short¬ 
term  basis.  Facilities  could  be  made 


available  for  selected  Allied  officers 
associate  themselves  with  this  Institu 
for  Advanced  Military  Study.  Such 
organization  could  be  used  in  a  gre 
many  ways  to  improve  the  armed  forces 
“The  Princeton  institute  is  a  sms 
campus  separate  and  distinct  fro 
Princeton  University,  isn’t  it?” 

“Yes,  Jack.  They  use  Princeton  main 
for  its  fine  library.  It  is  like  a  small  Am 
post  with  restaurant,  offices,  lectu 
rooms  and  some  housing.  It  occupi 
about  a  square  mile  of  land.” 

“That  would  be  expensive— it  wou 
be  hard  to  swing.” 

“Most  good  things  are  expensive.  Ar 
way  I  have  an  idea  that  it  would  sa 
money  in  the  long  run.  But  that  s  r 
the  point.  The  point  is:  Are  you  goi 
to  use  your  brains  or  aren  t  you? 

“I  wish  there  was  a  less  expensive  w 

to  use  them.” 

“There  is,  but  it’s  not  as  good.  Yi 
could  establish  a  military  library  with 
couple  of  stenographers  near  cities  wh 
officers  retire— like  Fort  Myer,  Fort  Si 
Houston,  and  the  Presidio.  The  r: 
chanics  of  assigning  the  right  work 
the  right  officer  or  committee  could  c 
tainly  be  worked  out.  With  regard: 
stipend,  I  am  sure  that  increasing  tlij 
retired  pay  to  active  duty  pay  would* 
fine.  There  are  a  lot  of  details  that  wo  (3 
have  to  be  worked  out.  The  import^ 
thing,  in  my  opinion,  is  to  make  full  I 
of  our  most  experienced  military  bra  I 
These  brains  are  to  be  found  amijfl 
retired  military  officers  who  have  t:l 
for  deep  and  serious  reflection.  In  U 
academic  field  the  best  articles,  1$ 
texts,  best  thought  come  from  men 
have  passed  the  age  of  vigorous  adj 
and  reached  the  age  of  reflection-I  j 
sure  the  same  would  hold  true  in  \l 
field.” 

“Chet,  you  have  certainly  cornel] 
with  a  thought-provoking  idea.  Why  i( 
you  want  to  try  it  out  on  me? 

“Because  I  thought  you  would  a  e 
with  me  and  I  like  to  be  agreed  w4i 
chuckled  Dean  Wisdom.  ^  j 

“Well,  you  sure  thought  right,”  I 
pouring  each  of  us  another  B&B.  II 
going  to  send  it  to  the  Combat  Foi® 
Journal  if  you  don’t  mind. 

He  didn’t  mind  at  all. 
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TANKS  AND  INFANTRY  AT  NIGHT 

CAPTAIN  HARLAN  G.  KOCH 

hat  are  the  capabilities  of  infantry  and  armor  when  joined  together  in  a  night  attack? 


ptain  Harlan  G.  Koch,  Armor,  was  a 
nember  of  The  Armored  School  research 
Tommittee  which  conducted  the  study 
hat  is  the  basis  of  his  article.  Other 
nembers  of  the  committee  were  Major 
Vrthur  H.  Kennedy  and  Captain 
Dallas  O.  Baker,  both  Infantry,  and 
Captain  George  L.  Miller  and  Cap- 
ain  Matthew  R.  Wallis,  both  Armor. 
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THE  many  interpretations  of  the  correct 
tactics  of  the  tank-infantry  team  in  a 
night  attack  lead  one  to  wonder  if  our 
night  attack  doctrines  have  not  been  too 
flexible.  The  battalion  commander 
should  be  able  to  discuss  a  night  attack 
with  his  company  commanders,  and  the 
company  commanders  with  their  platoon 
leaders,  confident  of  a  common  under¬ 


standing,  rather  than  uncertainty  be¬ 
cause  of  diverse  opinions.  That  the  lat¬ 
ter  is  quite  common  is  attested  by  the 
lack  of  confidence  many  officers  have  in 
the  feasibility  of  night  operations  that 
include  elements  of  armor. 

The  conclusions  I  have  made  here 
were  drawn  from  a  report  written  at 
Fort  Knox  in  1952  by  a  committee  of 
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infantry  and  tank  officers  who  made  a 
research  study  of  tank-infantry  night 
attacks.  The  mission  of  the  committee 
was  to  clarify  the  rather  vague  treatment 
given  the  subject  in  our  instructional 
manuals.  Several  outstanding  battalion 
commanders  and  general  officers  who 
had  participated  in  or  observed  night 
attacks  contributed  letters  giving  their 
views,  and  these  were  consolidated  and 
summarized  in  the  committees  report. 

The  studv  dealt  primarily  with  the 
tank-infantry  team  in  a  pre-planned 
night  attack  against  limited  objectives. 
It  should  not  be  confused  with  night 
meeting  engagements,  night  marches, 
night  ambushes  or  night  raids.  A  re¬ 
inforced  tank  battalion  speeding  down 
a  road  in  column  at  night  to  link  up 
with  a  surrounded  unit  or  to  exploit  an 
earlier  action,  is  not  the  type  of  night 
operation  considered  here.  Those  spe¬ 
cial  operations  are  in  a  realm  of  their 
own  and  are  predicated  upon  many  dif¬ 
ferent  types  of  situations. 

ANIGHT  attack  by  a  tank-infantry 
team  is  made  for  the  same  reasons  as 
other  night  operations.  These  are: 

To  avoid  heavy  losses  which  would 
he  incurred  during  daylight.  A  situa¬ 
tion  might  invok  e  crossing  a  zone  heav- 
ilv  defended  by  tanks  or  automatic 
weapons  that  would  be  prohibitively  ex¬ 
pensive  in  losses  during  daylight.  Major 
General  Ernest  N.  Harmon  (retired), 
commanding  general  of  the  1st  and  2d 
Armored  Divisions  during  World  War 
II,  had  a  contribution  on  this  point.  He 
wrote : 

“We  used  the  night  attack  three 
times  in  the  second  phase  of  the  Battle 
of  the  Bulge  under  similar  circumstances 
each  time.  The  snow  was  deep,  which 
slowed  our  tanks  down  to  about  three 
or  four  miles  an  hour.  We  were  attack¬ 
ing  towns  built  of  masonrv,  in  which  the 
enemy  had  placed  his  tanks  with  the 
muzzles  protruding  out  of  the  windows. 
The  towns  were  on  a  slight  elevation 
from  the  surrounding  country,  there¬ 
fore  our  attack  had  to  go  uphill  [through] 
1200  to  2000  yards  of  open  fields.  By 
lining  up  the  night  before  and  carefully 
getting  the  direction  angles  we  attacked 
at  about  0500  hours  during  the  month 
of  January  in  a  swirling  snowstorm  and 
in  complete  blackness.  We  managed  by 
this  method  to  get  up  to  the  town  and 
in  among  the  buildings  covering  the  fire- 
swept  zone  in  pitch  darkness.  We  cap¬ 
tured  [three  towns]  by  this  method. 
Our  losses  were  practically  negligible.” 

To  achieve  surprise  and  psychologi¬ 
cal  superiority.  This  has  been  a  bone  of 
contention  with  some  infantrymen: 
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“The  tanks  ruin  the  surprise!"  Admit¬ 
tedly,  tanks  create  more  noise  than  in- 
fantrv  that  habitually  uses  stealth.  But 
some  surprise  and  secrecy  may  be  gained 
even  with  tanks,  if  we  have  been  laying 
harassing  fires  on  enemy  positions.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  movement  to  the  attack  position 
these  fires,  largely  increased,  may  cover 
the  clatter  of  the  tanks.  Tank  engines 
should  be  idled  in  the  attack  position 
and  the  drivers  should  be  cautioned  not 
to  race  their  engines. 

A  captured  German  document  stated 
categorically  that  American  armor  never 
attacked  at  night.  One  of  our  battalion 
commanders  wrote  that  surprise  was  de¬ 
rived  by  the  very  fact  that  the  enemy 
did  not  expect  tanks  to  be  brought  onto 
his  positions,  but  had  expected  them  to 
be  used  in  a  rear  area  fire-support  role. 
The  shock  created  by  the  addition  of 
close-range  cannon,  firing  HE-delay,  and 
the  tremendous  firepower  delivered  by 
the  many  tank  machine  guns  give  the 
attacker  a  definite  psychological  and 
tangible  advantage. 

To  gain  a  limited  objective  vital  to 
the  situation.  An  important  terrain  fea¬ 
ture  from  which  to  launch  a  larger  co¬ 
ordinated  attack  the  following  morning 
might  be  the  purpose  for  a  night  at¬ 
tack. 

To  accomplish  the  primary  purpose 
of  any  offensive  action— the  destruction 
of  the  hostile  armed  forces. 

To  maintain  the  momentum  of  the 
attack.  This  is  done  chiefly  to  sustain 
impetus  or  initiative  in  a  situation  re¬ 
quiring  a  twenty-four-hour  attacking 
day.  Lieutenant  General  W.  H.  H. 
Morris  (retired)  wrote  that  the  night 
attack  “prevents  the  enemy  from  laying 
mine  fields  in  his  retreat,  lends  to  the 
continuity  of  the  attack,  and  also  the 
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enemy  evacuates  his  position  more  read¬ 
ily  at  night  than  day.  .  .  .” 

THE  purposes  of  attacking  at  night  are 
fairly  well  known  to  everyone.  But  it’s 
the  “when  and  the  “how”  that  make 
for  success.  The  ability  of  the  com- 
mander  to  spot  situations  which  demand 
or  favor  the  employment  of  limited  ob¬ 
jective  night  attacks  is  of  first  impor¬ 
tance.  The  attack  must  be  so  executed 
that  there  will  be  maximum  control  and 
cohesiveness.  Faulty  organization  of  the 
team,  neglect  of  control  measures,  and 
improper  conduct  of  the  attack  have  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  botched  operation.  Such 
outcomes  have  created  mutual  distrust 
between  infantrymen  and  tankers  and 
have  caused  some  officers  to  question  the 
practicality  of  this  type  of  attack.  Con¬ 
sequently  a  useful  tool  is  in  some  dan¬ 
ger  of  falling  into  disuse.  The  tech¬ 


niques  of  execution  and  planning  mu  \ 
be  more  forcibly  and  clearly  emphasizet  I 
Detailed  reconnaissance  is  importan  ij 
General  Patton  once  stated  that  soldie  | 
must  learn  to  “conduct  lethal  operatioi  ;i 
in  the  dark.”  He  added  that,  “previoi  I 
and  very  accurate  daylight  reconnai  f 
sance  is  desirable  and  limited  objecth 
attacks  are  essential."  The  commam  J 
ers  must  have  an  opportunity  to  exan  j 
ine  the  ground  during  daylight  and  ;  I 
many  infantrymen  and  tankers  as  poss  j 
ble  should  view  the  objective  and  tl 
proposed  direction  of  attack  from  a  vai  j 
tage  point. 

Most  commanders  who  were  que 
tioned  by  the  research  committee  pr 
ferred  attacking  just  before  dawn,  as  j 
permitted  selection  of  fields  of  fire  I 
stop  the  enemy  counterattack  and  ak  I 
permitted  immediate  exploitation  if  tl  * 
enemy  was  routed.  However,  situation 
requirements  and  surprise  variatioi  « 
sometimes  require  that  the  attack  be 
other  times. 

THE  night  attack  should  have  a  wt,  < 
defined  axis  or  direction  of  advan>  * 
with  a  natural  feature  or  some  prorr 
nent  object  as  a  guide.  Trees,  hill  masst)  j 
houses  which  can  be  seen  silhouetfc 
on  the  skyline  or  even  a  low  bright  st 
may  be  used  as  a  guide  to  the  objecti’- ' 
bv  the  base  unit.  The  artillery  prepai,  j 
tion  might  be  concentrated  sufficient, 
to  prove  as  a  guide. 

Difficulty  of  control  must  be  appi 
ciated.  This  is  the  single  most  importa 
reason  for  the  success  or  failure  of 
night  attack.  As  General  Patton  on 
said,  “Except  under  very  favorable  c 
cumstances  of  terrain,  and  where  ve, 
thorough  daylight  reconnaissance  h 
taken  place,  night  attacks  by  armor  a, 
not  economical.”  Rough  ground  d 
sected  by  gullies,  small  streams,  hi; 
paddv  ridges,  and  hills  amplify  the  p< 
sibilities  of  lost  control  and  failure.  T 
nature  of  the  ground  must  receive  cri 
cal  consideration. 

One  of  the  most  flagrant  mistakes 
infantry  and  armor  commanders  in  pla 
ning  tank-infantry  night  attacks  is 
the  selection  of  the  objective.  Oci 
sionally  commanders  select  an  objecti: 
which  is  two  or  three  miles  away  fro 
the  jump-off  lines.  This  usually  defea 
the  attack  before  it  crosses  the  line 
departure.  The  distance  to  the  obj«* 
tive  should  be  limited  to  not  more  th  • 
2000  yards.  It  should  be  a  positic 
easilv  definable  terrain  feature.  T' 
artillery  or  mortars  might  be  called  1 
to  place  an  occasional  round  of  wh; 
phosphorus  just  beyond  the  objective  - 
to  illustrate  the  objective  itself.  Ho- 
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.er,  the  commander  won’t  want  his 
attlefield  illuminated  if  his  purpose  is 
take  advantage  of  the  concealment 
.  darkness.  The  tremendous  difficulty 
«  maintaining  control  at  night  places 
Ids  against  the  success  of  the  attack, 
he  shorter  the  distance  to  the  objec- 
ve  the  better  the  odds  for  success. 

Tank  drivers  and  commanders  must 
;  thoroughly  trained  in  maintaining  a 
dw  but  constant  speed.  Too  often 
nks  run  awav  from  the  infantryman.' 
the  infantryman  advances  ahead  of 
e  tanks  his  position  becomes  unten- 
>le;  if  the  tanks  run  away  from  the 
fantry  the  tank  commanders  might 
ceive  fire  from  their  own  infantry,  and 
ey  have  also  lost  the  close-in  infantry 
otection  they  will  sorely  need  when 
ey  get  on  the  objective.  The  tank 
•mmander  must  assist  his  driver  in 
aintaining  direction  and  spacing.  He 
oes  this  by  establishing  visual  contact 
lead  and  to  his  flanks. 

'  HE  number  of  tank  units  that  can  be 
used  depends  greatly  upon  the  ter- 
in.  Some  of  the  mountainous  areas  in 
,'orea  might  hold  armor  down  to  only 
<ie  tank  which  would  follow  a  road  be- 
veen  the  paddies.  In  open  country, 
"ough,  a  battalion  of  tanks  and  a  bat- 
lion  of  infantry  can  operate  with  rela- 
i/ely  easy  control.  One  outstanding  tank 
ittalion  commander  wrote:  “My  ex- 
■riences  have  indicated  that  more  than 
n  tanks  and  two  platoons  of  infantry 
>nning  around  in  the  same  spot  at 
ight,  results  in  more  confusion  than 
Irward  motion.’’  Another  believed  the 
l*st  organization  was  a  team  in  the  pro- 
]>rtions  of  one  infantry  unit  to  one  unit 
<  tanks  with  a  preponderance  of  infan- 
1/  if  possible.  The  size  of  the  team 
'ill  be  an  important  decision  of  the 
c  mmander  who  will  have  to  take  into 
tnsideration  the  state  of  training  of  his 
mts,  the  enemy,  and  the  nature  of  the 
trrain. 

Control  is  much  easier  if  each  unit 
hows  the  capabilities  of  the  other 
trough  previous  combined  training.  If 
1  is  prior  introduction  is  not  possible 
ten  every  effort  must  be  made  to  “team 
ii  the  organizations  while  they  are 

•  11  in  the  rear.  Means  of  coordination 
tould  be  worked  out  in  the  relative 
uiet  of  the  assembly  area.  The  attack 

*  elf  will  demand  considerable  mutual 
uderstanding  and  preplanned  action 
1  the  two  commanders. 

HE  commander  who  orders  the  attack 
should  definitely  designate  the  team 
i mmander.  If  there  is  to  be  a  company 
f  tanks  and  a  company  of  infantry,  one 
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of  the  two  company  commanders  should 
be  designated  as  team  commander.  The 
selection  might  depend  upon  the  attri¬ 
butes  of  the  two  men,  but  the  officer 
making  the  selection  should  not  over¬ 
look  the  fact  that  the  tank  unit  com¬ 
mander  has  the  best  facilities  for  con¬ 
trol.  His  radio  gives  him  immediate 
contact  with  every  man  in  his  outfit  and 
each  tank  commander  can  relay  infor¬ 
mation  quickly  to  subordinate  infantry 
leaders  through  the  external  telephone. 
Whatever  the  decision,  it  is  important 
that  the  senior  infantry  commander  of 
the  attack  remain  in  close  touch  with 
the  senior  tank  commander  in  order 
that  the  tanks’  communications  system 
can  be  put  to  full  use. 

In  the  "team-up  specific  infantrymen 
should  be  assigned  to  each  tank  and 
they  should  look  upon  it  as  their  tank. 
The  breakdown  of  the  infantry  platoon 
to  the  five  tanks  of  the  tank  platoon 
should  be  done  so  that  the  lowest  infan¬ 
try  commander  can  maintain  control  of 
his  men  and  still  provide  protection  for 
each  tank.  As  Major  General  J.  H.  Col¬ 
lier  phrased  it,  “there  must  be  tanks 
with  infantry  and  infantry  with  tanks.” 
Once  on  the  objective,  the  infantry  re¬ 
main  closely  associated  with  their  indi¬ 
vidual  tanks  or  the  team  dissolves  into 
a  jumbled  mass.  The  tankers  and  in¬ 
fantrymen  should  not  be  given  separate 
assignments  on  the  objective  but  should 
organize  as  a  team  in  a  tight  perimeter; 
each  infantryman  continuing  to  remain 
with  his  assigned  tank.  “Once  the  tank- 
infantry  teams  are  formed  for  the  attack 
they  should  not  be  broken  up  nor  should 
the  composition  of  the  teams  be  changed 
until  daylight,’’  General  Collier  wrote. 

THE  simplest  plan  in  a  night  attack  is 
the  easiest  to  control  and  carry  out.  It 
has  been  demonstrated  on  the  battlefield 
and  in  the  training  that  the  formation 
most  easily  controlled,  safest  to  the  in¬ 
fantry,  capable  of  the  most  firepower, 
and  easiest  to  maneuver  over  the  ground 
is  the  line  formation.  The  infantryman 
should  stay  between  and  behind  the 
tanks  in  order  to  destroy  any  enemy 
tank-hunters. 

The  tanks  move  ahead,  firing  as  they 
go,  and  making  avenues  for  the  infan¬ 
trymen  through  tactical  wire  and  anti¬ 
personnel  mines.  The  tanks  should  be 
twenty  to  forty  yards  apart,  depending 
on  the  terrain  and  the  degree  of  dark¬ 
ness.  The  interval  between  the  tanks 
should  permit  maintenance  of  lateral 
cohesiveness  and  visual  contact  from 
tank  to  tank. 

Some  commanders  advocated  having 
the  infantry  ride  the  tanks  to  the  assault 
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area,  and  then  dismount  and  deploy  for 
action.  In  order  to  avoid  confusion  on 
the  battlefield,  the  unit,  if  possible, 
should  move  out  of  the  attack  position 
deployed  in  the  manner  in  which  it 
will  cross  the  line  of  departure.  There 
should  be  no  change  of  direction  from 
the  line  of  departure  to  the  objective. 
It  is  believed  by  most  commanders  that 
to  deploy  after  crossing  the  line  of  de¬ 
parture  should  be  unnecessary  if  the  at¬ 
tack  is  against  a  limited  objective  less 
than  2000  yards  distant.  This  distance 
should  not  unduly  fatigue  the  infantry¬ 
men  if  the  rate  of  advance  is  properly 
controlled.  Attempting  to  deploy  at 
night  on  the  battlefield,  coupled  with 
the  confusion  that  is  naturally  going  to 
occur  when  the  enemy  opens  defensive 
fires,  will  complicate  and  might  be  dis¬ 
astrous.  This  also  holds  true  for  ar¬ 
mored  infantry;  personnel  carriers  should 
be  left  in  the  attack  position  until  day- 
light. 

If  the  organization  of  the  objective 
calls  for  more  tanks  than  the  unit  can 
control  on  the  battlefield  during  the 
attack,  they  and  their  infantry  should 
wait  in  the  attack  position  until  the  ob¬ 
jective  has  been  taken.  To  have  too 
many  vehicles  following  the  formation 
will  only  clutter  the  battlefield  and  may 
prove  to  be  a  great  disadvantage  in  the 
event  it  becomes  necessary  for  the  as¬ 
sault  team  to  execute  an  about  face. 

The  objective  should  be  strongly  or¬ 
ganized  with  a  tight  perimeter  with 
infantry  in  front  of,  around,  and  making 
contact  between  tanks;  and  a  tank-in¬ 
fantry  team  held  centrally  to  add  depth 
to  the  position. 

THE  growing  mechanization  of  armies 
should  encourage  the  integration  of  in¬ 
fantry7  and  armor.  My  intent  in  this 
article  has  been  to  indicate  the  capabili¬ 
ties  and  techniques  of  both  arms  when 
“teamed”  to  conduct  a  night  attack  and 
to  emphasize  the  value  of  the  night  at¬ 
tack.  The  tank-infantry  team  is  a  lethal 
combination  not  to  be  discounted  and  its 
employment  in  the  night  attack  should 
be  greatly  accentuated.  More  intensive 
night  training  should  be  conducted  to  de¬ 
velop  proficiency  and  confidence  in  night 
operations.  It  should  be  stressed  that  not 
all  situations  will  permit  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  the  tank-infantry7  team  and  these 
situations  should  be  immediately  recog¬ 
nized.  Also  not  all  terrain  is  tank  ter¬ 
rain  in  daylight  or  darkness.  There  are 
certain  limitations  that  if  properly  met 
will  bring  victory'  and  not  frustration. 
Success  in  night  operations  will  inevi- 
tablv  develop  better  understanding  be¬ 
tween  the  tyvo  arms. 
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Let's  Have  Martial  Music 

HANSON  W.  BALDWIN 
The  Saturday  Evening  Post 
31  October  1953 

Bring  back  the  bands!  Break  out  the  swords!  Increase  unit 
and  service  competition;  it  is  the  breath  of  life.  Build  up  the 
elite  units.  Restore  the  authority  of  command,  the  dignity  of 
rank;  give  the  company  commander  power  to  make  and  break 
his  noncoms.  Make  the  noncom  proud  of  his  stripes;  increase 
his  authority  and  prestige.  The  attempt  to  equate  the  tech¬ 
nician  and  the  leader  of  men,  which  started  in  World  War 
II,  has  to  be  modified;  the  troop-leading  sergeant  must  have 
distinctive  arm  patches  and  monetary  rewards. 

Give  the  enlisted  man  at  least  eighteen  months  in  the 
United  States  between  periods  of  overseas  duty.  Treat  him 
as  a  human  being — tough,  hard,  ready,  but  human  not  a 
body,  or  a  number.  Emphasize  leadership;  leaders  make 
morale— not  a  lecture  on  the  history  of  Iran;  not  a  course  at 
the  Food  Service  School.  Standardize,  toughen  and  make 
more  homogeneous  the  now  diverse  sources  from  which  offi¬ 
cers  and  noncoms  come. 

Martinets  and  Mental  Health 

A  Psychiatrist  in 

Psychiatry  and  Military  Manpower  Policy 
Columbia  University  Press,  1953 

I  did  not  feel  that  combat  was  as  likely  to  bring  out  psy¬ 
choneurotic  behavior  as  boredom  and  lack  of  purpose.  I 
remember  one  island  in  the  South  Pacific  which  was  never 
attacked  bv  the  Japanese  and  on  which  the  executive  officer 
was  more  or  less  of  a  martinet.  The  men  developed  an  ex¬ 
traordinarily  wide  range  of  symptoms.  I  saw  boys  with 
hemianesthesia,  anesthesia  of  a  quarter  of  the  body,  gun 
barrel  vision,  legs  in  extension  which  could  not  be  flexed— in 
short,  the  richest  collection  of  gross  hysterical  symptoms  I 
have  ever  seen.  I  felt  very  certain  at  the  time  and  feel  more 
certain  now  that  the  number  of  neurotic  individuals  would 
have  been  greatly  decreased  either  with  good  leadership  or  if 
the  island  had  been  attacked  once  in  a  while  by  the  enemy. 

Mahan  Today 

CAPTAIN  JOHN  D.  HAYES,  USN 
U.S.  Naval  Institute  Proceedings 
November  1  953 

World  War  II,  the  test  of  arms  which  proved  Mahan’s 
thesis,  also  produced  conditions  which  ostensibly  indicated 
that  such  a  thesis  had  become  obsolete.  The  effect  of  this 
has  been  that  now,  in  the  middle  of  the  twentieth  century 
when  wars  and  theories  of  wars  are  leading  topics  of  discus¬ 
sion,  the  works  of  this  man  who  stressed  the  impact  of  war 
on  man’s  progress  are  neglected  and  his  name  has  become  no 
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more  than  a  legend,  despite  the  fact  that  he  wrote  of  Eurof 
in  an  age  politically  and  militarily  very  much  like  our  own 
The  causes  which  produced  this  trend  away  from  Maha 
were  the  aiqflane  and  the  atomic  bomb;  plus  the  emergenc 
of  a  belligerent  Communist  Russia  as  a  great  world  powi 
and  the  feeling  that  the  Communist  threat  could  only  be  ai 
swered  in  kind. 

The  dimming  of  Mahan’s  fame  under  the  impact  ( 
scientific  warfare  can  be  attributed  in  part  to  the  U.  ! 
Navy,  for  despite  lasting  faith  in  his  doctrines,  it  no  long' 
looks  to  him  as  it  once  did.  Before  World  War  II  the  Na\ 
was  still  untried  and  Mahan  furnished  it  with  a  beacon,  bi 
today,  rich  in  its  own  tradition  and  experience,  it  can  esta 
lish  doctrines  in  its  own  right.  The  incentive  to  keep  inte 
est  in  Mahan  alive  in  a  rapidly  changing  world  is  no 
missing.  Mahan’s  works  are  no  longer  required  reading 
aspiring  naval  officers  and  his  volumes  are  left  untouched  c 
the  shelves  of  libraries  in  the  new  joint  institutions  of  mi 
tarv  learning.  The  U.  S.  Navy  does  not  have  the  leisu1 
today  necessary  for  the  type  of  scholarship  displayed  I 
Mahan  and  his  sponsor,  Rear  Admiral  Stephen  B.  Luce,  fin 
president  of  the  Naval  War  College.  No  contempora 
naval  scholars  comparable  to  Admiral  Sir  Herbert  Richmor 
or  Captain  Russell  Grenfell  in  the  British  Navy,  have  con 
out  of  this  war.  None  of  those  who  were  nurtured  c, 
Mahan’s  doctrines  have  grasped  the  splendid  opportunity 
transform  this  penetrating  theory  into  a  working  hypothe; 
for  today’s  situation. 

il 

Artillery — 191 7-1953 

SECRETARY  OF  THE  ARMY  ROBERT  T.  STEVE 

Annual  Conference,  National  Guard  Associati 

The  most:  dramatic  advance  in  our  program  to  build  t! 
firepower  of  our  units  has  been  the  development  of  atoir 
weapons  for  battlefield  employment.  Last  May  as  I  witness' 
from  a  forward  trench  the  firing  of  the  first  atomic  shell  fro 
our  new  280-millimeter  gun  ...  I  was  acutely  conscious 
the  vast  change  that  has  occurred  in  artillery  in  my  tiir 
In  World  War  1  days,  I  trained  as  the  lead  driver  of  a  fie 
artillery  section.  Our  75-millimeter  field  pieces,  each  drav 
by  six  laboring  horses,  had  only  an  infinitesimal  fraction 
the  power  of  the  atomic  gun.  Yet,  by  comparison,  they  we, 
cumbersome  in  operation.  They  moved  slowly  under  ev 
the  best  of  conditions,  sometimes  bogging  down  complete 
They  had  to  be  manhandled  into  position,  and  once  e 
placed  they  had  a  very  limited  field  of  fire.  The  new  gia 
280  has  tremendous  mobility.  It  can  move  along  a  highw 
at  thirty-five  miles  an  hour,  and  across  country  with  ease.  - 
can  be  emplaced  in  a  matter  of  minutes,  and  fired  aroul 
the  compass.  It  is  so  delicately  balanced  that  one  man  c' 
elevate  or  depress  it  by  hand  if  the  power  mechanism  shod 
fail. 
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This  gun  will  greatly  enhance  our  defensive  capabilities, 
hich  is  why  we  have  shipped  some  of  them  to  Europe, 
ltimately,  as  Army  guided  missiles  are  perfected,  they  too 
ill  aid  in  delivering  fissionable  materials  or  conventional 
plosives  in  close  support  of  Army  ground  forces.  The  im- 
>rtant  thing  is  that  we  have  the  gun  now,  and  can  give  our 
dd  commanders  the  capability  of  using  atomic  explosives 
fely  and  accurately  in  darkness  or  in  any  kind  of  weather, 

1  it  should  become  necessary  to  do  so. 

i 

roxing  the  Wings 

I 

SECRETARY  OF  DEFENSE  CHARLES  E.  WILSON 
Press  Conference,  13  October  1953 

The  Press:  Mr.  Wilson,  you  have  been  doing  pretty  well 
placing  military  jargon  with  some  of  your  own  better 
rms.  What  new  term  do  you  have  for  “wing”?  Have  you 
ft  any  ideas  as  to  how  you  can  express  that  better? 
Secretary  Wilson:  It  is  easier  for  me  to  think  of  the 
imber  of  planes  in  a  group  or  the  number  of  groups  in  a 
,ing.  Even  the  same  kind  of  planes— the  Marines  and  the 
avy  don’t  have  the  same  number  of  airplanes  in  a  group  or 
e  same  number  of  groups  in  a  wing.  I  have  discovered 
at.  So  the  wing  business  doesn’t  really  tell  you  anything, 
aat  is  one  reason  all  this  emphasis  on  143  wings  is— I  would 
iow  how  to  fox  that  one  if  I  wanted  to,  you  see,  but— 

The  Press:  Are  you  going  to  drop  the  term  “wing”? 
Secretary  Wilson:  No,  I  don’t  think  you  will  drop  the 
*m  wings,  but  you  use  all  kinds  of  combinations  of 
anes.  We  have  wings  of  tankers,  but  we  don’t  happen  to 
unt  them.  We  have  transport  wings.  We  don’t  count 
2m.  There  are  certain  things  we  count  as  effective  in  this 
ng  business  and  others  we  don’t.  We  have  reconnaissance 
ngs.  We  count  them  in  the  combat  unit,  but  they  don’t 
cessarily  fight  either,  you  see,  so  it  is— we  have  a  great 
my  supporting  aircraft  of  all  kinds. 

The  Press:  How  are  you  going  to  fox  them,  by  the  way? 
Secretary  Wilson:  I  am  not  going  to  do  it.  I  just  said 
,ould  if  I  thought  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  do.  You  see, 
ually,  our  medium  bomber  wings  now  have  just  as  big 
mbers  in  as  the  heavy  bomber  wings  used  to  have,  you  see, 
d  in  a  sense  the  Air  Force  foxed  that  one,  because  the 
avy  bomber  wings  only  have  30  airplanes  and  the  medium 
mber  wings  have  45;  so  when  you  just  switch  that  around, 
a  have  increased  your  air  strength  with  the  same  number 
wings.  That  was  the  right  thing  to  do  for  the  country,  but 
s  fooling  the  wing  business,  the  numbers  racket. 

destroying  an  Illusion 

WALTER  MILLIS 
The  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
23  October  1953 

Here  are  all  sorts  of  ideas,  most  of  them  illusory.  The 
ion  that  by  expanding  our  tactical  air  we  can  withdraw 
mnd  troops  [from  Europe]  is  contrary  to  the  experience 
Korea  and  defiant  of  Air  Force  doctrine;  besides  which, 
‘re  is  no  money  for  expanding  tactical  air,  in  which  Gen. 
uenther  already  feels  himself  woefully  deficient.  The  idea 
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that  tactical  atomic  artillery  (or  air  squadrons)  can  re¬ 
place  ground  divisions  is  unsupported  by  any  practical  ex¬ 
perience;  and  the  whole  subject  of  the  effect  of  atomic 
weapons  used  tactically  on  a  ground  battlefield  is  still  so 
inadequately  explored  and  so  full  of  unknowns  as  to  offer  no 
good  basis  as  yet  for  policy. 

The  idea  that  America  might  soon  retire  from  the  front 
lines,  removing  her  troops  and  leaving  in  their  place  only  a 
pledge  to  bring  up  reinforcements  when  needed  ...  is  again 
quite  unreal.  The  present  trouble  with  the  European  de¬ 
fense  is  precisely  the  thinness  of  the  existing  front-line  shield, 
compounded  by  the  absence  of  trained  and  readily-available 
reserves  behind  it.  Beyond  that,  the  six  American  divisions 
in  Germany  today  (like  the  6th  Fleet  in  the  Mediterranean) 
are  even  more  important  as  a  political  and  diplomatic  force 
than  they  are  as  a  purely  military  force,  and  to  cut  them 
down  would  have  consequences  running  far  beyond  any  com¬ 
pensation  that  could  be  offered  by  new  weapons  or  new 
strategies. 

Communist  Laws  of  War 

I.  N.  STEINBERG 

In  the  Workshop  of  the  Revolution 
Rinehart  &  Co.,  1  953 

On  August  23,  1918,  Latzis,  one  of  the  most  important  of¬ 
ficials  of  the  Cheka,  published  an  article  in  lzvestya,  with  the 
headline— “There  are  No  Laws  in  Civil  War.”  He  proceeded : 

"In  almost  all  periods,  among  almost  all  nations,  the  estab¬ 
lished  customs  of  war  were  formulated  in  written  laws. 
Capitalist  war  has  its  laws  as  stated  in  various  conventions. 
Accordingly  prisoners  are  not  shot;  peace  delegations  have  the 
right  to  immunity;  there  is  an  exchange  of  prisoners.  .  .  .  But 
when  you  turn  to  our  civil  war,  you  will  see  nothing  of  this 
sort.  It  would  be  ridiculous  to  introduce,  or  demand  the 
application  of,  these  laws  which  once  were  considered  sacred. 
Slaughter  all  who  were  wounded  in  the  battle  against  you 
—that  is  a  law  of  the  civil  war.” 

The  Case  for  Horse  Cavalry 

MAJOR  GENERAL  JOHN  K.  HERR 
The  Story  of  the  U.  S.  Cavalry 
Little,  Brown  and  Company,  1953 

To  sum  up,  as  simply  as  possible  for  the  lay  reader,  the 
case  for  the  mounted  cavalry:  wars  flow  over  all  kinds  of 
terrain,  in  all  kinds  of  weather,  and  an  alert  enemy  will  try 
to  fight  in  the  kind  best  suited  to  his  resources.  Korea  is  an 
example  of  this.  And  there  are  many  other  areas  in  the  world 
where  the  country  is  too  rough  and  rugged  for  anything  on 
wheels  or  treads  but  where  mounted  cavalry  and  pack  trains 
can  operate  with  ease.  Mexico,  which  can  be  called  our  soft 
underbelly,  is  an  example  of  that.  Mounted  cavalry  can 
always  supply  many  needed  reconnaissance  reports  which  the 
Air  Force  can  not  furnish  at  night  or  in  bad  weather,  and 
which  the  motorized  armored  scouting  units  now  in  use  can 
not  supply  when  they  are  blocked  on  the  roads  or  unable  to 
move  across  country.  No  foe  within  range  can  hide  from 
cavalry,  in  fair  or  foul  weather,  by  day  or  night,  on  or  off  the 
roads. 
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*  CEREBRATIONS  * 

Our  literate  cocktail-hour  tacticians  stand  to  receive  as  much  as  $10.00  for  their 
contributions  to  this  department.  However,  the  price  for  those  dashed  off 
with  scant  consideration  for  the  rules  of  composition  and  rhetoric  will  be  much 
less.  Hold  them  to  four  or  five  hundred  words  and  type  them  double-spaced. 


There  Ain't  No  Spies  in  Here 

A  military  man’s  wife  is  probably  the 
most  dangerous  potential  espionage  agent 
the  enemy  has— intelligencewise.  It’s  not 
the  personality  but  the  situation. 

She  fishes  for  bits  of  information  to 
help  piece  together  the  other  bits  of  in¬ 
formation  she  picked  up  at  the  neighbors 
and  the  commissary,  because  “There  are 
dozens  of  things  to  attend  to  before  the 
move.”  Quite  naturally  she  tells  the 
landlord  and  changes  the  address  on  the 
furniture  payments,  and  then  the  maga¬ 
zine  subscriptions  have  to  be  changed 
sixty  days  ahead  of  time.  Then  she  has 
to  check  with  other  wives  to  see  what 
they’re  going  to  do. 

Such  a  situation  gives  a  collector  of  in¬ 
telligence  little  leg  work  to  do  before  he 
has  a  pretty  good  picture  of  what’s  up. 

We  must  constantly  remind  ourselves 
that  security  of  information  is  every  mili¬ 
tary  man’s  business.  We  must  each  think 
of  himself  as  a  counterintelligence  agent 
with  definite  responsibilities. 

There  are  a  number  of  “characters” 
you  will  meet  from  time  to  time  who 
must  be  throttled  in  one  way  or  other. 
Here  are  some  of  them. 

The  blabbermouth  at  the  bar  or  on  the 
train  who  wants  to  impress  his  listeners 
with  his  inside  information,  mr.  big 


been  espionage  agents  in  this  country 
for  many  years. 

The  l’vE-ALREADY-SEEN-IT-IN-THE- 

paper  character  vaguely  remembers  a 
general  blurb  about  the  classified  matter 
he’s  reading  so  he  figures  it’s  all  right  to 
spread  the  word  around.  He  might  be 
more  careful  on  Secret  and  Confidential 
matter  but  he’s  quite  a  spreader  of  Re¬ 
stricted  material  since  it’s  “not  very  im¬ 
portant.”  He  doesn’t  realize  that  the 
great  bulk  of  information  gathered  by  a 
foreign  power  falls  in  the  restricted  and 
unclassified  category. 

The  i-guess-it’s-okay-now  character 
talks  freely  to  the  longshoreman  at  the 
port  of  embarkation.  He  figures  the  time 
for  security  is  past.  He  sees  the  civilians 
standing  around  watching  ship  loading. 
Since  they  already  know  quite  a  bit 
about  the  movement  Corporal  John  Doe 
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tells  the  “friendly”  dock  worker  where 
the  ship  is  going  when  asked.  It’s  hard 
to  imagine  a  more  favorable  place  to  col¬ 
lect  intelligence  on  troop  movements 
than  at  the  dock.  Yet  dock  workers  in¬ 
clude  Communists,  as  has  been  proven. 

The  YOU-OUGHT-TO-SEE-THE-NEW- 

stuff  character  is  the  blabbermouth 
who  tells  the  interested  listener  all  about 
the  new  gear  the  outfit  has.  He  likes  to 
talk  shop  with  his  listener  who  appears 
to  know  something  about  what  he’s 
saying.  The  visitor  on  Armed  Forces 
Day  asks  what  “that  little  knob  is  for” 
and  takes  mental  notes  to  fill  in  the 
blanks. 

One  ex-Soviet  spy  said  that  Americans 
were  the  easiest  people  in  the  world  to 
spy  upon  because  of  their  naive,  too¬ 
trusting  attitude. 

The  “interested  listener”  likes  to  get 
information  about  commanding  officers 
and  other  military  personalities  to  sup¬ 
plement  his  rather  extensive  coverage 
gleaned  from  newspapers,  military  peri¬ 
odicals  and  the  like.  This  information 
goes  into  the  foreign  country’s  files.  It 
can  become  important. 

A  contributing  factor  to  the  postpone¬ 
ment  of  the  Iwo  Jima  D-day  was  the 
finding  of  a  piece  of  paper  on  Peleliu 
which  indicated  there  was  a  new  Japa¬ 
nese  commander  on  Iwo.  A  check  of  our 
G2  files  showed  that  he  was  an  artillery 
specialist.  Therefore  elaborate  prelimi¬ 
nary  bombardments  were  fired  to  counter 
the  expected  artillery. 

The  we’ve-got-our-own-little-code 
character  is  the  most  common  of  the  lot. 
Through  his  personal  code  he  can  write 
the  folks  back  home  all  manner  of  classi¬ 
fied  stuff.  He  figures  no  one  gives  a  hoot 
where  he’s  stationed.  But  Mama  tells 
the  neighbors,  who  tell  the  home-town 
paper.  Next  week  there’s  quite  a  write¬ 
up.  “Pfc.  Johnny  Smith  is  now  on  Verde 
Island,  we  hear.  Johnny  is  a  member  of 
the  Thirteenth  Radar  Aircraft  Warning 
Company.  During  his  last  visit  home 
Johnny  told  us  that  it  was  a  highly  secret 
outfit  but  did  say  he  guessed  it  was  all 
right  to  say  he  operated  a  .  .  .”  No  one 
has  to  guess  twice  what  news  service 
picks  up  information  of  that  kind. 

Then  there’s  the  nobody-else-on-the- 


line  character  who  is  a  radio  or  tele 
phone  operator.  He  transmits  when  he 
doesn’t  have  to.  He  gives  out  classifiec 1 
information  on  the  telephone.  The  leasi 
of  his  worries  are  the  regulations  on  com 
munications  security.  The  enemy  who 
monitors  communications  almost  alway: 
oets  vital  information  sooner  or  later. 

The  well-ill -be-damned  characte 
is  conscientious  before  the  flight  ove 
enemy  territory  or  night  reconnaissanci 
patrol.  He  removes  everything  whicl 
might  identify  him  in  case  of  capture1 
Except  a  laundry  mark  up  his  sleeve,  o 
an  IOlI  from  a  buddy  written  on  thi 
back  of  a  laundry  slip.  He’s  surprise! 
when  the  enemy  interrogators  find  it  am 
tell  him  what  outfit  he  belongs  to. 

The  candid-camera  character  is  mui 
der.  His  photos  of  buddies  show  up  al 
sorts  of  things  in  the  background.  Tha 
little  hill  in  one  photo  can  be  pinpointec 
even  the  tree  foliage  is  a  give-away.  Ar 
other  photo  of  a  buddy  against  an  air 
plane  shows  up  a  little  gadget  that  spell 
out  tail-warning  radar  to  enemy  technic? 
intelligence.  This  character  gets  a  shot  c 
the  new  jet  interceptor  which  stopped  £ 
his  field  to  refuel.  He’s  seen  dozens  c 
photos  of  the  plane  in  the  magazines,  s 
he’s  sure  it’s  all  right.  But  he  doesn1 
know  that  all  those  photos  he  had  see 
had  certain  areas  blanked  out. 

One  security  slip  might  set  up  a  situ; 
tion  which  would  mean  military  disaste 
That’s  why  it  is  vital  that  every  soldie 
sailor,  airman  and  marine  must  realk 
his  definite  responsibility  to  counte 
intelligence  and  report  security  slips  l 
his  unit  intelligence  officer. 

Cart.  USMC 


The  Puff  Target 

The  training  of  aerial  observers  in  tf 
adjustment  of  artillery  fire  is  expensh 
and  opportunities  for  use  of  overcrowdt 
ranges  are  all  too  infrequent.  But  whe 
an  observer  has  mastered  the  fund 
mentals  of  artillery  adjustment  and  rad 
procedure  he  can  use  the  substitu 
range  for  actual  firing  that  is  describt 
here.  Of  course,  the  real  thing  would  1 
better  but  that  is  usually  out  of  the  que 
tion. 

Any  artillery  unit  having  an  area 
1000  square  yards  more  or  less  free 
vegetation  and  not  too  rough  for  a  ra 
idly  moving  H-ton  truck,  can  set  up 
Puff  Range.  One  officer  and  three  m< 
can  operate  it  and  if  they  turn  loose  th( 
imaginations  and  ingenuities  they  ci 
add  a  great  deal  of  realism  to  the  opei 
tion. 

A  problem  requiring  four  rounds 
adjustment  and  six  in  effect,  can  be  co ' 
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eted  well  within  the  eleven  minutes 
quired  by  Army  Field  Forces  Firing 
est  for  artillery  battalions. 

The  following  equipment  is  needed: 
rcraft  (with  radio),  a  14-ton  (with 
dio),  two  additional  radios,  a  sheet  of 
exiglas  (12"  x  24"  x  Ms"),  a  sheet  of 
id  paper  (1:20,000),  field  glasses, 
iff  bombs,  and  grease  pencils,  lead  pen- 
s  and  notebooks. 

The  area  you  are  going  to  use  must  be 
rveyed  and  stakes  put  in  every  100 
rds.  This  area  must  also  be  laid  out  on 
id  paper,  adding  additional  lines,  so 
at  you  have  an  intersection  every  100 
rds.  The  area  should  be  marked  every 
0  yards  as  shown  in  Figure  1.  If  the 
;a  is  to  be  used  for  other  purposes,  a 
rtable  marker  can  be  made  from  a  No. 
can.  Flatten  the  can,  weld  a  three 
Dt  iron  rod  to  it  and  stick  the  other  end 
the  rod  into  another  No.  10  can  filled 
th  cement.  Paint  yellow  or  white  and 
irk  with  black. 

The  12  inch  x  18  inch  piece  of  Plexi- 
is  is  placed  over  and  glued  to  the  grid 
per  and  a  right  angle  “plotter”  is  made 
>m  the  remaining  piece.  It’s  a  good 
;a  to  etch  in  marks  every  fifty  yards 
>ng  the  edges  of  the  plotter  as  grease 
ncil  marks  will  rub  off.  This  plus  the 


notebook  and  pencils  are  all  the  tools  you 
need  to  run  your  “FDC.” 

If  there  is  no  high  ground  at  or  near 
the  edge  of  the  range  you  ought  to  put 
up  a  12-  to  15-foot  tower  to  house  the 
“FDC”  and  to  monitor  the  crew  that  sets 
off  the  charges. 

The  two  radios  are  placed  in  the  tower. 
One  is  aligned  with  the  aircraft  and  the 
other  with  the  jeep  radio. 

Now  for  the  puff  bombs.  At  Camp 
Pickett  I  had  them  made  up  locally. 
In  Germany  we  obtained  them  from  a 
local  factory  with  training  funds,  and 
made  to  my  specifications  at  a  cost  of 
about  thirty-five  cents  each.  They  pro¬ 
duce  a  nice  flash  and  give  out  a  good 
cloud  of  white  smoke  that  can  be  seen 
from  an  airplane  at  3000  feet  and  some¬ 
times  3000  yards.  If  you  must  make 
them  locally  here  is  the  “recipe”  for  one 
puff  bomb.  In  a  paper  sack  or  pint  ice 
cream  box  place  one  pound  of  powdered 
limestone,  eighteen  inches  of  detonation 
cord  taped  to  a  cap  (blasting,  non  elec¬ 
tric)  which  has  in  it  six  inches  of  fuze 
time. 

You  are  in  the  tower,  your  two  “puff 
men”  are  in  the  14-ton  with  a  good  sup¬ 
ply  of  bombs,  the  observer  is  in  the  air, 
your  radios  all  work  and  you  have  drawn 


Figure  1.  Use  of  plotter  in  puff  range  “FDC” 

Observer:  “.  .  .  from  base  point  right  eight  hundred,  add  two  hundred  .  .  .” 
“FDC”:  “From  Dog  Four,  left  five,  drop  two  zero.” 


Figure  2.  Target  and  Puff  as  viewed 


by  the  aerial  observer. 

Relative  size  of  burst  is  indicated  by  man 
standing  at  side  of  burst.  Light  object  to 
the  right  is  runway  marker  on  old  Mes- 
serschmitt  base  of  the  Luftwaffe.  Bomb 
craters  may  be  detected  along  a  ridge  in 
the  middle  background.  This  photo  was 
made  with  telephoto  lens  at  about  500 
yards. 
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in  the  GT  line  on  the  Plexiglas.  \ou 
have  told  the  observer  the  location  of  the 
base  point  and  battery  position,  your 
recorder  has  his  pencil  poised,  you  re 
ready  to  go. 

The  first  command  comes  down: 
“From  Base  Point,  right  800  add  200. 
Placing  the  plotter  over  the  grid  measure 
you  measure  first  the  deflection  (keep¬ 
ing  the  “range  edge’’  parallel  to  the  GT 
line),  and  then  the  range  and  mark  it  on 
the  grid.  You  then  call  the  14-ton  and 
give  them:  “From  Dog  four,  left  five, 
drop  two  zero.”  Through  your  glasses 
you  see  the  jeep  drive  rapidly  to  the  D4 
marker,  one  man  dismounts  and  begins 
to  step  off  the  distance  from  D4.  Finally 
he  stoops  over,  straightens  up  and  waves 
his  arms  (indicating  the  fuze  is  lighted). 
You  give  “On  the  Way”  to  your  recorder 
and  he  relays  it  to  the  observer. 

Fire  for  effect  can  be  realistically  given 
by  making  up  half  a  dozen  patterns  of 
fire  on  cards  showing  the  bursts  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  target.  These  cards  would  be 
kept  by  the  senior  puff  man  and  used 
when  called  for  by  number  by  the  FDC. 

The  men  working  on  the  puff  range 
must  be  fast  to  catch  on  and  thoroughly 
understand  the  job.  With  training  and 
practice  they  will  be  able  to  set  off  a 
charge  within  ten  or  fifteen  yards  of  the 
place  designated  by  the  observer.  This 
is  well  within  normal  dispersion  limits. 

The  idea  for  the  Puff  Target  Range 
originally  came  from  the  now  outdated 
FM  20-100,  September  1947.  I  have 
made  several  changes  and  improvements 
over  the  old  method  and  find  that  it 
works  well  and  the  men  like  it. 

Capt.  William  T.  Sampson,  II 

Air  Strike  Control 

After  seeing  numerous  air  strikes  miss 
the  target  by  the  proverbial  “country 
mile”  because  of  faulty  target  designa¬ 
tion  or  identification  I  think  the  job 
should  be  turned  over  to  the  artillery 
aerial  observer. 

I  saw  several  plans  tried  in  Korea,  but 
none  seemed  to  do  the  job  as  well  as  it 
might  have  been  done.  The  reluctance 
of  the  Air  Force  to  turn  over  the  direction 
of  strikes  to  personnel  not  trained  in 
their  methods  and  operating  procedures 
was  partly  the  cause  of  this.  But  it  ought 
to  be  easy  to  set  up  a  course  at  Fort  Sill 
to  train  officers  to  handle  this  job  and 
make  the  air  strike  a  more  effective 
weapon. 

In  close  support  air  strikes,  the  aerial 
observer  has  what  appear  to  be  four  ad¬ 
vantages  over  the  present  methods: 

Familiarity  of  terrain.  The  artillery¬ 
man  usually  has  a  smaller  sector  to  ob- 
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serve  and  flies  more  missions  over  the 
same  area.  And  so  he  gets  to  know  the 
ground  better  than  the  Mosquito  ob¬ 
server.  Frequently  an  artillery  observer, 
through  daily  observance,  is  able  to  spot 
a  buildup  long  before  it  is  ready  for  use. 

Knowledge  of  the  target.  Many 
enemy  positions  are  difficult  to  see  and 
find  and  the  artilleryman  would  have 
the  advantage  in  describing  the  target 
and  recommending  direction  of  attack  to 
the  flight  leader. 

Better  marking  devices.  The  smoke 
rocket  used  by  the  Air  Force  to  mark  a 
target  is  difficult  to  see.  But  the  white 
phosphorus  shell  or  155mm  smoke  shell 
of  the  artillery  can  be  seen  for  miles. 
Smoke  shells  also  make  it  possible  to  use 
different  colors  in  case  of  enemy  decep¬ 
tion. 

Better  knowledge  of  friendly  troop 
positions.  The  accidental  bombing  of 
friendly  troops  is  much  more  likely  when 
the  combat  arms  are  on  the  move.  Closer 
coordination  between  the  infantry  and 
artillery  gives  the  artilleryman  the  advan¬ 
tage  here. 

The  most  difficult  problem  would  be 
that  of  communications,  but  the  idea  is 
basically  sound  and  a  solution  could  be 
worked  out. 

The  Mosquito  pilot  and  observer  have 
done  a  good  job.  But  a  properly  trained 
artilleryman  is  by  training  and  position 
able  to  do  a  better  one. 

Coordination  between  air  and  ground 
forces  would  have  to  be  closer  than  it  is 
to  make  this  system  work,  but  a  commit¬ 
tee  composed  of  men  from  the  two  arms 
should  be  able  to  work  out  a  solution. 

Martin  H.  Jurgenson 

What  to  Do  With  AWOLs 

Before  the  5  th  Infantry  Division 
(training)  was  inactivated  a  few  months 
ago  it  had  developed  an  effective  answer 
to  the  question  of  what  to  do  with  cap¬ 
tured  AWOLs  who  were  serving  stock¬ 
ade  sentences.  The  problem  was  to  train 
and  rehabilitate  these  men— prepare 
them  for  duty  in  Korea. 

The  existing  method  of  instructing 
prisoner-trainees  had  required  the  pris¬ 
oners  to  accompany  regular  units  on 
problems.  This  didn’t  accomplish  the 
objective.  The  prisoners  felt  like  out¬ 
casts  and  their  morale  and  interest  could 


not  be  stimulated.  There  was  a  need  fc  I 
a  method  that  would  make  the  prisonei  { 
feel  that  they  “belonged,”  that  woul 
make  them  proud  of  their  own  accon  » 
plishments.  The  answer  was  a  prisont  - 
company,  commanded  and  led  by  abl 
officers  and  noncoms. 

To  help  orient  the  prisoner-trainees  t  it 
this  new  method,  the  Division  Con 
mander,  Maj.  Gen.  George  Barth,  e:  I 
plained  to  them  this  was  their  opporti  . 
nity  to  get  good  training  and  make  a  sta  1 
in  clearing  their  records.  At  the  end  ( 1 
the  training  period  he  again  spoke  I 
them,  evaluating  their  training,  and  tel  I 
ing  them  of  their  future  opportunity  i 

The  company  commander  formulate  , 
a  plan  which  enabled  the  prisoner  cor  I 
pany  to  work  directly  through  the  dh 
sion  staff  sections,  thus  eliminating  tl  j 
normal  company-battalion-regiment  ro  : 
tine. 

A  100-man  company,  broken  down  in 
four  platoons  of  25  prisoner-trainees  eac 
was  formed.  However,  each  platoon  w 
placed  in  a  separate  phase  of  training 
permit  the  assignment  of  new  appr 
hendees  according  to  the  training  the 
had  received  before  going  AWOL. 

The  limit  of  100  men  was  flexibl 
within  one  brief  period  the  streng 
jumped  to  207. 

Supply  was  the  hardest  problem  in  tl 
administration  of  the  outfit.  The  pr 
oner-trainees  were  in  the  stockade  aloi; 
with  other  men  in  confinement  and 
was  thus  impossible  to  issue  each  m; 
his  own  rifle,  mess  gear  and  field  equi- 
ment.  It  took  considerable  time  to  iss  : 
each  man  his  necessary  equipment  eat j 
day  and  take  it  back  at  night.  In  adr 
tion  each  time  the  men  entered  or  lc 
the  stockade  they  had  to  be  search  l 
carefully.  Sometimes  different  subje/> 
were  scheduled  for  morning  and  aft  - 
noon  sessions,  which  required  reclaimi; 
and  issuing  equipment  at  noontime. 

Thus  the  supply  room  had  the  I'r 
pearance  of  a  miniature  weapons  po, 
with  mortars,  machine  guns,  automa: 
rifles,  and  Mis  in  racks  alongside  shehs 
of  helmet  liners,  helmets,  mess  kits,  teis 
and  poles. 

With  the  cooperation  of  Ordnan , 
two  separate  classes  of  rifles  were  stock* , 
one  completely  serviceable  for  rar- 
firing,  and  the  other  fitted  with  a  mel 
ring  through  the  safety  to  prevent  brer 
ing  down  the  weapon.  Adjustments  !> 
the  firing  pin  and  hammer,  plus  locki? 
of  the  piece,  made  this  weapon  comply 
ly  unserviceable.  It  was  used  for  cr 
mounted  drill  and  for  training  that  <a 
not  involve  actual  firing. 

When  firing  was  listed,  guards  t(k 
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3xtra  care  to  prevent  any  attempts  of 
prisoners  to  escape.  At  no  time  was  there 
i  slightest  attempt  by  any  prisoner  to  use 
lis  rifle  for  other  than  its  intended  pur- 
rose. 

Night  training  and  a  few  other  sub- 
ects  had  to  be  eliminated  and  certain 
>ther  subjects  were  taught  in  private 
ireas.  But  most  of  the  training  schedules 
vere  carried  out  alongside  regular  train- 
ng  companies.  The  prisoner  platoons 
ind  their  security  guards  (approximately 
>ne  guard  to  every  five  prisoners)  ate 
vith  the  companies  when  in  the  field. 
Arrangements  for  feeding  the  prisoner 
■ompany  were  made  a  week  in  advance 
vith  the  company  they  were  scheduled 
o  be  training  with  at  that  time. 

Some  training  was  done  in  the  area  of 
he  stockade,  where  one  large  compound, 
pproximately  400  by  250  feet,  was  con- 
tructed  by  the  prisoners.  Here,  separate 
reas  were  set  up  for  rifle,  machine  gun, 
nd  mortar  instruction,  as  well  as  for 
onferences. 

The  prisoners  also  built  compounds  in 
ach  of  the  four  main  bivouac  areas 
vhere  they  stayed  during  their  final 
/eek  of  training. 

For  identification  the  prisoners  wore 
lack  helmets  with  large  white  circles 
n  each  side  and  large  white  patches  on 
heir  jackets.  Cadre  of  the  prisoner  unit 
/ore  red-and-white  helmet  liners  and 
fficers  wore  green-and-white  ones. 

Fears  that  the  men  would  attempt  to 
scape,  refuse  to  work,  and  create  real 
rouble  proved  groundless. 

“It’s  amazing  how  well  things  turned 
)Ut,”  Captain  Charles  V.  Ickes,  the  com- 
any  commander,  said.  “The  men  real- 
red  they  would  soon  be  in  the  front 
ines  and  most  of  them  were  ready  to 
.ittle  down  to  learn  how  to  become  sol- 
iers— and  to  restore  themselves.” 

During  the  months  the  company  ex- 
ted  only  four  men  had  to  be  disciplined 
'ith  punishment  more  serious  than 
renuous  physical  exercise.  Morale  of 
ie  men  of  the  company  was  high  at  all 
mes. 

They  were  told  that  twenty-four  hours 
ter  they  left  the  port  of  embarkation 
iey  would  be  granted  a  clean  “bill  of 
salth”  by  the  Army  and  would  have 
nlimited  opportunity  for  advancement, 
ince  the  first  group  went  to  Korea,  Cap- 
in  Ickes  received  several  letters  from 
rmer  prisoners  who  had  become  non- 
•mmissioned  officers,  thanking  him  for 
e  training  and  crediting  him  with 
eir  promotion. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  general 
e  prisoner  platoons  exhibited  more  in¬ 
rest  and  ability  in  their  training  than 
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The  Overread  Mechanic 

Literary  genius— or  a  good  old-fashioned  mechanic?  Which  one  do  you  want 
in  your  motor  maintenance  section? 

Actually,  there  is  a  need  for  both:  The  genius  to  run  down  the  various  tech¬ 
nical  publications  and  come  up  with  an  interpretation;  the  mechanic  to  do  the 
work.  Maybe  this  is  a  facetious  statement,  and  maybe  it  isn’t.  You  be  the  judge. 
Here  is  a  comparison  of  some  of  our  preventive  maintenance  publications: 


What 

New  D/A  Form 
461  preventive 
maintenance  serv¬ 
ice  (1  June  1951) 

Companion 

Publication 

TM  9-2810  organ¬ 
izational  mainte¬ 
nance  and  supply 
operation  service 
and  inspection  (2 1 
Oct  1943)  fisted 
as  a  reference  on 
top  of  new  Form 
461 

Purpose  of 
Companion 
Publication 
Information  on 
proper  use  of 
Form  461 

Remarks 

TM  9-2810  was 
superseded  by  TM 
37-2810  (14  Mar 
1945)  almost  six 
years  before  new 
Form  461  was 
adopted 

TM  9-837,  cargo 
and  chassis  truck 
manual  (15  June 
1951 

WD  AGO  Form 
461  (1  July  45) 
referred  to  in  para¬ 
graph  64  of  TM 
9-837 

Guide  for  pre¬ 
ventive  mainte¬ 
nance  services 

Whereas,  above, 
we  showed  a  new 
Form  461  refer¬ 
ring  to  an  obsolete 
manual;  here  we 
have  a  new  man¬ 
ual  that  refers  to 
an  obsolete  form. 

TM  9-819  miscel¬ 
laneous  trucks  (4 
Jan  52) 

New  Form  461 
and  TM  37-2810, 
companion  man¬ 
ual  for  Form  461, 
fisted  as  a  refer¬ 

Guide  for  pre¬ 
ventive  mainte¬ 
nance  service 

TM  37-2810  cov¬ 
ers  old,  obsolete 
Form  461,  not  the 
latest  one 

ence  on  page  303 
of  TM  9-819 

To  further  complicate  printed  instructions,  we  are  informed  always  to  follow 
lubrication  orders.  That  is  fine,  except  that  some  vehicles  are  issued  to  using 
units  before  lubrication  orders  are  published.  Then  we  must  use  the  more  often 
confusing,  temporary  technical  manual.  What’s  a  temporary  TM?  It  is  a  publi¬ 
cation,  such  as  TM  9-837,  that  carries  the  statement:  “This  first  edition  is 
being  published  in  advance  of  complete  technical  review  of  all  concerned." 

Some  temporary  TMs  contain  mechanical  impossibilities;  for  example,  in  one 
case,  mention  is  made  of  the  effect  of  the  ignition  switch  when  trouble  shooting 
the  starter  motor.  The  ignition  switch  is  not  even  part  of  the  starter  circuit! 
Paragraph  233b  of  TM  9-837  is  another  illustration  of  these  mechanical  impos¬ 
sibilities.  Then,  too,  lubricants  are  sometimes  issued  prior  to  the  publication  and 
distribution  of  instructions  relative  to  their  proper  use;  Grease  Automotive  and 
Artillery  (GAA)  is  an  example.  First  instructions  were  to  lubricate  everything 
that  used  grease  WB  or  CG  with  grease  GAA;  then,  hidden  in  an  Ordnance 
newsletter,  was  an  item  that  stated  GAA  must  not  be  used  on  wheel  bearings 
of  vehicles  going  to,  or  being  used  in,  Korea.  Did  you  know  we  now  fill  the 
wheel  hub  completely  full  of  grease?  Where  did  I  get  the  information?  The 
Preventive  Maintenance  Monthly  magazine,  of  course. 

Don’t  get  the  wrong  idea — I’m  not  peeved— I’m  amused  and  well  paid  for  all 
this  confusion.  I  ve  spent  countless  hours  trying  to  gather  information  that 
should  have  been  at  my  finger  tips.  The  average  maintenance  man  needs  this 
information.  However,  since  he  is  not  a  scholar  in  the  fine  art  of  printed  re¬ 
search,  he  should  have  this  pertinent  information  on  his  maintenance  problems 
readily  available.  How  should  we  get  this  information  to  him?  That’s  easy. 

First  of  all,  technical  manuals  should  be  made  loose  leaf,  so  that  when 
changes  occur,  they  may  be  properly  placed  in  the  manual.  This  will  save 
thousands  of  dollars  in  manual  revisions,  and  the  latest  information  will  be  in  a 
place  where  it  may  be  found.  Next,  I  would  publish  one  basic  maintenance 
manual  (loose  leaf)  such  as  TM  37-2810.  Then,  for  each  new  type  of  vehicle 
another  loose  leaf  manual  would  be  published;  this  manual  would  contain  only 
information  peculiar  to  that  vehicle.  As  more  information  became  available,  it 
would  be  published  for  insertion  in  the  vehicle  technical  manual. 

Let’s  do  away  with  newsletters,  bulletins,  magazines,  and  MWOs  and  get 
necessary  information  out  as  part  of  a  TM  in  a  form  where  it  can  be  found! 

One  final  bit  of  advice  to  those  who  write  these  things— when  a  change  is 
published  don’t  hide  the  fact  in  some  index  that  the  maintenance  man  may 
never  see.  Get  the  information  to  the  man  who  can  use  it. 

WOJG  William  C.  Tusing 
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most  regular  companies.  Officers  attrib¬ 
uted  this  to  the  fact  that  the  prisoners 
had  to  pay  strict  attention  to  detail  and 
were  free  of  outside  distractions  from 
training. 

Captain  Frederick  Jenkins 

Counter- fire  Intelligence 

In  a  long-drawn-out  and  deliberate 
defensive  situation  counter-battery  and 
counter-mortar  intelligence  becomes  in¬ 
creasingly  important.  As  the  enemy 
becomes  stabilized,  he  becomes  capable 
of  placing  large  volumes  of  accurate 
fire  on  friendly  positions  from  well 
constructed  and  well  concealed  em¬ 
placements.  While  this  concealment 
works  to  our  disadvantage,  the  relative 
permanence  of  enemy  emplacements 
certainly  is  a  simplifying  factor  in  that, 
once  located,  this  information  is  not  like¬ 
ly  to  become  out  of  date  immediately. 

The  so-called  “third  phase”  of  the 
war  in  Korea  is  a  fine  example  of  a  de¬ 
liberate  defense.  It  would  be  well  in 
light  of  this  example  to  consider  the 
sources  of  counter-battery  and  counter¬ 
mortar  intelligence  available  to  an  in¬ 
fantry  battalion. 

When  the  first  incoming  rounds  land, 
a  loud  demand  for  accurate  counter-fire 
intelligence  arises.  The  S2  has  a  variety 
of  sources  at  his  disposal.  These  include 
air  OPs,  counter-mortar  radars,  and 
sound-ranging  equipment  both  of  the 
observation  battalion  and  the  regimental 
counter-fire  platoon.  However,  infor¬ 
mation  from  these  sources  generally 
goes  directly  to  the  artillery,  and  the 
infantry  battalion  S2  only  hears  of 
them  indirectly.  In  addition,  these 
sources  can  only  furnish  information 
of  a  limited  number  of  guns  at  one 
time.  Certainly  they  alone  cannot  be 
depended  upon  to  provide  complete 
information. 

Sources  within  the  battalion  include 
shell  reports  and  the  battalion  intelli¬ 
gence  section.  Shell  reports  are  useful 
but  have  their  limitations.  It  is  difficult 
to  determine  the  flash-bang  time  when 
you  cannot  see  the  flash  or  tell  which 
bang  went  with  which  flash  or  vice 
versa.  When  the  rounds  are  coming  in 
in  large  numbers  few  men  have  the 
time  or  inclination  to  rush  from  shell 
crater  to  shell  crater  with  yardstick  and 
compass  jotting  down  notes.  Neverthe¬ 
less  much  information  can  be  obtained 
from  estimates  of  direction  by  sound, 
and  information  as  to  number,  type,  and 
caliber  of  incoming  shells,  and  point 
and  time  of  impact.  The  rendering  of 
shell  reports  should  always  be  encour¬ 
aged. 
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The  S2  has  the  organic  battalion 
intelligence  section  to  assist  him,  and 
this  used  to  include  the  counter-fire 
sergeant  whose  principal  duties  fell  in 
this  category.  The  counter-fire  sergeant 
was  at  one  time  in  the  S3  section  and 
later  placed  in  the  S2  section  more 
properly  in  line  with  his  duties.  More 
recently  he  has  been  completely  elimi¬ 
nated  from  the  T/O&E  along  with  or¬ 
derlies  and  bugles,  based  on  the  appar¬ 
ent  feeling  that  he  served  no  useful 
purpose.  My  experience  leads  me  to 
believe  that  if  properly  used  the  coun¬ 
ter-fire  sergeant  is  more  useful  than 
either  orderlies  or  bugles.  In  my  outfit 
the  counter-fire  sergeant,  working  in 
conjunction  with  the  line  companies 
and  the  battalion  intelligence  section, 
proved  to  be  a  most  efficient  source  of 
counter-fire  intelligence. 

Whenever  possible  the  intelligence 
section  manned  two  OPs.  These  were 
connected  by  telephone  and  radio  to 
the  battalion  CP  and  were  also  directly 
connected  with  each  other  so  that  they 
could  coordinate  and  compare  observa¬ 
tions.  Thus  they  could  be  reasonably 
sure  that  they  were  reporting  on  the 
same  shell  or  gun  at  the  same  time. 
The  personnel  manning  these  OPs 
were  especially  trained  and  skilled  in 
map  and  aerial  photograph  reading, 
field  sketching,  range  estimation,  use 
of  the  compass,  enemy  weapons  and 
equipment,  sounds  at  night  and  other 
necessary  techniques.  Each  OP  main¬ 
tained  a  map  showing  enemy  defenses, 
known  gun  positions  and  emplacements. 
Some  information  for  this  came  from 
their  own  observations  and  some  from 
other  sources.  These  OPs  proved  to  be 
an  accurate  and  reliable  source  of  in¬ 
formation.  They  were  able  to  give  rea¬ 
sonable  estimates  of  direction  by  sound 
and  accurate  azimuths  when  flash  or 
smoke  was  observable.  They  were 
able  to  do  this  because  it  was  their 
principal  duty  and  because  they  ac¬ 
quired  skill  with  experience.  When 
possible  they  were  equipped  with  artil¬ 
lery  compasses,  and  BC  scopes  or  20- 
power  telescopes,  and  8-power  binocu¬ 
lars. 

The  counter-fire  sergeant  maintained 
a  special  map  with  overlays  showing 
confirmed  and  suspected  enemy  artillery 
and  mortar  positions.  When  shell  re¬ 
ports  from  the  companies  and  battalion 
OPs  came  in,  he  pieced  this  information 
together.  Estimates  of  direction  would 
be  generally  rather  rough  and  come 
from  sound  estimates,  furrows,  falling 
trees,  and  pattern  of  impact.  With  a 
sufficient  number  of  estimates  the  accu¬ 
racy  increased.  The  counter-fire  sergeant 


with  these  estimates  of  direction  an 
knowledge  of  the  range  of  varioi 
enemy  weapons  could  determine  tl  I 
general  area  from  which  the  fire  w; 
coming.  Within  this  area  he  cou 
check  on  his  map  for  known  or  su 
pected  emplacements  of  the  type  < 
weapon  in  question  or  possible  location 
Usually  he  could  narrow  this  down 
a  very  small  number  of  possibilities.  • 
As  he  and  other  members  of  the  i 
telligence  section  worked  on  this,  thi 
became  very  familiar  with  the  activiti 
of  certain  hostile  weapons  and  hen 
developed  a  fair  ability  at  picking  tl  j 
right  one.  This  information  was  th< 
given  to  the  heavy  weapons  compar 
commander,  artillery  liaison  officer,  S.j 
mortar  liaison  noncom,  higher,  low 
and  adjacent  units. 

The  counter-fire  sergeant  and  otT 
members  of  the  intelligence  sectij 
were  particularly  effective  when  th' 
applied  this  knowledge  in  situatics 
that  were  stabilized.  On  one  occasii 
a  counter-mortar  radar  was  located  i 
the  battalion  area  and  furnished  acc- 
rate  and  valuable  information  of  eneid 
mortar  locations  even  under  advee 
circumstances.  At  times  the  serge# 
was  able  to  determine  coordinates  f 
enemy  mortar  positions  to  within  ti 
meters  of  those  found  by  the  radar,  le 
was  not  that  accurate  always,  to  be  sui, 
but  he  didn’t  have  to  be  turned  on  ad 
warmed  up  either.  After  the  radar  Id 
moved  elsewhere,  it  at  least  had  left  s 
with  some  idea  of  how  well  we  co^d 
help  ourselves.  I’ll  admit  this  ink- 
mation  did  not  always  enable  us  o 
knock  out  enemy  weapons,  but  it  >d 
help  our  artillery  and  mortars  to  sileil 
them,  which  is  the  next  best  thing. 

Sometimes  simpler  and  more  dii-t 
measures  can  be  taken  as  the  tiifi 
when  our  battalion  was  pestered  by  n 
enemy  recoilless  weapon  which  wod 
use  one  position  for  a  very  short  tiif 
and  then  hurry  on  to  another  to  a\  c 
our  counter-fire.  In  doing  this  it  seer* 
to  use  only  certain  positions,  so  n 
mortars  zeroed  in  on  one  of  those  pjl 
tions  and  waited.  The  next  time 
enemy  recoilless  rifle  crew  appeared ir 
that  position  it  disappeared  in  a  blid 
ing  flash  of  prearranged  mortar  rouds 
The  point  to  be  emphasized  is  ia 
there  are  many  agencies  for  courii 
mortar  and  counter-battery  intelligei  e 
but  the  usefulness  of  the  counter 
sergeant  and  the  sources  of  informa 
available  within  the  infantry  batta)i 
must  not  be  overlooked.  Shell  rep't 
and  OPs  can  really  help. 

Capt.  Lothrop  Mittenth^ 
Infantry-USAR 
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The  Month’s  Comment 


Points  of  View  AUSTERITY 


“We  can  no  longer  prepare  for  every  con- 
eivable  kind  of  war.” 

Roger  M.  Kyes 

Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense 

“There  are  certain  kinds  of  situations  where 
srtain  military'  strength  might  be  necessary, 
nd  they  have  to  be  provided  for.” 
i  Charles  E.  Wilson 

;  Secretary  of  Defense 

“There  is  no  sacrifice— no  labor,  no  tax,  no 
:rvice— too  hard  for  us  to  bear  to  support  a 
igical  and  necessary  defense.” 

Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 
President  of  the  United  States 


Reenlistment  Blues 

1  S  a  man  who  once  gloried  in  the  affluence  of 
l  a  $75  reenlistment  bonus,  one  of  our  edi- 
,)rs  was  momentarily  stunned  by  the  report 
lat  Admiral  Arthur  Radford  was  beating  the 
aims  for  reenlistment  allowances  of  $1,000 
>  $1,500.  Recovering,  he  got  a  bit  dogmatic. 
[  can  guarantee  they’ll  rue  the  day  they  ever 
ut  that  kind  of  a  carrot  out  in  front  unless 
iey  provide  some  kind  of  workable  built-in 
-vice  that  will  get  rid  of  the  incompetents,” 
|e  said.  “In  my  day  the  $75  bonus  given  for 
iree  years  of  service  used  to  bring  the  profes- 
onal  privates  reeling  to  the  recruiting  stations 
mg  before  the  90-day  grace  period  expired. 

.  .  Still,  it’s  pretty  interesting.  What’s  the 
pper  age  limits  for  enlisting  nowadays?  If 
le  Admiral  comes  through  I  might  be  talked 
ito  another  hitch  or  two.” 

In  a  more  serious  vein  he  went  on  to  observe 
iat  the  Admiral’s  proposition  would  have 
erit  only  if  there  was  some  kind  of  a  sliding 
ale  of  payments  that  reflected  the  actual  and 
itential  worth  of  the  man  to  the  service. 
3me  kind  of  (and  we  shudder  to  utter  the 
ords)  efficiency  rating  ought  to  be  devised 
^at  would  make  it  possible  for  the  Army  to 
iy  the  highest  bonus  to  the  young  and  intel- 
?ent  Pfc  or  corporal  whose  potential  worth  to 
e  Army  would  make  a  $1,000  bonus  a  bar- 
iin  for  the  government.  Trouble  with  a  rat- 
g  system  is  that  there  would  be  a  strong 
ndency  to  give  all  master  sergeants  the  high- 
t  ratings  and  scaling  them  down  according 
the  number  of  stripes  the  man  wears.  Such 
procedure  would  make  the  bonus  arrange- 
ent  only  a  little  better  than  a  fixed  payment 
r  time-servers  who  can’t  be  faulted  out  of  the 
rvice  on  account  of  behavior  or  performance, 
’ak  though  the  latter  be. 
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TOR  the  quotation  of  the  month  we  select  the  statement  made  by 
1  Senator  John  C.  Stennis  to  newsmen:  “We  must  have  a  lot  of  aus¬ 
terity  in  our  military.” 

The  Senator  said  it  well  and  truly,  for  the  austere  soldier  (sailor  and 
airman)  is  indeed  a  paragon  of  the  military  virtues.  The  austere  fight¬ 
ing  man  lives  plainly.  He  leads  a  dedicated  life.  He  is  a  disciplined 
individual.  There  are  never  enough  of  him. 

Austerity  in  army  organization  and  equipment  is  also  highly  de¬ 
sirable.  Where  there  is  austerity  there  is  an  absence  of  frills  and  fat 
and  indolence.  An  austere  army  is  one  where  brains,  skills,  machines 
and  fire  power  are  welded  into  a  highly  competent  fighting  machine. 

There  are  some  things  that  austerity  does  not  mean.  The  lean  and 
hungry  soldier  is  the  very  epitome  of  the  austere  soldier,  but  the  lean 
and  hungry  soldier  is  not  a  soldier  on  starvation  rations.  Rather  he  is 
a  fighting  man  who  eats  just  enough  to  stay  at  peak  strength,  shunning 
the  waste  of  surplus  flesh  and  flabby  muscle. 

And  so  it  is  with  an  austere  army.  An  army  that  is  forced  by  short¬ 
sighted  economies,  or  selfish  interests,  or  simple  ignorance  to  spread 
itself  so  thin  that  it  becomes  too  weak  to  perform  its  missions  is  not 
an  austere  army.  To  be  forced  to  do  without  essential  manpower,  skills, 
machines  and  weapons  is  not  austerity. 

Austerity  is  not  achieved  by  depriving  a  combat  unit  of  essential 
radios  because  the  unit  has  too  many  men  engaged  in  communications. 
Austerity  doesn’t  mean  that  an  army  should  do  without  trucks,  heli¬ 
copters  and  cargo  aircraft  because  the  enemy  has  so  few  of  them  and 
therefore  does  without.  Austerity  doesn’t  mean  disparaging  an  army’s 
insistence  that  it  must  have  every  machine  and  weapon  that  can  be 
devised  that  is  useful  to  it,  whether  it  be  a  tiny  electronic  gadget  or 
an  “atomic’’  cannon.  Austerity  doesn’t  mean  cutting  so  deeply  into 
“overhead’’  that  combat  units  must  support  themselves  at  a  cost  to  their 
fighting  efficiency.  Austerity  certainly  doesn’t  mean  depriving  an  army 
of  men  who  have  the  qualities  of  leadership  and  the  intelligence  and 
education  needed  to  operate  the  machines  an  army  must  have. 

Austerity  also  doesn’t  mean  that  the  soldier  and  his  family  should 
be  denied  the  opportunity  of  creating  a  happy  home  life,  of  having 
educational  and  cultural  opportunities,  and  self-respect.  Austerity  isn’t 
achieved  by  making  slighting  remarks  about  the  “unproductivity  of 
the  military.” 

ILL  such  fraudulent  attempts  to  secure  austerity  would  result  in 
■■  exactly  what  Senator  Stennis  was  trying  to  destroy  in  his  comment. 
He  was  referring  to  the  need  for  a  strong  positive  moral  tone  in  the 
military  services  that  would  give  individual  soldiers,  sailors  and  air¬ 
men  of  all  ranks  the  strength  to  resist  the  iniquitous  blandishments 
and  tortures  of  Communist  “brain  washers.” 

The  danger  is  real.  We  seem  to  be  moving  into  another  period  of 
non-shooting  war  and  the  tendency  to  cut,  curtail  and  deprive  the 
military  services  will  be  strong  and  persistent.  There  will  be  state¬ 
ments  that  it  can  be  done  without  reducing  fighting  strength.  There 
will  be  more  attempts  to  make  military  men  second-class  citizens. 

When  austerity  is  offered  we  must  look  the  package  over  carefully 
to  see  that  it  is  really  austerity  and  not  an  ersatz  product  that  will 
leave  us  dangerously  weakened. 
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CAREER  MANAGEMENT  AND  Y OUR  FUTURE 

THIS  is  the  fourth  in  the  series  of  articles  on  Career  Management  and  how  it  works.  If  yoi 
■  have  any  comment  or  questions  on  this  series  please  feel  entirely  free  to  write  the  editors  c 

Career  Management  Division. 


Assignment  of  Overseas  Returnees 


“I  just  got  my  new  Zl  assignment, 
and  darned  if  I’m  not  being  sent  half¬ 
way  across  the  country.  Why  can’t 
those  people  ever  assign  me  near 
home?” 

THIS  has  been  said  at  least  once  by  al¬ 
most  every  officer.  The  assignment 
business  is  a  mysterious  thing  to  most 
officers,  and  this  article  will  tell  you 
something  of  what  goes  on  in  your  Ca¬ 
reer  Management  (CMD)  branch  when 
you  are  reported  available  for  an  assign¬ 
ment  in  the  United  States  after  a  long 
stint  overseas.  All  officers  should  realize 
that  there  must  be  a  tie-in  between  three 
important  factors— the  officer’s  wishes, 
the  development  of  his  career,  and  the 
requirements  for  officer  personnel  in  the 
major  conus  commands. 

You  have  a  right  to  know  how  you  are 
picked  for  your  new  post.  Here  is  how 
it  works.  About  four  months  before  you 
complete  your  overseas  tour  you  are  re¬ 
ported  for  reassignment  by  the  overseas 
commander  to  the  Department  of  the 
Army.  When  this  happens  your  career 
branch  consults  your  Form  66  to  deter¬ 
mine  what  civilian  and  military  educa¬ 
tion  you  have  had,  what  MOSs  you  are 
qualified  in,  where  you  have  been  as¬ 
signed  in  the  past,  and  a  variety  of  other 
pertinent  facts. 

It  is  an  axiom  of  the  service  that  “the 
needs  of  the  service  must  be  considered 
first.”  Still  Career  Management  tries  to 
assign  an  officer  near  his  area  of  prefer¬ 
ence  if  it  possibly  can.  Assignment  offi¬ 
cers  must  give  careful  consideration  to 
many  factors. 

Here  are  a  few  examples.  If  you  are 
1st  Lieutenant  Brown,  Infantry,  and 
most  of  your  time  in  the  service  has  been 
spent  as  an  athletic  director,  MOS  5661, 
it  would  not  be  logical  for  us  to  assign 
you  to  a  unit  near  your  home  town  as  a 
National  Guard  organization  and  train- 
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ing  advisor,  MOS  2150.  You  aren  t 
qualified  for  that  duty.  But  you  may 
be  assigned  as  a  platoon  leader  (armored 
infantry  unit  commander,  MOS  1560) 
in  order  to  make  you  a  better  infantry¬ 
man.  Or,  if  you  are  primarily  an  artillery 
unit  commander,  MOS  1193,  and  you 
are  needed  at  Fort  Sill,  it  would  not 
make  sense  to  assign  you  to  Fort  Dix  as 
an  I&E  officer,  MOS  5004,  just  because 
your  home  is  in  Newark  and  there  is  a 
vacancy  for  an  I&E  officer  at  Dix.  If  in 
this  case  you  had  had  a  good  amount  of 
experience  in  both  MOSs,  you  might 
very  easily  be  assigned  to  the  vacancy 
which  coincides  with  your  desires. 

You  would  be  surprised  at  the  number 
of  assignments  which  do  not  coincide. 
You  often  hear  of  the  times  when  this  is 
not  the  case,  but  seldom  does  a  fellow 
officer  tell  of  the  times  when  “I  got  what 
I  wanted.” 

Many  of  you  desire  to  attend  your 
branch  school  for  one  course  or  another, 
and  you  note  this  fact  on  your  Prefer¬ 
ence  Cards.  If  you  are  qualified,  some 
of  you  will  wonder  why  you  don’t  get  to 
attend  school  on  a  TDY  basis,  en  route 
to  your  new  assignment.  You  know  full 
well  that  going  to  school  TDY  en  route 
is  the  most  economical  way  to  go  and  we 
know  it,  too.  But  the  time  element  is 
very  important  when  we  talk  about 
schooling.  For  example,  if  you  are  to  re¬ 
turn  in  September  and  the  class  you 
should  attend  doesn’t  start  until  4  Janu¬ 
ary,  it’s  out  of  the  question  to  order  you 
to  school  45  to  90  days  early.  You  will 
have  to  go  directly  to  your  new  post,  and 
apply  for  the  school  at  a  later  date. 

How  about  the  Preference  Card?— the 
most  maligned  piece  of  paper  the  Army 
ever  made  official!  This  form  is  consulted 
prior  to  each  assignment  and,  whenever 
consistent  with  the  requirements  and 
with  the  qualifications  of  the  individual 
officer,  he  is  assigned  according  to  his 


preferences.  In  fact,  your  statement  o 
preference  is  considered  so  important  b 
CMD,  that  a  new  form  is  being  d 
signed.  The  new  one  probably  will  be 
full-sized  sheet,  much  easier  to  unde!| 
stand,  with  complete  instructions  on  tf  j 
back.  The  Army  areas  and  overseas  the  ; 
ters  are  listed,  as  are  some  special  prefe  > 
ence  assignments.  We  think  the  ne 
form  will  be  a  big  improvement  over  tf  I 
present  one.  All  you  will  have  to  do  w:'  i 
be  to  read  the  instructions  carefully,  loc 
at  the  map  on  the  back,  and  take  time 
think  about  what  you  want  to  check. 

We  should  mention  another  very  irf 
portant  factor:  priority  of  needs.  Ea<j 
requisitioning  agency  or  headquarte  ; 
lists  its  requirements  on  its  requisitk 
according  to  the  immediate  need  for 
certain  position.  Career  Manageme 
must  do  its  best  to  heed  that  priorit 
Closely  allied  to  this  priority  is  the  fa5: 
that  some  jobs  require  a  higher  degree 
skill  and  experience  than  others.  For  i; 
stance,  the  assignment  officer  would  : 
doing  an  injustice  to  the  officer  if  he  ;; 
signed  a  young  lieutenant  with  onlyi 
grade  school  education  to  fill  the  r| 
quirement  for  a  college  ROTC  instri- 
tor.  Obviously,  this  would  be  a  case/ 
malassignment.  Lots  of  thought  goes  ir> 
each  assignment. 

The  assignment  business  is  not  ar- 
trary.  The  officers  in  CMD  have  hear, 
and  if  they  know  what  you  want  tf/ 
may  be  able  to  get  it  for  you.  But  tf/ 
can’t  read  your  minds,  either  collective 
or  individually.  Be  sure  your  Prefered 
Card  states  your  desires  clearly.  If  y1 
aren’t  sure  what  you  asked  for  on  yd 
old  card  get  a  new  one  from  your  ad|* 
tant  and  mail  it  to  the  Chief  of  yd 
Branch.  If  necessary,  attach  a  note  d 
ting  forth  clearly  any  compassionate  r 
special  consideration. 

[Next  month:  Army  Aviation ] 
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Irons  in  the  Fire 


:ork-Lift  Truck  Puts  Trailers  on  Flatcars 


An  attachment  that  enables  a  standard,  heavy-duty  fork-lift  truck  to  position  a  high- 
vay  trailer  on  a  railroad  flatcar  in  a  matter  of  minutes  has  been  developed. 

The  attachment  was  designed  for  use  with  the  standard  26,000-lb.  capacity  Ross 
’ork-Lift  Truck,  a  product  of  Clark  Equipment  Company. 

The  fork  truck  is  modified  to  allow  speedy  side-loading  and  unloading  of  highway 
railers  up  to  35  feet  in  length  onto  a  specially  designed  railway  car  which  will 
ransport  two  trailers.  The  modification  consists  of  a  special  short  upright  and  a  stand- 
rd  side-shifter  with  toed-in  forks  that  support  a  pin  which  fits  into  a  recess  at  the 
ront  end  of  the  trailer. 

After  the  lift-truck  has  engaged  the  recess  or  “toe-plate”  of  the  trailer,  it  maneuvers 
he  trailer  aboard  the  rail  car  and  locks  the  trailer  in  place  by  dropping  the  trailer 
ingpin  in  a  slot  in  the  stanchion  of  the 


Dne  Engine — Four  Motors 

A  German  has  invented  a  motor  ve- 
icle  that  has  one  engine  that  drives  four 
rotors— one  to  each  wheel.  Science  Serv- 
:e  reports  that  the  central  engine  is  a 
7 5 -horsepower,  eight-cylinder  diesel  that 
rives  an  oil  pump.  This  pump  forces  oil 
nder  pressure  through  flexible  tubes  to 
il  motors  mounted  on  the  wheels  of  the 
ehicle.  These  oil  motors  drive  the 
/heels.  Since  no  gears  are  involved,  the 
/stem  provides  stepless  speed  control.  To 
o  faster  you  push  down  on  the  accelera- 
)r.  To  reduce  speed,  lift  your  foot  and 
le  oil  motors  brake  the  vehicle. 


railway  car. 

the  North  Pole,  are  nearing  completion. 

So  lightning  fast  is  the  new  system  that 
a  warning  signal  will  be  picked  up  and 
transmitted  to  the  U.S.  within  seconds  of 
the  time  an  enemy  aircraft  comes  within 
range.  It  is  expected  that  this  will  give 
the  USAF  defense  forces  a  six-hour 
warning. 

The  new  equipment  sounds  a  warning 
automatically  whenever  aircraft  approach 
—greatly  reducing  the  number  of  person¬ 
nel  needed  for  service  in  the  Arctic.  The 
installation  is  by  Western  Electric  Co. 

Seeing-Eye  Airplane 


Miniature  Wrist  Radio 

An  experimental  wrist  radio  able  to 
pick  up  broadcasts  within  a  range  of  40 
miles,  has  been  developed  by  Army  Signal 
Corps  Engineering  Laboratories,  Fort 
Monmouth,  N.  J.  as  a  means  of  further 
exploring  the  possibilities  of  miniaturiza¬ 
tion.  It  has  been  dubbed  the  “Dick 
Tracy,”  although  it  does  not  transmit. 
The  two  and  five-eighths  ounce  radio  is 
worn  on  the  wrist  in  the  same  manner  as 
a  watch.  The  set  is  contained  in  a  Plexi¬ 
glas  case  two  inches  long,  one  and  an 
eighth  inches  wide,  and  three  quarters  of 
an  inch  thick.  Its  Lilliputian  size  is  made 
possible  through  replacement  of  the  con¬ 
ventional  vacuum  tube  with  five  tiny 


Germanium-veined  parts  designated  as 
transistors  and  by  other  miniature  com¬ 
ponents.  A  short  antenna  wire  and  a  cord 
connecting  the  radio  with  the  hearing  aid 
type  of  receiver  worn  on  an  ear  are  con¬ 
cealed  up  the  user’s  sleeve. 


>eechcraft  T-34A  Delivered 

The  first  production  models  of  the 
eechcraft  T-34A  “Mentor”  trainer  are 
eing  delivered  to  the  USAF.  The  Air 
orce,  which  has  ordered  a  sizable  num- 
3r  of  T-34s,  will  give  it  a  series  of  op- 
‘ational  suitability  tests.  The  Beechcraft 
-34  is  an  all-metal  low-wing  cantilever 
■onoplane  with  fully  retractable  tricycle 
riding  gear.  It  has  a  top  speed  of  189 
tiles  per  hour  and  a  cruising  speed  of 
73  miles  per  hour  at  60  percent  power. 

has  a  service  ceiling  of  20,000  feet  and 
maximum  range  of  975  miles. 


automatic  Radar  Units 

The  experimental  units  of  a  line  of 
itomatic  radar  stations  1,200  miles  from 


This  first  flight  photograph  of  the  new  United  States  Air  Force  RC-121C  radar 
airplane  shows  the  top  “shark’s  fin”  and  lower  “big  bulge”  radome  installations  of  the 
giant  Super  Constellation-type  airplane.  Adapted  for  special  defense  missions,  the 
long-range  Lockheed  transport  carried  America’s  most  powerful  search  radar  to  high 
altitudes  for  line-of-sight  surveillance.  The  flying  radar  stations  can  locate  sneak 
raiders  and  can  stay  airborne  for  extended  periods  of  time.  Similar  radar  planes  are  in 
production  at  Lockheed  for  the  Navy,  which  plans  to  use  them  as  far-ranging  forward 
eyes  of  the  fleet. 
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THE  ARTILLERY  SCHOOL 

Improvements  in  Gunnery 

Various  refinements  and  amplifications 
in  gunnery  technique  and  procedures  have 
been  incorporated  in  resident  instruction  at 
TAS  since  the  publication  of  FM  6-40, 
“Field  Artillery  Gunnery,”  in  1950. 

Precision  Fire  Procedure.  A  single 
procedure  for  the  conduct  of  precision  fire 
has  been  developed.  Applicable  to  an  angle 
“T”  less  than  1 00  mils  as  well  as  an  angle 
of  100  mils  or  greater,  the  procedure  elimi¬ 
nates  the  necessity  for  the  observer  sensing 
deviation  in  yards  in  fire  for  effect. 

This  method  prescribes  that  a  ViS  factor 
will  be  used  in  fire  for  effect  regardless  of 
the  size  of  the  angle  “T,’  unless  a  deflec¬ 
tion  bracket  of  less  than  one  “S”  exists.  (If 
the  existing  bracket  is  less  than  one  “S,”  it, 
of  course,  is  split.)  When  the  value  is 
computed  to  be  smaller  than  2,  a  minimum 
value  of  2  is  arbitrarily  assigned.  This  fa¬ 
cilitates  both  the  establishment  and  split¬ 
ting  of  a  2-mil  deflection  bracket  to  obtain 
a  correct  deflection. 

The  major  advantages  of  the  new  pro¬ 
cedure  are  three:  (1)  Simplified  teaching; 
only  one  observer  procedure  need  be 
taught.  (2)  More  rapid  and  accurate  com¬ 
munication;  several  transmissions  between 
the  FDC  and  the  observer  are  eliminated. 
(3)  FDC  technique  simplified. 

“Record  of  Precision  Fire”  Form.  In 
conjunction  with  the  procedure  described 
above,  a  new  “Record  of  Precision  Fire” 
form  has  been  developed.  On  the  face  of 
the  new  form,  a  space  is  provided  for  com¬ 
plete  initial  data,  adjusted  data,  deflection 
correction,  and  GFT  setting;  the  face  also 
serves  as  a  complete,  permanent  record  of 
the  precision  mission.  Printed  on  the  re¬ 
verse  side  is  the  revised  FDC  sensing  table 
and  the  new  ViS  table  for  quick  reference. 
This  item  is  not  yet  available  for  purchase 
through  the  TAS  Book  Department. 

Range  Corresponding  to  Adjusted 
Elevation.  Using  the  graphic  firing  table 
(GFT)  to  determine  range  corresponding 
to  the  adjusted  elevation  has  been  found  as 
reliable  as  interpolating  for  range  in  the 
tabular  tables.  Since  final  firing  data  are 
taken  from  the  GFT,  the  preciseness  of 
tabular  interpolation  for  range  is  not  neces¬ 
sary. 

Range  Deflection  Fan.  The  procedure 
for  marking  the  deflections  opposite  the 
100  intervals  on  the  range  deflection  fan 
has  been  refined  to  delete  the  zeros.  Thus 
“2800”  now  appears  as  “28”;  and  “100,” 
as  “1.”  Except,  the  marking  of  “3200”  has 
been  changed  to  read  simply  “0”;  this  tech¬ 
nique  eliminates  the  possibility  of  an  in¬ 
experienced  operator  reading  a  deflection  in 
excess  of  3200.  In  addition,  the  appropriate 
deflection  is  now  marked  on  the  left  edge 
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of  the  fan  for  both  the  red  and  black  series 
of  deflection  figures.  The  black  “T”  is 
placed  below  the  black  figure  on  the  left 
edge.  Since  the  deflection  reading  is 
always  made  from  left  to  right,  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  figures  on  the  left  edge  serves 
to  militate  against  a  100  deflection  reading 
error. 

Instruction  for  USAR  Units 

The  fire  support  coordination  center  is 
the  subject  of  classes  presented  by  two 
officers  of  the  TAS  staff  and  faculty  to 
USAR  units  throughout  the  Fourth  Army 
area.  The  purpose  of  this  instruction  was 
to  familiarize  reserve  units  with  the  latest 
developments  and  technique  in  fire  support 
coordination. 

Effectiveness  of  Resident  Courses 

Steps  were  recently  taken  here  to  in¬ 
crease  the  effectiveness  of  study  assign¬ 
ments  for  resident  courses  at  TAS.  All 
such  assignments  have  undergone  a  com¬ 
plete  re-examination  to  insure  realism.  Con¬ 
currently,  certain  techniques  were  adopted 
to  emphasize,  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
student,  the  importance  of  scheduled  home¬ 
work.  None  of  the  material  covered  by  a 
study  assignment  is  directly  presented  in 
classroom  instruction;  students  are  held  ac¬ 
countable  for  preparing  it  by  “pop  writs” 
and  end-of-course  examinations.  Review 
sessions,  employing  the  conference  tech¬ 
nique,  and  practical  exercises  are  used  to 
correlate  “homework”  with  material  given 
in  classes. 

For  the  Artillery  Officer  Advanced 
Course,  a  program  on  effective  study  has 
been  presented,  stressing  the  advantages  of 
an  organized  study  plan  including  a  regular 
time  and  place  for  study. 

Revision  of  FM  6-40 

The  artilleryman’s  “bible”— FM  6-40, 
Field  Artillery  Gunnery ,  dated  January 
1950— is  under  revision  at  TAS.  The  new 
edition  will  be  as  thorough,  complete,  and 
understandable  as  possible.  Organizations 
and  individuals  are  therefore  being  en¬ 
couraged  to  submit  specific  suggestions  and 
new  ideas  for  possible  inclusion  in  the  new 
manual. 

Helpful  comments  would  include:  (1) 
specific  details  of  any  field  artillery  gunnery 
procedure  or  technique  not  adequately  cov¬ 
ered  in  the  present  manual;  (2)  sections  or 
paragraphs  of  the  present  manual  where 
fuller  explanation  is  desirable  or  additional 
diagrams,  sketches,  or  illustrative  examples 
are  required;  (3)  material  or  procedures  in 
the  present  manual  which  should  not  be 
included  in  the  revision;  (4)  any  other 
areas  that  should  be  covered  in  the  new 
manual. 

To  insure  adequate  consideration  of  all 
material,  contributors  are  urged  to  submit 


their  recommendations  promptly  and  di¬ 
rectly  to:  The  Director,  Department  of 
Gunnery,  IAS,  Fort  Sill,  Okla. 

Pamphlet  on  Battery  Drill 

TAS  has  produced  much  good  supple¬ 
mental  literature  on  the  training  of  firing, 
batteries.  One  of  the  outstanding  contribu 
tions  in  this  field  is  a  new  8-page  pamphlet 
Service-o f-the-Piece  Drill.  Prepared  by  the 
Department  of  Gunnery,  it  points  the  waj 
to  the  accuracy,  precision,  and  discipline 
necessary  for  the  creation  of  a  superio 
firing  battery. 

The  basic  concept  of  the  booklet  is  tha 
properly  supervised  training  is  prerequisite 
to  the  delivery  of  timely  and  accurate  fire 
Such  training — and  therefore  this  pamphle 
—emphasizes  the  value  of  short,  snappy  tes 
drills.  Daily  test  drills  enable  the  batter 
executive  (and  his  superiors,  as  well)  U 
determine  not  only  the  proficiency  of  th 
firing  battery,  but  also  the  deficiencies  ii 
individual  and  team  training  that  requir 
remedial  action.  The  assistant  executivi 
chief  of  firing  battery,  and  chiefs  of  sectio 
are  utilized  to  the  maximum  in  supervisin! 
drill  and  detecting  errors.  ( 

An  illustrative  example  is  included  t, 
demonstrate  the  proper  conduct  of  a  te^ 
drill  and  prescribe  a  sequence  for  rapic 
effective  data  checks  on  all  weapons. 

The  booklet  is  being  issued  locally  as  a 
advance  sheet  for  the  firing  battery  phase  c 
gunnery  instruction.  Persons  not  attendiri 
TAS  may  purchase  copies  for  1 0  cents  froi 
the  Book  Department,  TAS,  Fort  Sill,  Okl 

Radio  Emphasized 

TAS  has  a  new  plan  to  emphasize  tl 
adaptability  and  reliability  of  radio.  Tl 
crux  of  the  program,  in  which  all  reside: 
instructional  departments  are  participate 
is  employment  of  radio  as  the  communic 
tion  medium  in  at  least  50  percent  of  £ 
TAS  field  exercises.  This  practical  instru 
tion  is  additional  to  the  regular  courses  ar 
sub-courses  offered  by  the  Department 
Communication.  The  Department  of  Gu 
nery,  for  example,  uses  radio  for  all  o 
served  fire  periods;  while  the  Departmer 
of  Motors  and  Materiel,  respectively,  use 
for  all  motor  marches  and  firing  demonsti 
tions.  Increased  confidence  in  radio  ai, 
elimination  of  the  almost  catholic  tenden 
to  accept  wire  as  the  primary  means  of  coi 
munication,  always  relegating  radio  to 
secondary  position,  are  the  end  resm 
sought  by  the  system. 

A  subsidiary  consequence  of  the  progm 
is  worthy  of  note:  each  student— no  mar 
in  which  resident  course  he  is  enroll! 
— now  receives  some  communication 
struction  and  becomes  familiar  in  a  practi'l 
manner  with  artillery  sets.  All  studen 
now  leave  TAS  with  a  sound  workB 
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knowledge  of  applied  radio  communication 
echnique. 

Dbserver  Message  Modified 

The  message  to  the  observer  has  been 
nodified. 

In  the  past,  when  the  decision  was  made 
o  fire  on  an  observed  target,  almost  the 
vhole  of  the  gunnery  officer’s  fire  order 
vas  transmitted  to  the  observer.  But  much 
>f  this  information  is  not  needed  by  the 
>bserver.  So  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  a  new 
message  to  the  observer”  has  been  de¬ 
mised,  based  on  the  concept  that  the  ob- 
erver,  if  his  mission  is  to  be  fired,  can 
lormally  expect  to  receive  everything  he 
equested. 

The  observer  is  now  sent  only  the  infor- 
nation  he  needs  to  know:  (1)  batteries  to 
ire  for  effect,  (2)  number  of  rounds  to  be 
ired  for  effect,  and  (3)  concentration  num- 
>er  assigned.  For  example:  “Battalion,  3 
olleys,  concentration  AA41.”  When 
hanges  are  effected  by  FDC  in  the  ob¬ 
server's  initial  fire  request,  they  are  noted 
n  the  message  to  him;  example:  Observer 
las  requested  fuze  VT.  Gunnery  officer 
decides  to  use  fuze  delay  (for  ricochet), 
fhe  resultant  message  to  the  observer  reads, 
Battalion,  fuze  delay,  3  volleys,  concentra- 
ion  AA41.” 

•Jew  Prospectus  Published 

The  most  comprehensive  extension 
ourses  prospectus  yet  prepared  by  TAS  is 
>eing  distributed.  Extension  Courses  for 
!‘ ield  and  Antiaircraft  Artillery,  1954-55  is 
iroad  in  coverage,  detailed  in  fact,  and  con- 
ise  enough  for  interesting  reading.  The 
•rospectus  covers  everything  from  mailing 
nd  grading  procedures  to  the  benefits  de¬ 
lved  from  participation  in  the  program.  As 
he  title  indicates,  all  available  FA  and 
iAA  extension  courses  (with  a  brief  de- 

Missives - - 

An  Executive  Order  by  the  President 
describes  the  order  of  succession  of  offi- 
ials  who  may  act  as  Secretary  of  Defense 
nd  Secretaries  of  the  Army,  Navy  and  Air 
,'orce.  The  succession  to  Defense  Secretary 
l>:  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense,  Secre¬ 
cies  of  Army,  Navy  and  Air  Force  (in 
aat  order),  Assistant  Secretaries  of  De- 
mse  (in  order  of  length  of  service),  and 
general  Counsel  of  Department  of  De- 
-nse.  The  succession  to  Secretary  of  Army 
Under  Secretary,  Assistant  Secretaries 
in  order  of  length  of  service),  Chief  of 
taff,  Vice  Chief  of  Staff,  and  Chief  of 
irmy  Field  Forces. 

i  i  i 

Army  funds  for  research  and  develop¬ 
ment  during  the  current  fiscal  year  are  21.6 
er  cent  less  than  last  year;  Air  Force  and 
vavy  cuts  were  smaller;  16.2  and  16.3  per 
-nt  respectively.  The  Army  has  $345  mil- 
ons  to  spend  this  year  on  R&D  as  corn¬ 
ered  to  $440  millions  last  year. 

i  i  i 

I  The  Wherry  Act,  which  has  been  the 
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scription  of  the  scope  of  each)  are  listed. 
For  the  first  time,  a  section  devoted  to 
administrative  matters  is  included.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  enrollment  criteria  and  methods  are 
spelled  out  simply  in  a  complete  and  factual 
manner  for  everyone,  from  the  Regular 
Army  officer  to  the  civilian  abroad. 

Current  course  enrollees  receive  copies 
direct.  Other  persons  desiring  a  copy  of 
this  publication  may  get  one  from  the  De¬ 
partment  of  P&NRT,  Extension  Courses 
Division,  TAS,  Fort  Sill  10,  Okla. 

Student-Instructors 

For  top  quality  results,  resident  instruc¬ 
tion  must  be  presented  by  the  most  capable 
instructors  available.  As  any  “platform 
pounder”  can  testify,  it  is  not  unusual  to 
find  a  student  in  the  classroom  with  more 
experience  in  the  topic  being  presented 
than  the  instructor.  The  Artillery  School  is 
now  capitalizing  on  that  very  situation. 

The  program  uses  selected  members  of 
the  regular  Artillery  Officer  Advanced 
Course  (AOAC)  as  instructors  for  resident 
classes.  Participation  is  voluntary  but  lim¬ 
ited  to  those  officers  who  are  especially 
qualified  to  teach  particular  subjects. 

Approximately  100,  in  the  class  of  240 
officer-students,  indicated  a  desire  to  teach. 

To  insure  sound  selections  from  this 
group,  information  forms,  listing  the  prior 
military  and  civilian  experience  of  each 
volunteer,  are  carefully  screened.  Equally 
important,  the  instructor  potential  of  each 
individual  is  measured. 

Revision  of  Courses 

Extension  courses  are  constantly  in  the 
process  of  revision.  Two  subcourses  now 
under  revision  are: 

40-26FA,  The  Field  Artillery  Observa¬ 
tion  Battalion.  Distribution  is  expected  to 
begin  about  December  1.  This  subcourse 


source  of  the  services’  only  family  housing 
for  the  past  several  years,  is  due  to  expire 
next  July.  Flowever,  with  housing  still 
critical  at  many  posts  and  bases,  the  Defense 
Department  may  ask  Congress  to  extend 
the  Act,  which  permits  the  Federal  Flous- 
ing  Commission  to  guarantee  military  hous¬ 
ing  mortgages. 

i  i  i 

Air  Force  and  Navy  are  grumbling  more 
loudly  than  ever  over  the  even  distribution 
of  “lower  quality”  manpower  among  the 
three  services.  The  “even  distribution”  pol¬ 
icy,  inaugurated  by  Gen.  Marshall  when  he 
was  SecDef,  has  always  been  unpopular 
with  the  fly-boys  and  sailors.  The  Army 
must  reiterate  at  all  times  and  as  clearly  as 
possible  that  fighting  squads,  platoons,  gun 
and  tank  crews  are  as  costly  and  irreplace¬ 
able  as  aircraft  and  naval  vessels. 

i  r  -t 

The  plan  to  convert  many  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Guard’s  AA  outfits  to  full  time 
defense  units  near  critical  defense  establish- 


consists  of  six  lessons  and  an  examination, 
and  covers  organization  and  employment, 
survey  planning,  flash,  sound  and  radar 
ranging,  and  meteorology.  Credit  hours: 
18. 

20-14FA,  Air  Navigation.  Revision  un¬ 
der  review  by  Army  Aviation  School;  dis¬ 
tribution  expected  in  February  1954;  seven 
lessons  and  an  examination;  coverage:  navi¬ 
gational  methods,  aeronautical  charts,  navi¬ 
gational  pilotage,  wind  vector  problems  and 
their  solution,  and  federal  navigational 
aids.  Credit  hours:  21. 

THE  INFANTRY  SCHOOL 


Reorganization 

A  recent  reorganization  within  TIS  com¬ 
bined  the  former  Extension  Course  De¬ 
partment  with  portions  of  the  Training 
Publications  Department  to  create  a  new 
Department  of  Non-Resident  Instruction. 
The  remaining  portion  of  the  Training 
Publications  Department  is  now  a  staff 
agency  known  as  the  Publications  and 
Visual  Aids  Office. 

All  work  pertaining  to  Army  Extension 
Courses,  ROTC  and  Reserve  components 
is  now  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Non-Resident  Instruction. 
This  consolidation  was  designed  to  effect 
coordination  of  non-resident  instruction  by 
placing  all  non-resident  activities  under  a 
single  head. 

The  Publications  and  Visual  Aids  Office 
now  includes  the  Infantry  School  Book  De¬ 
partment,  the  Army  Field  Printing  Plant, 
The  Infantry  School  Quarterly,  the  Publi¬ 
cations  Section,  the  Training  Literature 
Section  and  the  Visual  Aids  Section. 

The  reorganization  will  achieve  greater 
efficiency  and  a  fuller  use  of  manpower 
within  The  Infantry  School. 


ments  and  industrial  complexes  is  still 
under  study.  In  general  the  plan  envisages 
full  time  duty  by  some  members  of  each 
ack-ack  battalion  while  the  others  would 
report  for  immediate  duty  in  the  event  of 
enemy  attack. 

i  i  i 

An  audit  of  the  Army  and  Air  Force  Post 
Exchange  Service  by  a  civilian  firm  reveals 
that  the  breakdown  of  each  dollar  spent  in 


the  PX  goes  like  this: 

Food  and  Service . 22<f 

Tobacco  . 21^ 

Candy  .  7  <f 

Bottled  Drinks . 10^ 

Uniform  accessories  and  clothing.  .  .  .  12^ 
Drugstore  items,  toothpaste,  razor 

blades,  shaving  cream .  6<f 

Inexpensive  wrist  watches,  insignia, 

lighters,  and  similar  items .  5<f 

Stationery  .  4^ 

Sundry  (luggage,  small  appliances, 

portable  radios,  etc.) . 13^ 

Total  . $1.00 
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The  Month’s  Books 


•  Old  Horses  Never  Die 

•  Who  Starts  Wars? 

•  Story  of  a  Captive  in  Korea 

•  Traitor,  Spy  and  Temptress 


BOOTS  AND  SADDLES 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  U.S.  CAVALRY,  1775-1942. 

By  Maj.  Gen.  John  K.  Herr,  USA,  Ret.,  and  Ed¬ 
ward  S.  Wallace.  Little,  Brown  &  Company, 
Boston.  283  Pages;  Illustrated;  $6.00. 

As  the  title  accurately  indicates,  this 
book  is  the  story,  rather  than  a  detailed  his¬ 
tory,  of  the  United  States  Cavalry.  It  also 
reflects  the  never-say-die  spirit  of  those 
brought  up  in  the  sabre  and  spur  tradition. 
The  late  General  Jonathan  Wainwright  in 
a  foreword  says:  “Long  have  I  advocated 
the  retention  of  at  least  one  full-strength 
mounted  cavalry  division,  equipped  with 
pack  artillery  which  may  be  carried  in  pack 
or  drawn  behind  horses.  Such  a  cavalry  di¬ 
vision  can  operate  in  any  weather,  in  any 
country,  in  any  climate,  and  in  any  terrain. 
Let  us  remount  the  1st  Cavalry  Division 
and  return  it  to  the  United  States  to  serve 
as  a  nucleus  for  expansion,  if  necessary,  or 
for  immediate  action  in  an  emergency. 
And  the  last  sentence  in  the  book  proper  is 
“There  is  no  substitute  for  cavalry !” 

The  story  of  the  American  cavalry,  and 
particularly  of  its  part  in  protecting  the 
westward  expansion  of  the  nation,  is  an  in¬ 
teresting  one,  and  it  is  fitting  that  it  should 
be  told  by  General  Herr,  our  Army  s  last 
Chief  of  Cavalry.  His  co-author,  Dr.  Wal¬ 
lace,  is  a  professional  historian.  If  the  story 
is  also  the  story  of  the  end  of  American  cav¬ 
alry,  General  Herr  clearly  does  not  believe 
that  it  ought  to  be.  He  says  that  the  Rus¬ 
sians  today  have  at  least  twenty-five 
mounted  divisions.  Colonel  Louis  Ely,  in 
his  book,  The  Red  Army  Today,  sets  the 
figure  as  of  1949  at  “over  twelve  horse 
cavalry  divisions.” 

Incidentally,  a  good  quiz  show  question 
might  be:  “In  what  war  was  the  largest 
cavalry  force  used  by  one  nation1?”  General 
Guillaume  of  the  French  Army  in  his  So¬ 
viet  Arms  and  Soviet  Power,  says  the  an¬ 
swer  is  the  Red  Army  in  World  War  II, 
“when  the  Red  Army  not  only  kept  its  cav¬ 
alry  but  it  never  ceased  to  increase  its 
numbers.” 

Although  General  Herr  argues  for  the 
retention  of  cavalry,  he  has  not  let  his  views 
interrupt  the  flow  of  the  story.  There  is 
considerable  emphasis  on  the  distortion, 
both  in  narratives  and  in  pictures,  of  the 
facts  of  cavalry  participation  in  American 
wars  from  the  Revolution  onward.  There  is 
some  indication,  perhaps  not  enough,  of  the 
great  regimental  pride  and  family  feeling 
within  units  in  the  days  of  what  was,  with 
few  exceptions,  permanent  assignment  to 
one  regiment.  The  redesignation  of  cavalry 
units,  which  the  infantry  had  gone  through 
earlier,  in  1861  was  done  with  typical  dis¬ 
regard  of  the  value  of  this  pride.  Incident 
to  the  changes,  was  an  order  requiring  the 
dragoons  and  mounted  riflemen  to  give  up 
their  distinctive  uniform  facings  of  orange 
and  green,  respectively— “to  which  distinc¬ 
tive  detail  all  were  strongly  attached.” 
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Another  distinctive,  and  even  more  per¬ 
sonal,  detail  was  for  many  years  officially 
prescribed  for  the  cavalry  alone.  In  1848 
the  War  Department  ordered:  “Moustaches 
will  not  be  worn  (except  by  cavalry  regi¬ 
ments)  by  officers  or  men  on  any  pretense 
whatever.” 

Also  on  the  personal  side,  and  debatable, 
is  the  authors’  argument  that  one  of  the  fac¬ 
tors  which  contributed  to  the  elimination 
of  cavalry  in  our  Army  was  jealousy  on  the 
part  of  officers  of  other  arms,  “especially 
among  soft,  and  inactive  officers  behind 
desks,”  over  the  “certain  indefinable  social 
prestige  which  the  man  on  horseback,  the 
cavalier,  the  hidalgo,  the  gentleman,  has 
always  had  over  the  man  on  foot.”— Maj. 
Gen.  H.  W.  Blakeley. 

WAR — CAUSE  AND  PREVENTION 

FROM  ARROW  TO  ATOM  BOMB:  The  Psychologi¬ 
cal  History  of  War.  By  Stanton  A.  Coblentz. 

The  Beechurst  Press,  New  York.  539  Pages; 

Index;  $6.00. 

War,  says  Mr.  Coblentz,  is  the  master 
phenomenon  of  the  ages  and  the  overshad¬ 
owing  threat  of  our  own  time,  but  men 
have  never  made  much  of  an  effort  to  un¬ 
derstand  its  nature  and  to  combat  it  in  the 
light  of  understanding.”  The  object  of  his 
book  is  to  “analyze  the  conscious  and  sub¬ 
conscious  impulses,  the  incentives  and  de¬ 
terrents,  the  instilled  habits  of  mind,  the 
traditions,  the  mass  motivations  that  under¬ 
lie  all  mass  combat.”  He  seeks  to  present 
the  psychological  history  of  war  so  that  the 
reader  can  arrive  at  some  realization  of 
what  must  be  understood  about  its  true 
nature  and  how  war  may  be  prevented. 
The  alternative  to  success  in  the  prevention 
of  war  is  “the  annihilation  of  civilization  or 

★  ★★★★★★★★★★★ 

LINES  FROM  AN  OLD  BOOK 

Be  wise  in  time,  and  turn  your 
horse  out  to  grass  when  he  shows 
signs  of  age,  lest  he  end  in  a  ludi¬ 
crous  breakdown  with  straining 
flanks. 

HORACE 

★  ★★★★★★★★★★★ 


of  man  himself.” 

Mr.  Coblentz,  who  incidentally  is  hot 
a  writer  on  war  and  a  poet,  thinks  th; 
man’s  constant  resort  to  warfare  is  more 
matter  of  centuries  of  indoctrination  tha 
any  inherent  desire  to  fight.  He  believt 
that  professional  military  men  “have 
strong  impulse  to  practice  their  trade.”  “Wl 
in  the  United  States,”  he  says,  “have  r 
cently  had  one  notorious  case  in  which  a 
outstanding  general  brought  about  his  ow 
downfall  because,  in  defiance  of  his  cor 
mander-in-chief,  he  had  advocated  mea 
ures  that  the  latter  thought  likely  ij 
involve  us  in  universal  conflict.”  The  idt 
of  the  inevitability  of  war,  he  thinks, 
most  conspicuous  in  military  circles,  <  i 
circles  strongly  affected  by  the  military. 

It  is  easy  to  cite  historical  examples,  pa 
ticularly  in  the  cases  of  wars  precipitated  1 
Germany  or  Russia,  in  support  of  this  th 
ory,  but  it  is  equally  easy  to  establish  th 
the  United  States  has  been  pushed  towa: 
wars  more  by  civilians  than  by  the  militar 
Whether  the  civilians  were  from  “circl 
strongly  affected  by  the  military”  is  c(, 
tainly  open  to  question.  It  would  be  ha 
for  anyone  to  believe  that  within  the  foi; 
seeable  future  all  wars  could  be  prevente 
but  it  is  pertinent  to  the  author’s  commer. 
on  professional  soldiers  that  General  of  tl) 
Army  Omar  Bradley,  in  his  capacity  } 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  i 
peatedly  stated:  “We  do  not  consider  won 
war  to  be  inevitable.”  And  in  the  autho; 
solution  of  the  problem  of  preventing  w 
the  crying  need  is  stated  to  be  the  traini ; 
of  our  political  leaders  for  their  responsibi- 
ties— “even  as  the  leaders  of  the  pulpit,  t: 
bar,  and  the  army.”— Maj.  Gen.  H.  V.l 
Blakeley. 

REPATRIATE’S  STORY 

I  WAS  A  CAPTIVE  IN  KOREA.  By  Philip  Dea  • 
W.  W.  Norton  Company,  Inc.,  1953.  2* 

Pages;  $3.50. 

Philip  Deane,  correspondent  for  t2 
London  Observer,  was  captured  by  12 
North  Koreans  thirteen  days  after  he  - 
rived  in  Korea  to  cover  the  war  in  Julyf 
1950.  In  April  1953  he  was  release 
This  book  is  about  the  two  years  and  nie 
months  in  between. 

His  account  of  the  thirteen  days  he  vis 
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n  action  with  American  troops  is  among 
he  most  moving  we  have  seen.  Here  were 
Americans  in  savage  fighting  with  little  or 
o  idea  of  why  they  were  there  or  what 
iey  were  up  against— and  giving  a  mag- 
ificent  account  of  themselves.  Deane 
imself  was  wounded  twice  before  he  was 


aptured. 

Then  began  the  long  marches  through 
ae  cold,  the  brain  washing,  the  endless 
umiliation,  the  merciless  executions,  death 
•om  hunger  and  lack  of  medicine— all  of 
le  things  we  have  come  to  associate  with 
nemy  prison  camps.  Yet  with  these  things, 
iere  were  interludes  of  surprising  kind- 
ess  when  it  was  evident  the  enemy  was 
oing  what  he  could  in  spite  of  his  own 
'itiful  lack  of  food  and  proper  clothing. 

Deane  gives  us  a  picture  of  his  captors 
lat  is  at  once  terrifying  and  a  little  sad.  It 

a  picture  of  some  whom  power  has  ut- 
-rly  corrupted;  of  others,  simpler  in  their 
iith,  who  have  accepted  Communism  as  a 
religion  because  the  pitifully  little  it 
ves  them  is  more  than  they  have  ever 
ad;  who  will  obey  orders  to  shoot  prisoners 
•  to  take  reasonable  care  of  them  with 
jual  facility  and  very  little  puzzlement. 
!nd  there  are  those  educated  men,  like  the 
>rmer  dean  of  the  Teachers’  College  in 
?oul,  who  had  gone  over  to  the  Commu- 
sts,  well  before  the  invasion  of  South 
orea,  and  who  said  to  Deane: 


“.  .  .  But  there  were  others  who  would 
rn  anyone  against  them— the  one,  for  in- 
ance,  who  wrote  outside  the  American 
X  in  Seoul  [this  was  during  the  Occupa- 
an]  ‘No  dogs— no  Koreans.’  And  those 
ho  acted  as  if  we  had  the  plague  when  we 
ent  near  them.  They  called  us  ‘dirty  yel- 
w  bastards’  to  our  faces.  .  .  .  Intellectual- 
1,  Western  thought  appeals  to  me  more 
an  Marxism-Leninism,  but  the  people 
irtured  by  Western  thought  want  to,  and 
•n,  call  me  a  ‘dirty  yellow  bastard’  while 
ose  nurtured  by  Marxism-Leninism  are 
>t  allowed  to  call  me  that.  I  am  a  small 
an  and  I  have  my  weaknesses.  I  cannot 
'sregard  insults,  nor  can  I  soften  them  by 
ying  to  myself,  as  Christ  did,  ‘they  know 
l’t  what  they  do.’  ” 

Deane  writes  of  American  soldiers  in  the 
mps  who  died  bravely,  of  some  who  died 
Iroically,  and  of  some,  though  they  were 
j  smad  minority,  who  stole  food  from 
I  low-prisoners  and  stripped  the  clothing 
l>m  the  dying,  hours  before  they  died. 
Finally,  Deane  describes  his  fantastic 
iimey  of  repatriation  when  he  and  a 
°UP  of  diplomatic  and  religious  “intern- 
;5  were  sent  through  China  and  Russia 
a  de  luxe  train  with  more  food  than  they 
aid  eat,  private  servants,  and  an  unusual 
iount  of  freedom  to  observe  conditions 
d  people  during  stops  and  layovers.  One 
ng  Deane  observed  during  the  first  part 
his  trip— from  Pyongyang  to  Antung— is 
teworthy.  Along  the  road,  this  being  on 
-  night  of  April  8,  he  counted  more  than 
}00  trucks  moving  over  bridges  that  were 
■npletely  intact  while  all  along  both  sides 
the  road  every  town  had  been  destroyed. 
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Unfortunately  the  book  publishing  business  goes  through  feast  or  famine 
cycles.  After  a  dreary  and  unproductive  summer  enlightened  only  briefly  by 
Dr.  Kinsey’s  opus,  the  fall  season  has  brought  forth  a  harvest  so  bountiful 
the  Journal  could  not  hope  to  review  them  all.  However,  there  are  some 
that  deserve  more  than  passing  mention. 

There  is,  for  example,  a  largely  unheralded  little  gem  called  The  Raid  ($3.00) 
by  Laurence  Greene.  This  fascinating  biography  describes  John  Brown’s 
famous  raid  at  Harpers  Ferry  as  seen  through  the  eyes  of  the  villagers.  No 
man  to  go  about  his  research  in  a  slipshod  manner,  Greene  got  himself  a 
place  on  the  side  of  one  of  the  mountains  near  Harpers  Ferry  and  settled 
down  to  do  his  book  on  the  spot.  We  hope  to  have  The  Raid  discussed  more 
fully  in  a  later  issue. 

One  of  the  best  books  of  the  season  for  Civil  War  fans  is  Bruce  Catton’s  A 
Stillness  at  Appomattox  ($5.00).  We  didn’t  get  the  book  in  time  for  a  full- 
length  review  in  this  issue  but  I  had  a  chance  to  read  an  advance  copy  and 
its  topnotch.  This  is  the  final  volume  in  his  trilogy  on  the  Civil  War,  the 
other  two  books  were  Mr.  Lincoln’s  Army  ($4.00)  and  The  Glory  Road 
($4.50).  These  three  books  would  make  an  unusually  fine  Christmas  gift. 

Several  notable  fiction  items  have  come  out  this  season,  too.  Sholem  Asch  has 
a  new  title  A  Passage  in  the  Night  ($3.75)  that  seems  to  be  headed  for  the 
best-seller  lists,  and  for  the  historical  fiction  fans,  Samuel  Shellabarger  has 
Lord  Vanity  ($3.95).  I  haven’t  read  the  book  yet,  but  the  trade  has  cer¬ 
tainly  done  a  good  bit  of  buzzing  about  a  new  book  by  Saul  Bellow  called 
The  Adventures  of  Augie  March  ($4.50). 

A  new  blossom  on  a  hardy  perennial  is  the  latest  of  C.  S.  Forester’s  Horn- 
blower  books:  Hornhlower  and  the  Atropos  ($3.50).  This  one  fills  in  the 
three-year  period  between  Lieutenant  Hornhlower  and  Captain  Horatio 
Hornhlower  and  measures  up  in  every  respect  to  the  other  stirring  narratives 
of  naval  adventure.  Incidentally,  take  a  look  at  the  inside  back  cover  of  this 
magazine.  Among  the  books  in  our  special  sale,  you’ll  see  a  real  bargain  in 
not  only  the  Homblower  series  but  three  other  Forester  titles  as  well. 

While  it’s  not  yet  ready  for  review,  those  of  you  who  check  our  “New  Titles 
of  Note”  column  will  see  that  the  final  volume  of  Churchill’s  memoirs  Tri¬ 
umph  and  Tragedy  will  be  out  this  month.  Since  this  volume  starts  off  with 
the  landings  in  Normandy  and  carries  through  to  the  end  of  the  war  it 
promises  to  be  the  most  interesting  of  the  lot.  This,  too,  is  a  fine  Christmas 
gift  selection.  Incidentally,  we  carry  all  of  the  Churchill  volumes  in  stock 
and  if  you  really  want  to  go  all  out  on  a  gift  for  someone,  get  the  whole  set. 

Another  new  adventure  story  that  rates  high  in  interest  is  Undersea  Patrol 
($3.75)  by  Commander  Edward  Young  of  the  Royal  Navy.  He  tells  a  hair- 
raising  story  of  the  exploits  of  the  sub  he  commanded  during  World  War  II. 

One  of  the  really  intriguing  pieces  of  fiction  we’ve  read  just  recently  is  Vern 
Sneider’s  A  Pail  of  Oysters  ($3.50).  This  book  comes  out  just  as  his  previous 
work  A  Teahouse  of  the  August  Moon  hits  Broadway  in  play  form.  The 
setting  for  his  newest  book  is  contemporary  Formosa  and  is  a  truly  fine  and 
well-written  story. 

In  a  more  sobering  vein,  we  would  recommend  Report  on  the  Atom  ($5.00) 
by  Gordon  Dean,  for  three  years  Chairman  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis¬ 
sion.  Mr.  Dean  has  written  a  factual  account  of  what  our  atomic  energy 
program  is,  what  we  have  done  and  to  some  extent  what  the  future  holds.  His 
words  on  the  peaceful  potential  of  atomic  reactors  open  vistas  that  are  most 
interesting  to  contemplate.— R.  F.  C. 
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This  struck  him  as  a  curious  way  to  disrupt 
enemy  communications. 

Deane  has  tried  very  hard  to  make  this 
report  objective,  and  he  has  succeeded  ad¬ 
mirably.  Nowhere  does  he  permit  the 
treatment  he  received  to  turn  his  book  into 
what  it  might  so  easily  have  been— a  worth¬ 
less  diatribe  against  his  captors.— Orville 
C.  Shirey. 

PIECES  OF  HEMINGWAY 

THE  HEMINGWAY  READER.  Edited  by  Charles 

Poore.  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  1953.  652 

Pages;  $5.00. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  review  to 
debate  whether  or  not  Ernest  Hemingway 
is  this  century’s  greatest  writer  of  English 
prose.  We  leave  such  matters  to  the  re¬ 
viewers  who  seize  upon  the  publication  of 
a  new  selection  from  an  author’s  works  to 
debate  such  matters  with  themselves  long 
and  learnedly.  We  say  he  is  and  will 
cheerfully  argue  the  point  with  anyone  so 
inclined. 

Mr.  Poore  has  made  an  excellent  selec¬ 
tion  from  the  body  of  Hemingway’s  work. 
Although  he  has  to  leave  out  much  that 
some  readers  will  wish  he  had  included,  the 
selection  is  clearly  representative  of  Hem¬ 
ingway’s  writing  as  it  has  developed  from 
In  Our  Time  to  The  Old  Man  and  the  Sea. 

Among  the  selections  are  The  Sun  Also 
Rises  (complete),  excerpts  from  A  Fare¬ 
well  to  Arms ,  To  Have  and  Have  Not, 
The  Old  Man  and  The  Sea,  Death  in  the 


Now  available:  the  final  vol¬ 
ume  of  Churchill’s  incompara¬ 
ble  memoirs — 
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From  D-Day  in  Normandy  to  the 
end  of  the  war.  Read  his  account 
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Afternoon  and  Green  Hills  of  Africa.  Mr. 
Poore  has  included  eleven  short  stories 
ranging  from  the  anthologists’  favorite, 
“The  Snows  of  Kilimanjaro,’’  to  a  new 
one  not  previously  published  in  a  book, 
“The  Fable  of  the  Good  Lion.” 

For  a  bonus,  there  is  an  elaborately  in¬ 
sane  satire,  The  Torrents  of  Spring.  Just 
what  Mr.  Hemingway  was  satirizing  is 
hard  to  say,  and  the  plot  is  something  that 
might  have  been  conceived  by  Robert 
Benchley  and  then  cut  up  and  pasted  to¬ 
gether  by  Rube  Goldberg,  but  the  Tor¬ 
rents  of  Spring  will  be  an  unusual  experi¬ 
ence  for  those  who  may  not  have  read  it. 

Mr.  Poore’s  foreword  and  his  brief  pref¬ 
aces  to  the  selections  are  helpful  without 
being  overpowering.  Altogether  he  has 
done  an  admirable  piece  of  work.— Orville 
C.  Shirey. 

ANOTHER  ANALYSIS  OF  COMMUNISM 

FROM  LENIN  TO  MALENKOV.  By  Hugh  Seton- 
Watson.  Praeger,  New  York,  1953.  377 

Pages;  Bibliography;  Indexes;  $6.00. 

To  the  torrent  of  books  on  communism, 
Seton-Watson  has  added  a  useful  volume. 
His  analysis  of  the  common  pattern  of 
Communist  behavior  is  particularly  com¬ 
mendable,  as  is  his  explanation  of  the  tech¬ 
niques  of  communism,  not  only  where  they 
were  successful  but  where  they  failed.  An 
especially  interesting  part  of  the  book  deals 
with  the  growth  of  totalitarianism  in  Soviet 
Russia  and  the  inter-relationship  of  the 
regional  and  national  movements  with  Mos¬ 
cow. 

Seton-Watson  is  admirably  acute  in  some 
of  his  opinions:  “Mass  witch-hunting,  even 
if  conducted  by  eminent  persons,  is  a  poor 
method  of  dealing  with  the  communist 
danger  .  .  .  there  is  no  doubt  that  com¬ 
munism  is  a  deadly  menace  to  freedom, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  fascists  hate 
communists  .  .  .  but  fascists  must  not  be 
allowed  to  take  the  leadership  of  the  strug¬ 
gle  against  communism,  as  the  communists 
once  took  the  leadership  of  the  struggle 
against  fascism.  .  .  .  There  are  two  divisions 
in  the  world  today.  One  is  between  the 
communists  and  the  rest.  The  other  is  be¬ 
tween  those  who  regard  slavery,  torture  and 
massacre  as  permissible  methods  of  political 
struggle  and  those  who  do  not.  The  first 
division  is  the  more  publicized,  the  second 
the  more  fundamental.” 

If  you  have  enough  fortitude  to  tackle 
another  book  on  communism,  you  will  find 
this  rewarding  and  useful.— Richard  G. 
McCloskey. 

PARES'  RUSS/A,  5th  EDITION 
A  HISTORY  OF  RUSSIA.  By  Bernard  Pares.  Al¬ 
fred  A.  Knopf,  1953.  642  Pages;  Maps;  Index; 
$7.50. 

The  late  Sir  Bernard  Pares  spent  much 
of  his  life  among  the  Russian  people, 
studying  their  historical  records.  He  made 
twenty  trips  to  that  country,  the  last  in 
1936  despite  the  fact  he  had  become 
persona  non  grata  to  the  Soviet  rulers.  The 
first  edition  of  his  history  appeared  in  1926, 
and  ever  since  then  it  has  been  accepted  as 


the  standard  history  of  Russia.  1  his  is  tl 
fifth  edition,  revised  by  Sir  Bernard  : 
1947,  two  years  before  his  death. 

This  history  is  so  well  known  throughov 
the  world  that  only  a  description  of  tl 
current  edition  is  needed  here.  Beginnii 
with  the  prehistoric  Slavs,  Pares  traces  tl 
course  of  Russia’s  history  to  the  Bolshev 
Revolution  of  1917.  There  are  two  length 
penetrating  chapters  on  the  Soviet  LInio 
followed  by  one  on  the  USSR  in  Wor 
War  II,  and  an  epilogue  on  the  postw; 
Soviet  that  brings  the  history  to  194 
Richard  Pares,  the  author’s  son,  adds  t 
introduction  which  tells  how  Sir  Bernart 
passion  for  Russia  developed.  There  a 
an  up-to-date  bibliography  and  ten  n€ 
maps.  This  is  truly  the  scholar’s  history 
the  Russian  people,  and  the  current  volur 
is  a  fine  example  of  the  bookmaker’s  a( 

— N.J.A. 

RAILROADS  IN  THE  CIVIL  WAR 
VICTORY  RODE  THE  RAILS:  The  Strategic  Place 
the  Railroads  in  the  Civil  War.  By  Geor- 
Edgar  Turner.  The  Bobbs-Merrill  Company,  Ir 
New  York,  1953.  419  Pages;  Illustrated; 
dex;  $4.50. 

Every  student  of  the  Civil  War  kno 
that  this  was  the  first  war  in  which  is 
roads  played  a  major  role.  Troop  conce( 
trations  were  speeded  by  use  of  railroads 
both  the  North  and  the  South.  The  victc 
at  Bull  Run  was  largely  due  to  the  i 
expected  arrival  of  Confederate  troc 
over  the  Manassas  Gap  Railway,  and  wh 


Orders  and  Directives  is  a 
compact  handbook  of  good 
procedure  chock-full  of  perti¬ 
nent  and  valuable  informa¬ 
tion.  I  have  "put  it  to  work” 
in  my  own  office. 

Colonel  QMCi 
Commanding  1 
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lis  was  seen,  the  strategic  importance  of 
lis  new  form  of  transportation  became 
wious. 

Mr.  Turner’s  book  is  the  best  study  to 
ite  on  the  logistical  and  strategic  sig- 
ificance  of  the  railroads  in  the  Civil  War. 
lis  examination  of  the  governmental  or- 
anization,  North  and  South,  shows  the 
eat  advantage  accruing  to  the  federal 
irces  from  better  railroad  administration 
i  Washington  than  in  Richmond.  His 
Ascription  of  rolling  stock  and  railroad 
nes,  supplemented  by  many  excellent 
aotographs  and  maps,  provides  necessary 
formation  concerning  material  resources. 
Brig.  Gen.  Donald  Armstrong. 


HOW  THE  LIMEY  FIGHTS 

ilTAIN  AT  ARMS.  By  Thomas  Gilby.  British 
Book  Centre,  New  York,  1953.  361  Pages; 

Index;  $2.75. 


The  British  soldier  has  for  centuries  now 
;en  driving  his  officers,  his  allies  and  his 
aemies  quite  mad  with  great  impartiality. 
»/hen  he  has  had  his  tea  and  washed  up 
's  mess  gear,  and  is  quite  sure  that  there 
nothing  else  he  has  forgotten,  he  will  at- 
nd  to  whatever  war  he  happens  to  be 
>hting  at  the  moment.  Then,  to  the  con- 
ision  of  his  exasperated  allies  and  the  con- 
emation  of  the  enemy,  he  fights  like  a 
ger. 

This  little  book  is  a  collection  of  excerpts 
om  letters,  diaries,  reports,  and  recollec- 
ins  of  the  British  armed  forces  from  1704 
Korea.  Most  of  them  were  little  known 
begin  with,  or  have  been  out  of  print 
'r  years,  but  they  show  better  than  some  of 
e  great  martial  passages  of  English  prose 
i.e  temper  and  attitudes  of  the  British 
>hting  man,  whether  private  or  admiral. 
It  is  not  possible  in  a  short  review  to 
lote  a  “typical”  passage  if,  indeed,  it 
ould  be  possible  at  all,  but  one  of  the  best 
the  annoyed  comment  of  a  brigadier 
>out  his  South  Korean  allies:  “I  am  not 
ting  to  have  them  executing  people  on  my 
Uorstep.” 

A  good  part  of  the  book  may  not  be  very 
eaningful  to  the  American  reader,  but  it 
ill  show  him  beyond  all  doubt  that  some 
his  own  odd  military  characteristics  are 
tnestly  come  by.— o.  c.  s. 


ARNOLD  AND  ANDRE 

E  TRAITOR  AND  THE  SPY.  By  James  Thomas 
Flexner.  Harcourt,  Brace  &  Company,  1953. 
431  Pages;  Illustrated;  Index;  $5.75. 

Until  the  publication  twelve  years  ago  of 
he  Secret  History  of  the  American  Revo- 
•tion  much  had  been  written  in  defense 
;  denunciation  of  Benedict  Arnold,  the 
raitor,  with  not  much  care  taken  to  sepa- 
le  fact  from  legend.  Carl  Van  Doren’s 
’)rk  unearthed  from  British  secret  archives 
"cuments  that  make  Arnold’s  act  even 
i3re  infamous.  It  wasn’t  his  lack  of  faith 
j  the  cause;  he  had  fought  like  a  demon 
Id  bled  for  it.  Nor  the  slights  he  suffered 
'  the  hands  of  Congress;  his  relative  rank 
jd  been  restored.  He  had  the  cushy  Phila- 
jlphia  command,  the  company  of  a  lovely 
ung  wife  (Peggy  Shippen,  the  Temp- 
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tress)  whose  love  of  luxury  he  shared,  and 
an  opportunity  to  line  his  pockets  through 
military  purchases.  It  was  simply  his  cu¬ 
pidity,  which  manifested  itself  early  in  life, 
that  impelled  Arnold  to  make  the  offer  to 
Sir  Henry  Clinton. 

Mr.  Flexner’s  objective  work  adds  little 
to  our  knowledge  of  Arnold.  It  is  John 
Andre,  the  Spy,  who  emerges  as  the  new 
character,  through  discovery  of  his  long 
buried  manuscripts  in  England  and  Aus¬ 
tralia.  Hitherto  we  had  thought  of  him  as 
poet,  artist,  actor,  scholar,  all-around  gentle¬ 
man  who  ended  pitiably  but  bravely.  Now, 
through  his  own  words,  we  see  him  as  sub¬ 
altern  in  the  field  and  staff  officer.  He  first 
fought  the  despised  rebels  (led  by  Arnold) 
at  the  Sorel  River,  was  later  captured,  in¬ 
terned  at  Carlisle  (he  loathed  rebels  more 
after  closer  contact),  and  exchanged.  The 
polish  displayed  in  Philadelphia  and  New 
York  Tory  circles  could  be  exchanged  for 
the  brutality  of  the  soldier  in  campaign. 
(To  Clinton:  “Have  we  not  fire  as  well  as 
the  sword,  a  horrid  means  yet  untried?”) 
And  it  wasn’t  cruel  fate  that  thrust  Andre 
into  the  role  of  intermediary,  nor  his  desire 
to  Do  Something  for  England.  Andre  was 
ambitious,  and  as  Major  and  Adjutant 
General  of  His  Majesty’s  Forces  in  North 
America,  he  longed  for  the  opportunity 
that  would  assure  advancement  under  Clin¬ 
ton  or  security  should  Sir  Henry  be  re¬ 
lieved.  He  thought  that  opportunity  had 
arrived  in  Arnold’s  defection. 

So  here  for  the  first  time  we  have  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  real  circumstances  in  their 
lives  that  brought  together  the  Traitor,  the 
Spy,  and  the  Temptress,  with  the  narration 
done  in  highly  dramatic  detail.  In  using  it 
the  military  reader  will  bemoan  the  absence 
of  maps  to  illustrate  the  actions  involved. 
The  scholar  will  be  handicapped  by  the 
separate  publication  of  the  source  refer¬ 
ences,  available  only  on  request.— N.  J.A. 

HOW  TO  WIN 

HOW  TO  BE  A  CONSISTENT  WINNER  IN  THE 

MOST  POPULAR  CARD  GAMES.  By  John  R. 

Crawford.  Doubleday  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Garden  City, 

N.  Y.,  1953.  256  Pages;  $2.95. 

If  you  toy  with  or  work  at  bridge,  ca¬ 
nasta,  samba,  poker,  pinochle,  hearts,  crib- 
bage,  pitch,  blackjack,  or  gin,  you’ll  find 
something  in  here  to  make  your  game  bet¬ 
ter.  Mr.  Crawford  presumes  you  have  some 
knowledge  of  the  game  so  he  skips  the  ele¬ 
mentary  stuff  and  goes  right  into  the  win¬ 
ning  methods  and  plays.  He  offers  nothing 
really  new,  but  his  approach  to  things  and 
the  convenient  organization  of  the  book 
make  it  a  most  useful  refresher.  He  gives 
enough  practical  examples  of  plays  to  un¬ 
derline  his  points,  and  his  ten-point  sum¬ 
mary  of  the  strategy  and  tactics  of  each 
game  is  particularly  useful. 

Some  of  you  may  remember  Cpl.  Craw¬ 
ford’s  work  on  crooked  gambling  during  the 
war,  and  also  that  of  the  pre-eminent  John 
Scarne.  Crawford  and  Scarne  don’t  always 
agree  on  the  odds  for  or  against  various 
plays,  but  don’t  let  that  worry  you  too 
much.  They  approach  cards  from  a  con- 
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By  Bruce  Catton 

Living  history  with  a  tremen¬ 
dous  narrative  sweep  .  . .  the  last 
days  of  the  Civil  War. 

Maps,  Index 
$ 5.00 
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NEW  TITLES 
OF  NOTE 


TRIUMPH  AND  TRAGEDY 

By  Winston  Churchill  (prepub.)  .  $5.00 
(After  30  Nov.)  .$6.00 

FROM  DOWN  UNDER  TO  NIPPON 
By  General  Walter  Krueger .  .  .  .$6.50 

STANTON 

By  Fletcher  Pratt . $5.95 

HOW  TO  BE  A  CONSISTENT 
WINNER  AT  MOST  POPULAR 
CARD  GAMES 

By  John  R.  Crawford . $2.95 

THE  NEGRO  IN  THE  CIVIL  WAR 
By  Benjamin  Quarles . $5.00 

A  STILLNESS  AT  APPOMATTOX 

By  Bruce  Catton . $5.00 

SHERIDAN  THE  INEVITABLE 
By  Richard  O’Connor . $4.50 

SEXUAL  BEHAVIOR  OF  THE 
HUMAN  FEMALE 

By  Dr.  Alfred  Kinsey . $8.00 

VICTORY  RODE  THE  RAILS 

By  George  Edgar  Turner . $4.50 

24TH  FORWARD 

(24th  Division  in  Korea) . $7.50 

THE  RIVER  AND  THE  GAUNTLET 
By  Brig.  Gen.  S.  L.  A.  Marshall,  $5.00 

ATOMIC  WEAPONS  IN  LAND 
COMBAT 

By  Colonel  George  C.  Reinhardt  and 
Lt.  Col.  William  R.  Kintner.  .  .  $3.95 

THE  STORY  OF  THE 
U.S.  CAVALRY 

By  Gen.  John  K.  Herr  and 

Edward  S.  Wallace . $6.00 

THE  HEAD  AND  HEART  OF 
THOMAS  JEFFERSON 

By  John  Dos  Passos . $5.00 

ARMY  AIR  FORCES  IN 
WORLD  WAR  II 
The  Pacific:  Matterhorn  to  Nagasaki 
By  W.  F.  Craven  and  J.  L.  Cate 
Volume  V . $8.50 
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By  Walter  Goerlitz  . $7.50 


Available  Through 
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siderably  different  angle.  Crawford’s  book 
is  well  worth  looking  into.— Richard  Gor¬ 
don  McCloskey. 

HOW  TO  ESCAPE 

ThEY  HAVE  THEIR  EXITS.  By  Lt.  Col.  Airey  Neave, 
D.S.O.,  O.B.E.,  M.C.  Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  Bos¬ 
ton,  1953.  275  Pages;  Illustrated;  $4.00. 

“Escape,”  writes  Colonel  Neave,  ‘  is 
not  only  a  technique  but  a  philosophy.  The 
real  escaper  is  more  than  a  man  equipped 
with  compass,  maps,  papers,  disguise  and  a 
plan.  He  has  an  inner  confidence,  a  seren¬ 
ity  of  spirit  which  makes  him  a  Pilgrim.” 

Colonel  Neave  had  enough  of  the  phi¬ 
losophy  to  get  transferred  to  Colditz— the 
“escape  proof”  fortress  reserved  for  incor¬ 
rigible  “escapers.”  He  beat  that  one,  too, 
the  first  man  to  do  so.  His  philosophy  was 
so  practical  that  he  returned  to  the  Conti¬ 
nent  to  work  with  the  French  Resistance  in 
rescuing  Allied  airmen,  and  took  a  leading 
part  in  rescuing  the  survivors  of  the  First 
Airborne  Army  at  Arnhem. 

When  the  war  was  over,  Neave  had  the 
pleasant-unpleasant  job  of  delivering  the 
indictments  to  the  top-flight  Nazi  leaders: 
Keitel,  Hess,  Goering,  Jodi,  Doenitz  and 
others. 

Colonel  Neave’s  story  is  a  grand  one,  but 
somehow  he  fails  to  instill  it  with  any  sense 
of  excitement  or  strain.  The  confirmed 
escape  fan  will  find  a  distressing  lack  of 
detail.— Richard  G.  McCloskey. 

COUNTER-ESPIONAGE 

LONDON  CALLING  NORTH  POLE.  By  H.  J.  Giskes. 
William  Kimber  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  1953.  208 

Pages;  Glossary;  $3.50. 

London  Calling  North  Pole  is  one  of  the 
stories  of  almost  unbelievable  success  that 
occasionally  crop  up  in  the  field  of  counter¬ 
espionage.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  inci¬ 
dent  happened,  first  because  the  author  of 
the  book  is  the  former  Chief  of  German 
Military  Counter-Espionage  in  Holland, 
Belgium  and  Northern  France  and,  second, 
because  it  is  supported  by  an  epilogue  to 
the  book  written  by  a  captured  agent  who 
was,  in  a  way,  responsible  for  the  whole 
thing. 

This  is  the  story  of  how,  for  twenty 
months,  the  MID-SOE  Fondon  radio  links 
with  their  supposed  agents  in  Holland 
were  under  German  control,  causing  the 
loss  of  about  fifty  Allied  agents,  a  number 
of  aircraft,  and  large  quantities  of  arms  and 
equipment.  The  damage  to  the  Dutch  re¬ 
sistance  movement  must  have  been  incal¬ 
culable. 

H.  M.  G.  Fauwers,  the  agent  who  was 
first  arrested,  consented  to  turn  over  his 
code  to  the  Germans  and  to  play  back  his 
transmitter.  This,  he  explains  in  his  epi¬ 
logue,  was  not  particularly  unusual  since 
MID-SOE  in  its  turn  would  be  glad  to 
have  a  radio  link  with  the  Germans  which 
was  above  suspicion.  This  was  to  be  ac¬ 
complished  by  having  the  captured  agent 
fail  to  transmit  his  security  check  once  the 
set  had  been  captured.  This  would  indi¬ 
cate  to  the  British  that  the  agent  had  been 
arrested  and  the  set  was  being  “played 


back”  by  the  Germans.  The  British  coul 
then  set  about  deceiving  the  Germans  o 
their  own  account. 

Lauwers  maintains  that  he  followed  th 
procedure  and  that  his  directors  in  London 
failed  to  notice  the  omission  or  any  of  tl 
warnings  he  worked  into  later  messagi 
he  sent  for  the  Germans.  This  apparent 
incredible  stupidity  is  the  most  difficult  pa 
of  the  whole  story  to  believe,  and  we  sht 
probably  not  have  it  confirmed  becaus 
although  this  hassle  has  caused  lou 
screams  for  investigation  in  England  ar 
in  Holland,  British  intelligence  has  sa 
nothing  for  publication. 

London  Calling  North  Pole  is  difficult 
evaluate  for  that  reason— because  it  te 
only  two  sides  of  a  three-sided  story.  B 
it  does  show  in  detail  how  good,  routii 
counter-espionage  works  pays  off— in  tl 
case,  of  course,  with  more  spectacular  sc 
cess  than  usual.— Orville  C.  Shirey.  j 

BOOKS  RECEIVED 

THE  ORIGINAL  CONFEDERAT 
COLT.  By  William  A.  Albaugh  III  ai 
Richard  D.  Steuart.  Greenberg,  Pit 
lisher.  62  Pages;  Illustrated;  $5.00. 

THE  WISE  BAMBOO.  By  J.  Malcol 
Morris.  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company.  2 
Pages;  $3.50.  Malcolm  Morris’  accou: 
of  his  management  of  Tokyo’s  fam. 
Imperial  Hotel  under  Army  supervisic.  i 
Humorous. 

THE  POWDER  FLASK  BOOK.  By  Rr 
Riling.  Robert  Halter,  Publisher.  4,i 
Pages;  Illustrated;  $25.00  A  really  mc- 
umental  work  on  powder  flasks,  objet 
of  one  of  the  current  collectors  mani, 
magnificently  printed  and  illustrated. 

THE  CITY.  By  Julius  Horwitz.  Ta 
World  Publishing  Company.  219  Pag; 
$3.00.  Stories  and  sketches  about  Ny 
York  by  a  talented  new  short  story  w  - 
er. 

SHADES  OF  SCOTLAND  YARD.  y 
S.  Theodore  Felstead.  Roy  Publish^, 
1953.  206  Pages;  Illustrated;  $4.W. 

Stories  grave  and  gay  of  the  worls 
greatest  detective  force. 

PASSAGE  EAST.  By  Carleton  Mitchi 
W.  W.  Norton  &  Company,  1953.  20 
Pages;  Illustrated;  $5.00.  The  story  f 
the  yawl  Carihee  in  the  exciting  sml- 
/  boat  race  between  Bermuda  and  Ea 
land. 

SOPRANINO.  By  Patrick  Ellam 
Colin  Mudie.  W.  W.  Norton  &  Coj 
pany,  1953.  288  Pages;  Illustrati; 
$3.75.  The  record  of  a  10,000-ne 
voyage  over  the  ocean  in  a  midget  T 
boat. 

THE  STRUGGLE  FOR  POLAND,  y 
El.  Peter  Stern.  Public  Affairs  Pr s, 
1953.  79  Pages;  $2.00.  The  story  S' 
hind  Poland’s  collapse  into  the  So  it 
orbit. 

THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  ITA l 
By  H.  Stuart  Hughes.  Harvard  Uni  t' 
sitv  Press,  1953.  256  Pages;  Incy 

$4.00.  A  volume  in  Harvard’s  “Am'1' 
can  Foreign  Policy  LLibrary.” 
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War  and  Civilization  (Toynbee) .  2.50 

War  and  Peace  (Tolstoy)  .  2.45 

Warfare  (Spaulding)  .  5.00 

War  Through  the  Ages  (Montross)  ....  7.50 


Weapons 


Book  of  Garand  (Hatcher)  .  6.00 

Centerfire: 

Vol.  I  Metric  Pistol  and  Revolver 

Cartridges  .  7.50 

Vol.  II  American  &  British  Pistol  & 

Revolver  Cartridges  .  7.50 

2-Vol.  Set  .  14.00 

Guided  Missiles  (paper)  .  1.00 

Gunsmithing  Simplified  (MacFarland)  .  6.95 

How  to  Select  and  Use  Your  Big  Game 
Rifle  (Stebbins) .  5.00 


Managing  Men  (Kraines) .  2.00 

Men  Against  Fire  (Marshall)  .  2.75 

Psychology  for  the  Fighting  Man  (cloth)  .  1.50 

(paper)  .25 


Dictionaries,  Atlases 


American  College  Dictionary  (Thumb 

Indexed)  .  6.00 

American  College  Dictionary  (Regular)  5.00 
American  Oxford  Atlas  (Campbell-Lewis)  10.00 

American  Vest  Pocket  Dictionary . 95 

Thesaurus  of  Words  &  Phrases  (Roget)  .  1.49 

Thorndike  Barnhart  High  School 

Dictionary  .  5.50 

Thorndike  Barnhart  Dictionary  (Thumb 

Indexed)  .  3.50 

Thorndike  Barnhart  Dictionary 

(Flexible,  De  Luxe)  .  3.95 

Webster’s  New  Collegiate  Dictionary 

(Thumb  Indexed)  .  6.00 

56 


2. 

5.' 


Captal  (Marx)  . 

Red  China's  Fighting  Hordes  (Riggs). 
Soviet  Arms  and  Soviet  Power 

(Guillaume)  . 


2.45 

4.00 


3.50 


a 


Unit  Histories 


Under  the  Southern  Cross  (Americal 

Division)  (Crown)  . 

Forging  the  Thunderbolt  (History  of 

the  Armored  Force)  (Gillie)  . 

Old  Breed  (History  of  the  First  Marine 

Division)  . 

First  Cavalry  Division  in  World  War  II 

(Wright)  . . 

First  Special  Service  Force  (Burhans).. 
Follow  Me  (Second  Marine  Division) 

(Johnson)  . 

History  of  the  Second  Engineer  Special 

Brigade . 

Third  Infantry  Division  History 

(Taggart)  . 

Third  Marine  Division . 

Fourth  Marine  Division  in  World  War  II 

(Proehl)  . 

From  Salerno  to  the  Alps  (Fifth  Army)  . 
Down  Ramp  (1st,  5th  &  6th  Eng. 

Special  Brig.)  . 

Spearhead  (Fifth  Marine  Division)  .... 
Sixth  Infantry  Division  1939-1945  .... 
History  of  the  Sixth  Marine  Division 

(Cass)  . 

6th  Infantry  Division  in  WW  II . 

Ninth  Marines  1942-1945  . 

Conquer  (Story  of  the  9th  Army) . 

Eight  Stars  to  Victory  (9th  Division)  .  . 

Ninth  Marines  (Burrus)  . 

Night  Climb  (10th  Inf.  Division) . 

The  Angels  (History  of  the  11th  Air¬ 
borne  Division)  . 

History  of  the  12th  Inf.  Regt.  (Johnson) 

History  of  XVI  Corps . 

Saga  of  the  XX  Ghost  Corps . 

Children  of  Yesterday  (24th  Infantry 

Division)  (Valtin)  . 

27th  Infantry  Division  in  World  War  II 
(Love)  . 


6.00 


5.00 

6.50 


3.00 

5.00 


6.00 

6.00 


6.00 

5.00 


5.00 

6.00 


5.00 

6.50 

5.00 


5.00 

5.00 

5.00 


4j 

5.< 

7. 


6. 

3. 


History  of  the  28th  Infantry  Regiment.  . 

Let's  Go  (29th)  (Ewing) . 

Work  Horse  of  the  Western  Front 

(30th  Division)  (Hewitt)  . 

31st  Infantry  Division  History  . . 

The  Golden  Cross  (33rd  Division)  .... 

37th  Infantry  Division  in  World  War  II 

(Frankel)  .  7. 

40th  Infantry  Division  .  5/ 

Jungleers  (History  of  the  4 1st  Infantry) 

(McCartney)  .  10.' 

56th  Fighter  Group  in  World  War  II.  .  10.( 

71st  Infantry  Regiment .  4.' 

71st  Infantry  Division  History  (Cunger)  1. 

76th  Infantry  Division .  5 .( 

Ours  to  Hold  It  High  (77th  Infantry 

Division)  . 

Thunderbolt  Across  Europe  (83rd 

Division)  . 

Battle  of  Germany  (84th  Infantry 

Division)  (Draper)  .  5. 

85th  Infantry  Division  .  5.' 

Blue  Devils  in  Italy  (88th  Division 

History)  (Delaney)  .  5. 

89th  Infantry  Division .  5. 

91st  Infantry  Division  in  World  War  II 

(Robbins)  .  5. 

History  of  the  94th  Infantry  Division 

(Byrnes)  .  5. 

Battle  Babies  (99th  Division)  (Lauer)  .  6. 

Rendezvous  with  Destiny  ( 101st  Air¬ 
borne  Division)  (Rapport)  .  7. 

Epic  of  the  101st  Airborne  (Grout) ....  2. 

With  the  102d  Infantry  Division 

Through  Germany .  5.) 

Timberwolf  Tracks  (104th  Infantry) 

(Hoegh)  .  4. 

St.  Vith  ( 106th  Division)  (Dupuy)....  5.; 

History  of  the  120th  Infantry  Regiment.  6. 

Eager  for  Duty  (157th  Infantry  Regiment)  4. 

Second  to  None  (Story  of  the  305th 


4.50 

Infantry)  . 

3.'! 

6.00 

History  of  the  313th  Infantry  in  World 

1 

5.00 

War  II  (Wood)  . 

5.'  | 

2.50 

History  of  the  363d  Infantry  Regiment. 
History  of  the  376th  Infantry  Regiment 

5. 

6.00 

1921-1945  . 

3. 5 

7.50 

390th  Bombardment  Group . 

14.1 

5.00 

History  of  the  398th  Infantry  Regiment. 

5.1 

7.50 

409th  Infantry  in  World  War  II  (East)  . 
Americans  (Story  of  the  442d  Combat 

V; 

3.00 

Team)  . 

The  727th  Ry  Operating  Bn  in  World 

10.00 

War  II  . 

5.:| 
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*  VALLEY  FORGE:  The  Making  of  an 
Army  (Bill).  Retail  $3.50.  On  sale  at 
$1.00. 

*  THE  FACE  OF  WAR  (Jones).  A  picture 
story  of  war  in  Korea.  Retail  $5.00.  On 
sale  at  $2.50. 
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THE  STILWELL  PAPERS.  The  diary 
of  a  great  soldier.  Retail  $4.00.  On 
sale  at  $2.00. 
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►  SHANGHAI  CONSPIRACY.  By  Gen. 
Willoughby,  MacArthur’s  G-2.  Retail 
$3.75.  On  sale  at  $1.00. 

►  THE  U.S.  AND  JAPAN  (Welles).  Re¬ 
tail  $4.00.  On  sale  at  $1.50. 

'  THE  SHORT  BIBLE  (Goodspeed).  Retail 
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f  HOW  TO  REMODEL  A  HOUSE.  An 
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DOUGLAS  MacARTHUR  (Lee  &  Hen- 
schel).  A  best-selling  biography.  Retail 
$6.00.  On  sale  at  $3.50. 

THE  STRANGE  LAND  (Ned  Calmer). 
Retail  $3.00.  On  sale  at  $1.00. 


LETTERS  OF  THEODORE  ROOSE¬ 
VELT.  VOLS.  I  &  II  (Morison).  Pub¬ 
lished  in  1951.  Retail  for  the  set 
$20.00.  On  sale  at  $7.00  for  the  set 
or  $3.50  each  volume. 


Many  of  these  titles  are  in  short 
supply. 

Orders  will  be  filled  as  received 
until  supplies  are  exhausted. 


•  THE  SILVER  CHALICE  (Thomas  Cos¬ 
tain).  One  of  the  biggest  best-sellers  of 
recent  years.  Retail  $3.85.  On  sale  at 
$1.00. 

•  THE  MARSHALL  STORY  (Payne).  The 
only  biography  of  George  C.  Marshall 
available.  Retail  $5.00.  On  sale  at  $2.50. 

•  MASTER  PLAN  USA  (Fischer).  Retail 
$3.00.  On  sale  at  $1 .00. 


Ten  Cent  Specials 

American  Navy  in  World  War  II,  Kant 
And  Berry  Came  Too,  Yates 
Army  Life,  Kahn 

Conflict  (The  American  Civil  War|,  Milton 

Flight  Crew  Training  Program 

Flight  Principles 

Gl  Sketch  Book 

Japan  and  the  Japanese 

Long,  Long  Ago,  Woollcott 

The  New  Sad  Sack,  Baker 

Night  Flight,  Exupery 

Patriotic  Battles,  Azoy 

Pipe  Line  to  Battle,  Rainier 

Radio  Operating,  Stone 
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Tank  Fighter  Team,  Gerard 
Thesaurus  of  Humor,  Meiers  and  Knapp 
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10<  Each 


McNAIR:  Educator  of  an  Army 

(Kahn).  A  biography  of  the  man  who 
trained  our  World  War  II  armies.  Retail 
$2.00.  On  sale  at  $.50. 

•  THE  SIX  WEEKS  WAR  (Draper).  Retail 
$3.00.  On  sale  at  $1.00. 


RAG,  TAG  AND  BOBTAIL  (Lynn 
Montross).  A  fine  history  of  the  Revo¬ 
lutionary  Army.  Retail  $5.00.  On  sale 
at  $2.25. 


•  MELVILLE  GOODWIN  U.S.A.  (John 
P.  Marquand).  Outstanding  military  nov¬ 
el.  Retail  $3.75.  On  sale  at  $1.50. 

¥ 

•  AS  YOU  WERE  (Woollcott).  A  hilari¬ 
ous  collection  of  Woollcott's  best.  Re¬ 
tail  $2.50.  On  sale  at  $.75. 

•  INSIDE  U.S.A.  (Revised)  (John  Gunther). 
Retail  $3.00.  On  sale  at  $1.50. 

•  AMERICAN  MILITARY  GOVERN¬ 
MENT  (Holborn).  Retail  $3.50.  Now 
$1.25. 

•  DISASTER  THROUGH  AIR  POWER 

(Andrews).  Retail  $1.00.  Now  $.25. 


GREAT  SOLDIERS  OF  WWII  (De- 
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$1.00. 
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(DeWeerd).  Retail  $.25.  On  sale  at 

$.10. 
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In  order  10  give  permanent  form  to 

essential  military  discussion  and 
achievement,  the  Association  of  the 
U.S.  Army  publishes  useful  and  in-  1 
formative  books.  It  encourages  the  j 
reading  of  all  military  literature  by  j 
the  soldier  and  others  who  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  national  defense. 

See  the  book  pages  of  the  COMBAT 
FORCES  JOURNAL. 


•  COMBAT  FORCES  PRESS 
COMBAT  FORCES  BOOK  SERVICE 
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HANSON  W.  BALDWIN 

The  choice  we  face  is  limited  wars  or 
an  “ advance ”  to  chaos  unlimited 


“He’s  my  boy,”  said  the  Colonel,  who 
would  never  let  a  good  soldier  down 


PETER  B.  KYNE 


CONVAIRS  B-36:  stratosphere  laboratory 


In  the  aerial  wilderness  above  40,000  feet,  where 
temperature  and  pressure  are  paralyzing  hazards, 
Convair’s  B-36’s  leave  reassuring  contrails. 

The  B-36  intercontinental  bomber  is  still  the 
strategic  weapon  of  the  Air  Force,  capable  of 
atomic  retaliation  anywhere.  Equally  significant,  is 
the  B-36’s  vital  role  of  “flying  laboratory.”  Seven 
years’  experience  in  sustained  high  altitude  flying 
by  Convair  and  its  Air  Force  partners  has  given 


both  our  military  and  transport  designers  research 
needed  for  the  greater  efficiency  of  men  and  equip¬ 
ment  in  outer  space. 

Up  there  in  the  stratosphere  and  beyond  lies  the 
key  to  national  defense  and  the  vast  new  freedom 
of  global  air  travel.  Aircraft  for  these  heights  will 
continue  to  be  built  by  Convair... through  engin¬ 
eering  that  aims  at  the  maximum  of  air  power... 

Engineering  to  the  Nf/i  Power! 


San  Diego  ir  Pomona,  California 
Fort  Worth  ir  Daingerfield,  Texas 


CONVAIR 


104 °  F,  led  to  the  development  of  improved  lubrication, 
electronics,  and  materials  for  sustained  stratospheric  flight. 


ON  THE  JOB  •  •  •  not  "on  the  way 


Only  Air  travel  puts  men  on  the  job  five  times  faster !  Just  one  key, 
technician  like  this,  when  held  up  by  slow  surface  travel,  can 
play  the  devil  with  a  whole  regiment’s  important  maneuvers.  So  it’s  good 
sense  and  sound  economy  to  speed  him  where  you  need  him  — 
by  fast,  dependable  Scheduled  Airlines! 

And  even  when  the  need  is  not  so  urgent,  the 
Scheduled  Certificated  Airlines  save  the  military  up  to  80%  in  per  diem 
allowances  —  and  4  out  of  5  pay  dollars,  which  might  otherwise 
be  spent  uselessly  "on  the  way". 


INSURANCE 

Only  on  SCHEDULED  Certifica¬ 
ted  Airlines:  $50,000  costs  just 
$2.50.  Also  available:  amounts 
$5,000  to  $50,000  at  25c  per 
$5,000.  Covers  Stateside  and  much 
foreign  travel  —  personal  or 
official. 


10%  DISCOUNT 

for  official  travel  on  TR’S  .  .  . 
covers  Full  Service. 


Saving  the  Military  Millions  of  Vital  Man  Hours  with  Dependable,  On-Time  Scheduled  Service 

«  Scheduled  Certificated  Airlines 


OF  THE  U.S.A. 


ALASKA  AIRLINES 

CONTINENTAL  AIR  LINES 

NORTHEAST  AIRLINES 

ALLEGHENY  AIRLINES 

DELTA-C  &  S  AIR  LINES 

NORTHWEST  ORIENT  AIRLINES 

AMERICAN  AIRLINES 

EASTERN  AIR  LINES 

OZARK  AIR  LINES 

BONANZA  AIR  LINES 

FRONTIER  AIRLINES 

PAN  AMERICAN  WORLD  AIRWAYS 

BRANIFF  AIRWAYS 

LAKE  CENTRAL  AIRLINES 

PIEDMONT  AIRLINES 

CAPITAL  AIRLINES 

MOHAWK  AIRLINES 

PIONEER  AIR  LINES 

CENTRAL  AIRLINES 

NATIONAL  AIRLINES 

RESORT  AIRLINES 

COLONIAL  AIRLINES 

NORTH  CENTRAL  AIRLINES 

RIDDLE  AVIATION 

SOUTHERN  AIRWAYS 
SOUTHWEST  AIRWAYS 
TRANS-TEXAS  AIRWAYS 
TRANS  WORLD  AIRLINES 
UNITED  AIR  LINES 
WEST  COAST  AIRLINES 
WESTERN  AIR  LINES 
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THEIRS  IS  THE 
HARD-EARNED  JOB  OF 
COMMAND 


The  Regular  Officer  in  the  U.  S.  Armed  Forces  today, 
whether  serving  at  home  or  overseas,  is  something 
unique  in  the  military  history  of  the  world,  and  also 
in  the  history  of  his  country. 

By  birth  and  instinct  a  citizen  of  a  peace-minded 
country,  his  is  the  task  of  command  of  the  toughest 
and  most  technologically  intricate  warfare  the  world 
has  ever  known.  His  is  the  job  of  leadership  in  morale 
and  in  maneuver  of  his  fellow  citizens  who  join  him 
in  peace  time  training  or  war  time  urgency.  His  is  olten 
the  job  of  civilian,  military,  and  even  diplomatic  com¬ 
mand  in  occupied  territories  far  from  home. 

There  was  a  time  when  most  officers  were  graduates 
of  the  traditional  Academies.  But  today’s  massive 
manpower  requirements  draw  much  officer  comple¬ 
ment  from  OCS,  and  college  ROTC  training  programs. 
And  war  time  emergency  has  seen  many  capable  men 
commissioned  in  the  heat  of  battle,  to  fill  the  needs 
of  frontline  command. 

Chrysler  Corporation  is  proud  to  salute  the  Officers 
of  the  Armed  Forces  of  America.  Here  they  are  on 
these  pages,  running  your  Army,  commanding  your 
ships,  flying  the  missions  that  defend  your  shores. 
Take  a  good  look  at  them.  For  they  are  the  loyal  men 
and  women  of  America  who  help  look  after  the  hard 
daily  business  of  guarding  the  country  in  which  you  live. 

This  message  about  people  we  all  like  is  presented  by  your 
PLYMOUTH— DODGE— DESOTO— CHRYSLER— 
DODGE  "JOB-RATED”  TRUCK  dealers,  and 

CHRYSLER  CORPORATION 

Enjoy"  Medallion  Theatre”. . .  dramatic  entertainment  for  all  the  fam¬ 
ily  . '..  every  week.  CBS-TV.  See  your  local  paper  for  time  and  station. 

by  Edgar  A.  Guest 

They  are  the  ones,  air,  sea  and  land , 

Trained  to  obey  and  to  command; 

Scholars  of  merit  and  degree. 

Generals  and  admirals  some  to  be. 

Chosen  as  lads,  deserving  trust, 

Willing  to  die,  if  die  they  must. 

West  Point,  Annapolis  are  schools 
Where  honor's  held  by  rigid  rules. 

This  their  high  purpose  and  their  plan, 

To  train  the  boy  to  be  a  man. 

That  done,  to  serve  his  country's  need. 

His  comrades  he'll  be  fit  to  lead. 

They  are  our  nation's  chosen  best, 

Tested  by  every  human  test 

For  knowledge,  courage,  strength  of  will. 

Devotion,  patience,  judgment,  skill. 

At  firs l  cadets,  but  every  one 
Men  to  command  as  time  goes  on. 

Admirals,  generals,  captains  all 

Ready  to  answer  duty's  call 

'Til peace  shall  come  and  war  shall  end. 

On  them  for  freedom  we  depend. 

Men  (in  salute  l  raise  my  hand) 

Trained  to  obey  and  to  command. 

If  you  would  like  a  reprint  of  this  poem,  suitable  for  framing,  write 
Chrysler  Corp.,  Dept.  RS4,  341  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Copyright  1954  Chrysler  Corporation 


THE  LIAISON  OFFICERS  for  the  defense  advisory  committee  for 
women  in  the  services  leave  the  Pentagon  with  Lt.  Col.  Emily  C. 
Gorman,  deputy  director  of  the  WAC.  Representing  the  Navy,  Army, 
Marines  and  Air  Force,  these  officers  are  typical  of  the  many  women 
who  have  voluntarily  entered  the  armed  forces,  finding  a  rewarding 
career  while  making  their  special  contribution  to  our  defense. 


i 


FAST  COAST  GUARD  RESCUE  BOAT  speeds  victim  to  shore  as  Chief 
Bos’n  John  J.  Gibbs,  Commanding  Officer  of  Rockaway  Lifeboat 
Station  in  New  York,  supervises  resuscitation.  Under  the  Treasury 
Department  in  peace,  the  U.  S.  Coast  Guard  performs  many  vital 
functions  of  rescue,  patrol,  and  law  enforcement  on  the  high  seas. 


This  advertisement  appears  in  LIFE  January  18,  195- 
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TRIBUTES  TO  SOME  PEOPLE 

from  Chrysler  Corporation 


WE 


ALL 


LIKE: 


TYPICAL  CAREER  OFFICER  is  Captain  Allen  Snyder,  U.S.  Army. 
3nyder  enlisted  in  1940,  served  every  enlisted  rank,  received  a  battle- 
ield  commission  after  heroic  action  on  the  island  of  Leyte  in  World 
War  II.  Now  Faculty  Chief  of  training,  9th  Inf.  Div.,  Ft.  Dix,  N.J.,  Cap- 
ain  Snyder  here  instructs  a  recruit  in  the  use  of  the  flame  thrower. 


ACTING  OFFICER  OF  THE  DECK  Albert  E.  Kizis,  Lt.(jg)  U.S.  Navy, 
directs  a  change  of  course  on  the  bridge  of  the  U.S.S.  Tarawa.  Kizis, 
a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Scranton,  Pa.,  attended  Officer 
Candidate  School  at  Newport,  N.  J.  Currently  on  a  two  year  tour  of 
duty,  Kizis  can  ship  over  for  additional  duty  as  he  chooses. 


'UCKLING  ON  GEAR  AS  HE  GOES,  Capt.  Richard  Davis  races  for  his 
;t  fighter  during  an  alert  "scramble”  at  McGuire  Air  Force  Base.  In 
wo  minutes,  he’ll  scream  into  the  air,  carrying  live  ammunition  just  in 
ase  it’s  the  "real  thing.”  On  the  alert  24  hours  a  day,  these  skilled 
4  pilots  are  key  men  in  the  program  of  the  Air  Defense  Command. 
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UNDER  A  BLANKET  of  heavy  naval  bombardment,  Lt.  Charles  E. 
Mueller  leaps  from  the  mouth  of  an  LVT  amphibious  landing  craft, 
leading  an  assault  against  a  fortified  beach  during  air-ground  prob¬ 
lems  at  Marine  Corps  Schools,  Quantico,  Va.  Only  23,  Lt.  Mueller 
is  already  a  veteran  of  six  years  service,  plans  to  do  thirty. 
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than  the  author.  It  is  our  policy  to  print  ar¬ 
ticles  on  subjects  of  interest  to  the  Armed 
Forces  in  order  to  stimulate  thought  and  pro¬ 
mote  discussion;  this  regardless  of  the  fact 
that  some  or  all  of  the  opinions  advanced 
may  be  at  variance  with  those  held  by  the 
officers  of  the  Association  of  the  U.  S.  Army 
and  the  editors  of  Combat  Forces  Journal. 
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tonight 


This  man  could  almost  reach  the 
moon  tonight . . .  for  he  stands  at  the 
brink  of  a  new  age  in  the  conquest 
of  space,  and  he  knows  this: 

If  we  had  to,  we  could  get  him  there. 
Given  time  and  urgent  need,  we  could 
design,  build  and  deliver  the  total 
solution  to  that  problem. 

An  entirely  new  development  in  the 
aircraft  industry  now  makes  this 
possible.  It  is  known  as  Systems 
Engineering ...  a  science  and  a  method 
of  developing  aircraft,  guided  missiles 
and  electronic  systems  not  as  traditional 
flying  vehicles  but  as  fully  coordinated 
solutions  to  operations  problems. 

Today,  Martin  Systems  Engineering 
is  already  in  full  operation,  tailoring 
airpower  to  tomorrow’s  needs.  Most 
of  the  story  is  under  wraps,  but  you 
should  know  this: 

If  our  security  requirements  should 
demand  the  equivalent  of  an 
“Operations  Moon,”  the  principles  of 
Martin  Systems  Engineering  would  be 
essential  to  the  solution  of  that  problem. 

You  will  hear  more  about  Martin! 


The  Month’s  Mail 


Work  Hard  for  the  Army 
To  the  Editors: 

The  biggest  trouble  with  present  day 
young  officers  and  non-coms  is  that  they 
do  not  like  to  work  for  what  they  get. 
Getting  a  little  dirty  hurts  their  dignity 
and  pride.  Education  is  fine,  but  you  have 
to  put  out  more  than  just  flowery  words  to 
get  difficult  assignments  accomplished. 

Too  many  of  them  made  sergeant  first 
class  or  second  lieutenant  in  a  year  or  two. 
If  they  had  to  spend  some  three  or  four 
years  in  the  ranks  before  receiving  a  com¬ 
mission  they  would  know  how  to  take  care 
of  it  properly.  A  lot  of  good,  smart  (intelli¬ 
gent)  soldiers  have  spent  that  long  or  long¬ 
er  learning  the  trade  and  you  can  well  see 
the  difference  in  the  performance  of  work 
given  the  Army  in  return.  A  lot  of  our 
young  junior  leaders  today  have  had  their 
positions  given  to  them  without  proof  of 
their  ability  to  take  charge  and  properly 
fulfill  their  obligations  as  a  good  leader 
should.  Let  them  take  Basic  Training  as  a 
private  and  if  they  prove  themselves,  give 
them  a  trial  period  in  which  they  can  show 
their  ability  to  be  leaders  of  men. 

The  big  trouble  with  most  of  the  people 
who  think  discipline  is  rough,  is  that  they 
have  never  really  worked  hard  to  attain  a 
goal  and  achieve  a  lifetime  dream  come 
true.  Take  the  Army  as  a  profession  if  you 
love  it  and  work  for  its  betterment.  It  is  a 
good  career,  but  it  takes  a  lot  of  good  hard 
work  to  build  a  good  stable  organization  to 
be  proud  of  in  the  future.  If  you  do  not 
want  to  be  a  worker  and  help  our  Army  to 
stay  great,  get  out  of  it  for  the  good  of  the 
service.  Regular  commissions  should  be  for 
those  who  have  the  Army  in  their  hearts. 

I  am  a  career  infantryman. 

Lt.  John  E.  Todd 
“M”  Company,  508th  ARCT 
Fort  Benning,  Ga. 

Memoir-W riting  Commanders 
To  the  Editors: 

I  noticed  that  (and  this  is  a  very  minor 
point)  in  General  Blakeley’s  down-to-earth 
review  of  Gen.  Krueger’s  book  on  Sixth 
Army  he  claims  five  “affirmatives”  among 
memoir-writing  Army  commanders.  This 
should  probably  be  amended  insofar  as  the 
reference  to  General  Stilwell  and  Tenth 
Army. 

I  do  not  believe  that  there  has  been  any 
per  se  history  of  the  Tenth  Army  published 
although  there  have  been  several  unit  his¬ 
tories  that  have  included  the  Okinawa  cam¬ 
paign  which  was,  of  course,  Tenth  Army’s 
only  campaign;  and  there  was  Okinawa: 
The  Last  Battle  (part  of  the  “U.S.  Army 
in  World  War  II”  series)  which  was  based 
on  the  material  gathered  by  the  combat 
correspondents.  The  course  of  this  cam¬ 
paign  was  guided  by  General  Simon  Boli¬ 
var  Buckner  until  his  untimely  death  in 


the  campaign’s  twilight;  then  Vinegar  Joe 
Stilwell  took  over. 

Stilwell’s  book,  edited  by  Theodore  H. 
White,  contained  his  memoirs  only  up  to 
the  time  of  the  end  of  his  mission  to  the 
Chinese  Army,  corresponding  roughly  to 
the  period  covered  by  the  recently-released 
Stilwell’s  Mission  to  China  (another  vol¬ 
ume  in  the  Army  series). 

So  I  don’t  think  that  there  has  really 
been  any  Stilwell-Tenth  Army  book  to  com¬ 
pare  with  Clark’s,  Patton’s,  Eichelberger’s, 
now  Krueger’s  or  even  Brereton’s  (which 
was  considerably  more  than  the  history  of 
the  First  Allied  Airborne  Army). 

Not  that  this  takes  anything  away  from 
the  review— or  from  General  Krueger’s  book 
which  I  enjoyed  tremendously.  The  one 
thing  the  book  hasn’t  done  satisfactorily 
(as  noted)  is  to  explain  the  formation  of 
the  many  Task  Force  Headquarters  for 
operations  and  the  employment  of  “Alamo 
Force”  instead  of  Sixth  Army  during  so 
much  of  the  island-to-island  war. 

Like  myself,  many  members  of  the  102d 
Infantry  stationed  with  the  Army  Task 
Force  on  Canton  Island  will  recall  the  air¬ 
plane  crash  General  Krueger  mentions  in 


the  early  part  of  the  book— but  I  do  not  r 
call  that  any  of  us  on  the  island  ever  kne 
the  crash  victims  included  so  large  a  nur 
her  of  key  staff  officers  en  route  to  Gener 
Krueger’s  headquarters. 

The  November  issue  was  fine;  clean  ar 
fresh  and  readable. 

Bruce  Jacoi 

3  1  South  Fourth  St. 

Park  Ridge,  N.  J. 

Guardsman’s  Salute  to  TIS 
To  the  Editors: 

I  have  just  completed  and  thorough 
enjoyed  the  Preparatory  Rifle  Markmansh 
Instructor’s  course  at  Fort  Benning.  I  nc 
have  everything  new  TIS  has  to  offer  < 
PRMI  at  my  command.  Next  summ 
when  the  RA  officers  bird-dog  my  classes 
can  proceed  with  confidence.  I  am  up 
date.  Pressure  is  being  brought  on  tl 
training  divisions  to  teach  men  to  hit  wb 
they  shoot  at.  When  it  reaches  my  unil 
will  be  ready.  Sure,  I’ve  been  over  this  f 
fore  many  times  as  a  trainee  and  as  instnl 
tor.  But  each  time  I  learn  something.  Ea 
trip  to  TIS  teaches  me  more.  The  w 
PRMI  is  run  is  a  lesson  in  itself  to  instn; 
tors.  You  are  given  all  the  latest  poop,  ai 
you  practice  it.  You  get  back  in  the  ran 
and  see  the  trees  instead  of  the  forest  frc 
a  trainee’s  eye.  This  different  perspecti 
is  good  for  a  man  who  trains  other  men.; 


Next  Month’s  Journal 

More  than  ten  years  ago  then  Lieutenant  Colonel  S.  L.  A.  Marshall 
wrote  in  the  Infantry  journal  that  esprit  “is  a  dynamic  and  vital  sub¬ 
stance  conducted  to  the  living  by  the  living."  He  went  on  to  show  that 
the  finest  esprit  is  in  the  loyalty  of  one  man  to  another:  the  led  to  the 
Jeader  and  the  leader  to  the  led.  In  “Esprit  de  WHAT”  coming  next  1  \ 
month,  Maj.  Gen.  H.  W.  Blakeley  doesn’t  put  esprit  on  quite  that  per¬ 
sonal  a  level,  but  he  does  show  clearly  that  the  restoration  of  our  Army’s 
regimental  and  battalion  esprit  can  only  come  about  if  very  difficult  and 
thorny  problems  can  be  solved.  , 

In  a  related  vein  Col.  Hugh  M.  Exton  deals  vigorously  with  the  problem 
of  decentralizing  authority  so  that  noncommissioned  officers  and  junior 
commissioned  officers  can  learn  by  doing.  The  title— “How  Do  You 
Train  Your  Unit  ”— suggests  the  full  scope  of  this  timely  article. 

Another  timely  piece  and  one  every  reader  will  dip  into  eagerly  is  “Life 
Among  the  Indians”  by  Lt.  Gen.  W.  B.  Palmer.  General  Palmer,  the 
Assistant  Chief  of  Staff,  G4,  of  the  Department  of  the  Army,  tells  what 
it  takes  to  be  a  successful  “Indian"  on  the  General  Staff.  It’s  no  place  for 
glamor  boys  or  glory-hunters,  he  says,  for  the  GS  officer  must  dig  all  of 
the  time  for  “real  facts,  verified  facts,  complete  facts." 

Alaska  is  the  country  devoted  to  the  first  article  of  our  new  “Around  the 
Bases”  series.  Next  month  we  hop  from  Alaska  to  give  you  the  lowdown 
on  service  in  a  country  that  does  have  one  thing  in  common  with 
it:  enchanting  scenery.  The  country  is  Austria— land  of  Viennese 
waltzes,  and  the  custodian,  in  a  way,  of  vanishing  prewar  culture 
and  sophistication.  The  sophistication  includes  the  political  variety; 
Austria,  as  you  know,  is  occupied  by  the  four  powers  and  is  also  hard  by 
the  Iron  Curtain. 
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The  National  Guard  is  particularly  for- 
unate  to  be  able  to  attend  this  course.  In 
he  NG  we  do  not  have  the  opportunity 
p  rub  elbows  with  real  soldiers  often.  We 
re  old  vets  who  have  been  out  of  the  Army 
pur  or  five  years  or  we  are  high  school 
oys  who  never  saw  anything  nearer  a  sol- 
ier  than  our  own  NCOs  and  officers.  Just 
be  association  in  the  barracks  and  in  the 
eld  helps  us. 

M/Sgt.  Jack  Aclin 
jO.  E,  117  Inf.,  Tenn.  N.G. 

’aris,  Tenn. 

'.ornmo  to  Signal  Corps 
o  the  Editors: 

The  Cerebration  “Commo  to  the  Signal 
’orps”  [September]  touched  off  a  chain 
faction  in  this  infantry  commo!  As  an  in- 
mtry  communicator  for  many  years,  both 
s  an  enlisted  man  and  as  an  officer,  I  feel 
uite  strongly  about  turning  over  the  means 
y  which  command  and  control  may  be 
:hieved  to  an  outside  group.  I  gather  that 
b  his  tour  of  Korea,  Col.  Kintner  did  not 
[an  into  many  of  the  Signal  Corps  officers 
'ho  were  assigned  as  both  battalion  and 
itgimental  commos.  If  he  did,  I  feel  he 
rould  not  speak  out  so  loudly  in  favor  of 
irning  the  low  levels  of  communication  to 
le  Signal  Corps.  The  Signal  Corps  of- 
cers  I  have  had  assigned  at  various  times 
nder  me  as  battalion  commanders,  were  all 
ained  by  the  schools  run  by  the  Signal 
'orps.  What  their  training  consisted  of,  I 
a  not  know;  it  certainly  wasn’t  basic  com- 
nnication. 

Col.  Kintner’s  remarks  about  communica- 
ons  being  taken  for  granted  until  they  fail, 
e  true.  Too  damned  true  in  this  outfit, 
iot  enough  prestige  and  rank  for  the 
)mmo  workers— score  again  for  Col.  K.  A 
)ung  infantry  officer  who  gets  assigned  to 
commo  job  is  taking  a  chance  with  his  ca- 
;er?  No,  Sir!  In  my  book  he  is  prepping 
imself  for  future  success.  (Providing  he 
3es  his  job  correctly.)  No  longer  is  it 
Dssible  to  control  groups  of  men  by  direct 
)ntact  and  observation.  A  commander, 
om  a  platoon  leader  on  up,  must  rely 

1  an  electrical  means  of  communication, 
rom  my  experience,  the  only  way  for  an 
ficer  to  learn  fully  the  “so  called  compli- 
ited  communications  setup,”  is  to  actually 
)  the  job  himself.  I’d  make  it  mandatory 
>r  every  regular  officer  to  spend  at  least 
ie  year  in  communications  both  at  battal- 
n  and  regimental  level.  The  knowledge 

communications  is  a  requirement  for  any 

2  or  S3  as  well  as  for  your  battalion  and 
gimental  commanders.  A  forced  tour  of 
Jty  may  sound  harsh,  but  I  assure  you 
tat  one  will  not  then  run  into  S3’s  who 
der  a  commo  to  net  an  AN/GRC-9  with 
i  AN/PRC- 10.  Or  the  S3  grabbing  a 
ive  microphone”  from  a  radio  operator 
id  promptly  violating  every  rule  of  se- 
irity. 

Here  in  Korea,  I  heard  the  division  com- 
ander,  in  order  to  identify  himself  to  a 
•mpany  commander  engaged  in  “a  hold 
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at  all  costs”  defense,  grab  a  microphone  and 

start  in  “This  is - .”  Luckily  for  those 

of  us  around  in  the  CP,  Joe  was  unable  to 
shift  his  artillery.  For  we  knew  that  our  net 
was  constantly  monitored  by  the  CCF. 

Unfortunately  for  Col.  Kintner  as  for 
many  of  our  regimental  commanders  today, 
they  have  run  into  an  off  breed  communi¬ 
cator— the  commo  who  talks  a  good  job,  but 
never  produces.  I  am  not  only  speaking  of 
myself,  but  for  the  majority  of  the  commos 
in  the  Army  today,  when  I  say  we  have  a 
group  of  loyal,  hard-working  officers  and 
men  devoted  to  the  furnishing  of  communi¬ 
cations  for  the  necessary  command  and  con¬ 
trol.  Our  only  reward  is  the  self  satisfaction 
of  doing  a  good  job— at  all  times  and  under 
all  conditions.  We  are  not  in  the  minority 
as  many  believe — we  are  around.  And  we 
are  infantrymen  first,  last,  and  always. 

Captain  Commo 

Korea 

Squaring  not  the  only  Solution 
To  the  Editors: 

After  reading  Gen.  Lynch’s  fine  arti¬ 
cle,  “The  Infantry  Division— Triangular  or 
Square”  [November],  I  realized  that  a 
change  in  the  TO&E  might  prove  valuable. 

Squaring  the  regiment  and  battalion 
without  decreasing  our  total  number  of 
divisions  would  require  greatly  increased 
manpower  quotas.  However,  the  true  value, 


as  emphasized  in  the  article,  is  a  much 
needed  reduction  of  the  “division  slice,” 
while  at  the  same  time  increasing  the  unit’s 
regenerative  powers. 

While  squaring  a  unit  is  a  solution,  it 
need  not  be  the  answer.  For  example,  the 
rifle  company  could  easily  support  its  three 
rifle  platoons  with  three  twelve-man  squads, 
each  with  three  AR  teams;  a  change  which 
would  reduce  the  administrative  overload, 
as  well  as  increasing  the  firepower  of  the 
rifle  platoon.  Furthermore,  these  three-man 
AR  teams  could  be  made  up  in  the  ZI  and 
be  sent  overseas  as  a  packet— right  down  to 
the  squad. 

Changes  such  as  these  would  have  pro¬ 
found  tactical  and  logistical  significance, 
which  could  be  interestingly  discussed  in 
an  article  supporting  the  triangular  organi¬ 
zation. 

Lt.  Charles  J.  V.  Fries,  III 
Fort  Lewis,  Wash. 

Stretching  the  Square 
To  the  Editors: 

General  Lynch’s  article  proposing  a  quad¬ 
rangular  infantry  organization  misses  one 
point. 

Additional  combat  strength  in  the  divi¬ 
sion  will  result  in  more  extended  fronts 
both  in  attack  and  defense  with  less  depth 
and  flexibility  and  no  increase  in  time  for 
rest  and  rehabilitation  unless  our  service 
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Capt.  Raymond  Harvey 

USA 


Capt.  Lewis  L.  Millett 

USA 


These  are  some  of  the  bravest  men  on  earth. 

Yet  these  young  holders  of  the  Medal  of  Honor  were 
never  fighters  for  the  love  of  fighting.  They  are  men 
of  war  with  a  dream  of  peace. 

They  want  a  world  in  which  small  wide  eyes  can  gaze 
in  rapture  at  a  tinselled  tree.  Where  a  happy 
Christmas  is  a  child’s  inalienable  right— because  fear 
and  force  have  at  last  given  way  to  peace  and  law 
and  goodwill. 

They  have  fought  ably  for  peace,  with  courage  “above 
and  beyond  the  call  of  duty.”  Can  we,  at  home,  do 
something  for  it,  too? 


Lt.  Col.  R.  R.  Myers 
usmc 


Yes.  Beginning  now,  each  of  us  who  earns  can  put  some 
part  of  his  earnings  into  United  States  Defense  Bonds. 
For  by  these  Bonds  we  make  our  own  families  secure, 
first  of  all.  Then,  out  of  the  security  of  our  families, 
we  build  the  strength  of  America  — to  stay  at  peace 
in  a  world  where  peace  still  is  only  for  the  strong. 

You  can  invest  in  Defense  Bonds  best  through  the 
Payroll  Savings  Plan  where  you  work  or  the 
Bond-A-Month  Plan  where  you  bank.  Won’t  you 
begin  — today? 


Lt.  Thomas  Hudner,  Jr. 
usn 


★  ★  ★ 


In  all,  104  men  have  won  the  Medal  of  Honor  in 
Korea.  The  men  here  represent  them — and  all  the 
service  men  and  women  to  whose  devotion  we  in 
America  owe  our  security  this  Christmas  oj  1953. 


The  U.  S.  Government  does  not  pay  for  this  advertisement. 
It  is  donated  by  this  publication  in  cooperation  with  the 
Advertising  Council  and  the  Magazine  Publishers  of  America. 
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schools  stress  that  regimental  and  divisio 
fronts  remain  unchanged.  Manuals  mu: 
emphasize  this  point  and  army  and  coq 
commanders  assigning  frontages  must  a 
ways  keep  in  mind  the  primary  reason  ft 
“squaring.” 

If  commanders  pay  heed  to  the  tempt; 
tion  to  use  the  fourth  battalion  and  reg 
ment,  the  staying  power,  the  depth  an 
flexibility  of  our  division  will  be  redueei  j 
Lt.  Col.  Frank  H.  Linnel 

Naval  War  College 
Newport,  Rhode  Island 


Smith  Versus  Smith 
To  the  Editors: 


I  thought  the  Journal  had  done  a  be 
ter  than  mediocre  job  through  public:, 
tion  of  the  comments  of  Capt.  Edmund  C 
Love  relative  to  the  Smith  vs.  Smith  matte  . 
[Infantry  journal,  Nov.  1948]  and  that  i 
might  be  well  to  let  sleeping  dogs  lie.  Hov 
ever,  I  note  that  the  matter  is  brought  u, 
again  in  the  review  of  “Navy  War— Vc  : 
ume  VIII”  by  General  Blakeley  in  yoi 
November  issue. 

I  have  been  tempted  a  number  of  tim/ 
to  fill  in  a  few  gaps  in  the  published  d 
tails  in  those  48  hours  just  prior  to  an 
immediately  after  the  relief  of  Maj.  Gei 
Ralph  C.  Smith  on  Saipan  and  from  tl; 
standpoint  of  the  XO  and  later  CO  of  tl 
battalion  (3d  Bn.,  106th  Inf.,  the  regimei 
attacking  initially  in  a  column  of  battc 
ions)  around  which  the  "last  straw”  in  tfi 
controversy  seemed  to  center. 

Since  Lt.  Gen.  Holland  M.  Smith  a 
peared  then  not  to  know  what  was  goir, 
on  in  his  own  command  and  apparently 
no  better  acquainted  today,  as  would  see 
to  be  the  case  with  the  Navy  historia1 
Adm.  Morison,  I’m  going  to  do  it  yet  son 
day,  so  help  me. 


It  is  indeed  unfortunate  that  it  is  pc 
Able  for  persons  to  record  for  posterity  u, 
founded  information  and  opinions  such  , 
have  been  written  in  some  instances  abo 
the  Saipan  incident.  More  immediate,  f, 
example,  is  Adm.  Morison’s  statement  r< 
itive  to  incompetent  and  overage  compai 


commanders.  I  am  thinking  of  four  of  n. 
own  company  commanders  at  that  pt 
ticular  time,  three  younger  ones  killed 
wounded,  and  the  fourth  who,  because 
superior  rating,  was  integrated  into  and 
now  a  lieutenant  colonel  in  tbe  Regul 
Army. 


Throughout  the  years  that  this  conti, 


i  muugnuui  me  ycdis  uku  mis 

versy  has  been  publicly  aired,  the  tag  of  i 
competency  has  never  been  placed  up< 
the  proper  shoulders.  I  have  known  sin 
that  day,  June  23,  1944,  where  it  belon 
as  do  others  who  know  the  facts  of  t, 
case.  Maj.  Gen.  Ralph  C.  Smith  was 
military  man  of  topmost  ability  who  h 
the  confidence  and  respect  of  all  who  knc 
him  except  one. 


T.t.  Got..  Francis  P.  Fishi 


1805  Maxwell  Avenue 
Parkersburg,  West  Virginia 
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FHE  INDISPENSABLE  WEAPON 


The  safety  of  mankind  lies  in  the  minds,  hands  and  hearts  of 
American  soldiers  standing  guard  on  the  frontiers  of  the  free  world 

GENERAL  MATTHEW  fi.  RIDGWAY 


HERE  is  still  one  absolute  weapon— the  employment  of 
which  dominates  every  consideration  of  National  Se- 
iritv— the  only  weapon  capable  of  operating  with  com- 
ete  effectiveness— of  dominating  every  inch  of  terrain 
here  human  beings  live  and  fight,  and  of  doing  it  under 
1  conditions  of  light  and  darkness,  heat  and  cold,  desert 
id  forest,  mountain  and  plain.  That  weapon  is  man 
mself. 

The  striking  technological  advances  of  the  past  hun- 
led  and  fifty  years,  while  they  have  profoundly  en- 
rged  the  scope  and  scale  of  warfare,  have  in  no  way 
•  minished  the  importance  of  the  human  being  in  battle, 
.ather,  they  have  increased  his  importance,  and  while 
objecting  him  to  greater  hazards,  have  placed  greater 
emands  upon  him. 

Each  of  the  changes  in  technical  capabilities  has 
ought  changes  in  tactics.  Each  has  required  changes 
:  organization.  None  has  resulted  in  reduced  over-all 
military  manpower  requirements.  All  have  made  in- 
teasing  demands  for  skills  and  leadership. 

One  of  the  most  significant  tactical  developments  has 
fen  the  consistently  greater  dispersion  of  troops  on  the 
littlefield,  and  with  it  a  steadv  decentralization  of  the 

J 

isponsibility  tor  tactical  decisions.  .  .  . 

'J  the  Army  today  there  are  thirty-two  distinct  career 
melds.  Each  of  these  is  a  major  specialty  in  its  own 
ght.  1  o  cite  a  single  example  of  the  standard  required, 
;soldier  of  average  or  above  average  intelligence  should 
omplete  no  less  than  128  weeks— two  and-one-quarter 
pars— of  training  before  he  is  properly  trained  to  perform 
te  duties  of  an  infantrv  squad  leader,  before  he  should 
f  entrusted  with  the  lives  of  others  in  battle.  For  a  pla¬ 
ten  sergeant  the  necessary  training  time  is  greater,  and 
|r  the  higher  ranks,  greater  still. 

i  Naturally,  this  is  due  in  part  to  the  increased  com- 
jexity  of  weapons.  But  it  is  at  least  equally  due  to  the 
;  creased  degree  to  which  tactical  decisions  must  be 
fade,  effective  leadership  exercised,  in  even  the  smallest 
‘'mbat  units.  Thus,  the  soldier’s  capabilities  have  in- 
ieased  through  the  increased  capabilities  of  his  weapons, 
ht  the  demands  made  upon  his  skill,  his  intelligence, 
ad  his  character  have  likewise  increased.  These  de¬ 
mands  reach  their  peak  in  battle  under  conditions  of 
maximum  danger,  fatigue,  and  confusion.  The  measure 
'  the  soldier’s  response  is  directly  reflected  in  the  casu- 
jty  lists.  1  he  Army  more  than  any  other  segment  of 


our  people  wants  those  lists  small. 

In  the  course  of  my  inspection  trip  to  the  Far  East  and 
Alaska,  I  saw  the  men  in  Korea  alert  to  check  and 
counter  the  possible  resumption  of  Communist  aggres¬ 
sion.  I  saw  the  men  who  are  keeping  vigil  in  the  North, 
standing  faithful  guard  against  possible  attack  which 
could  come  unannounced.  In  Greenland,  in  Panama, 
and  along  the  Rhine,  other  American  soldiers  are  readv 
for  whatever  emergency  mav  arise. 

These  men  are  performing  a  vital  service  ...  It  is 
their  readiness,  their  presence  in  critical  areas,  which 
constitutes  today  another  of  the  great  deterrents  to  war. 
It  is  their  presence  which  makes  Soviet-led  Communist 
aggression  against  friendly  countries  of  Western  Europe 
and  of  the  Far  East  more  improbable  of  success,  and 
therefore  less  likely  of  occurrence.  It  is  their  presence  on 
the  far  sides  of  the  oceans  which  surround  us,  which 
.  .  .  strengthens  the  cause  of  freedom  everywhere.  Any 
premature  withdrawal,  any  ill-advised  weakening  of  their 
position  can  be  a  grievous  blow  to  freedom. 

I  HAVE  been  speaking  to  you  of  men,  the  basic  element 
of  armies.  I  do  not  underestimate  the  vital  importance 
of  weapons  and  machines.  No  army  in  the  world  has 
benefited  more  by  the  technical  improvements  in  weap¬ 
ons  than  our  own.  Always  anxious  to  gain  maximum 
returns  from  every  ounce  of  human  effort,  everv  risk  of 
human  life,  the  United  States  Armv  developed  its  basic 
military  doctrine  around  the  concept  of  firepower,  for 
firepower  and  the  ability  to  maneuver  it  rapidly  are 
foundation  stones  of  our  military  doctrine. 

In  Korea,  once  again,  was  demonstrated  the  value  of 
the  close  industrial  support  of  our  military  forces.  It  was 
the  massed  firepower  of  the  American  soldier  which  bal¬ 
anced  the  weight  of  massed  manpower  of  the  enemv’s 
callous  “human  sea’  tactics.  Thanks  to  the  industrial 
productivity  of  the  American  people  and  to  the  strength 
of  the  American  economy,  our  combat  units  today  are 
the  hardest  hitting,  man  for  man,  of  any  army  in  the 
world.  We  have  recently  given  our  Army  atomic  weap¬ 
ons.  We  shall  add  others  as  time  goes  on.  The  increase 
in  firepower  will  be  tremendous,  the  effect  on  tactics 
evolutionary. 

We  shall  continue  to  have  in  the  future,  as  we  have 
in  the  past,  the  most  modern  and  effective  Army,  man 
for  man,  that  can  be  produced,  and  the  most  economical, 
in  terms  of  values  the  American  people  most  cherish. 
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From  an  address  by  the  Chief  of  Staff,  delivered  at  Cleveland  on  10  November  1953 
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Strategy  of  Restra 


HANSON  W.  BALDWIN 


We  will  be  in  great  danger  if  we  are  led  to  embark  upon  an  ideological  crusade 
using  unlimited  means  to  achieve  unlimited  destruction  and  despair.  If  we  are 
wise  we  will  build  upon  a  strategy  of  reason  that  has  fixed,  attainable  objectives. 


THE  United  States  has  been  engaged  for  the  past  seven 
years  in  a  state  of  conflict  with  Soviet  Russia— a  world¬ 
wide  political,  economic,  psychological,  and,  in  places,  a 
military  conflict.  We  are  the  leaders  of  a  coalition— loose¬ 
ly  tied  by  self-interest,  fear,  traditions,  culture  or  heritage 
—of  non-Communist  or  anti-Communist  states,  many  of 
whom  have  a  very  close  ideological  kinship  with  com¬ 
munism.  Russia  is  the  leader  of  a  group  of  Communist- 
dominated  powers.  The  conflict  is  global,  and  it  embraces 
political,  economic,  ideological  and  military  methods. 

The  reasons  for  this  conflict  are  both  historical  and 
contemporary. 

The  late  Secretary  of  Defense  Forrestal  used  to  say  that 


we  lived  in  an  era  akin  to  that  of  the  Napoleonic  perio 
and  he  likened  the  situation  of  the  United  States  tod 
to  the  position  of  England  opposing  a  unified  contine1: 
under  Napoleon.  I  think  perhaps  a  more  fitting  sim:< 
would  be  the  era  of  Rome  and  Carthage,  when  the  tv 
super  states  of  that  day  ruled  the  then  known  world,  t 
any  case,  historically,  I  think,  there  have  always  be<. 
causes  for  conflict  when  vacuums  of  power,  politic., 
economic,  military  or  otherwise,  have  been  created.  Aft' 
World  War  II  great  vacuums  of  power  were  left  in  t ' 
place  of  Germany,  Japan,  and  other  nations  that  we: 
once  great,  and  there  emerged  two  powers— the  U.S.  ail 
Russia— so  far  superior  in  strength  to  any  of  the  oth' 


Hanson  W.  Baldwin  has  heen  the  military  and  naval  editor  of  The  New  York  Times  since  1929.  He  gradu¬ 
ated  from  the  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis  in  1924  and  served  in  the  Navy  until  192/  when  he  resigned  to 
become  a  reporter  for  The  Baltimore  Sun.  In  1942  he  was  awarded  the  Pulitzer  Prize  for  the  excellency  of 
his  reporting  from  the  Southwest  Pacific  Theater.  He  has  written  many  hooks  on  military  and  naval  subjects 
and  lectures  frequently  at  military  schools.  This  article  is  taken  from  a  lecture  on  l  he  Place  of  W  ar  in 
International  Relations which  Mr.  Baldwin  gave  at  the  National  War  College  in  the  late  summer  of  1  95a. 
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owers  of  the  world  that  they  can  only  be  called  super 
ates.  That  condition  has  prevailed  since  World  War 

and  in  place  of  the  nations  that  once  were  great  and 
le  empires  that  we  used  to  study  in  our  geography  books 
i  high  school— in  place  of  those  powers,  there  have  ex- 
ted  vacuums  of  power  which  cry  to  be  filled.  Histori- 
illv  these  are  reasons  for  conflict. 

J 

Contemporary  reasons  for  this  world-wide  conflict  are 
lown  to  all  of  us.  There  are  political,  economic,  ideo- 
gical  differences  between  ourselves  and  the  Russians 
id,  a  factor  that  is  too  often  ignored,  there  are  major 
aman  differences.  We  often  say  that  if  Russia  wasn’t 
ommumst  we  could  get  along.  I  think  that  is  a  ques- 
3nable  statement.  There  are  very  different  yardsticks 
;ed  in  judging  human  values  in  our  two  countries,  in 
ay  case,  and  Russia  was  imperialist  even  before  the  days 
!  Communism.  These  reasons  for  conflict  are  so  major 
iat  there  is  no  end  in  sight,  as  far  as  I  can  see. 

What  are  the  courses  of  action  open  to  us  in  this 
sobal  struggle  in  which  we  are  engaged? 

HERE  was  one  course  which  used  to  be  very  popular: 
it  was  called  isolationism.  I  do  not  need  to  emphasize 
lat  isolationism  is  not  a  viable  political  and  strategic 
plicy  today.  To  try  to  retreat  from  the  global  conflict 
' to  our  own  shell,  into  our  own  hemisphere,  to  build  a 
aginot  Line  around  the  hemisphere,  to  cut  our  overseas 
mmitments;  this  is  not  feasible  because  in  the  world  of 
lodern  weapons  we  cannot  find  a  reasonable  security  by 
ch  a  process. 

The  map  of  the  world  is  foreshortened;  we  have  “live’ 
bntiers,  that  is,  frontiers  vulnerable  to  assault.  For  the 
st  time  since  the  Indian  wars  when  the  settlers  used 
surround  their  villages  with  stockades,  we  now  have 
I'e  frontiers,  and  that  is  a  condition  that  is  new  and 
ange  to  most  Americans.  This  new  strategic  factor 
counts,  in  part,  for  the  confusion  in  our  thinking.  Long- 
nge  planes,  schnorkel  submarines  with  atomic-headed 
issiles,  inter-continental  rockets,  etc.,  can  violate  those 
Dntiers.  1  hese  new  weapons  have  destroyed  the  former 
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validity  of  isolationism  as  a  political  strategic  doctrine. 

Moreover,  an  isolationist  policy  is  economically  im¬ 
possible.  We  are  no  longer  an  agrarian  and  pioneer  con¬ 
tinent.  We  are  now  dependent  upon  overseas  sources 
for  strategic  raw  materials.  We  have  crossed  the  “Great 
Divide,”  an  event  of  great  significance  to  the  future  of 
America.  A  few  years  ago,  as  you  remember,  a  Presi¬ 
dential  Commission  pointed  out  that  we  now  import 
from  overseas  sources  more  strategic  raw  materials  than 
we  produce.  We  need  the  uranium  of  Africa  and  other 
materials  which  can  be  procured  only  overseas.  And,  in 
a  military  sense,  it  is  clear  that  we  cannot  find  security 
in  a  defense  based  on  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts.  We 
need  outpost  lines,  allies,  and  bases  overseas. 

And  finally,  isolationism  or  withdrawal  into  our  shell 
would  inevitably  imply  a  relative  loss  of  our  great  power 
position  in  the  world  and  would  only  postpone  the  day 
of  reckoning.  Withdrawal  of  our  support  from  our 
allies  might  lead  to  great  triumphs  for  Russia,  and  so 
great  an  eventual  increase  in  her  power  as  to  threaten 
even  our  continental  insularity. 

I  would  rule  out  isolationism  then  as  a  possible  course 
of  action.  We  need  the  world  and  the  world  needs  us. 

\AJ  HAT  about  world  order  by  agreement?  A  parliament 
"of  man?  A  brotherhood  of  men?  The  Llnited  Na¬ 
tions  developed?  Some  other  type  of  world  blueprint 
or  world  organization? 

Our  experience  in  the  LI.N.  to  date  seems  to  me  to 
show  the  impracticability  of  this  utopian  idea,  at  least  in 
the  lifetime  of  those  of  us  now  here.  There  may  some 
day  be  a  federal  state  of  mankind,  but  it  won’t  be  soon. 

World  order  by  agreement  is  a  dreamer’s  blueprint, 
and  not  a  realistic  political  course  of  action  today.  We 
cannot  depend  upon  the  LI.N.— or  any  other  world  or¬ 
ganization— for  political  or  military  security. 

What  about  the  opposite  extreme,  world  order  by 
conquest— a  preventive  war?  Hit  Russia  with  our  atomic 
stockpile  before  she  becomes  too  strong  and  attacks  us? 

A  deliberately  incited  war  against  Soviet  Russia  and 
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her  allies,  a  war  embarked  upon  to  prevent  a  possible 
ultimate  attack  by  Soviet  Russia  upon  the  United  States, 
is  based,  I  submit,  upon  a  number  of  fallacious  assump¬ 
tions. 

The  first  fallacious  assumption  is  that  war  is  inevitable. 

1  do  not  accept  this  assumption  that  war  is  inevitable, 
that  some  day  Russia  will  attack  us  and  that  before  she 
becomes  too  strong  we  bad  better  attack  her.  T  bis  is  not 
necessarily  a  valid  assumption  as  we  can  understand  by 
consulting  past  history.  Quite  often  in  the  past  the  in¬ 
tangibles  of  history  have  intervened  between  what 
seemed  to  be  certain  war  and  the  actual  outbreak  of  that 
war,  and  there  was  no  war.  War  may  be  possible,  or  even 
probable,  and  military  men  should  always  keep  such  an 
“eventuality”  foremost  in  mind,  but  if  we  assume  it  is 
inevitable,  we  automatically  close  our  minds  to  any  other 
possible  political  course  of  action.  We  blind  ourselves  to 
possible  solutions  beside  war. 

I  think  the  preventive  war  doctrine  is  also  based  on 
another  false  assumption,  the  false  assumption  of  a  quick 
and  easy  victory.  This  assumption  was  originally  based 
upon  our  atomic  monopolv  which  is  now  ended.  We 
still  have  an  atomic  advantage  undeniably,  but  Soviet 
Russia  as  a  counter  to  our  attack  upon  her  with  atomic 
weapons  would  almost  unquestionably  overrun  Western 
Europe  with  her  land  armies.  Although  such  a  conquest 
would  not  be  easy  or  cheap,  in  my  opinion,  Russia  could 
still  make  Western  Europe  a  hostage.  Moreover  we  can 
never  forget  that  the  cities  of  Western  Europe  and  per¬ 
haps  our  own  cities  are  vulnerable  to  Soviet  A-bombs. 
All  indications  are  that  any  war  with  Soviet  Russia  today 
would  not  be  quick  and  easy,  but  long  and  hard  and 
that  we  and  our  friends  would  suffer  heavily. 

I  THINK  the  third  fallacious  assumption  on  which  this 
preventive  war  doctrine  is  founded,  is  that  war  settles 
all  things;  if  only  Soviet  Russia  were  eliminated,  all 
would  be  sweetness  and  light. 

We  said  the  same  thing  before  World  War  II  about 
Germany  and  Japan,  and  everything  is  far  from  sweetness 
and  light  now. 

Moreover,  all  of  our  policies  since  World  War  II  have 
been  devoted  to  trying  to  restore  some  power  in  the 
vacuums  that  were  created  by  that  war,  to  building  up 
the  convalescent  nations  of  Europe  and  of  Asia  and  to 
assisting  them  to  arise  from  the  sickbed  of  World  War  II. 
Our  help  has  benefited  these  countries  materially.  But 
we  cannot  complete  their  recovery  by  giving  them  virus 
pneumonia,  by  plunging  them  into  another  war.  A  major 
war  now  would,  in  my  opinion,  destroy  most  of  the 
values  we  are  trying  to  defend  in  Europe.  It  would  mean 
the  end  of  the  middle  way,  and  the  triumph,  eventually, 
when  the  war  was  over,  of  political  extremism  either  of 
the  right  or  the  left. 

War  is  precisely  the  thing  we  are  trying  to  avoid  if 
possible.  If  we  seek  war  merely  for  war’s  sake  or  merely 
to  destroy  Soviet  Russia,  it  does  not  represent  a  rational 
political  aim.  War  purely  for  destruction— and  not  for 
construction— particularly  modern  war  with  its  trend  to¬ 


ward  totality,  is  an  irrational  act,  full  of  sound  and  fuil 
and  signifying  nothing.  I 

THERE  is  then  a  fourth  course  of  action— the  one  v 
have  been  pursuing  since  World  War  II,  with  mistak 
and  hesitations,  but  with  some  success:  I  call  it  the  mi  \ 
die  way,  or  the  balance  of  power  internationally  and  i 
balanced  program  domestically.  1  he  balance  of  powt  1 
of  course,  implies  a  coalition  of  powers  banded  togetfi 
against  an  aggressor  state  to  assure  by  mutual  suppo  i 
mutual  security.  We  have  been  trying  to  fill  in  the  va  I 
uums  of  power  left  by  World  War  II,  militarily,  poli 
callv,  economically,  and  to  some  extent  psychologicall 
Essential  to  the  success  of  this  program  are,  I  thin 
three  major  policies:  first,  a  restoration  of  Germany  an 
Japan  as  great  powers;  second,  continued  participatic : 
by  the  United  States  in  the  defense  of  Europe  and  As, 
(obviously  if  we  pulled  out  before  these  vacuums  we  j 
filled  in,  the  whole  structure  might  collapse);  and  third, 
program  balanced  domestically  between  too  great  militai 
strength  and  too  little— a  program  that  conserves  o 
economy,  and  nourishes  the  incentive  system,  a  prograil 
that  will  give  us  reasonable  preparedness  for  the  lor, 
haul  as  well  as  for  the  immediate  emergency,  a  prograiji 
of  something  more  than  war  that  will  win  friends  ai 
influence  people  in  the  world. 

This  middle  way,  this  attempt  to  restore  the  balance 
power  in  the  world,  to  create  a  third  force  of  strong  an 
independent  nations,  is  not  an  easy  course.  It  has  trie 
and  will  try,  to  the  full  all  of  the  adult  political  an 
psychological  characteristics— for  which  we  as  a  peop 
have  never  been  noted— the  virtues  of  patience,  tact,  iA 
sponsibility  and  restraint.  We  can  expect  no  quick  si 
cesses,  no  dramatic  battles  won.  We  shall  have  to  cou 
our  gains  slowly.  And  it  is  clear  that  any  policy,  th 
policy  of  the  middle  way  above  all,  involves  risks;  y 
walk  the  tightrope  between  the  abyss  of  war  and  t: 
chasm  of  defeat.  And  we  must  be  alive  to  the  fute: 
dangers  of  such  a  program.  A  rearmed  Germany  aij 
japan,  for  instance,  may  serve  to  checkmate  Russia  fc: 
will  certainly  provide  new  global  problems. 

We  must,  nevertheless,  learn  the  wisdom  of  patien: 
and  we  must  understand  as  adult  Americans  that  th« 
is  no  permanent  solution  to  all  political  problems  in  t; 
world  of  men.  The  best  we  can  hope  for  is  solutic, 
partial  or  complete,  of  existing  problems;  others  will  ark 
Now  viewed  against  such  a  long-term  program- 1 
program  where  the  political  end  is  a  more  stable  wod 
to  be  achieved  without  total  war— the  Korean  War  f 
limited  objectives  and  military  restraint  makes  soi’ 
sense.  (Mind  you,  I  am  not  defending  the  entire  condit 
of  the  Korean  War;  I  feel  emphatically  that  if  we  hi 
pressed  to  the  full  our  military  advantage  in  the  Fall  f 
1951,  we  would  have  had  a  truce  sooner,  more  tjj 
vantageously,  and  with  fewer  casualties.)  We  ma? 
mistakes  in  Korea  and  the  military  result  is  less  th’ 
victory  but  considerably  more  than  defeat.  Neverthele , 
the  political  fruits  of  Korea  are  obvious.  Aggression  Is 
been  halted;  rearmament  of  the  anti-Communist  coalitk 
has  been  speeded  up;  the  Communist  timetable  for  t2 
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I'onquest  ol  Asia  has  been  interrupted,  and  Korea  has 
helped  in  the  program  of  restoring  a  balance  of  power 
n  the  world. 

But  Korea  is  clearly— against  the  global  perspective  of 
fonflict— a  battle  fought,  and  not  a  campaign  won.  The 
truggle  for  the  world  continues,  and  as  we  follow  our 
piddle  way  and  attempt  to  restore  a  balance  of  power, 
re  face  the  undeniable  risk  of  war,  not  only  and  not 
perely  limited  wars  like  Korea  and  Indo-China,  hut 
lobal  war. 

T  is  one  thing  to  recognize  frankly  the  risk  of  war  and 
another  to  regard  it  as  inevitable.  In  any  program  to 
pstore  the  balance  of  power,  to  strengthen  the  middle 
av,  to  provide  greater  national  security  in  a  more  stable 
orld,  recourse  to  global  war  is  the  last  string  to  our  bow; 
is  the  final  alternative  when  all  other  courses  of  action 
ave  failed.  It  should  be  so  regarded. 

1  And  if  war  should  come,  its  objective  should  never  be 
lerelv  destructive;  the  objective  should  be  construction 
trough  destruction.  What  does  this  mean  in  the  case  of 
war  with  Soviet  Russia?  It  means  well-defined  objec- 
ves,  defined  in  terms  of  power  and  territory.  It  does 
jot  mean  a  world  crusade  against  communism.  Ideologi- 
tl  wars  or  wars  of  unlimited  objectives  with  fuzzy  aims 
nply  the  use  of  unlimited  means  toward  an  unlimited 
pd.  The  objective  of  ideological  war— the  destruction  of 
pmmunism— is  not  attainable  by  the  sword;  indeed,  a 
lobal  war  with  all  its  destructiveness  might  cause  the 
ipid  expansion  of  communism,  for  all  extremist  political 
octrines  thrive  on  destruction,  dissolution,  decay  and 
espair. 

I  cannot  emphasize  too  much  the  dangers  of  a  great 
usade  with  force  of  arms  against  communism  every- 
here.  We  might  follow  this  will-o’-the-wisp  to  our 
estruction;  certainly  so  unlimited  a  goal  would  en- 
mrage  the  ruthless  and  unlimited  application  of  all 
7ents  of  destruction. 

No,  the  sound  objective  of  any  global  war  against  So- 
et  Russia  and  her  allies  is  a  reduction  of  Russian  mili- 
ry  (and  industrial)  power  and  not  its  elimination  or 
)mplete  destruction.  It  should  be  our  objective  to  reduce 
tat  power  to  such  a  point  that  it  could  be  balanced  or 
intained  by  the  adjoining  powers— Germany  and  Japan, 
id  other  nations.  This  would  imply:  first,  the  with- 
■awal  of  all  Russian  military  forces  to  Soviet  Russia;  the 
[■cession  of  the  high  tide  of  Russian  conquest  from  Cen- 
al  and  Eastern  Europe;  Manchuria,  Korea,  China; 
ie  Kuriles  and  Sakhalin.  It  means  the  defeat  or  dis- 
-rsion  of  Russian  armed  forces;  it  means  Russian  atomic 
isarmament;  it  might  mean  the  establishment  of  an  in- 
cpendent  Republic  of  the  Ukraine;  it  almost  certainly 
eans  the  overthrow  of  the  existing  Russian  government 
id  the  separation  of  Russia  and  Red  China.  It  means 
ctory  hut  not  complete  destruction;  it  does  not  mean  a 
'arthaginian  peace— a  peace  of  fire  and  sword,  slaughter 
id  complete  devastation. 

I  find  myself  increasingly  concerned  by  the  ideologi- 
il  motivation  of  too  manv  of  our  actions.  McCarthyism 
id  the  fear  of  a  Red  under  every  bed  have  confused 
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many  of  us;  there  are  too  few  thinking  clearly  in  the 
terms  of  realizable  goals.  Passion  too  often  holds  the 
reins.  Yet  the  atomic  bomb  does  not  solve  political 
problems;  promiscuous  devastation  is  no  substitute  for  a 
valid  objective.  I  know  it  seems  against  human  nature 
to  ask  you  who  deal  with  the  science  of  force  to  indulge 
in  deliberate  physical  restraint.  Yet  if  the  trend  toward 
total  war  continues  without  moral  or  political  or  military 
restraint,  the  ultimate  end  is  total  disaster.  Secretary  of 
State  John  Foster  Dulles  declared  solemnly  in  his  recent 
speech  to  the  United  Nations,  that,  “Physical  scientists 
have  now  found  means  which,  if  they  are  developed,  can 
wipe  life  off  the  surface  of  this  planet.” 

I  would  not  go  quite  so  far  as  yet,  but  without  doubt  a 
large-scale  atomic  war  could  mean  today  the  end  of 
civilization  as  we  know  it  and  a  return  to  the  dark  ages. 

Moreover,  the  unlimited  use  of  atomic  and  hydrogen 
weapons  by  the  United  States— to  blast  Moscow  and  Kiev 
off  the  map,  for  instance— would  certainly  lead  to  political 
frustration  and  might  lead  to  military  defeat.  We  are  not 
likely  to  encourage  the  defection  of  minorities  in  Soviet 
Russia  by  destroying  their  cities  and  killing  their  women 
and  children;  we  are  not  likely  to  build  a  more  stable 
world  on  a  heap  of  ruins.  Nor  can  we  ever  forget  that 
many  of  the  great  cities  of  Western  Europe  lie  virtually 
defenseless  beneath  the  bombsights  of  Soviet  planes. 
Is  Denmark  with  more  than  one-quarter  of  her  total 
population  concentrated  in  vulnerable  Copenhagen;  is 
France,  proud  of  the  untouched  glories  of  Paris,  likely  to 
be  a  stout  ally  if  each  nation  knows  the  fruit  of  courage 
is  to  be  complete  devastation?  Can  we  in  America  insure 
our  atomic  security  by  atomic  attack,  or  indeed  by  any 
technical  military  defense  that  we  can  devise?  Is  “vic¬ 
tory”  to  be  measured  by  unequal  piles  of  rubble  where 
our  cities  once  have  been? 

Such  a  war  of  unlimited  means,  I  submit,  achieves  no 
valid  political  objective;  it  could  result  in  mutual  defeat. 

A  I  OMIC  restraint,  weapons  restraint— a  strategy  built 
■■  deliberately  upon  such  restraint— seems  to  me  to  be 
an  indispensable  part  of  any  policy  which  hopes  to 
achieve  by  a  major  war  with  Russia  realizable  and  limited 
political  goals.  Whether  we  like  it  or  not  the  world  must 
return  to  the  day  of  limited  wars  or  “advance”  to  chaos. 

The  role  of  war  in  international  relations  must  be 
defined,  regulated,  limited,  harnessed  to  a  practical  and 
feasible  political  goal,  fought  according  to  a  strategic 
plan  that  is  keyed  to  that  goal  and  with  weapons,  means 
and  methods  that  contribute  to  that  goal. 

Ideological  crusades  tend  to  end  in  unlimited  wars  of 
unlimited  means  with  unlimited  aims  which  usuallv  end 
in  unlimited  destruction  and  despair. 

The  soldier  of  today  must  look  beyond  military  victory, 
or  the  poet  of  tomorrow  may  write  as  Southey  wrote  in 
“The  Battle  of  Blenheim”: 

“But  what  good  came  of  it  at  last?” 

Quoth  little  Peterkin. 

“Why,  that  I  cannot  tell,"  said  he; 

“But  twas  a  famous  victory.” 
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The  Joint  Military  Armistice  Commission  meets  at  Panmunjom.  Maj.  Gen.  Blackshear  M.  Bryan  (left)  and  Lt.  Gen.  L( 
Cho,  North  Korean  Communist,  exchange  papers.  Gen.  Bryan  described  these  conferences  as  "like  walking  on  a  tightrope. 


Making  an  Armistice  Work 


LIEUTENANT  COLONEL  WILLIAM  R.  KINTNER 


Today’s  soldier  must  be  as  skilled  in  negotiating  with  Communists  as  he 
is  in  lighting  them  and  Kaesong  and  Panmunjom  are  the  testing  grounds. 


LIMITED  wars  lead  to  limited  cease-fire 
■  agreements  or  armistices  as  the  events 
of  the  post-Second  World  War  attest. 
Not  only  in  Korea  but  in  Palestine, 
Greece,  Indonesia  and  Kashmir  violent 
disputes  have  been  settled  through  nego¬ 
tiations.  The  emphasis  the  cold  war  is 
giving  to  armistice  negotiations  makes  it 
important  that  more  military  men  under¬ 
stand  them. 

An  armistice  is  essentially  a  compro¬ 
mise.  Both  parties  concede  that  they  are 
unable  to  gain  their  ends  by  force  and  are 
willing  for  their  own  reasons  to  suspend 
fighting.  It  does  not  mean  that  they  are 
ready  to  negotiate  the  issues  that  led  to 
the  war.  Each  side  thereafter  uses  nego¬ 
tiations  and  the  armistice  machinery  to 
promote  its  own  interests  and  to  restrict 
the  interests  of  the  other  side.  Since  both 
parties  meet  on  an  equal  basis,  negotia- 


Lieutenant  Colonel  William  R.  Kint- 
ner,  Infantry,  is  participating  in  the 
work  of  the  Military  Armistice  Commis¬ 
sion  in  Korea.  Colonel  Kintner  is  an 
occasional  contributor  to  this  magazine 
and  is  the  co-author  (with  Colonel 
George  Reinhardt)  of  Atomic  Weapons 
in  Land  Combat. 
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tions  are  between  equals  and  not  be¬ 
tween  victor  and  vanquished.  1  his 
unpleasant  fact  is  hard  for  many  Ameri¬ 
cans  to  accept. 

The  armistice  climaxed  three  years  of 
costly  fighting  and  months  of  frustrating 
negotiations.  As  General  Clark  stated,  it 
permitted  "the  opposing  sides  to  attempt 
a  solution  of  the  conflict  by  political  con¬ 
ferences." 

Acquaintance  with  the  significant 
background  helps  us  to  understand  the 
terms  of  the  Korean  Armistice.  In  June, 
1951,  Jacob  Malik,  Soviet  representative 
to  the  United  Nations,  made  a  broad¬ 
cast,  suggesting  that  cease-fire  in  Korea 
was  possible.  This  bid  was  made  on  the 
first  anniversary  of  Red  aggression  and 
at  a  time  when  the  Eighth  Army  had 
demonstrated  its  ability  to  smash  the 
Chinese  forces.  Malik  proposed  that  the 
belligerents  meet  and  discuss  “a  cease¬ 
fire  and  armistice  providing  for  the  mu¬ 
tual  withdrawal  of  forces  from  the  38th 
parallel.” 

We  accepted.  The  United  Nations 
Command  delegates,  five  in  number, 
headed  by  Admiral  C.  Turner  Joy,  began 
to  meet  with  the  Communist  delegation, 


headed  by  General  Nam  II,  in  Kaeson 
Despite  apparent  Communist  eagerne; 
to  talk,  the  progress  was  slow  and  laboi 
ous  and  hardly  discernible. 

The  principal  problems  were:  fixing 
military  demarcation  line;  arrangemen 
for  a  cease-fire  and  armistice  control! 
and  arrangements  for  prisoners  of  war. 

The  Red  delegation  initially  refused 
discuss  any  line  other  than  the  38i 
parallel  as  a  line  of  demarcation, 
became  evident  that  if  the  Communifl 
got  us  first  to  accept  a  “cease-fire"  th< 
would  stall  indefinitely  over  other  qut 
tions.  Freed  from  our  military  pressui 
they  could  build  up  tbeir  forces,  with  i 
incentive  to  come  to  terms. 

AFTER  many  discussions,  the  princif 
that  the  military  demarcation  li 
would  follow  the  general  trace  of  t 
line  of  contact  was  approved.  As  oth 
items  were  taken  up,  EINC  negotiate 
followed  a  procedure  of  obtaining  agrt 
ment  on  general  principles  and  tb 
going  into  details.  Each  side  agreed  n 
to  reinforce  its  military  strength  either 
terms  of  combat  trained  men  or  com! 
materiel  during  the  cease-fire.  The: 
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yere  many  controversial  issues  involved 
1  developing  procedures  to  keep  military 
trength  in  balance.  The  UN  opposed 
he  construction  of  airfields  in  North 
Corea  into  which  the  Communists  could 
y  fighter  groups  from  Manchuria  in  less 
han  an  hour  s  time.  The  Communists 
bjected  to  the  UN  plan  to  rotate  and 
;place  both  combat  materiel  and  men. 
Vithout  replacements,  our  military 
:rength  in  Korea  would  drop  from  attri- 
on.  Both  sides  gave  ground.  We  con¬ 
futed  to  the  construction  of  airfields  in 
lorth  Korea  while  the  Communists 
?reed  upon  UN  rotation  procedures, 
rovided  that  the  actual  rotation  was  su- 
ervised  by  a  Neutral  Commission. 

On  27  January  1951,  the  UNC  pre- 
‘mted  to  the  Communists  a  document 
■hieh,  almost  a  year  and  a  half  later, 
|2came  with  modifications  the  Armistice 
igreement.  Most  of  the  delay  was  in 
laking  arrangements  for  those  prisoners 
:  war  who  did  not  want  to  return.  Be- 
mse  this  problem  involved  the  whole 
,ee  world-Communist  relationship,  its 
>lution  was  frustratingly  difficult  to 
:hieve. 

'EVERAL  agencies  were  established  in 
1  the  agreement  to  insure  effective  su- 
prvision  of  the  Armistice,  the  most  im- 
brtant  being  the  Military  Armistice 
ommission.  Its  task  is  to  supervise  the 
lplementation  of  the  Armistice  agree- 

ieutenant  General  K.  S.  Thimayya, 
hairman  of  the  Neutral  Nations  Re¬ 
patriation  Commission. 


ments,  and  to  settle,  through  negotiations, 
its  violations.  The  MAC  consists  of  ten 
senior  officers,  five  from  each  side,  and 
staff  assistants.  The  Commission  has  ten 
Joint-Observer  teams,  composed  of  offi¬ 
cers  of  field  grade,  half  appointed  by 
each  side.  These  teams  function  within 
the  demilitarized  zone  and  on  the  Han 
River  estuary. 

The  Neutral  Nations  Supervisory 
Commission  supervises  the  rotation  of 
personnel  and  materiel  and  checks  on 
violations  of  the  Armistice  outside  the 
buffer  zone.  It  consists  of  four  senior 
officers,  two  named  by  each  side.  The 
UN  named  Sweden  and  Switzerland, 
the  Communists  named  Poland  and 
Czechoslovakia.  The  NNSC  is  assisted 
by  inspection  teams,  comprised  of  one 
field  grade  officer  from  each  neutral,  who 
supervise  the  carrying  out  of  terms  at  the 
ports  of  entry  (five  in  the  north,  five  in 
the  south). 

The  Neutral  Nations  Repatriation 
Commission  consists  of  India  and  the 
four  neutrals  previously  mentioned,  with 
India’s  representative  as  chairman.  The 
task  of  this  Commission  is  to  see  that 
prisoners  of  war  who  apparently  do  not 
wish  to  be  repatriated  will  have  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  make  their  final  choice  free 
from  coercion  of  any  kind  from  either 
side. 

NOW  let  us  look  at  the  terms  of  the 
Armistice  itself,  and  some  of  the 
clauses  that  are  of  most  importance. 

Demilitarized  zone.  A  buffer  zone  to 
eliminate  incidents  was  created  by  hav¬ 
ing  forces  of  each  side  withdraw  two 
kilometers.  In  this  zone  are  such  famous 
outposts  as  Pork  Chop,  Bunker  Hill,  Old 
Baldy,  White  Horse,  Finger  and  Heart¬ 
break  Ridges.  Boundary  markers  were 
placed  bv  each  side  indicating  the  zone. 
The  Han  River,  where  each  side  con¬ 
trolled  one  bank,  is  open  to  passage.  No 
one  shall  cross  the  demarcation  line  with¬ 
out  authority,  or  with  arms.  No  hostile 
act  shall  be  committed  in  or  from  that 
zone. 

Establishing  the  Demarcation  Line 
was  one  of  the  most  important  and  diffi¬ 
cult  problems  the  negotiators  had.  Obvi¬ 
ously,  it  should  reflect  the  actual  military 
situation.  But,  because  of  the  terrain  in 
Korea,  a  shift  of  a  few  hundred  meters 
might  give  a  locally  dominant  military 
position  to  one  side  or  the  other.  This 
fact,  along  with  the  fighting  which  im¬ 
mediately  preceded  the  Armistice,  made 
it  impossible  to  establish  a  line  that 
would  meet  all  the  military  requirements 
of  both  sides.  Those  with  armistice  ex¬ 
perience  elsewhere  say  that  the  Demarca¬ 
tion  Line  should  be  first  established  on 


the  ground  and  then  drawn  on  a  map. 
This  is  a  good  principle  if  the  fighting 
has  stopped,  but  if  a  Demarcation  Line  is 
a  preliminary  requirement  to  a  cease-fire, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  perform. 

All  demolitions,  mine  fields,  wire  en¬ 
tanglements,  and  other  hazards  to  the 
safe  movement  of  MAC  members  within 
the  Demilitarized  Zone  were  reported. 
I  hese  hazards  were  removed  under  the 
supervision  of  the  MAC. 

Rotation  of  Personnel  and  Materiel. 
No  new  military  units  are  being  intro¬ 
duced  in  Korea  by  either  side,  except  on 
a  leave  basis  or  on  rotation,  up  to  35,000 
individuals  a  month.  The  total  military 
men  in  Korea  are  not  to  exceed  the  total 
of  that  side  at  the  time  the  Armistice  be¬ 
came  effective.  Materiel  on  a  replace¬ 
ment  basis  can  be  admitted,  but  only 
through  the  Armistice  ports  of  entry. 
Combat  aircraft,  armored  vehicles,  weap¬ 
ons  and  ammunition  which  are  de¬ 
stroyed,  damaged,  used  up  or  worn  out 
may  be  replaced  on  a  piece  for  piece 
basis. 

Recovery  of  Remains  of  Deceased  Mil¬ 
itary  Personnel.  Each  side  is  to  aid  the 
other  in  recovering  the  remains  of  sol- 
diers  located  in  the  territory  they  control. 

Prisoners  of  War.  Those  desiring  re¬ 
patriation  were  returned  within  sixty 
days  of  the  effective  date  of  the  Armis¬ 
tice.  Sixty  days  after  the  Armistice  began 
the  remainder  were  turned  over  to  the 
Neutral  Nations  Repatriation  Commis- 


A  Chinese  soldier  who  wanted  to  be  re¬ 
patriated  to  China  is  carried  to  the 
exchange  point  by  two  Indian  soldiers. 
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Representatives  of  the  neutral  nations.  From  left  to  right  they 
are  from  Czechoslovakia,  Switzerland,  India,  Sweden  and  Poland. 


sion  in  camps  established  in  the  Demili¬ 
tarized  Zone.  Explaining  representatives 
were  to  be  sent  by  the  country  of  origin 
to  try  to  induce  these  prisoners  to  return. 
The  representatives  could  “explain”  in 
the  presence  of  the  Repatriation  Com¬ 
mission  and  one  representative  from  the 
custodian  nation  for  a  period  of  ninety 
days.  After  thirty  days  more  the  prisoners 
not  desiring  repatriation  shall  be  free  to 
oo  to  the  country  of  choice. 

o  J 

WHEN  the  signing  of  the  agreement 
became  imminent  an  organization 
called  United  Nations  Command  Mili¬ 
tary  Armistice  Commission  was  formed 
by  General  Clark,  the  UN  commander, 
with  Major  General  Blackshear  M.  Bryan 
as  its  senior  member.  General  Bryan  was 
instructed  by  General  Clark  to  be  prin¬ 
cipal  UN  spokesman  in  negotiations 
with  the  Communists.  Most  of  the  initial 
staff  for  this  organization  was  taken  from 
an  Armistice  planning  group  that  had 
been  established  more  than  a  year  earlier 
in  Japan.  The  UNC  MAC  staff  sup¬ 
ported  the  Senior  Member  by  recom¬ 
mending  positions  to  be  taken  on  matters 
to  be  negotiated  with  the  Communists, 
by  conducting  staff  officer-level  negotia¬ 
tions  and  by  coordinating  Armistice  mat¬ 
ters  with  other  UN  and  US  head¬ 
quarters. 

During  the  truce  talks,  most  problems 
were  investigated  and  resolved  in  staff 
*  officer  and  sub-delegation  conferences 
and  this  became  a  precedent  to  be  fol¬ 
lowed.  Greater  freedom  of  discussion  is 
possible  at  this  level.  When  agreement  is 
reached,  the  solution  is  submitted  for  ap¬ 
proval  to  the  senior  members  of  both 
sides.  This  system  has  many  practical  ad¬ 
vantages.  Time  is  saved  and  it  permits 
simultaneous  investigation  and  handling 
of  problems.  This  precedent  was  con¬ 
tinued  after  the  Armistice  Agreement 
was  signed. 

Cool,  formal  politeness  was  main¬ 
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tained  in  all  dealings  with  the  Commu¬ 
nists.  The  language  problem  presented 
critical  difficulties  at  all  times.  It  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  get  a  real  meeting  of  minds  when 
talk  must  pass  through  interpreters.  T  his 
is  especially  true  when  there  is  a  wide 
difference  in  views  as  there  is  between 
Western-trained  minds  and  minds  disci¬ 
plined  in  the  dialectic  materialism  of 
Communism.  The  definitions  men  so  di¬ 
vergently  trained  attach  to  ordinary  con¬ 
cepts  may  be  varied  indeed.  The  words 
used  in  the  agreement  often  represented 
the  lowest  common  denominator  of  ac¬ 
ceptance  for  each  side.  They  represented 
a  broad  area  of  compromise  and  were, 
therefore,  subject  to  a  variety  of  interpre¬ 
tations. 

REGARDLESS  of  the  discussions  which 
went  into  the  choice  of  terms,  when 
finally  signed  the  Agreement  stands  or 
falls  on  the  printed  word.  The  terms 
acceptable  to  both  sides  in  truce  negotia¬ 
tions  are  sources  of  trouble  when  they 
become  the  authority  for  implementa¬ 
tion,  inspection  and  control.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  the  provision  of  the  agreement  which 
required  both  sides  to  remove  all  hazards 
from  the  demilitarized  zone  within  a  lim¬ 
ited  period  of  time.  To  have  done  so  was 
probably  beyond  the  physical  capability 
of  either  side.  This  buffer  zone,  the 
scene  of  prolonged  position  fighting, 
probably  contained  more  barbed  wire 
and  mines  than  have  ever  been  placed  in 
one  narrow  strip  of  land.  By  mutual 
agreement  a  limitation  was  placed  on  this 
provision  so  that  the  task  of  clearing  was 
reduced  to  a  practical  basis. 

It  is  questionable  whether  it  is  possible 
to  achieve  the  same  clarity  in  language  in 
an  armistice  as  one  strives  for  in  a  staff 
study.  Each  armistice  agreement  reflects 
a  peculiar  state  of  military  and  political 
conditions.  Its  provisions  mirror  local 
ambiguities.  Familiarity  with  the  general 
problems,  plus  as  deep  a  military  and 


local  background  as  possible  will  do  mor  x 
to  assist  the  negotiator  in  achieving  prat  i 
tical  working  agreements  than  efforts  t 
achieve  precise  agreement  on  the  mear 
ing  of  armistice  terms. 

The  manner  in  which  certain  armi: 
tice  questions  were  necessarily  handle 
was  not  always  understood  by  officers  an 
troops  who  were  affected  by  them.  A 
example  will  make  this  clear.  The  agre< 
ment  had  a  provision  for  the  recovery  c 
the  remains  of  military  personnel  burie 
in  North  and  South  Korea  but  the  recov 
erv  of  remains  in  the  buffer  zone  wi 
not  considered.  The  heavy  fighting  whic 
occurred  all  along  the  line  just  prior  I 
the  Armistice  in  which  the  LIN  lost  set 
eral  important  outposts  was  not  antic 
pated.  Many  of  these  outposts  wer 
found  to  be  on  the  Communist  side  < 
the  demarcation  line  which  made  it  in 
possible  to  recover  the  remains  of  mej 
lost  in  the  last  battles  without  the  coi 
sent  of  the  Communist  forces.  Arrang 
ments  to  recover  these  remains  we 
initiated.  But  many  connected  issues  d 
laved  a  decision  and  it  took  seven; 
months  to  agree  on  the  procedure  to  1 
used  to  recover  the  remains  of  the  oppc 
ing  sides  of  the  demilitarized  zone.  Tbj 
frustrating  delay  was  not  readily  unde 
stood  by  the  troops  who  naturally  we 
anxious  to  bring  back  the  remains  , 
their  fellow  soldiers. 

TECHNIQLIES  of  negotiations  wi; 

the  Communists  should  become  wt 
known  to  all  U.S.  officers.  Communi' 
officers  selected  to  participate  in  negoti 
tions  with  the  West  at  any  level  and  f 
any  purpose  are  generally  competent  ai 
thoroughly  trained  for  the  job.  Ours  mu 
be  equally  competent  if  we  are  to  ho 
our  own. 

As  a  result  of  trial  and  error  certa 
ideas  reached  regarding  principles 
negotiation  may  prove  of  value: 

•  The  piecemeal  rather  than  the  pac 
age  approach  often  facilitates  negot 
tions.  It  is  rarely  advisable  to  lay  all 
your  cards  on  the  table  at  one  time. 

•  The  strength  of  many  of  our  poii 
may  be  dissipated  by  overelaboration. 

•  Cumbersome  presentation,  and  uni 
terrupted  arguments  give  the  other  si' 
(whose  representatives  frequently  v 
derstand  English)  time  to  arrange  th 
counter-attacks. 

•  Positions  should  never  be  presented 
a  subject  for  open  discussion  to  be  settl 
on  a  give-and-take  basis.  We  must  ta 
into  account  the  Communist  practice 
resisting  free  explorations  of  problems 
the  conference  table. 

•  Each  position  should  be  concisf 
stated,  reinforced  by  logical  reasoning. 

COMBAT  FORCES  JOURN 


1  Positions  should  be  offered  as  some- 
fling  to  which  a  refusal  is  unacceptable 
ut  to  which  a  counter-proposal  is  allow- 
ble.  We  should  always  display  complete 
jnfidence  in  our  stand  and  reflect  a 
ike-it-or-leave-it  attitude. 

Opportunities  should  be  given  for  the 
‘her  side  to  study  the  position  and  to 
roduce  a  counter-offer.  Discontinuing 
le  discussion  is  one  way  of  creating  this 
pportunity.  We  should  beware  of  talk- 
^ig  when  “breaking  off'”  is  overdue.  Gain 
le  psychological  advantage  of  “breaking 

Every  position  should  be  held  on  to  for 
irgaining  purposes  even  if  agreement 
i  it  is  unobtainable. 

“Squeeze  plays”  should  be  presented 
something  that  we  can  and  will  carry 
(rough  unless  a  mutually  acceptable  so- 
tion  is  proposed  quickly  by  the  other 
jde. 

Avoid  creating  the  impression  of  being 
fer-anxious  to  settle  anything— this  nor¬ 
mally  invites  refusal. 

1 UCH  rules  add  common  sense  to  bar- 
1  gaining.  Perhaps  the  most  important 
ing  to  keep  in  mind  in  Armistice  ne¬ 
gations  with  the  Communists  is  a  mat- 
ir  of  attitude.  The  Communists  regard 
le  Armistice  as  a  continuation  of  the 
jar  that  preceded  it.  Both  the  war  and 
ie  truce  are  manifestations  of  the  same 
I'litical  policy.  The  remarks  of  the  Com- 
lunist  delegate  to  the  first  truce  session 


held  at  Kaesong  in  1951  bear  re-reading: 

“Of  course  military  matters  are  always 
political  although  together  we  will  try  to 
limit  our  talks  to  military  matters  and 
should  it  be  that  the  military  matters  be 
related  to  political  it  will  be  discussed 
later.”  This  thoroughly  Clausewitzian 
approach  is  valid  regardless  of  the  wish 
expressed  in  the  preamble  of  the  Korean 
Armistice  Agreement  that  “conditions 
and  terms  are  intended  to  be  purely  mili¬ 
tary  in  character.” 

What  Lenin,  in  1918,  said  of  the  treaty 
of  Brest-Litovsk  is  also  apropos:  “The 
peace  treaty  is  merely  a  piece  of  live  ma¬ 
neuvering.  Either  we  stand  on  this  view¬ 
point  of  maneuvering  or  we  formally 
bind  our  hands  in  advance  in  such  a 
fashion  that  we  shall  not  be  able  to 
move.” 

This  does  not  imply  that  the  Commu¬ 
nists  will  seek  to  implement  an  armistice 
in  a  manner  that  is  inconsistent  with  the 
agreement.  Instead,  within  the  latitude 
permitted  by  the  agreement,  they  will  use 
the  armistice  period  to  increase  their  entire 
power  position  in  relation  to  our  own. 
U.S.  officers  assigned  to  an  Armistice 
Commission  in  their  negotiations  should 
anticipate  and  thus  counter  the  inevi¬ 
table  Communist  moves  to  gain  advan¬ 
tages  over  us.  Otherwise,  we  will  come 
out  of  the  armistice  weaker  than  we 
went  into  it.  It  matters  not  whether  the 
armistice  ends  in  war  or  finally  is  termi¬ 
nated  in  a  peace,  unless  we  also  regard  it 


as  a  “piece  of  live  maneuvering.”  Its  ac¬ 
ceptance  may  prove  our  undoing. 

Our  armistice  representatives  should 
avoid  the  pitfall  of  regarding  the  agree¬ 
ment  as  a  mechanical  document  which 
must  be  mechanically  executed.  Such  an 
attitude  automatically  concedes  the  ini¬ 
tiative  to  our  Communist  opponents,  who 
seize  upon  every  opening  to  undermine 
aggressively  our  world  position. 

The  philosophy  behind  “live  maneu¬ 
vering”  should  apply  not  only  to  our  op¬ 
ponents  but  to  our  allies  and  to  those  neu¬ 
trals  who  may  be  called  upon  by  both 
sides  to  supervise  aspects  of  the  armistice 
agreement.  Our  chances  of  winning  their 
genuine  support  may  depend  entirely  on 
the  ability  of  our  armistice  staff  contin¬ 
gent  to  meet  intellectually  and  personal¬ 
ity-wise  with  officers  from  friendly,  neu¬ 
tral  and  enemy  countries. 

THE  number  of  armistices  in  the  cold 
war  makes  it  possible  to  predict,  with 
reasonable  safety,  that  more  American 
officers  may  find  themselves  some  day 
holding  down  a  slot  in  an  Armistice 
Commission  organization  chart.  Whether 
they  be  assigned  to  the  staff  or  to  field 
observing  duties,  the  old  saying  that 
a  little  knowledge  is  a  dangerous  thing 
still  holds.  Consequently,  the  officer  of 
tomorrow  should  begin  to  study  armistice 
negotiations  just  as  carefully  as  the  opera¬ 
tions  manual.  You  never  know  which 
you  will  need  first. 


The  truce  line  and  the  demilitarized  buffer  zone 
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LIEUTENANT  JIM  KYLE  AND  CORPORAL  RICHARD  SMITH 

II  isn’t  until  you  come  down  Off  the  Hill  that  you  realize  you  have  left  some¬ 
thing  of  your  life  up  there  and,  given  the  chance,  you  would  go  back  up 


ON  the  Hill!  You  wonder  how  the 
phrase  started.  You  know  what  it 
means,  of  course,  for  you’re  a  member  of 
a  forward  observer  party  of  the  8th  Field 
Artillery  Battalion,  the  "Bark  of  the 
Wolfhounds,”  with  the  25th  Division 
somewhere  in  Korea,  and  you  re  on  the 
hill  now. 

You  know  what  it  means.  It  means 
that  you’re  up  with  the  infantry,  to  do 
your  job,  so  you  can  see  what  s  in  front 
of  vou.  It  means  a  backbreaking  climb 
to  the  top  of  the  hill;  it  means  listening 
to  the  screaming  whine  of  a  122mm 
mortar  shell  coming  at  you,  and  hearing 
the  crump  when  it  hits.  It  means  sleep¬ 
less  nights,  and  work-filled  days. 

On  the  Hill  means  all  this,  and  more. 
It  means  a  lot  of  things  that  you  can  t 

Lieutenant  Jim  Kyle,  Artillery,  and 
Corporal  Richard  Smith  were  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  8th  Field  Artillery  Battalion, 
25th  Infantry  Division,  in  Korea  when 
they  wrote  this  article. 
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put  into  words,  some  things  that  you 
aren’t  even  sure  you  know.  .  .  . 

Everything  happens  at  night,  on  the 
line.  When  it’s  dark  and  foggy,  men  can 
wander  past  the  outposts,  and  no  one 
knows  they’re  there;  then  they  drop 
silently  into  the  trench  beside  you.  You 
shudder  involuntarily.  With  your  thirty- 
two  points  you’re  getting  too  short  to  stay 
On  the  Hill,  you  remind  yourself.  But 
with  only  one  more  month  of  it,  some¬ 
thing  keeps  drawing  you  back,  even 
when  you  are  no  longer  expected  to  go. 

You  dismiss  it  from  your  mind,  go 
back  to  the  living  bunker,  light  a  candle, 
and  start  a  letter.  "Dear  Ernestine,  you 
write;  “Everything’s  quiet  here  in  Seoul. 
It’s  a  snap,  working  in  this  supply 
depot.  Almost  wish  I  was  up  where 
there’s  action  .  .  .”  You  don’t  tell  your 
wife  you’re  On  the  Hill.  She  might 
worry  too  much. 

You  finish  the  letter,  climb  into  your 
sleeping  bag,  and  doze  off. 

It’s  dark  when  the  sergeant  shakes  you 


awake.  You  glance  at  your  watch,  slee| 
ily.  It’s  3:00  a.m.,  0300  the  way  th 
Army  tells  time,  and  it’s  time  for  you  t 
take  over  OP  guard.  Somebody  has  to  b 
in  the  observation  post  every  hour  of  th 
day  or  night,  and  now  it’s  your  turn. 

“Nothing  much  happening,”  the  se 
geant  tells  you  as  you  pull  on  your  boot 

Too  quiet,  you  tell  yourself,  as  yo 
stand  in  the  OP  bunker  and  look  oi 
over  the  dark,  rolling  hills.  Without 
moon,  you  can  hardly  tell  where  the  hil 
leave  off  and  the  sky  begins.  The  silent 
grates  on  your  nerves.  Something’s  goir 
to  happen,  you  tell  yourself.  A  fla: 
lights  up  the  sky  to  the  north  of  you. 

You  come  awake  instantly.  You  kno 
the  area,  but  you  didn’t  see  the  exa 
spot  of  the  flash.  You  scan  the  an 
closely,  and  you  see  the  next  one.  Y(  I 
begin  counting  seconds  from  flash 
bang  as  you  swing  your  BC  scope  to  tl 
spot,  one  thousand,  two  thousand— f 
teen  seconds  later,  you  hear  the  muff! 
report.  You  do  a  fast  bit  of  math,  ai 
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cide  that  it’s  just  about  6,000  yards  to 
je  enemy  weapon.  Then  you  read  the 
al  of  the  BC  scope. 

The  whurnp  of  the  weapon  tells  you 
fe  a  mortar.  The  size  of  the  flash  tells 
u  it  must  be  an  82mm.  You  pick  up 
s  telephone  and  crank  it.  A  sleepy 
ice  answers  at  the  other  end.  “Two, 
3ase,”  you  tell  him,  and  soon  another 
epy  voice  says,  “Two  section,  Private 
Igerton  speaking,  sir.” 

“This  is  King  OP.  I’ve  got  an  82  out 
|re.  He’s  fired  two  rounds.  Position  of 
;apon,  azimuth  5318,  distance  6,000 
rds.” 

“Wait  one,”  comes  the  distant  voice 
sr  the  wire.  Then,  a  second  later,  he 
rs,  “Let’s  have  those  figures  again, 
:ase.”  You  tell  him,  he  thanks  you, 
d  you  ring  off. 

3THING  else  happens  until  you  are 
almost  ready  to  go  off  guard.  Then, 
idenly,  vou  hear  the  fluttering  whistle 
an  incoming  round,  and  dive  to  the 
}r  of  the  bunker.  With  a  sharp  crump 
ixplodes,  and  you  get  back  up  and  be- 
i  searching  your  field  of  view  with  the 
i  scope,  keeping  your  head  well  down. 
You  search  the  whole  area,  while 
ee  more  rounds  scream  in.  Each  time, 
i  have  to  fight  the  instinct  to  dive  to 
:  floor,  but  you  want  to  find  the  guy 
io’s  shooting  at  you,  and  shut  him  up. 
ter  four  rounds,  he  stops,  and  finally 
i  give  up  the  search.  You  try  to  call 
to  report  the  shelling,  but  no  one 
;wers.  Probably  the  lines  were  broken, 
u  turn  to  the  radio. 

fou  fumble  in  the  darkness  and  find 
knob.  You  twist  it,  and  a  loud 
hing  noise  fills  the  bunker.  You 
able  around  some  more  and  locate  the 
:rophone.  You  press  the  big  button 
the  side  of  the  mike,  and  nothing 
>pens.  You  mumble  a  bit  of  profanity, 
en  you  hunt  through  the  box  of  extra 
ts,  still  in  darkness.  You  have  no 
hlight.  They’re  harder  to  get,  here  in 
tea,  than  the  proverbial  hen’s  teeth. 

Jut  finally  you  find  the  extra  mike 
1  plug  it  into  the  radio.  Then  you 
h  the  button,  and  with  a  squeak,  the 
hing  noise  stops.  You  hold  the  mike 
front  of  the  speaker,  and  a  violent 
eal  tells  you  the  set  is  operating.  You 
rg  the  mike  to  your  lips,  and  call 
3  Direction  Center. 

Dog  One  Eight,  Dog  One  Eight,  this 
)og  Niner.  Over.” 
ou  let  up  on  the  button,  and  the 
i  fills  the  bunker  once  more.  Nothing 
happens.  You  wait  for  a  minute, 
i  call  again.  Your  voice  is  getting 
a  bit  frantic  by  now.  That’s  one  of 
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the  most  helpless  feelings  you  can  have, 
to  be  On  the  Hill  with  no  communica¬ 
tions.  You  curse  the  radio  under  your 
breath.  But  this  time  you  get  an  answer. 

“Dog  Niner,  this  is  Dog  One  Eight. 
Over.” 

The  voice  is  loud,  strident.  Too  loud 
to  suit  you.  And  there  is  just  a  trace  of  a 
singsong  accent  in  it.  You  ask  for  au¬ 
thentication.  He  can’t  give  it  to  you.  You 
know  then  that  it’s  one  of  Joe’s  boys, 
trying  to  trick  you.  You  ignore  him. 


Finally  you  get  an  answer  you  can 
believe.  Its  weak,  and  fades  in  and  out, 
and  you  have  to  strain  your  senses  to 
make  out  what  it’s  saying,  but  it’s  FDC. 
You  start  to  make  the  report  of  the  shell¬ 
ing. 

Outside,  in  the  tunnel,  you  hear  foot¬ 
steps.  You  grab  your  carbine,  pull  the 
bolt  back,  put  a  cartridge  in  the  cham¬ 
ber.  At  this  time  of  night,  you  take  no 
chances.  You  watch  the  door,  your 
weapon  ready.  A  flashlight  shines 
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through,  and  you  relax.  Joe  doesn  t  use 
lights  to  find  his  way  through  the  tun¬ 
nels.  The  unknown  person  speaks. 

“Is  the  FO  here?" 

You  recognize  the  voice.  Its  the  in¬ 
fantry  commander. 

“No  sir,”  you  tell  him.  "He’s  asleep.’ 
“Wake  him  up.” 

“Yes,  sir.”  The  infantry  officer  says 
nothing  more,  but  goes  to  the  aperture 
and  peers  anxiously  into  the  darkness. 
You  know  that  somewhere,  out  there,  his 
men  are  close  to  the  enemy,  and  some¬ 
thing  is  happening.  You  go  into  the  liv¬ 
ing  bunker  and  shake  the  lieutenant 
awake. 

“Infantry  CO  wants  you,  sir,  you  tell 
him,  and  he  nods  to  show  that  he  under¬ 
stands.  You  go  to  the  front  office  and 
continue  making  your  report. 

WHEN  the  lieutenant  comes  in,  he  and 
the  infantry  officer  begin  talking.  You 
wonder  what’s  happening,  but  it  takes 
all  your  attention  to  get  your  report 
through  to  FDC.  Then  the  FO  turns  to 
you.  His  voice  is  sharp,  his  words 
clipped  short  by  urgency. 

“Break  it,  Johnny.  Fire  mission!” 

You  press  the  button,  the  rush  stops. 
“Dog  One  Eight,”  you  shout  into  the 
mike,  “this  is  Dog  Niner.  Fire  mission! 
Over.” 

The  lieutenant  has  a  flashlight.  He  s 
bending  over  a  large  map,  pinpointing 
the  spot  where  the  infantry  wants  the 
fire.  FDC  answers  you.  “This  is  One 
Eight.  Send  your  mission.  Over.’ 

.  The  lieutenant  tells  you  the  numbers. 
You  repeat  them  into  the  radio.  You 
wait  for  FDC  to  say  them  back  to  you. 
The  weak,  distant  radio  voice  begins  to 
talk,  and  is  drowned  out  by  a  fluctuating, 
singsong  chant.  The  enemy  has  your 
frequency,  and  is  blocking  your  commu¬ 
nications.  He  pauses,  and  you  grab 
your  chance.  You  press  the  button, 
shout,  “Change  channels,  over”  and  flick 
the  switch  to  the  other  preset  frequency 
on  your  radio. 

Almost  immediately,  you  get  the  call 
from  FDC.  He  could  only  get  a  part  of 
the  mission  before  Joe  blocked  your 
transmission.  You  repeat  the  entire  mis¬ 
sion,  and  he  reads  it  back.  It  s  right,  this 
time. 

“Roger,  over,’  you  tell  him,  and  only 
seconds  later,  his  voice  comes  back. 

“On  the  way,  over.”  You  answer  him. 
“On  the  way,  wait.”  You  turn  to  the 
lieutenant.  “On  the  way,  sir,  you  tell 
him.  A  moment  of  dead  silence,  and  you 
hear  the  distant  thunder  of  the  guns  be¬ 
hind  you. 

“Splash,  over,”  the  radio  says,  and 
“Splash,  wait,”  you  answer. 


You  stand  up  and  look  out  in  the  di¬ 
rection  of  the  enemy.  You  count  seconds. 
One  thousand,  two  thousand,  three 
thous  .  .  .  Six  beautiful,  deadly  orange- 
red  flowers  bloom  in  the  night  like  bil¬ 
lowing  puffs  of  fire.  Air  bursts,  all. 
Deadly,  murderous  stuff.  The  infantry 
officer  picks  up  your  sound-powered 
phone,  which  is  connected  to  his  patrol. 

“Flow’s  it  look,  Steve?”  he  asks.  You 
can  hear  voices  answering  him,  but  you 
can’t  tell  what  they’re  saying.  Then  he 
turns  to  you  and  says  “Right  Five  Zero, 
same  range,  give  me  two  more  volleys. 
You  look  at  your  lieutenant.  He  nods. 
The  infantryman  s  words  weren  t  right 
for  artillery,  but  you  put  it  into  proper 
form  and  send  it  down.  For  a  moment 
there  is  no  reply,  then  the  rush  cuts. 
“Two  more  on  the  way.”  You  roger 
him,  and  wait. 

It  looks  almost  in  the  same  place.  You 
tell  FDC  it  looked  good,  then  ask  the 
infantry  officer  if  he  needs  any  more.  Fie 
jumps,  startled,  and  you  realize  he  had 
forgotten  your  presence.  Fie  calls  the 
patrol,  then  answers  you. 

“No,  that’s  ichi  bon.  Good  effect.  One 
KIA,  several  wounded.  Cease  fire. 

You  push  the  button,  tell  FDC.  1  hey 
answer,  “Roger,  out.” 

You  look  at  your  watch.  0430.  You’ve 
gone  over  your  shift.  You  ask  the  lieu¬ 
tenant  if  he  needs  you  any  more.  He 
says  no.  You  go  back  to  the  living 
bunker,  shake  the  next  man  awake,  and 
return  to  the  OP.  A  few  minutes  later, 
the  driver  comes  in,  rubbing  his  eyes 
sleepily.  You  tell  him  what’s  happened 
so  far  tonight,  what  to  expect,  then  go 
back  to  your  cot  and  sleeping  bag.  All 
at  once,  you’re  tired.  You’re  barely  in  the 
warm  sleeping  bag  before  you  re  asleep. 

IT’S  bright  day  when  you  awake,  but 
the  bunker  is  still  dim.  You  want  to 
wash  up  and  shave,  but  all  the  water 
you  have  comes  up  the  hill  in  a  five- 
gallon  can,  on  your  back,  so  you  do  a 
compromise  job  with  a  cupful  of  water 
—cold. 

You  rummage  through  a  case  of  C- 
rations  until  you  come  up  with  a  can 
labelled  “Beans  and  Frankfurter  Chunks 
in  Tomato  Sauce.”  You  wonder  why  you 
always  come  up  with  beans.  But  you  re 
hungry,  so  you  stop  wondering  and  eat. 
When  you  get  to  the  OP  the  sun  is 
high  and  glaring  bright. 

“Wire  back  in?”  you  ask. 

“Not  yet,”  the  sergeant  answers.  Flis 
voice  is  tired.  “You  go  out  and  trace  it 
down  to  the  check  point. 

The  check  point  is  that  spot  on  the 
telephone  line  where  your  section  s 
maintenance  responsibility  ends.  You 


pick  up  your  carbine,  take  out  the  fifteer  J 
round  clip  you  had  in  it,  put  in  a  comba 
clip— two  30-round  clips  taped  back  ti 
back— and  start  out.  You  hate  this  job 
You  start  at  the  OP  and  trace  the  wir. 
all  the  way  back.  When  you  find  a  break 
you  splice  it. 

The  break  is  easy  to  find.  You  fint 
the  ends,  strip  them  of  insulation,  an< 
make  the  splice.  Then  you  follow  th 
wire  down  to  the  check  point,  just  ii 
case  there’s  another  break.  But  ther 
isn't,  and  you  trudge  wearily  back  to  th 
hill. 

You’re  hungry  again  when  you  reac!, 
the  OP,  so  you  break  out  another  can  c  . 
beans.  Then  there’s  nothing  more  to  dt 
so  you  crawl  back  into  the  sleeping  ba^ 
You  don't  get  to  sleep  very  lon< 
Somebody  comes  up  to  inspect  the  pos, 
tion,  and  whoever  it  is  doesn  t  like  th 
condition  of  the  living  bunker.  He  sa\ 
it  must  be  rebuilt.  You  have  profan 
things  to  say  concerning  his  probab' 
ancestry  but  you  are  wearing  two  stripe 
so  you  don’t  say  them.  Besides,  nobod 
woke  you  up  while  he  was  there.  Bv 
after  he  is  gone,  the  sergeant  shakes  yoi  , 
and  hands  you  a  shovel. 

You  take  the  shovel  and  look  critical 
at  the  bunker.  To  yourself  alone,  ycl 
admit  that  it  isn't  worth  a  damn.  A  c 
rect  hit  with  a  122  would  bring  it  dow 
on  top  of  you.  But  still  you  hate  the  id< 
of  being  told  to  dig  out  a  new  one,  ar 
you  hate  the  idea  of  doing  the  digging. 

However,  vou  don’t  say  much.  Y( 
dig. 

For  the  rest  of  the  day  you  dig,  ai 
then  you  stand  your  turn  at  guard  th 
night.  It’s  not  like  last  night.  Nothii 
happens.  You  barely  stay  awake. 

The  next  morning  you  dig  some  moi1 
On  the  Hill,  if  you  don’t  learn  anythin 
else,  you  learn  to  dig.  Your  best  friend 
vour  carbine.  Your  second  best  friend; 
your  shovel.  Dirt  is  your  protectic! 
Stateside,  six  feet  deep  is  a  joke.  He, 
it’s  life  or  death. 

You  spend  most  of  the  next  two  wet 5 
digging.  Now  and  then  Joe  lobs  a  shl 
at  vou,  but  vou  only  flatten  out  for  a  E 
minutes,  then  he  quiets  down  and  yi 
dig  some  more. 

YOU  don’t  dig  all  the  time.  One  afr 
noon,  the  lieutenant  tells  you  1 1 
the  party  is  nearly  out  of  C-rations.  Ai 
you  haven’t  had  any  mail  since  voue 
been  up.  So  you  and  the  driver,  the  nl 
guy,  jog  wearily  down  the  hill  and  j 
into  the  jeep  and  go  back  to  the  batty 
position,  two  miles  to  the  rear. 

It’s  an  uneventful  trip  going  back.  ^ 
get  the  food  and  pick  up  your  mail,  t 
go  back  On  the  Hill. 

COMBAT  FORCES  JOURN1 
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The  d  ays  blend  into  each  other,  end- 
ss  hours  of  digging  and  watching, 
atching  and  digging.  The  occasional 
coming  round  loses  its  novelty,  so  that 
hi  merely  flatten  yourself  against  the 
ittom  of  the  hunker  when  you  hear 
e  whine,  and  get  up  and  go  back  to 
brk  after  the  crump.  You  can’t  sav 
hether  you've  been  there  two  weeks  or 
o  months,  hut  it’s  been  only  thirteen 
vs. 

HE  afternoon  is  dark,  and  swirls  of 
fog  curl  around  the  bushes  in  front  of 
hr  bunker.  It’s  not  cold,  but  a  chill 
ns  up  your  back  and  you  shiver.  This 
the  kind  of  weather  Joe  likes.  You 
ir  down  your  carbine  before  night,  and 
i-an  it  thoroughly.  Then  you  reload 
1  your  clips,  and  make  certain  that  they 
p  are  free  of  dust. 

With  the  overcast,  night  falls  quickly. 

1930  hours  you  can  hardly  see  the 
Is  that  are  Joe’s  main  line.  It’s  much 
>  quiet.  There’s  no  patrol  going  out 
bight,  and  you’re  glad  of  that. 

You  watch  the  area  out  front,  and  the 
imps  begin  to  move.  The  March  of 
p  Tree  Stumps.  A  kid  one  night  shot 
e  hundred  rounds  at  tree  stumps.  You 
n’t  want  to  waste  your  ammo,  so  you 
[it  watch. 

You  watch,  and  in  spite  of  yourself, 
n  doze  off.  You  dream.  You’re  back 
me  and  it’s  spring  there  too.  .  .  . 
Somebody  shakes  you.  You’re  awake 
tantly.  It’s  the  sergeant. 

Wake  up,  Johnny.  We’ve  got  cus- 
ners  out  front.” 

‘How  many?”  you  ask. 

‘Quite  a  few.  ’  Then  you’re  standing 
'  and  looking  out  and  he’s  right.  There 

•  quite  a  few.  It  seems  as  if  all  you  can 
are  Chinese  soldiers,  moving  towards 

a  with  a  slow  precision.  They’re  not 
j  away,  only  about  a  hundred  yards, 
u  re  conscious  of  something  going  on 
dde  you.  It’s  the  lieutenant,  cranking 
1‘  phone. 

‘Damn  line’s  out,”  he  says,  and  you  go 
ithe  radio.  You  turn  the  knob  and  the 
h  fills  the  bunker,  but  before  you 
i  press  the  mike  button  the  rush  cuts 
I  Chinese  chanting  squawks  at  you. 
F  enemy  is  blocking  your  radio,  again, 
u  re  out  of  communication,  unless  .  .  . 
Wu  delve  into  a  large  box  in  the  cor- 
of  the  bunker,  and  emerge  with  a 
1  idie-talkie.  Its  range  is  so  short  that  you 
trdly  ever  use  it,  but  now  it’s  all  you 
'•e.  You  turn  it  on,  and  the  familiar 
h  comes  from  the  earpiece.  You  press 
!'  button,  and  the  rush  cuts.  You  call 

•  next  OP.  If  you  can  reach  them, 

_ 

ybe  they  can  relay  your  missions. 
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Dog  1  wo  Three,  Dog  Two  Three, 
this  is  Dog  Niner,  Dog  Niner.  Fire  mis¬ 
sion.  Relay.  Over.” 

A  second  passes,  and  you  realize  you’re 
holding  your  breath.  I  hen  the  rush  cuts, 
and  a  faint  voice  comes  to  you. 

Ah,  Niner,  this  is  Two  Three.  Roger. 
Will  relay.  Send  your  mission.  Over.” 

\  ou  breathe  a  sigh  of  relief,  and  turn 
to  the  lieutenant.  “Where  do  you  want 
to  start,  sir?  He  names  a  series  of  letters 
and  numbers,  coded  points  on  the 
ground  for  prearranged  fire.  You  press 
the  button. 

This  is  Niner.  Company-sized  group 
in  attack.  Shoot  Able  George  Fox  Five, 
Four  and  Two.  Battery  six.  Over.” 

Two  Three  answers,  and  you  wait 
then  for  him  to  give  you  “On  the  way.” 
Seconds  crawl  by,  and  the  enemy  is 
moving  ever  closer.  Then  you  hear  the 
On  the  way”  and  the  whoomp  of  the 
guns  in  the  rear,  and  then  there’s  a 
screaming  whistle  overhead  that  makes 
you  want  to  duck,  and  six  orange-red 
puffs  blossom  directly  over  the  massed 
enemy,  and  he  is  no  longer  massed. 

High  overhead,  a  star  shell  goes  off, 
and  the  brilliant  magnesium  flare  floats 
down.  You  can  see  a  little  now,  but  the 
dust  raised  by  your  air  bursts  is  worse 
than  fog  would  have  been.  The  enemy 
is  closer,  and  moving  in. 

Wu  jerk  back  the  bolt  of  your  carbine, 
slide  a  round  into  the  chamber.  You 
raise  it  to  fire,  and  the  lieutenant  says, 
“Not  yet.  We  don’t  want  them  to  find 
out  where  we  are.”  You  realize  that  he’s 
right,  and  check  the  pressure  of  vour 
finger  on  the  trigger. 

Above  and  behind  you,  the  angry 
cough  of  a  light  machine  gun  splits  the 
night.  Tiny  red  fingers  of  fire,  tracers, 
leap  into  the  charging  ranks.  Off  to  the 
right,  a  quad  .50  stutters  its  message  of 
death.  Far  to  the  left,  you  can  hear  a 
BAR.  Occasionally,  a  hand  grenade 
goes  off.  Still,  you  hold  your  fire. 

The  lieutenant  is  busy  shifting  the 
artillery  fire,  to  keep  it  on  the  moving 
enemy  and  hold  it  off  our  own  troops. 
Somewhere  in  the  night,  you  hear  the 
faint  cry,  “Medic!  Medic!”  Somebody 
wasn’t  lucky. 

Then  one  figure  splits  off  from  the 
charging  mass,  and  heads  straight  for 
your  bunker.  You  line  up  the  sights  of 
your  carbine  carefully,  as  carefullv  as 
you  did  the  last  time  you  were  on  a 
range,  shooting  for  record.  He  is  running 
now,  and  you  squeeze  the  trigger.  Just 
like  in  the  book.  You  never  know  the 
weapon  is  firing  until  you  feel  it  jerking 
in  your  hands.  The  Chinese  suddenly 
stops  running,  his  rifle  flies  into  the  air, 


he  sinks  to  the  ground,  a  huddled  mass. 

Good  shooting,  the  sergeant  says. 
I  le  is  busy  too.  You  can  hear  his  carbine 
sputtering  on  the  other  side  of  the 
bunker. 

The  fight  blends  into  a  roar  of  sound 
and  flash  and  the  whine  of  ricocheting 
slugs.  You  remember  only  scattered  in¬ 
cidents  .  .  .  like  the  lieutenant  scream¬ 
ing  into  the  radio,  Fire  this  position, 
and  keep  firing  until  I  say  to  stop!” 

And  the  tiny  dark  object  falling  just 
in  Font  of  the  bunker,  and  the  new  guy 
yells  to  duck,  and  you  duck  just  before 
the  grenade  fills  the  space  where  you 
were  with  chunks  of  steel. 

And  the  infantry  CO — you  never 
know  where  he  came  from  or  when 
—saying,  “Good  work.  Keep  it  up  and 
we’ll  get  ’em  all.” 

The  star  shells  turn  night  into  day, 
and  you  hardly  realize  that  it’s  getting 
light  at  last.  The  waves  of  enemy  are 
fewer  now,  and  the  lieutenant  shifts  the 
fire  farther  out.  There  are  huddled,  dark 
shapes  all  over  the  front  of  the  hill  now, 
and  you  know  that  they  aren’t  all  Chi¬ 
nese. 

You  look  around,  and  the  new  guy  is 
sitting  on  a  water  can  at  the  rear  of  the 
bunker.  He’s  holding  a  handkerchief  to 
his  hand.  You  go  over  and  take  a  look. 
Its  nothing  bad,  just  a  deep  scratch  from 
a  shell  fragment,  but  you  put  your  first- 
aid  dressing  on  it.  You  realize  that  you’re 
very  tired  .  .  .  When  the  lieutenant 
wakes  you  up,  it’s  after  noon. 

FINALF\  the  day  comes  when  you  are 
relieved.  The  infantry  companies  are 
rotating,  and  FOs  follow  their  com¬ 
panies.  The  new  crew  comes  up,  and 
you  look  them  over.  For  a  moment  you 
wonder  how  they’ll  make  out,  but  it’s  no 
concern  of  yours. 

You  pack  everything  into  your  VT 
box,  and  chogie  it  down  the  hill  to  the 
jeep  and  trailer.  You  and  the  driver 
carry  down  the  radios  and  the  rest  of  the 
equipment.  Then  you  go  back  up  the 
slope  and  check  to  make  sure  you 
haven’t  left  anything. 

You  haven’t,  and  so  you  go  back 
down.  Or  maybe  you  have.  Maybe 
you’ve  left  a  piece  of  your  life,  a  short 
part  of  it  spent  on  this  hill.  For  you  feel 
as  if  you’ve  forgotten  something.  And  as 
the  jeep  moves,  carrying  you  away  from 
your  hill,  you  look  back  at  it.  It’s  not 
just  a  hill  any  more;  it’s  your  hill  now, 
and  vou  ask  yourself,  “Whv?  Whv  do  I 
like  it?” 

You  have  no  answer.  You  only  know 
that,  given  the  chance,  vou’ll  go  back  up. 
On  the  Hill. 
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CIVIL  CONTROL  IN  DANGER 


Colonel  Shillelagh 


rr 


You  cannot  discuss  military  policy  today  without  running  smack 
into  issues  oj  civilian  control !’  A  staff  officer  in  the  Pentagon. 


THE  principle  of  civilian  control  of  our 
government  is  so  sound,  so  clearly  es¬ 
tablished,  and  so  deeply  cherished  that 
any  open  attack  on  it  would  arouse  the 
utmost  resistance.  Yet  the  principle  has 
been  under  attack  for  several  years  and 
is  presently  in  great  danger.  But  we  hear 
no  outcry,  no  call  to  arms.  This  can  only 
be  because  the  attack  is  not  clearly  rec¬ 
ognized  as  such.  Indeed  the  attack  is 
hidden  in  such  a  fog  that  many  of  those 
who  are  endangering  the  concept  do  not 
recognize  what  they  are  doing. 

The  danger  is  this:  lip  service  to  ci¬ 
vilian  control  has  permitted  it  to  be  used 
to  defend  decisions  and  actions  which  it 
cannot  justify.  The  concept  is  used  as  a 
cover  for  ideas  and  practices  which  are 
faulty  and  would  not  otherwise  pass  ordi¬ 
nary  tests  of  soundness.  If  patriotism  is 
the  last  refuge  of  scoundrels,  civilian 
control  is  a  close  competitor.  Whether 
invoked  by  knaves  or  honest  men,  it  is 
a  weapon  that  cows  the  timid  and  con¬ 
vinces  the  unimaginative. 

It  is  time  for  all  of  us  to  think  clearly 
and  earnestly  about  all  of  the  connota¬ 
tions  involved  in  the  phrase  “civilian 
control.”  When  we  understand  what  it 
does  and  doesn’t  mean  we  shall  see  how 
our  previous  uncritical  acceptance  of  the 
concept  has  permitted  it  to  be  abused  as 
a  guide  to  action  rather  than  used  as  a 
powerful  controlling  principle. 

Basically  civilian  control  is  the  subor¬ 
dination  of  the  military  forces  to  the 
political  authority  of  the  government. 
We  have  a  Government  which  is  directed 

O 

and  controlled  by  the  elected  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  people.  The  military  forces, 
like  all  other  elements  of  the  executive 
branch,  are  subordinate  to  the  President. 
The  Constitution  makes  the  President 
the  commander  in  chief  of  the  military 
forces.  That  is  civilian  control. 

Unfortunately  though,  the  phrase  can 
be  distorted  and  twisted  into  a  quite  dif¬ 
ferent  connotation,  as  by  those  who  urge 
,  that  a  military  man  should  not  be  elected 
President  because  this  would  violate  ci¬ 
vilian  control.  It  has  been  used  to  imply 


that  the  military  are  poor  managers  who 
must  therefore  be  kept  under  close  ci¬ 
vilian  supervision.  It  has  been  used  to 
support  the  thesis  that  our  military 
power  under  the  President  must  be  kept 
in  separate  parcels  so  that  no  single 
military  man  can  have  full  authority  to 
manage  it  for  the  Commander  in  Chief. 
All  of  these  ideas  may  have  certain 
merits  but  they  cannot  be  supported  by 
arguments  that  use  the  principle  of  ci¬ 
vilian  control. 


A  NATION’S  choice  of  government 
can  range  between  military  dictator¬ 
ship  and  unarmed  democracy.  The 
American  way  is  a  middle  way  in  which 
elected  officials  control  the  process  of 
government  and  provide  the  framework 
within  which  professional  military  men 
serve  the  national  defense.  Like  other 
middle  ways,  it  involves  a  fine  balance 
which  may  be  upset  by  extremists. 

Over  a  long  period  of  years  we  defined 
this  balance  in  the  relationship  that  was 
established  between  the  President,  the 
Secretary  of  War  and  the  Chief  of  Staff 
of  the  Army.  A  similar  relationship  de¬ 
veloped  between  the  President,  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Navy  and  the  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations.  In  the  process  we 
placed  policy  control  at  the  Cabinet  level 
and  made  it  possible  for  the  Cabinet  to 
get  the  best  possible  professional  military 
advice  and  leadership.  Thus  we  recog¬ 
nized  the  subordination  of  the  military 
forces  to  the  political  authority  in  matters 
of  policy  and  clearly  established  military 
responsibility  for  organization,  training 
and  strategic  planning.  Working  closely 
together,  the  Cabinet  officer  and  the 
military  leader  could  produce  sound  pol¬ 
icy  and  effective  administration. 

This  workable  system  of  balancing  the 
responsibilities  and  performance  of  ci¬ 
vilian  defense  officials  and  professional 
military  men  could  be  upset  either  by  a 
military  dictatorship  or  by  the  disregard 
or  destruction  of  military  efficiency  by 
political  methods. 

If  the  military  leaders  succeeded  by 


pressure  or  force  in  making  policy  deci 
sions  at  the  Cabinet  level,  they  would  bt 
usurping  the  political  power.  Could  thi 
occur?  It  seems  unlikely.  The  top  mili 
tary  personnel  are  selected  by  the  Presi 
dent  and  are  subject  to  reassignment  a 
his  pleasure.  It  would  appear  impossible 
for  a  military  leader  to  usurp  Cabine 
authority  except  with  the  knowledge  am 
approval  of  the  President.  It  seems  prof 
able  that  any  subversion  of  Constitu 
tional  processes  in  our  country  wil 
hardly  come  from  our  military  forces. 

Can  the  balance  slip  in  the  other  d 
rection,  toward  too  much  civilian  cor 
trol?  This  is  the  present  danger. 

As  the  civilian  (political)  power 
supreme,  the  maintenance  of  a  soun 
balance  requires  perception  and  restrair 
by  the  persons  exercising  this  powe 
Thus,  while  military  usurpation  impli( 

both  aggressive  military  action  and  rai 
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civilian  passivity,  civilian  usurpation  c 
military  authority  implies  only  the  no 
mal  drift  of  human  vanity  and  ambitioi 

There  is  no  Constitutional  protectio 
against  this  process.  Military  leade 
cannot  stop  it.  In  the  final  analysis,  tl 
perpetuation  of  sound  balance  is  tl 
responsibility  of  the  civilian  policy  ma 
ers.  They  created  our  government  ar 
they  can  destroy  it. 
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IT  is  in  the  question  of  what  kind 
,  defense  department  organization  v 
should  have  that  the  issue  of  civilit 
control  is  most  prominently  raised, 
was  used  to  kill  General  Marshall  s  ir 
tial  plan  for  a  single  chief  of  staff.  It 
used  against  every  move  to  provide  mi 
tary  resolution  of  the  inter-service  co 
flicts  that  have  sometimes  paralyzed  tl 
military  structure  and  limited  defen 
progress.  The  significant  fact  is  th 
civilian  control  has  no  bearing  on  tl 
problem.  With  a  chief  of  staff  of  t| 
armed  forces  and  a  joint  staff  for  t 
Department  of  Defense,  civilian  conti 
would  be  fully  preserved,  precisely  as 
was  preserved  in  the  old  War  and  Na 
Departments. 
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There  is  a  substantial  issue  as  to  the 
indness  and  wisdom  of  establishing  a 
ief  of  staff  of  the  armed  forces  and  a 
:ense  joint  staff  at  the  present  stage 
development.  Some  competent  per¬ 
is  contend  that  the  best  military  advice 
i  direction  our  armed  forces  can  re- 
ve  is  provided  by  a  committee  of  the 
ee  chiefs  of  staff.  Maybe  some  inter- 
diate  form  of  organization  would  be 
ter.  1  he  real  issue  is  to  get  an  or- 
lization  that  will  let  us  solve  our 
litary  problems.  It  is  a  question  of 
cieney.  The  cry  of  “civilian  control” 
scare  technique.  It  seeks  a  decision 
related  to  the  real  merits  of  the  ques- 
1. 

MORE  subtle  aspect  of  civilian  con¬ 
trol  has  appeared  in  the  practical  op¬ 
tion  of  the  Defense  Department 
chanism.  The  assistant  secretaries 
'e  in  the  past  been  not  a  staff  devel- 
pg  coordinated  policy  for  the  Secre- 
/,  but  independent  and  uncoordinated 
-rators  riding  herd  on  the  military 
:es.  This  Messianic  complex  has 
ended  to  the  assistants  to  the  assistant 
etaries  and  to  their  assistants,  all  rid- 
forth  in  shining  armor  to  loose  the 
mdary  red  tape  of  the  military  or- 
izations.  In  most  instances  policy 
xtives  were  not  issued  by  the  Secre- 
'  of  Defense.  Instead,  civilian  assist- 
s  went  into  the  services  and  directly 
officers  in  charge  of  particular  func- 
is  and  gave  them  detailed  instructions 
heir  own  devising.  In  consequence, 
three  services  in  recent  years  have 
n  severely  criticized  for  unsound 
ming  and  inefficient  administration. 

the  cause  of  it— dispersion  of  au- 
rity  and  disregard  of  organizational 
•onsibility— apparently  went  unchai¬ 
ned  by  our  military  leaders. 

:  is  pertinent  to  observe  that  the  offi- 
s  who  are  most  aware  of  the  dangers 
oo  much  civilian  control  are  those 
lian  policy  makers  who  are  perturbed 
mse  our  organization  for  defense  has 
i  so  ineffectual.  While  endorsing  ci- 
m  control  as  a  principle,  they  recog- 
•  its  abuses  and  seek  to  make  the 
tary  organization  more  effective, 
is  heartening  to  note  that  the  new 
ense  Department  organization  pro¬ 
's  a  sound  commission  for  assistant 
etaries  as  assistants  to  the  Secretary 
sharpened  definition  of  command 
mels.  If  actual  practice  can  be 
ight  into  line  with  organization,  we 
ild  see  tightened  control  of  Defense 
,-y  and  clarified  definition  of  the  au- 
ity  and  responsibility  of  the  military 
efs  of  Staff. 

/hat  is  the  responsibility  of  top  mili- 
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tary  men?  If  they  hold  no  final  au¬ 
thority  even  in  matters  of  military  or¬ 
ganization  and  training,  can  they  pre¬ 
serve  and  improve  our  military  strength? 
Is  it  right  and  proper  for  them  to  oppose 
civilian  abuse  or  does  loyalty  require 
them  to  submit  in  silence? 

First,  military  men  must  understand 
the  proper  level  of  their  own  responsibil¬ 
ity  and  must  accept  the  full  measure  of 
it.  They  must  not  shirk  this  responsibil¬ 
ity  by  expecting  decisions  on  questions 
of  organization,  administration  or  effi¬ 
ciency  to  be  made  at  political  levels. 
They  should  not  accept  unilateral  policy 
guidance  from  an  assistant  secretary 
when  the  policy  should  properly  be  made 


WHAT  IS  CIVIL  CONTROL? 

E  can  better  understand  the  tra¬ 
ditional  subordination  of  the  mili¬ 
tary  power  to  civil  authority  if  we 
recall  its  origin:  the  English  experi¬ 
ence  with  Cromwell’s  Army.  That 
armed  force  enabled  the  Protector  to 
oust  the  King,  and,  in  due  course,  to 
eliminate  Parliament.  The  ensuing 
resentment  against  a  standing  army 
which  was  then  bred  in  men  of  Eng¬ 
lish  speech  long  hampered  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  a  proper  military  policy, 
not  only  in  Britain,  but  also  in  Amer¬ 
ica.  The  principle  persisted;  it  is  still 
popular.  But  just  what  precisely  does 
it  mean? 

Actually,  it  means  just  what  it 
meant  in  seventeenth  century  Eng¬ 
land.  It  means  that  in  the  United 
States  the  armed  forces  are  the  serv¬ 
ants  and  not  the  masters  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment,  that  rulers  are  selected  at 
the  ballot  box  and  not  at  councils  of 
war  or  military  staff  conferences,  and 
that  the  United  States  Army  is  non¬ 
political  and  does  not,  as  in  prewar 
Japan,  undertake  the  assassination  of 
unpopular  officials,  or,  as  in  the  re¬ 
publics  of  Latin  America  and  the 
Levant,  spark-plug  the  endemic  revo¬ 
lutions  that  seat  and  unseat  a  succes¬ 
sion  of  presidents.  .  .  . 

The  traditional  concept  includes  as 
well  a  firm  acceptance  of  the  notion 
of  a  civilian  President  as  Commander 
in  Chief,  surrounded  by  civilian  sec¬ 
retaries  who  speak  in  his  name  and 
with  his  authority.  When  the  Secre¬ 
tary  thinks  Yes  and  the  Chief  of  Staff 
thinks  No,  the  answer  is  Yes.  It  does 
not  follow,  however,  that  Yes  is  there¬ 
fore  automatically  the  correct  answer, 
or  even  that  the  Secretary  is  always 
the  better  citizen. 

Col.  Frederck  Bernays  Wiener 
Combat  Forces  journal 
October  1950 


in  the  name  of  the  Secretary.  Nor 
should  they  accept  detailed  direction 
which  compromises  military  operational 
responsibility.  Military  men  can  act  in¬ 
telligently  if  they  realize  that  “civilian 
control”  is  not  some  vague  rule  which 
makes  civilians  always  right,  but  is  a 
proper  and  definable  exercise  of  political 
authority  that  requires  full  military  ac¬ 
ceptance  and  jealous  guarding  of  comple¬ 
menting  military  authority. 

The  jealous  and  full  exercise  of  as¬ 
signed  authority  does  not  imply  hostility 
toward  or  friction  with  other  elements 
of  an  organization.  On  the  contrary,  it 
is  only  with  such  performance  by  all  ele¬ 
ments  that  the  full  capabilities  of  the 
organization  can  be  realized.  The  real 
damage  to  an  organization  is  done  by  the 
individual  who  permits  others  to  usurp 
his  authority;  and  it  matters  not  whether 
he  acts  from  weakness,  or  a  mistaken 
notion  of  cooperation,  or  an  uncritical 
deference  to  a  shibboleth.  When  he 
gives  way,  for  whatever  reason,  he  be¬ 
comes  an  idler,  a  non-functioning  piece 
in  the  machine.  His  failure  may  render 
ineffective  other  elements  of  the  organi¬ 
zation  and  contribute  to  its  genera] 
deterioration. 

Loyalty  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
and  to  the  country  requires  a  vigorous 
dissent  from  what  is  known  to  be  wrons. 

r-p  #  O 

1  o  accept  the  error  in  silence  by  abdicat¬ 
ing  responsibility  comes  close  to  disloy¬ 
alty. 

CIVILIAN  control  in  its  proper  sense 
sums  up  a  vital  principle  of  our  gov¬ 
ernmental  organization,  the  subordina¬ 
tion  of  the  military  element  to  political 
control.  The  words  have  been  abused  in 
our  Defense  Department  organization  as 
a  cover  for  false  ideas  and  unsound 
practices.  Military  leaders  have  hesitated 
to  oppose  policies  packaged  as  “civilian 
control”  even  when  they  knew  the  con¬ 
tents  were  wrong.  Thus  they  have  co¬ 
operated  in  corrupting  a  sound  concept. 
If  we  are  to  have  an  efficient  defense 
structure,  we  must  restore  the  sound 
division  of  authority  and  responsibility 
between  political  policy  makers  and  pro¬ 
fessional  military  men.  Though  the  ulti¬ 
mate  decision  on  policy  rests  at  the  politi¬ 
cal  level,  the  primary  responsibility  for 
action  rests  on  the  military  leaders.  They 
cannot  escape  the  opprobrium  of  inde¬ 
cision,  inefficiency  or  waste  in  the  mili¬ 
tary  program  by  pleading  their  subordi¬ 
nation  to  civilian  control.  They  must 
wield  the  full  authority  and  accept  the 
full  responsibility  of  their  offices.  This 
includes  defending  our  sound  traditions 
of  civilian  control  against  distortions  ad¬ 
vanced  by  the  ignorant  and  the  wily. 
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Great  Britain — World  Wars  I  and  II 


United  States — World  War  II 


Japan — World  War  II 


German — World  War  II 


Soviet  Russia — World  War  II 


German — Pre-World  War  I  Pickelhaube 


France — World  Wars  I  and  II  u 
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What  About  the  Helmet? 

' 

CAPTAIN  JOHN  R.  D.  CLELAND 


The  modern  battle  helmet  made  its  appearance  early  in  World  Ward. 
Between  the  wars  our  Army  has  made  some  changes  and  modifica¬ 
tions  and  the  present  helmet  was  adopted  in  1941.  Joday  research 
and  development  ought  to  be  able  to  come  up  with  a  helmet  that 
is  lighter ,  more  durable ,  and  gives  greater  protection  than  the  Ml. 


WHEN  the  musket  replaced  the  cross¬ 
bow  the  knight  in  shining  armor  was 
knocked  off  his  horse. 

The  suit  of  mail  went  out  but  breast 
plates  and  helmets  were  retained  by  both 
the  foot  soldier  and  the  cavalry— for  pro¬ 
tection  in  hand-to-hand  combat.  As  the 
musket  and  later  the  rifle  were  improved, 
hand-to-hand  combat  became  less  fre¬ 
quent  and  the  breast  plate  and  helmet 
disappeared,  except  for  ceremonial  usage 
—the  British  Army’s  Household  Cavalry 


Captain  John  R.  D.  Cleland,  Infantry, 
is  on  duty  with  Army  Field  Forces  Board 
No.  3  at  Fort  Benning. 
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still  wears  the  old  helmet  and  breast 
plate. 

In  1914  the  troops  of  the  Allies  and  the 
Kaiser  took  to  the  field  without  armor. 
The  helmet  appeared  as  a  device  of  mod¬ 
ern  warfare  when  a  French  General 
Adrian  discovered  while  talking  to  a 
wounded  soldier  that  a  metal  mess  bowl 
which  he  carried  in  his  cap  had  saved  the 
soldier’s  life.  General  Adrian  developed 
a  steel  cap  lining  which  was  adopted  by 
the  French  Army.  Although  this  metal 
helmet  was  heavy  and  uncomfortable, 
the  Poilu  liked  and  wore  it.  Two  factors 
appear  to  have  entered  into  acceptability 
of  this  helmet:  protection  from  enemy 


fire,  and  to  a  lesser  degree,  combat  d- 
tinction.  These  two  factors  still  cai 
weight  in  helmet  development.  In  19 
the  British  and  German  Armies  adoptl 
helmets  of  their  own. 

When  the  United  States  ented 
World  War  I  Uncle  Sam  started  lookij 
for  helmets.  He  found  400,000  for  s- 
in  England  and  bought  them.  Thu 
were  the  old  basin-shaped  Helm> 
M1917,  commonly  called  Tin  Hats. 
Helmet  Ml 91 7  was  the  standard  heir 
of  the  United  States  Army  until  1941 

To  remain  standard  over  such  a  lc 
period,  the  tin  hat  had  to  beat  off  com 
tition.  The  first  experimental  helm' 
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e  tested  by  the  Infantry  Board  in 
9-1920.  There  were  four  helmets  un¬ 
consideration  and  after  tests  for 
ifort,  stability,  durability,  and  armor 
:ection  it  was  recommended  that  the 
met,  Type  5A  and  the  Standard  Hel- 
,  M1917  be  modified  with  a  new  sus- 
sion  and  50  of  each  be  sent  to  the 
intrv  and  Artillery  Boards  for  tests. 

J  J 

7arious  samples  passed  back  and  forth 
yeen  the  Infantry  Board  and  the 
ef  of  Ordnance  until  1924  when  421 
nets  were  issued  to  the  29th  Infantry 
tested  under  the  auspices  of  the  In- 
try  School  and  the  Infantry  Board, 
i  two  type  helmets  were  tested  from 
4  to  1926  and  the  old  tin  hat  was 
ined. 

he  helmet  situation  remained  un- 
nged  until  1941  when  the  Chief  of 
mtry  directed  the  President  of  the 
intry  Board,  Brigadier  General  Court- 
H.  Hodges,  to  conduct  a  new  and 
iprehensive  test  of  steel  helmets  with 
ticular  emphasis  on  the  "pot”  versus 
“basin"  shape. 

he  Infantry  Board  determined  that 
3  ideal  shaped  helmet  is  one  with  a 
ne-shaped  top  and  generally  following 
contour  of  the  head,  allowing  suffi- 
lt  uniform  headspace  for  indenta- 
is,  extending  down  in  the  front  to 
er  the  forehead  without  impairing 
essary  vision,  extending  down  on  the 
2S  as  far  as  possible  without  interfer- 
with  the  use  of  the  rifle  or  other 
ipons,  extending  down  the  back  of  the 
d  as  far  as  possible  without  permit- 
y  the  back  of  the  neck  to  push  the 
met  forward  on  the  head  when  the 
arer  assumes  the  prone  position,  to 
ke  the  frontal  plate  flanged  forward  to 
m  a  cap  style  visor  and  to  have  the 
2S  and  rear  slightly  flanged  outward  to 
ise  rain  to  clear  the  collar  opening.'' 
3ased  on  these  simple  characteristics 
Infantry  Board  took  the  M1917  hel- 
t,  which  offered  good  protection  to  the 
of  the  head,  and  brazed  on  sides,  a 
:k  and  a  visor.  They  made  three  of 
se  models  and  selected  the  third, 
!ich  is  now  our  standard  Ml.  In  de- 
ing  a  means  to  suspend  it  on  the  head 
1  provide  insulation  against  heat  and 
d,  the  idea  of  the  canvas  liner  was 
n.  This  was  developed  to  become 
;  standard  plastic  liner.  Materials  used 
making  the  first  Ml  helmet  and  liner 
re:  two  sheets  celluloid,  five  1917  hel- 
ts,  ten  tubes  Duco  cement,  one  gallon 
bllac,  two  yards  khaki  book-binding 
th,  one  gallon  rubber  cement,  five 
iddell”  suspensions  (used  in  football 
imets),  and  three  sheets  of  plastic, 
"  x  24"  x  .06"  and  all  at  a  cost  of 
ount  'em— $100. 
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ROM  1941  through  1945  no  radical 
modifications  were  made  in  our  hel¬ 
met;  the  Ml  was  modified  for  parachut¬ 
ists,  camouflage  nets  and  bands  were 
tested,  and  a  quick  release  neck  strap  was 
devised. 

In  1945  the  Marine  Corps  came  up 
with  a  helmet  made  of  a  new  fiber-glass 
called  doron.  Although  this  material  had 
protective  qualities  equal  to  the  Ml  steel 
and  was  non  magnetic,  it  was  not  as  dur¬ 
able  as  the  steel  helmet.  Consideration 
was  given  to  building  an  aerial  into  the 
helmet  for  use  by  radio  operators,  but  the 
idea  was  discarded  as  impractical. 

In  1945  Ordnance,  which  at  that  time 
was  responsible  for  helmet  development, 
began  design  of  a  new  helmet,  the 
T21E1,  based  on  studies  of  the  contour 
of  the  human  head  conducted  by  the 
Aero-Medical  Laboratory.  Its  shape  was 
similar  to  the  Ml  but  it  presented  a 
curved  surface  at  all  points  on  the  body 
of  the  helmet  and  had  a  nylon  liner 
which  offered  additional  protection. 

In  1946  the  T21E1  was  tested  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  doron  helmets  by 
Army  Field  Forces  Board  No.  3,  but 
before  the  test  report  could  be  acted  upon 
a  new  requirement  entered  the  picture: 
an  “all  purpose”  helmet  was  to  be  de¬ 
signed.  One  that  would  be  suitable  for 
use  by  infantry,  artillery,  armored  crew 
members,  parachutists  and  anyone  else 
who  needed  a  helmet. 

THE  period  1947-1952  saw  helmets  de¬ 
veloped  along  these  lines.  Three  sepa¬ 
rate  models  were  produced  and  tested. 
They  all  consisted  of  a  thin  aluminum 
shell  and  a  thick  nylon  liner.  None  of 


them  proved  suitable  for  any  of  the 
branches. 

The  basic  reason  for  the  unacceptabil¬ 
ity  of  these  experimental  helmets  was  the 
fact  that  an  “all  purpose”  helmet  tried  to 
please  everybody  by  incorporating  desir¬ 
able  features  such  as  ease  of  observing 
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from  parachute  while  in  descent,  being 
able  to  wash  in  the  shell  or  being  com¬ 
fortable  in  a  tank.  This  jeopardized  the 
primary  purpose  of  the  helmet,  protec¬ 
tion  to  the  head. 

Strangely  enough,  even  though  de¬ 
signed  to  meet  these  special  uses,  none  of 
the  helmets  tested  has  proved  as  good  at 
these  special  uses  as  the  Ml,  which  still 
does  the  job. 

Right  now  the  two  questions  that  need 
answers  are: 

•  What  helmet  (weighing  less  than 
three  lbs.)  affords  the  best  protection 
from  shell  fragments  and  small-arms 
missiles? 

•  What  helmet  affords  the  most  com¬ 
plete  coverage  to  the  head  without  im¬ 
pairing  the  vision,  hearing,  or  the  ability 
of  the  front-line  soldier  to  use  his  weap¬ 
ons? 

Whether  the  helmet  is  one-piece  or 
two-piece,  plastic  or  metal,  magnetic  or 
non-magnetic,  can  be  worn  inside  a  tank, 
makes  a  fine  wash  basin,  and  any  other 
similar  characteristics  is  of  secondary  im¬ 
portance. 

With  the  research  and  development  in 
plastics,  fibers,  and  metals  that  has  taken 
place  in  the  last  decade  it  should  be  pos¬ 
sible  to  make  a  helmet  which  is  lighter, 
more  durable,  and  has  protective  quali¬ 
ties  far  superior  to  the  standard  Ml. 


Helmets  designed  by  Infantry  and  Artillery  Boards,  1924-26 
Two  post-World  War  I  Ordnance-designed  helmets 
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The  Month’s  Reading 


More  Firepower 

SECRETARY  OF  THE  ARMY  ROBERT  T.  STEVENS 
Greenville,  South  Carolina 
29  October  1  953 

During  this  year  the  Army  explored  every  avenue  of  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  more  efficient  use  of  manpower.  Although  the 
number  of  Army  personnel  decreased,  in  no  case  have  cuts 
been  made  which  reduce  combat  power.  On  the  contrary, 
alterations  in  organizational  doctrine,  better  weapons  and 
equipment,  and  continued  refinement  of  training  have  made 
possible  an  increase  in  the  effectiveness  of  our  combat  units 
despite  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  personnel  assigned.  For 
instance,  new  tables  of  organization  for  the  infantry  divi¬ 
sion  reduce  its  strength  by  some  600,  but  by  converting  about 
500  service  jobs  within  the  division,  its  firepower  is  in¬ 
creased  by  81  machine  puns  and  18  recoilless  rifles. 

J  o 

Not  an  'Atomic'  Gun 

EDWIN  DIEHL 
Saturday  Evening  Post 
21  November  1953 

The  cost  of  producing  the  A-shell  is  low  in  terms  of  its 
effectiveness.  While  precise  production  figures  are  secretly- 
shrouded,  in  terms  of  the  cost  to  produce  high-explosive 
shells  of  the  same  total  effectiveness,  the  cost  is  considerably 
less  than  one  1000th  for  the  atomic  shell. 

Until  now— to  wit:  this  article— the  Army  has  tended  un¬ 
intentionally  to  impress  on  the  public  brain  that  the  new 
weapon  our  fighting  forces  has  is  an  “atomic  gun.”  The 
280mm  gun  which  fires  the  A-shell,  is,  needless  to  say,  a 
great  gun.  But  it  should  not  be  called  an  “atomic  gun”  any 
more  than  the  B-29  which  carried  the  first  A-bomb  to 
Hiroshima  could  be  called  an  “atomic  plane”  merely  be¬ 
cause  it  transported  the  bomb  to  the  target. 

Rank  in  the  Air  Force 

EDWARD  J.  CARLIN,  JR. 

Air  Force 
December  1  953 

Undoubtedly,  specialist  ratings  inferior  to  NCO  ranks 
would  help  the  Air  Force.  But  what  is  needed  more  would 
be  a  flying  officer  and  command  officer  T/O  wherein  lucky 
gunners  would  not,  by  virtue  of  attrition,  become  so  ranked 
as  to  force  staff  responsibilities.  With  so  much  rank  com¬ 
manding  so  few  enlisted  people,  the  highest  ranked  enlisted 
man  fast  fades  into  obscurity.  I  remember,  from  my  ground 
force  and  Air  Force  experience,  that  an  AF  three  starrer  about 
equalled  the  ground  force’s  colonel,  and  likewise  with  the 
major  and  first  lieutenant  of  aforementioned  services.  Super 
ranking  in  USAAF,  caused  by  wholesale  commissioning  of 
flying  personnel,  led  to  a  tacit  agreement  between  EM  and 
jumoi  officers  alike  that  real  authority  in  the  AF  began  with 
field  grade  and  not  below. 
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The  command  counterparts  of  AF  and  ground  jobs  begi] 
with  bomber  commander  and  platoon  commander.  Sei 
geants  take  orders  from  plane  commanders  in  the  AF  an. 
give  orders  in  the  infantry.  It’s  a  bit  preposterous  to  conceiv  j 
the  infantry  noncom  attacking  Jane  Russell  Hill  as  a  tru 
equal  of  Master  Sergeant  Smith  demanding  more  work  ou 
of  the  999th  Bomb  Group  Stat  Control  Unit.  The  forme1 
is  a  leader,  the  latter  a  responsible  technician.  The  questioil 
of  responsibility  in  military  life  depends  on  who  outran! 
whom.  And  when  you  create  fabulous  T/Os  for  moral 
purposes,  responsibility  moves  upstairs  at  a  rapid  pace. 

The  'Bless in gs '  of  Bo un ty 

BRUCE  CATTON 
A  Stillness  at  Appomatto 
Doubleday  &  Co.,  1953 

The  number  of  men  to  be  drafted  in  any  state,  city,  cl 
county  always  depended  on  the  number  that  had  previous! 
volunteered.  If  many  had  volunteered,  few  or  none  woul 
be  drafted.  Since  nobody  liked  the  draft,  it  was  to  ever)  i 
body’s  interest  to  promote  volunteering,  and  this  was  don 
principally  by  the  payment  of  cash  bounties.  By  the  winte 
of  1864  these  were  running  very  high.  States,  cities,  an 
towns  were  bidding  against  each  other— some  were  almo^ 
bankrupting  themselves  in  the  process— and  the  drafted  ma  j 
who  wanted  to  hire  a  substitute  was  biding  against  all  three  ! 
The  results  were  fantastic.  The  provision  by  which  a  drafte  I 
man  could  buy  his  way  out  of  the  service  was  a  remarkabl 
effective  device  for  making  young  men  cynical  about  appeal] 
to  their  patriotism.  When  it  went  hand  in  hand  with  a  sy: 
tern  of  bounties  that  often  ran  as  high  as  a  thousand  dollar 
per  enlistment,  there  was  in  operation  an  almost  foolproc  i 
system  for  getting  the  wrong  kind  of  man  into  uniform. 

This  system  had  created  the  institution  of  the  substitut 
broker— the  man  who  for  a  fee  would  find  potential  soldiei 
and  induce  them  to  enlist.  Some  of  these  brokers  may  havi 
been  relatively  honest,  although  there  is  nothing  in  any  cor 
temporary  accounts  to  make  one  think  so,  but  for  the  mo: 
part  they  seem  to  have  inspired  army  authorities  to  some  c  | 
the  most  glowing  invective  in  Civil  War  annals.  At  time  1 
they  operated  precisely  as  waterfront  crimps  operated,  mal 
ing  their  victims  drunk,  getting  them  to  sign  away  the; 
bounty  rights,  and  then  rushing  them  through  the  enlistmer 
process  before  they  recovered.  .  .  . 

Most  of  the  time  the  broker  did  not  need  to  go  to  th 
trouble  of  drugging  anybody.  It  was  simpler  to  dredge  in  th 
backwaters  of  city  slums  and  find  human  derelicts  who,  fc  ! 
a  little  cash  in  hand,  would  willingly  assign  their  bount 
rights  and  go  and  enlist. 

*  *  * 

These  men  brought  into  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  an  ekj 
ment  the  army  had  never  had  before,  and  of  which  it  coul 
not  possibly  make  the  slightest  use.  In  camp  they  wer 
valueless,  and  early  in  1864  the  army  command  stipulate 
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it  no  bounty  men  could  be  used  on  picket  or  outpost 
Jty.  “If  those  fellows  are  trusted  on  picket,”  remarked  one 
eran,  “the  army  will  soon  be  in  hell.”  The  mere  business 
guarding  them  to  see  that  they  did  not  desert  or  plunder 
?ir  honest  comrades  took  time  and  effort  that  should  have 
en  used  in  other  ways.  In  battle  they  were  a  positive 
ndicap.  Under  no  circumstances  could  they  be  induced  to 
ht. 

anior  Officers — Red  Style 

Commentator,  Radio  Free  Europe 
News  from  Behind  the  Iron  Curtain 
November  1953 

Junior  officers  [of  the  Polish  People’s  Army]  are  treated  as 
class  of  worker  whose  working  hours  are  not  strictly  de¬ 
ed.  They  have  no  set  holidays  or  free  time.  Their  leave 
pends  upon  the  whim  of  the  regimental  commander,  for 
datoon  commander  is  considered  too  insignificant  a  figure 
be  allowed  to  choose  the  time  when  he  would  like  to 
!ce  his  leave.  He  is  also  too  unimportant  to  be  allowed  the 
is  of  the  recreation  homes,  which  are  officially  at  the  dis- 
sal  of  all  officers.  In  practice,  they  are  filled  with  staff 
icers  from  the  Ministry  of  National  Defense  and  senior 
litary  commanders.  In  practice,  the  junior  officer  is  given 
|>  opportunity  to  leave  the  camp,  and  no  opportunity  to 
[prove  his  education.  He  has  no  time  in  which  to  do  these 
ings.  From  five  in  the  morning  until  eleven  at  night  his 
y  is  filled  with  professional  and  political  duties.  Second 
eutenant  Grzyb,  an  infantry  officer  who  escaped  to  the 
est  and  whom  you  have  heard  on  our  previous  broadcasts, 
ed  to  begin  his  working  day  with  reveille  at  5  a.m.  and 
?nt  to  bed  at  1 1  p.m.— six  hours  sleep  is  all  a  junior  officer 
entitled  to.  And  [the]  pilot  who  escaped  in  a  MIG  to 
enmark  in  May,  has  told  you  how  his  duties  lasted  from 
wn  until  3  a.m.  on  one  day,  and  how,  after  four  hours’ 
■;ep,  he  had  to  be  on  parade  at  7:20  a.m.  ready  for  new 
lities. 


i 'ino-Soviet  Relations 

WERNER  LEVI 

Modern  China’s  Foreign  Policy 
University  of  Minnesota  Press,  1953 

Communist  China  can  give  full  support  to  Russian  ambi- 
;ins  in  Europe  because  China  has  few  interests  there,  while 
e  involvement  of  the  Western  world  in  Europe  will  give 
ommunist  China  a  freer  hand  in  Asia.  The  Soviet  Union 
n  support  Communist  China  in  Asia  because  in  most 
speets,  and  for  the  time  being,  what  benefits  Chinese  in- 
rests'also  benefits  Russian  interests.  The  Soviet  Union  has 
tie  to  fear  from  Communist  China  as  long  as  that  country 
igages  in  a  policy  which  makes  her  deeply  dependent  upon 
ie  Soviet  Union  in  every  respect.  In  whatever  way  this 
?pendence  may  be  evaluated  by  the  Chinese  Communist 
aders,  they  may  consider  it  to  have  compensations.  1  hey 
i  longer  have  to  rely  upon  a  precarious  balance  of  power 
r  security;  they  have  Russian  support  against  a  feared 
petition  of  Japanese  aggression;  they  have  a  freer  hand 
ian  ever  before  in  South  and  Southeast  Asia;  they  are 
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eliminating  all  Western  powers  from  China  and  in  the  err'd 
will  have  to  deal  with  only  one— Russia— instead  of  all;  and 
they  are  managing  somewhat  to  balance  the  loss  of  economic 
ties  with  Western  powers  by  the  creation  of  new  ones  with 
the  European  satellites  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Most  of  these 
advantages,  at  one  time  or  another,  Chinese  governments 
before  the  Communists  have  tried  to  obtain. 


Red  Infantry — Decisive  Arm 

RAYMOND  L.  GARTHOFF 

Soviet  Military  Doctrine 
The  Glencoe  Free  Press,  1953 

The  1936  and  1940  Field  Regulations  [of  the  Soviet 
Army],  the  1942  Theses  on  Offensive  Combat,  and  the  1942- 
1945  Infantry  Combat  Regulations  all  explicitly  state  that 
“The  infantry  is  the  main  type  of  troop,’’  and  that  “the  in¬ 
fantry  .  .  .  determines  the  outcome  of  battle.”  These  regula¬ 
tions  further  state  and  repeat  that  “Combined  action  of  all 
types  of  troops  is  organized  in  the  interest  of  the  infantry, 
who  fulfill  the  main  role  in  combat.” 

This  fact  is  taught  not  only  to  infantry  officers,  but,  for 
example,  to  the  young  air  force  officers  who  read  in  the 
official  textbook,  Aviation  Tactics,  that  “therefore  the  assign¬ 
ment  of  other  types  of  troops  participating  in  combined  com¬ 
bat  with  the  infantry  is  to  act  in  its  interests,  securing  its 
advance  in  the  offensive,  and  steadfastness  in  defense.” 

Increased  attention  directed  to  the  aviation,  armored,  and 
artillery  arms  has  been  explicitly  stated  not  to  mean  that  the 
infantry  is  no  longer  “the  basic  arm.” 

The  Use  of  U.  S.  Machines 

THEODORE  H.  WHITE 
Fire  in  the  Ashes 

William  Sloane  Associates,  1953 

Over  and  over  for  the  past  fifteen  years  I  have  watched 
strangers  studying  American  ways,  as  if  by  dismantling  an 
American  combustion  charger  they  could  learn  how  to  make 
themselves  as  warm  as  Americans.  And  over  and  over  I  have 
seen  Americans  trying  to  show  them  how  the  combustion 
charger  works  without  explaining  that  the  trick  is  not  in  how 
the  metal  parts  of  the  combustion  charger  fit  together  but 
how  the  combustion  charger  is  used  socially,  and  to  whose 
benefit.  In  every  possible  different  context,  I  have  watched 
puritan  and  conservative  Americans  thus  transformed  by 
their  efforts  abroad  into  radical  symbols  of  disturbance. 

A  classic  example  was  the  experience  of  General  Joseph 
Stilwell  in  China.  The  government  of  Chiang  Kai-shek 
wanted  guns  and  planes  but  wanted  only  to  learn  how  to  use 
the  guns  and  planes.  But  Stilwell  insisted  that  they  must 
learn  to  fight,  which  is  quite  different  from  learning  how  to 
shoot  a  gun  or  fly  a  plane.  Learning  to  fight,  he  said,  meant 
that  Chinese  officers  must  stop  selling  their  soldiers’  ration 
for  private  profit,  that  soldiers  must  not  be  kicked,  beaten  or 
have  their  ears  cropped,  that  they  must  be  well  fed  and 
clothed,  that  their  leaders  must  be  brave  and  daring.  This 
was  the  important  thing  in  fighting.  He  could  not  get  the 
idea  across,  and  thus  Chiang’s  armies,  for  all  their  guns, 
could  not  fight. 
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The  Test  of  Gentility 


PETER  B.  K  YNE 


"Sir/9  said  the  Adjutant ,  "you  are  forgetting  that  you  are 
an  officer  and  a  gentleman.  You  are  suborning  falsehood .” 
"I  have  never  let  a  good  soldier  down  and  l  never  shall,” 
said  the  Colonel.  "This  old  man  belongs  to  me.  He’s  my  boy.” 


"An’  a  great  longin’  come  over 
me,  sir,  to  go  out  wit’  the  bhoys 
an’  the  hell  wit'  bein’ 
a  human  doormat.” 


Peter  B.  Kyne,  author  of  the  popular  “Cappy  Ricks” 
stories  and  other  light  fiction,  served  as  an  enlisted  man 
in  Company  L,  14th  Infantry,  in  the  Philippine  Islands 
in  1898-99  and  as  a  captain  in  the  144th  Field  Artillery 
during  the  First  World  War.  During  the  years  of  his 
great  popularity  as  a  writer  of  fiction  for  the  high-paying 
mass  circulation  magazines,  Mr.  Kyne  also  contributed 
to  Infantry  journal  and  The  Field  Artillery  journal. 
One  critic  once  wrote  that  Mr.  Kyne’s  year  in  uniform 
“left  him  with  far  more  literary  grist  than  military  zest”; 
an  observation,  incidentally,  that  could  be  made  about 
any  number  of  writers  who  served  in  the  uniform  both 
before  and  after  Mr.  Kyne.  But  it  must  be  added  that 
Peter  Kyne  never  became  a  cry-baby  critic  of  Army  life. 
His  articles  in  the  service  journals  were  affectionate 
reminiscences  of  his  service  in  the  Philippines.  He  felt 
great  loyalty  to  the  14th  Infantry  and  especially  Com¬ 
pany  L  and  this  was  reflected  most  clearly  in  a  short 
article  he  wrote  for  Infantry  journal  on  the  occasion  of 
the  regiment’s  Organization  Day  in  1938.  Now  seventy- 
three,  Mr.  Kyne  lives  quietly  near  his  native  San 
Francisco. 


PLEBES  at  the  Military  Academy  and 
the  Naval  Academy  may  be  a  trifle 
short  on  ethics  when  they  matriculate, 
but  when  they  graduate  it  is  presumed 
they  are  officers  and  gentlemen.  Al¬ 
though  it  doesn’t  follow  that  this  pre¬ 
sumption  is  infallible,  human  nature 
being  what  it  is,  nonetheless  it  is  heart¬ 
ening  to  know  that  the  number  of  back¬ 
sliders  from  the  moral  code  inculcated  at 
both  institutions  is  so  very  small. 

Once  I  knew  an  officer  who  outwardly 
was  the  beau  ideal  of  an  officer  and  a 
gentleman.  At  least  that  was  my  impres¬ 
sion  when,  as  a  seventeen-year-old  re¬ 
cruit,  I  reported  to  him  with  six  other 
would-be  heroes  for  service  in  the  War 
with  Spain.  I  le  did  not  seem  too  pleased 
with  our  quality  but  said  he  supposed 
the  first  sergeants  would  make  soldiers 
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out  of  us.  I  was  shocked  at  his  disdain 
and  arrogance,  for  I  had  not  previously 
seen  a  gentleman  I  could  recognize  as 
such  on  sight  and  who  exuded  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  his  class  the  way  a  horse  exudes 
sweat. 

He  was  a  tall  man  with  a  fine  military 
figure,  and  I  wondered  how  one  of  his 
years  (he  was  a  veteran  of  the  War  Be¬ 
tween  the  States)  had  managed  to  keep 
his  belly  flat.  He  commanded  the  regi¬ 
ment  of  Regular  Infantry  which  had  ac¬ 
cepted  my  services.  He  was  a  handsome 
man  and  wore  a  small,  well-cared-for 
mustache  and  a  gold  pince-nez  with  a 
black  ribbon  hanging  from  the  front  of 
his  beautifully  tailored  khaki  blouse.  The 
day  we  fought  our  first  pitched  battle 
with  the  army  of  General  Emilio  Aguin- 
aldo,  the  Old  Man,  in  a  starched  white 
collar,  rode  his  Filipino  pony  behind  the 
skirmish  line  to  supervise  the  job.  And 
we  took  big  casualties  that  day,  so  I  de¬ 
cided  he  was  not  a  stuffed  shirt. 

Between  the  surrender  of  the  Spanish 
Army  in  the  Philippines  on  August  13, 
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1898,  and  die  attack  by  the  Filipino  army 
on  February  5,  1899,  the  Army  “rested. 
With  the  exception  of  two  hours  of  drill 
five  days  a  week,  and  outpost  duty  in 
the  bush  once  a  week  watching  the 
native  army,  we  merely  soldiered,  and 
the  tradition  of  bucking  for  orderly  was 
revived.  Orderly  bucking  in  those  days 
was  almost  a  profession. 

Each  morning  at  guard  mount  the 
adjutant  would  select  two  privates  for 
orderly  duty— one  for  the  Old  Man  and 
one  for  himself.  The  neatest  and  most 
soldierly  looking  men  got  the  plum— con¬ 
sidered  such  because  the  adjutant  and 
the  Colonel  knocked  off  duty  after  re¬ 
treat,  and  their  orderlies  could  get  in  a 
full  night’s  sleep.  And  there  was  no 
walking  post,  two  hours  on  and  four  off, 
or  herding  prisoners  at  work. 

One  day  I  was  picked  by  the 
adjutant  as  his  orderly.  When  I 
reported  I  was  directed  to  sit  on  a 
bench  outside  his  office  door.  1  he 
transom  was  open,  so  when  he 
called  “Orderly!”  1  would  enter, 
salute,  and  say  “Sir?" 

That  day  the  mail  from  a  trans¬ 
port  had  arrived,  and  I  was  fidg¬ 
eting  on  my  bench  with  my  mind 
on  letters  from  a  girl  who  had 
said  she  loved  me  true  but  didn  t, 
when  the  adjutant’s  summons 
came  over  the  transom.  When  I 
reported  1  saw  the  Colonel  sitting 
on  a  corner  of  the  adjutant’s  desk,  and 
he  was  looking  at  a  photograph.  He 
lifted  his  slow,  lethal  gaze  to  me  and 
said,  handing  me  the  photograph,  “Or¬ 
derly,  do  you  know  that  man?  He  is  a 
soldier  in  this  regiment.” 

I  looked  at  the  photograph.  “Yes,  sir, 
I  do,”  I  said.  “It’s  Private  Patrick  J. 
Hennessy  of  M  Company.” 

“Are  you  quite  certain?” 

“Yes,  sir.  Private  Hennessy  is  maybe 
ten  years  older  than  this  photograph, 
but  I’m  sure  it’s  Hennessy.” 

“You  know  him  well?” 

“Yes,  sir.  He’s  a  very  good  friend  of 
mine.” 

“When  and  where  were  you  born, 


I  decided  I  was  safe  so  I  said,  “Private 
Hennessy  likes  kids.  The  older  men 
think  he’s  stodgy  and  not  in  their  class, 
so  I  guess  that’s  why  he  has  to  fall  back 

O  J 

on  a  few  kids  for  company.’’ 

“Why  do  you  like  him?” 

J  J 

“Fle’s  very  kind  to  us." 

“Explain.” 

“Fie  has  plenty  of  money  and  often, 
on  Saturdays  or  Sundays,  he  takes  some 
of  us  down  to  an  eight-course  dinner  at 
the  Hotel  d’Espana  in  Manila.  And  he 
buys  us  beer  between  paydays  when 
we’re  all  broke.” 

“And,  in  return,  what  do  you  do  for 
Private  Hennessy?” 

“On  band  concert  nights  on  the  Lu- 
neta  I  walk  out  with  him.  Until  the 
Colonel  banished  them,  I  was  his  rooster- 


“No,  sir.  I  do  not  get  drunk  or  vis 
bawdy  houses,  and  neither  does  Privai 
Flennessy.” 

“No  offense  intended,  son.  Has  Hei 
nessy  told  you  he  is  a  married  man?” 

“No,  sir;  and  I  wouldn’t  ask  becau; 
that  would  be  getting  nosey.” 

“Quite  right,  son,  quite  right.  Wh; 
else  do  you  and  your  aged  comrade  do  l 
pass  dull  time  away?” 

“Sometimes,  sir,  we  sing  come-all-ye 
or  sometimes  I  play  a  harmonica  accon 
paniment  and  Pat  sings  them.” 

“Ah!”  said  the  Old  Man,  “just  a  coup 
of  bards  and  poets.  I  notice  you  have 
faint  Irish  accent.” 

“My  parents  are  Irish,  sir.” 

“What  is  a  come-all-ye?” 

“An  Irish  ballad,  sir— a  folk  song.” 

“And  you  know  some  of  them?” 

“Yes,  sir.  My  mother  taugl 
me  them.” 

“Has  your  mother  a  nice  voice. 
“I  think  so,  sir.  We  used  i 
sing  them  together  and  lauo 
over  them.  Some  of  them  ai 
very  funny.  We  call  them  com 
all-ye  s  because  they  all  begir 
‘Come  all  ye  true-born  Irishmej 
a  story  short  I'll  tell’— and  th6 
you  listen  to  a  song  as  long  as 
roll  of  toilet  paper.” 


buyer  and  picked  some  good  ones,  and 
we  made  money  fighting  them  through 
the  brigade.  Also,  Pat  plays  marbles  with 


me. 


son.^ 


I  had  been  warned  against  that  ques¬ 
tion  by  the  corporal  to  whom  I  gave  five 
dollars  the  day  I  enlisted.  They  never 
asked  you  how  old  you  were  if  they 
thought  you  were  lying  your  way  in— and 
I  was.  Well,  if  the  Colonel  thought  I’d 
reply  truthfully  now,  he  was  way  off 
base.  “March  12,  1877,  in  San  Francisco, 
sir,”  I  replied. 

“You  lie,”  said  the  Colonel,  but  with¬ 
out  animus.  “How  does  it  happen  that 
you’re  pally  with  a  man  old  enough  to  be 
your  grandfather?” 


“Good  God!” 

“He  likes  to  play  marbles  and  bought 
a  hundred  each  for  another  kid  and  me, 
just  so  he  could  play  with  us.  He  used  to 
play  marbles  with  the  kids  at  his  home  in 
San  Francisco.  He  has  a  big  agate  taw 
and  he’s  sudden  death  with  it.  I’ve  seen 
him  knock  half  a  dozen  marbles  out  of 
the  ring  without  a  miss.” 

“Do  you  give  him  a  run?” 

“Yes,  sir.  Pat  shoots  from  the  ground, 
but  I’m  a  plumper  and  often  I  beat  him.” 

“Well,  I’ll  be  damned!”  said  the  Colo¬ 
nel.  “What  else  do  you  play?  Flop 
scotch?” 

“Pat  isn’t  that  childish,  sir.” 

“Then  what’s  wrong  with  him?” 

“I  think  he’s  lonely,  sir.” 

“Is  he  a  man  of  good  morals— that  is, 
reasonably  good.  We  do  not  expect  sol¬ 
diers  to  be  disgustingly  good.” 

“Yes,  sir.  He  never  swears  or  tells 
dirty  stories,  and  every  Sunday  he  isn’t 
on  Guard  he  Roes  to  Mass  at  the  Cathe- 
dral  San  Ignacio  Intramuro.” 

“Does  he  ever  get  drunk  and  take  you 
to  bawdy  houses?” 


“Sing  me  one,  son,"  the  01 
Man  urged  gently. 

I  thought  his  order  was  far  froi 
military,  but  I  was  well  disciplined  an 
promptly  gave  out  with  the  first  vers 
of  a  ballad  laudatory  of  the  exploits  c 
a  bandit  named  Willie  Brennan  wh’ 
robbed  the  rich  to  give  to  the  poor  an 
who,  poor  lad,  when  cornered  by  tb 
cops  on  a  moor,  was  shot  to  death. 

At  the  chorus  I  put  coeneen  into  i 
But  when  I  finished  the  chorus  I  pausec 
feeling  silly.  But  the  Old  Man  declare 
I  fascinated  him  and  ordered  me  to  cor 
tinue  to  the  end,  so  I  did— to  the  sorrovf 
ful  end,  and  had  him  beating  time  t 
the  chorus. 

“Son,”  he  said  then,  “find  this  Privat 
Hennessy  and  bring  him  here.” 


I  FOUND  Pat  playing  tick-tack-toe  i 
M  Company’s  squad  room  and  gav 
him  the  dreadful  news.  It  had  to  b 
dreadful  whenever  a  buck  was  sun 
moned  to  the  throne.  Pat  looked  di 
turbed,  but  brushed  his  curly  iron-gra 
locks,  put  on  his  blouse  and  followed  m 
into  the  Presence.  The  adjutant  saic 
“Close  the  transom,  Orderly.”  So  the 
didn’t  want  me  to  hear  them  rawhidin 
Pat.  I  closed  the  transom. 

“You  may  retire  now,”  said  the  adji 
tant,  and  I  did.  I  tiptoed  down  the  co 
ridor  and  outside  the  adjutant’s  offic 


COMBAT  FORCES  JOURNA 


cause  the  window  was  open,  for  no- 
'dy  shuts  a  window  in  Luzon  unless  a 
)hoon  is  blowing  rain  into  the  room, 
lie  adjutant  was  conducting  the  pre- 
rinary  examination  and  I  knew  the 
d  Man  was  watching  Pat’s  face  for 
ns  of  falsehood.  I  heard  Pat  say: 

"Yes,  sir,  that’s  my  photograph.  ” 

"So  you  are  a  married  man?” 

“Yes',  sir.” 

“Your  descriptive  list,  to  the  truth  of 
lich  you  took  oath,  informs  us  that  you 
j;  a  single  man.” 

"Yes,  sir.  I  lied  a  little  bit  about  that, 

}> 

“Why  did  you  enlist?  You’re  really 
)  old  for  service.” 

“I  was  tired  o’  the  sameness  o’  me  life, 
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"Fed  up  with  your  wife,  too,  were  you 
t?”  The  Old  Man  had  taken  over. 
“Well,  for  twinty-five  years  before  I 
Id  up  me  hand  I’d  have  been  happier 
:  wit’out  her— not  givin’  the  woman  a 
ick  eye,  sir.  I  was  like  to  go  mad, 
therin’  crazy,  when  suddenly  the  city 
as  filled  wit’  sojers  goin’  out  to  Manila, 
le  lucky  divils,  an’  them  wit’out  a  care 
life  an’  headed  for  wild  adventure. 
1’  a  great  longin’  come  over  me,  sir,  to 
;  out  wit’  the  bhovs  an’  the  hell  wit’ 
lin’  a  human  doormat.” 

The  Colonel  said  gently:  “Sit  down, 
ivate  Hennessy,  and  tell  me  about  your 
larried  life.  I  have  to  know,  because 
Ids  morning  I  received  a  letter  from  a 
Idy  who  claims  to  be  your  wife.  Judge 
:  her  surprise  and  indignation  when 
e  went  to  one  of  those  places  known 
'•!  a  nickelodeon  where,  for  five  cents 
;>u  may  see  those  jerky  things  they  call 
lotion  pictures,  and  who  should  she  see 
larching  off  to  war  but  you,  with  a 
lick  on  your  back  and  a  Krag-Jorgenssen 
de  on  your  shoulder  and  doing  little 
g  steps  as  you  were  permitted  to  do,  the 
atfit  marching,  I  daresay,  at  route  step 
the  time.  You  were  grinning,  she  de- 
'ares,  like  the  head  of  an  old  fiddle,  and 
e  was  scandalized.  The  pictures  must 
tve  been  taken  the  day  we  marched 
own  Market  Street  to  the  transport 
ock  and  the  title  identified  the  reoi- 
ent.” 

“And  now,  bad  cess  to  her,”  said  Pat, 
he’s  on  me  trail.” 

“Well,  she  demands  that  you  be  dis- 
larged  and  sent  home  to  care  for  her 
ad  the  children.” 

With  deep  feeling  Private  Hennessy 

urmured:  “The  hell  wit’  her.” 

“You  do  not  seem  to  realize  that  a  man 

ho  deserts  his  minor  children  is  ac- 

>untable  to  the  law.  I  think  it’s  a  fel- 
)> 
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“Listen  to  me,  sir,  if  ye  please.  I 
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landed  in  America  wit  ten  dollars  in  me 
pocket— an’  when  1  left  it  I  was  a  rich 
man.  I  got  into  the  contractin’  business 
— diggin’  cellars,  excavatin’  for  buildings, 
diggin’  ditches  for  the  gas  company.  I 
had  a  knack  for  estimatin’  yardage  close¬ 
ly  an’  for  removin'  dirt—  an’  I  prospered. 
Me  wife  was  a  nagger  from  birth— may 
the  divil  fly  away  wit’  her  if  he  only 
flew  a  mile  a  day.  But  I’d  took  the 
woman  for  betther  or  for  worse,  so  why 
should  I  whimper  whin  I  got  the  worst? 

I  put  up  wit’  her  for  the  sake  o’  the  chil¬ 
dren.  Whin  I  was  nice  to  her,  patient 
an’  kind,  she  mistook  me  attitude  for 
cringin’  an’  pleadin’  for  her  love.  An’ 
divil  a  day  o’  happiness  I  had  until  the 
day  I  enlisted.  Here  I  have  peace.  An’  if 
I’m  kilt  when  we  fight  Aguinaldo— as  we 
sure  as  hell  will— thank  God  Ill  be 
buried  out  here  where  she  can’t  come 
sobbin’  to  me  grave  to  show  what  a  won¬ 
derful  wife  she  was,  an’  prove  to  the 
neighbors  that,  in  spite  o’  the  black  treat¬ 
ment  I  give  her  she  forgives  me  an’ 
loves  me  memory.  The  damned  hypo¬ 
crite!” 

“But  she  says  you  left  her  and  the 
children  destitute.” 

“She’s  a  liar.  She  was  jealous  o’  the 
young  widder  woman  that  kept  me 
books.  Sure,  the  poor  girrl  had  to  have 
a  decent  job  an’  she  was  competent,  and 
her  husband  was  me  foreman  an’  was 
kilt  when  a  landslide  o’  sand  rolled  over 
him  an’  he  was  smothered.” 

“Was  she  beautiful?” 

“Not  so  much,  but  sweet  an’  fine.  Me 
wife  was  never  done  wit’  pickin’  on  me 
to  fire  her,  an’  I’d  be  damned  if  I  would 
an’  damned  if  I  didn’t.  The  young 
woman  knew  me  missus  was  afther  her 
an’  she  was  for  quittin’  to  give  me  peace 
o’  mind— as  if  that  was  possible  at  all,  at 
all.  So  finally  what  did  I  do  but  turn 
everything  I  owned  into  cash.  I  give  the 
young  widder  woman  twenty  thousand 
an’  let  her  go,  an’  twas  cornin’  to  her  be¬ 
cause  her  husband  had  died  in  me  em¬ 
ploy,  although  she  was  too  fine  to  sue  me 
for  something  I  couldn’t  help.  I  estab¬ 
lished  a  trust  fund  to  support  me  wife  an’ 
the  younger  children  well  an’  give  them 
good  educations,  an  I  deeded  the  home 
to  me  wife.  Then  I  turned  me  business 
an’  all  me  equipment  over  to  me  two 
oldest  sons,  with  ample  operatin’  capital. 
An’  they  can  make  a  fortune  out  o’  it  or 
throw  it  away  to  hell  an’  gone  an’  divil  a 
hair  I’ll  care.  I  took  a  hundred  thousand 
dollars’  worth  of  six  per  cint  first  mort¬ 
gages  for  meself  an’  if  ye  sind  me  back 
to  that  purgathory,  sir,  I’ll  jump  off  the 
transport  in  mid-ocean.” 

“What  you  should  have  done,  Private 
Hennessy,  was  to  lay  the  woman  across 


vour  knees  and  beat  hell  out  of  her  with 
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your  razor  strop.  Incidentally,  you  are 
guilty  of  making  a  false  enlistment  on 
two  counts.  Your  real  name  is  John  H. 
Cosgrove.” 

“Yes,  sir,  but  tis  happy  I  am  as  Patrick 
J.  Idennessy.” 

“Well,  then,  God  bless  your  Hiber¬ 
nian  soul,  stay  that  way,  and  good  luck 
to  you.  Dismissed!” 

RESENTLY  I  heard  the  adjutant  say, 
“Sir,  what  shall  I  write  this  hellcat?” 
“Tell  her,”  said  the  Old  Man,  “that  a 
careful  check  of  our  rolls  has  failed  to 
uncover  a  soldier  listed  as  John  H.  Hig- 
gins.” 

Ah!  I  reflected,  the  West  Point  code 
forbids  even  a  minor  falsehood. 

“Write  her,”  the  Old  Man  went  on, 
“that  we  did  turn  up  a  soldier  who  bears 
a  most  remarkable  resemblance  to  the 
photograph  she  sent  us,  and  he  may  be 
her  husband  and  serving  under  an  as¬ 
sumed  name.  Tell  her  he  had  four  gold 
teeth  in  front,  that  he  has  a  pronounced 
impediment  in  his  speech,  and  that  on 
his  breast  is  tattooed,  in  green,  the  harp 
of  Ireland  and,  arching  over  it,  the  words 
Erin  Go  Bragh.” 

“Sir,”  said  the  adjutant,  “you  are  for¬ 
getting  that  you  are  an  officer  and  a 
gentleman.  You  are  suborning  falsehood 
and  for  falsehood  they  kick  us  out  with¬ 
out  honor  and  with  forfeiture  of  all  pay 
and  allowances.” 

“I’ve  never  let  a  good  soldier  down  and 
I  never  shall.  By  God,  this  old  man  be¬ 
longs  to  me.  He’s  my  boy.  What  if  he 
did  perjure  himself?  That  proves  he’s  a 
man.  Why  damn  it,  man,  the  lie  is  the 
bulwark  of  civilization.” 

I  hurried  back  to  my  bench  so  I  could 
pop  in  like  a  jack-in-the-box  if  the  adju¬ 
tant  summoned  me.  And  I  was  sensible 
of  a  surge  of  quiet  satisfaction,  for  I’d 
never  be  afraid  of  that  Old  Man  again. 
The  old  liar  was  a  gentleman  in  the 
truest  sense  of  the  word. 

I  WAS  reminded  of  Pat  some  time  ago 
when  I  read  his  death  notice  in  a  local 
paper.  Onlv  a  hundred  and  two  years 
old,  and  a  former  member  of  the  14th 
United  States  Infantry.  Funeral  under 
the  auspices  of  the  LInited  Spanish  War 
Veterans,  Requiem  High  Mass  at  Star 
of  the  Sea  Church,  interment  in  Golden 
Gate  National  Cemetery.  It  must  have 
gravelled  his  kin  not  to  have  been  able 
to  bury  him  in  Holy  Cross,  but  I  suppose 
Pat  wanted  to  lie  with  the  bhoys. 

I  went  to  the  mortuary  to  see  him  and 
discovered  that  during  the  past  fifty  years 
he  had  gotten  quite  bald.  But  he  looked 
verv  peaceful. 
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CAREER  MANAGEMENT  AND  YOUR  FUTURE 


THIS  is  the  fifth  in  the  series  of  articles  on  Career  Management  and  how  it  works.  If  voi 
have  any  comment  or  questions  on  this  series  please  feel  entirely  free  to  write  the  editors  o 
Career  Management  Division.  The  article  explaining  the  assignment  of  officers  to  Arm; 
Aviation  announced  for  this  issue  has  been  delayed. 


Selection  for  Genen 

THE  Army  General  Staff  is  a  central 
agency  that  coordinates  the  Army’s 
work  policy  and  prepares  plans  and  rec¬ 
ommendations  for  the  Army’s  military 
and  civilian  policy  makers.  Officers  attain 
the  necessary  stature  needed  on  the  Army 
General  Staff  by  experience  in  the  field 
and  by  formal  schooling.  Career  Man¬ 
agement  Division,  TAGO,  is  charged 
with  the  overall  responsibility  for  the 
selection  and  assignment  of  qualified 
officers  to  the  Army  General  Staff. 

Except  in  time  of  war  or  national 
emergency  declared  by  Congress,  not 
more  than  4000  officers  of  the  Army 
may  be  detailed  or  assigned  to  duty  in 
the  Department  of  the  Army  and  of  this 
number  not  more  than  1650  may  be  “de¬ 
tailed  to  duty  with”  or  “assigned  to  duty 
on’’  the  Army  General  Staff. 

OFFICERS  assigned  to  the  Army  Gen¬ 
eral  Staff  occupy  positions  of  great 
responsibility  and  trust.  To  be  eligible 
for  “assignment  to  duty  on  the  Army 
General  Staff  an  officer  must : 

•  Be  serving  in  the  temporary  grade 
of  major  or  higher. 

•  Be  assigned  to  a  position  requiring 
as  a  primary  duty  the  creation,  develop¬ 
ment,  or  coordination  of  policies,  princi¬ 
ples  or  concepts  pertaining  to  a  primary 
function  of  the  agency  to  which  as¬ 
signed. 

•  Completion  of  a  one-year  assign¬ 
ment  “detailed  to  duty  with”  the  General 
Staff  qualifies  an  officer  for  assignment 
to  the  General  Staff.  Officers  who  are 
graduates  of  the  Army  or  National  War 
Colleges  and/or  the  Industrial  College 
of  the  Armed  Forces  and  general  officers 
mav  be  awarded  constructive  credit  for 
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the  year  apprenticeship  duty. 

Selection  and  assignment  of  officers  to 
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1  Staff  Duty 

authorized  general  staff  positions  is  a 
dual  function  of  Career  Management 
Division,  TAGO,  and  heads  of  General 
Staff  Agencies.  The  Chief,  Career  Man¬ 
agement  Division,  is  charged  with  over¬ 
all  responsibility,  with  initial  responsibil¬ 
ity  being  placed  on  career  management 
branches  of  the  arms  and  services. 
Whenever  an  officer  completes  an  over¬ 
seas  tour  or  otherwise  becomes  available 
for  reassignment  within  the  CONUS,  a 
careful  evaluation  of  his  record  is  made 
by  his  career  branch.  In  response  to  re¬ 
quirements,  qualified  officers  are  se¬ 
lected.  All  officers  of  the  combat  arms 
and  those  of  the  technical  and  adminis¬ 
trative  services,  specifically  selected  by 
chiefs  of  services,  who  possess  appropri¬ 
ate  qualifications  are  considered  for 
assignment  to  Army  General  Staff  va¬ 
cancies. 

OFFICERS  selected  must  have  demon¬ 
strated  outstanding  ability  in  field 
command  and/or  staff  positions  and  have 
demonstrated  high  potential  for  outstand- 
ing  performance  of  duty  in  the  agency  to 
which  they  are  to  be  assigned  by  record 
of  past  performance.  It  is  desirable  that 
officers  be  graduates  of  the  Command 
and  General  Staff  or  a  higher  military 
college.  Taking  into  consideration  Ca¬ 
reer  Management  policies  and  require¬ 
ments  for  officers  world-wide,  available 
officers  are  carefully  screened  and  either 
assigned  to  General  Staff  agencies  or 
nominated  to  heads  of  such  agencies  for 
approval.  Those  selected  and  approved 
are  placed  on  orders  and  “detailed  to 
duty  with  or  “assigned  to  duty  on”  the 
Army  General  Staff,  as  appropriate.  This 
process,  coordinated  between  general 
staff  agencies  and  career  management 
branches,  results  in  careful  selection  of 


the  raw  material  which  when  proper! 
molded  is  destined  to  become  th 
“brains”  of  the  Army. 

Tours  of  duty  in  the  Army  Genera 
Staff  are  normally  for  a  three-year  period 
The  Army  Organization  Act  of  195< 
specifically  provides  that  officers  assignei 
to  the  Army  General  Staff  shall  serve 
tour  of  duty  not  to  exceed  four  yean 
In  exceptional  cases  where  by  specia 
finding  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  find 
it  in  the  public  interest  an  officer’s  tou 
mav  be  extended  beyond  four  years.  Up 
on  completion  of  a  tour  an  officer  ma 
not  be  reassigned  to  Army  General  Stal 
duty  within  two  years  unless  approve- 
as  an  exception  bv  the  Secretary  of  th 
Army. 

AT  this  point  you  may  well  be  sayin 
“How  does  this  affect  me?”  Assigr 
ment  to  the  Army  General  Staff  is  neitl 
er  a  prerequisite  nor  formula  for  succes: 
However,  it  is  a  logical  assignment  fc 
any  officer  who  aspires  to  have  a  we 
rounded  career. 

Your  performance  of  duty,  sense  c 
duty,  efficiency,  and  academic  achieve 
ments  are  under  constant  scrutiny  b 
your  career  management  branch.  Ever 
effort  is  made  to  so  monitor  your  caret 
that  your  maximum  potential  is  deve 
oped.  The  demand  for  officers  with  hig 
integrity,  intelligence,  and  devotion  t 
duty  is  never  satisfied.  Therefore,  takin 
into  consideration  world-wide  requirf 
ments  of  the  Army,  you  may  soon  b 
assigned  to  the  Army  General  Staff  o 
your  first  or  a  successive  tour.  When  th 
occurs  you  have  taken  one  more  in 
portant  step  in  your  career.  Upon  ail 
signment  you  will  have  an  active  pai 
in  formulating  Department  of  the  Arm 
policy. 
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MAJOR  MARCO  POLO 


The  wild  grandeur  of  Alaskan  scenery  is  unforgettable.  This  is  Lake  Horseshoe  near  Mount  McKinley. 


In  the  land  of  the  Sourdoughs,  the  ladles  dress  formally 


iLASKA,  to  most  people  who  have 
I  never  been  there,  is  a  vast  wilderness 
mountains,  snow  and  Eskimos.  It  is 
of  this— and  much  more.  The  snow  is 
i>t  as  bad  as  you  expect,  most  military 
[ople  living  there  will  see  an  Eskimo 
ly  infrequently,  and  the  mountains 
cl  the  wilderness  turn  out  to  be  among 
le  most  delightful  things  about  the 
Am  try.  • 

Most  soldiers  and  their  families  return 
pm  an  Alaskan  tour  delighted  with  the 

ajor  Marco  Polo  is  the  collective  pseu¬ 
donym  of  the  authors  writing  this  series. 
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AROUND  THE  BASES  — 1 

experience.  They  think  Alaska  is  great. 

It  is  true  that  the  temperatures  reach 
extreme  lows— 50  degrees  below  zero  is 
not  unusual  during  the  deep  winter  —but 
generallv  the  weather  is  much  milder 
than  most  of  us  expect.  At  Big  Delta, 
where  the  Army  has  its  Arctic  Indoctri¬ 
nation  School,  the  weather  is  about  like 
upstate  New  York,  except  for  occasional 
cold  spells.  Extremes  of  60  degrees  below 
zero  have  been  recorded  there,  and  in 
the  summer  it  has  reached  99  degrees 


above,  but  the  average  is  seven  degrees 
below  in  the  wintertime  and  57  above  in 
the  summer.  The  most  unusual  thing  is 
the  daylight,  which  lasts  20  to  22  hours 
in  the  summer,  and  only  two  or  four  in 
winter. 

In  the  Panhandle— the  coastal  strip 
which  extends  south  from  Anchorage  to 
Ketchikan— the  weather  is  about  the 
same  as  you  will  find  in  the  Tacoma- 
Seattle,  Washington,  area. 

Further  north,  of  course,  it  gets  worse. 
The  handful  of  Army  folk  stationed  at 
Point  Barrow  are  inside  the  Arctic  Circle, 
and  are  faced  with  true  North  Pole  cli- 
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mate.  But  for  most  military  people 
Alaska  is  a  pleasant  surprise. 

Physically,  Alaska  is  a  rugged,  sparsely 
populated  country  one-fifth  the  size  of 
the  United  States;  twice  as  big  as  Texas. 
It  has  more  coast  line  than  has  the  entire 
United  States,  and  all  kinds  of  terrain. 
The  highest  mountain  in  North  Amer¬ 
ica,  Mount  McKinley,  and  one  of  the 


munications  are  still  run  by  the  Signal 
Corps.  Many  of  the  roads  were  built  by 
Army  engineers. 


world’s  greatest  rivers,  the  Yukon,  are 


in  Alaska. 

Strategically,  Alaska  is  probably  Amer¬ 
ica’s  most  important  piece  of  real  estate. 
At  the  narrowest  point  in  the  Bering 
Strait  it  is  only  56  miles  between  Alaska 
and  Russia,  and  the  most  direct  air  routes 
between  some  of  the  world’s  major  cities 
cross  Alaska.  For  example,  it  is  1,000 
miles  closer  to  Peiping  from  Washington 
by  way  of  Alaska  than  by  any  other 
route. 

For  this  reason  the  Air  Force  is  stronger 
in  Alaska  than  the  other  services  and  the 
theater  commander  is  an  Air  Force  gen¬ 
eral,  but  the  Army  and  the  Navy  are  well 
represented.  Alaska,  in  fact,  has  grown 
up  with  the  Army,  and  the  local  com¬ 


FOR  the  soldier,  Alaska  is  unusual  in 
that  it  is  the  only  overseas  station  to 
which  he  can  drive.  The  Alaska  high¬ 
way,  built  by  Army  engineers  during 
World  War  II,  and  now  being  contantly 
improved  by  the  Army  in  Alaska  and  the 
Canadian  government  in  Canada,  is  open 
all  vear  round.  In  the  wintertime  it  is  a 
trip  for  an  adventurer,  but  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  it  is  one  of  America’s  great  touring 
experiences. 

The  highway  actually  starts  at  Daw¬ 
son  Creek,  British  Columbia,  and  goes 
1527  miles  to  Fairbanks,  passing  through 
Big  Delta  at  Milepost  1428.  The  road  is 
gravel  and  blacktop,  and  while  it  goes 
through  mountain  country  it  follows 
contours  so  there  are  no  serious  grades  to 
pull.  At  20-  or  30-mile  intervals  are 
“roadhouses,’’  harking  back  to  the  days 
of  horse  and  stage,  that  offer  rough,  but 
clean  and  comfortable  lodging,  food, 
small  supplies,  and  motor  fuels. 


Many  soldiers  who  have  done  it  rec 
onunend  driving  to  Alaska.  If  you  elec 
to  do  so  it  would  be  wise  to  get  a  bookie: 
entitled  “The  Milepost— guide  to  th< 
land  of  the  northern  lights,”  publishec 
by  the  Alaska  Highway  Research  Co. 
Box  2446,  Anchorage,  Alaska.  It  is  avail 
able  by  regular  mail  for  $1.00,  and  $1 3( 
if  vou  want  it  delivered  airmail.  Thf 

J 

American  Automobile  Association  has ; 
booklet  and  maps  on  the  Alaskan  High 

way. 


V 


|  F  you  don’t  drive  you  will  go  to  Alask; 


bv  sea,  leaving  from  Seattle,  or  by  air 
leaving  from  McChord  Air  Force  Base 
Tacoma,  Washington,  or  Great  Fall* 
Montana. 

Traveling  by  water,  the  trip  normal! 
takes  about  three  days.  Usually  the  boat 
land  at  Whittier,  Alaska,  but  since  i 
burned  last  summer  and  has  not  yet  bee 
completely  rebuilt,  ships  are  also  putting 
in  at  Seward.  Bv  air,  a  matter  of  hours 
you  will  land  at  Elmendorff  Air  Fore 
Base,  Anchorage.  From  the  port  voi 
journey  either  by  train  or  automobile. 
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There  is  no  television  in  Alaska,  but 
there  is  radio,  and  the  electricity  is  stand¬ 
ard  60  cycle,  1 10  volt  AC.  You’ll  need  a 
washing  machine— automatic  is  all  right 
in  Alaska— and  because  the  summers  are 
dusty  and  the  winters  frigid  you  can 
make  excellent  use  of  an  automatic  dryer. 

AS  for  clothing,  take  what  you  would 


take  if  you 


were  moving 

O 


toM 


aine,  or 


^se  new  quarters  for  Army  families  in  Alaska  are  modern 
I  functional  like  garden-type  apartments  in  Suburbia,  U.S.A. 

)USING  is  a  major  problem  in  you  want  to  live  off -post,  they  can  leave 

Alaska,  although  it  is  steadily  improv-  as  soon  as  you  have  a  house.  You  can 

There  is  not  enough  government  drive  over  the  highway  and  take  a  chance 


upstate  New  York.  The  ladies  will  want 
their  evening  clothes,  because  there  is 
something  about  living  in  the  bush  that 
makes  people  want  to  dress  up.  There  is 
a  good  deal  of  entertaining  at  all  the 
posts,  and  it  is  not  unusual  for  people  at 
Eielson  and  Tadd  Air  Force  Bases,  in 
Fairbanks,  to  visit  back  and  forth  with 
the  Army  folk  at  Big  Delta,  a  distance  of 
100  miles.  In  such  cases  the  visitors  dress 
in  clothes  suitable  for  the  road,  pack  their 
evening  clothes  in  a  bag,  and  the  host 
provides  a  dressing  room  when  they  get 
to  the  party. 

You  will  need  sturdy  clothes  for  the 
Alaska  winters,  but  don’t  go  overboard. 
Don’t  load  up  on  fancy  ski  clothes;  ex¬ 
perience  shows  they  are  impractical  and 
not  really  warm  enough. 

A  couple  of  years  ago  there  was  some 


ising  to  go  around,  and  housing  in  on  hotels  and  house-hunting,  which  is  taip  jssujng  qj  parpas  to  the  depend 
lian  communities  is  scarce,  expensive  not  wise  as  hotel  rooms  are  scarce  and 
frequently  not  good.  expensive. 

"here  is  an  ambitious  building  pro-  When  your  family  does  join  you,  vou 
n  going  on,  both  civilian  and  mili-  w[\\  want  some  household  goods.  Gov- 
that  promises  to  solve  the  problem  ernment  quarters  are  sparsely  furnished 
ie  day,  but  housing  will  be  tight  for  a  jn  the  Quartermaster  tradition.  You  can 
g  time.  Government  quarters  are  get  along,  but  you  11  be  much  more  corn¬ 
el— two  story  houses  with  three  bed-  fortable  with  your  own  pots  and  pans, 
ns  and  full  basement  are  found  at  dishes,  living  room  furniture  and— bv  all 

-  7  O  s  -  - ,  j  y 

t  Richardson— but  it  takes  up  to  a  year  means— your  own  beds.  Off-post  quarters  cepted  in  Alaskan  military  society, 
company  and  field  grade  officers  to  are  inadequately  furnished,  if  at  all.  They  are  also  cheap.  The  Alaskan 
quarters.  At  Big  Delta,  for  example, 


ents  in  Alaska,  as  well  as  to  the  men. 
Nothing  came  of  it,  but  the  women  have 
taken  care  of  it  unofficially.  The  issue 
parka  is  a  two-piece  job  designed  for 
wear  in  bitter  cold.  Since  it  is  seldom 
that  the  man  needs  the  outer  shell,  al¬ 
most  all  the  wives  wear  the  outer  half  of 
their  husbands’  parkas.  They  aren’t 
handsome,  but  they  are  practical  and  ac- 


e  officers  are  forced  to  live  in  the 
lian  community  in  two-room  shacks 
a  outdoor  plumbing, 
ou  have  two  choices,  neither  pleas- 
:  leave  your  family  in  the  States  until 
find  adequate  housing,  or  take  a  big 
nee.  Some  soldiers  solve  the  problem 
i  trailers.  Every  military  post  has  a 
ier  park  (Big  Delta  has  two,  one  with 
m  heat  for  every  trailer)  and  the  fa- 
ies  are  good.  Trailers  can  be  taken 
r  the  Alaska  highway,  but  some  ship 
n  in  by  water,  and  still  others  buy 
n  in  Alaska.  If  you  are  brave  enough 
•ull  one  over  the  highway  it’s  a  good 
istment,  because  you  can  always  sell 
i  place  when  you  leave.  The  profit 
may  make  depends  upon  your  skill 
trader. 

he  housing  situation  is  the  kev  to 
V  long  it  will  take  you  to  get  your 
ily  to  Alaska.  If  you  wait  for  govern- 
it  quarters  they  won’t  leave  Seattle 
il  you  have  the  keys  in  your  hand.  If 


Interior  of  the  new  family  quarters.  Quarters  like  these 
are  in  short  supply  and  Alaskan  housing  is  extremely  tight. 


OWVrf?£!TY  OF  JLLfNOiS 


Eskimos  and  Indians  make  beautiful 
parkas  and  boots,  but  they  are  inordinate¬ 
ly  expensive,  as  is  all  other  native  handi¬ 
craft.  You  will  want  to  bring  something 
back  from  Alaska— a  parka  or  mukluks  or 
carved  ivory  pieces— but  shop  carefully, 
such  things  are  costly. 

In  fact,  all  local  shopping  tends  to  be 
hard  on  the  service  pocketbook.  Alaska  is 
a  huge  and  thinly  settled  country,  there 
are  few  roads  and  fewer  railroads,  and 
almost  everything  has  to  he  shipped  in. 
Clothing  is  expensive,  and  so  is  food. 

The  commissaries,  however,  are  excel¬ 
lent,  and  prices  reasonable.  “Airborne’ 
eggs  and  green  vegetables  come  rather 
high,  but  “boat"  eggs  are  only  slightly 
higher  than  they  are  in  the  States.  Milk 
comes  from  the  States  in  paper  cartons, 
frozen  solid.  Meats,  too,  reach  you  frozen. 

Generally  you  can  expect  that  every¬ 
thing  will  be  from  a  little  higher  to  a  lot 
higher  than  it  is  in  the  States.  For  this 
reason  you’ll  get  a  station  allowance  of 
$5.75  a  day  if  you  live  off  the  post,  $3.75 
if  you  occupy  government  quarters.  No 
one  has  yet  been  detected  showing  a 
profit  on  this  allowance. 

YOUR  automobile  is  a  big  help  in 
Alaska.  There  are  only  about  3, GOO 
miles  of  road  in  the  entire  country,  but 
the  only  other  efficient  means  of  trans¬ 
portation  is  the  airplane. 

If  you  don’t  drive  over  the  Alaska 
Highway  you  can  ship  your  car  by  water. 
The  port  will  provide  whatever  special 
instructions  are  necessary,  but  it  is  wise 
to  have  the  car  waxed  well— including 
the  chrome— to  counteract  the  effects  of 
salt  air. 

Alaska  is  hard  on  cars,  but  the  stories 
of  how  much  extra  equipment  is  neces¬ 
sary  are  generally  just  stories.  Good  serv¬ 
ice  is  available  for  all  standard  makes  of 
automobile  in  Anchorage,  Fairbanks  and 
other  reasonably  large  towns,  and  there  is 
always  some  mechanical  near-genius  in  a 
motor  pool  available  for  extra-curricular 
tinkering. 

It  is  wise,  however,  to  fit  your  car  with 
heavy-duty  tires  (six-ply)  because  nearly 
all  Alaskan  roads  are  gravel  and  the 
stones  chew  tires  pretty  badly.  An  extra 
spare  tire  and  wheel  is  a  good  invest¬ 
ment.  Tires  are  a  matter  of  personal 
choice,  of  course,  but  truckers  hauling 
over  the  Alaska  highway  believe  that 
pure  raw  rubber  tires  hold  up  better  in 
the  cold  than  synthetic  rubber  tires. 

Many  people  have  found  it  prudent  to 
have  the  bottom  of  their  gas  tank  padded 
either  with  rubber  or  metal  as  protection 
against  flying  stones,  which  through  con¬ 
stant  hammering  can  pound  a  hole  in  the 
tank.  Batteries  should  be  fresh  before 


leaving  the  United  States,  because  the 
cold  winters  are  hard  on  them.  If  you  get 
quarters  without  a  garage  it  is  wise  to 
carry  your  battery  into  the  house  every 
night  to  keep  it  from  freezing. 

The  Canadians  swear  by  the  "head- 
bolt  heater,”  a  gimmick  that  operates 
from  110-volt  current  and  keeps  the  en¬ 
gine  warm  when  the  car  is  parked  in 

O  #  1 

your  garage  or  driveway.  It  is  not  expen¬ 
sive  and  can  be  purchased  in  most 
northern  United  States  cities. 

Motoring  in  Alaska  is  an  experience 
in  good  manners.  No  driver  will  pass  a 
car  that  is  stopped  on  the  road.  This  is 
sometimes  embarrassing  in  a  country 
where  gasoline  stations  are  far  apart  and 
plumbing  is  scarce,  but  it  has  saved  the 
life  of  many  a  motorist  whose  car  has 
broken  down  in  the  back  country. 

ALASKA,  for  all  its  high  costs  and 
scanty  housing,  is  “good  duty."  With 
care  and  wise  dressing  during  the  winter 
months  the  cold  won’t  bother  you,  and 
the  outdoor  life  is  good  for  the  entire 
family.  It  is  cold  but  dry,  and  most  peo¬ 
ple  stay  healthy.  If  needed,  medical  care 
is  taken  care  of  by  local  dispensaries, 
with  hospitalization  at  the  station  hos¬ 
pital,  Ladd  Air  Force  Base,  or  the  general 
hospital  at  Anchorage.  Generally  the 
medics  evacuate  to  the  LInited  States  any 
patient  who  will  be  hospitalized  more 
than  90  days. 

The  schools  are  excellent  all  through 
high  school,  and  they  meet  all  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  LI.S.  colleges.  There  are 
no  house-servants  available— Alaska  is  a 


The  road  to  Alaska. 


pioneer  country  with  a  small  populatic 
and  there  simply  is  no  one  to  hire  f 
housework.  The  Eskimos  are  a  proi 
race  and  live  in  the  far  north— most  Arr 
people  will  seldom  see  one  during  a  to 
in  Alaska— and  the  Indians  of  southe 
Alaska  are  also  proud  and  self-sufficiei 
But  Alaska  is  a  clean  place,  except  di 
ing  the  summer  dust  storms,  and  becaul 
no  one  has  domestic  help,  no  one  seei 
to  notice  its  absence. 

FOR  the  sportsman  the  country  is  a  pa> 
dise,  and  evervbody  seems  to  devek 
into  a  sportsman  during  an  Alaska  tot 
Probably  the  best  fishing  in  America 
there,  not  only  in  the  ocean  and  the  fa 
cold  mountain  streams  but  in  the  hui 
lakes  that  dot  the  inland.  For  the  1 
game  hunter  there  are  moose,  carih 
and  mountain  sheep  and  North  Am* 
ica’s  largest  game  animals,  the  Kodd 
hear  and  the  Alaska  brown  bear.  1  he 
are  also  all  kinds  of  bird  shooting,  a: 
most  people  find  that  game  and  gai 
birds  are  a  welcome  addition  to  the  fal 
ily  menu. 

For  the  fisherman  and  the  bird-shoo 
there  is  no  problem  over  licenses.  TJ 
Alaskan  game  laws  set  the  non-reside 
rate  quite  low.  Non-resident  licenses  I 
big  game  come  high,  however,  so  y 
had  best  wait  a  year  and  get  your  licer 
at  the  resident  rate  before  going  af 
sheep,  mountain  goat,  or  bear. 

If  you  don’t  take  your  own  equipme 
you  can  get  it  at  the  PX  which  stoo 
hunting  and  fishing  gear.  There  are  go., 
sporting  goods  shops  in  Anchorage  It 
prices  are  high.  If  you  are  a  sportsm 
you’d  better  outfit  yourself  in  the  Unit! 
States.  If  you  drive  to  Alaska,  the  Catf 
dian  government  will  permit  you  to  brff 
rifles  and  shotguns  into  Canada,  It 
hand-guns  are  not  allowed. 

Most  recreation  in  Alaska  is  the  o| 
door  type.  As  well  as  hunting  and  fishi ; 
there  is  mountain  and  glacier  climbi ; 
for  the  adventuresome,  boating  duri ; 
the  summer  months,  and  skiing  duri ; 
the  winter.  The  posts  supply  ten  ; 
courts  and  gymnasiums,  as  well  as  librr 
ies  and  clubs,  and  there  is  a  golf  coup 
at  Anchorage.  Alaska  is  still  frontr 
country  and  everyone  is  open,  friend 
and  neighborly. 

Almost  all  military  people  enjoy  the 
Alaskan  tour  and  many  of  them  fall 1 
love  with  the  country.  For  those  wl 
come  completely  under  its  spell  there  jl 
liberal  homestead  laws  that  make  it  p| 
sihle  to  get  a  piece  of  Alaska  all  vcj 
own,  for  only  the  cost  of  living  on  it  d| 
ing  your  tour  of  duty.  You  can  get  tip 
dope  on  this  from  the  Department  of  t 
Interior. 
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Competent  medical  officers  say  this  American  was  tortured  to  death  by  sharp  bamboo  spears  stuck  into  his  flesh. 


rhis  U.S.  soldier  was  murdered  after  his 
hands  were  tied  behind  him. 


i 

j 


THESE  ARE  BODIES  OF  AMERICAN  SOLDIERS 
MURDERED  BY  COMMUNISTS  IN  KOREA 


The  bodies  of  victims  of  Red  atrocities  after  they  had  been  moved  to  a  cen¬ 
tral  collection  station  near  the  investigation  headquarters  at  Taegu. 


'F??S!TY  OF  ILLINOIS 


The  Month’s  Comment 


Soldier-Statesman 

THE  award  of  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize  to  Gen¬ 
eral  of  the  Army  George  Catlett  Marshall  is 
a  great  honor  bestowed  upon  a  great  man. 
General  Marshall  brought  to  the  practice  of 
statecraft  the  finest  attributes  of  the  military 
profession:  dignity,  integrity  and  straight¬ 
forwardness.  Every  soldier  can  walk  straighter 
and  more  proudly  today  because  of  this  new 
distinction  awarded  to  the  profession  of  arms 
through  this  great  soldier-statesman.  The 
Iournal  takes  special  pride  in  General  Mar¬ 
shall  for  he  was  once  (1909-10)  an  Associate 
Editor  of  Infantry  Journal. 


New  Look 

AS  any  avid  reader  of  the  sports  pages  knows, 
pre-game  stories  about  an  upcoming  world 
series  or  bowl  game  are  much  more  suspense¬ 
ful  than  the  actual  reports  of  the  games.  Simi¬ 
larly  a  few  months  ago  comment  on  what  the 
“new  look”  by  the  new  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
would  be  was  confined  only  by  the  imagina¬ 
tion  and  zeal  of  the  commentators.  But  now 
that  it  is  no  longer  a  secret  that  the  “look” 
didn’t  develop  any  radical  recommendations, 
the  commentators  sound  flat  and  disappointed, 
as  though  the  game  had  ended  in  a  scoreless 
tie. 

A  smart  bookie  who  researched  his  subject 
before  posting  odds  could  have  made  a  nice 
thing  out  of  this.  All  he  would  have  had  to 
do,  actually,  was  to  ride  along  with  a  com¬ 
ment  President  Eisenhower  made  at  a  press 
conference  not  long  after  his  inauguration. 

The  thing  to  remember,  the  President  said 
at  that  time,  is  that  the  great  facts  that  effect  a 
so-called  strategic  situation  and  plan  do  not 
change  rapidly.  It  takes  no  great  wisdom  to 
see  how  important  to  the  general  safety  of  the 
free  world  and  the  United  States  in  particular 
are  certain  vital  areas  of  the  world.  There¬ 
fore,  the  President  concluded,  no  strategic 
plan  suitable  to  the  United  States  can  be 
greatly  different  from  any  other  so  long  as  it  is 
based  on  these  facts. 

Those  who  bet  against  the  bookie  in  antici¬ 
pation  of  a  radically  “new”  strategy  would 
have  had  to  pay  off  early  in  December  on  the 
word  of  Admiral  Radford  who  said  the  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  present  JCS  “do  not  rep¬ 
resent  any  material  change  from  those  devel¬ 
oped  in  previously  approved  plans.” 

An  informed  citizenry  is  certainly  one  of 
the  chief  bulwarks  of  a  free  nation,  but  a 
citizenry  led  to  anticipate  great  expectations 
that  couldn’t  materialize  is  not  well  served  by 
those  who  through  intent  or  ignorance  mis¬ 
lead  it. 


TOMMY  THIS  AND  THA  T 

y  : 

KIPLING’S  immortal  lines  to  “Tommy  this  and  Tommy  that"  indictee 
for  all  time  the  careless  selfishness  of  otherwise  decent  and  well  mean 
ing  persons,  who  in  peaceful  times  preferred  to  have  all  symbols  of  wai 
put  out  of  sight,  out  of  mind— and  out  of  national  appropriations.  Un 
like  the  Victorian  world  of  1892,  the  world  today  is  as  near  as  it  is  evei 
likely  to  get  to  being  divided  into  hostile  armed  camps.  Men  in  unborn 
are  very  much  in  sight  and  mind  and  appropriation.  And  yet  there  i: 
unmistakably  a  growing  dislike  and  distrust  of  the  military  services  am 
the  men  who  are  the  living  symbols  of  those  services.  1  he  reasons  fo 
this  have  never  been,  so  far  as  we  know,  scientifically  isolated  and  iden 
tified,  but  if  they  were,  we  are  confident  that  high  on  the  list  woulcl 
be  our  citizens’  growing  weariness  of  the  need  for  continued  support  o  , 
large  military  forces.  It  will  soon  be  fourteen  years  since  Hitler’s  Panzer 
overran  France  and  set  the  U.S.  to  re-arming.  Fourteen  years  is  almos. 
half  a  generation,  and  the  future  promises  no  relief.  It  is  sad  but  under 
standable  that  decent  citizens  whose  patriotism  is  unquestioned  and  win 
believe  that  the  threat  of  Communism  is  real  and  immediate,  still  an, 
moved  to  voice  foolish  and  ignorant— and  potentially  dangerous— criticisn, 
of  the  armed  forces  and  the  decent  men  and  women  who  serve  in  uni 
form. 

WE  are  led  to  make  these  observations  by  the  paragraph  in  the  repor- 
of  the  Womble  Committee  on  the  atrractiveness  of  the  military  servio 
as  a  career  which  called  attention  to  the  growing  lack  of  public  respec 
for  constituted  military  authority.  We  think  the  committee— two  ad 
mirals  and  three  generals  (Army,  Air  Force  and  Marine  Corps)*  — wa 
right  in  its  diagnosis  and  its  warning  that  "the  continued  degradation 
of  career  military  officers,  as  a  class,  can  eventually  do  irreparable  dam 
age  to  our  ability  to  attract  and  retain  capable  personnel.”  But  we  di 
wish  that  a  committee  other  than  one  composed  of  men  of  high  rani 
had  complained  about  those  who  “aim  their  slanderous  attacks  at  ou| 
military  leaders  whom  they  refer  to  derogatorily,  collectively  and  re 
peatedly  as  'the  brass.’  ”  We  say  this  because  we  fear  that  the  statemen 
itself  is  going  to  be  construed  as  another  example  of  “brassism.” 

Elimination  of  the  comment  would  not  have  weakened  the  point  th* 
Committee  was  making. 


THIS  national  weariness  of  the  military  burden  has  also  permeated  th 
armed  services  themselves.  And  well  it  might,  for  the  soldiers,  sailor 
and  airmen  of  the  regular  services  have  carried  and  are  carrying  a  heavie 
burden  than  the  rest  of  the  nation.  The  Womble  Committee  noted  this 
and  commented: 

The  continuing  practice  of  stationing  large  forces  in  overseas  areas  without 
family  living  accommodations  has  brought  about  increasingly  frequent 
periods  of  lengthy  family  separations.  These  disruptions  of  family  life  have 
appreciably  increased  living  costs,  multiplied  personal  problems,  strained 
marital  relations,  and,  in  many  instances,  destroyed  families.  There  are  not 
sufficient  numbers  of  able  men  who  will  willingly  accept  a  career  which 
prohibits  or  destroys  normal  family  life. 

The  Committee  did  not  say  how  much  weight  it  gave  to  this  sourc 
of  service  dissatisfaction,  but  we  have  talked  with  a  number  of  officer 
and  noncommissioned  officers  and  are  strongly  inclined  to  believe  tha 
the  strains  put  on  family  life  of  service  men  are  far  and  away  the  principt 


*Rear  Adm.  J.  P.  Womble,  Jr.,  USN;  Maj.  Gen.  R.  N.  Young,  USA;  Rear  Adm.  M.  1 
Arnold,  USN;  Maj.  Gen.  M.  J.  Lee,  USAF;  and  Brig.  Gen.  N.  H.  Nelson,  USMC. 
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ise  of  dissatisfaction.  Many  of  the  other  causes,  real  though  they  be, 
i  chiefly  irritants  that  could  be  endured  if  the  necessity  for  them  was 
ar;  which  isn’t  the  case,  of  course. 

With  a  bit  of  encouragement  from  on  high  and  a  green  light  all  of 
i  way  many  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Womble  Committee  could 
effected  by  the  services  themselves.  The  decline  in  military  authority 
d  leadership  as  exemplified  by  the  reduced  distinction  between  ranks 
d  lack  of  effective  discipline  and  esprit  can  be  halted  and  the  trend 
rted  in  sounder  directions  by  the  services.  If,  as  the  Committee  says, 
^centralized  authority  has  diluted  the  authority  of  junior  officers  and 
“officer’s  word  is  no  longer  recognized  as  his  bond,’’  much  can  be  done 
the  services  to  rectify  these  things.  There  are  signs  that  the  Army  is 
>ving  in  this  direction  and  we  hope  it  follows  through  all  of  the  way. 

will  not  be  easy.  Men  do  not  easily  change  habits  of  years,  even 
vhen  they  learn  that  the  habits  are  bad.  Furthermore,  the  tightening 
discipline  and  the  growth  of  respect  for  the  officer  corps  will  only  be 
fective  if  the  dignity  of  the  common  soldier  is  also  preserved  and  en- 
nced.  The  average  man  entering  the  Army  today  is  not  an  uncouth 
terate  but  a  lad  quite  capable  of  meeting  any  challenge  the  services 
y  put  to  him.  What  he  hungers  for  (quite  unconsciously  perhaps) 
d  will  respect  is  skilled  instruction  and  training  and  effective  leader- 
p  of  the  highest  order.  Give  him  those  and  he  will  respond  nobly  in 
»st  cases;  fail  to  give  them  to  him  and  he  may  become  a  “problem  sol- 
r”  at  worst  or  a  time-server  at  best. 

Civilian  apathy  and  weariness  encourage  the  selfish  and  the  ignorant 
penalize  the  service  family.  As  this  magazine  has  said  before,  these 
iditions  will  be  rectified  only  when  responsible  civilians  are  informed 
d  move  to  eliminate  them.  There  is  evidence  that  that  support  is  being 
istered.  And  there  is  also  evidence,  we  are  proud  to  note,  that  the 
tny,  especially,  recognizes  that  the  restoration  of  pride  in  being  a 
dier  is  of  first  importance. 

)R  when  the  soldier  walks  proudly,  head  high  and  eyes  bright,  civilians 
lay  be  ashamed  to  say  “Tommy,  wait  outside.’’ 

'OLONEL  BRECKINRIDGE  A.  DA  Y 

)LONEL  BRECKINRIDGE  ATWATER  DAY,  the  last  editor  of 
The  Yield  Artillery  Journal ,  died  on  7  December.  His  selfless  and 
tiring  efforts  to  bring  about  the  merger  of  the  Artillery  and  Infantry 
iociations  will  never  be  forgotten  by  those  who  participated  in  the 
>otiations.  After  the  merger  was  effected,  he  modestly  withdrew  from 
ive  participation  in  the  affairs  of  the  Association  and  magazine,  but 
ietly  and  generously  continued  to  contribute  his  large  knowledge  of 
d  artillery  to  the  editors  of  the  new  magazine. 

Colonel  Day  graduated  from  Yale  University  in  1913  and  enlisted  in 
:  famed  New  York  7th  Infantry  Regiment  in  1916,  serving  briefly  on 

Mexican  border.  He  was  commissioned  a  second  lieutenant  of  field 
illery  in  the  Regular  Army  in  1917,  and  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  in 
iform.  He  was  a  graduate  of  two  courses  at  The  Field  Artillery  School, 

1  also  of  the  Command  and  General  Staff  College.  During  his  career 
had  two  tours  of  duty  as  an  instructor  at  The  Field  Artillery  School 
1,  during  World  War  II,  he  was  the  first  U.S.  military  attache  to  the 
lion  of  South  Africa.  He  retired  from  the  Regular  Army  a  few  years 
)  but  was  immediately  recalled  to  active  duty.  His  most  recent  assign- 
nt  was  Chief,  Editorial  and  Publications  Division,  Office  of  the  Chief 
Military  History,  Department  of  the  Army.  Fie  had  been  ill  four 
nths  before  his  death  at  the  age  of  sixty-two.  Burial  was  in  Arlington 
tional  Cemeterv. 


Personal  Service 

YOUR  Association  begun  to  notice  an  inter¬ 
esting  pattern  in  the  requests  for  informa¬ 
tion  and  personal  services  for  our  members. 

Of  course,  with  each  new  selection  board 
there  is  a  sudden  increase  of  requests  to  exam¬ 
ine  201  files  and  (1)  estimate  chances,  or  (2) 
offer  some  inkling  as  to  why  the  lightning 
failed  to  strike.  Our  average  on  (1)  hasn’t 
been  too  good,  but  in  most  cases  an  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  file  explains  (2).  We  are  struck 
particularly  by  the  lack  of  leadership  evident 
in  too  many  cases  where  the  officer  reported 
on  evidently  has  not  been  told  of  his  weak¬ 
nesses  by  the  reporting  officer.  There  is  obvi¬ 
ously  something  wrong  with  the  leadership 
structure  when  Lieutenant  Able  tells  us,  “Cap¬ 
tain  Baker  has  given  me  wonderful  reports; 
the  Selection  Board  just  hasn’t  judged  cor¬ 
rectly,”  and  our  examination  of  the  file  shows 
that  Captain  Baker  rates  Able  somewhere  be¬ 
tween  Li’l  Abner  and  Bugs  Bunny. 

Another  part  of  the  pattern  that  is  interest¬ 
ing  is  that  these  particular  requests  come  in 
bunches  from  one  post  or  one  regiment,  with 
never  a  question  from  other  units  in  the  same 
area. 

The  bet-settling  requests  come  in  bunches 
also.  There  will  be  a  rash  of  questions  as  to 
the  interpretation  of  a  paragraph  in  a  field 
manual,  usually  from  one  area.  Several  men 
from  the  same  outfit  will  write  about  battle 
honors  due  their  unit,  to  be  followed  by  the 
same  question  from  men  in  an  adjacent  unit. 

Civil  War  history  is  a  favorite  topic.  An¬ 
other  favorite  type  of  question,  and  usually 
frustrating  to  our  researchers,  goes  something 
like  this:  “About  four  years  ago  I  read  in 
some  military  magazine  a  discussion  of  a  five- 
regiment  division;  could  you  find  this  article 
for  me  and  send  me  a  copy?”  It  usually  turns 
out  that  it  was  nine  years  ago  instead  of  four, 
and  a  six-regiment  division  instead  of  five. 

And  of  course  we  have  with  us  always  the 
earnest  youngster  who  writes,  "I  have  just 
been  assigned  to  Base  Command  headquarters. 
Air  mail  me  everything  you  have  on  admin¬ 
istration.”  If  we  did  what  he  asks,  his  pay  for 
four  years  would  be  tied  up  in  postage. 

We  enjoy  getting  and  answering  these  re¬ 
quests  for  information.  There  is  always  a 
danger  that  our  readers  will  become  mere  ad¬ 
dresses  on  mailing  plates  if  we  never  hear 
from  them  except  at  renewal  time.  It’s  the 
mail  from  the  members  that  reminds  us  our 
readers  are  human  beings,  with  human  prob¬ 
lems— and  helps  us  do  a  better  job. 

Our  circulation  manager  saw  this  comment 
before  we  went  to  press  and  begged  us  to  add 
that  there  is  one  type  of  letter  we  don’t  get 
nearly  enough  of.  He  means  change  of  address 
notifications.  Again  we  plead  with  you  to 
send  us  your  old  and  new  addresses  whenever 
you  move.  It  will  make  a  circulation  man 
grown  grey  in  the  Association’s  service  very 
happy. 
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The  editors  of  the  Combat  Forces  Journal  have  selected  these  twelve  books  as 
those  which  have  made  the  most  distinguished  contribution  to  military  literature 
during  1953. 


TRIUMPH  AND  TRAGEDY 

Sir  Winston  S.  Churchill 


FROM  DOWN  UNDER  TO  NIPPON 

General  Walter  Krueger 


A  STILLNESS  AT  APPOMATTOX 

Bruce  Catton 


ATOMIC  WEAPONS  IN  LAND  COMBAT 

Col.  G.  C.  Reinhardt  and  Lt.  Col.  W.  R.  Kintner 


THE  RIVER  AND  THE  GAUNTLET 


Brig.  Gen.  S.  L.  A.  Marshall 


SOVIET  MILITARY  DOCTRINE 

Raymond  L.  Garth  off 


THE  ROMMEL  PAPERS 

Edited  by  B.  H.  Liddell  Hart 


HISTORY  OF  THE  GERMAN  GENERAL  STAFF 

Walter  Goerlitz 


CAUCASIAN  BATTLEFIELDS 

W.  E.  D.  Allen  and  Paul  Muratoff 


V.  S.  ARMY  US  WORLD  WAR  II 


APPROACH  TO  THE  PHILIPPINES 

Robert  Ross  Smith 


FALL  OF  THE  PHILIPPINES 

Louis  Morton 


STILWELL’S  MISSION  TO  CHINA 

Charles  E.  Romanus  and  Riley  Sunderland 


These  fine  books  are  available  through  Combat  Forces  Book  Serv¬ 
ice. — Each  is  listed  in  Selected  Books  for  Military  Readers  (Page  48). 
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'  ront  And  Center  Notes  on  the  News 

rd  Foundation  Prepares  I&E  “Talks”  •  Stabilized  Duty  for  Veteran  Noncoms 

Experimental  U.  S.  and  Belgian  Rifles  Under  Test 


ignal  Corps  is  progressing  in  adapt- 
television  for  combat  use.  In  experi- 
ts  it  has  flown  mobile  television  sets 
ght  aircraft  to  direct  artillery  fire,  on 
nnaissance  missions,  to  control  and 
;t  movements  of  combat  units  during 
ations,  and  to  control  traffic  behind 
combat  lines.  In  one  test  at  Fort 
;g,  an  artillery  fire  direction  center 
sted  fire  on  the  basis  of  pictures  it 
ived  from  a  television  transmitter 
g  over  the  target  area.  Before  field 
can  be  effective,  lighter  and  simpler 
xonic  devices  must  be  developed, 
ial  Corps  experts  say. 

i  i  i 

he  Ford  Foundation  which  is  spon- 
ig  the  development  and  preparation 
different  (if  not  entirely  new)  kind 
&E  talk"  has  had  its  team  engaged 
le  project  working  closely  with  I&E 
als  in  Washington.  It  is  possible 
several  of  the  Foundation's  “I&E 
•s’’  may  be  distributed  to  the  services 
lace  of  the  output  of  the  regularlv 
ibuted  “Armed  Forces  Talks.” 

1  i  -f 

is  reported  that  the  Department  of 
'■nse  critics  who  say  that  Air  Force 
2 s  shcndd  he  counted  instead  of 
;s  are  now  tending  to  equate  the 
v’s  separate  infantry  combat  teams 
AAA  battalions  as  “six  divisions.”  A 
ble  Christmas  gift,  even  if  delayed, 

'■t  be  a  copy  of  FM  101-10. 

i  i  r 

mv  Aviation  which  has  been  boom- 
;ince  the  beginning  of  the  Korean 
is  still  going  strong.  The  Army 
itly  announced  that  it  wishes  more 
tlar  and  Reserve  officers  would  vol- 
2r  for  flight  training.  Eligibility  re- 
ments  can  be  found  in  SR  605-95-1 
ding  Changes  1,  2  and  3.  The  Army 
2,500  fixed-wing  aircraft  and  heli- 
■rs  now  in  operation  has  almost  as 
t  planes  as  the  entire  Army  Air 
s  in  September  1939:  2,473  of  all 

i  i  i 

ie  plan  to  stabilize  the  tours  of  duty 
mcommissioned  officers  of  the  first 
grades  who  have  20  years  of  service 
)re  shapes  up  as  a  wise  policy.  For 
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many  years  the  family  life  of  career  non¬ 
commissioned  officers  has  been  badly  dis¬ 
rupted  by  overseas  requirements  and 
many  20-year  men  have  given  serious 
thought  to  leaving  the  service.  If  this 
new  policy  can  change  their  minds  the 
Army  will  gain.  The  knowledge  and 
experience  of  these  men  can  be  of  great 
benefit  to  the  Army  in  training  centers 
and  with  National  Guard,  Army  Reserve 
and  ROTC  units. 

i  1  i 

I  he  British  caliber  .28  rifle  seems  to 
be  out  of  the  running,  but  the  Army  is 
testing  the  quite  similar  Belgian  FN 
rifle,  chambered  to  handle  the  T-65  cali¬ 
ber  .30  bullet  developed  bv  Ordnance 
Corps.  (See  Combat  Forces  Journal, 
Jan.  and  Feb.  1952.)  This  Belgian  piece 
is  being  tested  alongside  the  experimen¬ 
tal  T-44  developed  by  Ordnance.  Com¬ 
parison  of  the  Ml,  the  T-44  and  the 
FN  mav  be  of  interest: 


Weight  (lbs.) 

Ml 

T-44 

FN 

Rifle  w/o  accessories 

9.56 

8.2 

8.68 

Bayonet,  w/o  scabbard  .95 

.72 

.61 

Hash  Hider 

.48 

.22 

.12 

Stabilizer 

— 

_ 

.10 

Grenade  Launcher 

.60 

.30 

.92 

Length  (inches) 

Rifle,  overall  w/o 

accessories 

43.6 

41.5 

41.5 

Rifle,  overall 

w/bavonet 

53.0 

49.75 

50.0 

Barrel 

24.0 

21.8 

20.75 

The  weapons  all  have  the  same  muz¬ 
zle  velocity:  2700-2800  fps.  The  T-44’s 
magazine  will  hold  from  10  to  20  rounds 
and  the  FN’s  20  rounds;  the  Ml’s  clip 
has  a  capacity  of  8  rounds. 

i  -r  i 

A  method  of  eliminating  the  doctor 
draft  that  will  assure  the  armed  forces 
of  a  continuing  supply  of  medical  of¬ 
ficers  is  to  be  presented  to  Congress  by 
the  Department  of  Defense.  The  plan 
calls  for  the  Department  to  sponsor  the 
medical  education  of  certain  students 
who  will  agree  to  serve  a  year  for  each 
year  of  education  the  government  pays 
for.  Deans  of  medical  schools  would 
select  the  students. 

r  r  r 

For  the  next  six  months  the  Army  is 
going  to  test  administrative  procedures 
involved  in  detailing;  enlisted  men  to 


mobilization  assignments  with  Army  Re¬ 
serve  or  National  Guard  units  near  their 
homes  when  they  complete  their  active 
duty  obligation.  This  is  part  of  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  a  method  to  make  effective 
the  law  that  imposes  an  8-year  military 
obligation  on  each  American  lad.  The 
tests  will  be  conducted  within  one  mili¬ 
tary  district  in  each  of  the  continental 
armv  areas. 

J 

i  i  i 

Quartermaster  Corps  recently  con¬ 
cluded  a  test  of  tropical  uniforms  in 
Panama  as  part  of  its  continuing  pro¬ 
gram  that  has  been  conducted  at  such 
dissimilar  places  as  Yuma,  Ariz.,  Fort 
Churchill,  Manitoba,  and  Korea.  In  Pan¬ 
ama,  QMC  tested  a  hot-weather  jungle 
uniform  of  permeable  cotton  cloth,  a  hot- 
dry  desert  uniform  of  cotton  twill  cloth; 
lightweight  poplin  cloth  uniforms  in 
green  and  tan  colors;  and  a  bush  coat  of 
lightweight  cotton  that  resembles  the 
jacket  worn  by  the  traditional  British 
explorer. 

i  i  i 

I  here  have  been  at  least  six  studies 
of  what  is  needed  to  protect  the  U.S. 
from  enemy  air  attack  since  the  an¬ 
nouncement  in  1949  that  the  U.S.S.R. 
had  developed  atomic  weapons.  But 
there  is  still  no  agreement  on  how  the 
U.S.  can  be  defended  from  enemy  bomb¬ 
ers,  what  it  would  cost,  or  whether  it  is 
even  possible.  Congress  is  expected  to 
go  into  it  during  the  coming  session  and 
one  committee  has  its  own  expert  busy 
analyzing  the  previous  studies,  the  latest 
of  which  was  bv  a  committee  headed  by 
Lt.  Gen.  ffarold  Bull  which  reported  to 
the  National  Security  Council. 

/  /  y 

The  part  of  the  continental  air  de¬ 
fense  program  that  is  shaping  up  most 
rapidly,  on  paper  at  least,  is  the  one  that 
calls  for  the  participation  of  some  91 
National  Guard  AAA  battalions  frcnn  26 
states  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 
These  battalions  will  be  permanently 
“on  location”  with  full-time  civilian  care¬ 
takers  who  are  also  military  members  of 
the  unit.  In  an  emergency  all  members 
of  the  battalion  would  report  for  duty. 
It  is  expected  that  it  will  take  several 
years  to  get  all  of  the  battalions 
equipped,  trained  and  in  operation. 
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Front  and  Center 


News  from  the  School 


THE  ARTILLERY  SCHOOL 

Artillery  Unit  Redesignated 

Under  a  recent  Department  of  the  Army 
directive,  reference  to,  and  designation  of, 
a  specific  observation  battalion  will  be 
made  as  follows:  th  Field  Artillery 

Battalion  (Observation).” 

However,  when  discussing  such  organi¬ 
zations  in  a  general  manner,  the  phrase 
“field  artillery  observation  battalion”  may 
still  be  used.  For  example:  “The  capabili¬ 
ties  of  the  field  artillery  observation  battal¬ 
ion  are  listed  herewith.” 

Communication  Inspections 

A  newly  written  pamphlet  entitled  In¬ 
spection  and  Maintenance  Guide  for  com¬ 
mand  inspections  of  infantry  division 
artillery  signal  equipment  has  just  come 
off  TAS  presses.  This  handy,  pocket-sized 
(4x7  inches)  reference  is  for  the  use  of 
commanders. 

The  guide  can  be  adapted  to  the  con¬ 
duct  of  spot  and  partial  inspections.  And, 
with  minor  modification,  it  is  usable  by 
armor  and  airborne  artillery.  It  is  a  sup¬ 
plemental  publication  and  is  not  intended 
to  replace  appropriate  TMs  and  FMs. 

The  guide  is  so  arranged  that  the  user 
may  evaluate,  first,  the  maintenance  system 
and,  second,  the  state  of  training.  The  user 
is  then  provided  successively  with  a  check 
list  for  all  types  of  equipment  and  a  list  of 
specific  items  of  equipment;  the  latter  list 
shows  component  parts  and  the  most  com¬ 
mon  deficiencies  found  in  them.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  the  guide  contains  general  instructions 
for  signal  inspections,  a  list  of  common  sig¬ 
nal  items,  and  questions  that  can  be  asked 
by  inspectors. 

Survey  Potpourri 

C.  Cumulative  readings  with  the  aiming 
circle:  It  has  been  determined  that  three 
cumulative  readings  give  no  greater  accu¬ 
racy  than  two  cumulative  readings  when 
measuring  angles  with  the  aiming  circle; 
consequently,  teaching  now  indicates  that 
only  two  cumulative  readings  are  required. 
C.  Aiming  circle  declination:  Present  sur¬ 
vey  teachings  utilize  four  known  points, 
preferably  one  in  each  quadrant,  when 
declinating  the  aiming  circle.  This  pro¬ 
cedure  is  in  contrast  with  FM  6-40,  Field 
Artillery  Gunnery,  which  requires  only  one 
such  point  although  stating  more  than  one 
is  desirable. 

C  Survey  teams:  With  the  adoption  of  the 
Universal  Transverse  Mercator  (UTM) 
grid  system,  the  terms  “dX,”  “dY,”  and 
“Y-azimuth”  have  been  replaced  bv  ”dE,” 
“dN,”  “dH,”  and  “grid  azimuth,”' respec¬ 
tively.  New  computation  forms,  incorpo¬ 
rating  these  terms,  have  been  prepared. 

C.  Deflection  angles:  The  use  of  deflection 
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angles  is  not  emphasized  in  survey  teach¬ 
ing;  instead,  emphasis  is  placed  on  measur¬ 
ing  of  horizontal  angles. 

C.  Computation  of  distance  from  coordi¬ 
nates:  Either  leg  of  the  triangle  may  be 
used  in  computing  distance  from  coordi¬ 
nates;  however,  more  accurate  results  are 
obtained  if  the  longer  leg  is  used. 

Survey  in  Meters 

Survey  operations  now  require  that  all 
distances,  both  horizontal  and  vertical,  be 
measured  in  meters.  Instruction  at  TAS 
reflects  this  change  in  survey  technique 
which  has  been  made  possible  by  the 
authorization  of  the  30-meter  tape  as 
T/O&E  equipment. 

This  procedure  eliminates  the  need  for 
conversion  factors  in  the  computation  of  co¬ 
ordinates.  Traverse  computations  for  alti¬ 
tude  are  similarly  affected. 

Even  where  the  map  in  use  is  contoured 
in  feet,  vertical  control  is  still  carried  in 
meters  and  then  converted  to  yards  in  one 
operation  at  FDC  prior  to  the  time  of 
plotting. 

All  new  maps  produced  by  the  Army 
Map  Service  since  late  in  1951  give  the 
contour  interval  in  meters.  With  such 
maps,  starting  control  in  meters  can  be 
obtained  for  survey  purposes;  the  meter 
index  on  the  graphical  site  table  (GST) 
is  then  used  in  determining  site. 

Famous  Artillery  Quotations 

The  capabilities,  value,  and  quality  of 
field  artillery  are  being  pointed  up  in  a 
new  and  novel  way  at  TAS,  through  the 
use  of  famous  quotations  on  the  subject  of 
artillery. 

A  program  which  recognizes  the  value 
of  tradition  as  an  important  stimulus  to 
pride  and  esprit — a  collection  of  striking 
“artillery  quotes”  is  now  being  assembled. 
Those  with  outstanding  clarity,  accuracy, 
feeling,  and  sincerity  are  selected  for  dis¬ 
play  throughout  The  School.  Individual 
quotations  are  attractively  prepared  (either 
by  silk-screening  or  printing)  on  cards  and 
distributed  to  the  various  offices  and  class¬ 
rooms  at  TAS. 

A  limited  selection  is  distributed  to 
USAR  Schools  and  Field  Artillery  ROTC 
units. 

Fittingly  enough,  the  initial  distribution 
included  The  Mission  of  the  Field  Artillery, 
written  by  Major  General  A.  M.  Harper, 
former  Commanding  General  of  The  Artil¬ 
lery  Center,  now  retired.  His  exemplary 
summation  is  quoted  herewith: 

“The  Field  Artillery  accepts  with  pride 
its  mission  as  the  primary  supporting  arm 
to  the  Infantry  and  Armor.  It  operates 
zealously  to  maintain  its  establish  reputa¬ 
tion  as  the  greatest  killer  on  the  battlefield, 
whether  by  conventional  projectile,  atomic 
projectile,  free  rocket,  or  guided  missile.  It 


executes  its  mission  with  an  esprit  that . 
widely  recognized  as  the  Spirit  of  the  Fit 
Artillery.” 

This  will  be  a  continuing  project.  Ar 
one  who  wishes  to  send  in  a  quotati 
(including,  whenever  possible,  the  soui 
and  date)  is  encouraged  to  do  so.  Send 
to:  The  Publications  Editor,  Department  j 
P&NRT,  The  Artillery  School,  Fort  S 
Okla. 

Special  Associate  C&GSC  Cours 

Four  special  associate  courses  of  t 
Command  and  General  Staff  College  v. 
be  offered  at  Fort  Sill  this  spring  for  offic 
of  the  Army  Reserve  and  National  Gua 
Each  course  will  last  for  two  weeks.  Fr 
first  will  commence  late  in  February;  ir 
fourth  and  final  course  terminates  in  m- 
April. 

As  in  past  years,  the  division  level  - 
struction,  consisting  of  three  success  t 
courses  or  phases,  is  being  offered.  T  5* 
year,  however,  marks  the  first  time  fit 
“Phase  I  (Advanced)”  will  be  presen  ,1 
here. 

“Phase  I  (Advanced),”  geared  at  cos 
level,  includes  instruction  on  communi- 
tion  zones  and  logistical  commands.  I* 
requisites  for  attendance:  Students  mt 
have  completed  all  phases  of  division  le  i 
instruction;  additionally,  they  must  h  i 
completed  50  hours  of  extension  cots 
work  on  the  corps  and  the  operation  p- 
cedures  of  a  field  army. 

The  division  level  courses  have  bfl 
taught  at  Fort  Sill  annually  for  the  pt 
several  years;  their  purpose  is  to  train  f  l¬ 
eers  in  division  level  staff  duties. 


THE  INFANTRY  SCHOOL 

New  Parachute 

The  T-10  parachute,  the  replacement  )i 
the  T-7A  model,  is  now  in  use  at  TIS.  »« 
new  model  is  designed  to  provide  a  smok¬ 
er  landing  for  airborne  troops.  In  addi  t 
to  reducing  the  initial  opening  shock, 
canopy  of  the  T-10,  which  is  35  feet  acs: 
at  the  widest  point,  eliminates  much  e 
scent  oscillation  by  holding  air  for  a  loil 
period  than  the  older  models. 

New  Deputy  CG 

Brig.  Gen.  Aubrey  S.  Newman  bed' 
Deputy  Commanding  General  of  Then 
fantry  Center  in  October.  This  is  a  v 
position  recently  authorized  for  The  n 
fantry  Center.  General  Newman  came  I  n 
Fort  Bragg,  where  he  had  been  assisB 
commander  of  the  82d  Airborne  Divi:11 
His  new  duties  at  Fort  Benning  will  D 
sist  primarily  of  the  administrative 
logistical  operation  of  The  Infantry  Ce-e 
in  support  of  The  Infantry  School. 

COMBAT  FORCES  JOURI* 


? ront  and  Center 


Irons  in  the  Fire 


lew  Armored  Boot 

Science  Service  reports  that  a  new  boot 
[•  protect  servicemen  from  small  anti¬ 
personnel  land  mines  as  well  as  from  very 
)ld  weather  is  under  development  by  the 
favy. 

The  boot  has  a  vapor  layer  around  the 
•ot  to  protect  it  against  extreme  cold.  The 
)ttom  part  of  the  vapor  layer,  just  under 
ie  outer  sole,  is  made  of  a  plastic  armor 
\at  absorbs  a  lot  of  energy  and  is  fragment- 
sistant.  This  layer  is  a  new  plastic, 
hither  fiber  glass  nor  nylon,  made  for  the 
avy  by  the  U.S.  Rubber  Company.  The 
avy  christened  it  dynasorb. 

Above  the  white  plastic  layer  is  a  layer  of 
teen  pressure,  or  blast,  resistant  material  of 
aother  plastic  that  is  full  of  nitrogen-filled 
tbbles.  This  looks  like  foam  rubber,  but 
dike  foam  rubber,  the  bubbles  or  cells  are 
^t  continuous.  Under  blast  pressure,  each 
i  these  separate  cells  may  expand  like  a 
iilloon,  break  and  collapse.  But  since  each 
ill  is  separate  from  others  in  its  layer,  the 
ills  do  not  all  balloon  and  collapse  to¬ 
other. 

This  experimental  boot  that  protects 
j;ainst  small  mines  and  cold  weather 
sighs  three  and  three-fourths  pounds, 
he  Navy  is  working  now  to  produce  a 
hhter  as  well  as  better  one. 

Meanwhile,  the  special  armored  sole  can 
(:  strapped,  like  a  skate,  to  the  regular 
■mmer  field  boot,  for  use  in  warm  weather 
fhen  the  temperature  insulating  feature  is 
i't  needed. 


New  Jet  Design 


one  Jet  for  AAA  Gunners 

Cutaway  view  (above)  of  Fairchild’s  J-44 
ebojet  shows  a  new  concept  in  jet  engine 
sign.  Currently  in  production  for  target 
-)ne  and  missile  applications,  the  jet  pro¬ 
xies  more  power  in  ratio  to  weight  and 
mpactness  than  ever  before  attained.  In 
s  1000-pounds  thrust-power  class  and 
cighing  300  pounds,  the  engine  is  72 
-hes  in  length  and  22  inches  in  diameter. 

‘NUARY  1954 


Jet  Transport  Designed 

The  Fairchild  Aircraft  Division  has  unveiled  plans  for  a  new  high-speed 
commercial  jet  transport,  the  M-186  twin-engine  jet  liner  and  cargo  carrier 
(artist’s  conception  shown  below).  Another  design,  currently  of  a  classified 
nature,  is  for  a  turboprop  military  aircraft  planned  for  operation  from 
unimproved  fields. 

Designed  as  a  high-wing  transport  built  around  what  Fairchild  calls  a 
‘cusp’  wing,  the  M-186  will  be  powered  with  two  Wright  J-67  engines 
which  will  enable  it  to  cruise  at 
570  miles  per  hour  (495  knots). 

Thrust  of  this  type  of  engine  is  es¬ 
timated  at  12,000  pounds  mini¬ 
mum. 

The  plane  will  normally  carry  a 
crew  of  three  and  44  passengers, 
with  provisions  for  navigator  and 
radio  operator.  Fligh-density  type 
of  seating  employed  in  air  coach 
operations  would  permit  accommo-  Fairchild’s  Jet  Transport 

dation  of  up  to  64  passengers. 

According  to  estimated  performance  characteristics,  the  M-186  will  take 
off  at  75,000  pounds  within  2600  feet  over  a  50-foot  obstacle  and  land  in 
2500  feet,  using  brakes  alone. 
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Cutaway  of  “Starfire” 

Cutaway  (above)  of  the  all-rocket-armed  Lockheed  F-94C  Starfire  shows 
some  of  the  vital  parts  of  this  jet  interceptor.  The  600-mph-plus  Starfire  is 
armed  with  four  dozen  2.75-inch  rockets.  The  rocket  tubes  can  be  seen  in 
the  nose  and  wing  pods.  Almost  entirely  automatic,  the  Starfire  can  track 
and  shoot  down  a  target  its  two-man  crew  may  never  see,  except  as  a  pip  on 
a  radar  scope.  It  packs  more  than  1200  pounds  of  electronic  equipment. 


Portable  Refrigerated  Boxes 

Refrigerated  boxes,  designed  to  be  knocked  down  into  sections  so  they 
can  be  moved  easily  and  reassembled  as  the  occasion  demands,  are  now 
available.  The  boxes  measure  12  x  18x8  feet,  and  have  a  storage  capacity 
of  approximately  1100  cu  ft.  All  units  are  self-contained  with  the  machin¬ 
ery  in  an  insulated  section  of  the  top  of  the  box.  The  first  boxes  have  been 
exported  for  use  of  the  Chilean  Army. 
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The  Month’s  Books 


The  Men  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 


The  Future  of  Europe 


Top-Notch  Example  of  Military  Book  Publishing 
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END  OF  A  SUPERB  TRILOGY 

A  STILLNESS  AT  APPOMATTOX.  By  Bruce  Cation. 

Doubleday  &  Company,  Inc.  438  Pages; 

Index;  $5.00. 

Bruce  Catton’s  final  volume  of  his  su¬ 
perb  trilogy  on  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  is 
proof  that  Ulysses  S.  Grant  practiced  a 
Churchillian  theory  which  appears  in  Sir 
Winston’s  Triumph  and  Tragedy:  "It  is 
nearly  always  a  sound  policy  to  engage  the 
largest  number  of  the  enemy  as  closely  and 
continuously  as  possible,  at  the  earliest  mo¬ 
ment  and  for  the  longest  time.”  Nearly 
ninety  years  before  Churchill  penned  those 
words,  Grant  was  establishing  a  precedent 
for  this  “sound  policy”  in  the  ordeal  by  fire 
of  his  forces  in  Virginia.  Mr.  Catton  re¬ 
minds  us  of  Grant’s  views  on  this  subject. 
The  Army  had  finally  broken  through  at 
Petersburg.  Richmond  fell  at  last.  But 
there  was  no  surcease,  there  was  no  dis¬ 
charge  in  that  war,  and  this  is  Mr.  Catton’s 
way  of  telling  about  ,the  policy  that  guided 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac;  "In  refusing  to 
allow  the  army  to  relax  and  celebrate  Grant 
was  simply  following  common  sense.  From 
his  viewpoint  he  had  not  actually  won 
anything  yet.  From  the  moment  when  he 
headed  down  to  the  Rapidan  fords,  eleven 
months  and  many  thousands  of  lives  ago, 
he  had  had  just  one  idea  in  mind:  to  de¬ 
stroy  Lee’s  army.  Now  Richmond  had 
fallen,  and  so  had  Petersburg,  but  Lee’s 
army  still  lived  and  if  it  was  to  be  destroyed 
it  must  first  be  caught.  It  would  never  be 
caught  by  pursuers  who  let  days  or  hours 
go  to  waste;  not  that  army,  led  by  that 
general.  So  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 
would  keep  moving,  and  if  there  was  to  be 
a  celebration  it  could  come  later.’ 

The  foregoing  is  a  sample  of  Mr.  Cat¬ 
ton’s  style.  It  is  far  removed  from  the 
stodgy  and  the  ponderous  and  the  pedes¬ 
trian  style  of  so  much  military  history.  But 
it  is  not  alone  the  style  that  gives  a  quality 
of  excitement  and  urgency  to  the  book,  that 
distinguishes  it  from  many  of  its  predeces¬ 
sors.  There  is  additionally  the  Catton  meth¬ 
od  of  writing  the  history  of  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  already  well  known  from  his 
earlier  volumes.  Mr.  Catton  prefers  to  tell 
the  story  in  terms  of  the  men  in  the  ranks 
as  well  as  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
generals  from  Grant  downward.  These 
men  are  mostly  nameless,  but  the  spirit  and 
the  comments  gleaned  from  their  letters 
and  diaries,  many  unpublished,  help  to 
furnish  an  atmosphere  of  realism  and 
human  interest  that  makes  this  Army  a 
living  thing  in  its  progress  from  the  Wil¬ 


derness  to  the  cease  fire  at  Appomattox. 

Military  history  can  be  written  in  a  score 
of  ways.  It  can  emphasize  grand  or  politi¬ 
cal  strategy,  it  can  dwell  on  training  and 
weapons,  or  it  can  assume  that  organization 
is  the  most  important  element  in  war.  Some 
civil  war  histories  are  so  full  of  tactical  de¬ 
tails  of  no  conceivable  interest  today  ex¬ 
cept  for  the  military  antiquarian,  that  you 
can’t  see  the  forest  for  the  trees.  Or  you 
can  write  military  history  to  show  some  of 
the  eternal  fundamentals  of  war.  And  that 
is  why  I  find  Mr.  Catton’s  three  volumes, 
on  the  Virginia  campaigns  not  only  of 
great  interest,  but  of  undoubted  value  to 
the  American  soldier  today. 

What  sort  of  men  were  produced  by  the 
social  systems  of  North  and  South;3  Mr. 
Catton  tells  us.  What  affected  the  morale 
of  these  men  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 
and  in  Lee’s  forces?  What  qualities  of 
leadership  were  needed  to  counteract  fa¬ 
tigue  and  hunger  and  defeat?  What  was 
the  psychology  of  the  American  soldier  in 
1864?  Mr.  Catton  answers  these  questions. 
He  tells  us  enough  of  the  strategy  involved. 
He  keeps  tactical  details  to  a  minimum, 
but  he  doesn’t  lose  sight  of  the  changes  in 
tactics  as  weapons  increased  their  rate  of 
fire,  and  as  the  efficacy  of  field  fortification 
made  frontal  attack  in  1864  suicidal. 

This  is  not  a  survey  of  the  technical 
aspect  of  war.  It  does  not  attempt  to  derive 
abstract  truths  from  this  laboratory  of  war¬ 
fare.  But  it  does  give  a  memorable  picture 
of  the  travail  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 
as  it  fought  the  well  known  series  of  battles 
from  the  Wilderness  to  final  victory  less 
than  a  year  later. 

Mr.  Catton  has  used  primary  sources 
whenever  possible,  and  a  bibliography  and 
voluminous  notes  are  evidence  of  his  ef¬ 
forts  to  report  this  part  of  the  Civil  War 
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the  Follies 

Which  Had  so  Nearly 
Cost  Them  Their 
Life 

Sir  Winston  Churchill 
Triumph  and  Tragedy 
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accurately  and  authoritatively.  It  is  possi 
ble  to  quibble  about  minutiae,  but  toe 
often  the  sources  give  conflicting  informa 
tion  and  the  historian  must  use  his  judgi 
ment  in  recording  events.  I  gladly  accep' 
Mr.  Catton’s  interpretations  of  these  de 
batable  episodes,  realizing  that  the  las 
word  can  never  be  said,  but  that  there  i 
little  chance  they  can  ever  be  describee 
more  clearly  and  more  brilliantly.  Bric. 
Gen.  Donald  Armstrong. 

EUROPE  OUT  OF  THE  ASHES 

FIRE  IN  THE  ASHES:  Europe  in  Mid-Century.  B 

Theodore  H.  White.  William  Sloane  Associate: 

1953.  405  Pages;  Index;  $5.00. 

Successive  international  crises  in  recen1 
years  must  have  convinced  the  America; 
soldier  by  now  that  he  is  an  indispensabl 
arm  of  American  diplomacy.  Too  often  h 
has  seen  diplomacy  fail  because  power  wa 
wanting.  Not  often  enough  he  has  ot 
served  diplomacy  succeed  when  it  wa 
backed  by  power.  He  has  also  seen  that  i; 
the  contracting  world  of  the  twenties 
century  our  generals  needed  to  be  dipL 
mats  and  statesmen  as  well  as  strategis 
and  tacticians.  Some  knowledge  of  inte 
national  relations  is  clearly  essential  equi] 
ment  for  actual  and  prospective  militar 
leaders.  Consequently,  a  vivid  and  excitin 
book  that  explains  our  diplomatic-militaij 
partnership  in  Europe,  and  that  describt 
the  social  and  economic  background  of  tl^ 
European  nations  where  our  armed  forc< 
are  stationed  should  be  welcome  readin 
for  our  professional  soldiers. 

Such  a  book  is  Mr.  White’s  survey  < 
Europe  in  mid-century.  It  examines  tl, 
weaknesses  of  the  friendly  nations  in  Ei- 
rope;  it  analyzes  the  Communist  threat  ar 
the  effect  of  American  policy  in  rebuildir 
Europe  to  meet  this  threat.  It  shows  th 
a  positive  policy  became  necessary  when  i 
1947  it  was  clear  that  "the  LInited  Stati. 
found  itself  not  in  a  combination  of  powe 
but  in  an  association  of  decay  that  made  r 
social  or  political  balance  with  the  Russian 
possible  until  it  was  corrected.”  For  tb 
reason,  the  United  States  embarked  on  if 
role  of  leader  of  the  Atlantic  Alliance  d 
signed  to  thwart  further  Communist  e 
pansion. 

Theodore  H.  White  writes  in  the  bt 
tradition  of  American  journalism.  He  is 
graduate  of  Harvard,  1938,  who  has  h;i 
fifteen  years  abroad  as  foreign  correspon 
ent.  He  was  co-author  of  Thunder  Out 
China.  In  1948  he  began  his  personal  o 
servations  in  Europe  of  the  effect  of  tl 
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jirshall  Plan,  of  our  military  forces  there, 
id  of  American  policy  in  general.  His 
fik  is  notable  for  clear  writing,  historical 
rspective,  and  for  its  assessment  of  values 
lour  foreign  policy  in  Europe. 

Europe  is  dominated  by  the  Big  1  hree 
England,  France  and  Germany— and  their 
lent  past  and  probable  future  are  of  para- 
[unt  importance.  To  a  microscopic  ex- 
;ination  of  these  three  countries  Mr. 
rhite  devotes  nearly  half  his  book.  The 
oples  of  these  countries  are  closely  scru ti¬ 
lted  for  their  social  institutions  and  atti- 
iles  and  for  their  reactions  to  the  United 
lites  and  Communism.  The  question  of 
European  Army,  NATO  and  SHAPE 
examined  in  detail.  This  list  of  con- 
;ts  is  not  an  alluring  catalog  and  does 
mt  justice  to  a  book  that  is  intensely  in- 
resting  and  readable. 

VIr.  White  is  eminently  successful  in  de- 
:bing  Communist  infiltration  in  Europe 
;1  in  analyzing  Stalin  and  the  Soviet 
iicy  in  that  area.  His  evaluation  of 
ATO,  European  Union,  and  of  potential 
irman  rearmament  shows  how  powerful 
losition  the  Atlantic  Alliance  has  gained 
[the  last  five  years.  To  maintain  and  in¬ 
ease  this  strength  is  no  easy  matter,  and 
J.  White’s  suggestions  to  that  end  should 
'  examined  with  great  care.— Brig.  Gen. 

!  nald  Armstrong. 

EXCELLENT  MILITARY  BOOK 
I JCASIAN  BATTLEFIELDS.  A  History  of  the 
Vars  On  the  Turco-Caucasian  Border,  1828- 
921.  W.  E.  D.  Allen  and  Paul  Muratoff. 
Cambridge  University  Press,  1953.  614  Pages; 
llustrated;  Maps;  Index;  $14.00. 

This  volume  by  a  British  and  a  Tsarist 
jeer  is  a  work  of  love  as  well  as  of  com- 
ience.  It  is  the  result  of  many  years  of 
mstaking  research,  extensive  travel  and 
ytematic  interviewing.  Practically  all 
'  liable  sources  in  the  Russian,  Turkish 
jl  Western  languages  were  used  to  good 
vantage. 

The  book  narrates  the  Russian  conquest 
the  Caucasus,  operations  in  the  Cauca- 
ii  theater  during  the  Crimean  war,  the 
-ucasian  campaign  of  1877-1878,  the  bat- 
l;  on  the  Caucasian  front  during  World 
hr  I,  and  finally  the  various  post-revolu- 
ii  operations  which  ended  with  the  con¬ 
idation  of  Soviet  rule  in  1921.  In  addi- 
ifi,  the  volume  familiarizes  the  reader 
(h  the  military  geography  of  the  Cau¬ 
cus  and  teaches  him  a  great  deal  about 
■rations  which,  in  difficult  terrain,  are 
ilertaken  with  poor  logistical  facilities, 
lose  interested  in  guerrilla  warfare  will 
il  the  work  particularly  rewarding,  yet 
.ucasian  military  history  also  is  instructive 
>ut  large-scale  land  and  combined  land- 
•  operations.  In  all  this  the  strategic 
:aificance  of  the  Caucasus  becomes  crys- 
:  clear. 

The  authors  may  not  be  overly  sophisti- 
:ed  in  matters  of  world  politics  and  revo- 
fion,  nor  do  they  pay  too  much  attention 
1  those  non-military  aspects  of  war  to 
’  ich  modern  literature  is  giving  a  per¬ 
ils  disproportionate  place.  Instead  they 
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stick  to  military  operations  in  the  conven¬ 
tional  sense  and  thus  produce  military  his¬ 
tory  at  its  best. 

The  professional  American  reader  must 
gaze  at  this  imposing  book  with  amazement 
and  envy;  amazement  at  the  realization 
that  in  our  era  there  still  should  be  living 
military  historians  who  do  not  select  a  best¬ 
seller  subject  and  who  do  not  attempt  to 
write  on  the  level  of  adolescents,  but  who 
are  sincerely  devoted  to  military  problems 
as  such;  and  envy  that  it  is  possible  in  a 
country  of  Western  civilization  to  publish 
a  technical  military  book  which  can  be  of 
interest  “only”  to  the  specialist  but  which 
nevertheless  is  illustrated  with  39  excellent 
maps  and  eight  full-page  photographs. 
Thus,  there  are  still  university  presses 
which  give  their  support  to  military  sci¬ 
ence,  although  in  doing  so  they  hardly  will 
be  able  to  “break  even.”  Congratulations 
to  Cambridge  University  Press!  I  am  just 
a  bit  perturbed  by  the  thought  that  it  prob¬ 
ably  would  have  been  impossible  to  publish 
this  volume  in  the  United  States.— Stefan 
T.  Possony. 

REVIEW  OF  BRITISH  MILITARY  MIGHT 
BRASSEY’S  ANNUAL,  1953.  Edited  by  Rear  Ad¬ 
miral  H.  G.  Thursfield.  The  Macmillan  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York,  1953.  512  Pages;  Illus¬ 

trated;  Index;  $9.50. 

The  1953  Brassey  is  divided  almost 
equally  into  four  parts:  a  catch-all  of  gen¬ 
eral  subjects  and  surveys;  a  navy,  an  army 
and  an  air  section;  and  a  reference  section. 

The  first  section  runs  down  a  general 
line  of  outstanding  topics  and  questions. 
General  Martin,  military  correspondent  of 
The  Daily  Telegraph,  in  surveying  “Com¬ 
monwealth  Strategy,”  points  out  that  the 
British  services  have  for  fourteen  years  been 
grievously  overstrained  in  a  variety  of  hot 
and  cold  wars;  that  a  stopping  point  must 
be  found,  and  yet  that  “our  salvation  and 
that  of  the  free  world  depends  absolutely 
on  our  maintaining  a  solid  front  with  the 
United  States— only  if  we  cooperate  mili¬ 
tarily  with  the  LInited  States  can  we  expect 
the  United  States  to  cooperate  economical¬ 
ly  with  us.”  The  solution  to  the  dilemma  of 
what  “must”  be  done  as  balanced  against 
“what  we  have  to  do  with”  seems,  in  Gen¬ 
eral  Martin’s  opinion,  to  be  to  include 
Germany  in  NATO  and  bury  “that  organi¬ 
sational  nightmare,  the  E.D.C.” 

In  a  very  reasoned  chapter  on  “Lightning 
Victory,”  J.  M.  Spaight,  an  airpower  au¬ 
thority  if  there  ever  was  one,  cautions 
against  being  lured  by  the  will-o’-the-wisp 
of  a  lightning  victory  in  the  next  war. 

The  chapters  mentioned  in  this  review 
touch  only  some  of  the  high  spots  in  this 
year’s  Brassey.  The  volume  as  a  whole, 
both  generally  and  specifically,  is  of  interest 
and  use  to  American  readers.  The  integra¬ 
tion  of  the  NATO  nations  makes  all  the 
larger  defense  problems  confronting  the 
British  forces  of  equal  interest  to  all  NATO 
members. 

It  is  difficult  to  close  a  review  of  Brassey’s 
Annual  without  wondering  why  the  Ameri¬ 
can  services  can’t  produce  an  equivalent. 
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Couldn’t  the  Association  of  the  U.S.  Army, 
the  Air  Force  Association,  the  U.  S.  Naval 
Institute,  the  Marine  Corps  Association  co¬ 
operate  on  such  a  venture?— r.g.m. 

FLANK  ATTACK  ON  GENERAL  MARSHALL 
THE  YALTA  BETRAYAL.  By  Felix  Wittmer.  Caxton 

Printers,  Ltd.,  1953.  136  Pages;  Index;  $1.25. 

Although  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  is  the 
main  object  of  Mr.  Wittmer’s  attack  in  this 
book,  a  considerable  part  of  his  barrage  falls 
on  the  war-time  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army. 
It  is  tragic  as  well  as  ironic  that  this  book 
should  have  appeared  in  the  same  month 
that  General  George  C.  Marshall  received 
the  Nobel  Peace  Prize  and  in  a  month 
when  both  Mr.  Truman  and  Mr.  Eisen¬ 
hower  felt  obliged  to  protest  against  the 
repeated  charge  that  he  "was  a  front  man 
for  traitors.” 

The  main  theme  of  Mr.  Wittmer’s  book 
is  that  Roosevelt  was  a  soft  touch  for  com¬ 
munists.  This  is  an  old  story.  The  new 
slant  is  that  the  strategy  of  a  direct  cross- 
Channel  attack  was  Marshall’s  principal 
contribution  to  the  help-Stalin  program. 
Few  readers  of  this  magazine  can  ever  be 
convinced  that  the  man  whom  President 
Eisenhower  called  “one  of  the  real  public 
servants  of  our  times”  was  as  stupid  or  ser¬ 
vile  as  Mr.  Wittmer  would  have  us  believe. 

The  way  in  which  Mr.  Wittmer  deals 
with  General  Marshall’s  career  and  actions 
shows  that  he  is  not  a  reliable  reporter  of 
events,  to  say  nothing  about  interpreting 
them.  Writing  of  the  appointment  of  Mar¬ 
shall  as  Chief  of  Staff  in  1939,  Mr.  Witt¬ 
mer  says:  “It  was  in  1939  that  Roosevelt 
made  a  decision  which,  for  a  considerable 
period  of  time,  was  to  turn  the  tables  of 
history  in  favor  of  the  Communist  World 
Revolution.  Over  the  heads  of  twenty  ma¬ 
jor  generals  and  fourteen  senior  brigadiers, 
George  Catlett  Marshall  was  made  Chief  of 
Staff.  Six  years  previously,  Marshall’s  nomi¬ 
nation  to  the  rank  of  general,  upon  the  ad¬ 
verse  routine  report  of  the  Inspector  Gen¬ 
eral,  had  been  blocked  by  the  champion  of 
anti-Communism,  General  Douglas  Mac- 
Arthur  ...”  The  implications  of  these 
strange  sentences  are  fantastic.  The  first  is 
that  the  Inspector  General  made  an  “adverse 
routine  report”  on  an  individual  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  a  promotion.  The  second  is  that 
whatever  action  General  MacArthur  took 
as  Chief  of  Staff  in  1933  on  Marshall’s 
nomination  as  a  brigadier  had  something 
to  do  with  the  issue  of  Communism. 

A  second  bit  of  “history”  which  will  be 
new  to  readers  of  Combat  Forces  Jour¬ 
nal  concerns  the  “anti-communist”  charac¬ 
ter  of  TORCH,  the  invasion  of  North 
Africa.  This,  Mr.  Wittmer  points  out,  was 
a  diversion  from  Marshall’s  pro-Soviet  strat¬ 
egy  of  a  cross-Channel  attack,  and  although 
he  is  elsewhere  busy  in  showing  that  Mr. 
Roosevelt  was  a  complete  dupe  to  Stalin,  in 
this  instance  he  holds  that  the  President 
"demonstrated  that  he  still  had  independ¬ 
ence  of  judgment  left  to  decide  against  the 
suicidal  .  .  .  operation  that  Marshall  and 
Stalin  urged.”  Then,  he  says,  "soon  after¬ 


wards,  Admiral  Leahy,  a  patriot  with  com¬ 
mon  sense,  was  made  chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  and,  at  least  nominally,  be¬ 
came  Marshall’s  superior.”  Here  the  im¬ 
plication  is  that  after  his  appointment, 
Admiral  Leahy’s  common  sense  and  patriot¬ 
ism  restrained  Marshall’s  impulses  to  con¬ 
duct  America’s  war  in  ways  favoring  the 
Kremlin.  The  author  does  not  seem  to 
know,  or  if  he  does,  he  makes  no  mention 
of  the  fact,  that  it  was  at  Marshall’s  re¬ 
peated  suggestion  that  Roosevelt  appointed 
Leahy. 

Admiral  Leahy’s  opinion  of  Marshall’s 
common  sense,  patriotism,  and  strategic 
gifts  are  reflected  on  many  pages  of  his 
memoirs.  Mr.  Wittmer  does  not  quote  any 
of  these  passages.  His  technique  of  distor¬ 
tion  favors  quoting  reputable  sources  such 
as  Leahy,  Stimson,  Sherwood,  Deane,  and 
Clark  to  document  unimportant  or  non- 
controversial  matters,  then,  when  he  really 
wants  to  put  over  a  fast  one,  he  drags  out 
a  dubious  group  of  “sources”  such  as  John 
T.  Flynn’s  The  Roosevelt  Myth  (Devin- 
Adair),  cited  six  times;  Major  Hamilton 
A.  Long’s  Americas  Tragedy  Today  (Post 
Printing  Company),  cited  nine  times;  and 
Alfred  Kohlberg’s  Stupidity,  Treason,  or 
Irrationality  (First  Congregational  Church, 
Los  Angeles,  California),  cited  twice.  Since 
there  are  only  103  citations  in  the  book, 
this  will  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  the 
usefulness  of  these  “sources.” 

These  are  times  of  extreme  political  bit¬ 
terness,  but  the  nation  is  indeed  in  mortal 
peril  if  soldiers  who  have  served  their 
country  with  singular  patriotism  and  self¬ 
lessness  are  made  the  objectives  of  attacks 
of  this  nature.— H.  A.  DeWeerd. 

USEFUL  STUDY  OF  SOVIET  GOVERNMENT 
HOW  RUSSIA  IS  RULED.  By  Merle  Fainsod.  Har¬ 
vard  University  Press,  1953.  575  Pages;  In¬ 
dex;  $7.50. 

This  imposing  volume  is  the  most  com¬ 
prehensive  and  useful  study  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Soviet  Russia  yet  to  appear  in 
print.  Dr.  Fainsod  discusses  the  social  and 
political  causes  of  the  Russian  revolution, 
the  pre-revolutionary  history  of  Bolshevism, 
the  communist  seizure  of  power  and  the 
consolidation  of  Soviet  rule.  He  analyses 
the  structure  of  the  communist  dictator¬ 
ship,  the  role  and  organization  of  the  Com¬ 
munist  Party  apparatus,  the  indoctrination 
of  Russian  youth,  the  party  command  set¬ 
up,  and  the  age,  professional  and  social 
composition  of  the  party.  Other  chapters 
are  devoted  to  the  various  Soviet  constitu¬ 
tions  and  to  the  glaring  contradictions  be¬ 
tween  these  constitutions  and  Soviet  reali¬ 
ties;  to  Soviet  bureaucracy;  to  controls  and 
tensions  in  Soviet  factories  and  agriculture; 
and  to  the  Soviet  armed  forces.  A  particu¬ 
larly  instructive  chapter  is  devoted  to  terror 
as  a  system  of  power. 

Dr.  Fainsod  has  mastered  the  relevant 
printed  sources  and  he  makes  full  use  of 
an  impressive  documentation.  In  addition, 
he  has  drawn  extensively  on  the  personal 
experiences  of  Russian  expatriates.  The 
skill  with  which  he  has  combined  the  his¬ 


torical  with  complementary  sociological  anc 
statistical  methods  is  impressive.  His  ob-jli 
jectivity  is  in  the  best  academic  traditior  i 
and  is  without  a  hint  of  whitewashing  oi  p 
wishful  thinking.  The  seamy  side  of  tht 
communist  dictatorship— which  so  often  ha: 
been  ignored  in  pseudo-scientific  writings- 
is  given  its  due  weight,  as  indeed  no  signif  i 
icant  factor  has  been  overlooked.  How  I 
Russia  is  Ruled  undoubtedly  will  become* 
the  standard  work  on  the  subject. 

This,  of  course,  does  not  mean  that  tht 
book  is  beyond  criticism.  His  chapters  or 
the  pre-revolutionary  and  revolutionary  his 
tory  of  Bolshevism  show  little  understand  I 
ing  of  Lenin’s  operational  practices  and  fai 
to  show  the  relations  between  Germany  ant 
the  Russian  revolutionaries.  The  chapte 
on  the  Russian  armed  forces  is  neither  u] 
to  date  nor  illuminating.  Surely  in  thi 
day  and  age,  it  would  have  been  necessar  jl 
to  pay  some  attention  to  the  Soviet  air  foro 
and  submarine  fleet.  There  would  havi 
been  a  need  to  describe  the  Soviet  “rule 
over  the  scientific  community.  The  fac 
that  the  Soviet  government  is  not  only  th< 
ruler  of  Russia  but  also  controls  a  world 
wide  revolutionary  movement  must  hav 
some  bearing  on  Soviet  governmental  prac 
tices,  but  it  is  ignored.  Perhaps  the  greates 
omission  is  the  failure  to  analyse  the  pei 
plexing  nationality  problem  systematical!} 
—Stefan  T.  Possony. 
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WITNESS  TO  THE  19 17  REVOLUTION 
IN  THE  WORKSHOP  OF  THE  REVOLUTION.  B 

I.  N.  Steinberg.  Rinehart  &  Co.,  1953.  30 

Pages;  Index;  $4.00. 

The  author  of  this  book  served  betwee, 
December  1917  and  March  1918  as  corr 
missar  of  justice  in  the  Russian  goverr 
ment.  He  is  the  only  survivor  of  Lenin 
revolutionary  cabinet.  Mr.  Steinberg  is  nt 
a  Bolshevik  but  a  member  of  the  left  win 
of  the  Social  Revolutionary  Party,  the  onl 
Russian  party  which  was  ever  blind  enoug 
to  enter  into  a  coalition  with  the  Bolshi 
viks.  Steinberg  and  his  comrades  left  th 
government  in  protest  against  Bolshevi 
terror  and  Lenin’s  signing  of  the  Bres 
Litovsk  treaty.  Their  political  careers  ende 
in  prison,  yet  to  the  very  end  the  authc 
and  his  group  stood  ready  to  defend  th 
“revolution.”  To  this  day,  the  author  seen 
to  think  that  1917  marked  a  milestone  i 
the  history  of  human  progress. 

The  book  presents  some  materials  aboi 
the  activities,  hopes  and  disappointmen 
of  the  left  social  revolutionaries.  It  also  n 
counts  some  of  the  incidents  of  early  Bo 
shevik  terror.  It  might  have  been  expectej 
that  Steinberg  would  present  new  info 
mation  about  the  events  of  1918.  For  e: 
ample,  it  would  have  been  useful  if  1 
had  shed  additional  light  on  the  reasoi 
why  the  Soviets  signed  the  Brest-Litov: 
treaty.  LInfortunately  there  is  very  litt 
in  the  book  which  is  of  real  interest.  T1 
book  suggests  that  the  author  is  a  coi 
fused  man  who  knows  that  the  revolutic 
has  gone  bankrupt  but  who  clearly  do* 
not  understand  why  this  was  inevitable. 
Stefan  T.  Possony. 
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BOOKS  RECEIVED 


[lE  ARAB  WORLD:  Past,  Present,  and 
future.  By  Nejla  Izzeddin.  Henry  Reg- 
iery  Company,  1953.  412  Pages;  Illus¬ 
trated;  Index;  $6.50.  The  history  of  a 
people  who  occupy  one  of  the  most 
itally  strategic  regions  of  the  world. 

■  E  PISTOL  SHOOTER’S  BOOK:  A 
idodem  Encyclopedia.  By  Lt.  Col. 
Charles  Askins.  The  Stackpole  Com- 
any,  1953.  347  Pages;  Illustrated;  In- 
iex;  $6.00.  The  pistol  shooter’s  bible, 
overing  every  phase  of  the  subject,  by 
n  authority  and  expert. 

FOND  CONTAINMENT.  By  Wil- 
am  Henry  Chamberlin.  Henry  Reg- 
ery  Company,  1953.  406  Pages;  Index; 
5.00.  The  story  of  the  cold  war;  how  it 
jegan,  why  it  was  unavoidable,  how  it 
an  be  won. 

i 

LAND:  White  Eagle  On  A  Red  Field, 
iy  Samuel  L.  Sharp.  Harvard  Univer- 
ty  Press,  1953.  338  Pages;  Index; 
5.00.  A  review  of  ten  centuries  of 
,'olish  history  that  explains  the  recur- 
mce  of  tragic  complications  in  the  po- 
tical  life  of  a  country  without  natural 
fontiers. 

LING  UNLIMITED.  By  Lloyd  Mor- 
s  and  Kendall  Smith.  The  Macmillan 
Company,  1953.  417  Pages;  Illustrated; 
odex;  $6.50.  The  story  of  American 
Viation  from  Kitty  Hawk  to  supersonics. 

E  ORIGINS  OF  SOVIET-AMERI- 
:AN  DIPLOMACY.  By  Robert  Paul 
rowder.  Princeton  University  Press, 
>953.  256  Pages;  Index;  $5.00.  A  nar- 
itive  account  of  the  events  which  led  to 
le  recognition  of  the  USSR  by  the 
ISA  in  1933. 

E  WORLD  BENEATH  THE  SEA. 
y  Otis  Barton.  Thomas  Y.  Crowell 
.'ompany,  1953.  246  Pages;  Illustrated; 
3.50.  The  story  of  the  deepest  dive 
/er  made  by  man— 4,500  feet. 

IMATE,  VEGETATION  &  MAN.  By 
eonard  Hadlow.  Philosophical  Library, 
953.  288  Pages;  Illustrated;  Index; 

4.75.  A  textbook  on  the  influence  of 
imate  upon  life  on  the  earth— plant, 
hmal,  and  human. 

RCED  HEARTS  AND  TRUE  LOVE, 
y  Hanns  Ebensten.  Derek  Verschoyle, 
953.  96  Pages;  Illustrated;  $3.00.  An 
lustrated  history  of  the  origin  and  de- 
dopment  of  European  tattooing  and  a 
irvey  of  its  present  state. 

[>.  ARMY  IN  WORLD  WAR  II:  The 
uartermaster  Corps:  Organization,  Sup- 
y  and  Services,  Volume  I.  By  Dr.  Ema 
isch.  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Military 
listory,  Department  of  the  Army.  418 
ages;  Illustrated;  Index;  $3.25. 

RCHING  BANDS:  How  to  Organize 
id  Develop  Them.  By  Kenneth  Hjel- 
ervik  and  Richard  C.  Berg.  A.  S. 
arnes  and  Company.  301  Pages;  Illus- 
ated;  Index;  $3.75. 

IABILITATION  OF  THE  PHYSI- 
ALLY  HANDICAPPED,  revised  edi- 
an.  By  Henry  H.  Kessler.  Columbia 
niversity  Press.  275  Pages;  Index; 
LOO. 


In 

Review 


With  the  widely  divergent  reading  tastes  of  our  editorial  staff,  it  is  not  often 

that  we  find  complete  unanimity  of  opinion  on  any  one  book.  However,  I 
have  gotten  more  unsolicited  commendations  for  Russian  Assignment  ($5.75) 
by  Vice  Admiral  Leslie  C.  Stevens  than  any  book  in  recent  months.  Admiral 
Stevens  spent  two  years  as  our  Naval  Attache  in  Moscow  and  few  observers 
of  the  Soviet  scene  have  used  their  tours  as  well.  He  obviously  has  a  keen 
and  agile  mind  and  an  immense  curiosity  for  background  and  detail. 

Lunching  with  two  distinguished  retired  officers  the  other  day,  I  was  im¬ 
pressed  by  their  discussion  about  what  the  new  law  set  up  in  the  way  of 
survivors’  benefits  for  the  kin  of  service  personnel.  Until  then,  I  hadn’t 
been  aware  that  there  was  much  confusion  on  the  subject.  A  few  days  later 
I  received  from  Captain  R.  L.  Walter  a  paper-bound  pamphlet  he  had  pre¬ 
pared  entitled,  How  Your  Retirement  Pay  Can  Provide  Survivors'  Benefits 
($1.00),  which  is  a  study  of  the  Uniformed  Services  Contingency  Option 
Act  of  1953  and  describes  its  ramifications  in  useful  detail.  I  am  recommend¬ 
ing  it  to  my  luncheon  companions. 

Lt.  Gen.  Lucian  K.  Truscott  is  the  latest  of  the  high-ranking  officers  to  get  his 
memoirs  into  print.  His  book  Command  Missions  ($7.50)  is  due  for  pub¬ 
lication  late  this  month,  and  after  reading  the  galley  proofs,  our  judgment 
is  that  the  book  will  attract  considerable  attention.  We’ll  have  a  full  review 
of  the  book  in  an  early  issue. 

True  adventure  stories  these  days  usually  appear  somewhat  pale  beside  the 
prolific  efforts  of  our  science-fictioneers.  However,  Leonard  Clark,  an  ex¬ 
plorer  who  calls  San  Francisco  home,  has  just  published  an  account  of  his 
hair-raising  experiences  in  the  Peruvian  jungle  that  will  keep  the  most 
ardent  adventure  fan  on  pins  and  needles.  In  The  Rivers  Ran  East  Clark 
tells  of  his  six  months’  trek  through  tortuous  jungle  of  the  Gran  Pajonal, 
east  of  the  Peruvian  Andes,  where  he  was  searching  for  hidden  treasure 
among  the  lost  Seven  Cities  of  Cibola. 


There  are  two  current  items  of  interest  concerning  the  monumental  history 
of  the  U.S.  Army  in  World  War  II  being  published  by  the  Chief  of  Mili¬ 
tary  History.  A  new  volume,  The  Fall  of  the  Philippines  ($5.25),  by  Dr. 
Louis  Morton,  makes  its  appearance  this  month  and  the  popular  Cross-Chan¬ 
nel  Attack  ($6.75)  which  has  been  out  of  print  is  again  available  with  a 
revised  insert. 

Service  personnel  in  particular  should  be  interested  in  the  new  Columhia- 
Viking  Desk  Encyclopedia  ($7.95;  thumb-indexed  $8.95)  edited  by  William 
Bridgewater.  This  1 100-page  volume  is  a  condensation  of  the  highly  popular 
one-volume  Columbia  Encyclopedia  which  has  been  out  for  several  years. 
The  stated  purpose  of  the  book  is  to  provide  “basic  essential  information 
in  all  fields  of  knowledge  ”— and  the  mission  has  been  accomplished  ad¬ 
mirably.  Here’s  a  chance  to  get  a  modern  encyclopedia  that  is  both  inex¬ 
pensive  monevwise  and  economical  from  the  size  and  weight  standpoint. 

Somewhere  in  our  editor’s  wastebasket  lie  a  few  lines  we  devoted  a  while 
back  to  a  book  we  enjoyed  thoroughly  and  should  recommend.  I  refer  to 
Charles  A.  Lindbergh’s  The  Spirit  of  St.  Louis  ($5.00).  Everyone  recognizes 
that  the  story  of  Lindbergh’s  solo  flight  across  the  Atlantic  in  the  single- 
engined  monoplane  Spirit  of  St.  Louis  is  indeed  story  material  of  the 
first  caliber.  However,  what  impressed  me  most  in  reading  this  book  was 
the  fine  style  in  which  it  is  written.  It  holds  the  reader’s  attention.— R.F.C. 
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Selected  Books  For  Military  Readers 


ALL  TITLES  ARE  AVAILABLE  FOR  IMMEDIATE  SHIPMENT 


W/Z/r'/// 


World  War 


Admiralties  (Historical  Division) . 50 

Army  Air  Force  in  World  War  II 
(Craven  &  Cate) 

Vol.  I  Plans  and  Early  Operations.  .  8.50 

Vol.  II  Europe:  Torch  to  Point  Blank  8.50 
Vol.  Ill  Europe:  Argument  to  VE  Day  8.50 

Vol.  IV  Guadalcanal  to  Saipan .  8.50 

Vol.  V  Pacific:  Matterhorn  to 

Nagasaki .  8.50 


Bastogne  (Marshall)  (cloth)  .  3.00 

(paper)  . 25 

Bradley:  A  Soldier’s  Story  (Bradley) .  .  .  5.00 

Calculated  Risk  (Clark)  .  5.00 

Churchill's  Memoirs  (Churchill) 

Vol.  I  The  Gathering  Storm .  6.00 

Vol.  II  Their  Finest  Hour .  6.00 

Vol.  Ill  The  Grand  Alliance .  6.00 

Vol.  IV  The  Hinge  of  Fate .  6.00 

Vol.  V  Closing  the  Ring .  6.00 

Vol.  VI  Triumph  and  Tragedy .  6.00 

Command  Missions  (Truscott)  .  7.50 

Crusade  in  Europe  (Eisenhower) .  2.98 

Fleet  Admiral  King  (King)  .  7.50 

Forrestal  Diaries  (Millis) .  5.00 

Four  Stars  of  Hell  (Critchell)  .  3.75 

From  Down  Under  to  Nippon  (Krueger)  6.50 
History  of  Marine  Aviation  in  World 

War  II  (Sherrod)  .  6.50 

History  of  U.  S.  Marines  in  World 
War  II  (Historical  Division) 

Battle  for  Tarawa .  1-50 

Bougainville  and  the  Northern 

Solomons .  2.00 

The  Guadalcanal  Campaign .  4.25 

Saipan:  The  Beginning  of  the  End.  .  .  3.25 

The  Defense  of  Wake .  1-25 

Assault  on  Peleliu .  2.50 

Seizure  of  Tinian . 2.50 

Marine  Aviation  in  the  Philippines.  .  .  2.50 

Marines  in  the  Central  Solomons .  2.75 

Campaign  in  New  Britain .  3.75 


SEND  PAYMENT  with  your  order 
and  we  send  you  Bonus  Coupons 
worth  15%  of  your  order. 


Please  include  25c  handling 
charge  with  all  orders. 


History  of  U.  S.  Naval  Operations  in 
World  War  II  (Morison) 

Vol.  I  Battle  for  the  Atlantic 

Vol.  II  Operations  in  North 

African  Waters  . 

Vol.  Ill  Rising  Sun  in  the  Pacific.  . 
Vol.  IV  Coral  Sea,  Midway  and 

Submarine  Actions . 

Vol.  V  Struggle  for  Guadalcanal.. 

Vol.  VI  Breaking  the  Bismarcks 

Barrier  . 

Vol.  VII  Aleutians,  Gilberts  & 

Marshalls  . 

Vol.  VIII  New  Guinea  &  the 

Marianas  . 

Island  Victory  Marshall  (cloth)  . 

(paper) . 

Iwo  Jima  (paper)  . 

Life’s  Picture  History  of  World  War  II. 

Makin  (Historical  Division)  . 

Omaha  Beachhead  (Historical  Division) 
Patton  and  His  Third  Army  (Wallace)  . 

Salerno  (Historical  Division)  . 

Small  Unit  Actions  (Historical  Division) 

St.  Lo  (Historical  Division) . 

Strange  Alliance,  The  (Deane)  . 

Struggle  for  Europe  (Wilmot) . 

To  Bizerte  (Historical  Division)  . 

U.  S.  Army  in  World  War  II  (OCMH) 
Approach  to  the  Philippines  (Smith)  . 
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6.00 

6.00 

6.00 

6.00 


6.00 

6.00 

6.00 

2.00 
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Washington  Command  Post  (Cline)  .  .  3.2' 
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Uncommon  Valor  .  3.( 
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Glory  Road  (Catton)  . 4.' 
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PURPOSES  AND  OBJECTIVES 


of  the 


ASSOCIATION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  ARMY 


Adopted  1 4  December  1 953  by  the  Executive  Council  of  the  Association  of  the  U.  S.  Army 


PURPOSES 


J.HE  Association  shall  be  an  organization  wherein  all 
who  are  in  accord  with  its  objectives  may  join  in  the  ex¬ 
change  of  ideas  and  information  on  military  matters,  and 
in  fostering,  supporting,  and  advocating  the  legitimate 
and  proper  role  of  the  Army  of  the  United  States  and  of 
all  its  elements,  branches,  and  components  in  providing 
lor  and  assuring  the  Nation's  military  security. 


OBJECTIVES 


1HE  objectives  of  the  Association  shall  be  to  encourage 
and  foster  for  all  elements,  branches,  and  components  of 
the  Army  of  the  United  States,  and  for  such  veterans’  and 
unit  organizations  as  may  be  appropriate: 

The  dissemination  of  information  relating  to 
history,  activities,  problems,  and  plans. 

Ehe  exchange  of  ideas  on  and  discussion  of 
military  matters. 

The  perpetuation  of  those  Army  and  unit  tra¬ 
ditions  that  contribute  to  esprit  de  corps  and  su¬ 
perior  performance  of  duty. 

1  he  cultivation  of  cordial  relations  among  the 
several  armed  services  and  with  the  public. 

I  he  promotion,  attainment,  and  preservation 
of  high  professional  standards. 


INSTRUMENTALITIES 


JL HE  primary  instrumentality  for  the  carrying  out  of  the 
purposes  and  the  attainment  of  the  objectives  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  shall  be  the  publication  of  its  magazine,  Combat 
forces  Journal.  The  secondary  instrumentalities  of  the 
Association  for  the  carrying  out  of  its  purposes  and  the 
attainment  of  its  objectives  shall  be  the  preparation,  pub¬ 
lication,  and  distribution  of  military  books,  and  the  per¬ 
formance  of  related  activities  in  fact  contributing  to  the 
Association’s  stated  aims. 


TRACTOR  SHOVEL 
DOES  MANY  JOBS 

on  the  Post.. in  the  Field 


Whether  at  a  permanent  camp  or  under  field  con¬ 
ditions,  the  Allis-Chalmers  HD-5G  Tractor  Shovel 
is  always  busy  because  it  does  so  many  jobs  so 
well.  This  40-hp.  crawler,  with  its  wide  range  of 
front-end  attachments,  digs,  carries,  dumps,  stock¬ 
piles,  spreads  or  loads  materials  of  all  kinds  ...  is 
easily  transported  from  job  to  job  on  a  trailer. 


TRENCHES  AND  BACKFILLS  —  Trench  Hoe  attachment  digs 
narrow  flat-bottom  ditches  to  a  depth  of  8  ft.  Shovel  at¬ 
tachment  may  be  used  to  unload  pipe,  backfill  or  load 
surplus  material. 


PREPARES  NEW  CAMP  SITES — Fills  in  gulleys,  clears  land, 
landscapes,  using  either  standard  1-yd.  bucket  or  dozer 
attachment.  Packs  and  levels  ground  with  16,200-lb. 
weight. 


BUILDS,  MAINTAINS  ROADS  AND  STREETS  —  Excavates 
and  loads  dirt,  cleans  and  widens  ditches,  builds  up  should¬ 
ers,  does  all  cut  and  fill  work. 


MAKES  SANITARY  FILL  —  Builds  ramps  or  digs  trenches, 
compacts  refuse,  then  covers  with  dirt  to  complete  the  job. 
Also  loads  sludge  at  disposal  plants. 


CLEARS  SNOW  —  Cleans  off  drives,  parade  grounds,  air 
strips  and  parking  areas.  Loads  snow  from  curbs  fast  with 
big,  2-yd.  light  materials  bucket. 


STOCKPILES,  RECLAIMS,  LOADS  —  Excavates  and  stock¬ 
piles  sand  and  gravel,  handles  coal  and  other  bulk  ma¬ 
terials,  loads  to  dumping  height  of  9  ft. 


Other  attachments  include  Lift  Fork,  Narrow 
Bucket,  Rock  Bucket,  Rock  Fork,  Tine  Fork,  Crane 
Hook  and  Drag  Bucket.  Attachments  may  be  in¬ 
terchanged  in  about  20  minutes  by  simply  remov¬ 
ing  and  replacing  four  pins.  Each  change  offers 
a  new  list  of  Tractor  Shovel  uses.  Tractor  Shovels 
are  also  available  for  the  three  larger  Allis-Chalmers 
tractors  with  capacities  up  to  4  cu.  yd. 
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Mining  and  Smelting  Co.,  Ltd.  Here  the  company’s  big 
S-55  is  unloaded  on  a  narrow  ledge  at  6000  feet,  where 
crews  are  making  an  extensive  geophysical  survey. 


AIRBORNE  EXPLORER— Rugged  dependability  of  Sikorsky 
helicopters  in  wilderness  operations  is  again  being  demon¬ 
strated  in  northern  Canada,  this  time  by  Hudson  Bay 


INTERNATIONAL  SERVICE— Airline  passengers  whose  traas- 
atlantic  flights  begin  or  end  at  Brussels  can  now  have 
the  additional  advantage  of  SABENA  Belgian  Airlines 
international  passenger  helicopter  service,  in  big  S-55s, 
from  Brussels  to  Antwerp  and  Rotterdam:  to  Liege, 


ARCTIC  ANGEL— Greenland  Eskimos,  displaced  80  miles 
further  north  by  the  air  base  at  Thule,  are  aided  by 
Danish  technicians  flown  in  by  Sikorsky  helicopter. 
Such  mercy  missions  are  routine  for  Thule-based  Air 
Force  H-19s,  which  have  flown  as  far  as  200  miles  into 
the  icy  Arctic  wastes  of  Greenland  on  daring  rescue  flights. 
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NEWEST  SERVICE — A  big  Sikorsky  S-55  is  the 
newest  aircraft  to  join  the  National  Airlines 
fleet.  The  10-passenger  helicopter  currently 
is  based  in  the  Miami,  Florida  area,  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  airline’s  North-South  trunk¬ 
lines.  National’s  Sikorsky  is  the  first  large 
helicopter  thus  far  put  into  operation  by  a 
major  scheduled  American  passenger  airline. 


SIKORSKY  AIRCRAFT 

BRIDGEPORT,  CONNECTICUT 
One  of  the  Four  Divisions  of  United  Aircraft  Corporation 
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moment 

in 

history 


are  looking  at  1/1000  of  a  second  in  the  history  of 
aviation.  It  occurred  at  a  fraction  past  4:31  p.m.  on 
January  20,  1949. 

i  This  was  the  Zero  moment  which  marked  the  official 
launching  of  the  first  successful  pilotless  bomber  to  be 
approved  by  the  U.  S.  Air  Force— the  Martin  B-61 
Matador. 

The  picture  is  historic  for  a  very  significant  reason:  it  re¬ 
cords  the  tradition-shattering  payoff  of  an  entirely  new 
development  in  the  aircraft  industry,  known  as  Martin 
Systems  Engineering.  This  is  a  science  and  a  method  ol 


developing  spaceborne  systems  as  total  solutions  of  Oper¬ 
ations  problems. 

The  Martin  Matador  is  far  more  than  the  thing  you 
glimpse  here.  Behind  it  is  an  integrated  network  of  fa¬ 
cilities  designed  to  give  this  important  new  weapon  sim¬ 
plicity  of  operation  and  extreme  mobility.  I  hese 
components  add  up  to  the  total  solution  of  one  of  the 
most  formidable  security  problems  of  our  time. 

They  also  add  up  to  one  of  today’s  most  important  devel¬ 
opments:  the  full  story  of  Martin  Systems  Engineering. 

You  will  hear  more  about  Martin ! 
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THE  GLENN  L.  MARTIN  COMPANY 

BALTIMORE  •  MARYLAND 
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CBR  Training 
To  the  Editors: 

Lt.  Colonel  Eben  F.  Swift’s  article  “Di¬ 
vision  Objective”  [October  issue]  is  very 
interesting  and  presents  the  important 
point  that  first  things  must  come  first  in  our 
training.  However,  I  take  exception  to  his 
classing  CBR  warfare  in  the  “nice  to  know” 
ring. 

Chemical  warfare  is  such  a  potentially 
powerful  field  that  any  commander  who 
did  not  insure  that  his  men  could  operate 
under  these  conditions  would  be  guilty  of 
criminal  negligence.  Just  the  fact  that 
about  one-third  of  all  casualties  among 
U.S.  troops  in  World  War  I  were  from 
chemical  agents,  although  the  percentage 
of  gas-shell  fire  was  far  below  this,  is  dra¬ 
matic  indication  of  this  fact.  And  chemical 
warfare  has  advanced  far  since  then.  Rap¬ 
idly  acting  chemical  agents  could  cause  a 
collapse  of  our  lines  in  contact  with  the 
enemy  if  our  troops  are  not  properly 
trained. 

This  training  must  be  more  than  the 
ability  “.  .  .  to  put  on  and  take  off  his  gas 


mask  .  .  .”.  Our  soldier  must  be  able  to 
accomplish  his  mission  under  CBR  condi¬ 
tions.  This  means  he  must  have  training 
and  experience  in  performing  his  mission 
under  these  conditions.  .  .  .  When  your 
soldier  is  firing  his  weapon,  individual  or 
crew  served,  subject  him  to  a  chemical  at¬ 
tack,  and  have  him  complete  his  mission. 
When  he  is  on  a  unit  problem  of  any  type, 
let  him  encounter  chemical  agents  and  see 
if  he  can  accomplish  his  mission.  .  .  . 

...  By  proper  integration  of  CBR  train¬ 
ing,  the  necessity  of  allotting  special  train¬ 
ing  hours  to  CBR  warfare  can  be  greatly 
reduced.  This  means  that  “required”  hours, 
which  are  the  bane  of  the  unit  commander, 
can  be  reduced.  The  only  extra  time  and 
work  required  will  fall  on  the  shoulders  of 
the  Chemical  Corps  officers  and  noncom¬ 
missioned  officers. 

I’ll  admit  that  until  CBR  warfare  is 
actually  used,  our  training  should  be  at  the 
minimum  which  will  insure  that  we  do  not 
suffer  a  military  catastrophe,  but  we  must 
not  reduce  it  beyond  that  point.  Just  be¬ 
cause  chemical  warfare  has  been  used  only 
sporadically  since  World  War  I  does  not 


ASSOCIA  TION  AFFAIRS 


AT  the  regular  quarterly  meeting 
on  14  December  1953,  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Council  of  the  Association 
of  the  U.  S.  Army  elected  Colonel 
Arthur  Symons,  Arty-USAR,  Sec¬ 
retary-General  Manager  of  the  As¬ 
sociation  for  a  term  ending  on  30 
June  1954.  Colonel  Symons  had 
been  acting  secretary  and  general 
manager  since  the  death  of  Colonel 
Joseph  I.  Greene  on  25  June  1953. 

Colonel  Symons  will  continue 
the  present  management  of  the 
Combat  Forces  Journal  with 
himself  as  publisher,  John  B. 
Spore  as  editor  and  Colonel  Rob¬ 
ert  F.  Cocklin,  Arty-NGUS,  as 
Business  Manager.  Colofiel  Cock¬ 
lin  is  also  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  ALISA. 

The  Council  adopted  a  State¬ 
ment  of  Purposes  and  Objectives 
of  the  Association  which  had  been 
prepared  by  a  committee  headed 
by  Major  General  George  C.  Stew¬ 
art,  LISA.  The  statement  appears 
on  the  inside  front  cover  of  this 
issue. 


The  Council  reviewed  the  cur¬ 
rent  financial  affairs  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  magazine  with  Colonel 
Symons  and  his  staff  and  approved 
the  measures  that  were  being  taken 
to  strengthen  the  Association.  It 
approved  the  staff’s  plans  for  a 
vigorous  campaign  to  increase  the 
circulation  of  the  magazine. 

The  Council  also  discussed  the 
editorial  policies  the  magazine 
should  follow  to  carry  out  the  new¬ 
ly  adopted  Statement  of  Objec¬ 
tives. 

Maj.  Gen.  Robert  N.  Young 
was  elected  Vice  President  of 
the  Association,  replacing  General 
John  E.  Hull,  who  resigned  when 
he  left  Washington  to  go  to  Tokyo. 

New  members  elected  to  fill  va¬ 
cancies  on  the  Executive  Council 
are:  Lieutenant  General  Williston 
B.  Palmer,  Major  General  James 
C.  Fry,  Major  General  Arthur  G. 
Trudeau,  Colonel  Dennis  M. 
Moore  and  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Francis  X.  Bradley. 
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mean  that  when  the  chips  are  down  and 
nations  are  in  a  death  struggle  a  weapon  ol 
this  potential  will  be  ignored. 

Col.  J.  H.  Rothschili 
Office  of  the  Chemical  Officer 
Hq,  U.S.  Army  Forces,  Far  East 
APO  343.  c/o  PM,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Efficiency  Reports 
To  the  Editors: 

Regarding  Major  General  Bergin’s  ar 
tide,  “The  New  Officer  Efficiency  Report? 
in  the  October  issue: 

That  new  report  fails  to  take  into  com 
sideration  several  important  items.  Oni 
which  has  been  talked  about  in  the  Arm] 
for  many  years  is  what  the  enlisted  mei 
think  of  the  officer.  The  other  has  to  d< 
with  adverse  comments  by  the  rater. 

We  have  one  very  bad  basic  fault  ii 
America:  jealousy.  Many  a  fine  officer  ha 
been  ruined  by  the  adverse  ratings  of  ;< 
jealous  commander  or  rater.  For  instance 
I  know  of  one  commander  who  was  unfi 
to  be  an  officer  because  he  was  the  mos; 
unscrupulous  person  I  ever  knew.  He  de 
tested  anyone  who  was  honest  or  efficient 

Good  noncoms  have  been  known  to  bi 
denied  commissions  because  someone  couL 
block  them;  the  someone  being  either  t 
higher  noncom  or  a  warrant  officer. 

Major  General  Bergin’s  report  is  finr ! 
But  to  make  efficiency  reports  better  therl 
must  be  several  additions.  One  is  fror 
people  serving  under  the  rated  officer, 
believe  that  selected  enlisted  men  shoul 
be  trained  to  rate  officers  from  inform; 
conversations  they  hold  with  a  percentage 
of  those  serving  under  the  officer  bein 
rated.  Another  is  to  obtain  a  rating  of  th[ 
rating  officer:  his  attitude  toward  other 
especially  his  fairness.  The  report  migh 
even  contain  an  additional  entry  like  thi: 
“In  event  of  any  adverse  comment,  do  yo 
hold  any  personal  animus  toward  this  off 
cer?” 

The  only  one  who  could  give  an  acci 
rate  rating  of  any  of  us  is  God,  and  He  h; 
certainly  put  a  big  challenge  in  our  hanc 
in  rating  others. 

Maj.  Leon  C.  W.  Kettrin 
SigC-USAR 
1118  Clymena  Drive 
Toledo  12,  O. 

Stamp  of  Approval 
To  the  Editors: 

I  was  greatly  impressed  with  the  articl 
“The  Aviation  Company:  To  Be  or  Not 
Be?”  in  the  December  issue.  This  artic 
clearly  reflects  growth  and  understand 
of  the  principles  of  employment  of  aircra 
and  the  inherent  problems  of  maintenanc 
For  flexibility  of  employment  and  efficie 
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ilization  of  equipment  and  personnel  the 
loption  of  the  aviation  company  is  indi¬ 
ted. 

It  is  encouraging  to  note  that  those  prin- 
:>les,  long  recognized  by  the  USAF  and 
i  parent  organizations,  still  apply  and  the 
:ution  is  logically  that  employed  by  the 
.>AF  in  Tactical  Air  Command’s  support- 
g  field  forces. 

Lt.  Col.  “Blow  up  your  Commander” 
:bert  B.  Rigg  will  always  have  trouble 
ch  “metal  crystallization”  when  dealing 
>:h  a  metal  in  a  solid  state. 

Lt.  Col.  William  H.  McGuire 
USAF 

.ngley  Air  Force  Base,  Va. 

'rise 

l  the  Editors: 

Having  been  enrolled  in  the  advance 
ftrse  SigC  ROTC  I  find  it  doubly  neces- 
to  renew  my  subscription  to  your 
rgazine.  I  can  find  only  the  highest 
1  ise  for  your  magazine  .  .  .  Being  a  stu- 
lt,  I  realize  there  is  no  actual  substitute 
^military  experience.  Armchair  general- 
|p  is  an  easy  attitude  to  fall  into.  From 
I  limited  observations  I’ve  been  able  to 
:ke  both  at  Worcester  Tech  and  at  The 
#del,  it  is  my  belief  that  the  Army  offi- 
e  corps  like  that  of  the  other  services  is 
itivated  by  ideals  of  service  and  self 
rifice  above  and  beyond  that  of  any  other 
jfessional  group  I  know  of.  That  a  career 
:he  Army  is  difficult  and  unrewarding  in 
:  materialistic  sense  is  sometimes  difficult 
^ace  up  to  when  a  person  such  as  myself 
:ipares  it  with  civilian  professional  pur- 

r 

t  is  undeniable  that  the  Army  is  a  sys- 
i  .  .  .  To  a  person  contemplating  a 
litary  career,  this  might  very  well  be  the 
Ke  or  break  of  it— specifically  whether 
not  he  can  understand  the  system,  ad- 
J  to  it  and  submerge  his  personal  ambi¬ 
ts  to  the  task  of  doing  his  assignment  to 
ibest  of  his  ability.  .  .  . 

Robert  B.  Brodie 

ircester,  Mass. 

<a  Soldier 
the  Editors: 

i 

lack  in  the  occupation  days  of  1946,  a 
fctenant  colonel  wrote  a  piece  in  Pacific 
t  s  and  Stripes  in  which  he  lamented  the 
•:  of  courtesy,  pride  in  uniform  and  dis¬ 
ine  among  enlisted  men  he  encoun- 
;d.  There  was  something  the  matter 
1  them,  he  said.  They  weren’t  the  same 
'iers  their  older  brothers  had  been  in 
>rld  War  II. 

i  private  first  class  replied  a  few  days 
lr-  The  teen-age  soldiers  of  1946,  the 
L  wrote,  were  the  same  raw  material  of 
ch  American  armies  had  been  built  for 
Orations.  If  they  weren’t  turning  into 
1  bind  of  soldiers  their  brothers  and 
ers  had  been,  then  their  leaders,  in- 
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eluding  the  lieutenant  colonel,  had  better 
look  to  their  business.  They,  and  they 
alone,  were  responsible  for  the  standards  of 
discipline. 

Something  of  this  “put  your  own  house 
in  order  first  philosophy  applies,  I  think, 
to  the  slump  in  service  morale  deplored  so 
much  of  late  in  service  publications  and 
in  the  newspapers. 

Without  a  doubt,  commissaries,  housing, 
dependent  care  and  other  so-called  “fringe 
benefits  play  a  big  part  in  making  the 
service  a  desirable  career,  and  can  be  pro¬ 
vided  only  by  an  awakened  public  and  by 
Congress.  But  the  major  part,  I  think,  in 
this  work  of  building  esprit  de  corps  can 
be  done  by  we  who  are  the  service. 

Neither  Congress  nor  the  public  had  a 
thing  to  do  with  taking  the  heart  and  the 
spirit  out  of  our  units.  Certain  unfortunate 
policies  and  “tools  of  management”  did 
that.  Those  machine-age  monsters  were  not 
forced  on  the  service.  They  were  adopted. 

A  military  unit  is  not  a  corporation.  It 
is  a  thing  of  flesh  and  blood,  and  if  it  is 
torn  to  pieces  every  three  months  it  will 
never  grow  into  maturity,  not  in  a  million 
years.  Only  the  service  itself  can  bring  this 
condition  to  an  end. 

And  what  about  the  public’s  attitude  to¬ 
ward  the  man  in  uniform?  The  PFC  men¬ 
tioned  earlier  claimed  that  the  officer  who 
had  the  ability  to  command  respect  would 
get  it.  So  it  is  in  our  relations  with  the 
public.  The  good  man  has  ever  won  the 
respect  of  his  fellows,  of  all  who  themselves 
were  basically  good. 

Granted,  our  sins  are  no  worse  than 
those  of  our  brethren  in  mufti.  However, 
we  lay  claim,  and  rightly  so,  to  a  nobility 
of  purpose  that  is  over  and  above  the 
normal  pursuits  of  men. 

If  this  be  so,  then  let  us  present  our¬ 
selves  as  befits  our  ideals  and  our  traditions. 

When  we  have  once  again  made  our 
units  living  organisms  rather  than  ma¬ 
chines,  when  we  have  demonstrated  by 
outstanding  example  that  we  are  truly  of¬ 
ficers  and  gentlemen,  soldiers  and  guardians 
of  the  truth  and  the  good,  then,  I  think, 
the  problem  of  morale,  of  esprit,  and  the 
concurrent  problem  of  public  esteem,  shall 
have  passed  into  oblivion. 

Lt.  William  V.  Kennedy 
ANGUS 
Limestone  Air  Force  Base 
Limestone,  Maine 

CCC  Veterans 
To  the  Editor: 

A  newborn  Civilian  Conservation  Corps 
veterans  association  has  been  organized. 
Former  Senator  Gerald  P.  Nye  of  North 
Dakota  is  the  president,  and  Mr.  Daniel 
W.  Bell,  former  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  is  treasurer. 

Former  members  of  the  CCC  and  Army 
officers  and  men  who  served  with  the  Corps 
are  invited  to  join.  The  organization  is 
pledged  to  promote  conservation  of  human 
resources  and  natural  resources  and  com- 
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Next  Month’s  Journal 


WE  know  of  no  segment  of  the  American  public  that  has  a  better  chance  of 
being  truly  informed  of  the  problems  of  national  defense  than  the  readers 
of  the  two  New  York  morning  newspapers:  7  he  1  mtes  and  The  Herald 
Tribune.  It  is  Mr.  Hanson  Baldwin,  no  stranger  to  the  Combat  Forces 
Journal,  who  keeps  readers  of  The  Times  informed,  and  it  is  Air.  W  a  ter 
Millis  who  performs  the  similar  public  service  for  the  reader  of  The  Herald 
Tribune.  It  is  of  Mr.  Millis  we  want  to  speak  here,  for  in  next  month  s  Journal 
he  is  goino  to  spell  out  his  interpretation  of  the  impact  on  the  Army  of  the  new 
developments  in  nuclear  weapons.  Mr.  Millis  writes  that  his  analysis  is  that  o 
a  civilian  without  any  special  classified  knowledge  and  this  turns  out  to  be  a 
virtue.  For  his  article  attests  that  his  vision  of  the  forest  is  not  obscured  by  the 
trees.  It  is  an  immensely  heartening  and  stimulating  piece  and  we  are  hard  put 
not  to  succumb  to  the  temptation  of  quoting  some  of  it  here. 


I  ieutenant  Colonel  John  Baker  White,  British  Army  retired,  recently 
L  sent  us  an  article  on  the  strength  and  organization  of  the  armies  of  Com¬ 
munism  (Soviet  Russia,  China  and  the  lesser  satellites).  Having  never  heard 
of  Colonel  White  and  not  being  expert  in  this  field,  we  had  it  checked 
informally  by  persons  whose  competency  is  unquestioned.  Their  reaction  went 
beyond  saying  that  it  was  sound  and  as  accurate  as  such  a  study  could  be;  it 
was  also  enthusiastic.  So  we  will  be  proud  to  publish  it  next  month. 


FLAME  was  widely  used  in  Korea  and  a  number  of  developments  and  gadgets 
that  went  beyond  the  conventional  flame-thrower  appeared.  Lieutenant  Colo¬ 
nel  Walter  L.  Miller,  Jr.,  Chemical  Corps,  who  served  in  Korea  and  was  partly 
responsible  for  some  of  the  developments,  will  tell  you  how  flame  was  used 
during  that  conflict  and  what  the  lessons  are  for  the  future. 
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munitv  beautification.  CCC  veterans  an  >j 
others  interested  in  these  aims  are  invite  jj 
to  write  to  the  secretary  to  have  their  nami 
placed  on  the  mailing  list. 

Clarence  C.  Cas 
Secretary 

Citizens  for  Conservation,  Inc. 

1710  Sixteenth  St.,  N.W. 

Washington  9,  D.  C. 


120  and  122 
To  the  Editors: 

In  reference  to  "On  the  Hill/  by  I 
Jim  Kvle  and  Corporal  Richard  Smi 
[January  issue],  I  question  their  accura* 
in  reference  to  a  122mm  mortar.  It  h 
been  my  impression  that  the  enemy  in  K 
rea  used  a  120mm  mortar,  and  that  the 
122mm  weapon  was  a  gun  and/or  hov 
itzer. 

Capt.  Donald  C.  Holm 
L1SMCR 

Arlington,  Va. 

•  Our  information  supports  Captai 
Holmes.  We  regret  the  slip. 
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Available  ONLY  to  officers  on  active,  reserve  or  retired  status.  We  have  no  agents  and  deal 
direct.  Savings  up  to  30%  from  prevailing  board  rates  in  your  territory  is  passed  on  to  you  if  you 
can  qualify.  Protection  against  loss  from  bodily  injury  and  property  damage  liability;  medical  pay¬ 
ments;  accidental  death;  comprehensive  personal  liability  and  fire  and  theft  coverage.  Covers  collision 
and  towing.  World-wide  claim  service.  Former  military  men  who  know  your  problems  handle  your 
policies.  Greatest  savings  possible  to  preferred  risks. 


GOVERNMENT  SERVICES 
INSURANCE  UNDERWRITERS 


Information  Wanted 
To  the  Editors: 

I  am  working  on  a  historical  proji 
concerning  the  Eastern  anti-Bolshevist  v 
unteer  units  in  the  German  WehrmaC(B 
during  World  W  ar  II,  their  fate  after  tjj 
collapse  of  the  Axis  and  the  German  oo  j 
pation  policy  in  Russia.  My  book  v  | 
appear  in  English  and  German.  L 

In  my  difficult  research  work  I  amj? 
ceiving  much  assistance  from  survivi^ 
East  Europeans  and  Germans  and  from 
perts  working  in  the  field  concerned 
several  countries,  among  them  the  IT 
One  of  the  gaps  in  the  few  books  and  ot 
publications  existing  on  the  above  subi 
are  experiences  of  Eastern  volunteers,  bj 
in  combat  and  as  POW s  after  that. 

It  is  in  this  connection  that  I  am  tak 
the  liberty  of  contacting  you,  hoping  v 
readers  mav  be  able  and  willing  to  cl 
tribute  to  the  research  of  this  nearly  : 
gotten  chapter  of  current  history7. 

Eastern  volunteers  were  in  action  on 
fronts  of  the  European  Theater  of  Op< 
tion.  In  Italy,  Americans  thought  tl| 
were  Japs;  in  Normandy  Allied  offii 
asked  captured  German  liaison  officers  1 
thev  had  managed  to  "compel  them1 
fight.”  Prisoners  brought  to  camps  in  U 
were  later  handed  over  to  the  Russii 
(like  most  of  the  volunteers  taken  prisol 
in  Europe).  I 

A  tempting  and  still  partly7  uncleii 
chapter  is  the  surrender  of  General  Via:! 
C  in  C  of  the  German-sponsored  Rusi 
Liberation  Army  (ROA)  in  Czechc 


UNDERWRITERS 

SAN  ANTONIO,  TEXAS 
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vakia  April  1945  and  his  delivery  into 
hands  of  the  Soviets.  I  am  sure  there  n 
be  American  eyewitnesses  willing  to  tes 
on  all  this. 

References  can  be  given  if  requester 
could  also  send  a  list  with  concrete 

detailed  questions.  . 

Silvio  van  R 

Amsterdam,  Holland 
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It  takes  30  sharply  trained  specialists  to  keep  this  Flying  Radar 
Station  aloft  and  operating  —  ready  to  alert  our  shores  instantly 
at  the  first  "blip”  of  enemy  aircraft. 

Would  you  delay  these  men  —  by  sending  them  to  their  vital  bases 
by  slow  or  irregular  transportation?  Of  course  not!  In  this  age  of 
specialists  the  military  wisely  relies  more  and  more  on  the  fast,  dependable, 
Scheduled  Airlines  —  to  put  such  important  man-power  on  the  job  five 
times  faster.  These  Scheduled  Airlines  save  per  diem  dollars,  too 
—  make  pay  dollars  count  as  dun  dollars! 


INSURANCE 

Only  on  SCHEDULED  Certificated 
Airlines:  $50,000  costs  just  $2.50. 
Also  available:  amounts  $5,000  to 
$50,000  at  25c  per  $5,000.  Covers 
Stateside  and  much  foreign  travel 
—  personal  or  official. 

10%  DISCOUNT 

for  official  travel  on  TR'S  .  .  . 
covers  Full  Service. 


Artist's  conception  of  a  "Flying  Radar  Station”  —  new  hush-hush  project  of  our  coastal  defenses. 


ON  THE  JOB ...  not  "on  the  way 


Saving  the  Military  Millions  of  Vital  Man  Hours  with  Dependable,  On-Time  Scheduled  Service 


THE 


Scheduled  Certificated  Airlines 


OF  THE  U.S.A. 


ALASKA  AIRLINES 

CONTINENTAL  AIR  LINES 

NORTHEAST  AIRLINES 

ALLEGHENY  AIRLINES 

DELTA-C  A  S  AIR  LINES 

NORTHWEST  ORIENT  AIRLINES 

AMERICAN  AIRLINES 

EASTERN  AIR  LINES 

OZARK  AIR  LINES 

BONANZA  AIR  LINES 

FRONTIER  AIRLINES 

PAN  AMERICAN  WORLD  AIRWAYS 

BRANIFF  AIRWAYS 

LAKE  CENTRAL  AIRLINES 

PIEDMONT  AIRLINES 

CAPITAL  AIRLINES 

MOHAWK  AIRLINES 

PIONEER  AIR  LINES 

CENTRAL  AIRLINES 

NATIONAL  AIRLINES 

RESORT  AIRLINES 

COLONIAL  AIRLINES 

NORTH  CENTRAL  AIRLINES 

RIDDLE  AVIATION 

SOUTHERN  AIRWAYS 
SOUTHWEST  AIRWAYS 
TRANS-TEXAS  AIRWAYS 
TRANS  WORLD  AIRLINES 
UNITED  AIR  LINES 
WEST  COAST  AIRLINES 
WESTERN  AIR  LINES 
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The  bearded  gentleman  is  Sir  Hubert  Wilkins,  an  expert  in 
the  tropical  jungle  as  well  as  in  the  frozen  north.  Here  he 
is  in  the  Canal  Zone  examining  a  tropical  uniform  being 
tested  by  the  Quartermaster  Corps  (see  "Front  and  Center,” 


It’s  chow  time  at  the  winter  training  school,  Hokkaido, 
Japan,  and  Sergeant  First  Class  C.  E.  Eschbacher  and  Corpo¬ 
ral  Joseph  Evans  stoke  the  fire  before  putting  the  kettle  on. 


\ 

\  m 

\  M 

\ 

\  j  ■  -v.y; 

January  CFJ).  The  other  gentlemen  are,  left  to  right:  Rob¬ 
ert  L.  Woodbury,  a  QM  clothing  technologist;  Captain 
Denzel  Reed,  CO  of  the  jungle  testing  detachment;  and  the 
wearer  of  the  experimental  uniform  Private  Warren  Krasna. 


Food  was  also  in  the  news  in  Austria  when  artillerymen  of 
the  510th  Field  Artillery  Battalion  and  the  11th  Antiaircraft 
Artillery  Battalion  gathered  at  Kavalier  Haus  in  Salzburg  to 
honor  Santa  Barbara,  the  patron  saint  of  all  cannoneers. 
Colonel  Richard  A.  Gordon  cuts  the  cake. 


COMBAT  FORCES  JOURNAI 


IT  ATE  OF  THE  NATION’S  DEFENSES 


The  National  Defense  portion  of  President  Eisenhower’s  State  of 
the  Union  message  to  Congress  called  for  a  “ new  program” 


that  “ will  make  and  keep  America  strong  in  an  age  of  peril” 


NCE  our  hope  for  all  the  world  is  peace,  we  owe  ourselves 
and  the  world  a  candid  explanation  of  the  military  measures 
are  taking  to  make  that  peace  secure. 


tion.  Evident  weaknesses  exist  in  the  state  of  readiness  and 
organization  of  our  reserve  forces.  Measures  to  correct  these 
weaknesses  will  be  later  submitted  to  the  Congress. 


As  we  enter  this  new  year,  our  military  power  continues  to 
)w.  This  power  is  for  our  own  defense  and  to  deter  aggres- 
n.  We  shall  not  be  aggressors,  but  we  and  our  allies  have 
d  will  maintain  a  massive  capability  to  strike  back. 

Here  are  some  of  the  considerations  in  our  defense  planning: 

First,  while  determined  to  use  atomic  power  to  serve  the 
iges  of  peace,  we  take  into  full  account  our  great  and  grow- 
5  number  of  nuclear  weapons  and  the  most  effective  means  of 
ng  them  against  an  aggressor  if  they  are  needed  to  preserve 
t  freedom.  Our  defense  will  be  stronger  if,  under  appropri- 
security  safeguards,  we  share  with  our  allies  certain  knowl- 
ge  of  the  tactical  use  of  our  nuclear  weapons.  I  urge  the 
ingress  to  provide  the  needed  authority. 

Second,  the  usefulness  of  these  new  weapons  creates  new  re- 
ionships  between  men  and  materials.  These  new  relationships 
:mit  economies  in  the  use  of  men  as  we  build  forces  suited  to 
r  situation  in  the  world  today.  As  will  be  seen  from  the 
dget  message  on  January  21,  the  air  power  of  our  Navy  and 
r  Force  is  receiving  heavy  emphasis. 

Third,  our  armed  forces  must  regain  maximum  mobility  of 
ion.  Our  strategic  reserves  must  be  centrally  placed  and 
dily  deployable  to  meet  sudden  aggression  against  ourselves 
d  our  allies. 

Fourth,  our  defense  must  rest  on  trained  manpower  and 
most  economical  and  mobile  use.  A  professional  corps  is 
-  heart  of  any  security  organization.  It  is 
:essarily  the  teacher  and  leader  of  those 
to  serve  temporarily  in  the  discharge  of 
;  obligation  to  help  defend  the  Republic, 
y  alone  will  not  retain  in  the  career  serv- 
of  our  armed  forces  the  necessary  num¬ 
bs  of  long-term  personnel.  I  strongly 
ge,  therefore,  a  more  generous  use  of  the 
ler  benefits  important  to  service  morale.  Among  these 
:  more  adequate  living  quarters  and  family  housing  units, 
,d  medical  care  for  dependents. 


Fifth,  the  ability  to  convert  swiftly  from  partial  to  all-out 
mobilization  is  imperative  to  our  security.  For  the  first  time, 
mobilization  officials  know  what  the  requirements  are  for  1000 
major  items  needed  for  military  uses.  These  data,  now  being 
related  to  civilian  requirements  and  our  supply  potential,  will 
show  us  the  gaps  in  our  mobilization  base.  Thus  we  shall  have 
more  realistic  plant-expansion  and  stockpiling  goals.  We  shall 
speed  their  attainment.  This  Nation  is  at  last  to  have  an  up-to- 
date  mobilization  base — the  foundation  of  a  sound  defense 
program. 

Another  part  of  this  foundation  is,  of  course,  our  continental 
transport  system.  Some  of  our  vital  heavy  materials  come  in¬ 
creasingly  from  Canada.  Indeed  our  relations  with  Canada, 
happily  always  close,  involve  more  and  more  the  unbreakable 
ties  of  strategic  interdependence.  Both  nations  now  need  the 
St.  Lawrence  Seaway  for  security  as  well  as  for  economic  rea¬ 
sons.  I  urge  the  Congress  promptly  to  approve  our  participa¬ 
tion  in  its  construction. 

Sixth,  military  and  nonmilitary  measures  for  continental  de¬ 
fense  must  be  and  are  being  strengthened.  In  the  current  fiscal 
year  we  are  allocating  to  these  purposes  an  increasing  portion 
of  our  effort,  and  in  the  next  fiscal  year  we  shall  spend  nearly  a 
billion  dollars  more  for  them  than  in  1953. 

An  indispensable  part  of  our  continental  security  is  our  civil 
defense  effort.  This  will  succeed  only  as  we  have  the  complete 
cooperation  of  state  Governors,  mayors  and  voluntary  citizen 
groups.  With  their  help  we  can  advance  a  cooperative  program 
which,  if  an  attack  should  come,  would  save  many  lives  and 
lessen  destruction. 

THE  defense  program  recommended  in  the 
I  1955  Budget  is  consistent  with  all  of  the 
considerations  which  I  have  just  discussed.  It 
is  based  on  a  new  military  program  unani¬ 
mously  recommended  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  and  approved  by  me  following  consid¬ 
eration  by  the  National  Security  Council.  This  new  program 
will  make  and  keep  America  strong  in  an  age  of  peril.  Nothing 
should  bar  its  attainment. 


[Studies  of  military  manpower  have  just  been  completed  by 
"  National  Security  Training  Commission  and  a  committee 
pointed  by  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Defense  Mobiliza¬ 


The  international  and  defense  policies  which  I  have  outlined 
will  enable  us  to  negotiate  from  a  position  of  strength  as  we 
hold  our  resolute  course  toward  a  peaceful  world.  .  .  . 
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Front  And  Center _ 

“Limited  Capacity”  Men  Still  a  Problem  •  Dislocation  Allowance  Planned 

Family  Housing  Improved  But  Not  Yet  Plentiful 


The  release  of  some  200,000  enlisted 
men  of  limited  capacity  does  not  solve 
the  Army’s  problem  of  what  to  do  with 
men  of  this  type.  The  law  says  that  they 
will  be  drafted  and  Selective  Service 
opposition  to  changes  in  the  law  that 
would  eliminate  them  from  the  draft 
suggests  that  the  problem  will  plague  the 
Army  for  a  long  time  to  come.  It  is 
right  here  that  the  practice  of  modem  in¬ 
dustry  could  be  borrowed  to  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  Army  and  to  the  profit  of 
taxpayers.  Industry  spends  a  great  deal 
of  money  in  selecting  permanent  em¬ 
ployees  for  technical  training.  It  has 
learned  that  spending  money  to  elimi¬ 
nate  the  untalented  and  unproductive 
early  is  less  costly  than  doing  it  later. 

i  i  i 

Like  civilian  communities  all  over  the 
land,  Army  communities  are  teeming 
with  so  many  school  age  children  that 
schoolhouses  bulge  and  crack  under  the 
strain.  Typical  of  the  problem  is  the  one 
at  Fort  Benning.  In  six  years  the  num¬ 
ber  of  school  children  has  more  than 
quadrupled.  There  were  315  school 
children  at  Fort  Benning  in  the  1947-48 
school  year  and  1, 395  at  the  beginning 
of  the  present  school  year.  Benning 
plans  to  increase  the  capacity  of  one  of 
its  schools  by  seven  classrooms  and  an 
auditorium-cafeteria  before  next  Septem¬ 
ber. 

i  i  i 

The  semiannual  report  of  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Defense  noted  that  “except  in  a 
few  instances  .  .  .  rent  gouging  of  serv¬ 
icemen’s  families  [was]  greatly  curtailed” 
during  fiscal  1953.  The  report  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  was  not  quite  so 
hopeful.  “Utilizing  the  limited  means 
available,  Army  programs  during  the 
fiscal  year  helped  alleviate  the  extremely 
critical  housing  problems  which  existed 
at  many  stations  a  year  ago,”  it  said.  The 
report  also  noted  an  obligation:  “The 
Army  is  well  aware  that  family  housing 
conditions  at  or  near  its  installations 
have  a  direct  and  profound  relationship 
to  the  morale  and  welfare  of  the  military 
family.  It  is  our  policy  to  construct  or 
otherwise  make  provision  for  quarters 
necessary  to  meet  the  needs  of  married 
service  people  wherever  possible.” 
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It  is  evident  that  those  proponents  of 
armor  who  think  the  Army  is  negligent 
in  its  understanding  and  use  of  the  arm 
are  adept  at  closing  ranks  in  their  fight 
for  recognition.  In  Germany,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  a  number  of  officers  of  the  ctrm 
are  forming  a  European  Chapter  of  the 
Armor  Association. 

i  i  r 

At  the  direction  of  the  Department  of 
Defense,  the  Navy  Department  is  pre¬ 
paring  legislation  that  will  provide  for 
the  reimbursement  of  service  families  for 
the  extra  expense  they  incur  when  mak¬ 
ing  a  permanent  change  of  station.  As 
all  servicemen  know,  present  allowances 
don’t  begin  to  cover  the  out-of-pocket 
costs  of  a  change  of  station  move.  What 
expenses  the  payment— called  a  “disloca¬ 
tion  allowance”  in  the  Pentagon— would 
cover,  how  it  would  be  computed,  and 
eligibility  requirements  will  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  Navy,  subject,  of  course, 
to  Department  of  Defense  approval  be¬ 
fore  going  to  Congress. 

r  r  r 

National  Guard  and  Army  Reservists 
who  have  travel  expenses  in  connection 
with  attending  training  periods  may,  un¬ 
der  certain  conditions,  deduct  the  costs 
for  income  tax  purposes.  The  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Internal  Revenue’s  ruling  on 
this  appeared  recently  in  The  Air  Re¬ 
servist,  an  official  publication  of  the 
Continental  Air  Command,  Mitchel 
Field,  N.  Y.  Before  taking  a  deduction 
you  wcndd  be  wise  to  seek  a  copy  of  the 
Commissioner’s  ruling  as  it  covers  only 
certain  conditions. 

i  i  i 

It  is  no  secret  that  Air  Force  commis¬ 
sioned  and  noncommissioned  officers  get 
promoted  faster  than  officers  of  the  Army 
and  Navy.  This  condition,  which  has 
been  remarked  since  early  in  World  War 
II  or  before,  may  be  accented  under  the 
“new  look.”  Promotions  come  slower 
when  strength  reductions  are  the  order 
of  the  day  and  faster  when  a  service  is 
being  built  up.  Only  the  Air  Force  is  on 
the  way  up  and  the  Army  may  have  to 
undertake  strength  reductions  more  dras¬ 
tic  than  anyone  would  have  thought 
feasible  a  few  months  ago. 

i  i  i 

There  are  many  ways  to  describe  an 


adequate  defense  posture  but  one  of  the 
most  appealing  in  vividness  of  language 
was  the  one  used  by  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Humphrey  in  a  speech  several 
months  ago  in  which  he  previewed  the 
"new  look.”  In  that  speech  Mr.  Hum 
phrey  called  for  a  "balanced  and  ade¬ 
quate  defense  program,  fluid  and  imagi¬ 
native,  mobile  and  elastic.”  He  also 
warned  that  " there  would  be  not  defense 
but  disaster  in  so  massive  a  program  of 
arms  production  that  our  strength  and I 
resources  might  become  exhausted  and 
ive  wcndd  lose  the  capacity  to  continue 
the  effort— so  that  tomorrow’s  threat 
woidd  have  to  be  met  with  yesterday's 
weapons.” 


The  increase  of  the  infantry  regiment 
by  the  addition  of  two  riflemen  to  each 
squad  which  has  been  tested  at  Fort 
Bragg  probably  won’t  result  in  an  in 
crease  in  the  strength  of  regiments  or 
divisions,  even  though  Army  officers  in 
volved  are  reported  to  strongly  believe 
that  the  increase  is  worthwhile.  The 
Army-Navy- Air  Force  Journal  reports 
that  the  reduction  in  Army  man  power 
will  preclude  such  increases  in  combat 
strength.  It  is  worth  noting  that  civilian 
officials  in  the  Pentagon  recently  have 
emphasized  that  the  Army  was  becoming 
more  efficient  by  reducing  the  T/O&E 
of  the  infantry  division  by  600  men  anc 
at  the  same  time  increasing  the  fire 
power  by  adding  more  machine  gun 
and  rpmilless  rifles. 


i  i  i 

Tireless  dietitians  and  other  experts  o 
the  Quartermaster  Food  and  Containe 
Institute  turn  out  "new  and  improved 
Army  chow  with  what  seems  like  clock 
work  regularity.  Latest  improvement  i. 
a  new  version  of  the  C  ration  that  i 
based  on  "food  preferences  expressed  bj 
combat  soldiers.”  New  items  in  the  ra 
tion  are:  beef  and  peas  with  gravy,  cho] 
sue y  with  meat,  ham  and  potatoes,  frui 
cake,  pound  cake,  oatmeal  cookies,  sou] 
and  gravy  base,  and  soluble  tea.  Th< 
ration  will  be  packaged  in  a  flatter,  moti 
rectangidar  package.  You  may  got  > 
chance  to  try  the  new  ration  sometm 
this  year.  Two  and  a  half  million  o 
them  are  to  be  delivered  to  the  QM  bt 
ginning  in  May. 


COMBAT  FORCES  JOURNA 


...even  when  it’s 

CEILING  ZERO... 

VISIBILITY  ZERO 
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In  antt  weather .  •  • 

you  can  always 
Rely  on  the  Railroads 


Troop  movements  keep  moving . . .  when  you 
send  them  by  train.  Personnel  leave  on  schedule 
and  arrive  on  schedule. 

•  Train  travel  is  flexible,  comfortable,  safe. 

It  keeps  units  together . . .  provides  direct  service . . . 
assures  performance  according  to  plan.  For  any  move 
...  in  any  season,  any  weather . . .  the  military 
services  benefit  when  troops  travel  by  train ! 

SPECIAL  DISCOUNT  for  all  military  travel 
on  transportation  requests. 

Also  reduced  fares  for  furloughees. 


I'M  V 


al  Railroads 


of  the  United  States 
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Guided  Missiles  Division,  Wyandanch,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.  •  Engine  Division,  Farmingdale,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


mm  ENGINE  AND  AIRPLANE  CORPORATION 

Fairchild 

yfima/t  Vmdirn 

HAGERSTOWN.  MARYLAND 


Flying  bulk  cargo  from  rear  bases  to  the  front  lines 
is  more  than  just  a  flight  in  itself.  For  other  aircraft 
there  must  be  other  added  equipment:  Loading  with 
special  cargo  handling  equipment  at  point  of  depar¬ 
ture  —  plus  the  often  prohibitive  cost  of  dismantling 
pieces  too  big  to  get  into  the  plane  —  plus  the  danger 
and  costly  delay  of  unloading  and  re-assembling  at 
destination.  The  combat  proven  Fairchild  C-119  is 
built  to  avoid  these  “extras.”  Designed  specifically  as 
a  bulk  cargo  carrier,  the  “Flying  Boxcar  ’  hauls  every 
conceivable  kind  of  military  cargo  without  dismantling 
and  without  special  loading  equipment  —  resulting  in 
it  being  the  best  general  cargo  carrier  in  military 
use  today. 


IN  BUSINESS  TODAY! 


CARRIE 


BEST  BULK  CARGO 


The  National  Security  Council 
de  a  basic  decision:  “to  depend 
marily  upon  a  great  capacity  to 
abate,  instantly,  by  means  and 
places  of  our  choosing.” 

Secretary  of  State  Dulles 


; 


THE  NEW  LOOK  STRATEGY 

Thermo-nukes  in  the  Economy  Package 


LLOYD  NORMAN 


I'RUARY  1954 


THE  “new  look  strategy  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  the  civilian 
■administrators  of  the  Department  of  Defense  is  a  shotgun  wedding  of  two 
incompatible  military  ideas: 

(1)  The  glistening,  still  untried  atomic  (hydrogen)  air  power  theory, 
that  an  enemy  can  be  brought  to  his  knees  quickly  and  decisively  in  a  cata¬ 
clysm  of  super-bombs— without  any  help  from  the  Army  and  Navy; 

(2)  The  traditional  surface  theory,  brought  up  to  date  with  atomic 
weapons  and  missiles,  that  the  enemy  must  be  conquered  on  the  ground 
—with  the  help  of  the  Navy  and  Air  Force. 

Before  two  such  irreconcilable  theories  could  reach  an  agreement  there 
had  to  be  a  “persuader”  and  this  was  the  Administration’s  desire  for  a 
“long  pull”  military  strategy  that  would  balance  the  federal  budget,  nurture 
the  national  economy,  and  still  provide  a  reasonable  posture  of  defense. 

The  sudden  shift  of  sentiment  that  left  the  Air  Force  so  bedazzled  was  its 
discovery  that  it  had  an  economy-sized  package  that  was  just  what  the  men 
with  the  shotgun  coveted.  The  package  had  two  items  in  it:  the  thermo- 


Lloyd  Norman,  Pentagon  correspondent  for  The  Chicago  Tribune,  has  been  a  re¬ 
porter  for  that  newspaper  for  sixteen  years.  During  the  Second  World  War  he 
served  two  years  in  the  Navy  as  an  ensign  on  a  minesweeper  in  the  Atlantic  and  at 
Admiral  Nimitz’s  advanced  headquarters  on  Guam. 
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The  key  to  the  extreme  air  power-nuclear  strategy  is  'hit  ’em  first ' 

— - 


nuclear  (hydrogen)  bomb  and  a  bomber  aircraft.  Put 
the  two  together  and  you  have  an  explosive  force  of  some 
five  million  tons  of  TNT  that  can  wipe  out  a  big  city  in 
one  puff. 

The  simplicity  and  relatively  low  cost  of  the  package 
is  what  made  it  the  heart  and  core  of  the  new  look  strat¬ 
egy.  A  step  or  two  farther  and  it  could  become  the  whole 
strategy— as  its  most  extreme  advocates  argue. 

“Why  do  we  need  an  army  and  a  navy?”  asked  one 
of  the  most  brilliant  and  persuasive  air  power  strategists. 
“We  can  draw  a  red  line  across  the  map  of  Europe  and 
tell  the  Kremlin  that  if  they  step  across  that  line  we'll 
clobber  them  with  thermo-nukes”— Strategic  Air  Forcese 
for  the  thermonuclear  bomb  (they  use  the  term  with  easy 
familiarity). 

If  you  insist  upon  having  some  sort 
of  army  in  Europe,  perhaps  just  for 
psychological  effect,  the  Air  Power 
Strategist  retorts  that  the  Army  had 
better  go  back  to  the  Maginot  Line 
defense  with  deep  concrete  bunkers 
to  protect  the  troops  from  the  searing 
heat  and  pulverizing  blast  of  Soviet 
H-bombs. 

He  will  concede  that  perhaps  there 
may  be  some  residual  value  in  having 
ground  forces  in  Europe,  geographi¬ 
cally  placed  to  force  the  Russians  to 
mass  their  armies  into  better  targets 
for  nuclear  weapons. 

“Okay,  suppose  you  do  have  the 
Maginot  Line  in  Europe,”  he  said.  “It 
will  take  only  25  divisions,  and  con¬ 
struction  of  the  prepared  positions 
would  cost  no  more  than  a  super-car¬ 
rier  (about  250  million  dollars).  I 
guess  we  could  afford  that  luxury.” 

The  Air  Power  Strategist  conde¬ 
scendingly  insists  that  Army  and 
Navy  strategists  have  stubbornly  refused  to  recognize  the 
revolution  in  arms.  (The  atomic  cannon,  he  says,  is  typi¬ 
cal  of  this  outmoded  thinking  because  it  tries  to  super¬ 
impose  the  new  upon  the  old.) 

THE  Air  Power  Strategist  would  use  atomic  bombs  of 
various  sizes  as  “point”  weapons  to  destroy  the  enemy’s 
airdromes,  atomic  stockpiles  and  works,  gasoline  and  oil 
stocks  and  other  sources  of  the  enemy’s  war-making 
capacity.  That,  of  course,  is  the  Air  Force’s  traditional 
strategic  bombing  theory. 

But  he  adds  something  new— the  thermo-nuke.  This, 
he  says,  would  be  the  perfect  battlefield  weapon,  an  area 
destruction  weapon  for  tactical  employment  against 
enemy  troops,  vehicles  and  supplies. 

“The  A-bomb  is  all  right  for  industrial  targets  but  why 
over-kill  cities  with  H-bombs?”  he  asks.  “It’s  a  revolu¬ 
tionary  idea  but  science  and  technology  have  given  us 
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the  finest  weapon  against  troops  dispersed  over  the  bat 
tlefield.  It  can  destroy  or  cripple  entire  divisions.  Thy 
H-bomb  has  made  mobile  ground  combat  obsolete. 

“We  must  discard  the  World  War  II  notion  of  th. 
war  of  movement.  If  we  have  ground  forces  at  all  the; 
will  have  to  fight  a  war  of  position.  They  will  have  to  1> 
in  position,  ready  to  fight.  They  can’t  hope  to  get  to  thei 
bunkers  along  roads  jammed  with  civilians  fleeing  fron 
atomic  attack.” 

He  would  keep  a  small  army  as  a  sort  of  shield  t 
keep  an  enemy  from  just  walking  in  with  a  few  machin 
guns  and  pistols  and  taking  over.  He  would  have  th 
Army  as  a  police  force  to  keep  order  and  take  over  ke 
government  centers  after  the  Air  Force  has  destroyed  th 
enemy  with  nuclear  weapons. 

As  for  the  Army’s  role  of  guardin 
the  Air  Force’s  bases,  the  Air  Powe 
Strategist  thinks  fighter  interceptoi 
and  antiaircraft  guns  could  do  tht 
job. 

The  Navy— in  this  framework  r( 
duced  to  the  same  insignificance  £ 
the  Army— would  need  only  subm; 
rines  and  perhaps  a  few  destroyers  b< 
cause  the  Russians  do  not  have  muc 
of  an  ocean-going  fleet.  1  he  Air  Fore 
could  knock  out  the  enemy’s  subm;. 
line  pens  and  shipyards  with  collater;, 
bomb  drops  by  the  A-bombers  on  the 
way  to  more  important  targets  insid 
the  Soviet  heartland. 

The  Air  Power  Strategist  sees  n 
need  for  a  large,  well-trained  citize 
reserve  that  could  be  mobilized  thrt 
months  or  six  months  after  D-day.  hi 
is  convinced  the  first,  or  what  he  cal 
the  decisive,  phase  of  the  war  will  1 
over  in  90  days.  In  those  three  montl 
there  will  be  no  time  to  call  up  r> 
serves  or  to  mobilize  war  industries.  There  will  be  tin 
only  for  the  fury  of  atomic  blow  and  counter  blow  th;! 
will  leave  both  sides  in  ruin  and  devastation  and  it  woul 
take  20  years  to  rebuild  the  factories  and  start  the  w; 
over  again. 

Victory,  if  victory  can  be  measured  negatively  in  tern 
of  lesser  ruins  and  desolation,  will  go  to  the  side  that  w; 
strongest  in  atomic  air  power  and  used  it  most  effective! 
But  the  Air  Power  Strategist  finds  that  the  key  to  h 
whole  argument  is  the  power  of  initiative.  Fission  an 
fusion  war  strategy  when  carried  to  its  logical  conclusic 
is  a  “hit  ’em  first  doctrine  that  U.S.  citizens  and  higl 
policy  makers  find  repugnant  to  our  traditions.  Yet  tl 
Air  Power  Strategist  with  coldblooded  logic  says  that  v 
cannot  ignore  the  advantage  that  initiative  provides  i 
in  a  war  for  survival.  “We  can’t  worry  about  ethics  • 
morality.  If  the  Russians  get  the  jump  on  us  they’ll  wi} 
our  cities  off  the  map.” 
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iUS,  the  atomic  (hydrogen)  air  power  theory  rests  from  long  accumulated  stockpiles  even  if  their  cities  and 

pon  several  assumptions  that  have  not  become  part  of  industries  are  burned  and  blitzed)  Then  would  we  drop 

ional  policy:  (1)  that  we  will  hit  first,  start  a  war  if  our  A-bombs  upon  western  Europe? 

pessary  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  initiative  which  Considering  these  drawbacks  of  air  power  strategy,  it  is 

atomic  war  can  be  decisive;  (2)  that  we  will  use  surprising  that  it  has  made  so  much  headway  in  recent 

mic  weapons  against  an  enemy’s  troops  in  the  field,  months  and  has  become  the  core  of  the  new  look.  The 

rosing  us  to  enemy  retaliation  against  our  cities;  (3)  new  look  started  a  long  time  ago.  It  can  be  traced  50 

t  we  will  drop  A-bombs  on  Soviet  satellites,  turning  years  back  to  the  birth  of  the  airplane  and  some  20  years 

m  and  perhaps  the  neutral  world  against  us;  (4)  that  to  the  splitting  of  the  atom. 

will  use  atomic  weapons  if  necessary  against  the  lands  That’s  ancient  history.  In  1945  the  airplane  and  the 

I'our  allies  if  they  are  invaded;  and  (5)  that  we  will  atomic  bomb  were  joined  and  the  atomic  air  power  the- 

them  in  limited  or  peripheral  wars,  such  as  in  Korea.  ory  was  born.  Its  doctrine  makers  worked  out  a  cogent, 

fhe  opponents  of  the  air  power  strategy  have  concen-  logically  appealing  theory  that  people  could  understand 

:ed  most  of  their  assault  against  what  they  call  “one  after  seeing  pictures  of  the  ruins  of  Hiroshima  and  Naga- 

apon  strategy  as  a  cheap  short  cut  to  easy  victory.  saki,  and  linking  those  pictures  in  a  cause-effect  relation- 

'xetary  of  the  Navy  Anderson  has  raised  the  possibility  ship  to  the  surrender  of  Japan  a  few  days  later, 

t  the  atomic  weapons  on  both  sides  of  the  Iron  Cur-  That  was  the  beginning.  The  B-36  with  its  bellyful 

y-  might  cancel  themselves  out  into  a  tacit  or  formal  of  atomic  bombs  became  the  symbol  of  strategic  bombing 

cement  to  outlaw  such  weapons  of  mass  destruction.  that  could  “neutralize  a  nation’s  war-making  ability  and 

us  we  might  have  to  rely  primarily  upon  conventional  even  bring  it  to  its  knees.  The  Air  Force  put  to  work 

apons  and  conventional  strategy  for  our  defense.  civilian  scientists  and  military  strategists  to  develop  a 

>ome  Army  and  Navy  strategists  have  based  their  ar-  bombing  system  that  could  by  wily  maneuvering  and 

ments  against  sole  reliance  upon  atomic  weapons  on  radar  countermeasures  outwit  the  Soviet  air  defense 

iral  and  collective  security  grounds.  They  have  de-  system  and  strike  at  carefully  selected  targets  where  our 

' meed  any  idea  that  “we  hit  ’em  first.”  They  have  A-bombs  could  do  the  most  harm. 

!med  that  the  world  would  turn  against  us  if  we 

ted  an  atomic  war.  Our  allies  in  Europe  and  in  Asia  THE  air  strategists  most  telling  argument  was  that 

aid  not  countenance  our  use  of  atomic  weapons  except  ■  atomic  air  power  was  an  inexpensive  deterrent  keeping 

! sel f  defense,  they  emphasize.  Our  defense  system,  Soviet  Russia  from  going  to  war.  They  also  offered  their 

ed  upon  alliances,  would  fall  apart  if  we  engaged  in  weapon  as  the  decisive  method  of  finishing  off  the  Com- 

’ffare  repugnant  to  our  allies.  munists  if  the  Kremlin  ignored  the  deterrent  force.  They 

besides  the  fundamental  question  of  whether  we  will  emphasized  the  truism  that  we  could  not  hope  to  match 

,r  use  atomic  weapons  in  warfare,  the  surface  strategists  Russia’s  armies  and  we  could  not  gain  a  victory  by  de- 

)  raise  the  issue  of  whether  nuclear  weapons  are  as  feating  Russia’s  navy.  Air  was  the  dimension  in  which 

active  as  the  Air  Force  planners  say  they  are.  Will  the  we  could  win. 

bomb  stop  armies  from  moving  across  Europe?  Can  The  Korean  war  gave  the  air  strategists  the  boost  they 

A-bomb  cripple  Soviet  Russia  with  its  economy  still  needed.  They  got  their  143-wing  program  and  for  the 

3ely  agricultural  and  many  of  its  vital  factories  scat-  first  time  the  Air  Force  was  allotted  more  funds  than  any 

'id  across  the  vast  reaches  of  the  Soviet  land  mass  or  of  the  other  services.  Atomic  air  power  strategy  was 

den  in  mountains  or  in  the  far  north?  Won’t  the  winning  more  and  more  adherents  in  the  high  poliev 

ssian  armies  move  into  western  Europe  with  supplies  councils. 
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The  economic  appeal  of  the  air  power-nuclear  strategy  is  overwhelming 


Winston  Churchill  declared  that  U.S.  atomic  air 
power  was  keeping  the  Russians  from  going  to  war.  After 
an  Air  Force  briefing  in  the  Pentagon  in  January,  1952, 
on  the  atomic  counteroffensive  power  of  the  Strategic 
Air  Command,  Churchill  became  a  total  convert  to  atomic 
air  power,  according  to  Colonel  John  R.  Maney,  USAF, 
a  faculty  member  of  the  Air  War  College,  who  wrote 
about  it  in  the  fall,  1953,  issue  of  the  Air  University  s 
Quarterly  Review. 

In  his  article  Colonel  Maney  made  a  surprisingly  bold 
and  frank  attack  upon  so-called  surface  strategists.  The 
strategic  air  power  theory  has  been  obstructed  in  the  past 
by  “military  conservatism  which  acts  to  retard  the  growth 
of  new  weapons  and  new  approaches  to  war,’  he  wrote. 
He  said  that  General  Bradley,  former  chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  did  not  comprehend  the  full  mean¬ 
ing  of  air  power  when  he  opposed  General  MacArthur  s 
plan  to  end  the  Korean  war  with  bombing  of  the  “privi¬ 
leged  sanctuary”  of  the  Communists  in  Manchuria  and 
other  moves  that  Bradley  feared  would  ignite  a  total  war 
with  Russia. 


balanced  federal  budget  except  by  using  the  tremendou 
firepower  of  atomic  and  hydrogen  weapons  to  reduo 
military  costs. 

Better  business  management,  smaller  overhead,  fevve 
support  forces,  less  waste  would  make  some  savings.  Bu 
his  big  one  would  have  to  come  from  “new  strategic  plan 
and  objectives  giving  proper  weight  to  new  weapons  am 
equipment.” 

Deputy  Defense  Secretary  Roger  M.  Kyes  sketche 
the  shape  of  the  future  military  plans  when  he  said  las 
12  November  that  “we  must  reassess  our  strategic  plar 
ning  and  logistics  in  the  light  of  technological  advance; 
and  have  the  courage  to  discard  the  outmoded  procedure 
and  weapons  which  will  no  longer  serve  more  tha 
tradition.” 

“We  can  no  longer  afford  to  prepare  for  every  cor 
ceivable  kind  of  war,”  Kyes  said.  “We  can  no  longer  a 
ford  the  luxury  of  the  status  quo  in  strategic  planning 

The  Deputy  Secretary  was  certainly  not  thinking  c 
atomic  artillery  and  guided  missiles  when  he  spoke  cj 
technological  advances. 


Pursuing  his  argument  for  more  aggressive  selling  of 
atomic  air  power,  Maney  said  former  President  Truman 
would  not  have  taken  the  defensive  “containment”  policy 
against  Russia  in  1948  but  would  have  struck  out  boldly 
in  a  diplomatic  offensive  if  the  military  chiefs  had  under¬ 
stood  the  real  capabilities  of  U.S.  atomic  air  power  at  tbe 
time. 

“A  thorough  understanding  of  the  full  capacity  of  air 
power  by  persons  both  in  and  out  of  the  Air  Force  might 
well  have  served  as  the  basis  for  a  different  policy  in 
Korea  and  for  the  containment  policy  in  general,”  Maney 
wrote. 

But  a  new  climate  of  military  thinking  has  arrived  in 
the  Pentagon  and  in  the  White  House.  Maney  finds 
“there  is  evidence  that  the  present  [Eisenhower]  admin¬ 
istration  is  receptive  to  reasonable  proposals  for  increas¬ 
ing  pressure  on  China.”  He  urges  that  now  is  the  time 
for  the  Air  Force  to  thump  for  its  air  concept  against 
“the  inertia  of  vested  interests  and  historical  prejudice.” 

Those  who  observe  closely  the  trend  of  policy-making 
in  the  Pentagon  would 


K 


agree  with  Maney.  The 
new  look  which  Defense 
Secretary  Wilson  talked 
about  shortlv  after  he 

J 

took  over  at  the  Penta¬ 
gon  was  in  effect  a  re¬ 
nunciation  of  the  poli¬ 
cies  of  General  Bradley, 


YES  has  had  little  encouragement  from  the  Army  (, 
i  Navy  that  war  can  be  made  cheaper.  Admiral  Rol 
ert  B.  Carney,  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  said  last  2 
November  that  the  new  look  could  offer  no  magic  t 
quick  results”  or  provide  any  radical  changes  in  weapoi 
that  would  save  money.  He  estimated  that  it  cost  tl 
Roman  Empire  about  75  cents  to  kill  one  enemy  soldi* 
and  today  it  costs  approximately  $250,000  to  do  the  sarr 
thing. 

General  Ridgway,  Army  Chief  of  Staff,  took  a  simil 
position.  On  10  November  he  said  that  “notwithstan 
ing  new  weapons  with  immensely  increased  destructi' 
power,  notwithstanding  the  developments  in  transpc 
tation  which  have  brought  all  points  on  the  earth  s  su 
face  within  a  few  hours  of  each  other,  the  ultima 
determinant  of  military  victory  still  is  the  trained  fightk 
man  with  his  feet  on  the  ground.  I 

Some  day,  General  Ridgway  said,  control  over  land  ai 
people  may  be  exercised  from  the  sea  or  sky  alone  but 

would  be  a  dangeroi 
perhaps  even  a  fatal  fi 
lacy  to  conclude  in  19' 
that  this  date  has  < 
rived.” 

General  Ridgway  c 
dared  the  Army  wou 
not  neglect  the  ne 


who  obviously  did  not  believe  that  atomic  air  power 
would  keep  Soviet  Russia  from  going  to  war  if  we  bombed 
Manchuria. 

The  new  administration  found  the  air  power  concept 
appealing.  The  new  Defense  Secretary  soon  discovered 
that  he  could  not  meet  the  Administration’s  goal  of  a 


weapons  and  wou 
combine  old  and  new.  Fie  stressed  the  need  to  be  sui 
He  talked  about  “tests  to  validate”  the  adoption  of  t 
new  weapons.  He  even  conceded  that  some  day  in  t 
luture  the  U.S.  may  “substantially  alter  the  ratios 
land,  sea  and  air  strength  in  our  present  military  estr 
lishment.”  He  added,  however,  that  “no  evidence  y 
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But  the  Army  can  offer  no  glittering  promises  in  the  dirty  business  of  war 


duced  today  would  validate  such  a  course.  Perhaps  it 
■ver  will.” 

What  security  does  the  strategic  bomber  carrying  A 
id  H  bombs  offer?  A  high  Army  planner,  who  has 
yen  many  late  nights  to  this  question,  wonders  about 
e  futility  of  atomic  (hydrogen)  air  war. 

.Suppose  we  do  everything  that  the  air  power  strategists 
:er  as  a  cheap  and  easy  way  to  victory,  he  said.  Sup- 
se,  even  though  it’s  irrational,  that  we  accept  the  idea 
i  taking  the  initiative,  of  hitting  them  first.  Then  what? 
that  the  kind  of  world  we  want— a  world  in  smoking, 
ladiated  ruins  walking  dazedly  in  a  smog  of  cosmic  dust? 
id  who  will  be  left  to  keep  order  among  the  survivors? 
,,ho  will  be  able  to  take  control  of  the  seat  of  go ver n- 
ent  and  start  picking  up  the  pieces  from  which  a  peace- 
I  life  can  be  made?  He  had  the  answer:  the  Army,  of 
:urse. 

Another  Army  planner  doubts  that  nuclear  weapons 
hr  will  be  used  against  cities  and  industries.  He  be- 
f.ves  that  when  the  Soviet’s  stockpile  of  super-bombs 
•iches  frightening  proportions,  the  American  people 
'11  insist  upon  any  action,  short  of  surrender  of  sov- 
Agnty,  to  outlaw  the  mass  killers. 

It  is  conceivable,  he  thinks,  that  atomic  weapons 
iuld  be  used  only  against  precisely  defined  military 
;gets:  conventional  armies  and  navies. 

B  far  back  as  1950  and  even  earlier,  Army  planners 
realized  that  the  atomic  weapons  and  guided  missiles 
yuld  change  the  nature  of  future  warfare.  The  Army 
>s  experimenting  with  guided  missiles  as  long-range 
illery  and  antiaircraft  weapons  as  soon  as  its  research- 
could  disentangle  themselves  from  World  War  II 
oblems. 

General  J.  Lawton  Collins,  then  Army  Chief  of  Staff, 
;d  on  4  June  1950,  that  atomic  weapons  could  be  de- 
oped  for  Army  use,  specifically  in  artillery  shells  and 
; ided  missiles.  He  emphasized  the  accuracy  with 
uich  the  Army  could  shoot  its  own  atomic  missiles  for 
:  deal  support  of  troops  on  the  battlefield. 

Two  days  later,  then  Army  Secretary  Frank  Pace,  Jr. 
(zed  upon  the  “revolutionary  new  weapons”  as  the 
nans  to  overcome  the  overwhelming  superiority  of  the 
mmunist  armies  in  men  and  tanks.  Pace  said  the  best 
y  to  stop  masses  of  heavily  mechanized  ground  troops 
py  using  smaller  ground  forces  with  these  new  weap- 
s. 

On  15  May  last,  General  Collins  made  it  clear  that 
b  Army  was  adapting  the  new  weapons— not  necessarily 
:  replace  men  but  to  give  them  greater  fire  power  to 
set  our  relative  disadvantage  in  manpower. 

General  Collins  estimated  that  the  fire  power  of  the 
tantry  division  has  been  increased  68  per  cent  since 
orld  War  II,  partly  as  the  result  of  increasing  the  size 
the  division  by  20  per  cent  but  mostlv  by  providing 
[>re  and  better  weapons.  He  said  that  the  Army’s 
^sent-day  20  divisions  were  equivalent  in  manpower 
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strength  to  24  World  War  II  divisions,  but  have  the 
punch  of  some  34  World  War  II  divisions. 

It  is  this  concept  of  giving  the  soldier  more  and  more 
fire  power  through  new  and  better  weapons  that  has 
created  in  the  public  mind  and  in  the  thinking  of  top 
government  policy  makers  the  idea  that  weapons  can 
replace  men  in  battle.  The  ultimate  extension  of  that 
idea,  of  course,  is  push-button  warfare  in  which  a  few 
Cybernetic  Generals  in  their  concrete-and-steel  command 
posts  would  wage  war  while  the  rest  of  us  tended  to  the 
robot  devices  and  electronic  brains. 

General  Charles  L.  Bolte,  Army  Vice  Chief  of  Staff, 
observed  on  16  December  that  this  talk  of  new  weapons 
replacing  manpower  has  given  rise  to  some  misconcep¬ 
tions,  including  “one  that  ground  fighting  is  now  out¬ 
moded.” 

‘Nothing  could  be  farther  from  the  truth,”  Bolte  as¬ 
serted.  “America  must  not  as  a  nation  be  deceived  again 
into  the  false  belief  that  victory  in  war  can  be  won  with¬ 
out  fighting  for  it,  that  machines  can  ever  really  replace 
men  on  the  battlefield.” 

Bolte  suggested  that  the  argument  in  favor  of  cutting 
the  Army  is  based  on  something  more  than  a  desire  for 
economy.  He  left  the  hint  that  the  razzle-dazzle  about 
new  weapons  was  being  used  to  delude  the  American 
people  in  favor  of  a  one-weapon  defense  system. 

Recognizing  the  usefulness  of  the  new  weapons,  Bolte 
said  the  Army  is  revising  its  organization  tables  and  tac¬ 
tics  to  provide  for  effective  application  of  these  weapons 
and  to  strengthen  our  defense  against  an  enemy  which 
also  has  access  to  the  same  weapons. 

“The  Army,  in  fact,  is  undergoing  a  period  of  greatly 
accelerated  progress  and  change,”  he  said.  “Its  capabili¬ 
ties  are  greater  than  they  have  ever  been  before.” 

THERE  are  no  glittering  promises  in  this  dirty  business 
■  of  ground  warfare.  Army  leaders,  although  they  en¬ 
visioned  the  day  when  we  could  make  up  in  greater  fire 
power  what  we  lacked  in  manpower,  offer  no  dramatic 
or  exciting  escape  from  the  high  cost  of  war.  And  it  has 
no  neat,  logical  formula  that  says  one  atomic  cannon 
can  replace  one  regiment  or  that  20  atomic  regiments 
could  hold  Europe  against  the  Communist  hordes. 

Army  planners— those  overworked  officers  who  not 
only  have  to  plan  for  war  against  Communism  but 
against  the  aggressive  designs  of  the  Air  Power  Strate¬ 
gists— have  no  pat  answers  for  those  who  want  the  new 
look  strategy. 

STARTING  from  the  fundamental  premise  that  ground 
warfare  has  not  been  made  obsolete  by  the  H-bomb, 
Army  planners  have  come  up  with  ideas  which  they 
know  will  take  time  to  develop  and  test  for  wartime  use: 

(1)  Army  combat  units  that  are  smaller,  more  mobile, 
more  versatile,  more  able  to  disperse  and  mass  rapidly. 

(2)  Deeper  and  more  effective  concealment  and 
cover. 
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(3)  Conventional  weapons  adapted  wherever  possi¬ 
ble  to  fissionable  explosives. 

(4)  More  and  more  reliance  by  the  Army  on  atomic 
artillery  for  ground  support;  less  upon  Air  Force  tactical 
planes. 

(5)  Greater  emphasis  upon  skill  and  leadership;  mis¬ 
takes  will  be  more  costly  than  ever  in  the  future. 

(6)  Simplification  of  Army  tactics  and  organizations, 
they  must  be  stripped  of  encumbrances,  complicated 
logistics,  over-mechanization.  Simplification  will  permit 
greater  flexibility. 

(7)  The  Army  will  be  needed  for  ‘'brush  fires," 
—small,  limited  wars,  as  well  as  global  warfare.  Army 
units  will  have  to  be  so  organized  and  equipped  that  they 
can  be  combined  into  larger  task  forces  for  assignment  to 
fight  anywhere. 

It  is  too  early  in  this  Army  planning  for  a  sharp,  clear 
pattern  to  emerge.  Some  think  the  infantry  division  as  it 
now  exists  will  disappear  in  favor  of  regimental  combat 
teams  or  brigades,  each  with  its  own  supplies  and  support 
and  capable  of  fighting  as  a  self-contained  dispersed  unit. 

Divisions  might  be  slimmed  down  to  12,000  men  each 
and  would  be  spread  out  to  cover  a  10-mile  fiont  wheie 
necessary  or  massed  quickly  for  a  breakthrough.  Some 
planners  say  that  armor  may  lose  its  value  because  it  can¬ 
not  be  easily  transported  by  air  and  tends  to  be  slower 
than  other  motorized  equipment.  Tanks  massed  for  a 
breakthrough  are  too  vulnerable  a  target  for  atomic 
weapons,  they  say. 

Tactics  would  not  change  basically  but  they  would  be 
adapted  to  take  advantage  of  mountain  passes,  rivers, 
road  networks  and  all  terrain  features  that  would  force 
an  enemy  to  mass  his  troops  and  armor  if  he  wanted  to  go 
on  the  offensive.  T  hese  tactical  maneuvers  would  make 
the  enemy  create  targets  for  atomic  missiles. 

Experiments  with  new  type  regiments  and  squads 
are  now  under  way.  By  mid-year  the  Army  may  be  read} 
to  announce  basic  changes  in  its  divisions.  But  it  will  be 
two  years  or  more — perhaps  1958  or  1960  before  the 
atomic-age  infantry  will  appear. 

Some  Army  planners  think  the  artillery  and  tanks  will 
be  dropped  from  the  infantry  division  and  will  be  or¬ 
ganized  into  flexible  units  that  could  be  added  to  or 
dropped  from  front-line  combat  outfits  whenever  needed. 
Thus,  one  division  might  have  four  or  six  infantry  regi¬ 
ments  hacked  by  a  half  dozen  artillery  and  missile  battal 
ions  while  at  another  time  it  might  have  only  one  or  two 
regiments  and  no  support — depending  on  its  task. 

But  this  much  is  certain:  divisions  will  be  smaller, 
maybe  thirty  per  cent  smaller.  And  they  will  be  made 
more  mobile,  more  flexible,  more  versatile. 

THE  new  look  strategy  is  then  a  forced  compromise  be 
tween  two  incompatible  ideas.  It  provides  for  an  Army 
because  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  is  not  convinced  that 
the  Air  Force  can  make  the  super  bombs  do  what  the 
Air  Power  Strategist  says  they  will  do.  And  they  don’t 
want  to  take  a  chance  on  a  one-weapon  strategy  that  has 
not  been  tested  in  the  only  laboratory  where  it  counts-on 
the  battlefield. 


LI  nder  this  compromise,  the  Air  Force  has  the  task  c 
carrying  out  the  total  counteroffensive  if  it  fails  t 
frighten  the  Russians  out  of  starting  a  war.  Clearly  th 
defense  plan  will  reduce  the  Army  eventually  to  less  tha 
one  million  men.  And  so  the  Army  is  to  be  weakene 
drastically  and  quickly. 

National  policy-makers,  therefore,  have  decided  tl: 
Army’s  role  will  be  to  provide  relatively  small,  high] 
mobile  combat  units  for  rapid  deployment  to  troub 
spots  by  air  or  sea.  These  units  would  remain  in  the  U.S 
as  a  mobile  reserve. 

U.S.  divisions  eventually  will  be  withdrawn  from  Kon 
and  Europe  (President  Eisenhower  showed  the  trend  i 
announcing  the  withdrawal  of  two  divisions  from  Korea 
and  will  be  used  primarily  to  defend  our  global  syste: 
of  bases.  Wherever  they  are  placed  in  a  defense  lin 
such  as  in  Europe,  the  Army  units  will  be  so  positions 
as  to  force  the  enemy  to  expose  himself  to  heavy  loss' 
from  Army-controlled  atomic  cannon  or  missiles— as  m 
as  Air  Force-dropped  bombs. 

This  concept,  although  it  accepts  basically  the  a 
power  strategy,  does  not  relinquish  the  older,  prove 
concepts  of  land  and  sea  power.  But  the  Army  will  ha\ 
to  fight  to  hold  its  own  against  an  air  power  strategy  thi, 
already  has  a  deeply  fascinating  hold  on  some  of  tl 
Nation’s  highest  policy-makers. 

The  Army  will  have  to  be  persistent  and  persuasiv 
For  it  is  quite  evident  that  the  event  that  tilted  the  b;1 
ance  in  favor  of  air  power  was  the  Soviet  hydronucle 
explosion.  This  seems  to  have  persuaded  the  pob 
makers  to  buy  the  decision  that  the  dimension  of  decisit 
in  a  future  war  was  in  the  air.  J 

A  FAIR  question  at  this  point  is:  If  air  power  is  ab: 

lutelv  decisive  why  bother  with  land  and  sea  force, 
indeed,  why  cling  to  old-fashioned  tactical  air  forces 
a  costly  continental  air  defense  system?  Why  not  ji 
strip  down  to  a  lean  Strategic  Air  Command  of  55-or ' 
combat  wings? 

That  such  a  question  can  be  put  suggests  the  r< 
sons  why  there  is  a  growing  feeling  not  only  in  t: 
Army  and  Navy  but  also  in  some  minority  segments 
the  Air  Force  that  there  has  been  too  eager  and  p- 
mature  acceptance  of  the  air  power  package. 

So,  you  hear  the  counsel  from  some  skeptics  tit 
perhaps  the  White  House  should  establish  a  sup 
staff  of  senior  military  men  and  competent  scientb 
and  just  plain,  non-partisan  civilians  to  take  over  ti 
role  of  the  Weapons  Systems  Evaluation  Group.  T's 
staff  would  advise  the  President  on  new  weapons  s'- 
tems  in  an  atmosphere  removed  from  the  partisansb 
of  the  Pentagon.  And  then  the  President  could  dec- 
whether  it  is  the  course  of  prudence  and  wisdom  ai 
morality  to  stomp  about  the  globe  as  an  Atomic  G< 
ath,  brandishing  a  club  that  would  leave  this  nat1 
dangerously  exposed,  if  it  ineffectively  shattered  a 
impact,  or  would  leave  the  world  in  such  a  shamb  >> 
if  effective,  that  victory  would  not  only  be  a  hollv 
mockery  but  might  be  a  complete  disaster. 
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IFTER  they  successfully  overran  the 
1  Balkans  in  1941,  the  Germans  de¬ 
eded  to  gain  further  control  of  the  East- 
rn  Mediterranean  by  capturing  Crete. 
Crete’s  importance  was  both  offensive 
ind  defensive.  Crete  and  its  airfields 
vould  further  German  air  attacks  against 
Mediterranean  shipping  and  permit  air 
iperations  in  support  of  forces  in  North 
Africa.  At  the  same  time  it  would  pre- 
ent  British  air  attacks  on  the  Rumanian 
>ilfields  and  other  Balkan  targets. 

Crete  is  160  miles  long  and  from  seven 
nd  one-half  to  thirty-five  miles  wide.  All 
ts  important  harbors,  cities  and  airfields 
.re  on  the  north  shore.  The  four  impor- 
ant  localities  from  west  to  east  are  the 
irfield  at  Maleme,  the  harbor  and  sup- 
>ly  base  at  Canea,  the  airfield  at  Retimo 
nd  the  airfield  at  Heraklion  (Candia). 
The  only  road  on  the  island  worthy  of 
he  name  connects  these  places. 

The  Germans  formed  a  task  force  of 
ir,  ground,  and  sea  units  in  command  of 
General  Lohr,  a  Luftwaffe  officer.  The 
and  troops  were  the  7th  Parachute  Divi- 
ion  and  the  5th  Mountain  Division,  and 
hese  were  commanded  by  another  air 
orce  officer,  General  Kurt  Student,  a 
>ilot  since  1913  and  also  an  infantry 
ommander  in  the  First  World  War. 
This  officer  commanded  all  German  par- 
chute  troops  from  the  beginning  of 
•Vorld  War  II  to  the  end.  All  paratroop- 
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ers  were  nicknamed  “students’’  by  the 
rest  of  the  German  soldiery. 

The  7th  Parachute  Division  repre¬ 
sented  the  entire  airborne  force  available 
to  the  Germans.  It  was  an  outstanding 
unit  in  every  sense  of  the  word— “corps 
d’elite  composed  of  the  ardent  and  de¬ 
voted  Nazi  youth  of  Germany,”  as  Win¬ 
ston  Churchill  has  written  in  The  Grand 
Alliance.  Every  man  in  it  was  a  fanatical, 
tough,  superbly  trained  and  equipped 
volunteer. 

Each  German  paratrooper  carried  with 
him  at  all  times  a  copy  of  the  paratroop¬ 
er’s  Ten  Commandments.  They  were 
both  a  moral  code  and  a  set  of  individual 
tactical  principles: 

•  You  are  the  chosen  ones  of  the  German 
Army.  You  will  seek  combat  and  train  your¬ 
self  to  endure  any  manner  of  test.  To  you 
the  battle  shall  be  fulfillment. 

•  Cultivate  true  comradeship,  for  by  the 
aid  of  your  comrades  you  will  conquer  or 
die. 

•  Beware  of  talking.  Be  not  corruptible. 
Men  act  while  women  chatter.  Chatter  may 
bring  you  to  the  grave. 

•  Be  calm  and  prudent,  strong  and  reso¬ 
lute.  Valor  and  the  enthusiasm  of  an  offen¬ 
sive  spirit  will  cause  you  to  prevail  in  the 
attack. 

•  The  most  precious  thing  in  the  presence 
of  the  foe  is  ammunition.  He  who  shoots 
uselessly,  merely  to  comfort  himself,  is  a 
man  of  straw  who  merits  not  the  title  of 
parachutist. 

•  Never  surrender.  To  you  death  or  vic¬ 
tory  must  be  a  point  of  honor. 

•  You  can  triumph  only  if  your  weapons 
are  good.  See  to  it  that  you  submit  yourself 
to  this  law— first  my  weapons  and  then 
myself. 

•  You  must  grasp  the  full  purport  of  e^erv 
enterprise,  so  that  if  your  leader  be  killed 
you  can  yourself  fufill  it. 

•  Against  an  open  foe  fight  with  chivalry, 
but  to  a  guerrilla  extend  no  quarter. 

•  Keep  your  eyes  wide  open.  Tune  your¬ 
self  to  the  topmost  pitch.  Be  as  nimble  as  a 
greyhound,  as  tough  as  leather,  as  hard  as 
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British  AA  gunners  on  Crete  send  a  Luftwaffe  troop  carrier  flaming  earthward. 


Krupp  steel,  and  so  you  shall  be  the  Ger¬ 
man  warrior  incarnate. 

The  German  5th  Mountain  Division, 
which  happened  to  be  in  Greece  at  the 
time,  was  chosen  to  carry  out  the  air- 
transported  portion  of  the  operation.  It 
was  to  be  committed  in  transport  planes 
after  the  paratroops  captured  an  airfield. 
This  division  had  had  no  special  training 
in  air-transported  operations.  Its  com¬ 
mander,  General  Ringel,  stated  that  the 
first  airplane  flight  made  by  most  of  the 
young  soldiers  in  the  division  was  the 
flight  to  Crete;  the  prospect  of  flying  in 
an  airplane  worried  them  more  than  the 
desperate  battle  in  which  they  were 
about  to  be  committed.  Nevertheless, 
the  5th  Mountain  Division  was  a  well 
seasoned  outfit  and  its  use  in  an  air- 
transported  role  worked  out  very  well 
indeed.  The  light  mountain  equipment 
of  the  division  was  ideally  suited  for  air 
transport  and  their  special  training  stood 
them  in  good  stead  in  the  mountains. 


CROSS  125  miles  of  water  the  be¬ 
leaguered  forces  on  Crete  under 
General  Bernard  Freyberg  awaited  the 
assault  they  knew  was  coming.  In  con¬ 
trast  to  the  superb  German  troops  they 
were  a  mixed  crew— two  British  battal¬ 
ions,  eleven  Greek  battalions,  one  Aus¬ 
tralian  brigade,  two  Australian  battalions, 
and  two  New  Zealand  brigades.  All 
units  were  very  short  of  vehicles,  artillery 
and  other  equipment.  The  Greeks  in 
particular  were  “weak  in  numbers,  armed 
with  a  mixed  assortment  of  rifles  and 
little  ammunition.’  Most  of  the  troops 
on  Crete  had  been  recently  evacuated 
from  the  fiasco  in  Greece  and  although 
it  cannot  be  said  that  their  morale  was 
low  they  definitely  had  inherited  a  legacy 
of  disaster.  There  is,  however,  an  old 
proverb  that  says  “An  army  of  stags  led 
by  a  lion  is  better  than  an  army  of  lions 
led  by  a  stag.” 

General  Freyberg,  a  New  Zealander, 
was  one  of  those  rare  men  who  are  in 
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their  natural  element  in  combat.  Like 
Marshal  Ney  of  Napoleonic  days  he  had 
a  legendary  career  as  a  super  combat 
hero.  In  World  War  I  he  rose  from  sec¬ 
ond  lieutenant  to  the  command  of  almost 
a  corps.  He  received  the  Victoria  Cross 
and  the  DSO  with  two  clusters.  Inde¬ 
structible,  he  was  wounded  twenty-seven 
times  in  World  War  I  and  three  times 
more  in  World  War  II. 

When  it  became  apparent  that  an  air¬ 
borne  attack  on  Crete  was  imminent, 
Winston  Churchill  personally  took  an 
intense  interest  in  reinforcing  the  island’s 
strength  in  tanks.  He  writes  in  The 
Grand  Alliance:  “.  .  .  It  seemed  to  me 
that  if  the  Germans  could  seize  and  use 
the  airfields  on  the  island,  they  would  i 
have  the  power  of  reinforcing  almost  in¬ 
definitely  and  that  even  a  dozen  T  [in¬ 
fantry]  tanks  might  play  a  decisive  part 
in  preventing  their  doing  so.  I  therefore 
asked  the  chiefs  of  staff  to  consider  turn- 1 
ing  one  ship  of  ‘Tiger’  (a  convoy  from 
England  to  Egypt)  to  unload  a  few  T 
tanks  on  their  way  through.  My  expert, 
colleagues,  while  agreeing  that  tanks 
would  be  of  special  value  for  the  purpose 
I  had  in  mind,  deemed  it  unadvisable  to, 
endanger  the  rest  of  the  ship’s  cargo  by. 
such  a  diversion.” 

Mr.  Churchill  did  not  stop  with  this 
attempt.  On  12  May  he  sent  the  following, 
message  to  General  Wavell  in  Egypt: 
“Will  you  consider  whether  at  least  an¬ 
other  dozen  ‘I’  tanks  with  skilled  per¬ 
sonnel  should  not  go  to  help  against. 
Scorcher?”— the  code  name  for  the  im¬ 
pending  invasion. 

General  Wavell  answered  three  days 
later,  “Have  done  best  to  equip  ‘Colo 
rado’  [code  name  for  Crete]  against  bee 
tie  pest.  Recent  reinforcements  include, 
six  T  tanks,  sixteen  light  tanks.” 

Once  more,  as  late  as  23  May  (D 
plus  3)  he  sent  the  following  to  General 
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Saveli:  “Is  it  not  possible  to  send  more 
nks  and  thus  reconquer  any  captured 
^rodromer*” 

He  was  on  the  right  track  but  the  iner- 
a  and  passive  resistance  of  his  subordi- 
rtes  foiled  his  plans.  The  chiefs  of  staff 
leemed  it  inadvisable’'  to  endanger  a 
lip's  cargo  to  unload  the  tanks.  General 
/avell  merely  referred  to  “recent  re- 
forcements  of  six  I  tanks  and  sixteen 
ght  tanks”  in  answer  to  Churchill’s 
quest  to  send  “at  least  another  dozen.” 
/hat  Wavell  called  “recent  reinforce- 
ents”  was  actually  all  the  tanks  on  the 
and,  and  some  had  probably  been  there 
r  many  weeks.  Another  dozen  tanks 
lipped  to  Crete  might  have  made  it  a 
fferent  story. 

ENERAL  FREYBERG  had  to  defend 
each  one  of  the  four  important  lo- 
lities  on  Crete  with  a  self-contained 
sk  force.  A  mobile  defense  was  quite 
it  of  the  question.  His  vehicles  were 
o  few  and  the  areas  to  be  defended 
ere  too  far  apart. 

He  distributed  his  forces  principally  to 
otect  the  airfields.  At  Maleme  were 
'o  New  Zealand  brigades;  at  Canea  two 
ustralian  and  two  Greek  battalions;  at 
;timo  an  Australian  brigade  and  six 
reek  battalions;  and  at  Heraklion  two 
itish  and  three  Greek  battalions. 

The  authorities  differ  about  the  exact 
imbers  and  dispositions  of  the  tanks, 
he  says  twenty-two  tanks  on  the  island 
the  time  of  the  invasion :  six  “I”  tanks 
Maleme,  ten  light  tanks  near  Canea 
d  six  light  tanks  at  Heraklion.  An- 
her  mentions  only  six  “I”  tanks;  two  at 
ch  airfield.  Churchill  states  “there 
hre  only  nine  parts-worn  infantry  tanks, 
stributed  at  the  airfields,  and  sixteen 
;ht  tanks.”  And  a  message  from  Wavell 
Churchill  on  16  May  says  “two  infan- 
/  tanks  are  at  each  aerodrome.” 

Giving  due  credence  to  first-hand  testi¬ 
mony  we  may  reasonably  conclude  that 
ere  were  six  serviceable  infantry  (me- 
tim)  tanks  and  sixteen  oldish  light 
iks  on  Crete,  disposed  as  follows:  two 
fantry  tanks  on  the  airfield  at  Maleme; 
a  light  tanks  between  Maleme  and 
mea  (fifteen  miles  apart);  two  infantry 
iks  on  the  airfield  at  Retimo;  two  in- 
jatry  tanks  and  six  light  tanks  on  the 
field  at  Heraklion.  There  is  no  infor- 
ttion  available  as  to  the  unit  these 
iks  belonged  to  (if  any)  or  the  state 
training  or  experience  of  their  crews. 
)e  tanks  probably  arrived  on  Crete 
xemeal  over  a  period  of  several  months, 
d  they  were  probably  manned  by 
stily  assembled  crews  of  men  already 
the  island. 

The  stage  was  now  set.  The  confident 
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Only  about  half  of  the  elite  German  7th  Parachute  Division  survived  Crete. 


Germans  were  poised  at  the  Greek  air-  May)  a  group  of  German  paratroops 
fields.  The  defenders  braced  themselves  extricated  themselves  from  the  battle  on 
for  the  onslaught.  the  drop  zone,  reorganized,  and  launched 

an  attack  which  won  partial  control  of 

THE  blow  fell  on  20  May.  Following  the  airfield.  The  field  was  still  under 
a  terrific  air  bombardment,  two  regi-  direct  fire  from  the  British  artillery, 
ments  of  the  7th  Parachute  Division  That  night  was  a  time  for  decision  for 
landed  by  glider  and  parachute  at  0800  General  Student  back  at  his  headquarters 
in  an  area  about  eight  miles  long  and  in  Greece.  He  had  seriously  underesti- 
three  miles  wide  between  Maleme  and  mated  the  defenders  strength.  All  re- 
Canea  to  capture  the  Maleme  airfield,  ports  indicated  heavy  casualties  to  his 
The  garrisons  immediately  and  heavily  troops.  Instead  of  three  airfields  taken 
engaged  this  drop  and  there  was  des-  all  he  had  was  a  very  precarious  hold  on 
perate  fighting  all  through  the  day.  one.  He  seriously  considered  calling  the 

In  the  meantime  the  transport  planes  operation  off,  but  finally  decided  to  fly 
returned  to  their  bases  for  two  more  units  of  the  5th  Mountain  Division  right 
parachute  regiments.  One  of  these  onto  the  Maleme  airfield  early  next 
landed  at  Retimo  and  the  other  landed  at  morning. 

Heraklion,  both  about  1615.  The  two  That  morning  saw  the  transport  planes 
ran  into  very  heavy  opposition  and  could  begin  to  land  at  Maleme.  Losses  were 
only  organize  defensive  perimeters.  The  tremendous  but  as  Churchill  says,  “The 
defenders  hung  on  to  the  airfields  and  German  High  Command  seemed  indif- 
managed  to  destroy  the  greater  part  of  ferent  to  losses  and  at  least  a  hundred 
the  paratroop  regiments.  Neither  man-  planes  were  wrecked  in  crash  landing  in 
aged  to  accomplish  its  mission  of  captur-  this  area.  Nevertheless  the  build-up 
ing  an  airfield.  continued.”  The  mountain  troops  suc- 

But  Maleme  was  the  crucial  spot.  As  ceeded  in  freeing  the  airfield  of  artillery 
darkness  came  down  on  D-Day  (20  fire  and  by  D  plus  2  the  field  was  com- 
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pletely  secured.  The  Germans  could  now 
safely  fly  in  reinforcements  enough  to 
insure  the  conquest  of  Crete.  The  issue 
was  never  again  in  doubt. 

The  Germans  quickly  landed  the  rest 
of  the  5th  Mountain  Division,  which 
fanned  out  and  overran  the  island,  and 
forced  the  rest  of  the  defenders  to  evacu¬ 
ate  on  30  May. 

A  seaborne  invasion  was  also  at¬ 
tempted  in  conjunction  with  the  airborne 
attack.  Some  four  thousand  troops  sailed 
from  Greece  on  21  May  in  a  fleet  of 
commandeered  Greek  caiques— an  impro¬ 
vised  expedition,  poorly  planned  and 
executed.  General  Ringel  says  in  The 
Conquest  of  Crete  that  the  only  naviga¬ 
tional  equipment  in  the  whole  fleet  was 
a  1:500,000  map  of  the  Mediterranean 
and  a  pocket  compass!  This  strange  ar¬ 
mada  was  intercepted  at  2330,  21  May 
by  British  cruisers  and  destroyers.  All  of 
the  four  thousand  soldiers  were  drowned 
when  the  force  was  destroyed.  This  had 
no  effect  whatever  on  the  events  that 
took  place  on  Crete. 

IET  us  now  consider  what  became  of  the 
■  British  tanks.  As  near  as  can  be  deter¬ 
mined  from  accounts  of  the  battle,  the 
tanks  were  all  used  in  counterattacks  by 
twos  and  threes  against  the  paratroopers 
on  their  drop  zones.  They  apparently 
inflicted  great  losses  on  the  practically 
defenseless  (at  the  time  of  landing)  Ger¬ 
mans.  General  Student  has  this  to  say: 
“The  few  British  tanks  that  were  there 
shook  us  badly  at  the  start— it  was  lucky 
that  there  were  not  more  than  two 
dozen.”  Lieutenant  Colonel  C.  T. 
Schmidt  in  an  article  in  The  Military 
Review  says:  “At  Heraklion  the  attack¬ 
ing  troops  suffered  heavy  losses  from  the 
tanks.”  Lieutenant  Colonel  D.  B.  Drys- 
dale,  Royal  Marines,  an  authority  on  the 


battle  of  Crete,  states  “the  tanks  were 
used  bv  twos  and  threes  in  the  immediate 
counterattack  role.  They  did  tremendous 
damage  before  they  were  finally  knocked 
out.”  Linally  a  literal  translation  of  a 
report  to  General  Ringel,  CG,  5  th 
Mountain  Division,  gives  a  little  of  the 
touch-and-go  fighting  around  the  Ma- 
leme  airfield: 

“.  .  .  Only  by  chance  could  a  just- 
commencing  enemy  counterattack  with 
tanks  be  stopped  by  a  platoon  of  [anti¬ 
tank  troops]  who  landed  with  regimental 
headquarters  and  were  immediately  dis¬ 
patched  in  the  direction  of  the  biggest 
battle-noise  .  .  .” 

General  Lreyberg  thus  made  excellent 
use  of  his  twenty-two  tanks.  He  distrib¬ 
uted  them  at  the  exact  spots  where  the 
landings  came  and  they  contributed  ma¬ 
terially  to  the  foe’s  heavy  losses.  It  is 
very  doubtful  that  he  would  have  done 
as  well  by  holding  all  the  tanks  concen¬ 
trated  as  a  mobile  reserve,  for  the  Ger¬ 
mans  had  complete  air  supremacy  and 
the  airfields  were  widely  separated.  Colo¬ 
nel  Drysdale  writes  that,  “Under  these 
circumstances,  the  dispersion  of  the  very 
limited  amount  of  armor  was,  I  believe, 
inevitable.  It  was,  in  any  case,  fully 
justified  by  subsequent  events.” 

The  Battle  of  Crete  was  a  Pyrrhic  vic¬ 
tory  for  the  Germans.  They  lost  about 
half  of  the  elite  7th  Parachute  Division 
which  was  their  only  airborne  unit.  Hit¬ 
ler  was  so  shocked  by  the  heavy  casual¬ 
ties  that  he  concluded  that  surprise 
attacks  were  now  impossible  and  insisted 
that  the  days  of  successful  airborne  op¬ 
erations  were  over.  As  a  consequence  the 
Germans  never  again  launched  a  large- 
scale  airborne  attack. 

Crete  shows  most  clearly  that  it  is 
absolutely  essential  to  provide  an  effec¬ 
tive  defense  for  airfields,  especially  on 


islands  and  isolated,  remote  areas  such  as  i 
Alaska.  The  capture  of  an  airfield  will  f 
give  the  attacker  the  capability  of  speed¬ 
ily  reinforcing  himself  by  air  with  plain 
troops.  Denying  airfields  to  the  attacker 
compels  him  to  reinforce  by  parachute  or 
glider— a  costly  method  at  best.  If  the 
Maleme  airfield  had  been  held  by  the 
defenders,  or  even  thoroughly  cratered 
before  it  was  captured,  it  is  hard  to  see 
how  the  German  attack  could  have  suc¬ 
ceeded. 

Crete  also  shows  that  tanks  are 
murderous  anti-airborne  weapons  when  i 
employed  against  airborne  troops  imme¬ 
diately  after  their  landings  on  the  drop 
zones.  Crete  is  the  only  historical  exam¬ 
ple  where  tanks  were  employed  against 
airborne  troops  during  the  actual  land¬ 
ings.  A  tank  on  the  loose  in  a  drop  zone 
is  a  paratrooper’s  nightmare.  It  assumes 
a  significance  out  of  all  proportion  to  its 
normal  value  in  combat.  There  were 
only  twenty-two  tanks  on  Crete  in  a  bat 
tie  in  which  some  50,000  men  w'ere 
engaged.  Yet  they  were  a  most  important 
element  in  the  conflict.  It  is  doubtful  if 
twenty-two  tanks  were  ever  expended 
more  profitably. 

THERE  is  a  final  lesson  here.  Every 
effort  should  be  made  to  decimate  the 
enemy’s  airborne  forces  even  if  the  im-. 
mediate  battle  is  hopelessly  lost.  If  the 
defenders  on  Crete  had  not  put  up  such 
a  stout  defense  against  great  odds,  they: 
would  undoubtedly  have  been  subjected, 
as  Churchill  has  written,  to  other  airborne 
attacks  against  “Cyprus,  Iraq,  Syria,  and 
even  perhaps  Persia.”  As  it  was,  to  quote 
him  in  conclusion,  “The  German  losses( 
of  their  highest  class  fighting  men  re¬ 
moved  a  formidable  air  and  parachute 
weapon  from  all  further  part  in  immedi¬ 
ate  events  in  the  Middle  East.” 


British  ”1”  tanks  during  pre-World  War  II  maneuvers  at  Aldershot.  General  Freyberg’s  forces  on  Crete  had  six  of  these 
plus  sixteen  "oldish”  light  tanks  with  which  to  fight  off  the  German  parachute  attacks  on  the  airfields  and  ports. 
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\  Significant  and  Impressive  Report 

REORGANIZATION 

OF  THE  ARMY  ESTABLISHMENT 


he  Men  with  Green  Thumbs 

The  changes  we  recommend 
should  he  viewed  as  the  first  step 
in  a  continuing  vigorous  process  of 
improving  the  organizational  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  Department  .  .  .  Prog¬ 
ress  will  best  he  achieved  hy 
evolution. 

S  those  who  know  something  about 
it  could  testify,  the  reformation  of  the 
:my’s  organization  isn’t  something  to 
done  rashly  or  in  a  day.  If  you  have 
e  authority  and  the  zeal  you  can  make 
iprovements  here  and  there,  but  if  you 
2  at  all  responsible  and  conscientious 
ou  are  if  you  have  authority),  you  are 
dte  conscious  that  before  you  go  about 
tring  Army  organization  from  its  roots, 
u  had  better  have  something  to  set  out 
place  of  it  that  will  grow  to  full 
ength  quickly. 

'The  danger  of  wholesale  uprooting 
d  change  is  especially  acute  in  time  of 
ir  and  cold  war.  In  time  of  war  in- 
icient  and  wasteful  organization  can 
accepted  in  the  knowledge  that  the 
ration  is  limited  in  time— at  least  we 
nericans  have  always  so  thought.  Reor- 
nization  during  a  cold  war  must  be 
ne  by  conscientious  men  with  green 
umbs  who  know  how  to  prune  with- 
t  causing  loss  of  strength;  how  to 
nsplant  for  greater  strength  and  vigor; 
d  what  plant  food  formula  is  best. 

The  members  of  Secretary  of  the 
my  Stevens’  Advisory  Committee  on 
my  Organization  have  proven  them- 
ves  men  with  green  thumbs.  Their 
-page,  20,000-word  report  is  a  rea- 
led  and  responsible  handbook  for 
)se  who  would  work  in  the  garden  of 
litary  organization. 

The  committee  recommends  no  wild 
bilging  with  scythe  or  hoe  that  would 
.Jiseriminately  cut  down  fruitful  plants 
well  as  rank  weeds.  It  has  wisely 
iced  its  reliance  on  evolutionary  proc- 
es  and  the  belief  that  healthy  plants 
ren  a  helping  hand  have  within  them 
2  power  to  throw  off  the  diseases  that 
use  waste  and  inefficiencv* 

BRUARY  1954 


The  Committee  was  formed  on  18 
September  by  Mr.  Stevens  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  directives  by  President  Eisen¬ 
hower  and  Secretary  of  Defense  Wilson. 
The  Air  Force  and  Navy  are  making 
similar  studies  of  their  organization,  but 
with  inter-service  committees. 

During  the  ninety  days,  the  Commit¬ 
tee  met  every  other  week  for  four  or  five 


Principal  Changes 

•I  Creation  of  a  Deputy  Secretary  to 
serve  as  the  Secretary’s  “intimate  as¬ 
sociate  in  the  general  management  of 
the  Department”  (the  office  of  Un¬ 
der  Secretary  would  be  abolished). 

<1  Creation  of  an  additional  Assist¬ 
ant  Secretary  (for  a  total  of  three); 
each  would  have  control  of  a  single 
area:  men,  money  or  materiel. 

<1  Redefinition  of  the  role  of  the 
Chief  of  Staff  to  make  him  “operat¬ 
ing  manager  of  the  whole  Army  Es¬ 
tablishment.” 

<1  Addition  of  a  second  Vice  Chief 
of  Staff  with  one  in  charge  of  Opera¬ 
tions  and  the  other  Supply. 

<1  Establishment  of  a  Supply  Com¬ 
mand  that  would  have  general  re¬ 
sponsibilities  for  the  seven  technical 
services. 

Establishment  of  a  Continental 
Army  Command  which  would  take 
over  all  of  the  functions  of  the  Office, 
Chief  of  Army  Field  Forces,  and 
have  added  responsibilities  for  the 
direction  and  control  of  the  six  Con¬ 
tinental  Armies. 

Other  Improvements 

<1  Strengthening  of  the  Secretary’s 
position  and  authority  in  the  Defense 
establishment  and  the  Department  of 
the  Army. 

•I  Relieving  civilian  secretaries  of 
“operating”  responsibilities. 

<1  Relieving  General  Staff  sections 
of  major  “operating”  activities. 

<1  Improvements  in  the  organization 
for  research  and  development. 

<1  Improvements  in  financial  man¬ 
agement. 

<J  Improvements  in  career  manage¬ 
ment. 


days,  many  of  the  meetings  lasting  far 
into  the  night.  Each  member  did  a  tre¬ 
mendous  amount  of  “homework,”  to  the 
admiration  of  the  full-time  staff  and  its 
Army  advisors.  In  all  it  heard  129  wit¬ 
nesses:  81  from  the  Army  Establishment 
itself;  many  of  the  others  were  men  who 
have  been  intimately  and  officially  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  Army  establishment  in 
recent  years  or  are  presently  in  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

The  Committee  wisely  shunned  any 
attempt  to  inject  personality  clashes  or 
controversy  into  their  report.  It  criticized 
rarely  and  when  it  did  it  was  impassion- 
ate  and  objective.  (Its  most  pointed 
criticism  was  directed  at  unnamed  As¬ 
sistant  Secretaries  of  Defense  who  some¬ 
times  in  the  past  have  violated  orderly 
procedure  and  curtailed  the  authority 
and  position  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  by  intervening  directly  in  the 
work  of  the  Army  Staff.) 

The  following  sections  give  the  gist  of 
the  Committee’s  report  with  additional 
background  and  significant  facts  that  the 
editors  believe  will  be  helpful  to  our 
readers’  understanding  of  the  work  of 
the  Committee  and  its  implications. 

Civilian  Control 

The  Secretary  has  an  interest  in 
and  responsibility  for  everything 
done  in  his  department.  To  dis¬ 
charge  his  duty  he  must  delegate 
to  others,  hut  he  can  never  rid 
himself  of  the  basic  responsibility 
which  is  his  by  statute. 

IN  its  acceptance  of  the  prevailing  opin- 
,  ion  of  civil  control  of  the  military 
establishment,  the  Committee  adds  no 
new  ideas  to  the  philosophy— if  indeed 
anv  can  be  added— but  it  does  strike 

J 

some  lusty  blows  for  the  principle  that 
could  be  more  telling  than  all  the  words 
contemporary  exhorters  invoke  about  the 
sanctity  of  the  phrase.  The  Committee 
wisely  turned  its  attention  to  finding 
methods  of  making  the  principle  work;  a 
detail  so  obviously  essential  that  it  is  of¬ 
ten  overlooked.  They  made  three  points: 
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HON.  ROBERT  B.  STEVENS 
Secretary  of  the  Army 


First,  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  is  the 
responsible  head  of  the  Department.  In 
setting  policy  and  objectives  he  may  seek 
the  advice  of  his  civilian  assistants  and 
military  advisors  and  he  may  delegate 
authority  to  them,  “but  he  can  never  rid 
himself  of  the  basic  responsibility  which 
is  his  by  statute.” 

Secondly,  the  role  of  his  civilian  as¬ 
sistants  is  to  institute  policy,  set  objec¬ 
tives  and  evaluate  performance  in  their 
assigned  fields.  The  Committee  em- 

o 

phatically  states  that  the  present  author¬ 
ity  of  civilian  assistants  to  “direct  and 
conduct”  (Committee’s  italics)  areas  for 
which  each  is  responsible,  “is  neither 
practicable  nor  desirable.”  Rather,  “the 
role  of  the  civilian  is  to  inject  an  outside 
point  of  view,  to  improve  business  prac¬ 
tices,  to  review  operations,  and  to  assume 
responsibilities  for  adherence  to  policies.” 

Finally,  “the  military  provides  the  op¬ 
erating  organization  by  which  policies 
are  executed.”  Because  he  is  the  “mili¬ 
tary  leader”  of  the  Army,  the  Committee 
concluded  “that  it  is  essential  that  the 
Chief  of  Staff  serve  as  operating  man¬ 
ager  for  the  Secretary.”  Furthermore,  as 
“the  professional  military  field  includes 
both  combat  and  the  businesslike  aspects 
of  supply,”  the  Chief  of  Staff  must  have 
broad  authority  to  conduct  all  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  Army  establishment. 

Having  thus  carefully  separated  the 
functions  and  duties  of  the  civilian  secre¬ 
tariat  and  the  military,  the  Committee 
proceeded  to  recommend  organizational 
changes  that  would  make  the  system 
work. 

Deputy  Secretary.  The  Secretary  of 
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the  Army  must  devote  so  much  of  his 
time  to  interpreting  “the  Army  and  its 
policies  to  the  Department  of  Defense, 
the  Congress  and  the  public,’  and  in 
visiting  forces  and  installations  of  the 
Army  at  home  and  abroad,  that  he  needs 
a  Deputy  Secretary  to  free  him  of  super¬ 
vision  of  major  Army  programs.  “He 
should  serve  as  the  Secretary’s  intimate 
associate  and  deputy  in  the  general  man¬ 
agement  of  the  Department.”  (The  of¬ 
fice  of  Under  Secretary  would  be  abol¬ 
ished.) 

Assistant  Secretaries.  The  assistant 
secretaries  should  be  supervisors  of  three 
major  functional  areas:  men,  materiel 
and  money.  They  should  not  be  respon¬ 
sible  for  day-to-day  operations  but  should 
be  engaged  in  establishing  objectives  and 
policies  and  in  evaluating  performances. 

Assistant  Secretary  for  Financial 
Management  would  give  the  Secretary 
an  assistant  in  the  money  area  that  he 


Stronger  Position  for 
Secretary  of  Army 

The  Committee  believes  that  these 
steps  need  to  be  taken  to  increase  the 
stature  and  influence  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army,  within  and  without  the 
Department: 

<1  He  should  “participate  actively  in 
the  formulation  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  of  basic  policies  guiding  the 
Department  of  the  Army.” 

<1  He  should  “attend,  as  a  regular 
observer,  meetings  of  the  National 
Security  Council.” 


does  not  now  have.  This  secretary 
would  formulate  fiscal  policies,  super¬ 
vise  the  budget,  prescribe  accounting 
methods  and  data  these  methods  should 
produce  in  the  way  of  fiscal  information, 
and  appraise  the  effectiveness  of  Army 
management  and  organization.  He  would 
work  closely  with  the  Comptroller. 

The  Chief  of  Staff  3 

We  have  concluded  that  it  is  es¬ 
sential  that  the  Chief  of  Staff  serve 
as  operating  manager  for  the  Sec¬ 
retary.  .  .  .  The  Chief  of  Staff 'i 
responsibility  must  embrace  all  op 
erations  of  the  Army. 

THE  Chief  of  Staff  is  an  overworkec 
man.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Join' 
Chiefs  of  Staff.  He,  like  the  Secretary 
must  spend  a  great  deal  of  time  interpret 
ing  the  Army  to  the  Congress  and  th< 
public,  and  in  visiting  and  inspecting 
forces  and  installations  all  over  th< 
world.  The  Committee  recognized  thi 
but  it  believed  many  positive  virtue 
would  be  gained  by  making  him  th* 
“operating  manager  of  the  whole  Arm; 
establishment.”  “Operational  success  am 
efficient  and  economical  supply  manage 
ment  require  close  coordination  and  th 
resolution  of  differences  between  th 
using  and  supply  elements  of  the  Armv, 
the  Committee  observed.  It  added:  “Th 
vital  interdependence  of  supply  an 
military  planning  makes  it  imperativ 
that  the  Chief  of  Staff  be  responsible  fc 
supply  and  coordination.” 

Vice  Chief  for  Supply.  The  Commi 
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b  would  make  it  humanly  possible  for 
p  Chief  of  Staff  to  exercise  this  direc- 
n  by  providing  him  with  a  second 
ce  Chief;  giving  him  one  for  opera - 
ns  and  another  for  supply. 

The  Committee  rejected  the  tradi- 
nal  organization  of  fixing  responsibil- 
for  supply  in  the  Assistant  Secretary 
Materiel  because  this  did  not  conform 
its  closely  reasoned  belief  that  the 
■sential  role  of  the  impermanent  civil- 
1  is  to  establish  objectives,  formulate 
licies,  evaluate  performance  and  see 
it  the  military”  does  its  job. 

Another  possible  organization  of  the 
ice  of  the  Chief  of  Staff  that  some  offi- 
|'S  familiar  with  the  office  have  mulled 
pr  would  retain  the  single  Vice  Chief 
>r  the  same  reasons  the  Committee 
;/e  for  the  creation  of  a  Deputy  Secre- 
fy  of  the  Army)  and  provide  two  Dep- 
r  Chiefs  (Operations  and  Supply), 
dacing  the  two  present  Deputy  Chiefs. 

ie  General  Staff 

Assignment  of  operational  respon¬ 
sibilities  to  the  General  Staff  con¬ 
stitutes,  in  the  opinion  of  this 
Committee,  a  significant  weakness. 
This  .  .  .  causes  confusion. 

IE  Committee  would  divest  the  Gen- 
ral  Staff  of  its  “major”  operating  re- 
'nsibilities. 

34  would  be  relieved  of  the  biggest 
d  under  the  Committee’s  plan.  Its 
sent  responsibilities  for  the  technical 
vices  would  be  transferred  to  the 
^ply  Command  (see  below)  and  the 
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Vice  Chief  of  Staff  for  Supply.  G4 
would  also  be  relieved  of  some  of  its  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  Research  and  Develop¬ 
ment. 

Gl  would  no  longer  direct  and  control 
the  administrative  staffs  and  services. 

G3  would  experience  less  change.  It 
would  continue  to  operate  the  schools  it 
presently  is  responsible  for.  Some  of  its 
training  activities  would  be  taken  over 
by  the  Continental  Army  Command  (see 
below).  The  Committee  rejected  a  pro¬ 
posal  that  G3  should  be  split  into  two 
separate  divisions:  Operations  &  Plans; 
Training  &  Organization.  It  held  that 
since  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  now  do 
most  of  the  strategic  planning,  the  Chief 
of  Staff  no  longer  needed  a  “command 
post”  as  he  did  during  the  Second  World 
War.  The  Committee  also  turned  down 
a  proposal  that  Psychological  Warfare  be 
consolidated  with  G3.  The  Committee 
contended  that  this  function  needs  sepa¬ 
rate  status  because  it  is  new  and,  as  an 
“activity  not  well  established  throughout 
the  executive  branch  of  the  government,” 
needs  encouragement. 

G2  would  be  affected  even  less  than 
G3.  It  would  continue  to  supervise  mili¬ 
tary  attaches  and  operate  schools  to  train 
intelligence  personnel.  It  rejected  the 
proposal  for  an  “intelligence  corps”  be¬ 
cause  it  “would  tend  to  remove  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  intelligence  from  opera¬ 
tional  officers.”  The  Committee  believes 


*"A  reorganization  of  the  technical  services 
[of  the  Army]  would  be  no  more  painful  than 
Sacking  into  a  buzzsaw,” — Former  Sec.  Def. 
Robert  A.  Lovett.  Certificates  of  Appreciation  to 
the  four  civilian  members  were  awarded  by  Sec¬ 
retary  Stevens. 


that  “increased  emphasis  on  and  prestige 
for  intelligence  work  is  essential.” 

The  Staff  Sections 

.  .  .  existing  distinctions  among 
these  staff  agencies  as  to  their  rela¬ 
tive  importance  and  the  organiza¬ 
tional  level  at  which  they  operate 
may  be  eliminated  since  such  dis¬ 
tinctions  serve  no  practical  pur¬ 
pose  .  .  . 

THE  fourteen  activities  that  the  Com¬ 
mittee  lumps  together  as  “staff  sections” 
are  shown  in  the  chart  on  page  28.  Most 
of  them  would  continue  to  perform  as 
they  have  in  the  past  but  the  Committee 
did  recommend  substantial  changes  in 
four  of  them. 

Judge  Advocate  General.  While  the 
JAG  is  by  law  the  legal  advisor  of  the 
Department  of  the  Army,  there  are  many 
other  legal  staffs  within  the  establish¬ 
ment.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  has  a 
Department  Counselor  with  a  small  staff 
of  attorneys.  Legal  staffs  exist  within 
several  of  the  technical  services.  The 
procurement  division  of  the  JAG  is  phys¬ 
ically  located  within  the  office  of  the  G4. 
Thus  there  is  considerable  overlapping 
and  some  lack  of  consistency  in  legal 
work  within  the  Army. 

The  Committee  seeks  to  eliminate  this 
by  assigning  the  responsibility  for  coor¬ 
dination  to  the  Judge  Advocate  General. 
It  prefers  the  JAG  to  the  Department 
Counselor  for  this  because  the  JAG  can 
provide  the  continuity  that  a  civilian 
counselor  could  not  hope  to  furnish. 
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'The  Department  Counselor  would 
ntinue  to  be  the  personal  advisor  of 
e  Secretary  of  the  Army  and  his  civil- 
i  assistants,  but  he  would  refer  all 
her  legal  and  legislative  matters  to  the 
iG  or  the  Office  of  Legislative  Liaison. 
The  Supply  Commander  should  have 
competent  staff  of  legal  advisors  but  it 
)uld  be  subject  to  functional  supervis- 

1  and  coordination  of  the  JAG. 

Civilian  Personnel.  The  Committee 
lieves  the  Office  of  Civilian  Personnel 
ould  be  transferred  from  the  Assistant 
•cretary  for  Manpower  to  that  of  a  staff 
:tion.  It  is  “illogical,”  the  Committee 
id,  for  that  office  not  to  be  under  the 
rection  of  the  Chief  of  Staff  as  a  large 
imber  of  civilians  are  employed  in  es- 
alishments  subject  to  his  direction  and 
ntrol. 

Reserve  activities.  The  Committee 
Duld  abolish  the  offices  of  Special  As- 
tant  for  Civilian  Component  Affairs 
d  the  Executive  for  Reserve  and 
OTC  Affairs  and  create  two  separate 
iff  sections:  an  Office  of  Reserve  Af- 
irs  and  an  Office  of  ROTC  Affairs. 
Civil  Affairs-Military  Government, 
he  Committee  thinks  greater  emphasis 
ould  be  placed  on  these  activities.  It 
puld  therefore  create  a  separate  staff 
ztion,  consisting  of  the  Military  Gov- 
ament  Division  of  the  Office  of  the 
ovost  Marshal  General,  and  the  Mili- 
ry  Government  Department  of  the 
ovost  Marshal  General  School. 

ontinental  Army  Command 

To  provide  for  more  effective  direc¬ 
tion,  to  limit  the  number  reporting 
directly  to  the  Chief  of  Staff,  and 
to  insure  the  immediate  effective¬ 
ness  of  these  training  commands 
[the  six  Continental  armies]  in 
time  of  war,  the  Committe  pro¬ 
poses  establishment  of  a  Conti¬ 
nental  Army  Command. 

HE  Continental  Army  Command 
would  take  over  the  present  functions 
the  Office,  Chief  of  Army  Field 
■rces  and  have  additional  responsibility 
lr  the  work  of  each  of  the  six  Conti- 
ntal  armies.  The  Committee  believes 

2  present  AFF  staff  could  take  over 
zse  additional  responsibilities  with  only 
modest  increase  in  the  present  staff.” 
Training  responsibilities  are  “now 
-read  among  1 5  or  more  organizations,” 
2  Committee  reports.  It  would  create 
earer  lines  of  authority  for  training”: 
G3  would  establish  all  general  train¬ 
ing  policies. 

Continental  Army  Command  would 
.  be  responsible  for  basic  training  of 
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all  individuals,  all  combat  arms 
training,  all  combined  training,  and 
all  civilian  component  training. 

Specialized  training  would  be  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  the  appropriate  staffs 
and  Supply  Command  until  indi¬ 
viduals  and  units  are  assigned  to 
armies  in  the  field. 

Supply  Command 

Effective  management  of  the 
Army’s  supply  activities— the  devel¬ 
opment,  production,  procurement, 
storage  and  distribution  of  weap¬ 
ons,  materiel  and  equipment— ne¬ 
cessitates  a  high  and  specialized 
order  of  competence.  It  also  re¬ 
quires  the  understanding  and  at¬ 
tention  of  the  Army’s  top  civilian 
and  military  leaders  that  its  impor¬ 
tance  and  magnitude  dictate. 

THE  need  for  a  long  look  and  reorgani¬ 
zation  of  the  Army’s  services  of  supply 
was  one  of  the  principal  reasons  for  the 
establishment  of  the  Committee.  Criti¬ 
cism  of  the  present  organization  goes 
back  almost  as  far  as  the  memory  of  man 
runneth.  The  Committee’s  decisions 
would  assure  one  very  important  thing: 
responsibility  for  the  activities  of  the 
technical  services  could  henceforth  be 
fixed.  The  creation  of  a  Vice  Chief  of 
Staff  for  Supply  and  a  Supply  Com¬ 
mander  (parallel  with  the  Continental 
Army  Commander)  assures  that. 

In  its  consideration  of  the  problem, 
the  Committee  had  first  to  make  basic 
decisions  about  the  type  of  organization 
it  would  recommend. 

It  could  adopt  what  has  been  called 


Combat  Forces  and 
Commands 

The  Committee  ...  is  im¬ 
pressed  that  the  basic  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  combat  army  has 
worked  well.  Its  effectiveness 
has  been  demonstrated  twice 
in  this  generation. 

Thus  the  Committee  made  no  rec¬ 
ommendation  for  changes  in  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  the  Army  for  combat. 
It  said  that  testimony  indicated  that 
all  overseas  commands  were  “effec¬ 
tively  organized  for  combat.”  It  is 
known  that  the  Committee  heard 
testimony  in  favor  of  the  re-establish¬ 
ment  of  the  offices  of  the  chiefs  of 
combat  arms  (artillery,  armor,  infan¬ 
try),  but  it  took  no  notice  of  this 
recommendation  in  its  written  report. 


the  "Navy  System  of  having  the  sup¬ 
ply  organization  by-pass  the  Chief  of 
Staff  and  report  directly  to  the  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Materiel.  The  Committee 
rejected  this  when  it  decided  that  the 
Chief  of  Staff  must  be  the  “operating 
manager”  of  the  whole  Army  establish¬ 
ment. 

It  could  have  made  a  much  more  radi¬ 
cal  reorganization  by  recommending  a 
functional  type  with  “commands”  for  re¬ 
search  and  development,  procurement, 
warehousing  and  issue,  and  so  on.  The 
Committee  rejected  this  because  the 
“development,  procurement  and  distribu¬ 
tion  of  an  item  is  a  more  meaningful 
basis  for  organization  .  .  .  than  specializa¬ 
tion  in  each  function.”  The  Committee 
noted  that  many  of  the  country’s  larg¬ 
est  corporations  are  organized  like  the 
Army’s  technical  services  (General  Mo¬ 
tors  is  one).  It  did  not  say,  as  it  might 
have,  that  many  of  these  corporations 
patterned  their  organization  on  the 
Army.  The  committee  did  note  that  some 
corporations  have  recently  shifted  from 
“functional”  to  the  Army’s  “commodity" 
type  of  organization. 

Lhe  decision  to  recommend  a  Supply 
Commander  came  after  the  Committee 
determined  that  effective  coordination 
could  not  otherwise  be  provided.  It 
noted  that  while  G4  “directs  and  con¬ 
trols”  the  technical  services,  men  and 
money  for  them  must  come  from  Gl 
and  the  Comptroller. 

Line  and  Staff.  The  Committee  sees  a 
“line  and  staff”  with  the  technical  serv¬ 
ices  representing  the  “line”  or  operat¬ 
ing  elements  and  the  staff  represented 
by  the  Supply  Commander  and  his 
headquarters,  and  the  Vice  Chief  for 
Supply.  It  believes  this  would  provide 
firm  control,  effect  savings  in  money  and 
manpower  and  be  much  more  efficient. 
As  the  organization  matured  it  could  pos¬ 
sibly  begin  to  mix  certain  similar  func¬ 
tions  of  each  of  the  services:  warehous¬ 
ing,  for  example.  As  it  now  is,  the  serv¬ 
ices  are  so  tightly  compartmentalized 
that  even  when  they  are  together  in 
such  an  activity  as  a  general  warehouse, 
each  of  the  services  operates  its  portion 
of  it  with  little  reference  to  the  others. 

As  the  organization  matured  it  would 
give  officers  of  the  technical  services 
greater  opportunities  for  broadening 
their  knowledge  and  rising  to  higher  po¬ 
sitions  of  authority.  The  Committee 
believes  that  the  Supply  Commander  and 
the  Vice  Chief  of  Staff  for  Supply 
should  always  come  from  the  ranks  of 
the  technical  services. 

The  operational  authority  of  the  Sup¬ 
ply  Commander  would  be  clarified.  He 
(Continued  on  page  38) 
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The  Soviet  Masters  on  the  walls  of  the  Kremlin  on  7  November  1953. 


MALENKOV’S  DILEMMA 


Admiral  William  H.  Standley  and  Rear  Admiral  Arthur  A.  Ageton 


IN  1925,  Stalin  said,  “Not  a  single  one 
of  Lenin’s  disciples  is  worthy  of  Len¬ 
in’s  Mantle.”  When  they  invited  Stalin 
to  join  their  Troika  of  power,  neither 
Zinoviev  nor  Kamenev  suspected  the 
inarticulate  Georgian,  the  plodding  work 
horse  of  the  Secretariat,  of  ambition  to 
become  Lenin’s  sole  successor.  But, 
while  Lenin  still  lived,  Stalin  had  be¬ 
come  an  important  member  of  three 
controlling  party  mechanisms— the  Or¬ 
ganization  Bureau,  the  Central  Commit¬ 
tee,  and  the  Politburo.  With  control  of 
the  Party  Secretariat,  he  put  men  per¬ 
sonally  loyal  to  him  into  key  positions  in 
Party  and  government;  thus  Stalin  built 
up  a  personal  organization  beholden 
unto  him  alone. 

After  Lenin’s  death,  Stalin  success¬ 


fully  played  one  faction  in  the  Politburo 
off  against  another,  expelling  one  after 
another  from  the  Politburo  and  the 
party,  finally  resorting  to  the  terrible 
blood  purges  of  1936  and  1938  to  destroy 
those  comrades-at-arms  in  the  Revolution 
who  might  constitute  the  nucleus  of  an 
opposition.  When,  in  1941  and  1942  he 
assumed  the  additional  posts  of  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Council  of  Ministers  (Pre¬ 
mier),  Generalissimo  of  the  Armed 
Forces,  and  attained  absolute  control  of 
the  Secret  Police  through  his  loyal  sup¬ 
porter,  Lavrenti  Beria,  Stalin  became  the 
dictator  complete,  probably  the  most 
powerful,  absolute,  and  autocratic  ruler 
in  the  history  of  the  world. 

To  compare  the  membership  of  the 
various  Politburos  down  through  the 


years  has  always  fascinated  me.  An  ex; 
amination  of  early  Politburos  reveal 
that,  by  1927,  Stalin  had  eliminated  hi 
fellow  triumvirs ,  Zinoviev  and  Kamenev  i 
as  well  as  his  bitter  enemy,  Leon  Troi: 
sky.  Stalin  had  also  packed  the  Politbur. 
with  five  regular  and  five  alternate  men 
bers,  all  his  loyal  supporters;  by  1929 
all  members  of  the  1924  Politburo  ha 
been  expelled  from  the  Party  and  di: 
graced;  by  1938,  all  but  Trotsky  wer 
dead  and  he  was  murdered  in  1940. 

Of  even  greater  interest  to  us  now  i 
the  composition  of  various  Politburor 
during  and  since  World  War  II.  Thes; 
are  shown  in  the  chart  on  page  33. 

This  top  group  of  Communist  Parti 
leaders  has  changed  little  during  tf 
past  eleven  years.  Some  have  died  an 


Admiral  William  H.  Standley,  USN  retired ,  was  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Soviet  Russia  during  World  War  II.  He 
was  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  delegate  to  the  London  Naval  Treaty  Conference,  and  initiator  of  the  Vinson- 
Trammell  bill,  which  provided  for  building  and  maintaining  the  Navy  at  treaty  strength.  He  retired  in  1937 
after  forty  years  of  service,  but  was  recalled  to  active  duty  during  the  Second  World  War.  Admiral  Standley  was 
U.S.  Navy  member  of  the  special  War  Supply  Mission  to  Russia,  then  served  as  a  member  of  the  Roberts  Com¬ 
mission  to  investigate  and  report  the  facts  relating  to  the  Pearl  Harbor  attack,  and  in  1942  was  appointed  U.S. 
Ambassador  to  Soviet  Russia.  Returning  from  Russia  in  1943,  he  was  again  recalled  to  active  duty  and  served  in 
the  Office  of  Strategic  Services  until  1945. 

Rear  Admiral  Arthur  A.  Ageton  is  a  graduate  of  the  Naval  Academy,  Class  of  1923.  He  served  in  battleships 
for  seven  years,  attended  the  postgraduate  schoool  at  Annapolis  and  did  graduate  work  at  George  Washington 
University.  He  was  head  of  the  Navigation  Division  at  the  Naval  Academy  from  1941  to  1943  and  from  1943  to 
1945  he  was  executive  officer  of  the  Washington  and  in  command  of  Amphibious  Task  Groups  in  the  Pacific. 
Long  a  regular  contributor  of  articles  and  short  stories  to  national  magazines,  Admiral  Ageton  is  the  author  of 
The  Naval  Officer’s  Guide.  His  first  novel,  The  Jungle  Seas,  a  story  of  destroyer  action  in  the  South  Pacific,  has 
just  been  published  by  Random  House. 


This  article  first  appeared  in  the  September  1953  Naval  Institute  Proceedings. 
particulars  by  the  authors.  Copyright,  1953,  by  U.  S.  Naval  Institute. 


It  has  since  been  brought  up  to  date  and  re-written  in  some 
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hers  have  disappeared.  But  the  most 
gnificant  feature  is  the  phenomenally 
pid  rise  of  Malenkov  from  last  of  the 
ternate  members  of  the  Politburo  in 
)42  to  Number  One  on  the  list  of 
253  Presidium  members.  When  I  was 
Moscow,  Malenkov  was  relatively 
nknown.  I  saw  him  only  a  few  times,  a 
t,  flabby  individual,  with  a  moonlike, 
cpressionless  face,  in  a  drab  Party  uni- 
rm.  Highly  intelligent,  sly,  and  clever, 
his  impressive  list  of  accomplishments 
tiring  and  since  the  War  would  indi¬ 
te,  as  with  Stalin  in  the  early  days  of 
is  rise  to  power,  Malenkov’s  very  ob- 
lurity  probably  has  been  an  asset. 

r 

00  young  for  the  October  Revolution, 
Malenkov  enlisted  in  the  Red  Army 
hile  still  a  boy  and  spent  his  time 
recking  up  on  the  loyalty  of  his  com- 
des. '  He  left  the  Red  Army  in  1920, 
ined  the  Party,  impressed  his  super¬ 
iors  with  his  brilliant  work,  and  was 
nt  to  school.  It  was  Kaganovich  who 
ought  Malenkov  to  the  attention  of 
:alin.  From  1925  to  1930,  he  was  chief 
1  Stalin’s  personal  secretariat.  He  fol- 
wed  Stalin’s  route  to  power,  rising 
irough  the  Party  Secretariat  to  become 
?rsonnel  chief  of  the  Central  Commit- 
*e  and  a  member  of  the  Party  Secre- 
riat;  there,  as  a  favorite  of  Stalin,  he 
oubtless  had  much  to  do  with  the 
'eparation  of  the  papers  of  the  great 
■trges  of  1936  to  1939.  In  those  days, 
avrenti  Beria  was  his  only  close  friend. 
During  the  War,  Malenkov  ran  the 
ussian  aircraft  factories.  By  war’s  end, 
^  stood  high  in  Stalin’s  favor,  probably 
jist  below  Zhdanov  and  Molotov.  His 
op  from  fourth  place  on  the  Politburo 
it  of  1946  to  last  place  in  1947  coin- 
ded  with  his  grim  struggle  for  influ- 
ice  with  Zhdanov,  Stalin’s  first  deputy 
t  Cominform  and  Communist  Party 
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affairs.  Malenkov  was  appointed  First 
Secretary  of  the  Central  Committee  Sec¬ 
retariat  in  1947,  was  removed  from  the 
Secretariat  a  few  months  later.  During 
the  interim,  he  won  his  battle  with 
Zhdanov,  humiliating  his  sick  rival 
through  his  son,  Zuri  Zhdanov,  by  dis¬ 
crediting  the  younger  Zhdanov  in  an 
argument  over  genetics  and  Lysenko’s 
theory.  Three  weeks  later,  the  elder 
Zhdanov  died,  reportedly  of  a  heart 
attack;  a  group  of  the  most  distinguished 
Soviet  physicians,  accused  of  deliberately 
giving  party  leaders  incorrect  treatment 
for  their  ailments,  were  tried,  convicted 
and  imprisoned.  The  Malenkov  regime 
has  admitted  that  the  accusers  of  these 
doctors  lied  and  that  the  confessions  of 
the  doctors  were  completely  spurious 
and  by  implication,  were  obtained  “by 
impermissible  means  of  investigation 
which  are  strictly  forbidden  under  So¬ 
viet  Law.”  One  of  those  for  whose  death 
the  accused  doctors  confessed  responsi¬ 
bility,  was  Malenkov’s  bitter  enemy, 
Zhdanov. 

Back  in  Stalin’s  favor,  in  July  1948, 
Malenkov  was  reappointed  First  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Party  Secretariat  and  was 
pushing  hard  to  pass  Molotov  in  Party 
favor. 

At  the  first  Party  Congress  in  thirteen 
years  held  in  October  1952,  Malenkov 
delivered  the  all-important  policy  speech, 
which  Stalin  had  always  made.  He  ap¬ 
pealed  to  non-Communist  countries  of 
the  West  to  break  with  America  and  to 
forge  closer  ties  with  Soviet  Russia. 
Later  in  Warsaw,  he  said:  “We  believe 
that  the  co-existence  of  two  svstems 
—capitalism  and  socialism— is  inevitable 
for  a  long  period  of  time.”  But  make  no 
mistake— Malenkov  is  a  true  Communist, 
Soviet  Russian  style.  He  believes  just  as 
firmly  as  Stalin  in  the  “permanent  revo¬ 
lution.”  As  well  as  he  can,  he  will  press 


for  the  spread  of  Communism  through¬ 
out  the  world. 

In  January  1952,  on  the  occasion  of 
his  fiftieth  birthday,  Radio  Moscow 
saluted  him  as  dear  Georgi  Malenkov, 
True  pupil  of  Lenin,  Comrade-in-arms 
of  Stalin.’  In  his  position  as  First  Sec¬ 
retary,  he  had  replaced  the  dead  and 
discredited  with  men  personally  loyal  to 
him  and  owing  their  advancement  to 
him;  like  Stalin  two  decades  earlier,  he 
had  patiently  built  up  an  organization  of 
his  own  within  the  structure  of  the 
party.  Ambitious,  clever  and  unscrupu¬ 
lous,  he  had  the  good  sense  to  get  under 
a  good  man  and  work  up.  Now  52,  his 
years  of  slavish  loyalty  have  paid  off. 

As  Commissar  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Mr. 
Molotov  was  the  Russian  with  whom 
I  had  the  most  frequent  contact  during 
my  stay  in  Russia.  Scrupulously  correct 
and  courteous,  he  was  often  cold  and 
repelling  and  almost  completely  humor¬ 
less.  Even  after  upward  of  fifty  meet¬ 
ings,  both  official  and  social,  I  never  felt 
that  I  really  got  to  know  him. 

An  Old  Bolshevik  and  revolutionary 
comrade  of  Stalin,  he  was  Chairman  of 
the  Council  of  Ministers  (1930-39),  a 
member  of  the  Politburo  since  1926. 
For  many  years,  he  was  considered  to  be 
closest  to  Stalin  of  all  his  advisers,  al¬ 
though  it  appeared  to  me  that  Zhdanov 
and  later  Malenkov  moved  into  this 
coveted  position.  Unlike  Malenkov,  who 
has  never  been  out  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  has  a  reputation  around  Moscow  of 
hating  all  foreigners,  particularly  Ameri¬ 
cans,  Mr.  Molotov  has  had  manv  con- 
tacts  with  the  outside  world  and  West¬ 
ern  ways.  Restored  to  the  post  of 
Commissar  of  Foreign  Affairs,  his  con¬ 
siderable  experience  and  foreign  knowl¬ 
edge  may  have  a  softening  effect  upon 
the  decisions  that  Malenkov  and  the 
new  Presidium  make. 
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FOR  a  time  after  Stalin’s  death,  this 
new  Troika  represented  the  power  and 
authority  of  the  Communist  Party  and 
the  Soviet  Government:  Molotov,  Vice- 
Premier  and  expert  in  conduct  of  foreign 
affairs;  Beria,  who  controlled  the  organi¬ 
zations  for  state  security  and  the  secret 
police,  with  their  large  numbers  of 
highly  disciplined  and  politically  reliable 
troops;  and  Malenkov  who  controlled  the 
party  machinery,  was  Chairman  of  the 
Council  of  Ministers,  and  inherited  the 
all-important  function  of  directing  the 
party’s  ideological  policy. 

If  we  look  again  at  the  1953  Presidium 
of  the  Central  Committee,  we  can  see 
how  well  this  Troika  took  care  of  mem¬ 
bers  of  former  Politburos  to  continue 
the  “interlocking  directorates”  between 
the  Presidium  and  the  government. 

Marshal  Voroshilov,  a  military  elder 
statesman,  was  moved  up  to  the  honorary 
position  of  Chairman  of  the  Presidium 
of  the  Supreme  Soviet.  Marshal  Bul¬ 
ganin  became  Vice-Premier  and  Com¬ 
missar  of  War;  Kaganovich,  Vice-Premier 
and  member  of  the  Presidium;  Mikovan, 
Commissar  of  Internal  and  External 
Trade;  Shvernik,  Chairman  of  the  All 
Union  Council  of  the  Trade  Unions 
Council.  Khrushchev  was  more  recently 
given  the  vital  control  of  the  Party  Secre¬ 
tariat  and  Party  patronage.  We  may  be 
sure  that  the  new  members  and  alternate 
members  of  the  Presidium  are  loyal  sup¬ 
porters  of  Malenkov. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  Troika  returned 
to  Stalin’s  wartime  organization  with 
Presidium  members  directly  responsible 
for  the  conduct  of  affairs  as  commissars 
of  the  most  important  ministries.  The 
new  Presidium,  which  replaces  the  Polit¬ 
buro,  and  the  members  of  the  Presidium 
who  can  dominate  it,  still  can  exercise 
total  power  in  Soviet  Russia. 

For  a  few  months,  everything  seemed 
to  go  well  with  the  new  Troika.  Yet  all 
the  while,  I  confidently  expected  a 
“Kremlin  revolution,”  a  bitter  struggle 
for  supreme  power  among  the  members 
of  the  Presidium.  The  very  fact  that 
Malenkov  so  heavily  stressed  Party  unity 
indicated  to  me  that  he  was  apprehen¬ 
sive.  In  my  opinion,  this  accounted  for 
his  haste  in  announcing  the  changes  in 
party  and  governmental  organization.  It 
appeared  that  the  new  Troika  wanted 
time  to  consolidate  its  position,  to  ensure 
the  stability  of  its  regime.  The  de¬ 
emphasis  of  Stalin  was,  at  first,  harder  to 
understand. 

We  must  remember  that  Stalin  was 
able  to  capitalize  on  his  relationship  with 
Lenin.  At  every  opportunity,  he  glorified 
the  Great  Lenin,  Communist  deity  of 
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the  Soviet  Llnion.  Life-sized  pictures  of 
the  Great  Lenin  with  his  disciple,  Stalin, 
always  on  his  left  were  displayed  in 
Red  Square,  in  all  schoolrooms,  on  pub¬ 
lic  buildings,  and  in  every  public  place. 
During  the  War,  Stalin’s  bulletins  ex¬ 
tolled  the  virtues  of  the  Great  Lenin  and 
urged  the  people  to  hold  sacred  and  to 
preserve  the  heritage  handed  down  to 
them  by  the  Great  Lenin.  It  was  as  a 
devoted  disciple  of  the  Great  Lenin  that 
Stalin  maintained  his  control  of  the 
Communist  Party  and  his  power  over  the 
Russian  people. 

Malenkov  never  had  personal  contact 
with  Lenin;  his  association  with  Stalin, 
while  close  and  sometimes  intimate,  was 
such  as  to  make  it  difficult  for  him  to  set 
up  a  Great  Stalin  as  his  own  and  the 
Russian  people’s  idol  and  thus  by  extoll¬ 
ing  the  virtues  of  the  Great  Stalin,  pre¬ 
serve  the  power  which  had  been  con¬ 
ferred  upon  him  as  Premier. 

The  new  Troika  had,  it  semed  to  me, 
a  fatal  weakness  in  that  Party  and 
Secret  Police  were  represented,  but  not 
the  Red  Army.  What  of  Marshal  Niko¬ 
lai  Bulganin,  Commissar  of  War,  and 
Marshal  Georgi  Zhukov,  his  assistant 
commissar  and  Red  Army  war  hero? 

One  must  never  forget  that  Stalin,  as 
only  General  Secretary  of  the  Party,  had 
an  even  more  formidable  opponent  in 
Trotsky,  Hero  of  the  October  Revolu¬ 
tion,  commanding  tbe  absolute  loyalty 
and  devotion  of  the  Red  Army;  that  he 
had  three  of  his  Chiefs  of  Secret  Police 
purged  when  he  suspected  them  of  con¬ 
spiring  against  him;  and  that  in  the 
bloody  purges  of  1937,  be  was  able 
secretly  to  trv,  convict,  and  execute  Mar¬ 
shal  Tukhachevsky  and  a  group  of  the 
highest  generals  of  the  Red  Army. 

Stalin  had  something  else  of  impor¬ 
tance  in  his  favor — the  rigid  party  dis¬ 
cipline— which  made  his  former  comrades 
acquiesce  in  their  own  defeat.  Perhaps 
Malenkov  inherited  this  advantage,  but 
there  was  a  difference.  Not  yet  had  he 
achieved  complete  dominance;  he  still 
had  to  depend  upon  a  maioritv  in  the 
Presidium  to  achieve  his  ends.  With  the 
backing  of  tbe  Troika  and  tbe  new  mem¬ 
bers,  he  seemed  to  have  a  working  ma¬ 
jority. 

I  HARDLY  expected  evidence  of  the 
struggle  for  power  to  become  apparent 
as  soon  as  it  did.  For  some  months  after 
Stalin’s  death,  it  looked  as  if  Beria  were 
winning— not  only  the  Great  Stalin  but 
also  Malenkov  were  de-emphasized; 
Khrushchev  took  over  management  of 
the  Party  Secretariat;  Beria  installed  his 
supporters  in  strategic  posts  in  the 
Ukraine,  Georgia,  the  Caucasus,  and  the 


satellite  countries.  Malenkov  was  un¬ 
commonly  silent.  Even  the  news  break 
on  release  of  the  condemned  doctors  was 
given  over  Beria’s  signature. 

Then  unrest  in  the  satellites  broke 
into  open  revolt,  hidden  from  Western 
eyes  by  the  Iron  Curtain.  But  nothing 
could  hide  from  the  West  the  riots  and 
the  hopeless,  futile,  desperate,  and  un¬ 
organized  uprisings  in  East  Berlin  and 
Eastern  Germany  in  June,  which  the 
Red  Army  had  to  suppress.  Lavrenti 
Beria  was  the  Presidium  member  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  security  of  the  satellites  and 
East  Germany.  Malenkov  had  the  issue 
he  needed  to  challenge  the  most  power 
ful  of  his  opponents.  Linder  the  rigid 
party  discipline,  it  is  likely  that  Beria 
acquiesced  in  his  own  defeat— the  Pre 
sidium  decision  was  taken  unanimously 
So  Beria  toppled  from  his  high  estate  a; 
Number  Two  in  the  Troika  and  became 
a  prisoner  of  his  own  secret  police.  Wit! 
all  of  his  potentiality  for  power  anc 
terror,  how  could  this  come  about? 

Along  with  the  Chairmanship  of  thfr 
Presidium  of  the  Council  of  Minister: 
(Premier)  and  the  Party  machinery, 
Malenkov  apparently  inherited  some 
thing  more  useful  and  important—  Stal 
in’s  super-Secret  Police.  This  is  an  elite 
organization  which  took  orders  direc 
from  Stalin  or  through  his  personal  sec 
retariat  and  reached  out  into  key  posi 
tions  in  Beria’s  Commissariat  of  Interna 
Affairs,  the  Government  bureaus,  thi 
Party  organization,  and  the  armed  forces, 
It  is  probable  that  General  Sergei  Krug| 
lov,  who  was  Beria’s  assistant,  prepares 
his  arrest,  even  as  Beria  prepared  th 
arrest  of  Yezhov,  his  chief  in  NKVD. 

The  Red  Army  may  have  participated, 
Rumors  came  out  of  Moscow  of  tank 
and  troops  rolling  down  Sadovaya  Boule¬ 
vard  toward  Beria’s  home  on  27  June 
the  day  he  disappeared  from  public  view 
But  these  might  well  have  been  som 
units  of  the  fifteen  divisions  of  troop 
which  belong  to  the  Secret  Police. 

That  Malenkov  had  the  power  to  a 
rest  Beria  and  to  charge  him  with  big 
crimes  and  treason  before  the  Presidiui 
and  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Part 
is  proof  enough  that  he  had  won  his  nr 
battle  in  the  struggle  for  supreme  powt 
in  the  Kremlin.  The  history  of  St; 
lin’s  rise  to  power  may  be  repeating  t 
self,  with  Malenkov  playing  Stalin’s  ro 
in  control  of  the  Party  machinery.  Wit 
no  other  support,  Stalin  was  able 
eliminate  four  of  his  chiefs  of  Seer 
Police;  apparently  it  was  not  difficult  f< 
Malenkov  to  purge  the  first  of  his. 

BUT  what  of  the  Red  Army?  Unque 
tionably,  Malenkov  had  assurance 
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e  backing  of  the  Army  before  he  had 
Ma  arrested.  In  the  continuing  strug- 
p  for  supreme  power,  can  he  count  on 
continued  support?  The  answer  to 
at  question  lies  in  the  minds  and  ambi- 
ms  of  two  Army  men:  Marshals  Niko- 
Bulganin  and  Georgi  Zhukov,  who 
crate  the  Commissariat  of  War  and 
ntrol  the  Red  Army. 

Marshal  Bulganin  is  a  veteran  of  the 
dl  wars,  a  native  Russian,  originally  a 
fctory  worker,  came  up  through  the 
rty  organization  and  the  Army  to  he¬ 
me  both  a  marshal  and  a  top  civilian 
ministrator  and  executive.  On  the 
fdl  side  he  has  been  President  of  the 
viet  State  Bank,  Mayor  of  Moscow, 
?mber  since  1946  of  the  Politburo.  No 
litical  general,  he  commanded  troops 
active  operations  during  World  War 
an  Old  Bolshevik,  he  long  enjoyed 
din’s  confidence.  He  considered  him 
e  of  the  best  strategists  in  Soviet  Rus- 
.  With  the  support  of  Marshal  Zhu- 
Iv,  a  professional  soldier  and  the  Red 
my’s  greatest  war  hero,  Marshal  Bul¬ 
kin  and  the  Red  Army  are  a  force  with 
fiich  Mr.  Malenkov  will  have  to 
Ton. 

BELIEVE  that  we  can  look  with  cer¬ 
tainty  for  a  continuation  of  the  “Krem- 
i  Revolution,”  a  bitter  struggle  for 
fireme  power  among  the  members  of 
;  Presidium.  This  will  not,  in  my 
inion,  seriously  affect  the  long-range 
jectives  of  the  Soviet  Union— the  con- 
■idation  of  the  Soviet  gains  within  its 
[lere  of  influence,  the  deterioration  of 
I’  anti-Communist  coalition,  the  spread 
Communism  to  other  countries.  The 
ed  of  the  Communist  Party  still  reads 


that  ‘it  is  inconceivable  that  the  Soviet 
Republic  should  continue  to  exist  for  a 
long  period  side  by  side  with  imperialist 
states.  Ultimately,  one  or  the  other  must 
conquer.” 

We  must  not  be  misled  by  the  sinuous 
deviations  of  Communist  tactics;  what¬ 
ever  the  name  of  the  man  who  wins 
through  to  supreme  power,  he  will  still 
promote  the  world  revolution  by  every 
means  of  subversion,  coercion,  intimida¬ 
tion,  and  even  war. 

We  always  watch  with  interest  the  ap¬ 
pearance  or  non-appearance  of  promi¬ 
nent  Soviet  officials.  It  was  Beria’s 
absence  from  certain  public  ceremonies 
which  first  tipped  us  off  to  the  fact  that 
he  was  in  trouble. 

Both  Malenkov  and  Molotov  appeared 
for  the  annual  celebration  of  the  “Great 
October  Revolution  of  1917,”  and  For¬ 
eign  Minister  Molotov  held  his  usual 
reception  to  the  Diplomatic  Corps.  The 
only  Soviet  speakers  on  this  anniversary 
were  military  men— Marshal  Voroshilov 
in  his  capacity  as  titular  chief  of  state 
and  Marshal  Bulganin  at  the  ceremony 
in  Red  Square. 

If  Bulganin’s  speech  may  be  taken  as 
a  statement  of  Soviet  policy,  the  peace 
offensive  of  Premier  Malenkov  apparent¬ 
ly  has  ended.  The  Commissar  of  War 
brought  out  many  of  the  old  charges 
which  sounded  so  familiar  in  Stalin’s 
voice:  warlike  aims  of  the  United  States, 
the  Soviet  State’s  military  power  has 
grown  stronger  and  stronger,  defiance  of 
Western  warmongers.  His  aggressive 
speech  may  also  be  significant  because 
he  made  it,  not  Malenkov.  Marshal  Bul¬ 
ganin  controls  one  potential  of  power 
which,  I  believe,  has  not  as  yet  knuckled 


under  to  Georgi  Malenkov— the  Red 
Army. 

When  I  left  Moscow  in  1943,  I  made 
this  entry  in  my  diary: 

Stalin’s  successors: 

(1)  Zhdanov 

(2)  Beria 

(3)  Bulganin 

(4)  Molotov 

(5)  Malenkov 

(6)  Kaganovich 

Zhdanov  is  dead.  Beria  has  been 
purged.  Molotov  at  62  has  behind  him 
no  potentiality  for  power  or  terror.  Ka¬ 
ganovich  is  60  and  has  steadily  lost 
influence  as  his  former  protege  rose  in 
the  Party  hierarchy.  Malenkov,  in  fifth 
position  in  1943,  now  controls  the  Party 
machinery,  the  organs  of  propaganda, 
and  has  the  backing  of  the  Party  or¬ 
ganization. 

With  Beria  out  of  the  way,  either 
Bulganin  or  Molotov  is  next  in  the  un¬ 
easy  seat.  I  would  say  that  Bulganin, 
because  of  his  position  as  Marshal  of  the 
Red  Army  and  Commissar  of  War,  is 
somewhat  more  secure.  This  may  have 
the  effect  of  uniting  Malenkov  and  the 
Red  Army  (including  Marshals  Bul¬ 
ganin  and  Zhukov).  And  this  may  put 
the  purge  finger  on  Mr.  Molotov,  my 
fourth-priority  successor. 

The  naked  struggle  for  power  will 
continue,  not  between  parties  or  factions 
within  the  Party,  but  between  individ¬ 
uals  moving  toward  the  seat  of  supreme 
power.  In  this  joined  battle,  Georgi 
Malenkov  now  has  another  task  unit  in 
his  task  force,  the  potential  for  power 
and  terror  of  the  police  apparatus,  of 
which  Beria,  in  his  hour  of  challenge, 
lost  control. 


THE  POLITBURO— 1942-1953 


1942 

1946 

1947 

1948 

1950 

1953* 

Stalin 

Stalin 

Stalin 

Stalin 

Stalin 

Malenkov 

Zhdanov 

Molotov 

Molotov 

Molotov 

Molotov 

Beria 

Molotov 

Beria 

Beria 

Voroshilov 

Voroshilov 

Molotov 

Kalinin 

Malenkov 

Zhdanov 

Beria 

Andreyev 

Voroshilov 

Khrushchev 

Mikoyan 

Voroshilov 

Kaganovich 

Kaganovich 

Khrushchev 

Andreyev 

Voroshilov 

Mikoyan 

Andreyev 

Mikoyan 

Bulganin 

Voroshilov 

Andreyev 

Andreyev 

Mikoyan 

Khrushchev 

Kaganovich 

Kaganovich 

Zhdanov 

Kaganovich 

Malenkov 

Beria 

Mikoyan 

Mikoyan 

Kaganovich 

Khrushchev 

Khrushchev 

Malenkov 

Saburov 

Khrushchev 

Malenkov 

Kosygin 

Kosygin 

Peruvkhin 

Alternates 


Beria 

Shvernik 

Vosnesensky 

Vosnesensky 

Shvernik 

Shvernik 

Shvernik 

Vosnesensky 

Shvernik 

Shvernik 

Bulganin 

Ponomarenko 

Vosnesensky 

Shcherbakov 

Malenkov 

Kosygin 

Bulganin 

Bulganin 

Meinkov 

Bagirov 

*  At  the  Party  Congress  in  October  1952,  the  name  of  the  Politburo  was  changed  to  the  Presidium  of  the  Central  Committee 
of  the  Communist  Party. 
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The  Month’s  Reading 


The  Candid  PM 

WINSTON  S.  CHURCHILL 

(Personal  Minutes,  January-July,  1945) 

Triumph  and  Tragedy 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  1953 

Prime  Minister  to  General  Ismay 

25  January  44 

Pray  give  me  summaries  of  what  our  Intelligence  predicted 
[about  German  strategy  and  will  to  resist]  on  the  two  pre¬ 
vious  dates,  and  what  they  predict  now.  Each  summary 
should  be  limited  to  fifteen  lines.  Nothing  must  be  circu¬ 
lated  until  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  reading  these  sum¬ 
maries.  Do  not  let  the  officers  concerned  know  that  what 
they  said  a  few  months  ago  is  being  compared  with  what 
they  say  now.  It  would  only  dishearten  them. 

The  Modern  Army 

GENERAL  CHARLES  L.  BOLTE 
Army  Vice  Chief  of  Staff,  USA 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

1  6  December  1  953 

New  weapons  inevitably  require  modification  of  tactics 
and  of  tactical  organization.  The  Army  is  carefully  studying 
the  impact  of  the  new  materiel.  There  is  a  continuous  re¬ 
view  of  Tables  of  Organization  and  Equipment  to  make  sure 
that  they  provide  the  optimum  combination  of  men  and  ma¬ 
teriel.  Dispersion  and  mobility,  which  have  always  been 
vitally  important,  are  receiving  even  more  emphasis.  Train¬ 
ing  in  the  capabilities  and  employment  of  atomic  weapons  is 
integrated  into  the  training  of  officers  and  men  at  all  levels. 
We  are  stressing  the  development  of  lighter  and  more  reli¬ 
able  equipment  and  increased  firepower  and  striking  power. 
At  the  same  time,  greater  emphasis  is  being  placed  upon 
the  initiative  of  small-unit  leaders  and  the  physical  toughen¬ 
ing  of  the  soldier. 

The  Army,  in  fact,  is  undergoing  a  period  of  greatly  accel¬ 
erated  progress  and  change.  Its  capabilities  are  greater  than 
they  have  ever  been  before. 

Tactical  Nuclear  Weapons 

BERNARD  BRODIE 
Foreign  Affairs 
January  1 954 

It  is  perhaps  impossible  at  this  time  to  picture  what 
ground  campaigns  will  be  like  in  a  situation  where  both 
sides  freely  use  nuclear  weapons  of  all  sizes,  and  it  is  cer¬ 
tainly  disagreeable  to  try.  But  one  result  appears  inevitable 
and  important.  Large  masses  of  men  must  count  for  less  on 
the  battlefield  except  to  provide  more  lucrative  atomic  targets 
—and  superiority  in  military  manpower  is  the  one  respect  in 
which  the  Soviets  have  had  us  at  an  apparently  permanent 
disadvantage.  It  also  seems  plain  that  opportunities  to  apply 
nuclear  weapons  usefully  are  much  more  open  ended  in 
tactical  than  they  are  in  strategic  use,  which  means  that  the 
American  advantage  in  numbers  of  weapons  and  in  ability 
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to  produce  them  (which  there  is  no  doubt  we  can  continu 
to  enjoy  for  as  long  as  we  are  willing  to  make  the  effort 
is  likely  to  be  profoundly  meaningful  for  some  time  to  com* 
For  the  short  range  penetrations  characteristic  of  tactical  us< 
the  problem  of  delivery  is  nothing  like  so  acute  as  it  is  i 
strategic  bombing;  attrition  rates  for  aircraft  are  lower, 
wider  array  of  aircraft  types  and  much  larger  numbers  c 
aircraft  are  usable,  and  in  the  gun  and  the  guided  missile  w 
have  alternative  methods  of  delivery.  All  this  would  seer 
to  present  the  NATO  Powers  with  a  great  net  militaiJ 
gain  vis-a-vis  the  Soviet  Union,  provided  always  the  fornw' 
can  stand  up  as  well  as  the  latter  to  the  threat  of  destructio. 
of  their  cities,  and  provided  also  that  reasonable  precautia 
is  taken  against  surprise  nuclear  attack  on  our  tactical  a 
forces. 

Firing  for  Record 

I.  B.  HOLLEY,  JR. 
Ideas  and  Weapons  i- 
Yale  University  Press,  19 

Probably  the  real  beginning  of  scientific  accumulation 
data  for  ordnance  came  after  the  [Civil]  War,  in  1867,  wh<i 
orders  went  out  to  all  batteries  of  artillery  requiring  an  exa, 
and  detailed  report  of  each  shot  fired.  Units  were  instruct 
to  record  the  history  of  each  gun,  the  weight  of  projectile 
and  the  quality  of  powder  used,  as  well  as  other  similar  i 
formation,  on  blank  forms  provided  for  the  purpose  by  t. 
Ordnance  Department.  A  few  years  later  an  imaginati 
and  resourceful  Chief  of  Ordnance,  Brig.  Gen.  Steph 
Vincent  Benet,  demonstrated  the  real  utility  of  a  systema 
collection  of  statistics  as  a  basis  for  decisions  regarding  (; 
velopment  of  weapons.  Using  the  figures  compiled  by  t 
Surgeon  General  on  casualties  during  the  Civil  War  a 
reinforcing  them  with  similar  statistics  from  the  Franr 
Prussian  War,  General  Benet  argued  that  the  saber  a 
bayonet  were  no  longer  important  weapons.  Presentation 
these  facts  started  the  movement  which  reduced  the  sal': 
to  the  status  of  ceremonial  gear. 

Service  Schools 

BRIG.  GEN.  DALE  O.  SMITH,  U  f 
Pegasus 
December  1  953 

Air  Power  has  pushed  war  into  a  new  dimension  and  s 
altered  the  art  tremendously.  But  basic  principles  of  A 
and  national  strategy  have  remained  as  the  great  teach  s 
devised  them.  These  principles  are  nurtured  and  flourish  jj 
our  service  schools  where  the  popular  confusion  betwd 
principles  and  tactics  is  clarified.  In  our  institutions  of  hig  1 
military  learning  there  is  little  tendency  to  cling  to  the  ol 1 
procedures  simply  because  of  someone’s  equity  in  the  km' 
how  of  past  tactics.  If  we  have  faith  in  these  schools  tl| 
will  undoubtedly  produce  new  thinkers,  like  the  two  Mah>! 
and  Tasker  H.  Bliss,  who  will  scrutinize  war  in  its  new  li11 
and  devise  tactics  to  fit  new  weapons.  It  is  here  that  we  1 
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jhieve  a  harmony  of  military  thought  in  our  rapidly  chang- 
ig  times.  Here  that  the  concept  of  Air  Power  can  be  ex- 
iiiined  and  adjusted  to  contribute  to  the  ideal  of  unification. 
Unfortunately  our  officer  schools  tie  up  valuable  man- 
jiwer.  An  officer  in  school  as  a  student  or  an  instructor  is 
»t  immediately  available  for  combat.  In  times  of  emergency 
;ch  as  today,  service  schools  are  stripped  to  the  bone  or  dis- 
lnded.  Should  this  condition  maintain  in  an  extended 
Hiergency  there  is  danger  of  causing,  through  lack  of  school- 
ig,  an  officer  corps  that  is  ignorant  of  the  fundamental 
uderstandings  of  the  art  of  war.  Costly  as  it  is  for  our  im- 
rediate  fighting  force,  service  schooling  must  continue 
nabated  if  we  desire  an  enduring  future. 

o 

dinds  and  Strategy 

COLONEL  JOHN  R.  MANEY 
Air  University  Quarterly  Review 
Fall  1953 

From  the  air  point  of  view  there  are  many  changes  that 
uuld  be  desirable  in  our  strategy.  But  from  a  ground  or 
rval  point  of  view  these  changes  may  not  be  desirable  at  all. 
he  important  thing  we  must  remember  is  that  we  change 
;ategy  by  changing  people’s  minds.  Whether  the  differ- 
Ece  of  viewpoint  is  the  result  of  logic  on  your  part  or  illogic 
:  the  other  fellow’s  part  is  immaterial.  To  him  his  illogic 
i'lms  logic  and  your  logic,  illogical.  In  the  nebulous  field  of 
rlitary  theory  and  strategy,  where  the  only  final  proof  is 
tp  test  of  war,  the  sole  frame  of  reference  for  judgment  is 
as  experience  of  the  individuals  concerned  and  the  evi¬ 
nce  of  history. 

delayed  Decorations 

WINSTON  S.  CHURCHILL 

(Personal  Minutes,  June-December  1944) 

Triumph  and  Tragedy 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  1953 

fiME  Minister  to  Secretary  of  State  for  War 

3  December  44 

1  propose  to  speak  to  the  King  on  Tuesday  about  this  [let- 
>  from  a  commanding  officer  on  the  Western  Front  com¬ 
bining  of  the  delay  in  men  receiving  their  decorations, 
specially  the  “Immediate"  awards],  but  I  should  first  like  to 
Te  your  comments.  I  am  indignant  that  men  should  perish 
rthout  ever  receiving  decorations  awarded  them  months 
-fore.  I  need  scarcely  say  that  no  inquiries  are  to  be 
lide  about  the  writer  or  the  regiment,  as  I  take  the  respon- 
slility. 

Vhy  the  Reds  Attack  Science 

VICE  ADMIRAL  LESLIE  C.  STEVENS,  USN  (Ret.) 
Russian  Assignment 
Boston,  1  953 

According  to  the  communist  philosophy,  the  physical 
^rld  is  all  that  exists,  consciousness  being  at  best  nothing 
t  the  passive  reflection  of  that  external  world.  Since  the 
}  an  turn  theory  accepts  the  existence  of  a  random  factor  in 
physical  world  which  can  be  dealt  with  only  statistically, 
t-eptance  of  the  quantum  theory  as  anything  other  than  a 
-ivenient  temporary  tool  tends  to  destroy  the  communist 
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thesis  that  everything  is  knowable  and  to  wash  away  the 
logical  and  scientific  foundations  on  which  their  whole 
ideological  doctrine,  the  necessary  justification  of  their  power 
to  even  their  own  peoples,  is  built. 

The  Soviet  regime  does  not  persecute  academic  freedom 
of  thought  capriciously,  just  for  the  sake  of  persecution,  but 
only  in  cases  where  viewpoints  can  undermine  the  power  of 
the  regime  or  interfere  with  its  operations.  If  the  Western 
world  would  study  the  scientific  and  other  intellectual  con¬ 
troversies  that  rock  the  Soviet  Union,  with  a  view  to  identify¬ 
ing  the  threats  to  the  regime  that  are  involved,  and  would 
then  throw  its  own  intellectual  weight  into  these  contro¬ 
versies,  it  might  go  far  in  loosening  the  hold  which  com¬ 
munism  has  on  millions  of  minds. 

Interview 

GENERAL  NATHAN  F.  TWINING 
Chief  of  Staff,  USAF 
U.5.  News  and  World  Report 
25  December  1  953 

Q.  Is  your  concept  of  air  power  going  to  result  in  a 
reduced  size  of  armies,  or  will  you  need  the  large  mass  armies? 

A.  I  don’t  want  to  get  into  the  other  fellow’s  bailiwick.  I 
don’t  like  to  talk  too  much  about  that. 

Q.  What  about  from  the  Soviet  side,  not  just  ours?  They 
have  been  depending  upon  mass  man  power— 

A.  I  think  that’s  what  they  still  figure. 

Q.  How  would  that  work?  If  the  Russians  send  an 
overwhelming  ground  force  marching  across  Europe  to  the 
extent  that  you  couldn’t  bomb  them  because  they  would  be 
interwoven  with  the  other  parts  of  the  population,  your 
only  hope  then  would  be  to  bombard  their  sources  and 
bases.  But,  meanwhile,  wouldn’t  their  armies  overrun 
Europe? 

A.  If  war  should  come,  and  we  started  our  air  offensive, 
got  it  going  immediately  against  their  capability  of  attacking 
us  in  this  country,  and  against  their  war  industry,  I  don’t 
think  their  army  could  be  effectively  supported  for  very 
long.  In  addition,  their  armies  would  be  subjected  to  direct 
attack  by  tactical  air  forces,  which  also  can  be  very  effective. 

Q.  How  does  that  idea  of  the  knockout  punch  differ  from 
the  idea  between  the  two  world  wars— the  blitzkrieg  idea? 

A.  The  blitzkrieg  was  really  a  combination  of  armies  and 
air  which  enabled  them  to  overcome  forces  that  had  less 
mobility  and  less  air  support.  If  war  is  forced  upon  us,  we 
plan  to  provide  air  support  with  our  tactical  force.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  we  have  the  long-range  bomber  force  which  would  go 
deeper  to  the  heart  of  the  enemy  country  and  destroy  its 
sources  of  military  power. 

Q.  This  is  the  strategic  bombing— 

A.  That’s  right. 

Q.  During  the  last  war  many  people  felt  that  this  wasn’t 
as  immediately  effective  as  the  warfare  that  went  on  in  the 
armies  and  the  tactical  air  force.  Has  anything  happened  to 
make  you  feel  that  you  can  accelerate  that  step?  Is  there  a 
new  weapon? 

A.  Yes.  In  World  War  II  we  sometimes  had  to  go  back 
to  a  target  four  or  five  times  before  we  knocked  it  out.  I 
don’t  think  we’ll  have  to  go  back  a  second  time  to  knock  out 
a  target  now. 
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LIFE  AMONG  THE  INDIANS 


LIEUTENANT  GENERAL  W.  B.  PALMER 


The  General  Start  is  a  corporate  tribe  with  a  tew  chiefs 
and  many  Indians.  1  he  latter  do  the  work  and  expend 
(he  sweat — all  in  the  interests  of  the  United  States  Army. 


THE  General  Staff  is  no  place  for 
glamor  boys,  self-seekers,  and  glory- 
hunters.  It  requires  officers  who  are 
thorough,  painstaking  and  sound.  Gen¬ 
eral  Staff  work  is  mostly  hard  digging  to 
establish  the  facts.  Our  biggest  concern 
is  to  be  sure  we  know  what  we  are 
talking  about.  That  is  the  hardest  thing 
in  the  world,  to  know  what  you  are 
talking  about.  First  and  last  we  must 
have  facts:  real,  verified  facts;  complete 
facts. 

So  what  we  look  for  first  is  common 
sense,  just  plain  horse  sense.  Second, 
patience.  And,  most  important  of  all, 
good  temper. 

You  also  need  the  ability,  which  you 
must  develop,  to  show  one  or  two  essen¬ 


tial  facts  on  a  piece  of  paper  no  bigger 
than  the  palm  of  my  hand. 

An  army  exists  for  only  one  purpose: 
action.  The  staff  exists  only  to  produce 
action.  We  call  you  an  “action  officer” 
because  we  want  action.  All  you  are 
here  for  is  to  get  something  done.  Any 
paper,  any  word  you  write,  is  wasted 
effort  unless  it  directly  contributes  to  get¬ 
ting  something  done.  You  may  have  a 
long  hard  task,  a  lot  of  research,  a  lot  of 
conferences,  a  lot  of  concurrences;  but  all 
the  time  your  mission  is  to  find  that 
solution  and  get  something  done. 

Now  the  first  thing  is  to  gather  all  the 
pertinent  facts;  but  the  hardest  part  of 
that  is  to  be  sure  that  they  are  in  truth 
factual.  I  cannot  warn  you  too  solemnly 
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that  this  is  very  hard,  this  being  sure  yc 
have  right  and  true  facts.  The  most  aw1 
inspiring  people  sometimes  make  ir 
portant  assertions  that  are  not  facts  at  a 
In  London,  one  day  in  Februa 
1944,  one  of  our  greatest  generals  to 
me  that  for  the  invasion  of  France  01 
M4  tanks  must  have  half  of  their  ai 
munition  in  the  form  of  white  phc 
phorus  shell.  He  said  our  tanks  h;' 
burned  up  lots  of  German  tanks  wi 
white  phosphorus  shell  in  Sicily,  ai 
anybody  in  the  2d  Armored  Divisi* 
could  tell  me  about  it.  I  think  we  we 
then  manufacturing  about  five  perce 
white  phosphorus  shell  for  the  I\ 
tank,  so  he  was  making  a  hair-raisi 
demand.  I  went  at  once  to  the  2d  b 
mored  Division  to  get  the  story.  T 
commanders  all  assured  me  that  it  u 
quite  true— white  phosphorus  had  rea1 
paid  off  in  Sicily,  destroying  many  G 
man  tanks  with  fire. 

I  then  asked  them  for  detailed,  e»: 
accounts  of  some  actions  in  which  t' 
had  occurred.  Ten  days  later,  I  was  td 
that  they  had  been  unable  to  find  a  s- 
gle  soldier  or  officer  who  would  claim) 
have  set  a  German  tank  on  fire  w> 
white  phosphorus  shell  fired  from  ) 
M4  tank. 

They  did  find  one  case  in  which 
self-propelled  75mm  mountain  howiu 
of  low  muzzle  velocity  had  been  slic¬ 
ing  white  phosphorus  at  a  German  ti'i 
which  broke  into  flames.  The  gun1! 
said  very  honestly  that  everybody  H 
been  firing  at  the  German  tank  and  t 
did  not  know  whether  he  had  fired  fl 
shot  that  did  it.  There  was  no  disen  ¬ 
able  basis  of  truth  in  the  very  posit e 
assertions  which  made  one  of  the  gn1' 
est  tank  experts  in  the  world  wanto 
change  the  whole  production  of  t;* 
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mmunition.  I  his  incident  certainly 
,iught  me  a  profound  lesson  about  get- 
ing  the  facts. 

Now  that  man  honestly  thought  he 
/as  sure  of  his  facts.  But  you  are  going 
a  find  a  whole  lot  of  people,  of  high 
ink  and  low,  who  will  try  to  brush  you 
ff  or  give  you  a  snow  job.  The  most 
sual  reason  is  pure  laziness.  But  some- 
mes  you  are  sniffing  around  a  man’s  pet 
obby  or  even  his  private  racket.  What- 
yer  the  reason,  a  whole  lot  of  people 
re  going  to  give  you  inaccurate  informa- 
on,  airy  assurances,  vague  promises, 
ad  useless  generalities.  None  of  these 
ibstitutes  for  facts  is  acceptable. 

CANNOT  say  this  too  brutally:  You 
are  no  good  on  the  General  Staff  if 
au  accept  inaccurate  information.  It 
your  business  to  verify  your  facts.  We 
m’t  tolerate  people  who  try  to  hand  the 
General  Staff  a  snow  job.  I  won’t  toler- 
:e  General  Staff  officers  who  let  them- 
dves  be  put  off  with  snow  jobs. 

When  you  write  your  report  you 
robably  start  out  like  most  other  people, 
icluding  me.  You  grope  around  sorting 
it  your  ideas,  and  you  get  better  ideas 
r  you  go  along,  and  it  always  works  out 
rat  in  the  first  part  of  the  paper  you 
y  poorly  what  you  repeat  more  clearly 
[i  the  second  part  and  finally  state  well 
i  the  third  part.  The  secret  is  to  throw 
vay  the  first  and  second  parts  and  save 
le  last  paragraph  in  which  you  stated 
all  (for  the  third  time)  very  clearly, 
ou  will  be  a  third-rater  so  long  as  vou 
easure  your  big  words  and  fancy 
arases  and  can’t  bear  to  boil  your  paper 
)wn  to  bare  facts  simply  stated.  Just 
v  out  the  facts,  and  tabulate  them  if 

Y 

m  can,  so  we  can  see  quickly  what  you 
e  talking  about,  with  the  maximum 
onomy  of  words. 

One  way  I  can  spot  an  amateur  is  by 
ie  word  furthermore.  Probably  one- 
lird  of  all  the  papers  I  look  at  begin 
ith  a  fairly  clear  presentation  and  then 
>mes  that  word  furthermore;  and  then 
lot  of  wild  swinging.  You  will  never 
ad  anything  after  “furthermore”  but 
gument. 

IOW  let’  s  summarize  what  I  have  said 
so  far.  Your  sole  purpose  is  to  produce 
:tion.  First,  persist  in  and  insist  on  ob- 
ining  and  verifying  facts.  Second, 
arshal  those  facts  in  logical  order  and 
it  away  all  the  fancy  phrases  that  ob- 
ure  the  facts.  Then  you  are  ready  to 
ek  the  concurrences  of  all  agencies 
hose  responsibilities  are  affected  by 
hat  you  propose  to  do.  When  you  get 
1  that  done  you  have  a  solution. 

A  word  about  non -concurrences:  sup- 
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pose  some  other  Indian  comes  around 
to  you  with  his  project  and  you  look  at 
it  and  you  think  it’s  terrible.  Well, 
that’s  too  bad,  but  the  only  ground 
on  which  you  can  non-concur  is  that  it 
will  be  unworkable  in  the  area  for  which 
you  are  the  responsible  General  Staff 
man.  You  are  not  entitled  to  non-concur 
because  you  personally  don’t  like  that 
solution.  I  give  concurrences  quite  regu¬ 
larly  to  schemes  which  I  personally  dis¬ 
like;  if  the  logistic  operations  of  the 
Army  will  not  be  adversely  affected  by 
the  proposed  action,  I  have  no  right  to 
obstruct  Gl,  G2,  or  G3  just  because  my 
private  views  are  different. 

“Staffs  exist  to  produce  action.”  You 
have  worked  hard  at  getting  the  facts, 
writing  them  up  and  getting  the  concur¬ 
rences.  Now  the  directive  is  issued.  You 
have  created  it  and  you  read  it  proudly. 
But  my  question  now  is:  having  pro¬ 
duced  that  directive,  have  you  produced 
any  action? 

Not  one  bit.  You  haven’t  produced 
anything  but  the  distribution  of  a  piece 
of  paper  by  the  AG.  It  is  just  going  to 
pile  up  on  a  lot  of  desks,  lost,  buried, 
ignored.  Nobody  is  going  to  read  it.  If 
anyone  does,  he’ll  misinterpret  it.  So,  up 
to  now,  you  have  accomplished  nothing 
at  all. 

Every  directive  must  he  accompanied 
hy  positive  provision  for  follow-up,  to  in¬ 
sure  that  it  is  obeyed.  A  staff  that  thinks 
its  whole  business  is  to  keep  the  mimeo¬ 
graph  machine  smoking  all  day  long 
doesn’t  accomplish  a  thing.  It  issues  ten 
times  as  many  orders  as  it  should  and 
doesn’t  enforce  any  of  them;  then  issues 
more  orders  saying  that  the  others  will 
be  obeyed. 

I  have  tried  all  my  life  to  follow  this 
rule:  Never  issue  an  order  that  you 
don’t  intend  to  enforce. 

It  is  easy.  You  set  a  target  date  in  the 
directive.  You  call  for  periodic  progress 
reports.  You  make  staff  visits.  You  make 
command  inspections.  You  take  official 
notice  of  inadequate  performance,  in 
three  stages  of  severity.  The  first  is  a 
polite  note,  calling  attention.  The  second 
is  an  official  letter  mentioning  the  basic 
directive  and  the  polite  note,  and  direct¬ 
ing  immediate  attention.  The  third  lists 
all  prior  actions  and  calls  for  an  explana¬ 
tion.  Down  comes  the  boom.  If  you  show 
you  mean  business  from  the  beginning, 
things  almost  never  reach  that  last  un¬ 
pleasant  stage. 

Whenever  anybody  gives  me  a  date 
when  something  will  be  accomplished, 

I  put  it  in  a  special  drawer  I  keep  for 
that  purpose;  and  when  the  date  comes 
around  I  ask  if  the  promise  has  been 
kept.  People  think  I  am  merciless  and 


perhaps  I  am,  but  when  I  am  given  a 
promise  I  want  to  know  if  it  was  de¬ 
pendable  or  just  another  snow  job.  Peo¬ 
ple  know  it  and  don’t  trifle  with  me. 
That  is  follow-up. 

WE  have  to  work  out  many  solutions 
with  the  people  in  Defense,  Navy, 
and  Air  Force.  They  are  sincere,  they 
are  trying  to  serve  their  country,  just  as 
we  are.  When  you  work  at  this  national 
level,  so  many  factors  come  in  that  no 
one  man  can  begin  to  see  the  whole 
problem.  Everybody  finds  it  exasperat¬ 
ing  as  unsuspected  difficulties  keep  ris¬ 
ing.  Just  keep  a  tight  hold  on  your  good 
temper,  your  sense  of  humor  and  your 
plain  common  sense.  That  is  the  essence 
of  the  whole  business. 

There  are  no  envies  and  jealousies 
among  my  colleagues,  the  other  Gs.  We 
are  all  on  the  same  team  and  we  are  all 
friends.  We  never  raise  our  voices  in 
talking  to  each  other.  I  think  each  of  us 
is  likely  to  be  more  impressed  by  the 
judgment  of  the  others  than  he  is  by 
his  own.  What  I  know  of  those  men 
from  a  lifetime  of  association  has  won 
them  that  sort  of  respect  from  me.  They 
are  sound  men,  and  they  are  only  in¬ 
terested  in  serving  the  Army  well. 

IN  conclusion,  the  thing  that  is  essential 
is  to  know  what  we  are  talking  about. 
When  you  have  the  facts  right,  you  will 
soon  have  a  well-organized,  well-coordi¬ 
nated,  workable  solution.  We  want  to 
have  a  good  Army  and  we  ll  buy  any 
solution  that  is  good  for  the  Service.  We 
are  not  here  to  worry  about  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  our  staff  position. 

We  sometimes  talk  about  feeling  frus¬ 
trated.  We  push  a  solution  up  and  get 
it  thrown  back.  There’s  always  somebody 
we  can’t  get  it  past.  Every  one  of  those 
people  is  bringing  mature  judgment  to 
bear;  he  may  be  a  nuisance  to  you  but 
he  has  a  good  point  just  the  same. 

The  pay-off,  after  this  struggle  and 
turmoil,  is  that  what  finally  gets  out  to 
the  troops  causes  the  absolute  minimum 
of  confusion  and  disorder.  The  hard 
grinding  out  of  the  solution  up  here 
means  that  you  won’t  issue  a  poor  or¬ 
der,  half-baked,  not  properly  coordi¬ 
nated,  that  has  to  be  followed  with  a 
string  of  amendments  and  afterthoughts, 
all  driving  the  people  in  the  field  crazy. 
It  is  the  extra  effort  up  here  that  pays  off. 

The  General  Staff  is  a  corporate  brain. 
Only  the  Chief  of  Staff  and  two  or  three 
other  people  are  entitled  to  speak  for  it, 
but  each  Indian  on  the  General  Staff, 
however,  obscure,  overworked  and  beset 
by  darkness,  is  a  very  important  member 
of  the  U.S.  Armv. 
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(Continued  from  page  29) 


would,  for  example,  take  over  the  pres¬ 
ently  divided  responsibility  for  Class  II 
installations  from  the  technical  sendees 
and  the  Army  commanders. 

Research  and  Development 

T o  provide  the  soldier  with  clearly 
superior  weapons  and  equipment, 
three  great  institutions  of  this  coun¬ 
try  must  he  welded  into  a  working 
unit— science,  industry  and  the  mil¬ 
itary.  To  achieve  this,  the  military 
must  make  clear  its  needs  and  es¬ 
tablish  ccmditions  and  relationships 
that  stimulate  the  active  participa¬ 
tion  of  science  and  industry. 

THE  Committee  found  a  number  of  in¬ 
adequacies  in  the  existing  organization 
for  research  and  development: 

“Responsibility  for  leadership  is  dif¬ 
fused  .  . 

“No  adequate  means  exist  to  coordi¬ 
nate  and  actively  stimulate  the  ef¬ 
forts  of  all  engaged  in  research  and 
development  .  .  .” 

“Significance  of  research  and  develop¬ 
ment  has  not  been  fully  recog¬ 
nized  .  . 

‘‘The  Army’s  research  and  develop¬ 
ment  organization  has  not  attracted 
adequate  support  and  interest  from 
civilian  scientists.” 

The  Committee  considered  numerous 
alternatives  for  strengthening  research 
and  development  but  decided  on  these 
two  steps : 

Reassignment  of  responsibility  for  su¬ 
pervision  from  the  Under  Secretary 
to  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Mate¬ 
riel. 

Clarification  and  enhancement  of  the 
position  of  Chief  of  Research  and 
Development  in  the  Office  of  the 
Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Plans  and 
Research. 

To  accomplish  the  latter,  planning 
functions  in  R&D  now  in  G4  would  be 
transferred  to  the  Chief  of  R&D  and 
other  R&D  functions  of  G4  would  be 
transferred  to  the  Supply  Commander. 

Research  and  Development  would  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  the  operating  responsibility 
of  the  technical  services  but  closer  coor¬ 
dination  and  supervision  would  be  ef¬ 
fected  bv  the  Supply  Commander  under 
plans  established  by  the  Chief  of  R&D. 

Finally  the  Secretary’s  Scientific  Ad¬ 
visory  Panel  should  be  expanded  in 
scope  in  order  to  promote  the  interest 
and  support  of  more  civilian  scientists. 
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Financial  Management 

If  the  Army’s  management  is  to 
use  the  revised  structure  effective¬ 
ly,  improvements  must  he  made  in 
the  processes  hy  which  the  work 
and  activities  are  programmed  and 
controlled  and  hy  which  financial 
resources  are  budgeted  and  ac¬ 
counted  for. 

THE  key  to  the  organization  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  Committee  is  that  the 
Army  is  moving  towards  creating  an 
organization  that  can  supply  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Army  with  the  packaged  in¬ 
formation  he  needs  to  assure  him  that  his 
policies  are  being  carried  out  and  how 
well,  and  with  information  he  must  have 
to  set  policies. 

This  information  is  almost  entirely 
financial  and  managerial.  Just  as  the 
Congress  controls  through  the  power  of 
the  purse,  so  can  the  Secretary  control 
through  his  power  to  allot  funds  and  re¬ 
quire  reports  as  to  how  the  funds  are 
being  used. 

That  this  is  rapidly  becoming  possible 
is  due  to  the  establishment  of  the  Pri¬ 
mary  Program  System,  the  “performance 
budget”  and  the  office  of  the  Comptrol¬ 
ler. 

Comptroller.  Secretary  Stevens  is  in 
favor  of  a  military  rather  than  a  civilian 
comptroller.  He  favors  this  in  the  face 
of  opposition  in  the  Department  of  De¬ 
fense  and  the  opposite  type  of  organiza¬ 
tion  in  the  Air  Force  and  Navy.  The 
Committee  supports  his  decision.  It  says: 

A  civilian  comptroller  would  elimi¬ 
nate  the  continuity  essential  to  the  top 
management  of  financial  affairs.  .  .  . 
[The  Chief  of  Staff]  requires  the  serv¬ 
ices  of  a  comptroller,  immediately  re¬ 
sponsible  to  him,  for  the  fiscal  control  of 
operations,  the  appraisal  of  management 
methods  and  procedures,  and  for  the 
channeling  of  a  continuing  flow  of  in¬ 
formation  upon  which  decisions  can  be 
based.  The  effective  performance  of 
these  tasks  requires  continuity  in  office, 
and  understanding  of  Army  organization 
and  functions,  and  a  high  degree  of  com¬ 
petence.” 

The  Committee  would  make  the  work 
of  the  Comptroller  more  meaningful  by 
revising  and  extending  the  Primary  Pro¬ 
gram  system,  by  making  the  “perform¬ 
ance  budget”  better  relate  costs  to  work 
to  be  done,  and  integrating  the  numer¬ 
ous  accounting  systems  in  use  in  the 
Army. 
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Finally,  it  would  have  the  system  of 
reports  appraised  to  produce  the  kind  of 
information  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
must  have  if  he  is  to  determine  policy, 
issue  instructions  and  follow  up  on  per¬ 
formance. 

The  Comptroller,  the  Committee 
notes,  has  broad  and  significant  func 
tions.  These  functions  “comprehend  the 
whole  oamut  of  financial  activities  from 
the  development  of  budget  to  the  audit 
of  accounts.  It  comprehends,  too,  the 
design  and  continual  appraisal  of  organi 
zation.  management  processes  and  re 
porting  methods.” 

The  Committee  would  place  the  Of 
lice,  Chief  of  Finance,  under  the  direc 
tion  of  the  Comptroller.  Besides  othei 
benefits  this  would  “be  a  step  towarc 
creating  a  corps  of  officers  trained  in  the 
whole  gamut  of  activities  included  in  the 
conception  of  Comptrollership. 

Prospects 

Whatever  .  .  .  actions  may  he  nee 
essary  to  make  the  foregoing  rec 
ommendations  effective,  thf 
Committee  recommends  they  b< 
taken. 

IT  is  known  that  Secretary  of  the  Arm; 

Stevens  is  backing  this  reorganizatioi 
plan.  Two  pieces  of  legislation  are  re 

creation  of  the  third  Assistar 
Secretary  for  Financial  Manage 
ment,  and 

The  position  of  Vice  Chief  of  Stall 
for  Supply. 

Certainly  the  support  of  the  Depar1 
ment  of  Defense  is  essential  and  it  i] 
here  that  the  program  or  parts  of  it  ma 
come  a  cropper.  The  emphasis  on  th 
Chief  of  Staff  as  “operating  managei 
and  the  elimination  of  the  operating  ri 
sponsibilities  of  assistant  secretaries  i 
the  fields  of  money  management  an 
procurement  may  be  the  proposals  th; 
will  be  argued  against  by  those  wh 
worry  about  “civilian  control.  The 
may  not  be  convinced  that  the  Secretai 
and  his  assistants  will  have  contn 
through  better  organization  and  improve 
reporting  methods. 

The  soldier,  whether  of  the  comb 
arms  or  the  technical  services,  stands 
gain  stature.  The  proposed  program  a 
serts  the  important  functions  of  the  m 
tary  man  more  forcefully  than  it  h 
been  stated  by  anyone  in  a  long  tim 
Certainly  some  details  might  be  a  1 
different— some  of  these  have  been  me 
tioned— but  none  would  affect  the  ov( 
all  result  very  much,  as  long  as  the  bas 
ideas  are  retained. 
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TROOP  DUTY  CAN  BE  REWARDING 


COLONEL  HUGH  At  EXTON 


Unfortunately  troop  duty  hasn't  been  very  attractive  in  recent  years, 
but  it  could  be  if  we  understood  why  and  took  steps  to  correct  it. 


l/E  hear  a  lot  about  the  lack  of  attrac¬ 
tiveness  of  the  military  service.  There 
;e  indeed  many  things  that  should  be 
tade  more  attractive,  but  these  “fringe” 
^satisfactions  usually  disappear  rapid- 
1  when  an  officer  or  noncommissioned 
deer  finds  himself  performing  a  job 
tat  he  believes  is  important  and  can  feel 
tat  his  superiors  are  relying  upon  him 
1  cause  they  believe  he  is  capable  of  per- 
Irming  it  well.  Traditionally  an  officer 
(  noncommissioned  officer  assigned  to 
bop  duty  has  the  best  chance  of  achiev- 
ig  a  high  sense  of  satisfaction.  But  un- 
frtunately  and  unnecessarily  in  recent 
'ars  troop  duty  has  soured  many  men 
‘  d  instead  of  being  the  most  rewarding 
Ind  of  service  it  has  become  a  boring, 
Irassing  duty  that  many  try  to  evade, 
'e  should  understand  why  this  is. 

IURING  World  War  II  when  the 
•  Army  was  expanded  very  rapidly  to 
i my  times  its  previous  size,  experienced 
deers  and  noncommissioned  officers 
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were  spread  thinly  and  many  command¬ 
ers  concentrated  more  and  more  authority 
into  their  own  hands  in  order  to  get  the 
job  done.  Unfortunately  this  curtailed 
the  exercise  of  initiative  by  subordinates. 

This  “over-centralization”  has  contin¬ 
ued,  despite  the  obvious  fact  that  subor¬ 
dinate  commanders  who  have  restraints 
placed  on  them  during  pre-combat  train¬ 
ing  cannot  be  expected  to  become  decis¬ 
ive  commanders  on  the  battlefield. 

In  one  division  early  in  World  War  II 
a  training  schedule  was  published  by 
division  headquarters  which  specified  ex¬ 
actly  what  every  company  would  do  for 
every  hour  each  week  for  a  period  of 
several  weeks.  The  schedule  completely 
i  by-passed  the  chain  of  command  and  ef¬ 
fectively  removed  all  initiative  and  au¬ 
thority  from  regimental  commanders  and 
their  subordinates.  Some  of  these  sub¬ 
ordinate  commanders  pointed  out  that 
the  schedule  would  not  work  because  no 
consideration  had  been  given  to  the  spe¬ 
cial  problems  of  units,  the  availability  of 
training  areas,  and  necessary  interrup¬ 
tions  to  training.  It  followed  that  inter¬ 
est  in  training  decreased  measurably. 
Because  certain  jobs  had  to  be  done  by 


various  units  regardless  of  training  com¬ 
mitments,  these  units  were  forced  to  vio¬ 
late  the  schedule.  The  schedule  could 
never  be  completed.  All  this  resulted  in 
such  a  lowering  of  morale  and  efficiency 
that  considerable  strenuous  work  was 
necessary  to  bring  the  division  to  a  credit¬ 
able  status.  All  this  could  have  been 
avoided  by  publishing  a  training  pro¬ 
gram  covering  the  subjects  to  be  mas¬ 
tered  by  a  reasonable  date  and  leaving 
the  detailed  implementation  to  subordi¬ 
nate  commanders.  This  would  have  stim¬ 
ulated  the  interest,  initiative,  and  respon¬ 
sibility  of  subordinate  commanders.  Divi¬ 
sion  headquarters  could  have  kept  a 
finger  on  the  training  through  periodic 
inspections  and  visits. 

Over-centralization  is  an  evil  when  the 
committee  system  of  training  adminis¬ 
tered  by  selected  instructors  is  used  at 
the  expense  of  commanders  who  are  rele¬ 
gated  to  acting  only  as  housekeepers  and 
observers.  Much  is  lost  if  the  commander 
does  not  control  and  command  his  unit 
during  the  training. 

Over-centralization,  or  the  failure  to 
use  the  chain  of  command,  results  in : 

•  Reducing  the  prestige  of  the  subordi- 
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nate  commanders  in  the  eyes  of  the  men, 
whereas  a  commander’s  prestige  should 
be  built  up  to  increase  the  weight  of  his 
decisions,  especially  those  made  in  com¬ 
bat. 

•  Creating  a  relationship  between  su¬ 
perior  and  subordinate  commanders 
which  will  harm  the  command  when  it 
goes  into  battle. 

•  Reducing  the  initiative  of  subordinate 
commanders.  All  training  must  be  aimed 
at  the  development  of  combat  readiness. 
This  must  include  training  commanders 
to  accept  the  responsibility  that  will  be 
theirs  on  the  battlefield. 

•  Giving  the  subordinate  commanders 
the  impression  that  they  are  not  trusted 
by  their  superiors. 

•  Seriously  endangering  the  operational 
readiness  of  the  unit.  A  small-unit  com¬ 
mander  who  feels  he  is  trusted  by  his 
superior  and  is  given  authority  and  re¬ 
sponsibility  commensurate  with  his  posi¬ 
tion,  is  keenly  interested  in  doing  a  good 
job. 

Sometimes  over-centralization  is  the 
result  of  a  commander’s  belief  that  some 
of  his  subordinates  are  not  efficient,  ex¬ 
perienced,  or  aggressive  enough  to  carry 
out  his  policies  without  detailed  guid¬ 
ance.  Over-centralization  may  be  a  tem¬ 
porary  preventive,  but  it  is  not  a  cure. 

SERVICE  schools  stress  the  need  for 
careful  advance  planning  in  training 
activities.  Usually  G3s  and  S3s  do  their 
best  to  plan  ahead  as  far  as  possible,  tak¬ 
ing  into  account  the  various  foreseeable 
contingencies  affecting  training,  How- 
ever,  it  is  the  unusual  staff  officer  who 
can  take  into  account  all  the  whims  and 
changes  of  attitude  by  his  commander. 
And  it  is  these  whims  of  commanders 
which  so  seriously  affect  training  and 
the  planning  of  the  staff.  Certainly  not 
all  commanders  have  sudden  whims  and 
certainly  a  commander  should  change 
his  mind  at  times.  Elowever,  I  have  seen 
commanders  who  change  their  minds  too 
often.  A  thoughtful,  hard-working  com¬ 
mander  can,  within  his  own  command, 
reduce  the  changes,  interruptions,  and 
conflicts  which  interfere  with  training 
plans. 

Of  particular  concern  are  last-minute 
interruptions.  A  regiment  following  the 
division  training  program  planned  a  field 
exercise  for  a  particular  day.  The  day 
before,  word  was  received  from  division 
headquarters  that  there  would  be  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  all  commanders,  executive  officers, 
and  S3s  the  following  day.  This  required 
the  cancellation  of  the  regimental  exer¬ 
cise  as  all  the  key  officers  would  be  ab¬ 
sent.  Even  if  the  meeting  was  impor¬ 
tant,  a  check  of  training  schedules  by 
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division  headquarters  could  have  avoided 
interrupting  an  important  lower  unit 
exercise,  or  sufficient  advance  notice 
could  have  permitted  a  change  in  date 
for  the  exercise.  Interruptions  of  this 
sort  seriously  impair  the  morale  and  in¬ 
terest  of  the  subordinate  commanders. 

Similarly  distracting  are  last-minute 
changes  in  training  schedules.  A  regi¬ 
ment  published  a  training  program  for  a 
three-month  period  stressing  progressive 
small-unit  training.  In  the  middle  of  the 
period,  the  regiment  issued  a  directive 
that  by  a  date  one  week  later  every  man 
would  have  received  six  hours’  instruc¬ 
tion  in  mine  laying.  The  battalions  and 
companies  had  to  revise  their  schedules 
completely  and  cancelled  some  special 
problems  they  had  planned  for  the  com¬ 
ing  week.  New  lesson  plans  had  to  be 
hurriedly  prepared,  new  training  areas 
requested,  and  comments  flowed  freely 
to  the  effect  “why  doesn’t  somebody  in 
this  Army  make  up  his  mind  as  to  what 
we’re  supposed  to  do?” 

Interruptions  and  changes  can  be  kept 
to  a  minimum  by  careful  advance  plan¬ 
ning  by  commanders  at  all  levels  and  by 
careful  consideration  of  human  values, 
such  as  interest,  morale,  and  motivation. 

In  combat,  soldiers  fight  in  all  types  of 
weather,  night  or  day,  weekdays,  Sun¬ 
days,  and  holidays.  In  the  scheduling  of 
training,  however,  holidays  must  be'  con¬ 
sidered.  It  is  extremely  disheartening  for 
one  unit  training  on  a  holiday  to  see 
other  units  observing  the  holiday. 

When  there  is  too  much  wasted  time 
men  begin  to  feel  that  their  instruction 


has  been  improperly  prepared,  poorly 
organized,  and  their  interest  drops  off 
rapidly.  It  is  important  that  men  always 
feel  that  what  they  are  doing  is  worth¬ 
while. 

IN  the  Army  we  spend  a  lot  of  time  em¬ 
phasizing  the  proper  preparation  and 
organization  of  training.  Hours  are  spent 
in  learning  how  to  use  training  aids,  in 
the  preparation  of  lesson  plans,  and  in 
the  presentation  of  instruction.  Yet  there 
is  much  poor  preparation  and  poor  in 
struction.  We  have  all  seen  the  sergeant 
instructor  go  to  a  class  and  read  verbatim 
from  a  field  manual.  The  natural  reae 
tion  of  the  members  of  the  class  is  that, 
if  each  of  them  were  given  a  copy  of  the1 
manual  he  could  read  it  better  by  him  i 
self  and  probably  learn  more.  Them 
there  are  the  instances  of  instruction 
conducted  with  a  blackboard  so  placed 
that  only  a  few  of  all  the  men  can  see  it. 
The  others  stand  around  the  edges  of  the 
group  and  soon  are  talking  among  them 
selves  about  everything  except  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  instruction.  After  a  few  such 
instances  it  is  extremely  hard  to  interest 
men  in  anything,  and  the  training  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  the  company  suffers. 

It  has  been  said  that  a  busy  soldier  i‘ 
a  happy  soldier.  This  is  true  only  as  long 
as  the  soldier  feels  his  work  is  productive1 
for  him  or  his  unit.  It  is  far  better  tc 
spend  only  thirty  hours  of  a  week  ir 
well  prepared  and  organized  training' 
than  to  spend  forty-eight  hours  simplV 
because  higher  headquarters  has  so  di 
reefed. 


*0  command  effectively  a  commander 

J 

must  know  the  condition  of  his  unit 
t  all  times.  Thus  he  must  have  inspec- 
ons  and  call  for  certain  reports.  The 
Ktent  of  both  activities  increases  with 
le  size  of  the  unit.  The  report  system 
time-saving  for  a  commander;  he  can 
t  at  his  desk  and  read  the  reports  as 
iev  come  in.  But  this  leads  to  a  ten- 

;  J 

ency  to  require  more  reports  on  subjects 
ot  already  covered.  Very  often  the  per- 
>n  who  requires  a  report  does  not  realize 
le  implications  for  the  lower  unit  com- 
lander  who  has  to  assemble  the  infor¬ 
mation.  Even  with  all  his  problems,  a 
mrnpany  commander  may  be  able  to 
?ep  his  morale  up  if  he  can  see  progress, 
jut  when  he  is  required  to  report  infor- 
ation  which  could  easily  be  obtained 
/  the  higher  commander  through  a 
irsonal  visit  or  one  by  his  staff,  his 
orale  suffers  a  decided  slump.  If  re- 
orts  are  piled  on  reports,  this  slump  in 
orale  can  easily  be  transferred  to  the 
en  in  the  unit. 

Some  commanders  appreciate  the  re- 
>rt  problem  and  therefore  concentrate 
a  inspections.  However,  this  can  be  al- 
ost  as  bad  as  excessive  reports.  Certain 
spections  have  to  be  made  periodically: 
’ommand  Maintenance  Inspections,  In¬ 
jector  General  Inspections,  Training 
4spections,  and  others.  If  a  commander 
len  schedules  an  unusually  large  num- 
l:r  of  barracks  inspections,  motor  park 
ispections,  mess  inspections,  dayroom 
ispections,  TI&E  display  boards  inspec¬ 
ts,  and  inspections  in  ranks,  lower 
nit  commanders  will  find  they  cannot 
■  vote  time  to  anything  but  preparation 
ft  the  next  inspection,  with  a  conse- 
aent  decrease  in  proper  supervision  of 
[lining. 

It  sounds  like  an  old  cliche  to  say 
:at  the  solution  is  a  balance  between 
[ports  and  inspections.  But  that  is  just 
^iat  it  is  and  it  takes  a  wise  and  con- 
lerate  commander  to  realize  when  this 
Ippy  medium  is  reached. 

|HE  mission  of  all  units  is  to  achieve 
-he  highest  state  of  combat  readiness, 
t  it  is  not  often  that  a  unit  commander 
called  up  on  the  carpet  because  his 
it  is  inadequately  trained  or  a  unit 
nmander  is  commended  because  his 
it  is  well  trained.  That  seems  to  be 
:>ected  regardless  of  conditions.  But 
;ood  many  commanders  are  put  on  the 
pet  because  their  units  have  mediocre 
[ords  in  AWOL,  venereal  disease,  sol¬ 
ars  deposits,  military  injuries,  acci- 
nts,  courts-martial  and  other  so-called 
Jirale  indices.  I  have  seen  commanders 
led  to  task  because  of  failure  in  one 
two  of  these  matters  even  though  their 
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units  were  very  highly  trained.  This 
leads  to  the  placing  of  emphasis  on  mak¬ 
ing  a  high  record  on  these  peripheral 
matters  at  the  expense  of  training.  I 
have  no  intention  of  minimizing  the  im¬ 
portance  of  such  matters,  but  they  must 
be  treated  in  proper  relation  to  training 
and  preparation  for  combat. 

There  certainly  is  no  better  way  of 
providing  recreation  and  physical  condi¬ 
tioning  and  stimulating  unit  spirit  than 
a  well  planned  athletic  program.  How¬ 
ever,  to  achieve  these  results  the  program 
should  be  kept  on  a  company  level  and 
be  so  controlled  as  to  remain  a  game 
and  not  become  so  important  and  in¬ 
volved  as  to  approach  a  professional  sta¬ 
tus  and  place  athletes  on  permanent 
special  duty. 

Many  of  our  commanders  believe  that 
time  devoted  to  close  order  drill  could  be 
used  to  better  advantage.  There  is  no 
substitute  for  vigorous,  well-handled  close 
order  drill  for  developing  good  personal 
appearance  and  bearing,  individual  dis¬ 
cipline  and  the  ability  to  move  quickly 
and  precisely.  While  outward  signs  of 
discipline  such  as  clean  uniforms,  good 
saluting,  and  precise  drill  do  not  neces¬ 
sarily  indicate  a  unit’s  overall  combat 
effectiveness,  they  generally  are  good  in¬ 
dicators  of  a  unit’s  overall  discipline. 
And  good  discipline  is  certainly  a  requi¬ 
site  for  combat  effectiveness. 

One  of  the  greatest  sins  which  can  be 
committed  in  the  name  of  trainino  is  to 
use  it  as  a  means  of  punishment.  The 
administration  of  punishments  should 
never  involve  training.  This  does  not 
mean  that  extra  hours  cannot  be  used  for 
necessary  training.  To  require  a  man  to 
participate  in  rifle  instruction,  bayonet 
practice,  close  order  drill,  or  a  full  field 
hike  as  extra  duty  or  hard  labor  is  a  sure 
way  of  reducing  not  only  his  interest  in 
training  but  also  that  of  other  men  who 
know  of  it.  Their  motivation  for  future 
training  as  well  as  their  respect  for  the 
commander  takes  an  emphatic  drop. 

TO  treat  soldiers  as  individuals,  accept¬ 
ing  the  fact  that  men  have  different 
skills,  degrees  of  intelligence,  likes  and 
dislikes,  backgrounds,  and  personalities, 
has  become  in  recent  years  doctrine 
in  our  Army.  This  doctrine  stresses  that 
in  combat  and  in  training  the  soldier 
should  not  be  told  simply  what  to  do,  but 
that  he  be  made  to  understand  not  only 
what  he  must  do  but  why.  Emphasis  is 
placed  upon  continually  informing  the 
soldier  in  order  that  he  can  understand 
better  the  reason  for  his  being  in  the 
Army,  the  reason  for  his  being  stationed 
where  he  is,  the  reasons  for  the  activity 
in  which  he  may  be  engaged.  Emphasis 


is  also  placed  on  developing  the  soldier’s 
interest  and  in  stimulating  his  desire  for 
military  proficiency.  I  hus,  it  is  apparent 
that  in  the  Army  there  is  appreciation  of 
the  need  for  the  proper  motivation  of  sol¬ 
diers  in  order  to  increase  their  effective¬ 
ness.  It  is  accepted  that  good  leadership 
involves  consideration  of  the  individual. 

This  is  all  fine,  but  the  desired  results 
are  often  not  obtained  because  of  failures 
on  the  part  of  the  commanders  in  the 
field.  Some  do  not  appreciate  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  this  doctrine,  others  do  not  un¬ 
derstand  the  techniques  of  doing  this, 
and  others  are  just  thoughtless.  In  every 
case  the  result  is  the  destruction  or  reduc¬ 
tion  of  the  officer’s  or  soldier’s  interest 
and  will  to  learn,  his  desire  to  become 
an  effective  soldier.  It  is  a  failure  of 
leadership  that  we  cannot  afford. 


Athletics  are  fine — if  widely  partici¬ 
pated  in  on  a  platoon  or  company  level 
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IRONS  IN  THE  FIRE 


New  Gear  for  a  Progressive  Army 


ALUMINUM  BRIDGES  .  .  .  LIGHTER,  STRONGER,  SAFER 

Army  engineers  and  the  aluminum  industry  have  developed  new 
combat  bridges  that  can  be  transported  easily  and  rapidly,  put  in 
place  quickly,  and  carry  loads  greater  than  World  War  II  bridges.  At 
left  above  is  a  scissors-type  bridge  that  is  carried  and  launched  by  a 
turret-less  tank.  It  will  carry  up  to  60  tons.  At  right  above  is  an  as¬ 
sault-type  bridge  that  can  be  towed  to  the  site  by  a  truck.  It  is  43  feet 
long,  has  a  13V2-foot  roadway  and  can  also  support  60-ton  loads. 


I 

COMPANY-SIZED  TROOP  CARRIER.  Transportation  Corps’  famed  60-ton  amphibious  BARC  was  designed  to 

carry  heavy  machinery,  but  in  tests  at  the  Transportation  Research  and  Development  Station  (TRADS),  Fort  Story  a, 
it  has  carried  203  field-equipped  soldiers.  The  craft  in  the  background  are  World  War  II  2  h-  and  5-ton  DUKWs. 
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COMBAT  FORCES  JOURNAl 


OBILE  TV  USED  IN  TRAINING 

Signal  Corps  is  exploring  the  tremendous  pos- 
lilities  of  TV  as  an  Army  educational  and 
ining  medium.  Above,  a  soldier  TV  camera- 
in  shoots  the  action  as  the  Airborne  Depart- 
;nt  of  The  Infantry  School  demonstrates  the 


loading  and  packing  of  a  howitzer  for  an  air  drop.  Above,  a  class 
at  an  Army  school  receives  demonstrations  and  lectures  by  TV. 


-TON  M47  TANK  FLOATS 

b  weird-looking  series  of  crates  surrounding  the  M47  in  the  cut 
ove  will  carry  it  safely  across  deep  water  as  the  cut  below  attests. 
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AND  ANEW  JEEP... 

Willys  Motors  recently  unveiled  this  new 
“Aero  Jeep”  under  test  by  Army  Ordnance 
at  Aberdeen  Proving  Ground.  It  weighs 
1,475  pounds  and  is  100  inches  long,  60 
inches  wide  and  65  V2  inches  in  height. 
However,  its  pay  load  capacity  is  525 
pounds  cross-country  and  1,025  on  hard¬ 
surfaced  roads.  Willys  says  that  85  per 
cent  of  the  parts  are  interchangeable  with 
the  standard  jeeps. 
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The  Month’s  Comment 


Alert  Officers 


IN  his  report  on  the  events  and  the  think¬ 
ing  that  went  into  the  creation  of  the 
“new  look”  (Page  15),  Mr.  Lloyd  Norman 
concludes  with  a  few  paragraphs  showing 
the  trend  of  thinking  in  some  quarters  of 
the  Army  about  “atomic-age  infantry”  and 
the  eventual  organization  of  the  Army  in 
the  period  of  transition  that  faces  us  today. 
The  trends  Mr.  Norman  outlines  are  as  he 
gathered  them  in  the  course  of  his  work 
as  a  reporter  in  the  Pentagon.  They  are 
highly  suggestive  and  every  soldier  will  find 
them  extremely  interesting,  whether  he 
thinks  them  on  target  or  off.  The  significant 
and  heartening  thing  is  that  Mr.  Norman 
had  no  trouble  at  all  in  finding  officers  who 
are  thinking  deeply  about  the  future  role 
and  organization  of  the  Army. 


THANK  YOU,  MR.  PRESIDENT 


ON  page  1 1  where  we  publish  the  National  Defense  portion  of  President 
Eisenhower’s  State  of  the  Llnion  message,  the  fourth  point  made  by  ji 
the  President  appears  in  bold  face  type.  We  instructed  our  printer  to  do 
this  because  we  want  every  professional  soldier  to  read  it.  The  President  i( 
specifically  mentioned  “adequate  living  quarters  and  family  bousing 
units,  and  medical  care  for  dependents.  When  the  President  spoke  of 
the  need  for  adequate  family  housing  he  was  speaking  from  experience. 
He  and  Mrs.  Eisenhower  know  what  it  is  to  live  in  makeshift  quarters, i, 
fashioned  out  of  temporary  barracks.  They  lived  in  such  quarters  at 
Camp  Meade,  Maryland,  in  the  early  1920s.  And  the  Eisenhowers 
know,  too,  the  importance  of  medical  care  for  Army  families.  And  S0|| 
we  hope  that  the  Congress  follows  the  lead  of  the  President,  conscious, 
that  he  is  intimately  acquainted  with  the  conditions  of  which  he  spoke. 


CHEST  OUT,  EYES  BRIGHT 


WHENEVER  soldier  talk  turns  to  the  reasons  for  the  civilian  preference 
for  the  Air  Force  or  Navy,  you’ll  usually  find  agreement  when  someone 
says,  “What  the  Army  needs  is  something  that  can  catch  the  imagination 
of  the  people  like  a  silvery  jet  streaking  through  the  sky  at  600  mph  or  a 
destroyer  cutting  through  deck  high  waves  at  35  knots.  J 

At  times  it  has  been  suggested  that  tanks  be  glamorized,  as  though  an 
elephantine  45-ton  “Patton”  could  compete  with  a  sylph-like  Sabrejet  fof 

the  public’s  affection.  _  ,  , 

Our  own  candidate  for  the  job  of  wooing  the  public  s  fancy  is  the, 
soldier  himself.  When  he  stands  straight,  gut  in,  chest  out,  eyes  bright 
he  is  the  most  appealing  figure  in  the  world.  When  by  action  he  show: 
himself  a  man  who  is  neither  submissive  nor  arrogant,  the  people  respeci 
him.  When  he  neither  whimpers  nor  blusters  when  he  speaks,  but  talk 
straight  and  clearly  and  to  the  point,  the  people  admire  him.  The  soldie 
himself  is  the  Army’s  secret  weapon  in  this  scrap  for  the  public  s  fancy, 
But  there  can  be  no  quarter;  every  soldier  from  the  Chief  of  Staff  dowi, 
must  participate  all  of  the  time.  But  if  the  goal  is  pursued  relentlessly 
in  time  the  jet  will  get  no  more  attention  than  last  year’s  model  at  the  auti. 
show. 


THE  SOLDIERS  WAY 


IT  would  be  very  easy  to  say  that  the  Army’s  “had  it,”  that  the  implia 
tions  of  the  “new  look”  are  disastrous  to  the  Army  and  to  the  career  c 
the  professional  soldier  and  that  from  here  on  it  is  every  man  for  himsel 
and  you  had  better  take  to  the  hills,  men,  or  try  to  get  into  somethin 
permanent  like  blacksmithing  or  short-order  cookery. 

Very  easy,  but  not  very  soldierly  or  very  sensible,  so  professional  solaiei 
will  do  no  more  than  utter  a  gripe  or  two  to  close  friends. 

It’s  been  this  way  before.  Hard  times  and  little  recognition  have  bee 
the  lot  of  the  El.  S.  Army  in  more  years  than  otherwise  since  1775.  Yil 
the  Regular  Army  always  survived  to  serve  the  nation  selflessly  an 
gloriously  when  the  ordeal  of  battle  came.  But  the  soldier  looks  aboi 


him  today  and  sees  Communism  growing  in  power  and  still  aggressive  i 
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■nt.  The  situation  is  not  like  it  was  in  1781,  1865,  1918  and  1945 
bn  victory  was  unquestioned. 

H  soldier  can  agree  with  the  “new  look”  so  far  as  it  deals  with  tangible 
lets.  The  soldier  was  aware  before  his  critics  that  the  center  of  gravity 
\rmy  power  was  dangerously  off  balance  as  long  as  a  preponderance  of 
Army’s  force  was  in  Korea.  His  common  sense  and  his  technical 
vvledge  of  war  made  him  an  advocate  of  bringing  some  of  that  power 
k  home  where  it  could  be  available  for  fast  commitment  wherever  and 
bnever  needed.  1  he  soldier  would  agree  that  the  strength  of  the 
:iy  could  be  reduced  somewhat  if  the  Korean  conflict  was  definitely 
~,  if  a  European  Army  was  more  than  a  possibility,  if  plans  and  money 
:e  available  for  building  a  truly  strong  and  ready  National  Guard  and 
:iy  Reserve. 

ut  the  soldier  is  quite  aware  that  the  peace  in  Korea  is  not  certified; 

;  a  war  rages  in  Indochina  and  that  bonfires  of  war  threaten  in  other 
s  of  the  globe.  The  soldier  notices  that  none  of  the  Army’s  worldwide 
iuons  and  tasks  have  been  materially  reduced  and  yet  plans  are  made 
-duce  the  Army’s  strength  by  eighteen  or  more  per  cent  in  the  next 
mteen  months.  The  soldier  can  hope  that  these  reductions  won’t 
::t  the  Army’s  combat  capabilities.  But  he  is  too  realistic  not  to  have 
bts;  in  the  past  he  has  seen  “wasteful”  support  strength  eliminated 
d  combat  troops  were  so  busy  supporting  themselves  that  they  were 
;nbat”  in  name  only.  The  soldier  has  high  hopes,  too,  that  the  new 
pons  (ground  and  air)  will  save  the  lives  and  blood  of  men,  but  he 
i  ses  to  be  starry-eyed  at  the  prospect.  The  soldier  cannot,  as  General 
gway  said,  go  along  with  those  who  espouse  “new  and  untested 
ces,  machines  and  weapons  in  the  hope  that  these  can  substitute  for 

i. 

the  soldier  the  implications  of  the  “new  look”  are  far  more  distressing 
■an  the  concrete  proposals  contained  in  it,  so  far  as  those  proposals 
p  been  revealed. 

'ne  of  the  inferences  the  soldier  makes  is  that  some  of  his  civilian 
lers  completely  discount  the  Army  because  it  emphasizes  the  heart- 
?s  of  men  rather  than  the  timing  of  spark  plug  and  piston  stroke; 
iiuse  the  Army  believes  that  men  of  brains  and  brawn  can  win  victories 
=  cannot  be  won  by  machines  directed  and  operated  by  electronic 
vels. 

■ERE  are  other  implications  in  the  “new  look”  that  are  equally  dis¬ 
using.  But  the  soldier  puts  aside  the  unproductive  casting  of  infer¬ 
os  and  gets  on  with  his  job.  That  is  all  he  can  do  and  he  will  do  it 
as  always.  And  he  can  hope  as  he  goes  about  it  that  his  superiors 
let  him  do  his  full  duty,  without  hampering  him  with  restrictions 
'  penalties  imposed  by  those  who  don’t  know  what  it  is  to  be  a  pro- 
sonal  soldier. 

he  soldier  does  not  ask  for  tranquillity  in  a  world  where  peacefulness 
isham.  The  soldier  does  not  ask  for  the  comfortable  living  that  per- 
lent  existence  in  one  community  gives.  The  soldier  does  not  ask  for 
‘  th;  when  he  became  a  soldier  he  passed  that  prospect  by. 
he  soldier  asks  only  that  he  be  respected  and  that  the  nation  do  its 
■j  best  to  make  his  life  and  that  of  his  family  as  much  like  the  lives  of 
;  ellow  Americans  as  the  nature  of  his  profession  permits. 
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The  Army  Changes 

FIFTY  years  ago  this  year  Infantry  Journal 
published  its  first  issue  (The  Field  Ar¬ 
tillery  Journal  began  publication  in  1910) 
and  so  1954  is  a  milestone  in  the  life  of 
Combat  Forces  Journal  (now  in  its 
fourth  year  under  that  title). 

The  Army  of  1904  and  the  Army  of 
1954  have  striking  dissimilarities  and  yet 
underneath  there  is  a  solid  foundation  of 
sameness.  In  the  months  to  come  we  ex¬ 
pect  to  point  up  some  of  the  differences  and 
some  of  the  significant  similarities.  For  we 
believe  that  in  these  days  when  the  Army 
is  most  surely  in  a  period  of  critical  change 
it  would  be  helpful  to  our  understanding  of 
where  we  are  today  to  know  how  we  got 
here. 
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The  Word  from  the  Schools 


THE  INFANTRY  SCHOOL 


Human  Research  Unit 


Army  Field  Forces  has  established  a 
Human  Research  Unit  at  TIC  which 
will  study  methods  of  improving  infan¬ 
try  training  and  do  research  in  the  moti¬ 
vation  and  morale  of  infantrymen. 

The  unit  is  under  the  operational  con¬ 
trol  of  Army  Field  Forces  with  technical 
supervision  coming  from  the  Human 
Research  Office  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dr.  Francis  E.  Jones  will  head  the 
new  organization  until  a  military  chief 
is  selected.  In  addition  to  military  per¬ 
sonnel,  the  staff  includes  ten  professional 
civilian  psychologists. 


Most  of  the  subcourses  are  new  or 
have  been  completely  revised  to  reflect 
recent  changes  in  organization  and  the 
latest  methods  of  employing  infantry 
units.  The  new  subcourses  in  this  series 
round  out  the  program  of  instruction 
and  more  closely  parallel  resident  in¬ 
struction  at  TIS.  The  subcourses  which 
have  not  been  changed  are  considered 
adequate  in  scope  and  up  to  date. 

To  obtain  a  list  of  the  subcourses  or  to 
enroll  in  the  50  series  write:  The  Com¬ 
mandant,  The  Infantry  School,  Fort 
Benning,  Georgia.  ATTN:  AEC,  De¬ 
partment  of  Non-Resident  Instruction. 


Graphic  Solution  for  Met s 


A  graphic  solution  to  the  metro  me:J 
sage  has  been  devised  and  is  being  fiel. 
tested  at  TAS.  The  solution  requires  thi 
use  of  three  graphical  aids:  a  circula 
cross-  and  range-wind  computer,  a  dire<| 
tion  computer  (similar  in  appearance  t 
GFT),  and  an  elevation  compute! 


Carbine  Transition  Firing 

A  new  transition  firing  course  for  the 
carbine  to  be  superimposed  on  the  stand¬ 
ard  Ml  transition  course  has  been  de¬ 
veloped  at  TIS.  The  new  course  is  in 
line  with  recent  changes  in  the  standard 
rifle  marksmanship  courses  revised  for 
the  Ml,  the  automatic  rifle  and  carbine. 

The  course  consists  of  eight  targets  for 
slow  single-shot  firing,  and  six  targets  for 
automatic  setting. 

A  new  course  for  the  automatic  rifle 
has  already  been  established. 


New  Field  Manuals 

FM  22-5,  Drill  and  Ceremonies,  is  a 
complete  revision  of  the  old  manual.  It 


New  Training  Films 

New  training  films  recently  completed 
and  released  for  instructional  purposes 
are:  Rugged  Rangers  (Film  Bulletin  No. 
285);  Training  Films  7-1506  and  7-1642, 
being  parts  1  and  2  of  The  Reinforced 
Rifle  Platoon  in  the  Attack  of  a  Built-up 
Area. 

Training  Film  No.  21-1840,  Princi¬ 
ples  of  Leadership;  and  Film  Bulletin 
No.  283,  Ranger  Training,  have  also 
recently  been  completed  and  are  ready 
for  use. 

These  films  may  be  obtained  by  mili¬ 
tary  units  upon  request  through  the 
Central  Film  Library  in  each  army  area. 


(similar  in  appearance  to  a  large  slid 
rule). 

Among  many  advantages  offered  b 
the  graphic  method:  Metro  correctiori 
can  be  computed  for  a  target  in  approx 
mately  1  minute.  Range  corrections  f< 
each  element  are  accumulated  on  tl 
rule,  with  the  total  result  presented  ; 
elevation  correction.  Instruction 


an 


computing  a  metro  is  greatly  simplifies 


Gunnery  Training  Aid 


THE  ARTILLERY  SCHOOL 


contains  a  section  devoted  to  instructors 
and  another  that  describes  the  drill  defi¬ 
nitions. 

FM  23-25,  Bayonet,  contains  new  il¬ 
lustrations  of  each  movement  to  show 
exact  execution. 

These  manuals  are  being  distributed. 


2 80mm  Gun  Battalion  Tests 


Extension  Courses 


The  50  series  of  the  Infantry  Army 
Extension  Course  program  has  been  re¬ 
vised  and  is  now  ready  for  distribution. 
The  50  series  is  primarily  designed  to 
provide  instruction  for  majors.  However, 
first  lieutenants  and  captains  may  enroll 
if  they  have  successfully  completed  the 
40  series  or  if  their  duties  indicate  a  need 
for  enrolling  in  this  course. 

To  secure  a  “Certificate  of  Completion 
of  Course  Series  ’  for  the  50  series  it  is 
necessary  to  complete  all  of  the  required 
subcourses  except  those  from  which  ex¬ 
emption  is  granted  by  virtue  of  complet¬ 
ing  a  resident  course  of  instruction  at 
The  Infantry  School. 


TAS  is  currently  conducting  tactical 
tests  of  the  280mm  gun  battalion.  The 
purpose  of  these  tests  is  threefold:  (1) 
to  determine  if  present  doctrine  and 
technique  relative  to  the  employment  of 
very  heavy  artillery  are  suitable  when 
applied  to  the  employment  of  a  280mm 
gun  battalion;  (2)  to  further  develop 
concepts  relative  to  technical  and  tactical 
employment  of  the  280mm  gun  battal¬ 
ion;  (3)  to  determine  the  adequacy  of 
the  unit  as  presently  organized. 


A  fire  direction  projection  kit,  for  u 
with  the  Vu-Graph  projector,  is  ci 
rently  in  use  in  TAS  gunnery  instru 
tion  after  nearly  two  years  of  experime 
tation.  A  teaching  aid  for  fire  directii 
techniques,  the  kit  replaces,  in  me 
instances,  the  large  terrain  board  ty 
aid;  e.g.,  the  “puff  board.”  The  chi 
limitation  of  the  old  “puff  board  w 
that  it  could  be  used  effectively  or1 
with  small  groups  of  students.  The  nt 
projection  kit  is  limited  only  by  the  si 
of  the  screen  available  in  the  classroo 
The  new  training  aid  allows  the 
structor  to  cover  all  phases  of  fire  dir 
tion  instruction  from  the  use  of  t: 
graphical  tables  to  the  actual  preparati 
of  the  firing  chart.  Components  of  t: 
kit  are:  graphical  firing  table,  105m 
howitzer;  graphical  site  table,  105m 
howitzer;  military  slide  rule;  and  C 
1/25,000  meter  grid  sheet  with  rar; 
deflection  fan,  coordinate  square,  tart 
grid,  scale,  and  mil  protractor.  Each  cc  - 
ponent  is  a  working  model  for  project!  • 
Kits  will  be  made  available  to  FiJ 


Artillery  ROTC  units  in  the  near  futr 


★  ★★★★★★★★★★★  New  Barracks 


Artillery  Quotation  of  the  Month 

There  is  nothing  the  artillery 
won’t  or  can’t  do;  no  'place  the  artil¬ 
lery  won’t  or  can’t  go. 

Major  General  David  G.  Barr 
CG,  7th  Inf  Division 
Korea,  1950 


************ 
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Twenty-one  permanent,  ultra-mod1 
barracks  are  nearing  completion  at  fj» 
Sill.  The  buildings  will  house  on-f  t 
units.  Occupancy  by  field  artillery  L 
talions  has  already  begun.  The  const]-' 
tion  was  planned  so  as  to  complete  e 
barracks  in  increments  of  five,  with  e 
final  increment  expected  to  be  ready* 
use  in  earlv  April. 

COMBAT  FORCES  JOURN1 


:-am-See— where  U.S.  troops  newly  arrived  in  Austria  are  oriented  for  duty  in  a  country  that  lies  within  the  Iron  Curtain. 


AUSTRIA 

Where  They  Waltz  m  Squeaky  Shoes 

MAJOR  MARCO  POLO 


[■STRIA  is  one  of  the  vital  nerve  France  have  provided  Austria  with 

enters  of  Europe,  and  a  key  spot  in  AROUND  THE  BASES  — 2  money  and  technical  aid  to  help  make 

:.old  war.  United  States  soldiers  in  ? - — ^ — - — - - <  her  self-sufficient.  The  Russians,  on  the 

iria  have  a  delicate  role  to  play  for  dom.  But  because  Austria  is  a  major  other  hand,  have  stripped  the  half  of  the 
-  are  all  but  surrounded  by  the  Iron  communications  center  of  Europe,  is  country  they  occupy.  In  the  tvnical 
lain  in  a  country  occupied  jointly  by  highly  industrialized  and  oil-rich,  and  Soviet  pattern,  entire  factories  have  been 
United  States,  Great  Britain,  France,  because  it  juts  deeply  into  the  Soviet  bloc  dismantled  and  shipped  into  Russia,  and 
i  Soviet  Russia.  of  European  nations,  the  Russians  have  Russia  gobbles  up  sixty  percent  of  Aus- 

1945,  when  the  Allies  occupied  the  refused  to  come  to  an  agreement  with  trian  oil  production. 

■  fry*  Austria  was  guaranteed  treat-  Western  governments  about  Austria.  So  The  American  soldier  finds  duty  in 
f  as  a  liberated  rather  than  an  occu-  it  is  still  split,  occupied  by  the  Soviets  Austria  delicate,  hard— combat  troops  in 
country,  and  eventual  political  free-  and  the  Western  powers.  the  American  zone  train  constantly,  and 

■i - — -  spend  a  lot  of  time  in  the  field— and  fun. 

Or  Marco  Polo  is  the  collective  pseu-  OINCE  the  end  of  World  War  II  the  Austria  is  a  beautiful  country,  and  there 
:nym  of  the  authors  writing  this  series.  ^  United  States,  Great  Britain  and  is  something  there  for  everyone,  no  mat- 
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good.  Originally  all  dependent  housing 
in  Austria  was  requisitioned.  Quarters 
ranged  from  reasonably  modern  apart¬ 
ments  to  handsome  villas.  In  some  cases 
entire  apartment  buildings  were  requi¬ 
sitioned,  and  in  others  only  certain  units, 
so  that  it  was  not  unusual  for  an  Ameri¬ 
can  to  find  that  his  close  neighbors  were 
Austrian. 

To  a  certain  extent  this  is  still  true, 
but  gradually  the  requisitioned  housing 
is  being  returned  to  the  Austrians.  It  is 
being  replaced  by  American-style  apart¬ 
ment  developments.  These,  built  by  the 
Austrians  with  ECA  funds  and  under 
Army  supervision,  are  comparable  to  the 
better  apartment  developments  in  the 
United  States. 

Whether  you  live  in  such  a  develop¬ 
ment,  or  in  an  Austrian  house  or  apart¬ 
ment,  the  quarters  will  be  adequate  and 
comfortable.  The  American-built  units 
have  central  heating  and  110-volt,  60 
cycle  current.  But  you  are  in  for  a  few 
surprises  in  the  requisitioned  houses. 

Few  have  central  heating.  In  a  coun¬ 
try  which  has  a  climate  like  New  Eng¬ 
land  this  may  sound  frightening,  but  it 
isn’t.  Austrian  houses  are  warm.  Some 
are  heated  by  fireplaces,  but  many  are 
heated  by  handsome  tile  stoves  that  are 
common  in  central  Europe.  While  it’s 
true  you  have  to  keep  stoking  them, 
many  Army  wives  are  delighted  with  the 
decorative  possibilities  they  offer. 


LECTRICITY  in  Austria  is  confus- 
i  ing.  In  Vienna,  where  all  dependent 


viennasectors  of  occupation 


legend 
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housing  is  requisitioned,  it  is  not  un¬ 
usual  to  find  a  single  apartment  building 
with  four  types  of  current— 220  volt,  50 
cycle,  AC— the  so-called  “standard”;  220 
volt,  50  cycle,  DC;  110  volt,  60  cycle. 
AC;  and  110  volt,  60  cycle,  DC.  You 
never  know  what  you’re  going  to  get 
until  you  plug  in. 

For  that  reason  it  is  wise  to  have  youi 
electrical  equipment  converted  before 
you  leave  the  States.  It  is  also  wise  tc 
include  in  your  hold  baggage  one  or  twc 
transformers  that  will  handle  appliance; 
like  toasters  and  electric  irons. 

Don’t  worry  if  you  fail  to  have  youi 
gadgets  converted.  Austria  is  an  indus 
trial  country,  its  electrical  products  are 
good,  and  you  can  buy  individual  con 
verters  on  the  civilian  market  for  as  littli 
as  four  dollars.  , 

As  far  as  electrical  appliances  are  con 
cerned,  it  is  not  necessary  to  take  man;, 
with  you.  Radios  yes,  but  no  television, 
No  need  for  a  refrigerator  (although  yoi 
can  make  good  use  of  a  deep  freezer)  be 
cause  the  Quartermaster  supplies  their 
as  well  as  stoves.  Stoves  in  Amedcar 
built  quarters  are  electric,  but  in  th 
requisitioned  housing  they  may  be  elec, 
trie  or  gas. 

You  can  take  a  washing  machine 
dryer,  and  vacuum  cleaner  if  you  war 
to,  but  chances  are  they  will  only  gathe 
dust,  because  most  Austrian  domesti 
workers  are  suspicious  of  such  gleamin 
gadgets. 

As  for  smaller  appliances,  take  th 
ones  you  have  that  you  simply  can 


ter  what  his  interests. 

The  American  zone  of  Austria  borders 
on  Germany.  Headquarters  of  United 
States  Forces  in  Austria  (USFA)  is  at 
Salzburg,  and  the  only  other  large  city  in 
the  zone  is  Linz,  which  borders  on  the 
Soviet  zone.  There  are  United  States 
Army  posts  at  both  Salzburg  and  Linz, 
and  camps  scattered  throughout  the 
zone.  There  is  another  U.S.  post  in 
Vienna,  the  four-power-occupied  capital 
that  lies  deep  in  the  Soviet  zone. 

The  fourth  city  garrisoned  by  USFA, 
Leghorn,  is  not  in  Austria,  but  in  Italy. 
It  is  the  port  for  USFA  and  the  com¬ 
mand  has  troops  there  and  small  de¬ 
tachments  spotted  along  the  supply  route 
between  Leghorn  and  Salzburg. 


TRAVEL  from  the  United  States  to 
Austria  is  normally  by  ship  to  Leg¬ 
horn.  Sometimes,  however,  soldiers  and 
dependents  will  be  routed  through 
Bremerhaven,  Germany.  In  either  case 
the  trip  from  the  port  to  Austria  is  by 
rail,  unless  you  have  your  automobile 
with  you.  Air  transportation  is  some¬ 
times  allowed,  in  which  case  you  land  at 
Rhine-Main  Airport  at  Frankfurt,  Ger¬ 
many. 

Concurrent  travel  was  once  author¬ 
ized  to  USFA,  but  the  housing  situation 
is  such  that  now  there  is  considerable 
delay  before  dependents  get  there.  The 
delay  varies  with  each  major  area,  but 
generally  your  dependents  will  not  fol¬ 
low  you  before  at  least  six  months. 

Once  you  have  housing,  it  will  be 
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Iigine  doing  without,  but  don’t  stock 
jwith  new  ones.  The  Post  Exchanges 
i  well  supplied  with  American  appli¬ 
es  and  the  Austrian-built  appliances 
;  very  good,  and  have  the  additional 


ue  of  being  built  for  Austrian  cur- 


l  sure  to  take  your  own  beds.  Gov¬ 
ernment  quarters  are  furnished  with 
ombination  of  Quartermaster  furni- 
fe  and  furniture  of  local  manufacture. 
Btrian  mattresses  are  made  in  three 
ions,  lying  crossways  of  the  bed. 
Is  beds  are  hard  to  make,  and  the  mat- 
Ises  have  a  tendency  to  separate  dur- 
the  night,  especially  if  you  tumble 
|  thrash  in  your  sleep. 

'eople  who  like  antique  or  period 
aiture  find  Austria  a  virtual  shoppers’ 
ndise,  because  the  furniture  is  hand¬ 
le  and  quite  inexpensive  by  our 
idards.  If  you  are  a  modem  furniture 
ocate,  you’ll  be  disappointed;  Aus- 
n  modern  is  heavy,  awkward,  and 
ks  it. 

\ustria  has  some  of  the  best  and 
jttiest  tableware  in  the  world,  and  so 
ire  is  no  need  for  you  to  hazard  your 
is  china  and  crystal  to  an  overseas 
age.  If  you  are  a  fancier  of  such 
hgs  you  will  come  back  from  your 
r  heavily  laden  with  dishes,  silver- 
te  and  such. 

linens— the  utilitarian  kind  like  sheets 
;[  pillow  cases  and  towels— are  avail- 
!;  at  the  Post  Exchange,  but  it  is  wise 
have  a  good  supply  in  hand  before 
*  leave  the  States.  You'll  find  lovely 
|e  linens  at  surprisingly  low  prices. 


Soviet  "Officer  of  the  Day”  inspects  international  partol  of  American,  Brit¬ 
ish,  French  and  Soviet  soldiers  in  Vienna.  Command  of  patrol  is  "rotated.” 


OPPING  facilities  in  Austria  are 
among  the  best  of  any  overseas  sta- 
The  Post  Exchanges  and  commis- 
es  are  well  stocked  with  the  necessi- 
and  some  of  the  luxuries,  but  you 
soon  find  yourself  at  the  local  mar- 
».  There  you’ll  find  good  meats  and 
J.cious  fruits  and  vegetables,  the  latter 
Reason  only,  of  course.  The  commis- 
es  have  canned  and  frozen  foods. 
The  meat  supply  on  the  Austrian 
rket  is  a  delight  to  Americans  with  a 
e  for  red  meat,  poultry  and  venison, 
ats  that  are  in  a  luxury  class  in  the 
ited  States  are  in  every  Austrian 
»cher  shop  at  prices  that  are  extremely 
jap  by  our  standards.  You  will  find, 
i  example,  pheasant  and  saddle  of 


the  Post  Exchange  for  such  things  as 
shirts,  shoes  and  underwear,  and  look 
to  the  local  market  for  other  apparel. 

The  Post  Exchange  carries  all  uni- 
form  items,  of  course,  as  well  as  a  pretty 
good  supply  of  men’s  civilian  clothes, 
women’s  and  children’s  wear.  Most 
women  do  their  “utility’’  and  lingerie 
buying  at  the  PX. 

The  best  solution  is  to  visit  your  fa¬ 
vorite  department  store  in  the  United 
States  before  you  leave,  and  talk  with 
the  personal  shopper.  She  will  keep  a 
file  on  your  measurements,  and  your 
taste  in  clothes,  and  from  then  on  you 
shop  by  mail.  Best  in  New  York,  Mar¬ 
shall  Field  in  Chicago,  and  Garfinckel 
in  Washington  are  spoken  of  highly  for 
this  kind  of  service,  but  any  good  U.S. 
department  store  will  probably  be  happy 
to  take  care  of  your  needs. 

Most  Army  wives  in  Austria  soon  find 
that  Austrian  seamstresses  sew  a  beauti¬ 
ful  stitch,  but  are  lacking  in  a  sense  of 
chic.  Styling  is  apparently  beyond  most 
of  them,  and  most  wives  are  disap¬ 
pointed  in  what  they  get.  They  wind 
up  using  their  seamstresses  only  for  sim¬ 
ple  jobs,  such  as  revamping  an  old  dress. 
If  you  can  find  a  good  seamstress,  you 
are  in  luck,  because  Austria,  at  the  cross¬ 
roads  of  Europe,  gets  all  kinds  of  hand¬ 
some  materials. 


iison  and  whole  filets  of  beef.  Aus- 


n  veal  is  particularly  good.  They  kill 
ounger  and  dress  it  differently  than 
do,  and  the  result  is  a  meat  with  a 
ce  delicate  texture  and  far  lighter 
or  than  we  are  used  to. 

Vs  for  clothing,  most  people  rely  on 


MEN  are  more  fortunate,  although  they 
too  depend  on  the  Post  Exchange  for 
utility  and  sports  clothing  and  accesso¬ 
ries.  The  Post  Exchange  selection  of 
suits  and  topcoats  is  standard  and  lim¬ 
ited,  but  Austrian  tailors  are  excellent. 
There  was  a  time  when  they  insisted 
on  tailoring  clothes  their  way  rather  than 
the  American  way  (one  officer  tells  of 
arguing  for  four  weeks  because  he 
wanted  hip  pockets  in  his  trousers  and 
in  Austria  pants  don’t  have  back  pockets; 


they  compromised  on  one  back  pocket). 
Austrian  tailors  have  resigned  them¬ 
selves  to  American  foibles  and  they’ll 
turn  you  out  a  well  tailored  suit  for 
about  $100. 

Austrian  dress  clothes  are  excellent, 
and  since  there  is  an  active  social  life 
among  Americans,  most  officers  have 
tailored  dinner  jackets  and  those  who 
like  (or  find  it  necessary)  to  dress  up 
invest  in  a  suit  of  tails.  Your  lady  and 
your  tailor  will  agree  that  a  waltz,  even 
in  Austria,  isn’t  perfect  unless  the  part¬ 
ner  is  in  formal  clothes. 

European  ready-made  clothing  is  al¬ 
most  universally  poor.  So  steer  clear  of 
it.  Shoes,  too,  are  a  problem.  Austrian 
shoes  squeak— all  Austrian  shoes  do— so 
you  had  better  rely  on  the  Post  Ex¬ 
change,  or  stock  up  before  leaving  the 
U.S.  Women  who  prefer  a  certain 
brand  had  better  make  an  arrangement 
for  shoes  by  mail.  Children’s  shoes  are 
in  limited  supply  in  the  Post  Exchanges 
so  it  is  wise,  particularly  with  growing 
children,  to  take  along  a  mail  order 
catalogue  which  has  a  foot-measuring 
scale  among  its  pages.  Mail  order  service 
from  the  States  takes  four  to  six  weeks. 

In  planning  your  wardrobe  remember 
that  the  climate  is  about  like  that  of 
New  England,  only  damper.  You  will 
need  winter  clothes  more  than  summer 
(winter  uniform  is  worn  all  year  around) 
and  sturdy,  comfortable  shoes  because 
you  will  walk  a  lot.  Women  should  lean 
heavily  on  suits  and  winter-weight 
dresses,  and  be  sure  to  take  along  a  light¬ 
weight  coat  for  spring  and  early  fall. 
Take  silks  rather  than  cottons,  because 
summers  are  short  and  cool. 

In  choosing  fabrics  the  washable  syn¬ 
thetics  like  orlon  and  nylon  are  a  better 
bet  than  pure  woolens  because  Austrian 
dry  cleaners  shrink  things. 
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THE  children  should  be  well  supplied 
with  rain  wear  and  cold  weather  gear. 
A  couple  of  pairs  of  boots  or  galoshes  are 
a  must.  If  you  have  a  high  school  age 
brat  he  or  she  will  need  enough  equip¬ 
ment  to  last  at  least  a  week  in  boarding 
school,  because  the  only  high  school  in 
the  American  zone  is  at  Linz,  and  most 
students  are  at  home  only  on  weekends. 
They  are  quartered  in  dormitories,  and 
the  quarters,  food  and  care  are  excellent. 
The  school  is  accredited  by  American 
colleges  and  universities. 

Elementary  schools  are  operated  at 
each  of  the  posts,  so  there  is  no  trans¬ 
portation  problem  there.  The  teachers 
are  Americans,  except  for  German-lan¬ 
guage  instructors,  music  teachers,  and  a 
few  other  specialists. 

And  speaking  of  languages,  the  chil¬ 
dren  will  pick  up  German  fast.  It  is  not 
at  all  uncommon  for  an  Army  wife  to 
take  her  four-year-old  with  her  on  shop¬ 
ping  tours  to  be  the  interpreter. 

It  is  helpful  if  you  know  a  little  Ger¬ 
man,  but  it  isn’t  absolutely  necessary, 
because  most  merchants  who  deal  with 
Americans  have  a  little  knowledge  of 
English  by  now,  and  the  servants’  grasp 
of  our  language  ranges  from  fair  to  ex¬ 
cellent. 

The  only  problem  you  will  have  with 
servants  in  Austria  is  learning  to  let 
them  do  things  their  way.  The  Army 
maintains  a  servants’  register,  and  they 
have  all  been  checked  out,  so  you  need 
have  little  fear  of  getting  a  thief  or  spy. 
Wages  are  set  by  the  Austrian  govern¬ 
ment,  based  on  type  of  work,  age  and 
experience,  and  most  Army  families  find 
they  can  afford  at  least  one  servant. 

But  they  are  set  in  their  ways.  Aus¬ 
trians  believe  that  clothes  should  be 
washed  by  hand,  floors  scrubbed  on  the 
hands  and  knees,  and  rugs  swept.  It  is 
not  unusual  to  see  a  housemaid  down  on 
her  hands  and  knees,  combing  out  the 
fringe  on  the  rugs.  If  you  let  them  have 
their  own  way  they’ll  keep  your  house 
clean. 

ECREATION-WISE,  no  matter  what 
your  interests,  you  will  find  some¬ 
thing  to  satisfy  them  in  Austria.  For  the 
outdoor  sportsman,  Austria  is  a  perfect 
place.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  game. 
The  chamois,  which  lives  in  the  moun¬ 
tain  crass  above  the  timberline,  is  one  of 
the  most  difficult  animals  on  earth  to 
stalk  and  shoot.  There  is  wonderful  fish¬ 
ing.  The  spinning  reel,  now  becoming 
popular  in  the  United  States,  was 
brought  here  by  Army  people  coming 
home  from  USFA  tours.  Take  your 
sporting  equipment  with  you,  but  if 
you’re  a  gun  crank  leave  room  in  your 
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collection  for  at  least  one  sporting  rifle 
made  by  the  gunsmiths  of  Austria;  they 
are  among  the  world’s  best. 

All  of  the  typical  winter  sports  are 
available  in  Austria.  For  the  skier  there 
are  some  of  the  best  slopes  in  Europe. 
Bad  Gastein,  for  years  a  famous  summer 
resort  on  the  strength  of  its  mineral 
springs,  has  opened  several  ski  lifts  and 
now  is  a  year-around  pleasure  spot  vis¬ 
ited  by  skiers  from  all  over  Europe. 

There  are  golf  courses  and  tennis 
courts,  and  the  Russian  sector  of  Vienna 
sports  a  stable  of  good  riding  horses.  The 
Prater,  Vienna’s  huge  park,  has  an 
amusement  park  that  vies  with  Coney 
Island  for  thrills. 

Music  lovers  will  anticipate  the  an¬ 
nual  Salzburg  festival,  which  lasts  a 
month  each  summer.  It  draws  leading 
artists  from  all  over  the  world.  And  in 
Vienna  two  opera  companies  run  the 
other  eleven  months  of  tbe  year.  Vienna 
has  excellent  symphony  orchestras,  too, 
with  visiting  artists  from  all  of  Europe. 
If  you  prefer  your  music  in  more  casual 
surroundings  the  wine  gardens  and  cafes 
have  accomplished  musicians.  Austria  is 
a  land  of  music. 

IF  you  are  a  tourist  at  heart  there  are 
dozens  of  museums  and  castles,  like 
pages  from  the  history  books,  all  open  to 


Want  adventure?  Thrills?  Then  join 
the  Army  and  climb  the  Austrian  Alps 
with  this  young  lieutenant.  It’s  all  in 
the  day’s  work  at  the  U.  S.  Mountain 
Training  Center  in  Saalfelden. 


visitors.  You  are  free  to  travel  througli 
out  the  American,  British  and  Frencl 
zones.  You  can  venture  into  the  Sovie 
zone  during  daylight  hours  but  whei 
the  shades  of  night  begin  to  fall— you'i 
better  hike  back  into  the  free  world. 

All  of  free  Europe  is  open  to  you.  Yoi 
can  visit  Germany,  France,  Italy,  Spair, 
the  Scandinavian  countries  and  Nort 
Africa.  Special  Services  have  an  arrang( 
ment  with  the  travel  agencies  so  you  ca 
go  on  guided  tours  easily  and  for  ver 
little  money. 

If  you  don’t  like  the  idea  of  guidei 
tours,  you  are  free  to  drive.  While  it 
not  necessary  to  have  an  automobile  i 
Austria,  it  is  highly  recommended. 

If  you  have  no  automobile,  or  if  yo 
are  thinking  of  getting  a  new  one,  yo 
might  be  wise  to  wait  until  you  get  tl. 
Austria.  United  States-built  automobile, 
purchased  through  the  Post  Exchange « j 
through  Austrian  dealers,  are  cheapi 
there  than  they  are  at  home,  because  yo 
can  ship  them  free  on  your  orders,  an 
you  don’t  have  to  pay  federal  or  staid 
taxes.  Or,  if  you  want  a  smaller,  cheapen 
operating  car,  you  can  buy  one  of  se 
eral  surprisingly  good,  surprisingly  lo\ 
priced  European  models. 

Maintenance  is  no  problem,  but  it 
wise  to  take  or  buy  a  car  with  standai 
rather  than  automatic  gearshift.  Til 
Post  Exchange  garages,  and  civilk 
garages  in  the  larger  cities  of  Europ 
can  fix  automatic  transmissions  but  tl 
village  mechanic  isn’t  hep  to  their  int 
cacies.  He  is  capable,  though,  of  doir 
oood  work  on  less  involved  mechanic 
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difficulties. 

If  you  take  an  American  car  to  Austr: 
it  is  best  to  take  one  built  by  the  B 
Three,  because  parts  are  easier  to  g» 
And  take  a  car  that  is  easy  on  gasoliri: 
You  will  buy  most  of  your  gas  from  tl 
Quartermaster,  at  a  fair  price,  but  if  y<i 
have  to  buy  it  on  the  road  in  Europe  yd 
will  pay  up  to  65  cents  a  gallon. 

The  only  special  equipment  you  wt 
need  for  your  car  in  Austria  are  six-p 
tires.  Many  of  the  roads  are  gravel,  ar 
they  chew  tires  up  pretty  badly.  It  j 
better  to  buy  the  tires  in  the  States  th 
get  them  in  Austria,  because  while  th 
are  available  there  they  are  in  she 
supply,  and  sometimes  certain  sizes  <1 
out  of  stock. 

You  will  enjoy  your  automobile 
Austria.  It  will  help  you  get  the  “fee' 
of  Europe,  it  will  be  a  big  aid  in  she 
ping  and  in  the  close-knit  social  1 : 
enjoyed  by  the  people  of  USFA,  and: 
will  take  you  to  the  quiet  little  inns  1 
the  back  roads  where  the  people  <‘ 
friendly,  the  food  good,  and  the  atm" 
sphere  peaceful  and  romantic. 

COMBAT  FORCES  JOURN- 


AREER  MANAGEMENT  AND  YOUR  FUTURE 


THIS  is  the  sixth  in  the  series  of  articles  on  Career  Management  and  how  it  serves  you.  If 
•  you  have  any  comment  or  questions  on  this  series  please  feel  entirely  free  to  write  the 
editors  or  Career  Management  Division. 


serialization  For  Combat  Arms  Officers 


s  general,  the  purpose  of  the  various 
frograms  of  specialization  is  to  use  to 
i  fullest  advantage  the  knowledge  of 
lers  who  volunteer  to  become  spe- 
asts. 

here  are  seven  presently  authorized 
rid  fields  of  specialization: 

1)  Atomic  Energy  with  assignment 
boards,  agencies  and  staff  sections  en- 
isd  in  research  in  the  military  use  of 
mic  energy; 

12)  Intelligence  with  assignments  in 
ih  level  staffs,  CIA,  CIC,  attache  duty 
i  other  similar  activities; 
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3)  Army  Security  with  worldwide 
gnments  to  that  agency; 

■4)  Foreign  Area  Specialization  with 
rrwledge  of  the  total  culture  and  lan- 
Jge  of  a  people; 

5)  Budget  and  Comptroller  with 
rlzation  on  any  level  where  a  comp¬ 
eer  section  is  authorized; 

6)  Public  Information  leading  to  as- 
Lment  on  any  level  where  a  Public 
Donation  section  is  authorized; 

7)  Legislative  Liaison  leading  to  as- 
g.ment  to  agencies  engaged  in  the 
Ming  of  laws  applicable  to  the  Army 
1  the  coordination  of  such  laws  with 
Jgressional  bodies. 

flethods  of  applying  for  Atomic  En- 
7,  Intelligence,  and  Foreign  Area 
pcialization  are  outlined  in  SR  605- 
>20,  SR  605-150-30  and  SR  350-380- 
sspectively.  Specialization  in  ASA  is 
>2med  by  letter  AGAO-S  210.31  (2 
]  52)-M,  Subject:  “Career  Special- 
sion  in  Army  Security  Agency  for 
<;ular  Army  Officers,”  dated  11  April 
'2.  No  specific  regulations  have  been 
dished  regarding  the  fields  of  Budget 
•  Comptroller,  Public  Information, 
'  Legislative  and  Liaison.  Officers  in- 
!  sted  in  repetitive  assignments  within 
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these  fields  should  apply  through  chan 
nels  to  their  career  branch.  Applicants 
should  state  fully  their  qualifications, 
training  and  experience  in  the  particular 
field. 

Any  Regular  Army  or  Reserve  Com¬ 
ponent  officer  on  active  duty  who  has 
completed  three  years  active  duty  service 
and  is  in  the  grade  of  first  lieutenant  or 
higher  is  eligible  for  specialization  (for 
intelligence  specialization  two  years  serv¬ 
ice  as  a  first  lieutenant  or  higher  is  re¬ 
quired).  The  combat  arms  branches 
consider  the  completion  of  five  years 
service  and  the  branch  advanced  course 
as  desirable  but  not  mandatory  prereq¬ 
uisites  for  Regular  officers. 

Specialists  have  less  opportunity  for 
assignment  to  branch  material  duties 
than  non-specialists.  So  before  applying 
for  specialist  training  and  assignments 
an  officer  should  be  sure  that  he  will  be 
contented  with  frequent  or  repetitive  as¬ 
signments  in  one  field. 

THE  Army's  peacetime  mission  is  prep¬ 
aration  for  war.  Obviously,  it  is  not 
possible  to  anticipate  future  events  to 
the  extent  of  earmarking  large  groups 
of  individuals  for  specific  type  duties  in 
time  of  war.  An  important  aim  of  in¬ 
dividual  career  development  must  be  the 
creation  of  a  reasonable  degree  of  versa¬ 
tility.  A  specialist  normally  should  not 
expect  to  seal  himself  off  by  assignments 
only  within  his  field.  Thus,  specialists 
will  have  occasional  assignments  outside 
their  field,  particularly  to  branch  ma¬ 
terial  duties.  Such  assignments  are  de¬ 
sirable  in  order  to  permit  specialists  to 
compete  with  other  officers  for  higher 
schooling  and  assignment  to  highly  re¬ 
sponsible  command  and  staff  duties. 

In  the  intelligence  specialization  pro¬ 


gram,  there  are  certain  exceptions  to  the 
general  rules.  First,  Reserve  Component 
officers  are  transferred  to  Military  In¬ 
telligence  Reserve  on  approval  of  their 
applications.  The  combat  arms  branch 
to  which  they  were  assigned  then  be¬ 
comes  a  detail  branch.  It  is  unlikely 
that  these  officers  will  receive  further 
branch  material  assignments.  Secondly, 
Regular  Army  officers  serving  in  the 
ASA  specialization  field  cannot  be  re¬ 
leased  from  that  duty  except  with  the 
express  approval  of  OACofS,  G2,  De¬ 
partment  of  the  Army. 

IN  summary,  the  Army  needs  specialists 
but  it  is  not  the  intent  of  Career  Man¬ 
agement  to  allow  a  specialist  to  lose 
contact  with  the  normal  duties  of  officers. 
The  specialist  must  cooperate  and  have 
his  own  interests  in  mind  in  this  matter 
of  general  career  development.  Special¬ 
ization  should  not  be  considered  as  an 
easy  path  to  early  recognition.  To  war¬ 
rant  such  recognition  the  specialist  must 
excel  in  his  field.  Before  any  officer  who 
desires  to  specialize  does  so  he  should  be 
certain  that  he  is  qualified  in  his  own 
branch.  The  specialist  who  fails  to  excel 
in  his  field  and  has  not  established  quali¬ 
fication  in  his  branch  can  expect  no  spe¬ 
cial  treatment  in  the  matter  of  schooling 
and  promotion  simply  because  he  is  a 
specialist.  If  the  specialist  excels  in  his 
field  and  maintains  his  branch  qualifica¬ 
tion,  specialization  can  prove  both  re¬ 
warding  and  satisfying. 

Answers  to  specific  questions  on  this 
subject  may  be  obtained  by  writing  to 
your  own  career  branch. 


[Next  Month:  The  Civilian  School 
Program.] 
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The  Month’s  Books 

How  the  Reds  Fight  •  Record  of  an  American  Defea 

The  Logistics  of  World  War  II 


HOW  THE  SOVIETS  FIGHT 

SOVIET  MILITARY  DOCTRINE.  By  Raymond  L. 
Garthoff.  The  Free  Press.  587  Pages;  Maps; 
Index;  $7.50. 

This  book  has  undoubtedly  a  greater 
volume  of  information  on  Soviet  military 
doctrine  than  any  other  unclassified  pub¬ 
lication.  Thoroughness  of  research  and  a 
high  degree  of  authenticity  are  made  ob¬ 
vious  by  more  than  1,300  footnotes.  Soviet 
official  regulations  and  manuals,  and  Soviet 
military  books,  pamphlets  and  periodicals 
are  cited  with  utmost  frequency.  Also,  the 
author  has  examined  the  published  writ¬ 
ings  of  dozens  of  ex-Soviet  officers  and  in¬ 
terviewed  a  substantial  number  of  such 
persons.  He  has  searched  extensively  in 
German  military  sources.  He  has  reviewed 
and  considered  the  more  reliable  of  the 
Western  European  and  American  unclassi¬ 
fied  publications  on  the  subject  to  confirm 
or  to  supplement  the  information  and  con¬ 
clusions  drawn  from  his  primary  sources. 

As  a  result,  Mr.  Garthoff  has  produced 
not  only  a  highly  objective  exposition  of 
Soviet  military  doctrine,  but  has  gratifying- 
ly  gone  somewhat  beyond  in  presenting 
evidence  of  practices  which  conform  to  the 
doctrine  or,  in  many  cases,  fail  to  conform 
thereto.  For  members  of  the  armed  forces 
of  the  United  States  (and  other  free  world 
nations),  this  volume  is  highly  valuable. 

Mr.  Garthoff  is  a  member  of  the  staff  of 
the  Social  Science  Division  of  Rand  Cor¬ 
poration  and  this  book  was  prepared  as  part 
of  a  research  project  for  the  L1SAF  by  the 
Rand  Corporation. 

The  general  conclusion  which  may  be 
derived  from  the  book,  although  not  ex¬ 
plicitly  stated,  is  that  Soviet  military  doc¬ 
trine  is  sound,  and  that  in  many  respects 
it  resembles  our  own,  but  that  deviations 
of  the  Red  forces  from  their  principles  are 
in  some  aspects  very  great.  It  would  be 
dangerous  not  to  note,  however,  that  the 
Reds  are  past  masters  in  carrying  out  some 
of  the  most  important  military  precepts. 

The  first  of  the  bases  of  Red  doctrine 
as  set  forth  by  Mr.  Garthoff,  is  the  funda¬ 
mentally  military  nature  of  the  Leninist 
creed,  developed  long  before  the  advent  of 
the  Red  Army.  It  resembles  Clausewitz  and 
it  is  clear  that  Red  rulers  understand  mili¬ 
tary  doctrine. 

The  early  Red  leaders  talked  much  about 
a  new  scientific  Marxist  theory  of  war  but 
settled  for  the  old  Russian  Imperial  Gen¬ 
eral  Staff  principles.  The  1914  Imperial 
Field  Regulations  remained  in  effect  until 
1925-1929,  being  then  replaced  by  pub¬ 
lications  prepared  by  ex-Czarist  officers. 
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The  carrying  over  of  military  doctrine 
from  the  Imperial  army  implies  vast  for¬ 
eign  influence,  particularly  German,  which 
had  been  incorporated  in  the  tenets  of  the 
Czarist  forces.  The  Reds  do  not  admit 
their  debt,  foreign  military  theoreticians 
being  acknowledged  only  in  the  political 
sphere.  Collaboration  with  German  mili¬ 
tary  personnel  prior  to  the  advent  of  the 
Nazis  to  power  was  extensive  in  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  Red  Army.  Theories  which 
stressed  individual  arms,  such  as  those  of 
Douhet  and  Fuller,  were  examined  between 
the  two  world  wars  but  were  emphatically 
rejected. 

The  Historical  Division  of  the  Soviet 
General  Staff,  Mr.  Garthoff  believes,  may 
at  present  be  the  primary  agency  for  the 
development  of  Red  operating  doctrine. 

In  major  portions  of  the  text,  Part  II, 
“Soviet  Principles  of  War,”  valuable  in¬ 
sight  is  afforded  into  some  of  the  differences 
between  Soviet  precepts  and  those  of  the 
West.  Especially  desirable  are  the  frequent 
expositions  of  the  difference  between  Soviet 
doctrine  and  practice. 

Unfortunately  Mr.  Garthoff  did  not  sum¬ 
marize  these  areas  of  difference.  Nor  in 
some  cases  did  he  bring  them  into  sharp 
focus.  However,  the  material  is  there  for 
the  digging. 

The  Russian  version  of  the  generally  ac¬ 
cepted  primary  Clausewitzian  principles  of 
military  operations  is  in  general  amply  pre¬ 
sented,  although  not  concentrated  in  any 
one  area.  There  is  no  explicit  discussion, 
however,  on  the  cardinal  principle  of  sim¬ 
plicity. 

The  author’s  account  of  the  Red  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  principles  of  concentration  of 
combat  power  at  the  decisive  time  and  place 
is  notable  in  its  emphasis  on  the  massing 
of  infantry  in  narrow  zones.  He  cites  World 
War  II  instances,  and  believes  that  this 
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LINES  FROM  A  NEW  BOOK 

It  was  characteristic  of  the  entire 
history  of  the  theater  that  directives 
on  command  and  organization  al¬ 
ways  seemed  to  fall  short  of  clear- 
cut  definitions  of  responsibility  and 
authority,  leaving  much  room  for 
contention. 

ROLAND  G.  RUPPENTHAL 
U.  S.  Army  in  World  War  II 
Logistical  Support  of  the 
Armies,  ETO,  Vol.  1 
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idea  continues  in  Soviet  doctrine. 

The  interesting  treatment  of  surpri: 
brings  out  the  extreme  stress  placed  on  th 
principle  before  the  Soviets  were  surprise 
in  1941,  and  the  playing  down  of  its  ir 
portance  since  then.  The  author  caution 
however,  against  underestimating  Sovi 
capabilities  in  use  of  this  principle. 

The  author  discusses  the  principle  < 
mobility  at  considerable  length,  but  om:; 
the  bonus  he  often  gives  us  elsewhere 
contrasting  doctrine  with  practice,  althous 
the  gap  here  is  unusually  great. 

Omitting  cavil  as  to  where  principles  ai 
methods  begin,  Part  II  is  a  rich  encycl 
pedia  of  principles,  of  methods  of  opei 
tion,  of  leadership,  command,  staff,  mora 
political  control,  intelligence,  deception,  rj 
curity,  planning,  training,  supply  and  mar 
other  aspects  of  the  Red  Army. 

Differences  in  Red  methods  compared 
those  of  the  West  in  general  and  of  t' 
United  States  forces  in  particular  are  to 
found  frequently,  although  not  as  markc 
ly  in  operational  matters  as  in  such  subje' 
as  political  control.  For  an  attack  the  Sov 
writers  seem  to  believe  that  a  superior 
of  four  to  six  to  one  is  necessary.  Tj 
Red  emphasis  on  the  desirability  of  < 
circlement  of  enemy  forces  cannot  but 
approved  professionally,  but  their  tended 
to  attempt  this  feat  regardless  of  the  sits 
tion  is  clearly  noted  by  the  author. 

The  “salient  thrust,”  claimed  by  the  Ry 
to  be  their  invention,  may  well  be.  T 
would  have  no  use  for  it.  It  seems  to  b  i 
carefully  prepared  crushing  blow  against  i 
enemy  so  weak  that  Western  forces  wod 
long  since  have  dislodged  and  defeated  h  ■ 
The  Reds,  according  to  the  author,  stij 
the  vulnerability  of  sector  joints  as  vl 
as  flanks  in  planning  an  offensive  (andi 
turn,  are  very  apprehensive  of  their  ow  • 
During  the  discussion  of  operational  cr 
trine,  the  author  at  times  comments  vO 
wry  understatement  on  the  tendency  of  6 
Reds  to  hold  a  military  theory  regards 
of  their  capability  of  carrying  it  out.  A  i 
detailing  the  Red  idea  that  all  meelg 
engagements  call  for  the  offensive,  he  St;- 
“.  .  .  the  result  is  not  always  favorable 
owing  to  the  usual  very  low  degree  of  in  > 
tive  permitted  to  subordinate  comman 
In  the  non-operational  aspects  of  the  1 1 
forces  the  author  shows  them  to  be  q| 
different  from  our  own.  The  purging® 
fifty  per  cent  of  the  officer  corps  in  1  1 
(including  90  per  cent  of  the  geners) 
the  police  surveillance,  the  party  cor? 
through  political  officers,  the  rigid  c& 
system,  and  the  years  of  training  for 
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I  n  in  Suvorov  schools  in  preparation  for 
uimission  as  officers— these  and  many  oth- 
ssoundly  documented  facts  are  well  pre- 
t’ted. 

Vlr.  GarthofFs  estimate  of  Red  Army  mo¬ 
lt  in  a  possible  World  War  III  is  impor- 
it.  He  states:  “Not  that  the  Soviet  soldier 
mid  not  fight,  and  probably  fight  well,  in 
ioviet  war  of  aggression,  but  he  would 
.  it  with  significantly  less  enthusiasm  than 
rnational  self-defense.” 
n  his  discussion  of  the  employment  of 
I  combat  arms  by  the  Soviet  Army  the 
ihor  rightly  considers  World  War  II  to 
,e  high  validity  as  a  guide  to  current 
.1  trine.  However,  he  apparently  has  been 
k  to  find  very  little  unclassified  informa- 
ii  bearing  on  the  modification  of  Soviet 
(trine  due  to  postwar  technological  de- 
opments  and  the  new  strategic  situation 
fthe  USSR.  The  reader  will  wish  that 
/.  Garthoff  had  advanced  more  specula- 
i :  ideas,  particularly  on  the  Red  Strategic 
i  Force  and  on  Soviet  use  of  atomic 
opons,  however  tentatively  he  might 
;e  chosen  to  do  so.  The  author  shows 
t  in  the  air,  as  on  the  ground,  lack  of 
liative  is  a  serious  handicap  to  Soviet 
Us. 

•tress  on  support  of  ground  forces  by  air 
imple,  accompanied  by  valuable  descrip- 
<ts  of  operational  procedures  by  which 
3  is  accomplished.  The  Soviet  “Army 
l  Forces”  (the  VVS),  comprising  two- 
tds  the  Red  air  forces,  supports  the  Red 
Lay.  For  this  purpose  it  believes,  as  does 
i  own  air  force,  that  its  first  mission  is 
h  establishment  of  air  superiority.  How- 
\r,  our  doctrine  of  “isolation  of  the  battle- 
ds”  is  barely  present,  and  is  intermingled 
close  support  of  ground  troops.  The 
7S,  in  the  author’s  picture,  is  in  effect 
rllery  using  the  airplane  instead  of  can- 
,<L 


nformation  on  airborne  troops,  also,  is 
nger.  Mr.  Garthoff  predicts  that  they 
■  be  expected  to  be  used  in  the  future 
conjunction  with  other  forces, 
dr.  Garthoff  came  to  study  Soviet  mili- 
i  affairs  through  his  general  studies  of 
i  Soviet  Union.  His  frequent  notation 
fhe  similarity  of  Bolshevik  political  ideas 
r  standard  military  doctrine  indicates  the 
con  why  military  officers  the  world  over 
d  to  understand  Leninism  so  thoroughly. 
!-  entire  machine  of  Soviet  Russia  oper- 
t  on  military  principles.— Col.  Louis  B. 


DEFEAT  IN  RETROSPECT 
h  FALL  OF  THE  PHILIPPINES.  The  U.S.  Army  in 
/orld  War  II.  By  Louis  Morton.  Office  Chief 
f  Military  History.  626  Pages;  Illustrated; 
laps;  Index;  $5.25. 

he  documentation  of  defeat  is  a  difficult 
■ter.  Here  is  a  new  book,  the  latest  in 
■  than  a  dozen  which  have  been  devoted 
*  usively  to  our  defeat  in  the  Philippines 
3y  in  1942.  In  addition,  there  have  been 
Vierous  magazine  articles,  and  many  of 
i  major  histories  of  World  War  II  have 
■uded  chapters  on  this  Philippine  Cam- 
fjn-  Dr.  Morton’s  work  is  far  and  away 
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the  most  objective  and  complete  on  those 
operations  and  yet  there  remain  so  many 
unanswered  questions  that  more  informa¬ 
tion  must  be  forthcoming  before  a  really 
valid  assessment  of  that  debacle  can  be 
made. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  it  has  been 
so  difficult  to  get  a  well-focused  picture  of 
this  campaign— and  in  justice  it  must  be 
noted  that  Dr.  Morton  has  certainly  made 
a  determined  effort  to  do  just  that.  First  of 
all,  the  records  that  were  kept  left  much 
to  be  desired.  Of  those,  some  were  lost  or 
destroyed.  It  is  reasonable  to  believe  that 
there  still  exist  a  fair  quantity  of  valuable 
papers  on  this  campaign  that  have  not  yet 
come  to  light.  [Dr.  Morton  thinks  there 
are  such  records.  Mr.  Hanson  Baldwin  of 
The  New  York  Times  wrote  General  Mac- 
Arthur  inquiring  as  to  his  knowledge  of 
them.  The  General  replied  that  he  had  “no 
knowledge”  of  such  records  and  “brought 
with  me  no  files  whatsoever”  when  he  left 
the  Philippines.— Editors] 

General  Wainwright  did  write  a  book 
about  the  campaign  but  his  book  could 
scarcely  be  termed  definitive.  It  is  interest¬ 
ing  to  note  that  Dr.  Morton  advances  the 
theory  with  some  basis  that  the  publication 
of  Wainwright’s  memoirs  actually  discour¬ 
aged  many  others  from  writing  their  views 
since  they  did  not  wish  to  oppose  their 
former  commander.  The  remaining  few 
who  have  written  were  far  enough  down 
the  command  echelon  so  that  they  could 
throw  little  light  on  the  so-called  “big  pic¬ 
ture.”  The  non-participants  who  wrote 
the  superficial,  popular  accounts  we  won’t 
count. 

The  defeat  on  Bataan  and  the  surrender 
of  Corregidor  were  so  fraught  with  national 
emotion  that  objectivity  has  been  not  only 
almost  impossible  but  highly  impolitic. 

Within  the  framework  of  these  limita¬ 
tions,  Dr.  Morton  has  done  a  splendid  job. 
Realizing  the  unpopularity  in  some  circles 
of  much  that  he  had  to  record,  he  has  been 
careful  to  document  his  important  facts, 
and  where  an  editorial  decision  as  to  the 
facts  had  to  be  made,  he  has  shown  the 
basis  upon  which  these  decisions  were 
made.  He  has  certainly  made  good  use  of 
all  available  materials.  The  factual  correct¬ 
ness  of  much  of  the  material  presented  in 
this  book  has  been  corroborated  by  this  re¬ 
viewer  in  personal  interviews  with  par¬ 
ticipants. 

The  Fall  of  the  Philippines  strikes  a 
particular  chord  not  so  much  for  what  it 
says  but  for  the  big  questions  it  leads  up 
to  but  never  quite  answers— because  known 
records  are  incomplete. 

Why,  for  example,  when  the  campaign 
and  retreat  followed  War  Plan  Orange  III 
—a  plan  that  had  been  in  existence  for  years 
and  was  well-known  in  detail  by  practically 
every  American  officer  who  had  served  in 
the  Philippines— was  there  so  much  con¬ 
fusion?  Why  were  the  rear  bases  so  in¬ 
adequately  stocked  with  provisions  that  our 
retreating  forces  were  so  early  reduced  to 
a  starvation  diet  when  tons  of  food  were 
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left  at  depots  in  Tarlac,  Los  Banos  and 
McKinley?  The  Japanese  didn’t  move  that 
fast.  The  same  question  can  be  asked 
about  ammunition,  gasoline  and  other  es¬ 
sentials.  Large  quantities  of  all  these  items 
were  available  on  Luzon  and  there  existed 
a  well-known  plan  for  their  evacuation  and 
yet  the  complete  collapse  of  logistical  sup¬ 
port  was  one  of  the  most  important  factors 
in  the  defeat. 

Troop  dispositions,  communications  fail¬ 
ures  and  countless  other  aspects  of  the 
operations  raise  equally  puzzling  questions, 
particularly  when  the  battles  were  fought 
supposedly  according  to  our  prearranged 
plans  and  by  an  enemy  inferior  in  numbers. 
The  most-publicized  riddle  of  all  also  still 
requires  an  answer.  How  did  our  Philip¬ 
pine  Air  Force  get  caught  on  the  ground, 
parked  wing-tip-to-wing-tip  many  hours  af¬ 
ter  the  attack  at  Pearl  Harbor? 

These  questions  in  no  way  reflect  on  the 
valor  of  the  individual  officers  and  soldiers 
nor  do  they  discount  their  herculean  efforts 
in  the  face  of  unprecedented  hardships.  In 
the  absence  of  concrete  answers— and  in 
some  cases  there  may  never  be  any— the 
campaign  will  continue  to  be  a  puzzle  to 
soldiers  and  historians  alike. 

One  could  wish  that  General  MacArthur 
would  explain  the  peculiar  command  setup 
which  he  intended  to  be  effective  when 
he  departed  for  Australia.  He  intended  to 
continue  to  exercise  command  control  of 
the  Philippine  operations  through  his  G4, 
Brigadier  General  Lewis  C.  Beebe,  and  had 
planned  that  General  Wainwright  would 
be  commander  of  the  Luzon  Force  only. 
General  George  C.  Marshall,  with  the  con¬ 
currence  of  President  Roosevelt,  intervened 
to  correct  this,  telling  Wainwright,  “Upon 
the  departure  of  General  MacArthur,  you 
become  the  commander  of  the  U.  S.  Forces 
Philippines.”  General  MacArthur  remained 
silent,  to  the  embarrassment  of  General 
Wainwright.  It  is  of  interest  that  the  only 
criticism  General  Krueger  makes  of  his 
superior  in  his  book  on  the  Sixth  Army  is 
the  same  tight  tactical  control  that  General 
MacArthur  apparently  hoped  to  exert  on 
General  Wainwright. 

Partial  facts  are  dangerous  and  too  many 
assumptions  must  not  be  drawn  until  we 
have  more  answers.  Certainly  Dr.  Morton 
has  taken  us  as  far  as  presently  available 
material  will  permit.  He  has  accomplished 
one  major  advance  in  helping  to  sweep 
away  a  good  bit  of  the  emotion  surrounding 
what  was  after  all  a  major  defeat  of  Amer¬ 
ican  arms.  A  defeat  of  honor,  though;  for 
the  gallantry  and  devotion  to  duty  of  the 
American  soldier  provided  the  inspiration 
around  which  the  whole  country  was  to 
rally  and  bring  the  enemy  to  his  knees.— 

R.F.C. 

SUPPLIES  AND  CONTENTION 
LOGISTICAL  SUPPORT  OF  THE  ARMIES,  ETO,  Vol¬ 
ume  1.  U.  S.  Army  in  World  War  II.  By 

Roland  G.  Ruppenthal.  Office  of  Chief  of  Mili¬ 
tary  History,  Department  of  the  Army,  1954. 

616  Pages;  Illustrated;  Index;  $4.50. 

The  story  of  logistics  in  the  ETO  in 


World  War  II  was  characterized  on  tl  t 
higher  levels  by  argument  over  divisio  t 
of  authority  and  responsibility,  plus  mo  | 
duplication  of  effort,  than  the  working  el 
ments  could  cope  with.  Confusion  was  re; 
ly  compounded  when  ETOUSA,  SF1AE 
SOS  and  Army  Group  and  Army  Hea 
quarters  got  into  the  act.  The  theater  si-  ; 
fered  from  too  many  G4s  and  not  enouji 
trucks.  Add  to  this  confusion  a  hig 
ranking  officer  like  General  Lee,  andi 
second-guessing  War  Department  wii 
commitments  around  the  world,  and  t: . 
wonder  is  that  anything  logistical  was  1 
complished  at  all. 

Tire  fact  is,  of  course,  that  logistid  ( 
miracles  were  performed  as  a  matter  f 
routine— the  proof  is  in  the  accompli:,-! 
ments  of  the  theater.  Despite  high-rankijj 
wrangling,  bad  guesses,  the  difficulties  f 
working  with  Allies  in  a  strange  land,  al 
the  unforeseen  storm  that  wrecked  the  - 
tificial  harbors,  somehow  enough  men  a  I 
supplies  reached  the  right  place  at  the  rijlt 
time.  If  Mr.  Ruppenthal’s  book  has  ay 
fault,  it  is  its  preoccupation  with  the  ma-( 
made  difficulties  of  supply  rather  than  wp 
the  efforts  that  overcame  these  handica;. 

Future  commanders  will  find  this  bok 
even  more  valuable  than  will  future  lo<5- 
ticians.  Operations  planning  should  p- 
cede  logistical  planning,  with  a  certn 
overlap.  In  the  ETO  this  was  the  exco- 
tion  rather  than  the  rule.  Last-min:e 
changes  in  operations  plans  rarely  took  i  o 
account  the  impossible  burden  these  il- 
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stments  placed  on  logistics— one  such 
eakdown  was  described  in  detail  in  “An 
vasion  is  Jeopardized”  by  Brig.  Gen. 
ischal  N.  Strong  ([November,  1953, 
jmbat  Forces  Journal).  Army  com- 
mders  who  refuse  to  release  their  logis- 
al  “tails”  to  logistical  agencies  practically 
>ure  future  breakdowns  in  supply.  Tac- 
al  commanders  who  highjack  supplies 
!iant  for  other  create  imbalances  that 
reaten  their  logistics  as  well  as  the  supply 
those  for  whom  shipments  were  intend- 
.  Hoarding  one  group  of  items  almost 
vays  means  short  supply  of  other,  often 
are  critical,  material. 

One  planning  factor  gone  awry  that 
ould  be  brought  forcibly  to  the  attention 
our  makers  of  national  policy  was  the 
ror  in  predicting  replacement  factors  in 
an.  The  planners  figured  that  70.3%  of 
e  replacements  should  be  infantrymen; 
\%  were  supplied;  85%  would  have  been 
rnore  realistic  figure.  In  July,  1944,  90% 
the  losses  were  infantrymen.  The  War 
apartment  had  apportioned  76%  of  the 
'antry  replacements  as  riflemen  and  heavy 
aapons  personnel;  95%  of  the  infantry 
placements  should  have  been  so  trained, 
nly  39.7%  of  the  infantry  replacements 
are  rifle-trained,  although  the  War  De- 
rtment  breakdown  called  for  60%.  Na- 
inally,  we  seem  headed  for  the  same  mis- 
kes  today,  although  on  a  more  colossal 
d  potentially  more  dangerous  scale. 

The  Office  of  Military  History  is  to  be 
mmended  for  permitting  Col.  Ruppen- 
al  to  write  this  book  as  he  found  the 
:ts.  There  is  little,  if  any,  attempt  to 
litewash.  The  inferiority  of  our  tanks 
ainst  the  Panthers  and  Tigers,  the  unin- 
rmed  policies  we  used  in  our  employment 
indigenous  labor,  the  unnecessary  squab- 
2S  between  different  command  echelons, 
rors  in  planning  and  execution,  and  many 
ber  mistakes  are  detailed  for  the  edifica- 
>n  of  those  who  believe  the  Army  of  the 
nited  States  can  do  no  wrong. 

One  thing  we  would  change,  and  recom- 
2nd  that  the  Chief  of  Military  History 
ace  a  stop-order  on  immediately.  This  is 
e  use  of  the  term  “bodies,”  meaning 
2n.  It  looks  bad  enough  in  official  cor- 
spondence  and  reports;  it  should  never  be 
ed  in  material  that  is  made  available  to 
blian  readers.  It  appears  twice  in  this 
•ok.-A.S. 
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Your  New  Year  resolutions  may  be  fading  now  but  at  the  time  this  was 
written  we  were  all  summing  up  our  deeds  and  misdeeds  for  the  twelve 
months  past.  So  we  must  call  your  attention  to  a  really  excellent  annual 
picture  history  called  Year  ($10.00).  This  outsize  volume  (1014"  x  14") 
reviews  the  major  events  of  the  past  year  in  pictures  and  text.  The  new 
volume  on  1953  has  208  pages  with  over  1,000  pictures  and  75,000  words 
of  text.  Among  the  highlights  in  this  edition  is  the  fine  coverage  of  Queen 
Elizabeth’s  coronation.  I’ve  been  keeping  these  books  for  the  past  several 
years  and  I  find  considerable  enjoyment  in  looking  over  the  old  volumes. 

In  reviewing  our  book  sales  for  the  past  year,  I  was  quite  surprised  to  find 
that  we  have  a  steady  sale  of  the  self-improvement  books  such  as  The  Art  of 
Plain  Talk  ($2.50),  The  Art  of  Clear  Thinking  ($2.75),  and  others  of  a 
similar  nature.  All  of  which  leads  me  to  believe  that  there  will  be  many 
among  our  readers  who  will  be  interested  in  a  new  book  just  out  called 
Hoxv  to  Write  Reports  ($3.00)  written  by  Calvin  D.  Linton  who  is  a  pro¬ 
fessor  of  English  literature  at  our  local  George  Washington  University. 
Although  slightly  professorial  in  tone,  this  little  book  is  remarkably  compact 
and  complete  and  should  be  very  useful  to  soldiers.  Actually  the  book  goes 
beyond  the  mere  writing  of  reports  and  much  of  what  he  has  to  say  about 
logical,  clear  thinking,  how  to  get  your  thoughts  into  effective  words  and 
sentences  and  how  to  develop  an  effective  style  is  equally  applicable  to  all 
forms  of  written  communication.  To  many  of  us,  the  most  useful  part  of 
the  book  will  be  that  in  which  he  has  included  a  grammar  and  punctuation 
refresher  and  a  discussion  of  the  mechanics  of  form. 

Having  heard  some  sad  tales  about  the  difficulty  of  getting  good  automobile 
service  at  distant  stations,  it  occurred  to  me  that  a  new  book  called  Motor 
Service’s  Automotive  Encyclopedia  ($7.95)  would  be  useful.  This  768  page 
book  is  a  complete  automotive  library  covering  the  fundamental  principles 
of  construction,  operation  and  repair  of  all  types  of  cars  from  1928  to  1953. 
It’s  written  so  that  it  can  be  easily  understood,  and  there  are  over  2500  fine 
illustrations  to  show  what  goes  where  and  why.  There  are  many  tips  on 
labor-saving  shortcuts  and,  probably  more  important,  the  official  factory  tune- 
up  specifications  for  all  types  of  cars. 

After  the  astounding  success  of  Annapurna  last  year,  it  seems  a  safe 
prediction  to  suggest  that  The  Conquest  of  Everest  ($6.00)  will  be  an  ex¬ 
cellent  seller  this  year.  Written  by  Sir  John  Hunt,  leader  of  the  Everest 
Expedition,  this  is  the  step-by-step  story  of  the  conquering  of  the  world’s 
tallest  mountain.  In  addition  to  the  story  itself,  which  is  highly  interesting, 
the  book  is  filled  with  breath-taking  photographs,  some  in  color.  The  chapter 
on  the  final  assault  to  the  top  is  written  by  Sir  John  Hillary,  one  of  the  two 
men  to  reach  the  summit. 

Though  it  won’t  affect  the  standings  on  the  best-seller  lists  much,  there  is  a 
new  title  out  that  will  be  welcomed  by  a  large  number  of  people  in  the  Army 
called  Food  Service  for  the  Army  and  Air  Force  ($3.50).  Actually,  it  may 
be  a  misnomer  to  call  this  a  new  title  inasmuch  as  it  is  an  outgrowth  of  the 
old  Army  Food  and  Messing  and  I  think  there  was  an  interim  edition  known 
as  Mess  Management.  At  any  rate,  here  between  two  covers  is  a  compila¬ 
tion  of  all  of  the  published  dope  on  running  a  mess,  preparation  of  food, 
field  messing,  and  everything  dealing  with  the  military  application  of  the 
culinary  art. 

I  received  a  note  in  the  mail  the  other  day  asking  me  to  mention  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  History  of  the  110th  Field  Artillery  by  Colonel  John  P. 
Cooper,  Jr.  1  he  book  can  be  obtained  by  forwarding  five  bucks  to  the  War 
Records  Division  of  the  Maryland  Historical  Society,  620  Park  Ave.,  Balti¬ 
more  1,  Maryland.— R.F.C. 
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A  Nike  battery  (four  launchers)  set  up  at  the  White  Sands  Proving  Ground  in  New  Mexico 
This  is  Nike  on  the  take-off.  A  booster 


charge  starts  it  on  its  way,  then  drops  off 


These  are  the  first  pictures  released  of  Nike, 
the  Army’s  new  antiaircraft  weapon.  A  com¬ 
mand-guidance,  surface-to-air  missile,  Nike  is 
controlled  by  radar  from  the  ground  and  is 
credited  with  having  uncanny  accuracy.  It  can 
reach  thirty  miles  or  more  into  the  air.  IT  is  the 
weapon  that  will  be  used  by  National  Guard 
AA  outfits  assigned  to  the  defense  of  American 
cities  from  enemy  planes  that  get  through  the 
Air  Force’s  defenses. 

Fittingly  enough,  many  of  the  details  about 
Nike  are  classified.  But  we  do  know  that  it  is 
highly  mobile  and  that  there  are  four  launchers 
to  a  battery.  The  1st  Guided  Missile  Group, 
based  at  Fort  Bliss,  Texas,  is  the  only  military 
outfit  to  have  fired  Nike.  But  others  will. 
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GENERAL  CHARLES  L.  BOLTE 

Vice  Chief  of  Staff,  USA 


TO  describe  a  modern  army  as  masses  of 
men— armed  with  rifle  and  bayonet— 
who  can  be  conveniently  wiped  out  en 
masse  by  super  weapons  is  utterly  er¬ 
roneous.  The  machine  gun  disposed  of 
that  type  of  army  many  years  ago.  The 
whole  concept  of  a  modern  army  is 
geared  to  speed,  dispersion,  and  fire¬ 
power.  The  individual  fighting  man, 
whether  by  foot  or  by  tank,  must  still 
close  with  the  enemy  and  destroy  him, 
but  he  now  has  weapons  of  greater 
range  and  firepower  to  assist  him,  and 
he  has  better  communications  with 
which  to  call  upon  these  weapons. 

The  whole  trend  of  our  Armv  is 
towards  smaller  units  of  greater  fire¬ 
power  and  mobility,  with  a  consequent 
capability  to  deploy  over  a  wider  area 
and  to  present  a  less  profitable  target. 
You  may  rest  assured  that  your  Army 
leaders  are  well  aware  of  what  new 
weapons  can  and  cannot  do  and  are  act¬ 
ing  accordingly.  Our  Army,  far  from 
being  made  obsolete  by  these  weapons,  is 
taking  advantage  of  them  to  further 
strengthen  our  great  capabilities. 

Because  the  full  potentialities  of  our 
global  airpower,  like  our  global  sea- 
power,  are  impossible  of  achievement 
without  many  bases  overseas,  we  would 
need  ground  forces  if  it  were  only  to  pro¬ 
tect  these  bases.  But,  more  than  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  air  and  sea  bases,  the  compel¬ 
ling  necessity  for  effective  defense  of 
strategic  land  areas  of  the  world  vital  to 
our  national  security  points  out  the  re¬ 
quirement  for  strong  ground  forces  ready 
to  repel  aggression.  .  .  . 

I  believe,  therefore,  that  it  is  time  for 
all  of  us  to  think  about  the  role  of  the 
Army  in  the  light  of  the  many  new  de¬ 
velopments  taking  place  so  rapidly.  It 


Soldiers  should  proclaim  the  Army’s  role  loudy 
and  clearly,  fully  confident  of  its  future  usefulnea 


may  seem  to  you  to  be  a  very  complex 
subject— which  indeed  it  is.  Yet  the 
broad  outlines  of  the  Army’s  capabilities 
and  limitations  are  well  known  to  you, 
and  the  capabilities  and  limitations  of 
the  latest  modern  weapons— though  to  a 
large  extent  highly  classified— can  be 
evaluated  from  your  own  military  knowl¬ 
edge  and  from  the  information  about 
these  weapons  which  has  been  made 
available.  You  are  already  studying  the 
effects  of  tactical  atomic  weapons  upon 
the  tactics  of  armor. 

I  want  to  assure  this  audience  that  the 
concept  of  mobile  warfare  is  acquiring 
added  importance  as  the  effects  of  new 
weapons  and  their  influence  upon  tac¬ 
tics  and  strategy  are  studied  at  higher 
levels.  The  Armor  will  continue  to  be  a 
major  force  upon  the  battlefield  and  the 
necessity  to  have  mobile,  hard  hitting  ar¬ 
mored  units  immediately  available  for 
any  emergency  is  of  paramount  impor¬ 
tance.  How  these  new  weapons  will 
shape  the  organization  and  tactics  of  the 
Army  as  a  whole  is  also  a  fruitful  field 
for  your  study  and  consideration. 

OF  great  importance,  too,  is  the  role  that 
the  Army  plans  as  a  partner  in  the 
Armed  Forces  team  .  .  .  The  Army  has  a 
proud  record  of  achievement  and  faces  a 
future  which  may  place  greater  demands 
upon  it  than  any  emergency  of  the  past. 
We  in  the  Army  must  never  forget  our 
prime  reason  for  being— victory  in  battle. 
We  are  preparing  ourselves  daily  for  any 
mission— no  matter  how  dangerous  or 
difficult— which  the  security  of  our  Na¬ 
tion  may  demand.  And  have  no  doubt 
about  it,  when  the  chips  are  down  and 
the  Nation  is  in  peril,  the  Army’s  tre¬ 
mendous  capability  will  be  as  essential 
as  in  the  past. 

I  think  that  we  should  proclaim  this 
fact  with  clear  and  confident  voices,  so 
that  the  people  will  have  no  doubt  or 
confusion  concerning  the  role  of  their 
Army,  and  so  that  our  soldiers  will  have 
no  doubt  about  the  essential  need  they 
fill.  You  and  your  comrades  in  all  the 
other  arms  and  services  are  best  qualified 


to  explain  the  Army’s  many  eapabilits. 

The  Army  will  continue  to  be  j>« 
gressive  and  forward  looking.  We  e 
taking  advantage  of  every  technical  ;d 
scientific  advance  to  enlarge  our  cai- 
bilities  and  increase  our  firepower,  n 
our  training  and  in  our  doctrine,  we  e 
gearing  our  thinking  to  the  tests  of  e 
future,  while  retaining  the  valid  prij  i- 
ples  which  our  extensive  combat  exp  i- 
ence  has  demonstrated  to  be  sound. 

We  should  be  neither  pessimists  )r 
alarmists,  but  confident.  There  is  in  ie 
Army  today  a  great  reservoir  of  comit 
experience  and  a  corps  of  combat-tesd 
leaders  of  proved  ability.  Our  Nations 
the  most  advanced,  industrially,  sch- 
tifically,  and  politically,  of  any  natm 
in  the  world,  and  our  people  are  blesid 
with  a  high  level  of  education,  a  strag 
spiritual  and  moral  character,  and  a  d:p 
love  of  country.  Our  people  are  equato 
any  challenge  to  their  security,  and  tlir 
actions  during  the  past  decade  and  a  Ilf 
have  shown  their  capacity  and  willig- 
ness  to  defend  their  beliefs  at  any  c;t. 
Our  Army,  which  derives  its  stren:h 
and  character  from  our  people,  refits 
their  virtues  and  their  abilities. 

I  KNOW  from  long  experience  tai 
you  men  and  your  comrades  throih 
out  the  Army  all  over  the  world  are  ie 
finest  soldiers  and  officers  that  any  fiat 
ing  force  can  boast.  I  know,  too,  lal 
you  not  only  have  a  glorious  record  e 
hind  you,  but  that  you  have  a  futurtol 
limitless  service  ahead  of  you. 

You  are  not  only  a  credit  to  the  Ar:r 
ican  people  but  you  are  the  indispens.  If 
element  of  national  security.  The  ii-K 
of  victory  or  defeat  still  rests  upon  if 
bravery,  devotion,  and  determinatioiol 
the  individual  soldier. 

I  urge  you,  therefore,  to  think  uar 
this  subject  ...  to  be  aware  of  the  x 
panding  capabilities  of  the  Army  in  d 
modern  age.  Each  of  you  should,  in  at 
interests  of  our  Nation,  reflect  on  w 
theme  and  carry  it  to  the  people  vff 
truth  and  logic  and  should  inculcate  ijii 
your  men  at  ever)7  opportunity. 


This  is  taken  from  the  address  by  General  Bolte  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  U.  S.  Armor  Association  at  Fort  Knox,  Kentucky 
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Behind  this  symbol  are  30,000  men  and  women  with  countless  skills,  trades  and 
professions  whose  ingenuity  is  so  greatly  contributing  to  our  nation’s  production 
resources.  They  are  the  builders  of  today’s  F-84F  THUNDERSTREAK  fighter- 
bombers  for  our  Air  Force  and  for  the  air  arms  of  the  friendly  allies  banded 
together  in  NATO.  >~  >-  The  scope  of  our  work  is  world  wide  even  though  most 
of  us  live  on  Long  Island  or  within  a  50  mile  radius.  Among  other  things  we  come 
and  go  in  10,000  automobiles.  We  earn  an  average  of  $2,500,000  weekly 
with  which  we  support  our  families  and  our  230  individual  communities  by 
payments  of  more  than  $10,000,000  annually  in  Federal,  State  and  local 
taxes  (this  is  in  addition  to  the  millions  paid  in  taxes  by  Republic  itself).  >-  >- 
We  also  buy  $631,000  worth  of  defense  bonds  each  month.  We  use  material 
and  equipment  supplied  by  2,126  firms  in  the  United  States  which  totalled 
over  $385,000,000  last  year.  This  helps  provide  employment  for  another 
300,000  of  our  fellow  Americans,  y  >~  The  aircraft  manufacturing  industry 
has  become  an  integral  part  of  the  national  economy  as  well  as  a  vital  link 
the  pattern  of  peace  for  the  defense  of  our  Country  and  the  free  world. 
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MEN  AND  METHODS 


THE  Combat  Forces  Journal’s  objectives 
are  stated  in  the  objectives  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  of  the  U.  S.  Army  (see  page  4  if  you 
didn’t  read  it  last  month)  and  to  carry  out 
these  objectives  it  is  the  duty  of  the  staff  to 
represent  the  professional  interests  of  the 
whole  Army  of  the  United  States.  We  are 
very  conscious  of  the  dimensions  of  the  task. 
And  very  determined  to  carry  it  out. 

The  principal  way,  as  we  see  it,  is  to  con¬ 
centrate  on  those  problems  and  subjects  that 
affect  the  whole  Army  and  every  man  in  it. 
The  professional  interests  of  the  Army  em¬ 
brace  all  problems  of  national  defense.  There¬ 
fore,  we  are  interested  in  whether  the  resources 
given  the  Army  will  permit  it  to  carry  out  its 
many  missions.  It  means  that  we  are  interested 
in  those  problems  that  affect  the  efficiency  and 
well-being  of  every  man  in  the  Army.  It  means 
that  we  are  interested  in  the  missions  of  all  of 
the  arms  and  services.  This  doesn’t  mean  that 
we  won’t  refrain  from  commenting  on  and  ex¬ 
plaining  arm  and  service  differences.  It  does 
mean  that  we  will  make  every  effort  to  be  fair 
and  present  both  sides  of  all  such  questions. 
Our  job  isn’t  to  proselytize  you,  but  to  inform 
you  so  that  you  can  think  for  yourself. 

It  is  our  job,  though,  to  proselytize  the  pub¬ 
lic.  We  think  the  best  way  to  do  this  is  to 
keep  the  Journal’s  professional  standards 
high;  to  be  literate,  informed  and  as  nearly 
authoritative  as  an  unofficial  magazine  can  be. 
This  we  think  will  make  the  magazine  itself  a 
symbol  of  the  Army’s  alertness  and  efficiency. 
In  the  long  run  we  think  this  will  pay  off 
much  better  than  any  effort  to  be  sensational 
in  order  to  attract  the  press  and  radio  and  TV 
commentators.  We  are  always  happy  when 
the  press  finds  something  in  the  CFJ  to  com¬ 
ment  on,  but  we  don’t  think  a  professional 
journal  has  a  duty  to  scare  you  or  anyone  else 
in  an  effort  to  make  a  headline. 
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TIMING  IS  IMPORTANT  in  landing  jet-powered  aircraft  and  this 
new  radar  speed-measuring  device  helps  achieve  it.  Timing  is  important, 
too,  when  you  are  transporting  skilled  technicians  —  like  this  radar 
operator  —  from  one  base  to  another.  Because  it’s  urgent  that  they  get  there 
with  the  least  loss  in  man-hours,  they’re  usually  sent  the  fastest  way  —  by 
the  Scheduled  Airlines  —  five  times  faster  than  surface  transportation! 

RELIABILITY  IS  A  MUST  —  in  landing  aircraft  or  moving  personnel. 
That’s  why  Transportation  Officers  choose  the  Scheduled  Certificated  Airlines 
—  because  only  these  airlines  offer  definite,  dependable  schedules  that  get 
men  there  —  and  back  —  on  time.  Often  cheaper,  too,  when  pay 
and  per  diem  dollars  are  counted! 


INSURANCE 

Only  on  SCHEDULED  Certificated 
Airlines:  $50,000  costs  just  $2.50. 
Also  available:  amounts  $5,000  to 
$50,000  at  25c  per  $5,000.  Covers 
Stateside  and  much  foreign  travel 
—  personal  or  official. 

10%  DISCOUNT 

for  official  travel  on  TR'S  .  .  . 
covers  Full  Service. 


Saving  the  Military  Millions  of  Vital  Man  Hours  with  Dependable,  On-Time,  Scheduled  Service  .  .  . 


THE 


Scheduled  Certificated  Airlines 


OF  THE  U.S.A. 


ALASKA  AIRLINES 
ALLEGHENY  AIRLINES 
AMERICAN  AIRLINES 
BONANZA  AIR  LINES 
BRANIFF  AIRWAYS 
CAPITAL  AIRLINES 
CENTRAL  AIRLINES 
COLONIAL  AIRLINES 


CONTINENTAL  AIR  LINES 
DELTA-C  &  S  AIR  LINES 
EASTERN  AIR  LINES 
FRONTIER  AIRLINES 
LAKE  CENTRAL  AIRLINES 
MOHAWK  AIRLINES 
NATIONAL  AIRLINES 
NORTH  CENTRAL  AIRLINES 


NORTHEAST  AIRLINES 
NORTHWEST  ORIENT  AIRLINES 
OZARK  AIR  LINES 
PAN  AMERICAN  WORLD  AIRWAYS 
PIEDMONT  AIRLINES 
PIONEER  AIR  LINES 
RESORT  AIRLINES 
RIDDLE  AVIATION 


SOUTHERN  AIRWAYS 
SOUTHWEST  AIRWAYS 
TRANS-TEXAS  AIRWAYS 
TRANS  WORLD  AIRLINES 
UNITED  AIR  LINES 
WEST  COAST  AIRLINES 
WESTERN  AIR  LINES 
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Using  new  radar  speed  indicator  to  check  jet  landings  on  U.  S.  Navy  aircraft  carrier. 
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ASSOCIATION  OF  THE  U.  S.  ARMY 

U.  S.  Infantry  Association,  1893-1950 

U.  S.  Field  Artillery  Association,  1910-1950 

PURPOSES 

The  Associotion  of  the  United  States  Army  shall  be  an  organization 
wherein  all  who  are  in  accord  with  its  objectives  may  join  in  the 
exchange  of  ideas  and  information  on  military  matters,  and  in 
fostering,  supporting,  and  advocating  the  legitimate  and  proper  role 
of  the  Army  of  the  United  States  and  of  all  its  elements,  branches, 
and  components  in  providing  for  and  assuring  the  Nation's  military 
security. 


OBJECTIVES 

The  objectives  of  the  Association  shall  be  to  encourage  and  foster 
for  all  elements,  branches,  and  components  of  the  Army  of  the 
United  States,  and  for  such  veterans'  and  unit  organizations  as  may 
be  appropriate: 

The  dissemination  of  information  relating  to  history,  activi¬ 
ties,  problems  and  plans. 

The  exchange  of  ideas  on  and  discussion  of  military  matters. 

The  perpetuation  of  those  Army  and  unit  traditions  that 
contribute  to  esprit  de  corps  and  superior  performance  of 
duty. 

The  cultivation  of  cordial  relations  among  the  several 
armed  services  and  with  the  public. 

The  promotion,  attainment,  and  preservation  of  high 
professional  standards. 


INSTRUMENTALITIES 

The  primary  instrumentality  for  the  carrying  out  of  the  purposes  and 
the  attainment  of  the  objectives  of  the  Association  shall  be  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  its  magazine,  COMBAT  FORCES  JOURNAL.  The  secondary 
instrumentalities  of  the  Association  for  the  carrying  out  of  its  purposes 
and  the  attainment  of  its  objectives  shall  be  the  preparation,  publica¬ 
tion,  and  distribution  of  military  books,  and  the  performance  of 
related  activities  in  fact  contributing  to  the  Association's  stated  aims. 

Adopted  14  December  1953  by  the  Executive  Council. 
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Col.  John  Lemp,  Arty-USAR 
Col.  Chester  V.  Clifton,  Jr.,  Arty-USA 
Lt.  Col.  Francis  X.  Bradley,  Arty-USA 

For  the  term  ending  June  1956 

Lt.  Gen.  Williston  B.  Palmer,  USA  (Arty) 

Maj.  Gen.  Arthur  G.  Trudeau,  USA  (Armor) 

Brig.  Gen.  Victor  A.  Conrad,  USA  (SigC) 

Brig.  Gen.  Harry  McK.  Roper,  USA  (Arty) 

Brig.  Gen.  Carl  H.  Jark,  USA  (Arty) 

Col.  Carol  V.  Cadwell,  MPC-USAR 
Capt.  John  H.  Bolton,  Jr.,  CE-NGUS 


The  Month’s  Mail 

Thermo-nukes  and  Strategy 

Let  me  congratulate  you  and  Lloyd  Norman  on  a  very  provcB 
ative  and  interesting  article.  You  can  be  sure  it  was  read  with! 
good  deal  of  attention  by  the  busy  bevy  of  scientists  in  this  i- 
stitution  and  at  other  places  where  scientists  are  working  n 
national  defense  questions. 

My  feeling  is  that  he  hit  upon  but  did  not  fully  explore  mul 
of  the  terrible  problems  of  national  policy  and  strategy  in  t* I 
nuclear  age.  I  am  glad  to  see  that  you  are  having  an  article  > 
Walter  Millis.  I  hope  he  can  throw  some  light  on  what  groul 
force  operations  may  be  like  in  the  day  of  atomic  plenty. 

Name  and  address  withheld. 

•  This  is  from  a  personal  letter  to  the  editor  by  a  distinguish! 
professor,  now  on  the  staff  of  a  research  organization. 

To  the  Editors: 

“The  New  Look  Strategy”  by  Mr.  Lloyd  Norman  renews  if 
faith  in  the  courage  and  integrity  of  the  United  States  Am. 
Nothing  could  be  more  dishonest,  foolhardy,  and  ineffective  thi 
the  security  program  we  are  being  sold  at  the  present  time.  Its 
certainly  not  worth  the  cost.  Half  of  its  ineffectiveness  could  it 
be  told  without  breaking  security,  but  certainly  there  is  enoui 
damning  evidence  in  the  article  to  satisfy  any  intelligent  read’. 
~  I  congratulate  you  on  having  the  courage  to  print  this  article  . . 

David  C.  Prince 

50  Washington  Avenue 
Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

To  the  Editors: 

That  article  on  the  new  look  in  strategy  was  interesting,  ft 
doesn’t  it  take  a  great  deal  for  granted?  For  one  thing,  that  e 
Reds  have  no  good  guided  missiles?  They  grabbed  off  quitda 
few  missile  men  in  Germany.  Furthermore,  they  seem  to  hava 
strange  knack  of  simplifying  things,  as  in  their  crude  and  viy 
practical  small  arms,  and  their  tanks,  which  are  not  as  pretty, is 
ours,  but  much  more  numerous.  It  might  be  that  they  can  do  e 
same  with  guided  missiles.  Also,  they  are  not  as  noted  for  Kai- 
kaze  work  as  the  Nips,  but  are  capable  of  it.  What  if  tly 
get  up  a  rocket  missile  with  a  suicide  pilot?  He  couldn’t  re:t 
as  fast  as  a  robot,  but  he  could  think  of  a  lot  of  things  that  ct’t 
be  built  into  the  circuits  of  a  150-pound  machine. 

They  surprised  us  with  the  MIG  fighter.  We  had  been  1- 
vised  by  many  who  thought  they  knew,  that  the  Reds  had  o 
original  ideas  and  could  not  make  good  jet  planes.  .  .  .  They  Id 
four-engine  bombers  in  service  by  the  dozens  at  a  time  when  Ci- 
gress  was  arguing  over  the  high  cost  of  the  first  B-17.  .  .  . 

So,  Mr.  Norman’s  "Air  Power  Strategist”  thinks  fighter  inr- 
ceptors  and  AA  guns  can  guard  bases?  The  Reds  have  develojd 
guerrilla  warfare  to  the  point  where  it  is  quite  a  pain.  An  t- 
field  with  its  long  runways  and  huge  fuel  storage  areas  is  ue 
of  the  finest  targets  there  is.  It  takes  other  explosives  to  set  oi  a 
bomb  dump,  but  a  match  and  some  straw  will  light  fuel.  Or  en 
a  flint  and  steel.  .  .  . 

There  is  much  talk  about  small  elite  forces  here  and  th^- 
We  should  think  very  deeply  before  we  go  in  for  such.  A  sn H 
force  can  turn  into  a  Praetorian  Guard  much  faster  than  a  la;e 
one.  And  then  also,  the  small  force  may  be  like  England’s  <d 
Contemptibles  of  1914.  They  were  the  finest  force  of  their  cy, 
but  when  they  were  gone  there  was  nothing  to  take  their  pLe- 
If  we  develop  a  small  regular  establishment,  we  ought  to  get  p 
a  large  Swiss  type  reserve  force  behind  it. 

I  would  like  to  see  some  articles  on  what  we  learned  in  Koa. 
Not  what  we  thought  we  learned,  either.  .  .  . 

John  P.  Conloi 

52  Columbia  Street 
Newark,  Ohio 
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errice  in  the  Ranks 
o  the  Editors: 

I  hear  that  the  reduction  in  the  strength 
:  the  Army  is  going  to  result  in  many 
rmy  ROTC  graduates  not  being  called 
t  duty  even  though  they  have  an  obliga- 
on  to  their  government. 

This  is  obviously  unfair  to  the  young 
eutenants  and  to  the  men  of  their  age 
ho  didn’t  go  to  college  and  were  drafted 
id  who  served  in  Korea  or  elsewhere.  It 
so  lends  ammunition  to  those  who  have 
isisted  that  the  choice  of  college  or  draft 
undemocratic  because  it  gave  boys  who 
iuld  afford  to  go  to  college  an  advantage 
i^er  those  who  couldn’t  afford  it. 

The  solution  is  to  let  these  young  grad¬ 
ates  serve  as  enlisted  men  and  learn  some- 
ling  about  the  Army  in  which  they  may 
iter  serve  as  officers.  If  you  say  that  would 
s  a  violation  of  the  contract  the  Army 
ave  these  ROTC  students,  I  would  say 
lat  it  is  also  a  violation  of  the  contract 
ot  to  call  them  up  at  all. 

Furthermore,  it  is  time  that  we  recog- 
ize  that  some  of  our  best  officer  material 
-e  the  young,  intelligent  noncommissioned 
Ulcers  who  entered  the  Army  instead  of 
oing  to  college.  Many  of  them  are  quitting 
le  Army.  If  they  could  be  commissioned, 
lany  of  them  might  stay. 

Indeed,  the  traditional  gap  between  non- 
ammissioned  and  commissioned  rank  needs 
>me  new  thinking  in  the  light  of  present- 
ay  conditions.  But  that  would  take  a  much 
anger  letter  than  this  one. 

Jonathan  Carmen 

airfax  County,  Va. 

5th  Division  History 
o  the  Editors: 

This  is  my  first  letter  to  you  since  I  sub- 
:ribed  to  your  magazine  in  1946.  It  is 
ot  educational,  just  a  request  for  informa- 
on. 

Since  I  found  out  that  my  old  division, 
le  65th,  had  a  unit  history  published, 
Tie  65th  Infantry  Division  Pictorial  His- 
)ry,  European  Theater  of  Operations,  2 
larch  1945  to  9  May  1945,  from  the  Of- 
ce  of  the  Chief  of  Military  History,  I  have 
ot  been  successful  in  locating  the  history, 
have  checked  with  your  Book  Service 
>epartment,  and  they  have  no  knowledge 
f  this  history. 

I  would  appreciate  it  if  you  would  pub- 
sh  this  letter.  Maybe  one  of  your  read- 
rs  might  have  one  to  sell. 

Thomas  D.  Nash 
009  North  Oakley  Ave. 

'hicago  47,  Ill. 

iagnificent  Piece 
o  the  Editors: 

I  thought  “Division  Objective”  by  Lieut, 
’ol.  Eben  Swift  in  the  October  issue  was 
ne  of  the  most  magnificent  pieces  I  have 
ver  seen  produced  by  an  American  Army 
fficer.  Certainly  I  could  see  why  Colonel 
wift  was  “one  of  those  officers  who  were 
ncouraged  to  write  by  Colonel  Greene.” 
•  .  You  have  won  my  unreserved,  cap-in- 
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hand  homage  for  having  had  the  military 
acumen  and  the  editorial  courage  to  print 
such  a  thought-stimulating  piece. 

One  reason  the  article  hit  me  the  way 
it  did  was  because  I  was  once  thoroughly 
ridiculed  by  a  senior  officer  at  a  cocktail 
party  in  Vienna  in  1945  for  making  the 
observation  that  it  was  entirely  possible 
for  one  determined  enemy  soldier  to  stop 
an  entire  division.  I  have  never  actually 
seen  it  happen  but  I  have  seen  many  situa¬ 
tions  in  which  it  could  have  happened. 

The  article  will  make  some  people  mad, 
but  any  officer  with  an  open  mind  and 
some  grassroots  combat  experience  will  cheer 
Colonel  Swift  for  having  done  such  a  story 
—and  for  having  picked  one  of  our  best 
divisions  for  the  example.  Those  of  the 
“Big  Red  One”  who  have  any  brains  will 
be  flattered  by  the  choice,  rather  than  of¬ 
fended;  I’m  sure  the  author  selected  them 
in  this  spirit. 

Maj.  Mark  M.  Boatner,  III 
G-l  Section, 

Headquarters  AFFE 
APO  343 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Gl  Schooling  for  Pros 
To  the  Editors: 

After  years  of  watching  the  armed  serv¬ 
ices  (especially  the  Army)  fight  for  men 
with  good  education,  I  feel  that  I  have  a 
solution.  This  solution  has  been  available 
since  the  end  of  World  War  II,  but  un¬ 
fortunately  the  Army  failed  to  grasp  it, 
and  so  lost  out  to  private  industry. 

The  GI  bill  program  indirectly  subsi¬ 
dized  private  industry  in  its  search  for  edu¬ 
cated  and  skilled  replacements  for  the  labor 
pool.  The  Army  did  not  get  its  share  of 
these  people  as  they  became  available.  We 
must  face  the  fact  that  the  armed  forces 
are,  and  will  be  in  the  foreseeable  future, 
in  the  labor  market  for  all  skills,  and  yet 
they  are  not  able  to  compete  with  in¬ 
dustry. 

Now  there  is  no  sense  in  sitting  around 
and  feeling  sad.  Let’s  attack  the  problem. 
Let’s  send  our  career  men  back  to  school 
under  their  individual  GI  rights  and  give 
them  full  pay  and  allowances  while  they 
are  doing  it. 

This  will  bring  howls  of  protest.  Before 
you  yell,  though,  let  me  ask:  Do  you  want 
an  educated  service?  Do  you  mean  it  when 
you  say  that  modern  arms  require  more 
and  more  brains?  Yes?  Well,  let’s  proceed 
then.  My  program  is  a  must  for  the  services. 

A  man  who  puts  himself  through  school, 
technical  or  educational,  does  so  the  hard 
way,  especially  if  he  also  has  a  family. 
Even  if  he  does  this  on  Dad  or  the  GI  bill, 
it  is  hard  going.  When  he  gets  through, 
he  looks  for  the  best  job  with  the  most 
immediate  benefits,  and  frankly,  the  Army 
doesn’t  have  enough  to  offer.  Private  in¬ 
dustry  does  and  it  gets  him.  However,  if 
the  Army  could  offer  full  pay  and  allow¬ 
ances  to  a  man  in  school  he  would  think 
a  long  time  about  who  had  what  to  offer. 
If  a  man  is  going  to  make  the  service  his 
career,  he  isn’t  going  to  have  time  to  go 
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back  to  school  first,  as  we  say  enlist  now 
or  else.  If  he  goes  back  to  school  we 
never  see  him  again.  By  underwriting  him 
as  I  propose,  we  could  enlarge  our  entire 
Army  school  program.  When  we  send  a 
man  to  a  sendee  school,  we  have  his  pay 
and  allowances,  plus  the  upkeep  of  the 
school.  So  why  not  use  the  civilian  schools 
that  are  already  established  and  make  the 
BAs  and  ABs  commonplace  in  the  Army? 

Maj.  Harry  W.  Morse 

USS  Eldorado 

FPO,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 


Alaska  Base 


To  the  Editors: 


I  like  your  magazine  and  find  that  it 
usually  has  something  to  say  and  says  it 
well.  I  particularly  enjoy  your  historical 
articles  and  was  looking  forward  to  your 
geographical  series  with  a  great  deal  of  in¬ 
terest.  The  Alaska  article,  however,  was  a 
severe  disappointment.  A  few  examples 
might  show  you  what  I  mean. 

The  map  illustrating  the  article  is  poor¬ 
ly  drawn  and  contains  much  incorrect  in¬ 
formation  .  .  . 

The  Alaska  Highway  (and  all  other 
highways  in  Alaska)  are  maintained  by 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  not  the 
Army. 

There  are  two  television  stations  in 
Anchorage  and  one  is  being  installed  in 
Fairbanks. 


How  can  you  get  around  with  no  outer 
half  to  the  parka? 

The  station  allowances  listed  are  those 
of  1951. 

Heavy  duty  tires  are  not  required  as 
most  Alaska  roads  are  paved  and  the  gravel 
roads  are  kept  in  reasonable  shape  except 
during  the  spring  breakup. 

Batteries  will  not  freeze  if  they  are  main¬ 
tained  at  full  charge. 

The  statement  “No  driver  will  pass  a 
car  that  is  stopped  on  the  road”  is  an  un¬ 
warranted  generalization. 

I  have  omitted  those  doubtful  items 
which  are  strictly  a  matter  of  opinion;  how¬ 
ever,  there  are  many. 

I  hope  the  remainder  of  your  series  is 
more  carefully  researched. 

Lt.  Col.  A.  R.  Grant 
APO  949,  c/o  Postmaster 
Seattle,  Washington 


•  The  map  came  from  a  source  in  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  we  thought 
it  was  up-to-date.  The  editors  asked  Major 
Polo  to  report  on  the  other  items  in  Colonel 
Grant’s  bill-of-particulars,  and  he  states: 

“Touche!  The  colonel  is  absolutely  right 
that  Alaskan  highways  (and  all  other  high¬ 
ways  in  Alaska)  are  maintained  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior.  They  are,  in 
fact,  maintained  by  the  Alaska  Road  Com¬ 
mission,  originally  an  organ  of  the  War 
Department. 
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MAIL  COUPON  TODAY 


“He  is  correct,  too,  when  he  says  the 
are  two  television  stations  in  Anchorag 
and  one  being  built  in  Fairbanks.  Hot 
ever,  when  I  wrote  ‘there  is  no  televisic 
in  Alaska,’  and  when  Combat  Fore 
Journal  set  it  in  type,  the  statement  w 
correct.  KTVA-TV  in  Anchorage  beg; 
limited  broadcasting  on  December  11,  195 
and  KFIA-TV,  also  in  Anchorage,  beg; 
on  December  14.  Both  are  still  operatii 
a  short  broadcast  day  under  temporary  pc 
mits.  KFIF-TV,  Fairbanks,  has  not  y 
started  broadcasting. 

“As  for  the  parka,  I  quote  an  officer  i 
cently  returned  from  duty  as  assistant  coi 
mandant  of  the  Arctic  Indoctrinatic 
School,  Big  Delta:  ■ 

“  ‘In  order  to  permit  rapid  adjustment 
clothing  through  the  wide  range  of  tei 
peratures  and  activities  that  a  soldier 
the  Arctic  experiences,  the  Arctic  unifor 
is  designed  around  the  layer  principl 
Clothing  is  added  to  prevent  excessive  he 
loss,  or  removed  when  heat  production  e 
ceeds  loss  as  usually  occurs  during  muse  i| 
lar  work.  By  the  addition  or  removal  of  < 
layer  of  clothing,  the  soldier  is  able  to  mai  ■ 
tain  his  body  heat  balance.  For  most  co  • 
ditions  a  soldier  encounters,  the  intermec 
ate  jacket  and  trousers  provide  sufficie  'i 
protection.  As  a  result  the  outer  parka  ai  i 
trousers,  though  an  essential  part  of  tl 
Arctic  uniform,  are  not  regularly  worn  t  a 
soldiers  in  the  Arctic.’  This  officer  and  1 
colleague  seldom  wore  their  outer  park;  i 
their  wives  did  wear  them. 

“On  the  station  allowance,  I  listened 
the  wrong  Finance  officer.  Current  alio1 
ance  for  officers  whose  dependents  are  wi 
them  is  $3.80  a  day.  I’m  sorry. 

“About  the  tires.  The  colonel  says,  ‘me 
Alaska  roads  are  paved.’  My  facts  she: 
that  there  are  3,467  miles  of  road  in  Ala 
ka,  of  which  619  miles  are  paved.  Tl 
remaining  2,848  are  gravel  or  dirt.  I  sti«, 
with  the  statement  that  ‘it  is  wise,  ho' 
ever,  to  fit  your  car  with  heavy-duty  tire 
and  automotive  engineers  in  the  Office 
the  Chief  of  Ordnance  agree.  Such  tin 
will  hold  up  better. 

“Ordnance  also  supports  me  on  the  b; 
teries.  FM  70-15  says:  ‘The  efficiency  1 
storage  batteries  decreases  with  decreasii 
temperatures.  At  40  degrees  below  zer 
even  a  fully-charged  battery  becomes  pra 
tically  inoperative.  Batteries  must  1 
warmed  either  by  a  heater  or  by  remai 
ing  in  a  warm  room  before  they  will  d 
liver  much  power.’  The  FM  goes  on 
say  that  ‘Batteries  should  be  kept  fuP 
charged  as  a  fully  charged  battery  will  n 
freeze  at  temperatures  normally  encou 
tered,’  but  it  doesn’t  seem  to  me  that 
makes  much  difference  to  the  averaj 
motorist  whether  his  battery  is  actual 
frozen  or  whether  it  is  too  cold  to  wo 
when  he  goes  out  to  try  to  start  the  car. 

“As  for  passing  cars  that  are  stopped  < 
the  road,  the  truckers  wouldn’t  do  it,  ol 
timers  in  the  territory  wouldn’t  do  it,  ai 
I  can  only  conclude  that  the  Colonel  mi 
have  had  some  unhappy  experience  wi 
newcomers  in  a  normally  friendly  lane 
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What's  Happened  to  "air  transportable"  Army  •  Teaching  the  three  Rs  "essential”? 
Finance  Corps  wants  to  do  a  better  job  of  paying  you  (not  a  raise!) 


A  few  years  ago  all  Army  leaders  were 
aying  that  the  Army  must  become  “air 
ransportable”  and  presumably  all  arms 
nd  services  were  instructed  to  work  to- 
vards  that  goal  in  establishing  require¬ 
ments  and  in  funds  expended  for  re- 
earch  and  development.  One  result  of 
his  was  the  development  of  the  XV- 1 
)onvertiplane  (see  page  41).  Other  de- 
elopments  such  as  lighter  equipment 
;iave  been  publicized  while  still  others 
re  necessarily  classified.  The  big  ques- 
ion  is  whether  future  “new  look”  budg- 
ts  will  reduce  Army  funds  for  research 
nd  development  and  field  testing  of 
machines  and  weapons  that  may  be  de- 
eloped.  The  Army’s  story  of  how  long 
f  takes  to  translate  a  designer’s  blueprint 
nto  a  fully  tested  weapon  delivered  to 
eld  units  has  never  been  adequately 
aid.  In  contrast,  the  Air  Force  has  an 
stablished  SOP  that  gives  it  fresh  pub- 
icity  at  certain  stages  in  the  birth  pangs 
f  each  of  its  new  models. 

I 

i  i  i 

As  the  new  'president  of  the  Air  Trans- 
’ort  Association,  Former  Under  Secre- 
ary  of  the  Army  Earl  D.  Johnson  is  in 

position  to  urge  the  industry  to  give 
tore  attention  to  the  Army’s  need  of 
•reater  airlift  capacity.  Influence  is 
eeded  in  view  of  the  projected  reduc- 
on  of  the  number  of  Air  Force  troop 
airier  wings  from  17  to  1 1  in  the  “ new 
?ok”  budget.  Mr.  Johnson,  who  has 
aid  that  “we  will  always  need  ground 
oldiers,”  thinks  surplus  airlift  to  meet 
military  emergencies  is  an  unsolved 
roblem. 


i  i  1 

Since  the  Army  is  to  be  cut  more  than 
-n  per  cent,  it  would  seem  logical  to 
ave  Selective  Service  eliminate  the  one 
ut  of  ten  men  who  has  to  be  given  an 
lementary  education  before  basic  train- 
ig.  But  such  a  reasonable  opportunity 
a  help  the  Army  reduce  its  overhead 
;ems  impossible.  Instead,  these  men  are 
a  be  taught  reading,  writing  and  arith¬ 
metic  by  the  Army  before  they  en- 
-r  basic  training.  At  the  rate  of  20,000 
raftees  a  month,  200  men  will  have  to 
e  clothed,  fed  and  housed  for  two  to 
aur  weeks  while  they  are  taught  the 
aree  Rs.  The  soldier  involved  in  caring 
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for  these  men  are  part  of  the  “support’’ 
force— a  category  that  has  been  called 
“fat”  and  unbusinesslike. 

i  i  i 

Contradictions  in  the  objectives  of  the 
“ new  look”  for  the  Army  have  been  em¬ 
phasized  in  a  number  of  articles  in  The 
St  Louis  Post-Dispatch  by  Brig.  Gen. 
Thomas  R.  Phillips,  retired.  General 
Phillips  has  shown  that  the  objective  of 
creating  a  strategic  reserve  in  the  Zl 
cannot  be  achieved  if  the  Army’s  strength 
is  to  be  reduced  without  reducing  the 
Army’s  commitments  abroad.  “As  it 
stands  today,”  General  Phillips  wrote, 
"the  civilian  command  is  demanding 
that  the  Army  do  the  impossible,  that 
is,  to  reduce  its  manpower  without  re¬ 
ducing  overseas  forces.” 

i  i  i 

Some  officers  have  objected  to  the 
name  “Supply  Command”  recommend¬ 
ed  by  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Army 
Organization,  pointing  out  that  the  tech¬ 


Get  in  Your  Form  DA  1041 

If  you  have  17  years  of  service  or 
more  in  any  component  of  any  of 
the  armed  services,  or  if  you  are  al¬ 
ready  retired,  time  is  getting  short. 
The  Uniform  Service  Contingency 
Option  Act  of  1953  carries  a  30  April 
deadline  for  action.  If  you  miss  this 
deadline  you’re  out  in  the  cold— and 
the  Act  is  a  very  warming  deal  for 
most  eligible  men. 

This  Act  permits  you  to  take  a  re¬ 
duction  in  retired  pay  to  provide  a 
lifetime  annuity  for  your  wife,  or 
payments  to  your  children  until  they 
become  18.  It  affects  all  retired  mili¬ 
tary  personnel,  and  all  those  who  ex¬ 
pect  to  retire  at  any  time  in  the 
future. 

You  must  fill  out  Form  1041  by 
30  April  1954,  or  before  completion 
of  18  years  of  service,  whichever 
comes  later. 

Most  eligibles  will  be  notified  of 
the  Act  and  the  deadline  through 
normal  military  channels.  If  you  have 
17  years  or  more  of  military  service 
and  haven’t  been  notified,  you  had 
better  check  with  the  nearest  military 
headquarters  right  now! 


nical  services  have  many  other  missions 
other  than  supplying  the  combat  arms. 
The  Committee  realized  that,  but 
adopted  the  term  only  after  writing  a 
very  special  definition  for  the  word 
“supply.”  Here  it  is: 

“The  term  ‘supply’  is  used  to  refer  to 
that  sequence  of  related  activities  that 
include  research  and  development,  com¬ 
putation  of  supply  requirements,  pro¬ 
curement,  production,  storage,  distribu¬ 
tion,  maintenance  and  disposal  of  ma¬ 
teriel,  the  rendering  of  logistical  services 
such  as  medical,  communications,  engi¬ 
neering,  transportation  and  the  training 
of  troops  specializing  in  these  activities 
and  services.” 

1  i  i 

The  All-Army  Rifle  and  Pistol  Cham¬ 
pionship  matches  will  be  held  at  Fort 
Penning  in  July  as  a  part  of  the  Army’s 
Competitive  Marksmanship  program. 
Teams  will  represent  the  six  army  areas 
and  major  overseas  commands.  Candi¬ 
dates  for  the  U .  S.  Army  rifle  and  pistol 
teams  will  be  picked  during  these 
matches. 

i  1  i 

While  a  few  members  of  the  Congress 
are  speaking  of  the  advisability  of  gear¬ 
ing  service  pay  to  the  cost  of  living  (a 
practice  that  is  becoming  more  and  more 
common  in  industry),  Secretary  of  De¬ 
fense  Wilson  has  said  that  the  military 
is  somewhat  different  from  industry  “on 
account  of  the  fringe  benefits  and  things 
that  you  get  from  being  a  veteran.”  He 
has  not  yet  indicated  which  of  those  so- 
called  “benefits”  he  would  support.  “If 
it  is  a  sound  and  right  thing,  I’ll  take  it 
on,  on  its  merit,”  he  has  said. 

i  i  < 

Soldiers  may  not  get  a  raise  but  they 
may  get  paid  with  greater  efficiency  and 
less  snafu.  Finance  Corps  has  a  three- 
man  committee  at  work  on  the  problem 
of  paying  soldiers  promptly  and  accu¬ 
rately  under  all  circumstances.  This  is 
no  fly-by-night  study,  but  a  two-year 
project.  The  committee  is  beginning  its 
work  by  making  a  study  of  all  previous 
reports  on  the  same  subject.  The  com¬ 
mittee  invites  suggestions.  Project  of¬ 
ficer  is  Lt.  Col.  J.M.  Parker,  Office  Chief 
of  Finance. 
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Ir.  Stevens  smiles  at  the  welcome  he  received  on 
is  arrival  at  Eighth  Army  headquarters  in  Seoul 
n  his  second  trip  to  Korea.  In  his  first  year  as 
ecretary,  Mr.  Stevens  made  three  trips  to  Korea 
nd  one  to  Germany,  flew  more  than  500  hours  and 
ravelled  more  than  100,000  miles,  the  equivalent 
of  four  trips  around  the  world. 


A  businessman,  who  knows  soldiers : 

I: 

and  wants  to  do  something  for 
them,  is  a  man  you  ought  to  know,  so 


MEET  THE 


ARMY’S  BOSS 


PROFESSIONAL  soldiers  ought  to  be  better  acquainte 
with  their  civilian  boss:  Robert  T.  Stevens.  In  th 
year  he  has  been  Secretary  of  the  Army,  Mr.  Stevens  hi 
displayed  a  deep  understanding  of  the  motives  and  prol 
lems  of  the  men  who  wear  the  uniform  of  the  Arm] 
Soldiers  who  work  with  him  say  he  is  an  old  pro  hin 
self— a  result  that  can  be  attributed  in  part  to  his  servic 
in  uniform  in  two  wars.  He  has  shown  that  he  believe 
soldiers  can  be  given  a  larger  role  in  the  operating  respoi 
sibilities  of  the  Army. 

Two  incidents  about  members  of  the  Stevens  famil 
demonstrate  the  spirit  with  which  Mr.  Stevens  is  servir 
the  Army. 

In  December  1952  a  Seventh  Army  public- inform 
tion  officer  told  Private  First  Class  William  G.  Stevei 
that  a  Stars  and  Stripes  cameraman  wanted  to  photograp 
the  son  of  Mr.  Eisenhower’s  Secretary  of  the  Arm 
designate.  Private  Stevens  was  reluctant,  but  he  put 
up  to  the  PIO:  “If  you  think  it  will  help  the  Army,  I 
do  it,’’  he  said.  It  would  and  he  did. 

The  second  occurred  last  October  when  the  Secreta: 
and  Mrs.  Stevens  flew  to  San  Diego  where  Mr.  Stevei 
was  to  address  the  National  Guard  Association  conve' 
tion.  When  they  entered  the  auditorium,  the  offie 
escorting  Mrs.  Stevens  asked  her  whether  she  preferrt 
to  sit  on  the  speaker’s  platform  or  in  the  audience.  “I 
do  whichever  you  think  will  be  the  best  for  the  Arm) 
she  replied. 

Those  who  have  watched  Mr.  Stevens  during  his  fi 
year  as  Secretary  will  testify  that  his  every  action  ai 
decision  is  based  on  a  desire  to  do  “what  is  best  for  t 
Army  and  the  nation.” 

In  an  interview  with  a  representative  of  Comb 
Forces  Journal  he  said  that  he  is  deeply  hopeful  th 
he  can  make  at  least  one  lasting  contribution  to  the  w( 
being  of  the  professional  soldier.  “At  this  time  I  do 
know  just  what  it  will  be,  but  I  am  giving  it  a  great  de 
of  thought  and  I  am  open  to  suggestions,”  he  told  1 
interviewer. 

Chiefs  and  Indians  in  the  Pentagon  will  tell  you  th 
if  Mr.  Stevens  just  continues  as  he  has  during  his  fi: 
year  he  may  long  be  remembered  as  the  Secretary  of  t 
Army  who  renewed  the  Army’s  faith  in  itself.  Perhas 
that  may  be  the  lasting  contribution  he  is  seeking.  O' 
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ainly,  if  Mr.  Stevens  can  help  soldiers  successfully  ride 
ut  the  critical  state  of  transition  the  Army  is  going 
through,  it  will  be  a  significant  achievement. 

HE  record  is  encouraging.  Mr.  Stevens  has  never 
failed  to  tell  his  fellow  Americans  publicly  that  they 
re  fortunate  to  be  served  by  soldiers  who  are  men  of 
itegrity,  high  purpose  and  ability.  Talk  may  be  easy,  but 
hie  record  shows  that  he  spoke  up  at  a  time  when  it 
light  have  been  personally  easier  and  politically  wiser  to 
smain  silent,  to  say  that  the  “vast  majority  of  those  who 
,iake  up  our  defense  establishment,  both  in  uniform  and 
ut,  are  conscientious,  patriotic,  hard-working  Americans, 
loing  a  fine  job,  day  in  and  day  out.” 

Mr.  Stevens’s  first  demonstration  that  he  was  prepared 
i  defend  the  uniformed  men  when  they  were  right  came 
uring  the  ammunition  hearings  which  broke  when  he 
ad  hardly  become  accustomed  to  his  new  office.  When 
le  Chief  of  Staff  was  under  strong  questioning  by  some 
mators,  Mr.  Stevens  did  not  hesitate  to  intervene.  Gen- 
ral  Collins,  he  said,  had  a  consistent  record  of  having 
^commended  larger  funds  for  ammunition  than  were 
sked  by  the  Department  of  Defense.  “I  would  like  to 
ike  this  opportunity  of  paying  my  own  tribute  to  Gen- 
ral  Collins  for  having  had  the  foresight  to  estimate  the 
tuation  the  way  he  did,”  Mr.  Stevens  observed. 

And  a  few  months  ago,  at  a  testimonial  dinner  given 
y  the  leaders  of  the  textile  industry,  Mr.  Stevens  spoke 
f  the  Army  and  its  soldiers  in  these  words: 

“And,  as  for  the  Army.  Well,  no  Secretary  could  ask 
ir  finer  support.  Believing  as  they  do  in  civilian  control 
f  the  military,  there  is  never  a  time  when  they  do  not 
igorously  support  and  uphold  the  hand  of  their  Secre- 
iry.  Our  Army  leaders  are  unqualifiedly  outstanding. 
Ve  should  be  thankful  that  our  military  can  produce 
len  of  such  character  and  ability.  We  must  maintain 
le  dignity  of  the  professional  soldier  if  the  services  are 
)  continue  to  attract  the  quality  of  manpower  needed  to 


defend  our  country  in  time  of  war.  This  is  a  challenge  to 
all  of  us.” 

He  is  a  stanch  believer  in  our  democratic  processes  and 
is  convinced  that  Congress  reflects  the  will  and  the 
temper  of  the  people.  1  he  solution  to  the  ills  that  pres¬ 
ently  affect  the  professional  soldier  and  his  family  is  to 
get  responsible  people  outside  the  Army  interested  in  the 
problem,  he  has  said. 

“This  is  a  tough  period  for  the  professional  soldier,” 
he  told  the  Journal.  “I  don’t  pretend  to  know  all  the 
answers,  but  I  am  sure  that  Congress  will  do  the  right 
thing  if  it  is  put  up  to  it  in  a  reasonable  and  fair  way.” 

MR.  STEVENS’s  belief  in  the  democratic  process  in¬ 
i''  eludes  literal  acceptance  of  the  principle  of  civilian 
control  of  the  military.  When  asked  his  concept  of  the 
principle  as  applied  to  his  position  as  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  he  replied  very  simply:  "It  means  I’m  the  boss.” 

His  concept  of  a  “boss”  is  not  that  of  a  man  who 
oversees  every  little  job  and  second  guesses  his  subordi¬ 
nates.  He  sees  it  as  a  job  that  requires  him  to  determine 
and  interpret  basic  policies  to  those  to  whom  he  gives  the 
authority  to  carry  them  out.  He  then  makes  himself 
accessible  to  his  subordinates  in  order  to  consult  and 
advise  with  them  on  current  operations  and  future  plans. 
Not  only  is  he  accessible  to  his  principal  civilian  as¬ 
sistants  and  to  the  Chief  and  Vice  Chief  of  Staff  but  to 
the  Deputy  Chiefs,  the  four  Assistant  Chiefs,  and  the 
chiefs  of  the  administrative  and  special  staffs.  But  no 
matter  how  extensive  the  authority  he  delegates,  he 
never  forgets  or  permits  his  subordinates  to  forget  that 
his  is  the  ultimate  responsibility  for  everything  done 
within  the  Department  of  the  Army. 

Mr.  Stevens  believes  that  personal  contact  is  the  most 
efficient  way  of  doing  business  and  he  and  General 
Ridgway  visit  back  and  forth  through  their  adjoining 
offices  half  a  dozen  times  a  day  when  both  are  in  Wash¬ 
ington.  He  has  a  distaste  for  written  memoranda  and 


n  Korea,  Mr.  Stevens  visited  Company  B,  180th  Infantry  (among  other  outfits)  and  had  lunch  with  Colonel  Thomas  Beck, 
the  regimental  commander  (left),  and  Lieutenant  James  Van  Doren,  the  company  commander  (right). 
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sees  them  as  the  cause  of  many  differences  that  would 
otherwise  not  exist. 

"The  principal  trouble  with  memo-writing  is  that  peo¬ 
ple  are  tempted  to  put  a  barb  into  it  to  get  it  read,”  he 
said.  “This  raises  questions  and  another  memo.  I  write 
as  few  memoranda  as  I  can  and  encourage  everyone  else 
to  do  the  same.” 

An  intense  man  who  gives  all  he  has  to  the  job  at 
hand,  Mr.  Stevens  has  worked  so  hard  at  being  Secretary 
of  the  Army  that  some  of  his  co-workers  are  amazed  at 
the  single-purposeness  and  concentration  with  which  he 
applies  himself.  Some  of  them  believe  he  would  do  an 
even  better  job  if  he  relaxed  occasionally.  “His  two  great¬ 
est  faults,  if  you  can  call  them  that,  are  over-conscien¬ 
tiousness  and  a  tendency  to  do  too  much  in  the  fields  in 
which  he  is  most  interested,”  one  of  them  observed  re¬ 
cently. 

He  doesn’t  violate  the  chain  of  command  and  pass 
directives  to  the  lower  echelons  that  are  involved  in  those 
activities  in  which  he  is  most  interested,  but  in  the  words 
of  his  admiring  critic:  “He  calls  ’em  all  in  and  keeps 
them  there  for  hours,  worrying  the  subject  to  death.” 

He  devotes  a  great  deal  of  his  time  to  Congressional 
matters  and  to  relations  with  the  Department  of  De¬ 
fense.  No  inquiry  or  complaint  by  a  Representative  or 
Senator  is  too  inconsequential  to  escape  his  full  attention. 
Part  of  this  is  undoubtedly  a  reflection  of  Mr.  Stevens’s 
complete  belief  in  the  virtues  and  wisdom  of  representa¬ 
tive  government. 

He  maintains  close  liaison  with  members  of  Secretary 
of  Defense  Wilson’s  “team”  of  Secretaries  and  gives  close 
attention  to  all  Army  business  with  the  Defense  De¬ 
partment.  He  believes  in  unification  and  sees  the  need 
for  a  strong  Department  of  Defense  organization,  but  he 
also  vigorously  backs  the  Army’s  point  of  view  in  confer¬ 
ences  with  Defense  officials  when  he  believes  the  Na¬ 
tion’s  interests  demand  it. 

Another  responsibility  that  Mr.  Stevens  takes  with  ut¬ 
most  seriousness  is  the  selection  of  officers  for  important 
command  and  staff  positions.  He  holds  that  this  is  one 
of  the  most  important  functions  of  a  Secretary  of  the 
Army.  He  has  found  that  his  prior  military  service  helps 
him  perform  this  task. 

MR.  STEVENS  grew  up  in  the  toughly  competitive 
textile  business.  The  J.  P.  Stevens  Company,  one  of 
the  largest  in  the  industry,  is  a  family  corporation  that 
had  its  beginnings  in  1813.  The  Secretary’s  father  built 
the  business  to  its  prominence  in  the  industry.  The  pres¬ 
ent  Secretary  went  into  the  business  after  graduating 
from  Yale  in  1921— his  college  years  were  interrupted  by 
service  as  a  second  lieutenant  of  Field  Artillery  in  1918. 
In  1929  his  father  died  and  he  became  President  of  the 
J.  P.  Stevens  Company.  In  1945  he  was  named  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Board.  His  reluctance  to  sell  all  of  the  stock 
in  the  firm  in  order  to  be  confirmed  as  Secretary  of  the 
Army  was  based  on  much  more  than  financial  considera¬ 
tions.  “I  am  steeped  in  sentiment  and  tradition  with 
respect  to  the  company  that  bears  my  father’s  name,”  he 
told  the  Senate  committee.  However,  he  did  divest  him¬ 


self  of  the  stock  and  was  confirmed  by  the  U.  S.  Senate 

When  he  was  commissioned  in  the  Quartermaste 
Corps  in  1942  he  told  the  people  he  left  in  charge  of  th< 
Stevens  Company  that  he  “would  not  in  any  way  at  anv 
time,  directly  or  indirectly,  discuss  with  any  former  assc 
ciate  anything  that  had  to  do  with  the  purchase  o  « 
Government  materials.” 

Then  when  he  reported  for  duty  he  told  Genera 
Gregory,  the  Quartermaster  General,  that  “in  the  ur 
likely  circumstance  that  anything  affecting  the  Steven 
Company  would  ever  come  to  the  attention  of  the  Quai 
termaster  Corps,  that  I  would  like  to  have  an  undeij 
standing  that  it  be  referred  immediately  to  Genera 
Corbin  [Major  General  C.  L.  Corbin,  now  retired,  be 
then  Colonel  Stevens’s  immediate  superior],  or  in  hi, 
absence,  to  General  Gregory.  That  was  followed  metici 
lously  through  the  entire  war  effort.” 

In  addition  to  the  J.  P.  Stevens  Company,  Mr.  St< 
vens  has  holdings  and  served  on  the  boards  of  directors  c 
a  number  of  corporations.  He  has  been  Chairman  of  th 
Board  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New  York  and  a 
officer  in  the  Association  of  Cotton  Textile  Merchants. 

One  of  the  Stevenses’  four  sons  is  following  h 
father’s  footsteps  in  the  J.  P.  Stevens  Company.  Thj 
third  son,  William  Gallon,  enlisted  in  the  Army  late  i| 
1951  for  three  years,  dropping  out  of  college  to  do  i 
Obviously  proud  of  his  son  who  had  enlisted  even  thoug 
he  was  eligible  for  a  college  deferment,  Mr.  Stevens  h< 
told  how  it  came  about:  “He  told  us  he  didn  t  believe  f 
should  try  for  a  student  deferment.  He  felt  he  shoul 
do  his  part  and  that  he  was  going  to  enlist.”  Then  tf 
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“The  President  has  asked  for  50,000  war  planes.  I  just  multi¬ 
plied  that  by  four.” 


ecretary  added:  “Now  obviously,  the  whole  question  of 
udent  deferments  isn’t  quite  as  simple  as  that— the  mili- 
ry  services  certainly  need  a  large  number  of 
ained  men.’’ 

Young  Stevens  enlisted,  expecting  to  go  into  the  infan- 
y  and  combat  in  Korea.  But  like  many  a  recruit  before 
im,  he  found  that  the  Army  has  its  own  way  of  dis- 
asing  of  personal  expectations,  and  he  found  himself  at 
Signal  Corps  replacement  training  center,  followed 
y  assignment  to  Seventh  Army  in  Europe. 

In  addition  to  the  South  Plainfield,  N.  J.  home,  the 
tevenses  own  the  American  Fork  Ranch  near  Two  Dot, 
lontana  where  they  raise  white-face  Herefords— “an 
aerating  cattle  ranch,”  the  Secretary  says  proudly. 

S  far  as  is  known,  Mr.  Stevens  had  no  prior  intimation 
^  that  General  Eisenhower  was  considering  him  for 
ecretary  of  the  Army.  He  had  never  met  the  President- 
ect  until  he  was  called  to  his  New  York  headquarters 
ir  a  fifteen-minute  conference  in  December  1952,  at 
hich  he  accepted  the  appointment.  He  is  listed  as  ? 
epublican  but  his  political  activities  seem  to  have  been 
lbordinated  to  his  many  business  interests  and  non- 
ditical  government  posts. 

In  1940  Mr.  Stevens  was  one  of  the  many  civilians 
ho  heeded  the  call  of  President  Roosevelt  and  joined 
le  National  Defense  Advisory  Commission  in  a  civilian 
ipacity.  For  a  time  he  was  head  of  the  Textile  Section 
the  Commission  and  later  was  coordinator  of  defense 
mtracts,  Office  of  Production  Management,  in  the  New 
ork  area.  One  of  the  highest  compliments  paid  his 
ork  in  those  days  is  contained  in  a  paragraph  devoted 
one  of  his  accomplishments  by  Robert  E.  Sherwood  in 
oosevelt  and  Hopkins— that  intimate  history  of  the 
ghest  levels  of  the  administration  of  the  Second  World 
/ar.  Writing  of  the  “bewilderment  and  frenzied  un- 
:rtainty  that  prevailed  in  Washington  in  1940,”  Mr. 
aerwood  continued: 

Among  the  many  patriotic  industrialists  called  to  Wash¬ 
ington  was  Robert  T.  Stevens,  one  of  the  country’s  leading 
textile  manufacturers.  When  he  arrived  he  had  only  the 
vaguest  idea  of  his  duties,  but  Donald  Nelson  told  him, 
“Look  around  in  the  War  and  Navy  Departments  and  find 
out  what  their  requirements  are  in  textiles  and  figure  out  a 
way  to  meet  them.”  Stevens  found  out  about  the  needs  for 
uniforms,  blankets,  blackout  curtains,  etc.,  which  required 
no  special  talents,  and  then  he  began  to  think  that  perhaps 
he  was  called  upon  for  the  exercise  of  his  own  imagination. 
Trying  to  consider  every  phase  of  war  activity  that  might 
involve  the  use  of  textiles  he  thought  of  parachutes.  It  then 
occurred  to  him  that  with  French  and  Italian  manufacturers 
of  silk  closed  to  us,  our  only  source  was  Japan,  and,  while 
he  knew  next  to  nothing  about  the  international  situation, 
it  seemed  conceivable  to  him  that  this  source  might  be  shut 
off,  also.  He  therefore  felt  that  perhaps  we  should  start 
stockpiling  silk.  He  learned  that  the  average  requirement 
was  four  parachutes  per  war  plane— figuring  the  heavy  bomb¬ 
ers  (eleven  men)  plus  the  pursuit  planes  (one  man)  plus  the 
essential  reserves.  He  consulted  the  procurement  officers  in 
the  Army  and  Navy  and  was  told  that  they  estimated  they 
would  need  a  total  of  9,000  parachutes  for  the  coming  year, 
1940-41—6,500  for  the  Army  Air  Corps,  2,500  for  the  Navy. 
Stevens  did  some  multiplication  of  his  own  and  told  the  offi¬ 
cers  that  he  figured  they  would  need  200,000  parachutes 
instead  of  the  9,000  for  which  they  were  asking.  They  asked 
him  how  he  had  arrived  at  this  fantastic  figure.  He  replied, 
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UIHEN  Pearl  f Iarbor  was  attacked,  Mr.  Stevens  was  in 
"a  surprising  spot— the  Command  and  General  Staff 
School  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  where  he  had  com¬ 
pleted  a  special  course  the  day  before.  This  had  come 
about  as  a  result  of  a  letter  he  had  received  in  September 
of  1941  from  General  Marshall,  the  then  Chief  of  Staff 
of  the  Army. 

General  Marshall  had  invited  about  thirty-five  busi¬ 
ness  and  professional  men  to  attend  a  special  course  at 
Leavenworth.  It  was  something  of  an  experiment  for  he 
wanted  to  familiarize  some  selected  civilians  with  what 
the  Army  was  thinking  about  at  that  time  of  great  im¬ 
pending  danger  to  our  country. 

Secretary  Stevens  has  since  said:  “I  shall  always  be 
thankful  that  I  accepted  his  invitation.  Only  eleven 
others  did  so.  I  think  it  is  perhaps  indicative  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  lack  of  a  sense  of  urgency  that  only  one  out  of  three 
of  us,  who  were  invited,  actually  showed  up.  We  gradu¬ 
ated  on  December  6th,  and  I  was  saying  goodbye  to  the 
many  friends  I  had  made  among  the  officers  stationed  at 
the  school  when  we  received  the  news  of  Pearl  Harbor. 


“And  so,  as  a  civilian,  I  had  the  unique  experience  of 
listening  to  the  details  of  the  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor  un¬ 
fold  over  the  radio  among  Regular  Army  officers  at  a 
Regular  Army  post.  Although  I  had  served  in  the  Field 
Artillery  during  World  War  I,  that  one  experience  at 
Fort  Leavenworth  made  me  more  conscious  of  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  military  preparedness  than  I  would  ever  other¬ 
wise  have  been.  I  have  never  wavered  since  that  time 
on  the  subject  of  preparedness.” 

After  Pearl  Harbor  Mr.  Stevens  went  into  uniform  as 
a  lieutenant  colonel  in  the  Quartermaster  Corps.  All  of 
his  wartime  service  was  in  the  Office  of  the  Quartermas¬ 
ter  General  except  for  a  month’s  special  duty  in  ETO  in 
the  spring  of  1945.  LIniformed  businessmen  were  no 
novelty  in  the  Quartermaster  Corps  during  the  war  years 
and  only  the  ablest  stand  out  in  the  memory  of  the  pro¬ 
fessional  officers  of  the  Corps.  Mr.  Stevens  was  one  of 
these.  A  retired  general  officer  who  had  some  contact 
with  Colonel  Stevens  in  the  Procurement  Division  of  the 
Office  of  the  Quartermaster  General  remembers  him  well. 

“He  was  the  highest  type  of  citizen-soldier— the  kind 
the  Army  must  rely  upon  in  time  of  war— outstandingly 
able,  unselfish  and  energetic,”  this  officer  said  recently. 
“Colonel  Stevens’s  many  years  of  experience  on  the  other 
side  of  the  counter— selling  to  the  QMC— gave  him  a 
superb  background  for  the  jobs  assigned  him,  but  his 
competence  went  far  beyond  his  mastery  of  the  complex 
technicalities  of  procurement.  He  was  a  good  soldier.” 

Mr.  Stevens  left  the  service  in  October  1945.  For  his 
services  he  was  awarded  the  Legion  of  Merit  and  the 
Distinguished  Service  Medal,  an  honor  that  he  says  he 
“prizes  more  highly  than  anyone  can  know.” 

He  returned  to  his  business  activities  convinced,  he 
said  a  few  months  ago,  that  “this  old  man”  would  never 
again  be  called  upon  by  the  Army.  He  was  wrong— to 
the  good  fortune,  soldiers  hopefully  testify,  of  the  Army. 
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COMBAT  FORCES  JOURNL 


THE  NEW  STRATEGY'S 
UNANSWERED  QUESTIONS 


WALTER  MILLIS 


HE  extraordinary  and  more  or  less  unanticipated  de¬ 
velopment  of  nuclear  weapons— alike  in  power,  in 
invenience  of  delivery  and  particularly  in  numbers— has 
)sed  some  problems,  not  only  of  battlefield  tactics  and 
leater  strategy  but  of  overall  national  policy,  which  are, 
*  say  the  least,  disturbing. 

Obviously  of  first  importance  to  the  soldier,  these 
:oblems  are  just  as  significant  to  the  civilian,  whose  atti- 
tdes  so  often  determine  the  conditions  under  which  the 
tidier  works  and  the  objectives  for  which  his  life  is  com- 
itted.  The  public  reaction  to  the  new  abundance  of 
uclear  weapons  is  already  affecting  military  policy, 
resident  Eisenhower's  announced  intention  to  withdraw 
vo  Army  divisions  from  Korea  does  not  mention  atomic 
ombs;  while  the  budget  decision  to  cut  back  Army  per- 
tnnel  by  about  18  percent  in  fiscal  1955  was  not  ostensi- 
y  based  on  the  development  of  nuclear  firepower.  All 
le  same,  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  these  decisions  would 
ave  been  risked  had  it  not  been  for  the  mounting 
omic  arsenal. 

Yet  as  far  as  I  can  see,  we  have  made  barely  more 
lan  a  beginning  upon  the  task  of  integrating  these  weap¬ 


ons  into  a  rational  structure  of  national  tactics  and  policy. 
What  follows  is  strictly  a  civilian  view  and  the  view  of 
one  with  no  classified  knowledge  of  nuclear  weaponry. 
But  the  published  information  is  sufficiently  disquieting. 
It  is  so  full  of  baffling  and  fearsome  dilemmas  as  to  force 
everyone,  civilian  and  soldier  alike,  back  to  some  search¬ 
ing  consideration  of  what  as  a  nation  we  are  doing  and 
trying  to  do. 

Since  the  introduction  of  the  atomic  bomb  at  Hiro¬ 
shima,  American  military  policy  has  been  through  several 
well-defined  phases.  We  began  by  not  only  demobilizing 
our  conventional  forces  but  by  trying  to  secure  the  aboli¬ 
tion  and  rigid  international  prohibition  of  atomic  weap¬ 
ons  as  well.  It  was  soon  clear,  however,  that  the  Soviet 
Union  would  never  consent  to  the  latter— or  not,  at  least, 
until  it  had  succeeded  in  establishing  a  nuclear  weapons 
production  of  its  own— while  the  possibility  of  another 
world  war  was  much  greater  than  it  had  seemed  in  the 
first  bright  days  of  1946.  Our  policy  entered  a  second 
phase,  in  which  we  left  the  conventional  forces  reduced 
to  a  skeleton,  but  relied  on  the  threat  value  of  our  atomic 
monopoly  to  deter  the  Soviet  Union  from  warlike  adven- 


Walter  Millis  is  an  editorial  writer  for  The  New  York  Herald  Tribune  and  also 
writes  a  special  column  (called  “Arms  and  Men”)  on  national  defense  subjects.  Mr. 
Millis  has  been  with  the  Herald  Tribune  since  1924.  He  is  a  graduate  of  Yale  and  his 
college  career  was  interrupted  with  Army  service  as  a  second  lieutenant  of  Field  Artillery 
in  1918  (he  didn’t  get  to  France).  Mr.  Millis’s  several  books  and  newspaper  work  mark 
him  as  a  candid  realist  who  writes  persuasively  and  clearly.  Some  of  his  work  is  almost 
satirical,  notably  The  Martial  Spirit  (1931),  an  appraisal  of  our  conduct  of  The  Spanish- 
American  War,  and  The  Road  to  War  (1935),  an  account  of  the  events  that  led  to  our 
entry  into  the  First  World  War.  This  tongue-in-cheek  realism  is  present,  but  less  apparent, 
in  This  is  Pearl!  (1947),  a  meticulous  account  of  the  events  that  preceded  and  followed 
the  disaster  of  7  December  1941.  Mr.  Millis  wrote  the  present  article  at  the  request  of 
the  editors,  who  are  grateful  that  he  should  take  time  from  the  busy  life  of  a  newspaper¬ 
man  to  analyze  the  “new  look  so  clearly  for  oiir  soldier  audience. 
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ture.  With  a  small  stock  of  completed  weapons  and  of 
planes  we  believed  capable  of  delivering  them,  we  held 
the  Soviet  cities  and  their  inhabitants  in  hostage,  as  it 
were,  for  the  good  behavior  of  the  Red  Army. 

IT  was  not  always  realized  that  there  was  another  side  to 
the  medal:  the  Red  Army,  clearly  capable  of  overrun 
ning  the  whole  continent  long  before  any  form  of  “stra¬ 
tegic”  attack  on  its  industrial  base  could  bring  it  to  a  halt, 
held  Western  Europe  in  hostage  for  the  good  behavior 
of  the  American  atomic  bombers.  Meanwhile,  the  Soviet 
Union  had  various  forms  of  military  action  open  to  it  for 
which  the  mass  slaughters  of  “population  bombing”  were 
an  obviously  impossible  reply.  The  first  indication  that 
this  situation  had  its  defects  came  with  the  Soviet  rape  of 
Czechoslovakia  in  the  spring  of  1948;  the  crushing  dem¬ 
onstration  came  with  the  Korean  War  in  June,  1950, 
when  the  only  thing  which  could  save  us  from  a  shatter¬ 
ing  defeat  was  ground  troops,  conventionally  armed, 
which  we  were  just  able  to  scrape  together  in  time. 

THE  atomic  bombs  were  useless.  Throwing  them  at  the 
great  Russian  and  Chinese  cities  would  have  been  as 
militarily  futile,  so  far  as  the  battle  lines  in  Korea  were 
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concerned,  as  it  would  have  been  barbaric  and  dangerous 
But  there  were  probably  too  few  in  existence  at  that  tin* 
(and  too  little  practical  experience  with  their  “tactical 
effects  and  potentialities)  for  them  to  have  been  diss: 
pated  in  ground  combat  operations.  In  terms  of  th 
slaughter  of  a  nation’s  inhabitants,  the  destruction  of  it 
resources  and  the  long-term  paralysis  of  its  militar  $ 
strength,  the  most  “efficient”  use  of  nuclear  weapons  wa; 
and  undoubtedly  still  is,  against  the  great  centers  of  urba 
population — where  they  find  a  concentrated  target  t, 
work  on  and  ample  quantities  of  glass,  brick,  inflammabl 
structures  and  broken  gas  mains  and  power  lines  to  wor 
with.  The  more  limited  the  supply  of  the  weapons,  th 
more  necessary  it  is  to  save  them  for  targets  of  that  chai 

acter.  i 

But  that  kind  of  warfare  is  simply  too  big  and  terribl 
a  bludgeon  to  apply  in  any  conflict  in  which  (as  in  Korej 
or  today  in  Indochina)  the  object  is  something  less  tha 
total  destruction  or  total  victory.  The  great  program  c 
rearmament  launched  in  1950  did  not,  of  course,  negle< 
the  upbuilding  of  the  threat  value  of  our  capabilities  f( 
nuclear  destruction  (the  more  so  because  we  had  di 
covered  in  the  meanwhile  that  our  monopoly  was  at  a(  i 
end  and  the  Russians  well  on  their  way  to  creating 
counter-threat)  but  its  real  center  of  effort  went  into  n. 
creating  the  conventional  forces— the  ground  troops,  wit^  j 


their  modern  heavy  weapons,  tanks  and  artillery,  wfi 
their  tactical  air  and  naval  support.  These  were  wit 
were  needed  for  withstanding  a  limited-objective  atta^ 
like  that  launched  against  us  in  Korea,  for  meeting! 
situation  like  that  in  Indochina,  for  holding  stratep 
positions,  controlling  the  local  course  of  events  or  ere- 
ing 'Something  like  a  real  barrier  against  the  Red  Arms 
ability  to  overrun  Western  Europe  by  conventioil 
means,  thus  securing  at  a  stroke  a  commanding  positi  a 
from  which  appalling  amounts  of  atomic  destructh 
thereafter  would  be  unlikely  to  dislodge  them. 
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Only  the  ground  soldier  is  capable  of  fighting  and  winning  both  big  and  little  wars 


IE  had  to  escape  the  thralldom  of  a  weapons  system  nuclear  weapons  were  relatively  scarce,  and  would  con- 

too  big  and  too  dangerous  to  use  in  anything  but  the  sequently  have  to  be  confined  to  a  population-bombing 

it  extremity.  This  denied  us  the  power  to  take  military  campaign  against  big  cities  (which  might  or  might  not 

tion  in  the  various  minor  crises  out  of  which  the  last  actually  take  place),  it  would  seem  to  have  been  emi- 

tremity  might  easily  come,  as  well  as  denying  us  the  nently  sound. 

»wer  to  react  in  a  major  crisis  in  any  but  one  way— a  way. 

hich  the  enemy  might  easily  discover  means  to  circum-  MOW,  however,  it  is  being  challenged  on  two  broad 
nt  or  nullify.  Though  it  may  not  always  have  seemed  grounds;  and  with  the  challenge°we  appear  to  be 

,  the  primary  emphasis  of  the  great  military,  diplomatic  entering  into  a  fourth  phase,  the  shape  of  which  is  still 

id  economic  programs  undertaken  after  mid- 1950  was  obscure.  The  first  ground  is,  bluntly,  that  this  policy  costs 

i  the  ground  soldier;  the  infantryman,  who  alone  holds  too  much;  the  second,  that  nuclear  weapons  are  no 

takes  territory,  who  is  the  last-line  protection  of  one’s  longer  scarce.  The  task  of  creating  a  conventional  mili- 

vn  institutions  and  who  actually  captures  the  centers  of  tary  system  that  would  really  stand  up  against  the 

e  enemy’s  will— his  governmental  machinery,  commu-  Soviet-satellite  system  was  already  beginning  to  seem  in¬ 
cations  and  other  levers  of  power— in  order  to  bend  that  supportable  to  all  the  NATO  partners  (including  the 

ill  to  our  own.  While  billions  have  gone  into  support-  United  States)  before  the  end  of  1952.  It  meant  un- 

g  weapons  and  services  of  all  kinds,  the  real  core  of  our  acceptable  tax  burdens  and  onerous  claims  on  manpower 

ilitary  policy  has  lain  in  the  rebuilding  of  our  twenty  for  military  duty.  Neither  the  Soviet  taxpayer  nor  Soviet 

my  and  three  Marine  divisions,  in  the  build-up  of  the  manpower  has  much  to  say  in  such  matters.  But  in  the 

ATO  armies;  in  our  effort  to  bring  German  ground  di-  West,  where  both  usually  have  an  effective  vote,  the 

dons  into  the  structure;  in  the  arming  and  training  of  political  leaders  became  increasingly  convinced  that  to 

?hteen  Korean  divisions  and  the  hopes  of  developing  reproduce  an  approximation-in  numbers,  equipment 

ground  army  in  Japan.  and  degree  of  readiness— of  the  Soviet  conventional 

All  these  troops  and  hoped-for  troops  have  been  de-  warfare  system  would  “undermine  the  economic  founda- 

;ned  in  general  along  conventional  lines,  to  meet  Soviet  tions”  of  the  defense.  The  large  initial  plans  have  already 

d  satellite  armies  designed  on  similar  lines  and  to  been  considerably  scaled  down  and  “stretched  out”  in 

;ht— whether  in  big  wars  or  smaller  ones-on  the  estab-  time;  whether  justifiably  or  not,  only  the  event  can  tell, 

hed  pattern  of  holding  or  taking  ground  (ground,  after  though  the  decision,  all  things  considered,  does  not  seem 

,  is  where  people  live,  and  people  are  what  wars  are  unduly  reckless. 

vays  about),  by  the  use  of  local  firepower  and  indi-  It  was  easier  to  take,  however,  because  of  the  transfor- 

iual  courage  and  sacrifice.  Such  was  the  policy  of  the 
ird  phase,  which  opened  in  1950,  and  as  long  as  the 


The  idea  that  nuclear  weapons  are  a  substitute  for  men  may  be  a  dangerous  illusio 


mation  in  the  situation  regarding  nuclear  weapons.  It 
was  apparently  in  1952  that  the  atomic  bombs  really 
began  to  pour  out  of  our  own  factories— possibly  a  more 
profoundly  significant  development  than  the  success  with 
the  prototype  hydrogen  or  “thermonuclear”  weapon— and 
to  be  produced  in  numbers  by  the  Russians.  It  also  proved 
possible  to  reduce  the  package  for  a  “nominal”  or  Hiro¬ 
shima-type  bomb  to  dimensions  permitting  it  to  be  deliv¬ 
ered  by  a  fighter-bomber,  a  small  carrier-borne  naval 
plane  or  the  Army’s  1 1-inch  mobile  gun.  All  the  services 
turned  to  an  intensive  study  of  the  uses  of  the  atomic 
bomb  in  their  own  operations;  and  as  Admiral  Radford, 
the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  has  recently 
said,  these  weapons  have  now  reached  ‘  practically  con¬ 
ventional  status”  with  all.  The  idea  that  nuclear  fire¬ 
power  now  provides  a  new  equivalent  for  Soviet  man¬ 
power  in  conventional  warfare  is  an  obvious  one.  We 
have  all  just  witnessed  the  Korean  case,  in  which  the 
smaller  army,  more  lavishly  equipped  and  supplied  with 
firepower,  proved  an  even  match  for  a  much  larger  foice 
with  inferior  weaponry  and  ammunition  supplies.  The 
atomic  fireball  is  the  most  staggering  and  deadly  concen¬ 
tration  of  firepower  ever  known.  Why  should  not  the 
West,  which  presumably  still  holds  a  considerable  lead 
over  the  Russians  in  the  numbers  of  these  weapons  at  its 
command,  substitute  them  in  conventional  warfare  for 
the  men  who  would  otherwise  be  required  to  meet  the 
superior  Soviet  numbers? 

THE  idea  is  logical.  But  the  question  which  troubles 
the  civilian  observer  is,  just  how  is  this  going  to  be 
done,  and  what  are  going  to  be  the  long-range  effects  on 
national  policy,  purposes  and  freedom  of  action?  Just 
what  did  Admiral  Radford  mean  when  he  said  the  nu¬ 
clear  weapons  have  reached  practically  conventional 
status”  in  all  three  services?  Obviously  that  Army,  Navy 
and  tactical  Air  (as  well  as  strategic)  now  have  the  means 
of  discharging  them;  that  all  expect  to  have  numbers  of 
the  bombs  available  for  their  own  use;  that  all  are  fran¬ 
tically  trying  to  figure  out  how  they  may  best  use  them 
and  also,  perhaps,  what  to  do  in  case  the  Russians  should 
start  throwing  them  back.  All  this  would  still  not  mean 
that  the  weapons  have  been  brought  into  the  framework 
of  conventional  warfare  as  we  have  known  it. 

In  1950  we  had  to  get  men  in  a  hurry  to  do  things 
which  we  discovered  that  the  atomic  bombs  we  then  had 
could  not  do.  If  the  Chairman  of  the  joint  Chiefs  had 
said  something  to  the  effect  that  the  nuclear  weapons 
would  permit  the  deactivation  of  so  many  heavy  artillery 
battalions  per  division  or  so  much  armor  or  even  so  much 
infantry,  we  would  have  a  fair  assurance  that  the  bombs 
really  were  reaching  "conventional  status ’’  and  showing 
that  they  could  now  do  things  for  which  in  1950  we  had 
to  get  men.  But  no  such  comparison  has  yet  emerged 
from  the  military  authorities.  And  if  the  observer  tries 
to  make  one  for  himself  he  runs  up  at  the  outset  against 
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an  almost  insuperable  obstacle. 

If  one  tries  to  estimate  the  effect  of  nuclear  weapoi 
on  a  conventional  campaign  of  the  World  War  II  typ 
it  is  immediately  obvious  that  the  critical  datum  is  tl 
number  of  such  weapons  which  will  probably  be  ava 
'able  to  each  side.  It  is  often  said  that  in  atomic  warfa 
numbers  are  irrelevant;  that  if  the  Russians,  for  examp] 
can  devastate  all  important  areas  of  Western  life  wit 
200  nuclear  weapons,  it  makes  no  difference  whether  v 
have  2,000  or  20,000.  The  first  couple  of  hundn 
thrown  from  each  side  will  have  done  the  job  and  d 
cided  the  issue— provided  anybody  is  left  alive  to  reco 
the  decision.  While  this  may  be  true  of  “strategic”  atorr: 
warfare,  however,  it  is  certainly  not  true  of  the  “tactics 
employment  of  atomic  weapons. 

CONSIDER  another  campaign  on  a  basically  conve 
tional  pattern  in  Western  Europe.  If  the  Suprer: 
Allied  Commander  had  ten  or  a  dozen  nuclear  weapos 
available  and  reason  to  believe  that  the  other  side  had  ) 
more,  the  bombs  would  have  to  be  used  largely  as  wet- 
ons  of  opportunity.  Tactics  would  have  to  be  devoted^ 
creating  the  opportunity,  by  forcing  the  enemy  to  conce- 
trate  into  suitably  profitable  targets,  while  control  ou 
the  bombs  would  remain  with  the  highest  headquarte 
Tactics  would  also  have  to  be  devoted  to  dispersing  on: 
own  troops  and  supply  facilities  to  avoid  the  enem: 
atomic  strokes.  The  two  aims— dispersal  on  one’s  oy 
side  and  forcing  the  enemy  to  concentrate— are  of  cou.: 
contradictory  and  neither  can  be  easily  achieved,  or  I 
achieved,  successfully  exploited,  by  a  centralized  y 
command  subject  to  all  the  intelligence  lags  and  rigidit: 
of  response  which  afflict  higher  headquarters.  The  r 
result  might  be  a  war  very  much  like  past  wars,  emll 
lished  by  one  or  two  strokes  of  very  good  or  very  bad  lu: 
but  in  the  intervals  requiring  just  as  many  men  and  p > 
ceeding  by  much  the  same  operations  as  we  are  famib 
with. 

The  case  would  be  totally  different  if  the  Supre* 
Allied  Commander  had  not  ten  but  a  thousand  nuch 
weapons  available.  They  could  then  be  expended  i 
relatively  lesser  targets,  and  the  authority  to  call  for  th,i 
could  be  vested  in  much  lower  echelons  of  command,  l 
the  enemy  possessed  bombs  in  much  smaller  numb' 
(and  today  the  Soviet  stockpile  probably  does  not  amou 
to  more  than  a  tenth  of  our  own)  they  might  have  lii 
or  no  surplus  to  give  to  their  ground  army  command*: 
and  the  net  result  might  make  it  possible  to  halt  a  c: 
ventional  Soviet  ground  attack,  and  wage  a  success: 
counterattack  upon  their  troops  with  somewhat  fee 
infantry  and  armored  formations  than  would  otherv> 
be  required.  Yet  our  own  ground  commanders  wo 
still  have  some  anxious  moments  before  deciding  to  be 
throwing  these  terrible  weapons  indiscriminately  ab: 
the  landscape.  If  the  Russians  were  unable  to  reply 
kind  against  our  troops,  the  consequence  might  well: 
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\\war  in  which  both  sides  use  nuclear  weapons  may  require  more  and  not  fewer  soldiers 
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nerely  to  force  them  to  apply  their  limited  stock  in  the 
aost  “efficient”  way,  which  is  direct  strategic  attack  upon 
Vestern  cities. 

It  has  always  seemed  to  me  most  improbable  that  the 
tasters  of  the  Kremlin  would  ever  wish  to  begin  a  major 
mr  with  nuclear ,  population  bombing.  The  Red  Army  is 
heir  great  and  well-tried  military  instrument;  the  whole 
ourse  of  their  atomic  policy  has  quite  clearly  been  di- 
ected,  not  toward  the  mere  destruction  of  the  West ,  but 
oward  neutralizing  our  own  atomic  arsenal  in  order  to 
ree  the  Red  Army  for  the  capture  of  the  West  (as  Hitler 
aptured  France)  in  as  nearly  intact  a  state  as  possible. 
Ve  have  to  use  our  threat  of  nuclear,  popidation  bomb- 
ig  to  prevent  war  if  we  can;  but  to  introduce  these 
weapons  into  our  conventional  strategy  in  such  a  way  as 
irtually  to  force  any  war  that  does  break  out  into  a  pat- 
irn  of  general  strategic  destruction  seems  at  the  very 
\ast  a  dubious  course. 

T  is  possible,  of  course,  that  the  Russians  will  expand 
their  stockpile  to  a  point  at  which  the  Red  Army  will 
ave  about  as  many  of  these  weapons  available  as  our 
wn  ground  forces.  To  guess  what  the  real  effects  of  this 
tuation  would  be  is  quite  beyond  the  powers  of  a  layman, 
both  sides  should  begin  by  trying  to  apply  their  nuclear 
senal  primarily  against  the  armed  forces  of  the  other— in 
her  words,  to  fight  a  conventional-type  war  with  plen- 
ful  supplies  of  unconventional  weapons— the  effects  on 
;ery  aspect  of  tactics  and  strategy  would  certainly  be 
rofound  and  are  today  probably  unpredictable.  But  it  is 
least  a  reasonable  guess  that  the  requirement  would  be 
»r  more,  not  fewer,  ground  combat  troops.  They  might 
ive  to  be  equipped,  supplied  and  led  in  altogether  new 
ays;  the  whole  theater  might,  as  some  have  predicted, 
nd  to  break  down  into  a  vast  guerrilla  campaign  waged 
i  innumerable  small,  lightly-armed  knots  of  men  capa- 
e  of  living  for  the  most  part  on  the  country.  But  it 
ould  still  be  the  number  and  quality  of  the  ground 
ldiers  which  would  finally  decide,  if  any  decision  at 
I  were  still  possible.  In  general,  as  the  machines  in  war 
tve  grown  more  and  more  powerful  and  destructive, 
ey  have  tended  to  neutralize  each  other  and  thus  throw 
e  emphasis  back  upon  the  man.  And  if  the  Russians 
■  ould  be  able  to  match,  or  even  approximately  match, 
r*r  nuclear  arsenal  for  so-called  “tactical”  purposes,  then 
te  introduction  of  the  atom  on  the  battlefield  would  ob- 
ausly  in  no  way  overcome  their  superiority  in  men. 

The  idea  that  nuclear  weapons  can  be  substituted  for 
'lined  men  in  achieving  those  military  results  which  as 
nation  we  would  wish  to  achieve  seems  to  me,  as  a  lay 
1 'Server,  to  be  an  illusion  and  a  pretty  dangerous  illu- 
1)n-  It  is  almost  impossible  to  form  any  idea  of  the  ac- 
'al  consequences  without  having  some  estimate  of  how 
‘Vny  weapons  would  be  available  to  our  own  and  to 
le  other  side;  and  that,  of  course,  is  one  of  the  secrets 
'nst  closely  wrapped  in  atomic  security.  But  the  civilian, 
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who  has  no  access  to  such  secrets,  can  at  least  see  the 
broad  outlines  of  the  larger  problem. 

ll/E  have  developed  two  rather  distinct  forms  of  war.  The 
■"purpose  of  all  war  and  war  preparation,  of  course,  is  to 
secure  decision  of  those  many  issues  in  international  life 
which  cannot  be  settled  by  diplomatic,  legal,  ethical  or 
other  non-violent  means.  The  one  form  of  war,  which 
has  here  been  called  the  “conventional,”  relies  for  this 
upon  the  conflict  of  armies,  the  taking  or  holding  of  terri¬ 
tory  and  the  physical  seizure  or  dominance  of  the  enemy’s 
governmental  institutions.  The  other  or  “strategic”  form 
relies  upon  either  the  threat  or  the  actuality  of  the  direct 
slaughter  of  the  enemy  people  and  destruction  of  their 
means  of  livelihood  and  communication— a  means  so 
terrible  that  it  cannot  ordinarily  be  used  in  the  disputes 
of  nations.  The  nuclear  weapons,  coupled  with  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  airborne  delivery,  have  for  the  first  time  made 
the  second  form  of  war  practicable.  But  unless  we  are 
willing  to  rely  upon  it  entirely,  at  the  same  time  foregoing 
all  those  military  objectives  (such  as  the  rescue  of  South 
Korea  or  the  defense  of  Indochina)  which  can  only  be 
achieved  in  the  old  way,  we  shall  have  to  maintain  “tacti¬ 
cal”  ground  armies,  with  their  necessary  air  and  naval 
support. 

And  while  the  possibility  of  reducing  their  size  and 
cost  by  substituting  atomic  firepower  for  some  of  their 
present  TNT  and  smokeless  powder  weapons  in  conven¬ 
tional  operations  has  appeared,  it  does  not,  at  best,  seem  a 
very  hopeful  possibility.  Even  with  atomic  weapons 
flying  freely  in  the  combat  zone  of  a  conventional  mili¬ 
tary  operation,  we  are  likely  to  need  just  as  many  trained 
combat  soldiers  as  before;  while  we  will  have  certainly 
enormously  enhanced  the  danger  of  the  conventional 
operation  turning  into  the  direct  attack  upon  the  behind- 
the-lines  populations  and  economies— something  which 
represents  the  reduction  to  a  tragic  absurdity  of  all  our 
ideas  of  military  offense  or  defense. 

IT  is  considerations  of  this  kind  which  are  profoundly 
*  disturbing  to  the  civilian  observer  of  what  seems  to  be 
the  present  trend  of  military  policy.  I  do  not  pretend  to 
know  the  right  answers.  The  nuclear  weapons  are  with 
us;  the  horrible  things  are  pouring  out  in  even  greater 
quantities  here,  in  Russia  and  in  Britain;  they  do  not  de¬ 
teriorate  with  age,  so  the  stockpiles  will  grow  indefinitely, 
making  constantly  more  urgent  the  problem  of  what  in 
fact  is  going  to  be  done  with  them  and  how  they  are 
going  to  be  used.  We  cannot  pretend  that  they  do  not 
exist.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  the  more  we  put  our  reli¬ 
ance  upon  them  the  more  certainly  we  are  preparing  a 
universal  destruction.  Unless  we  retain  the  means  to 
wage  conventional  warfare— and  that  means  infantrymen, 
tankers  and  the  artillery,  air  and  naval  support  that  goes 
with  them— we  shall  only  be  committing  ourselves  to 
mass  suicide  of  civilization. 
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Through  the  eyepiece  of  the  Army’s  new  range  finder,  the  camera  sees  the  tai 
get — an  M47  tank.  Range  finder  furnishes  gunner  with  precise  distance  to  targe 


Ubiquitous  camera  peers  through  Army’s  new  range  finder 


Fusilier  poses  with  NATO  rifle 


Skier  on  Mt.  McKinley 


ilier  corporal  shows  off  the  Belgian  FN  rifle,  recommended  f< 
The  British  and  Canadian  armies,  among  others,  have  adopted 


In  preparation  for  exercises  in  Alaska, 
the  123d  Combat  Team  trained  on  the 
snowy  slopes  of  Mt.  Rainier,  Wash 
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Faces  of  twenty-two  deserters  who  chose  a  faceless  existence  in  lands  where  men  are  pawns 
The  face  of  war  on  a  facsimile  machine  .  .  .  Eskimo  National  Guardsman  in  summer!?)  training 


facsimile  machine  in  use  during  a  CPX  held  by  the  XVI 

Corps  in  Japan. 


An  Alaska  National  Guardsman  tunes  in  a  walkie-talki 

during  field  training. 


■  i 


The  twenty-one  American  and  one  British  deserters  pose  at  Panmunjom  in  their  last  contact  with  the  West. 
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NEW  LOOK  FOR  RESERVES 

The  Question  remains:  “Where  are  the  Men?" 


A  NEWSPAPER  reader  could  be  led  to 
think  by  reports  in  the  press  during  the 
last  ninety  days  that  we  are  about  to  embark 
on  the  greatest  changes  in  our  Armed  Forces 
reserve  structure  since  the  first  National 
Defense  Act  in  1916.  A  closer  look,  how¬ 
ever,  creates  understandable  doubts,  par¬ 
ticularly  at  this  early  stage  of  the  current 
reevaluation  of  our  defense  structure. 

There  have  been  some  concrete  devel¬ 
opments,  the  full  significance  of  which 
must  await  further  deliberations.  First  of 
all,  the  Administration  has  embarked  upon 
a  new  foreign  and  defense  policy  popularly 
described  as  one  of  prompt  retaliation  at 
times,  places  and  methods  of  our  own 
choosing.  This  major  change  in  defense 
direction  is  pertinent  here  only  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  it  involves  a  rather  large  reduction  in 
the  men  and  units  of  our  active  Army.  The 
budget  calls  for  more  money  for  reserve 
forces  in  fiscal  1955.  The  increase  will 
probably  be  about  20  per  cent.  The  Army 
is  asking  for  $90  million  to  pay  reserves 
and  also  more  for  the  National  Guard. 

New  Approach.  The  “new”  thinking 
on  how  to  get  an  adequate  reserve  force 
was  introduced  in  a  report  to  the  President 
by  Arthur  S.  Flemming,  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Defense  Mobilization.  This  report 
was  highly  significant  for  several  reasons. 

First,  it  represented  the  first  tangible 
evidence  of  a  real  appreciation  at  the 
topmost  governmental  levels  of  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  energetic  action  and  follow-up  if 
we  are  ever  to  have  a  reserve  force  worthy 
of  its  name. 

Next,  was  its  significant  departure, 

at  least  for  the  moment,  from  the  Universal 
Military  Training  concept  which  has  per¬ 
vaded  our  policy  thinking  since  World  War 
II.  The  Flemming  report  assigns  UMT  to 
at  least  a  temporary  limbo  and  President 
Eisenhower  promptly  indicated  his  agree¬ 
ment  with  this  recommendation. 

The  third  significant  feature  was  its 
endeavor  to  reconcile  the  manpower  needs 
of  the  military  with  the  needs  of  the  civil¬ 
ian  economy  in  the  event  of  an  emergency 
and  without  the  tremendous  upheaval  that 
has  accompanied  part  mobilization  efforts. 

The  Flemming  Committee  visualize  two 
categories  of  reservists: 

Immediately  Callable  Reserves 


would  be  subject  to  call  as  units  and/or 
individuals  when  the  President  felt  he 
needed  them.  The  present  National  Guard 
and  Organized  Reserve  units  would  be  in 
this  category. 

Selectively  Callable  Reserves,  the 

second  group,  would  presumably  include 
most  of  the  other  able-bodied  citizenry  of 
the  18-26  year  old  age  group.  This  group 
would  be  screened  continuously  to  insure 
that  it  contained  military  skills  in  proper 
balance  for  effective  execution  of  required 
military  missions.  Each  man  in  the  “Se¬ 
lectively  Callable  Reserve”  would  be  sub¬ 
ject  to  call  based  on  need,  occupational 
requirements,  and  other  factors.  It  would 
appear  that  the  committee  has  in  mind 
from  this  group  a  source  of  special  talents 
that  would  be  either  used  by  the  military 
or  by  industry,  whichever’s  need  for  the 
individual  was  the  greater.  Who  would 
determine  this  need  has  not  yet  been  estab¬ 
lished,  but  presumably  it  would  be  a  func¬ 
tion  of  Selective  Service.  This  part  of  the 
plan  is  likely  to  be  one  of  the  points  of 
major  irritation,  as  it  embodies  in  some¬ 
what  different  language  the  principles  of 
deferment  now  existing  and  not  overly 
popular  or  satisfactory. 

Where  are  the  men?  It  is  ironic  that 
in  these  days  of  tremendous  technological 
advances  that  the  distribution  of  physi¬ 
cally  able  manpower  is  our  knottiest  prob¬ 
lem  and  the  crux  of  the  whole  reserve  force 
problem.  For  example,  our  National  Guard 
and  Organized  Reserve  of  today  have  many 
well-trained  and  well-qualified  leaders. 
Most  organized  units  of  both  categories  are 
not  wanting  for  equipment  or  armory  and 
training  facilities.  What  they  lack  is  man¬ 
power.  They  have  not  been  able  to  attract 
sufficient  young  men  into  the  National 
Guard  and  Reserve  to  bring  these  units  up 
to  a  strength  level  where  they  could  be  ef¬ 
fective  immediately  upon  call.  Instead,  the 
military  talents  of  officers  and  men  who 
have  voluntarily  participated  in  these  pro¬ 
grams  have  been  dissipated  in  the  discour¬ 
aging  effort  of  recruiting  personnel  for 
their  units. 

We  must  assume  that  the  manpower  for 
the  reserve  forces  has  not  been  provided  in 
the  past  because  of  the  unpopularity  of  in¬ 
voluntary  military  service.  Numberless 


boards  and  commissions  have  studied  am 
reported  on  the  problem  for  ten  years. 

Congress  has  made  a  high-sounds 
ing  declaration:  “In  a  free  society  th< 
obligation  and  privileges  of  serving  in  th< 
armed  forces  and  the  reserve  component 
thereof  should  be  shared  generally,  in  ac 
cordance  with  a  system  of  selection  whicl 
is  fair  and  just,  and  which  is  consisten 
with  the  maintenance  of  an  effective  m 
tional  economy.”  J 

In  almost  every  session  of  Congress  ne\ 
legislation  to  meet  the  reserve  problem  i 
introduced,  emasculated  and  passed,  wit 
the  result  that  only  a  comparatively  fet 


men  are  drafted  and  these  in  insufficier, 


numbers  to  meet  the  manpower  requin 
ments  of  the  active  forces.  The  majority  c 
men  do  not  serve  at  all  (many  for  physic;: 
defects  beyond  their  control/.  Every  e 
fort  to  provide  manpower  for  the  reserv^ 
has  been  successfully  thwarted. 

Solution?  If  certain  provisions  of  tl. 
existing  UMT  and  Service  Act  were  use 
the  problem  would  vanish.  This  says:  “Tl) 
Secretaries  of  the  Army,  Navy  and  A, 
Force  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  \ 
Defense,  may  provide,  by  regulations  whic, 
shall  be  as  nearly  uniform  as  practicable,  f5 
the  release  from  training  and  service  in  tl 
Armed  Forces  prior  to  serving  the  perio<] 
prescribed  by  [law]  ...  of  individuals  wl 
volunteer  for  and  are  accepted  into  orga 
ized  units  of  the  Army  National  Guard  ai 
Air  National  Guard  and  other  reserve  coi 
ponents.” 

Since  regulations,  if  enforced,  would  pif 
vide  quite  a  large  source  of  basically  train! 
manpower  for  our  reserve  component 
Those  who  would  prefer  part-time  servi- 
at  home  could  pursue  school  or  jobs  wit- 
out  interruption.  But  it  would  also  redu 
the  size  of  the  active  forces,  something  tR 
has  not  been  feasible  in  the  past  few  yea:. 

Propitious  date.  The  report  of  t: 
Flemming  Committee  is  an  excellent  o- 
as  far  as  it  goes.  President  Eisenhower  h 
directed  all  government  agencies  to  coc¬ 
erate  with  it  in  arriving  at  concrete  so 
tions  for  these  problems  by  1  April  of  tl! 
year.  It  would  be  foolhardy  to  attempt : 
anticipate  what  course  of  action  Mr.  Fie 
ming’s  office  may  suggest.  However,  t. 
date  seems  propitious. 
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The  Month’s  Heading 

We  depart  from  formula  this  month  to  devote  this  space  to  an 
interview  which  appeared  in  the  U.  S.  News  &  World  Report , 
an  independent  weekly  news  magazine,  published  at  Washington. 
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Interview  with  Monty 

FIELD  MARSHAL  BERNARD  L.  MONTGOMERY 
Viscount  of  Alamein 

Deputy  Supreme  Allied  Commander  in  Europe 
U.  S.  News  &  World  Report 
29  January  1  954 

Q  Field  Marshal  Montgomery,  what  will  he  the  effect  of 
he  atomic  weapons  and  other  new  weapons  on  your  prob- 
ztns? 

A  Well,  the  effect  of  the  atomic  weapon  today  is  an  im¬ 
ponderable.  Nobody  can  say  that  the  atomic  weapon  has 
iroved  that  we  can  do  with  less  forces.  Not  yet.  That  has 
tot  been  proved.  There  have  been  no  atomic  weapons  used 
a  the  active  theater  of  war  today— Korea,  Indochina,  Malaya 
-where  fighting  has  been  going  on. 

Q  You  mean  we  can’t  appraise  atomic  weapons  until  they 
ave  been  used  in  war? 

A  No,  no,  I  don’t  at  all  say  that.  We’re  now  examining 
his  question  here.  How  will  military  forces  be  affected  by 
he  progress  in  science?  It  will  affect  the  balance,  you  see— 
iow  much  must  exist  in  peacetime,  always  ready,  and  what 
an  come  along  after  war  starts.  It  will  affect  that.  But  there’s 
nthing  yet  to  show  that  the  total  force  you  want  has  been 
hade  less  because  of  the  progress  of  science.  It  might.  It’s 
“balance”  we’re  after. 

Q  How  about  the  training  of  the  troops  to  use  these  weap- 
ns?  Have  you  enough  information  to  train  British,  French, 
) utch  troops  to  use  atomic  weapons? 

A  It  started  when  General  Ridgway  [General  Gruenther’s 
redecessor]  was  here.  We  opened  a  school  at  Oberammer- 
au  last  spring.  Officers  of  a  certain  rank  from  the  various 
ations  go  there  and  receive  instructions  in  atomic  protec- 
on.  They  study  protection  not  only  from  enemy  use  of 
tomic  weapons,  but  when  we  use  them,  to  make  certain  we 
on’t  get  the  backwash.  The  training  approach  to  the  use 
f  the  atomic  weapon  is  all  going  on. 

Q  Well,  do  you  think  it  would  he  useful  to  have  some  of 
xese  atomic  weapons  in  Europe? 

A  Certainly.  I  mean,  I  would  never  refuse  any  weapon, 
f  I  were  to  engage  in  a  roughhouse  in  Europe,  I  would  like 
3  know  that  I  should  be  backed  by  atomic  power,  certainly. 

Mission:  "To  Forge  the  Weapon" 

Q  Field  Marshal  Montgomery,  when  General  Eisenhower 
> as  here  at  SHAPE  [Supreme  Headquarters,  Allied  Powers 
x  Europe]  he  told  me  once  that  your  main  job  was  to  " forge 
xe  weapon,"  to  get  the  NATO  forces  into  good  fighting 
ondition. 

A  Yes,  that’s  true. 

Q  What  sxiccess  have  you  had?  How  good  is  this  weapon 
oxive  been  forging? 

A  Well,  ...  in  considering  the  defense  of  the  West 
gainst  the  threat  from  the  East,  you’ve  got  to  go  back  to  the 
ays  of  1948  when  the  Western  Alliance  was  formed.  In 
lose  days,  if  the  East  had  wanted  to  attack  the  West— I 
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don’t  say  they  did  want  to,  but  supposing  they  did— there 
wouldn’t  have  been  very  much  in  the  West  to  stop  it. 

The  task  given  us  in  the  Western  Alliance  days,  and 
carried  on  when  the  Western  Alliance  was  absorbed  into 
NATO,  was  to  build  up  military  strength  quickly.  There 
were  three  reasons  for  it.  The  first  one  was  to  have  a  deter¬ 
rent  against  war.  The  second  one  was  to  have  something 
available  if  anybody  attacked  us.  The  third  one  was  to  give 
confidence  to  the  nations  of  Europe  that  we  could  handle 
an  aggressor. 

Now  I’d  say  that  today,  1954— that’s  about  five  years— that 
task  has  largely  been  achieved.  There  has  been  no  war.  The 
deterrent  build-up  for  war  has  paid  a  dividend. 

Now,  as  the  forces  grew  and  grew,  the  Supreme  Com¬ 
manders— starting  with  Ike,  then  Ridgway,  Gruenther— they 
rather  handed  over  to  me  the  sharpening  of  this  weapon. 
Today,  the  weapon  may  not  be  as  big  as  we  want  it,  but 
it’s  pretty  sharp.  It’s  a  sharp  sword  on  the  ground,  and 
backed  by  air  power.  Any  aggressor  five  years  ago  would 
have  had  a  walkover.  Today  he  would  not  have  a  walkover. 
It  would  be  a  bit  of  “a  party  ’  today.  Is  that  what  you  wanted 
to  know? 

Q  Y es,  indeed,  that’s  it  exactly— 

A  He  would  not  have  a  walkover.  He  would  probably 
think  twice  before  he  started  a  roughhouse,  you  see.  And 
that’s  what  we  wanted. 

Q  1  heard  it  said  the  other  day  that  if  the  Russians  at¬ 
tacked  next  week  they  couldn’t  even  reach  the  Rhine;  the 
NATO  forces  are  that  good  now.  Is  that  true? 

A  I  would  not  subscribe  to  a  statement  of  that  sort.  Where 
they  would  reach  is  a  matter  of  opinion.  I’m  not  prepared 
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to  say  today  that  they  could  not  reach  this  line  or  that  line 
in  Western  Europe.  I  think  that’s  a  dangerous  statement. 

The  aim  is  to  stop  them  before  they  could  occupy  the 
peoples  and  territory  of  the  NATO  nations.  How  many 
weeks  or  months  we  could  hold  them,  and  when  we  could 
start  driving  them  back,  is  another  question.  That  would 
depend  on  the  state  of  our  reserve  forces. 

The  Key:  Reserves — 

Q  Wcndd  you  say  that  the  balance  of  forces  has  now 
reached  the  'point  where  the  outcome  would  depend  very 
largely  on  generalship  on  both  sides ? 

A  No.  Of  course,  the  outcome  always  depends  on  gen¬ 
eralship.  But  it  depends  just  as  much  on:  “Is  the  weapon 
adequate,  big  enough,  to  handle  this  avalanche  that  might 
come  at  you?  ’ 

I  think  today  we  have  reached  the  stage  where  the  final 
outcome  depends  also  on  the  extent  to  which  nations  can 
spring  to  arms  behind  the  battle,  and  move  up  their  reserves. 

If  they  cannot  spring  to  arms  quickly,  what  you’ve  got  out 
in  front  can’t  last  forever  without  reinforcement.  The  NA  1 0 
forces  we  have  built  can  assure  time  for  our  nations  to  spring 
to  arms  and  get  mobilized.  Our  fate,  if  war  comes,  now 
depends  on  that— how  fast  and  how  effectively  reserves  can 
be  thrown  in. 

Q  How  do  you  see  the  defense  structure  changing,  then, 
over  this  long  period?  Will  we  be  able  to  have  smaller  active 
forces  in  the  forward  screen  and  count  more  on  reserve  forces 
as  time  goes  on? 

A  Well,  you  have  hit  a  very  good  point,  that.  We’ve  got 
to  get  “the  balance”  right  as  to  what  exists  in  peacetime  and 
what  comes  into  being  after  mobilization.  It  is  that  matter, 
you  see,  which  is  now  being  very  carefully  examined.  What 
exists  in  peacetime  is  expensive,  and  some  nations  have  said 
that  they  cannot  continue  to  carry  these  enormous  defense 
budgets. 

Q  Do  you  think  the  Europeans  will  make  some  kinds  of 
4  cuts? 

A  You  never  know  what  political  people  will  do.  I  doubt 
whether  the  nations  of  Europe  will  continue  to  carry  these 

o  vast  defense  budgets  indefinitely. 

Q  If  this  were  so,  would  you  reduce  the  active  forces  and 
h  improve  the  organization  and  strength  of  the  reserve? 

A  That  is  being  examined.  The  balance  between  the 
active  forces  and  the  reserve,  the  right  balance  between  sea, 
land  and  air  forces,  all  that  is  now  being  examined  very 
carefully  to  try  and  get  the  thing  right.  That’s  going  on. 
You’re  quite  right  in  your  question;  there  lies  the  answer. 
What  you  keep  up  in  peacetime,  in  being,  at  full  strength— 
that’s  expensive.  What  you  keep  up  as  a  reserve  which  can 
come  into  being  after  mobilization— that  can  be  relatively 
cheap.  It’s  that  “balance”  that  has  got  to  be  found. 

Role  of  German  Army — 

Q  Well,  Field  Marshal,  I  wonder  if  you  could  tell  me 
this:  If  defenses  in  Europe  are  now  quite  good,  are  German 
troops  still  needed? 

A  Did  I  ever  say  they  were  “quite  good”?  I  said  that  we 
have  now  built  up  sufficient  military  strength  to  be  a  deter¬ 
rent  against  war,  which  we  have  done.  But  I  think  I  said 
that  they  are  not  quite  everything  we  would  like.  You  can’t 
do  the  defense  of  Western  Europe,  which  includes  Western 
Germany,  without  a  German  contribution.  Western  Europe 
includes  Western  Germany  in  it. 

Q  Hoiv  long  do  you  think  it  xvill  take  to  get  the  German 
divisions  in  the  line? 
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A  1  think  that  would  depend  a  good  deal  on  how  quickly 
the  equipment  could  be  supplied.  From  the  man-power 
point  of  view,  the  Germans  could  do  it  very  quickly.  1  m 
not  so  certain  about  the  equipment.  That  s  a  lot  of  equip¬ 
ment,  you  know.  I  should  think,  from  the  command  point 
of  view,  the  thing  could  be  done  quite  quickly.  As  for  the 
equipment,  it  would  take  longer. 

Q  What  would  be  the  effect,  then?  Woidd  that  permit 
NATO  to  reduce  some  of  the  other  active  forces  and  put 
them  into  reserve? 

A  It  might,  but  I  should  doubt  it.  I  think  it  would  enable 
us  to  hold  the  fort  longer  and  give  more  time  for  nations  to 
spring  to  arms  behind;  it  would  have  that  effect. 

Q  How  long  do  you  think  we  should  keep  at  the  present 
force  levels  of  American  and  British  troops  in  Europe?  One 1 
year,  five  years? 

A  I  haven’t  even  thought  of  it.  I  hope  during  the  time1 
I’m  mixed  up  in  this  business  the  American  troops  will  not' 
be  taken  away.  They  won’t,  of  course. 

Q  If  you  had  to  fight,  you’d  like  to  have  them  at  your  side?, 
A  Oho,  certainly— don’t  ask  me  that,  by  the  gods! 

France:  The  Keystone — 

k 

Q  I’d  like  to  ask  a  military  question  based  on  your  war¬ 
time  experience  as  Commander  of  the  Northern  Army' 
Group.  A  number  of  military  men,  some  German  ex-generaW 
among  them,  believe  that  it’s  possible  to  defend  Europe  with 1 
a  force  in  the  North  and  a  force  in  the  South.  If  France  will ‘ 
not  agree  to  German  forces,  they  say,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  defend  Europe  with  German  forces  and  without,  possibly, 
French  forces.  Now,  is  it  possible  to  defend  Europe  without 
France  as  the  keystone  of  the  operation? 

A  You  mean  that  you  could  ignore  the  French  and  say  to 
them,  “You  can  get  out  of  it;  we’ll  do  without  you”?  Oh.1 
no.  Look  at  that  great  area  there  of  France  on  the  map.  You 
can't  do  it.  It’s  my  view  that  you  can’t  defend  Western  Eu 
rope  without  France.  They  are  the  big  nation— 43  million' 
people.  It’s  not  on.  What  have  you  got  left  then?  You’ve 
got  the  Dutch,  10  million;  Belgium,  9  million;  Luxembourg' 
300,000.  It  isn’t  on.  You  can’t  do  it  without  the  French; 
you  can’t  do  it. 

Q  It’s  a  tempting  idea  to  a  lot  of  people  in  the  Unitec 
States.  If  you  have  to  choose  between  French  troops  am ( 
German  troops,  they  woidd  just  as  soon  have  the  German 
troops  in  the  fight.  Is  that  a  feasible  military  concept? 

A  We  want  the  German  troops  in  the  fight,  certainly;  buj 
do  vou  mean,  without  the  French? 

Q  Yes-  || 

A  You  can't  do  the  thing  without  the  French. 

Q  Another  question  sometimes  asked  in  the  United  State‘s 
is,  "Will  the  French  fight?”  You’ve  inspected  the  forces  Hi 
the  field.  Are  they  any  good? 

A  Of  course;  they’re  a  fine  fighting  race,  the  French; 
They’ve  had  a  lot  of  troubles.  You  people  who  live  in  thj 
States  and,  oh,  perhaps  the  British  who  live  in  the  British 
Isles,  they  don’t  know  what  some  of  these  continental  nation 
went  through  in  the  war,  occupied  by  the  Nazis  for  a  Ion; 
while.  They  don’t  know.  Of  course,  you  people  live  3,00 
miles  away.  How  could  you  in  the  Middle  West  know  wha 
it’s  like  to  be  occupied?  Even  the  British,  who  live  jm 
across  the  Channel,  they  don’t  know.  And  it’s  a  lot  of  nor 
sense,  I  think,  this  talk  about  the  French  being  no  good,  nc 
fighting.  It’s  absolutely  untrue. 

You  go  and  see  the  national-service  boys  and  you  find  the 
they  are  first-class  boys,  excellent  boys.  And  they  will  figh 
Of  course  they  will  fight.  They  want  good  leaders;  anybod 
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./ants  good  leaders.  The  American  troops,  the  British  troops, 
ley  want  good  leaders  also.  I'd  say  that  the  national-service 
>oys  of  all  these  countries— Norway,  Denmark,  Holland,  Bel- 
ium,  France,  Italy— they’re  excellent;  excellent  boys.  All 
iey  want  is  good  officers.  And  when  people  say  they  don’t 
link  the  French  would  fight,  you  ought  to  stamp  on  it!  Of 
aurse  they’ll  fight. 

Q  And  the  divisions  are  in  pretty  good  shape? 

A  1  he  divisions  they  have  in  Germany  are  excellent.  The 
french  Armv  in  Germany  is  excellent. 

Q  Have  they  got  all  their  equipment  now? 

A  Oh,  they’ve  got  as  much  as  anybody  has  got.  There’s 
lore  coming  along,  you  see,  and  the  French  Army  in  the 
eld  is  excellent  and  will  fight  very  well.  And  I  hope  you’ll 
amp  on  any  idea  they  won  t.  How  do  they  spring  up,  these 
leas  that  the  French  won’t  fight? 

Q  It’s  an  old  idea,  1  think,  that  goes  hack  to  the  1940 
ebacle— 

A  Well,  it  is  1954  now  and  things  are  entirely  different. 

ew  Techniques  for  War — 

Q  Field  Marshal,  since  Alamein  [scene  of  World  War  II 
mk  battle],  what  changes  have  occurred  in  the  tactics  of 
ghting  a  war?  If  war  comes  now,  wordd  it  be  fought  dif- 
rently  than  last  time? 

A  Oh,  yes,  because  of  the  atomics  and  the  progress  of 
:ience,  you  see.  Let  me  give  you  a  case  in  point.  You  men- 
on  Alamein.  Now  at  Alamein,  for  my  original  plan  of 
:tack,  I  had  to  have  the  moon.  I  wanted  a  waning  moon, 
pu  see,  that  would  be  just  turned,  going  down,  not  a  wax- 
lg  moon.  I  wasn’t  ready  in  the  September  moon,  so  I  had 
)  wait  a  month  for  the  October  moon.  I  wouldn’t  have  to 
o  it  that  way  today. 

i  Today  you  can  make  your  own  moonlight.  We  learned 
iat,  as  the  war  went  on.  With  searchlights  behind  your 
nes,  you  could  flash  them  up  on  the  clouds  and  the  light 
ould  be  reflected  to  the  ground  where  you  wanted  it.  We 
.arned  that,  you  see.  I  would  make  my  own  moonlight 
•day.  But  we  couldn’t  then;  we  didn’t  understand  it. 

Q  You  coidd  illuminate  the  battlefield? 

A  Certainly.  That’s  one  progress.  Now  in  Normandy  we 
ad  enormous  armies;  eventually  a  couple  of  million  people 
lere.  We  went  across  the  Channel  and  we  had  not  got  a 
arbor  there.  So  we  brought  over  these  Mulberry  harbors, 
/ell,  you  couldn’t  do  a  Normandy  landing  like  that  in  an 
omic  age.  One  A-bomb  would  wipe  it  right  out. 

Q  One  bomb  would  wipe  out  the  invasion  force? 

A  No.  Wipe  out  the  Mulberry  harbor.  So  all  the  tech- 
ique  has  got  to  be  changed  because  of  the  progress  of  sci- 
pce.  And  all  that  we  entirely  understand. 

Q  Would  you  say  that  we  coiddn’t  afford  now  to  be 
ashed  off  the  Continent,  because  it  might  not  be  possible 
lain  to  have  the  large  amphibious  landings  needed  to  come 
rck? 

A  That’s  a  very  good  question.  Who  told  you  that  one? 
etually,  it  would  be  difficult  to  get  back.  I  don  t  say  that 
big-scale  amphibious  operation  is  impossible,  but  I  do  sav 
iat  it  would  be  difficult  to  do  it  against  a  good  enemy  in 
ie  atomic  age.  It  could  be  done,  but  it  would  be  difficult, 
luch  more  difficult  to  do. 

But  the  question  you  asked  was,  “Since  Alamein  what 
aanges  have  been  made?  ’  Tremendous.  The  progress  of 
ience  has  introduced  many  things  which  make  it  easier 
>r  us  and  many  things  more  difficult  for  us.  We  soldiers 
'e  often  accused,  you  know,  of  fighting  the  next  war  where 
’e  left  off  the  last  one.  Totally  untrue.  Totally.  Were  far 
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more  advanced  in  our  thinking  than  are  most  politicians. 

Q  \  Veil,  now,  what  about  this  whole  question  of  mobility, 
which  you  had  so  much  experience  with  in  the  desert?  Has 
that  changed  any?  Will  there  be  more  or  less  of  it  in  the 
next  war? 

A  Oh,  well,  of  course,  the  desert  was  a  very  different 
place  from  Europe.  We  had  wide-open  spaces.  You  could 
crack  about,  you  see.  I  he  need  for  mobility  is  probably 
greater  today  than  ever  before. 

Q  Why  it  that? 

A  It’s  because,  I  think,  of  the  progress  of  science  and  the 
fact  that  if  you’re  static  you  can  have  things  dropped  on 
you.  If  you  are  quick  and  moving,  the  enemy  doesn’t  quite 
know  where  you  are.  If  you  keep  attacking  him,  he  can’t 
drop  bombs  on  you.  If  he  did  he  might  drop  one  on  his  own 
troops.  Mobility  is  the  thing. 

Q  What  about  holding  a  line  somewhere  in  Europe?  Is 
that  impossible  now? 

A  We  can  hold  a  line,  certainly.  An  obstacle  line.  To 
cross  an  obstacle  line  they  have  to  concentrate.  And  when 
they  concentrate,  you  have  a  target  for  an  atomic  bomb. 

Mobility:  Prime  Need 

Q  What  about  this  idea  of  nwbile  islands,  hedgehogs,  and 
so  on?  Is  that  a  useful  approach? 

A  Mobile  islands?  That’s  a  new  one.  Mobile  hedgehog? 
I’m  for  mobility.  Absolute  mobility.  That’s  the  great  dan¬ 
ger,  with  modern  equipment.  When  you  clutter  people  up 
with  things,  they  can’t  move.  When  I  was  staying  in  Yugo¬ 
slavia  with  Marshal  Tito  in  September,  and  he  was  talking 
about  all  the  equipment  he  was  getting,  I  said,  “Don’t  lose 
your  mobility!  Keep  it!  Your  safety  lies  in  mobility.” 

In  the  scientific  age  of  atomics,  your  danger  lies  in  digging 
yourself  in  and  having  something  dropped  on  you.  Don’t 
think  that  Korea  is  any  training  ground  for  the  next  war.  It 
isn’t.  It’s  a  completely  static  war,  except  for  patrolling.  The 
lessons  from  Korea  will  be  very  valuable  for  patrolling  and 
digging  and  in  how  to  avoid  shellfire.  But  it’s  no  training 
for  the  next  war  in  Europe.  None.  That’s  my  view. 

Judging  the  Russians — 

Q  Field  Marshal,  there  has  been  a  lot  of  talk  about  175 
Russian  divisions.  Those  divisions  really  don’t  concern 
NATO  unless  the  Russians  can  put  them  in  Europe  with 
support  to  keep  them  in  battle.  They  have  pretty  poor  com¬ 
munications.  When  they  get  to  West  Germany,  they  are  a 
thousand,  two  or  three  thousand  miles  from  their  sources  of 
supply.  What  does  NATO  really  have  to  face?  How  many 
divisions  can  the  Russians  send  against  West  Europe? 

A  I  think  it  would  depend  on  whether  they  want  to  at¬ 
tack  us  without  any  warning  and  without  any  mobilization 
procedure.  If  they  did  that,  they  could  move  about  30  di¬ 
visions. 

We,  certainly,  could  hold  that,  you  see.  That’s  easy.  But 
if  they  want,  they  could  have  a  much  bigger  build-up. 
They’ve  got  175  divisions  all  around.  But  I  never  bother 
much  about  counting  people’s  heads.  I  count  people’s  ability, 
you  see.  I  think  there’s  far  too  much  counting  of  heads.  I’d 
say,  over  all,  that  when  we’re  assessing  the  possibility  of  what 
this  guy  can  do,  we’re  rather  inclined  to  think  he  could  do 
much  more  than  he  could.  We  have  difficulties,  ourselves. 
What  about  his  difficulties? 

Q  If  it  took  him  a  month  or  two  to  put  the  larger  number 
of  divisions  into  Germany,  by  that ■  time  NA1  O  would  have 
reserve  forces  coming  in,  as  well? 

A  I  hope  so.  If  not,  we  would  deserve  to  lose. 
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The  Human  t  rice  of  Combat 


MARJORIE  VAN  DE  WATER 


Research  teams  of  scientists  took  instruments  into  the  front  lines  in  Ko¬ 
rea  to  learn  just  what  the  strain  of  battle  does  to  a  man’s  body  and  mind 


NOW  for  the  first  time  scientists  know 
what  happens  to  a  man’s  body  and 
mind  under  the  terrific  strain  of  combat. 

Taking  their  test  tubes,  needles, 
gauges  and  mental  tests  right  up  to  the 
front  line  in  Korea,  they  have  learned 
something  of  what  made  one  man  come 
through  with  flying  colors  and  distinc¬ 
tion  while  another  broke  into  uncon¬ 
trolled  sobbing  or  became  a  speechless, 
quivering  wreck  of  a  man. 

Now  that  the  fighting  has  stopped,  it 
can  be  told. 

Worst  place  for  a  man  to  be  during 
combat  is  alone  in  a  place  of  relative 
security.  Sitting  there,  inactive,  while 
buddies  are  shot  down  can  shatter  a 
man’s  morale  and  sanity. 

Carrying  a  wounded  friend  back  to 
where  he  can  get  help,  only  to  find  that 
he  has  died  without  ever  reaching  suc¬ 
cor  seems  to  be  the  worst  experience  that 
can  befall  a  soldier. 

It  is  strains  like  these  and  not  the  ene¬ 
my’s  bullets,  knives  or  bayonets  that  try 
men’s  souls  the  most. 

The  assessment  of  the  human  cost  of 
combat  was  made  by  a  research  team 
made  up  of  scientists  from  various  fields. 
Included  in  the  party  of  13  were  five 
civilians  from  the  Operations  Research 
Office  of  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
which  sponsored  the  study  under  contract 
with  the  Army,  five  people  from  the  Of¬ 
fice  of  Naval  Research,  two  scientists 
from  the  office  of  the  Surgeon  General 
of  the  Army,  and  one  from  the  Naval 
Medical  Research  Institute. 

Taking  part  were  scientists  from  the 
fields  of  physiology,  biochemistry,  psy¬ 
chiatry,  psychology,  medicine  and  nu¬ 
trition. 

With  their  laboratory  mounted  on  two 
jeeps  and  a  trailer,  the  research  team  of 
13  covered  the  central  front  and  some 


of  the  heaviest  action  for  a  period  of 
seven  weeks. 

The  strain  of  combat  is  strictly  an  in¬ 
dividual  matter,  it  was  found.  Two  men 
fighting  side  by  side,  climbing  the  same 
mountain  pathways,  subjected  to  the 
same  enemy  fire,  straining  every  sense  to 
detect  the  close  presence  of  the  enemy, 
carrying  the  same  weight  of  burdensome 
pack,  eating  the  same  diet,  fortified  by 
the  same  training  and  special  knowledge 
and  weapons,  nevertheless  are  each  in  a 
private  world  of  stress  and  strain.  That  is 
because  it  is  what  the  situation  means 
to  the  individual  soldier  that  is  impor¬ 
tant,  not  the  external  facts. 

One  man  may  fear  death;  it  takes  every 
ounce  of  his  courage  to  go  forward  to¬ 


ward  the  enemy.  Every  shell  burst  is 
hideous  climax  of  torture  to  this  mar 
Another  may  be  comparatively  indil 
ferent  to  death,  safe  in  the  confidenc 
of  divine  protection  or  reassured  by 
strong  faith  in  life  after  death.  Thi 
man  is  not  worried  about  a  shell  “ur 
less  it  has  his  name  on  it.”  One  ma 
may  be  intelligent  and  well-trained  an 
confident  in  his  own  ability;  anothf 
may  be  new  to  the  situation  and  di: 
trustful  of  himself. 

But  no  matter  how  difficult  the  situ; 
tion  faced  by  any  individual  soldier,  h 
is  able  to  stand  up  to  it  while  “the  he; 
is  on.”  In  no  case  observed  by  the  n 
search  team  did  a  soldier  crack  up  mei 
tally  during  actual  combat.  It  is  whe 


Marjorik  Van  De  Water,  a  psychologist 
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COMBAT  FORCES  JOURNi 


The  strain  of  combat  is  an  individual  matter,  affecting  dif¬ 
ferent  men  differently. 

Men  can  think  better  when  the  “heat  is  on.’’ 

Men  can  stand  up  to  immediate  danger,  no  matter  how 
serious;  they  “break”  when  urgent  demands  of  duty  let 
up. 


Men  in  combat  lose  adult  white  blood  cells,  for  reasons  the 
doctors  do  not  yet  know. 

Men  in  combat  sweat  profusely,  urinate  frequently;  yet  in 
spite  of  losing  water  they  do  not  drink.  Nor  do  they  eat 
much. 

Getting  men  to  eat  and  drink  may  be  a  new  responsibility 
of  combat  commanders. 

Science  may  find  a  hormone  or  other  ingredient  that  will 
immunize  the  soldier  against  physical  and  mental  crack- 
up  in  combat. 

It  takes  five  to  twelve  days  for  a  soldier  to  recover  from 
combat  strains. 


e  urgent  demands  of  duty  let  up;  when 
:  has  made  the  long  trip  back  to  com¬ 
bative  safety,  particularly  if  he  is  carry- 
g  or  aiding  a  seriously  wounded  friend 
nd  especially  if  the  friend  dies  on  the 
ay;  or  when  he  must  wait  alone  in  a 
psition  of  comparatively  safety  or  wait, 
fenseless,  under  enemy  artillery  fire 
at  a  soldier  may  break. 

The  strain  of  combat  does  not  paralyze 
e  functioning  of  the  higher  brain  cen¬ 
ts,  it  was  found.  If  anything,  a  man 
inks  better  when  “the  heat  is  on.” 

TRIKING  finding  from  the  blood 

1  studies  of  men  just  come  out  of  com- 
t  was  a  great  shortage  of  white  blood 
Us.  The  shortage  is  apparently  due  to 
lisappearance  from  the  blood  stream  of 
ult  white  blood  cells.  Instead  of  18 
ult  cells  to  one  immature  cell,  the 
oportion  was  changed  to  three  imma- 
re  cells  to  only  one  adult.  It  is  the 
ult  white  blood  cell  that  battles  for 

2  life  of  an  individual  when  an  in- 
:tious  agent  enters  the  blood  stream, 
an  absence  of  these  cells  could  expose 
2  soldier  to  danger  from  infection. 

A  similar  shortage  of  adult  white 
>od  cells  occurs  in  the  blood  of  persons 
to  have  been  very  severely  burned  or 
to  have  suffered  from  such  acute  in- 
■hons  as  a  ruptured  appendix. 
jHowever,  in  the  case  of  the  combat 
|dier,  no  one  knows  what  has  hap- 
■ned  to  the  adult  white  blood  cells. 
I>es  the  stress  of  combat  in  some  way 
as  a  poison  in  the  blood  of  the  sol- 
!r  so  that  the  cells  are  destroyed  in 
Celling  this  toxic  invader? 
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Another  striking  finding  was  that  the 
man  in  combat  loses  water  from  his 
body.  This  is  only  natural.  The  man  in 
combat  is  scared.  That  means  that  he 
sweats  profusely.  He  urinates  frequently. 

Yet  in  spite  of  losing  water  in  these 
ways,  the  man  in  combat  does  not  drink. 
It  may  be  because  he  is  just  too  busy 
to  think  about  it,  but  the  chances  are 
that  he  has  no  particular  desire  for  water 
under  the  circumstances. 

As  a  result  of  the  dehydration,  the 
man  in  combat  loses  weight.  He  does 
not  usually  realize  this;  in  fact,  he  may 
tell  you  that  he  gains  at  the  front.  It  is 
true  that  he  gains,  but  this  occurs  after 
he  comes  back  from  the  attack  or  patrol, 
after  his  recovery  from  the  stress  of  se¬ 
vere  combat,  when  the  body  is  again 
storing  the  natural  supply  of  water. 

THE  man  in  combat  or  on  a  patrol  does 
not  eat.  He  does  not  find  fault  with 
the  food  provided  for  him;  it  is  the  man 
back  a  little  way  who  complains  bitterly 
when  the  food  is  not  hot  or  when  the 
diet  is  not  varied  enough.  The  man  in 
contact  with  the  enemy  just  has  no  in¬ 
terest  in  eating.  Rather  than  walk  a  few 
hundred  feet  to  where  a  hot  meal  is 
being  served,  he  will  stay  in  his  bunker 
and  nibble  on  “C”  rations. 

Men  who  make  a  shock  attack  on  an 
enemy  stronghold  carry  assault  rations 
with  them,  but  only  a  few  eat  any  part 
of  their  supply  even  though  the  attack 
may  last  16  hours. 

They  say  they  are  “too  busy,”  “not 
hungry,”  or  that  their  stomachs  are 
“weak.”  Some  complain  of  nausea. 


Failure  to  eat  and  maintain  his  nutri¬ 
tional  well-being  probably  adds  to  the 
stress  endured  by  the  combat  soldier.  A 
man  should  be  well  fed  if  he  is  to  main¬ 
tain  his  peak  resistance. 

Getting  his  men  to  eat  and  drink 
would  seem  to  be  a  new  responsibility 
of  the  unit  leader  in  battle. 

Will  it  some  day  be  possible  to  give  a 
man  a  pill  or  an  injection  that  will  im¬ 
munize  him  against  a  physical  or  mental 
crackup  in  combat?  This  is  a  question  I 
put  to  one  of  the  scientists  of  the  research 
team,  Dr.  Stanley  Davis  of  the  Opera¬ 
tions  Research  Office. 

It  will  be  possible,  he  assured  me. 
However,  the  research  team  are  not  yet 
ready  to  recommend  such  a  measure.  It 
may  be,  he  said,  that  taking  a  dose  of 
some  hormone  would  enable  the  soldier  to 
stand  up  under  strains  that  otherwise 
would  cause  him  to  break.  But  when 
such  a  fortified  soldier  did  reach  his 
breaking  point,  it  might  not  be  possible 
for  him  to  recover.  It  may  be  nature’s 
way  of  protecting  the  human  organism 
to  set  a  limit  beyond  which  a  man  can¬ 
not  drive  himself.  It  will  be  necessary 
to  know  a  great  deal  more  than  scientists 
know  now  about  the  human’s  ability  to 
stand  strain  and  to  recover  from  it,  be¬ 
fore  they  are  willing  to  recommend  an 
“antistrain”  shot  in  the  arm  for  men  go¬ 
ing  into  combat. 

IT  takes  much  longer  anyway  to  recover 
from  combat  strains  than  has  been  sup¬ 
posed.  A  couple  of  days  back  of  the  front 
line  and  “a  good  night’s  sleep”  are  not 
enough.  It  is  more  like  5  to  12  days  be¬ 
fore  the  soldier  is  back  to  normal. 

It  is  now  known  that  it  calls  for  a  deli¬ 
cate  balance  in  the  functioning  of  the 
body’s  defense  mechanism  to  withstand 
stress.  Links  in  the  chain  are  the  hypo¬ 
thalamus,  "emotion  center”  of  the  brain, 
the  pituitary,  a  small  gland  at  the  base 
of  the  brain,  and  the  adrenal  glands. 

When  a  man  is  badly  frightened  or 
greatly  angered,  the  hypothalamus  is 
roused.  It  acts  on  the  pituitary,  causing 
it  to  secrete  ACTH.  This,  in  turn,  acts 
on  the  adrenal  gland,  stimulating  it  to 
secrete  the  recently  discovered  com¬ 
pound  F  along  with  other  hormones. 

After  a  brief  but  very  difficult  en¬ 
counter  with  the  enemy,  the  pituitary 
apparently  lets  down  on  the  job.  When 
the  soldier  is  given  a  shot  of  ACTH, 
supplementing  the  activity  of  the  pitui¬ 
tary,  the  adrenals  respond  by  increased 
activity.  But  after  a  prolonged  period  of 
severe  combat,  the  soldier  loses  the  abil¬ 
ity  to  prod  his  adrenals  into  service. 
Then  the  ACTH  injection  no  longer 
has  effect. 
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GRIDDING  THE  SINGLE  VERTICAL  PHOTOGRAPH 


MAJOR  DANA  L.  THOMPSON 


The  engineers  issue  a  note  of  warning  about  our  previous  article 
on  this  subject:  it  isn’t  accurate  if  extended  beyond  one  grid  square 


■BEST 

GRIDDING  the  single  vertical  photo¬ 
graph  by  the  proportional  divider 
method  described  by  Lieutenant  Colo¬ 
nel  John  P.  Remy  in  the  December 
1953,  Combat  Forces  Journal  is  a 
good  field  expedient  for  the  specific  use 
to  which  The  Artillery  School  is  putting 
it.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to  warn 
against  an  implication  that  the  extension 
of  the  single  grid  square  into  a  complete 
straight-line  grid  covering  the  entire  pho¬ 
tograph  is  valid. 

Limited  to  one  grid  square  the  system 
will  work  to  a  practical  degree  of  ac¬ 
curacy,  but  the  determination  of  this 
grid  square  cannot  be  extended  to  give 
even  fairly  accurate  determinations  in 
adjacent  grid  squares.  The  implication 
that  it  can  is  present.  This  might  lead 
some  readers  to  believe  that  the  entire 
photo  can  be  gridded  by  the  Remy 
method.  It  can,  but  not  accurately  and 
rapidly.  For  accuracy  it  becomes  neces¬ 
sary  to  “restitute”  each  grid  square  sepa¬ 
rately;  a  slow  process  which  would  result 
in  a  series  of  adjacent  quadrilaterals,  but 
not,  by  any  means,  a  straight-line  grid. 
For  rapidity  the  Remy  method  is  applied 
to  one  grid  square  and  then  extended, 
inaccurately,  by  straight  lines  to  form  a 
grid.  In  the  example  (Figure  3  of  Colo¬ 
nel  Remy’s  article ;  see  cut),  grid  line  36 
is  out  of  position  nearly  100  meters  at  a 
distance  of  less  than  500  meters  from  the 
original  grid  square.  This  is  something 
less  than  accurate.  I  have  drawn  in 
broken  lines  to  show  the  position  of 
the  grid  squares  when  resected  indi¬ 
vidually. 

Photogrammetrists  have  striven  for 
years  to  devise  a  means  by  which  single 
photographs  can  be,  in  effect,  gridded 
accurately  and  rapidly.  So  far  no  one  has 
succeeded.  On  a  map  the  locus  of  points 
along  a  grid  line  is  a  straight  line;  while 
on  a  photograph  it  is  an  irregular  line; 
not  even  a  single-radius  curve.  The  irreg¬ 
ularities  are  resultants  of  several  factors: 
the  curvature  of  the  earth;  the  aberra¬ 
tions  of  the  lens;  the  perspective  effects 


Major  Dana  L.  Thompson,  Corps  of  En¬ 
gineers,  is  on  duty  at  The  Engineer 
School. 
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of  relief;  the  tilt  in  the  photo;  and  the 
instability  of  film  and  paper. 

The  most  accurate  rapid  way  to  “resti¬ 
tute”  any  aerial  photograph  is  by  op¬ 
tical  restoration,  a  process  which  cannot 
be  accomplished  in  a  photo-reproduction 
center  and  certainly  not  with  artillery 
headquarters  equipment.  The  next  most 
rapid  and  accurate  method  is  radial-line 
plotting,  but  this,  as  Colonel  Remy  says, 
is  a  slow  and  awkward  preparatory  proc¬ 
ess. 

LIsing  the  same  photographs  and  map 
used  by  Colonel  Remy,  the  illustrations 
show  the  inaccuracies  which  occur  when 
a  single  grid  square  is  located  by  the 
Remy  method  and  then  used  as  the  basis 
for  extending  the  grid  to  the  entire  pho¬ 
tograph.  The  terrain  shown  in  the  pho¬ 
tographs  is  relatively  flat.  When  rugged 
terrain  is  encountered  the  errors  will  be 
much  greater. 

Where  the  only  requirement  is  to  lo¬ 
cate  a  point  by  map  coordinates  the 
Remy  method  will  be  helpful  in  identi¬ 
fying  the  point,  but  it  will  require  the 
use  of  a  large-scale  map  and  a  large-scale 
vertical  aerial  photograph.  The  lack  of 
either  of  these  will  result  in  frustration. 

The  statement  in  Colonel  Remy’s  ar¬ 
ticle  that  “a  large  error  on  a  1/25,000 
scale  becomes  noticeably  smaller  when 


This  was  Figure  3  of  Colonel  Remy’s 
article.  Major  Thompson  has  drawn  in 
the  broken  lines  to  show  the  position  of 
the  grid  squares  when  resected  individ- 
ally.  The  solid  lines  are  Colonel  Remy’s. 


‘blown  up’  to  the  l/3,UUU-l/ iz,uu 
scales  tvpical  of  our  photos  is  so  obviou 
ly  incorrect  as  to  require  no  commen 
Flow  can  an  error  be  reduced  by  ei 
largement?  Given  the  large-scale  ma 
and  the  large-scale  photo  the  point  d 
sired  can  be  picked  by  inspection  of  tf 
photograph;  and  the  coordinates  of  th 
point  read  from  the  map  within  tl 
limits  set  by  artillery  (within  50  yard: 
without  resorting  to  the  Remy  metho 
In  terrain  differing  from  the  relative 
flat  area  in  Colonel  Remy’s  photograpi 
other  factors  will  be  introduced  affectii 
the  accuracy  of  the  method.  Abru 
changes  in  elevation,  as  in  areas  of  ru 
ged  relief,  introduce  two  upsetting  L 
tors:  (1)  changes  in  the  scale  within 
single  aerial  photograph;  and  (2)  d 
placement  of  relative  position  of  poin 

FOR  these  reasons,  mainly,  The  En 
neer  School  has  been  careful  to  modi 
instruction  in  the  use  of  aerial  pho 
graphs  as  map  supplements  as  in  t 
Remy  method,  or  as  map  substitu 
where  no  map  of  the  area  is  availab 
The  Point  Designation  Grid  was  devj 
oped,  as  described  in  Change  2  to  F 
21-26,  to  provide  a  means  for  the  pc 
tive  identification  of  points  for  targe 
etc.,  without  introducing  the  errors  <i 
countered  when  attempting  to  scale  c 
tances  or  determine  azimuths  on  sin 
aerial  photographs.  I 

In  summation,  it  is  admitted  that 
though  the  Remy  method  will  work' 
a  device  for  determining  the  coordina 
of  a  point  within  a  1000-meter  squ 
plotted  as  described,  it  cannot  be  u 
for  adjacent  squares  without  further } 
portional  plotting.  The  limitations 
the  Remy  method  prevent  its  use  for  ' 
constructing  of  grid  systems  at  the  phe 
reproduction  center  for  application! 
other  photos;  and  the  “template  syst! 
is  inadvisable  because  each  photo  j 
even  each  grid  square  within  a  gi 
photo  will  be  different.  The  tern 
system  is  only  applicable  to  the  pri 
from  identical  negatives.  This  limita  j 
would  necessitate  the  construction  < 
plastic  templet  for  every  different  ph 
graph,  an  uneconomical  requiremen 

COMBAT  FORCES  JOURf! 


If  you  are  assigned  in  the  Tokyo  area  you  probably  will  shop  at  the  modern  commissary  on  Washington  Heights 


JAPAN 

Land  of  delightful  shops . .  .  exotic  food  . . .  strange  sights 

MAJOR  MARCO  POLO 


I'HEN  you  are  assigned  to  duty  in  '  <  pulled  a  full  tour  if  you  go  to  Japan, 

'  Japan  you  can  expect  a  long  wait  for  AROUND  THE  BASES  —  3  j  and  many  soldiers  do.  As  far  as  your 

jar  dependents.  A  soldier  is  rarely  as-  ( - — — — I — - 1  dependents  are  concerned,  though,  there 

»ned  to  Japan  these  days.  The  normal  are  two  catches  to  this  system:  you  have 

dgnment  is  to  U.  S.  Army  Forces,  Far  is  about  the  size  of  Kansas,  but  the  to  he  assigned  in  Japan  before  you  can 
1st,  and  from  there  it’s  on  the  knees  of  population  is  6314  million,  more  than  get  a  quota  for  your  dependents;  and 

fe  Theater  G1  whether  you  wind  up  in  30  times  that  of  the  Sunflower  State.  In  yOU  have  to  stay  in  Japan  a  year  after 

ban,  Okinawa,  or  Korea.  Most  of  us  all,  35  million  people  live  in  Japan.  they  get  there,  no  matter  how  long  you 

Id  ourselves  in  Korea.  As  a  result  of  the  Japanese  peace  trea-  may  have  been  in  USAFFE. 

So  before  you  leave  for  USAFFE  you  ty  of  1952,  the  situation  of  soldiers  and 

fiuld  be  wise  to  settle  your  family  so  their  dependents  in  Japan  has  changed  R F.PF.NFF.NT^  shipping  priorities  are 

Ey  can  stay  put,  if  necessary,  until  you  drastically.  Where  once  we  were  there  U  based  strictly  on  availability  of  hous- 

f  urn  to  the  States.  Japan  and  Okinawa  a$  members  of  an  occupying  force,  today  mcy  which  is  scarce;  thus  the  delav  of  a 

3;  the  only  spots  in  USAFFE  that  you  we  are  in  Japan  as  piotectors,  invited  by  year  or  more.  Dependents,  like  their 

^  have  them  with  you;  and  in  any  case  a  friendly  government.  sponsors,  travel  to  Japan  usually  by  water 

twill  be  months  before  they  can  join  Japan  is  close  to  the  eastern  edge  of  but  sometimes  by  air.  Air  travel  is  pre- 
Jj.  The  minimum  wait  is  twelve  the  Iron  Curtain— from  the  northernmost  ferred  by  most,  but  the  ocean  trip  can 
fnths  after  you  arrive  in  Japan  and  point  of  Hokkaido  you  can  look  across  be  very  pleasant.  The  trip  by  air  takes 

]'  assigned  before  your  dependents  will  with  your  naked  eye  at  Russian  sentries  36  hours  or  a  little  less,  leaving  normally 

in  you,  and  you  can  expect  a  delay  of  on  duty  on  Soviet  islands— and  the  Com-  from  McChord  Air  Force  Base,  Tacoma, 

1  t°  18  months.  munists  would  be  delighted  to  take  Ja-  Washington,  if  it  is  military  air  trans- 

fapan  is  somewhat  smaller  than  Cali-  pan  over  as  both  an  Asiatic  and  Pacific  port,  or  Seattle  if  commercial.  Traveling 

nia,  a  string  of  four  islands  stretching  stronghold.  by  boat  and  leaving  from  either  Seattle 

30  miles  down  the  Asiatic  coast  and  Most  American  soldiers  now  on  duty  or  San  Francisco,  the  trip  takes  from  16 

r§hig  in  climate  from  near-arctic  to  jj-j  J Qpani  get  there  from  Korea.  Tours  in  to  19  days.  Airplanes  land  at  the  Iokvo 

$>tropic.  The  largest  of  the  islands  the  Far  East  are  computed  on  a  Con-  airport  and  ships  dock  at  Yokohama. 
>nshu,  upon  which  Tokyo  is  located  structive  Months  Credit,  or  “point”  sys-  Availability  of  quarters  depends  large- 

'* - — - - - - - - - tern,  which  gives  Korea  troops  shorter  ly  on  where  you  are  assigned.  The  To- 

hjOR  Marco  Polo  is  the  collective  pseu-  tours  t*ian  other  USAFFE  troops.  You  kyo-Yokohama  area  is  pretty  well  built 

lonym  of  the  authors  writing  this  series.  can  get  out  of  Korea  before  you  have  up  with  government  housing;  other  areas 
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Like  the  super-markets  back  home,  the  Washington  Heights 
commissary  displays  enticing  rows  of  canned  foods. 


such  as  the  island  of  Kyushu  are  not 
so  fortunate.  But  in  either  case  the 
housing  is  good,  and  is  better  furnished 
than  government  housing  in  almost  any 
other  place  in  the  world. 

Nearly  all  quarters  are  in  Army  de¬ 
velopments,  and  are  very  much  like 
Stateside  quarters.  During  the  occupa¬ 
tion  there  were  many  so-called  “United 
States  houses,”  buildings  taken  over  from 
the  Japanese.  Most  of  these  have  been 
turned  back  to  the  original  owners.  Some 
of  them  are  now  for  rent  on  the  open 
market;  prices  start  at  about  $125  a 
month  and  run  up  to  $200  or  more. 


MOST  Army  folk  live  in  American- 
built  quarters  in  Army  posts  or  set¬ 
tlements.  Some  live  in  single  houses 
(ranking  officers  and  people  with  large 
families)  but  most  have  quarters  in  two- 
or  four-family  units. 

The  furnishings  are  above  average. 
Most  of  them  were  made  by  the  Japanese 
during  the  occupation,  and  are  complete 
down  to  rugs  and  lamps.  The  lamps, 
actually,  are  pretty  sparse  and  some  of 
them  are  far  from  pretty.  You  will  need 
your  own  linens.  Cooking  utensils  are 
normally  furnished,  but  most  people 
want  their  own. 

You  will  be  wise  to  take  your  own 
beds.  Quartermaster  beds  in  Japan  are 
just  as  hard  as  they  are  anywhere  else. 

Quarters  are  equipped  with  stove  and 
refrigerator;  small  electric  appliances  are 
on  sale  in  the  Post  Exchange  and  on  the 
local  market.  If  you  want  to  take  your 
own  they  will  work  all  right,  except 
slowly.  Japanese  current  is  100  volt,  50 
cycle,  compared  with  the  110  volt,  60 
cycle  standard  in  the  United  States. 
Don’t  bother  with  electric  clocks;  they 
will  run  slow  and  drive  you  crazy.  Elec¬ 


tric  phonographs  will  need  conversion, 
a  simple  operation  that  can  be  performed 
either  in  the  United  States  or  in  Japan. 
Toasters,  coffeepots,  irons  and  so  on 
will  work  all  right. 

Don’t  take  your  automatic  washing 
machine,  or  your  food  freezer.  Your 
washer  will  not  work  properly  on  the 
slow  current.  Older,  wringer  models  will, 
though.  As  for  the  freezer,  it  will  be  at 
the  mercy  of  the  uncertain  power  situa¬ 
tion.  Japanese  current  fluctuates  at  best, 
and  since  the  end  of  the  occupation  and 
attempts  by  Communists  to  dominate 
the  labor  movement  there  have  been 
frequent  strikes  and  resultant  power  fail¬ 
ures.  Your  freezer  would  simply  spoil 
food  for  you. 

You  will  want  your  radio,  which  will 
work  all  right  after  conversion,  but  don’t 
bother  with  your  television  set  because 
the  only  TV  is  Japanese,  and  the  two 
stations  now  telecasting  are  only  on  a 
part-time  basis. 

Most  of  your  household  shopping  in 
Japan  will  be  in  the  commissary  and 
Post  Exchange.  This  is  particularly  true 
of  food,  because  Japan  does  not  produce 
enough  food  to  feed  her  own  people,  and 
also  because  vegetables  are  not  produced 
under  sanitary  conditions  satisfactory  to 
Americans. 


ply  and  limited  choice. 

There  is  an  American-operated  mil 
reconstitution  plant  in  Japan  which  cor 
verts  powdered  milk  into  whole  mill 
and  frozen  whole  milk  is  also  available 

The  Post  Exchanges  are  able  to  fi 
most  normal  needs  for  simple  things  lik 
toilet  articles,  pots  and  pans,  uniforir 
and  casual  clothes,  but  they  suffer  th 
weaknesses  of  Post  Exchanges  even 
where.  The  clothes  all  look  the  sami 
thev  are  short  on  children’s  items,  an 
the  cosmetic  selection  is  sparse.  Durin 
the  occupation  there  were  huge  Po 
Exchanges  at  Tokyo  and  Yokoham 
where  you  could  buy  almost  anythin 
Now  that  the  peace  treaty  has  bee 
signed,  those  department  store  operatioi 
have  been  closed. 

So  you  will  need  your  Stateside  mt 
order  catalogue,  or  an  understandir 
with  the  personal  shopper  in  your  f 
vorite  department  store,  to  carry  y< 
through  your  tour  in  Japan.  Shoes  f 
the  children,  cosmetics  and  party  dress' 
and  frilly  stuff  for  the  women  will  !| 
the  most  frequent  items  you  will  be  ii 
porting  from  the  States. 


THE  commissaries  have  American 
canned  and  frozen  foods,  as  well  as  dry 
staples.  Some  green  vegetables  are  avail¬ 
able  at  irregular  intervals  from  the  Quar¬ 
termaster-operated  farms.  Meats  are  gen¬ 
erally  frozen,  with  the  exception  of 
Japanese  beef,  which  is  becoming  availa¬ 
ble  in  steadily  increasing  quantity,  and 
which  is  excellent.  Choice  of  meats  is 
generally  good  except  for  cold  cuts  and 
luncheon  meats,  which  are  in  short  sup- 


THE  ladies  are  in  luck,  because  thet 
are  some  perfectly  lovely  fabrics  on  t : 
local  market  in  Japan,  and  many  Jap 
nese  women  are  wonderful  seamstress'. 
Japanese  seamstresses  have  little  ima*- 
nation  about  Western  styles,  but  thp 
are  wonders  at  making  a  copy  of  ti 
dress  on  the  cover  of  Vogue ,  for  examp. 

Soldiers  can  now  wear  civilian  cloth; 
off-duty  in  Japan,  and  you  can  buy  mui 
in  the  Post  Exchange.  For  variety  yj 
can  use  Japanese  tailors,  who  are  <i 
cellent  and  have  fine  cloth  at  thu 
disposal;  but  you  have  to  watch  the 
closely  because  their  idea  of  how  to  d 
a  suit  runs  to  wasp  waists,  peak  lap*; 
and  similar  “sharp”  tailoring. 

In  planning  your  wardrobe  for  Japa 
it  helps  if  you  know  exactly  where  f 
Japan  you  are  to  be  stationed.  Japan  1 
regular  four-season  weather,  but  it  van 
sharply  from  Hokkaido  in  the  north* 
Kyushu  in  the  south. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  social  lifei 
Japan,  so  the  ladies  will  need  so 
formal  wear,  a  few  dinner  dresses,  & 
a  good  selection  of  cocktail  dresses.  Ccji 
tail  dresses,  in  fact,  are  the  most-U' 
dress-up  clothes  for  women.  Men  <p 
get  along  in  uniform,  of  course,  but 
probably  want  to  take  both  summer  ;< 
winter  dinner  jackets. 


SHOPPING  in  Japan  can  be  a  delip 
Besides  the  fabrics,  there  are  enar: 
lacquer  and  brassware;  gold,  silver,  ( 
sonn6  and  pearls;  wonderfully  delid 
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tie  carvings  which  have  taken  years 
complete;  and  some  of  the  finest  china 
id  porcelain  in  the  world.  The  biggest 
foblem  in  shopping  in  Japan  is  in  not 
'tying  half  the  stuff  in  sight.  If  you 
,op  carefully,  compare  prices  and  make 
it  effort  to  learn  something  about  the 
urious  crafts,  you  can  bring  things  back 
am  Japan  that  will  be  sources  of  pleas- 
e  to  you  for  years. 

Beware  of  Japanese  furs.  There  are 
iry  few  good  furs  in  Japan,  and  many  a 
oman  who  fell  for  the  “Japanese  mink” 
iel  has  been  miserable  with  a  coat  that 
jpked  rather  like  yellow  cat,  striped 
ith  a  paintbrush. 

Most  people  find  browsing  through 
e  shops,  on  the  Ginza  in  Tokyo,  or 
ang  the  little  side  streets  of  smaller 
wns  and  villages,  a  wonderful  way  to 
end  pleasant  hours  and  at  the  same 
ne  learn  something  about  Japan.  But 
is  far  from  all  there  is  to  do.  Recrea- 
mal  facilities  in  Japan  are  almost  un¬ 
ited. 

There  is  skiing  in  the  north,  fishing 
the  mountain  streams  and  volcanic 
kes  or  deep-sea  fishing  anywhere  along 
e  coast.  There  are  many  fine  golf 
»urses,  and  all  of  the  military  installa- 
i)ns  supply  the  usual  tennis  courts, 
iwling  alleys,  and  so  on.  Hunting  is 
nited,  but  thousands  of  ducks  stop  over 
|  the  rice  fields,  making  fine  shooting 
iring  the  season.  Shikoku  is  known  as 
e  “Riviera  of  Japan,”  and  its  beaches 
;e  justly  famous. 

With  customs  strange  to  the  Western- 
i,  and  a  history  of  centuries  of  devotion 
|,  the  fine  arts,  Japan  is  a  sightseer’s 
radise.  There  are  hundreds  of  parks, 
::rines  and  public  buildings  that  are 
rautiful  and  have  colorful  histories.  In 
dition  there  are  a  number  of  holiday 
:ots  where  guest  hotels  are  either  still 
aerated  by  the  Army  or  have  been  re- 
ntly  enough  to  suit  American  tastes, 
aey  are  fine  places  to  get  the  flavor 
Japan  without  such  discomforts  (to 
uny  Americans)  as  sleeping  on  the  floor 
id  eating  from  a  table  four  inches  high. 

jATING,  by  the  way,  will  be  another 
'  pleasure  to  you  in  Japan.  While  it’s 
>t  recommended  that  you  buy  raw  food 
ii  the  open  market,  there  are  many  ex- 
dlent  restaurants  which  cater  to  Ameri- 
1  ns,  and  actually  if  you  like  rice  and 
i  food  you  can  eat  almost  anywhere 
!  long  as  you  eat  no  raw  vegetables. 
>u  will  find  that  the  best  cooking  in 
pan,  as  in  most  of  the  Orient,  is  Chi- 
1  se  (among  the  handful  of  <fbest  res- 
Urants”  in  Tokyo,  one  is  Chinese  and 
!  e  French)  but  Japanese  cooking  is  in¬ 
vesting  and  generally  good.  Beware 
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Winter  sports  are  an  attraction  for  serv¬ 
ice  people  visiting  the  Fuji-View  Special 
Services  hotel  at  Hakone. 


of  one  thing,  though— they  serve  hot 
sake  with  meals,  and  it  is  considered  bad 
manners  to  let  a  guest  have  an  empty 
glass.  Despite  the  fact  the  rice  liquor  is 
served  in  tiny  cups  and  has  a  pleasantly 
mild  flavor,  it  has  a  high  dynamite  con¬ 
tent.  Take  it  easy. 

BECAUSE  there  is  so  much  to  see  in 
Japan,  you  will  want  your  automo¬ 
bile.  The  port  will  give  you  specific 
instructions  about  readying  it  for  ship¬ 
ment,  but  be  sure  it  is  in  top-notch  shape 
before  you  leave. 

Traffic  moves  on  the  left  in  Japan, 
and  slowly.  The  speed  limits  are  well 
below  30  miles  an  hour  throughout  the 


Buddha  is  an  attraction  for  sight-seers 
visiting  Kamakura. 


islands.  But  a  car  is  almost  a  must  for 
an  American.  There  are  few  buses,  and 
they  are  for  the  adventurous  and  strong 
of  heart.  Japanese  railroads  are  good, 
although  not  up  to  American  standards 
in  accommodations,  and  sometimes  it’s 
fun  to  use  them.  But  rail  travel  is  re¬ 
strictive,  and  in  Japan  limited  in  where 
it  can  take  you.  If  you  do  make  a  train 
trip  remember  that  Japanese  trains  stick 
precisely  to  their  schedule. 

All  schools  are  run  by  the  Army. 
In  areas  where  there  are  few  Ameri¬ 
can  children,  schools  are  not  what  they 
are  in  the  United  States.  Where  there 
are  only  two  or  three  children  of  high 
school  age,  for  example,  correspondence 
courses  or  home  study  plans  are  used. 
But  all  the  education  is  accredited  by 
the  Association  of  American  Colleges 
and  Universities.  Be  sure  to  take  tran¬ 
scripts  of  your  child’s  school  record  with 
you,  to  avoid  delay  in  getting  him  regis¬ 
tered  in  Japan. 

YOU  will  probably  have  servants  in 
Japan;  every  American  does.  During 
the  occupation,  servants  came  with  the 
quarters,  but  now  they  are  private  con¬ 
tractors  on  the  open  labor  market.  Wages 
have  gone  up  since  the  occupation  end¬ 
ed,  but  you  can  still  get  good  household 
help  for  from  $20  to  $30  a  month. 

Japanese  servants  are  excellent.  They 
are  loyal  and  hard-working,  and  by  now 
most  of  them  have  worked  for  Americans 
before,  and  speak  a  little  English.  But 
take  it  slow  until  they  get  used  to  you. 

There  will  be  frustrations.  Japanese 
girls  are  terribly  sensitive,  and  if  you  are 
short-tempered  you  are  apt  to  throw 
them  into  a  complete  tizzy. 

In  dealing  with  your  servants,  if  you 
speak  quietly  and  distinctly,  show  them 
how  you  want  things  done  by  running 
through  it  with  them  once  or  twice,  and 
don’t  try  to  keep  them  from  spoiling 
your  small  children,  you’ll  get  along  fine. 
Children  enjoy  an  honored  place  in 
Japan,  and  all  adults  seem  to  feel  dedi¬ 
cated  to  making  all  children  happy.  You 
can’t  change  it,  your  children  will  love 
it,  so  you  might  as  well  live  with  it. 

JAPAN  is  a  strange  place,  by  Western 
standards,  and  only  recently  an  enemy 
of  the  United  States.  But  now  it  is  one 
of  the  bulwarks  in  the  defenses  against 
communism,  and  its  people  have  evi¬ 
denced  a  strong  desire  to  be  our  friends. 
If  you  accept  them  as  friends,  and  rec¬ 
ognize  that  customs  which  seem  strange 
to  you  were  moulded  through  centuries 
of  living  on  a  crowded  island,  you  can 
get  pleasure  and  education  from  a  tour 
in  Japan. 
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This  Is  Logistics 

As  a  bullet  cannot  be  sped  to  its  mark  without  a  gun  and  propellant ,  so 
neither  can  a  pghting  unit  defeat  an  enemy  without  a  logistical  force 
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A  GllN  without  a  bullet  and  propellant 
in  the  chamber  is  not  a  weapon.  It  is 
the  combination  of  the  gun,  propelling 
charge  and  bullet  that  makes  a  weapon. 
Making  the  right  ammunition  available 
to  the  user  of  the  gun  at  the  right  time 
and  place  is  one  of  the  functions  of 
logistics. 

In  the  early  days  combat  forces  largely 
lived  off  the  land.  However,  today  the 
implements  of  war  are  highly  technical 
and  all  combat  and  service  forces  must 
he  supplied  with  the  necessities  of  life 
and  the  tools  and  materials  they  need  to 
perform  their  various  missions.  Fur¬ 
nishing  these  needs  at  the  right  time  and 
in  the  needed  proportions  is  the  mission 
of  logistics. 

Logistics  is  not  an  end  in  itself  but  a 
means  to  an  end,  namely,  the  success  of 
the  combat  forces.  Strategic  planning 
must  consider  logistical  requirements. 
Subsequent  tactical  plans  must  also  in¬ 
clude  logistical  planning.  As  troops  are 
committed  today,  so  also  must  their  re¬ 
quirements  be  committed.  Without  tools 
and  supplies  combat  forces  cannot  do  the 
job  assigned  them. 

The  principle  of  logistics  is  not  new. 
It  is  true  that  in  the  past  some  battles, 
and  even  some  campaigns,  have  been 
won  with  little  consideration  of  logistical 
support.  Nevertheless,  other  things  being 
equal,  the  chances  of  success  rest  with 
the  forces  having  the  most  competent 
logistical  support.  Flistory  has  repeatedly 
proved  this  contention. 

Logistics  then  is  important.  So  we 
ought  to  know  what  it  is  and  who  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  its  performance. 

First,  let  us  try  to  visualize  what  con¬ 
stitutes  the  complete  logistical  operation. 
The  mission  of  logistics  is  to  sustain  the 
military  force  with  its  physical  and  opera¬ 
tional  needs.  These  are  many  and  varied. 
They  can  be  summarized  as  supplies  of 
all  kinds  and  the  various  types  of  serv¬ 
ices,  such  as  hospitalization,  evacuation, 
transportation,  communications,  construc- 
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tion  and  maintenance.  Obviously  the 
type,  volume,  and  characteristics  of  such 
needs  are  subject  to  the  circumstances 
and  operations  of  the  force  being  sup¬ 
ported.  Therefore,  the  first  step  in  logis¬ 
tical  operations  is  to  determine  what  is 
required  and  how  much.  Secondly,  after 
requirements  have  been  determined,  they 
must  be  obtained.  Finally,  they  must  be 
distributed  where  and  when  needed. 
Logistics,  then,  consists  of  three  phases, 
namely:  determination  of  requirements, 
procurement,  and  distribution. 

TO  determine  who  is  responsible  for  and 
involved  in  logistical  operations,  let  us 
start  with  the  combat  soldier.  He  deter¬ 
mines  his  requirements  by  being  aware 
of  his  shortages.  He  is  told  where  and 
how  to  get  clothing,  equipment,  food 
and  weapons.  To  get  what  he  needs  he 
follows  his  instructions.  However,  he  is 
a  user  and  consumer  and  is  not  involved 
in  distribution.  The  same  applies  to  a 
group  of  soldiers  operating  a  single  tool, 
such  as  an  artillery  piece  or  a  tank,  or  en¬ 
gaged  in  constructing  a  bridge  or  a  rail¬ 
road.  The  group  is  also  a  user  and  con¬ 
sumer  and  is  not  involved  in  the  task  of 
acquiring  and  distributing.  But  its  unit 
commander  is.  He  must  determine  the 
group’s  requirements  and  distribute  what 
he  gets  within  his  organization.  In  turn, 
each  higher  commander  has  the  same  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  all  the  forces  under  his 
command.  Therefore  it  can  be  said  that 
logistical  responsibilities  extend  from  the 
nation  itself  to  the  commander  of  the 
lowest  administrative  echelon  of  the  mili¬ 
tary  forces. 

Logistical  support  moves  from  the 
higher  commands  to  the  lower.  This  in- 
eludes  planning,  management  and  opera¬ 
tions.  It  also  includes  supervision  and 
control  over  such  activities,  plus  constant 
cognizance  of  the  status  of  the  logistical 
situation.  Operational  plans  should  be 
based  on  the  capability  of  logistical  sup¬ 
port  available  to  sustain  them.  Obviously 
there  are  many  times  when  it  is  necessary 
to  take  a  calculated  risk  and  go  ahead 
even  though  available  logistical  support 
is  questionable.  However,  the  risk  must 


be  recognized  for  what  it  is  and  justify 
It  has  often  been  said  that  there  are  :■ 
many  persons  and  facilities  involved  : 
logistical  operations.  There  have  be 
charges  that  logistic  forces  are  built  up 
the  expense  of  the  combat  troops  a: 
that  this  weakens  the  fighting  forces.  I 
and  where  this  is  true  it  should  be  c: 
rected.  But  there  have  been  times  wb 
combat  troops  were  weakened  by  the  LI 
of  competent  logistical  support.  Nai 
leon  failed  in  Russia  because  his  com 
troops  lacked  sufficient  logistical  suppi,: 
Wellington  was  successful  in  Spain  : 
cause  he  committed  his  forces  in  accd 
ance  with  his  ability  to  support  thq 
General  Patton’s  Third  Army  roaj 
through  France  using  gasoline  and 
munition  and  bridges  and  many  ot: 
things  furnished  and  delivered  by  sen 
forces.  His  success  shows  what  an  : 
portant  element  logistics  is  and  hov\i 
contributes  to  fighting  effectiveness.  : 
gistics  is  utterly  essential  to  an  arrj 
Tbis  being  so,  a  competently  and  c;^ 
fully  designed  logistical  team  must  ' 
part  of  each  military  organization. 

r  ■  J 

WE  said  earlier  that  a  weapon  is  a  g| 
propelling  charge  and  bullet.  If  ji 
impact  of  the  bullet  on  the  target  co^ 
be  gotten  without  the  gun  and  pro  : 
lant,  then  the  gun  and  propellant  wol 
be  unnecessary.  However,  up  to  t 
present  all  bullets  require  some  sort: 
launching  device.  Every  element  of  I 
structure  of  the  gun  and  the  cartridgi 
scientifically  studied,  analyzed,  evj 
ated,  and  justified.  The  gun  is  sync1' 
nized  in  every  feature  and  detail  with 
the  requirements  needed  to  discharge 
cartridge  and  make  the  bullet  effective 
intended.  The  bullet  is  the  key  elemi 
The  gun’s  barrel  has  the  capacity  ne: 
sary  to  contain  the  bullet  and  the  streri 
necessary  to  contain  the  pressures  wl- 
eject  it.  The  magazine  has  the  requ; 
storage  space  and  the  facilities  wk 
move  the  cartridge  and  bullet  into  fi| 
position.  The  criterion  for  the  desig:1 
the  gun,  propellant  and  bullet  is  t; 
capability  to  fulfill  the  requirement 
the  bullet  to  accomplish  its  designed 
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on.  1  hence  the  impact  on  the  target  is 
le  result  of  the  combined  and  related 
, motions  of  all  three  elements.  There- 
pre  the  combination  of  all  those  three 
lements  is  the  weapon.  Based  on  this 
mcept  the  gun  and  the  propellant  are 
1  reality  logistical  elements  of  the 
eapon. 

From  this  point  of  view  the  composi- 
on  of  the  weapon  can  be  likened  to  the 
)mposition  of  a  military  force.  In  prin- 
ple  the  relationship  of  the  gun  and  the 
irtridge  to  the  bullet  is  similar  to  the  re- 
tionship  of  the  logistical  elements  of  a 
lilitary  force  to  the  combat  elements  of 
|.  The  route  of  approach  toward  deter- 
lining  the  design  of  the  logistical  ele¬ 
ments  of  a  military  force  is,  in  principle, 
abstantially  the  same  as  for  the  weapon, 
he  method  of  determining  what  is  nec- 
sary  logistically  to  attain  and  maintain 
ie  designed  capability  of  a  military 
>rce  is  to  determine  the  requirements  of 
ie  key  elements  of  the  force— the  corn¬ 
et  troops— and  then  to  determine  what 
necessary  to  make  such  requirements 
affable. 

In  order  to  have  their  designed  impact 
ilue,  each  combat  unit  must  be  com- 
ete  in  accordance  with  its  table  of  or- 
inization  and  equipment  (T/O&E). 
rch  a  table  is  actually  the  plan  and 
'ecification  of  the  unit.  It  includes 
:rsons,  arms  and  equipment,  and  is 
tually  the  design  of  a  specific  capabil- 
7. 

Even  though  a  combat  unit  has  been 
mpletely  equipped  and  supported  with 

I  the  needs  of  its  organic  structure,  it  is 

II  not  sufficient  unto  itself.  It  may  be 
yen  a  mission  which  is  in  accordance 
sth  its  designed  purposes,  but  the  capa- 
lities  of  the  enemy  and  the  methods  of 
odern  warfare  may  make  the  accom- 
jishment  of  that  mission  dependent 
non  additional  support  emanating  from, 
;d  controlled  by,  higher  commands, 
lis  means  that  a  military  force  must 
•  ve  required  elements,  both  combat  and 
J*vice,  that  accomplish  that  support. 

In  the  service  realm,  such  additional 
^pport  for  the  combat  troops  consists  of 
knishing  all  required  additional  trans¬ 
lation,  both  land  and  water;  required 
instruction  such  as  ports,  airfields, 

■  dges,  roads,  railroads,  buildings,  power 
Eilities,  plus  the  repairing  and  mainte- 
nce  of  them;  clearance  of  terrain  bar- 
rs  and  hazards,  or  furnishing  means  of 
scorning  them;  furnishing  means  of 
■nmunications;  evacuation  and  hos- 
alization;  required  maintenance  of 
;uipment;  producing  and  furnishing 
ps;  and  many  other  similar  services. 
From  the  logistical  viewpoint  the  re- 
irements  of  the  combat  forces  consist 


of  all  the  recjuired  sustenance  and  main¬ 
tenance  of  each  unit  in  accordance  with 
its  design  and  purpose,  plus  all  the  serv¬ 
ice  needs  for  the  support  of  its  operations 
and  missions.  This  is  the  basic  criterion 
for  the  design  of  the  required  logistical 
forces. 

Most  certainly,  effective  design  of  the 
logistical  organization  cannot  be  based  on 
a  ratio  of  the  number  of  service  troops 
supporting  one  combat  soldier.  Nor  can 
any  apparent  enemy  ratio  of  the  volume 
of  personnel,  which  they  may  have  sup¬ 
porting  one  combat  soldier,  have  any  re¬ 
lationship  with  our  logistical  require¬ 
ments.  We  have  weapons  that  the  enemy 
does  not  have.  These  affect  the  ratio 
between  combat  forces  and  their  required 
logistical  support.  The  approach  toward 
the  design  of  our  logistical  forces  must  be 
realistic.  Each  required  function  must 
be  available  and  fully  competent  in  all 
the  aspects  of  its  purpose.  It  applies  to 
the  entire  logistical  cycle. 

THE  determination  of  requirements  is 
of  first  importance.  It  involves  a  com¬ 
plete,  timely,  qualified,  and  constant  un¬ 
derstanding  and  knowledge  of  all  the 
present  and  prospective  actual  needs  of 
the  military  force  concerned  and  its  ac¬ 
tivities.  It  applies  to  all  echelons  of  com¬ 
mand. 

Then  all  subsequent  action  for  the 
procurement  of  those  needs  must  also  be 
complete,  accurate,  and  timely.  All  fac¬ 
tors  which  affect  the  availability  must  be 
known,  understood,  considered,  evalu¬ 
ated  and  planned.  This  involves  such 
factors  as  the  time  required  for  planning, 
requisitioning,  advertising,  negotiations, 
accomplishing  contracts  or  purchasing, 
manufacture,  production,  delivery,  design 
of  facilities  and  installations,  construc¬ 
tion,  transportation,  assemblage,  and  any¬ 
thing  else  which  would  effect  the  ma¬ 
terializing  of  the  need  at  the  source  from 
which  it  originates.  This  also  applies  to 
all  echelons  of  command  in  accordance 
with  the  established  procedures. 

Those  needs  must  then  be  distributed. 
All  the  tremendous  capability  of  our  na¬ 
tion  to  produce  our  military  needs  would 
be  wasted  if  our  armed  forces  didn’t  get 
them  when  they  need  them.  Distribution 
is  of  major  importance  and  a  true  concept 
of  the  scope,  involvements,  and  require¬ 
ments  of  the  distribution  mission  must  be 
fully  understood. 

Although  distribution  applies  to  all  lo¬ 
gistical  needs,  a  typical  supply  operation 
is  the  best  way  to  illustrate  distribution. 

In  a  theater  of  operations  the  area  of 
distribution,  for  supply,  is  from  the  port 
of  debarkation  to  the  most  forward  troops 
in  the  combat  zone,  and  for  the  full 


breadth  of  the  theater.  This  area  may 
not  be  great  at  first.  However,  as  the 
combat  forces  progress,  the  area  of  distri¬ 
bution  expands  accordingly.  Such  ex¬ 
pansion  can  then  be  to  the  extent  of  a 
large  part  of  a  continent.  The  size  of  the 
force  which  would  operate  in  such  an 
area  is  obviously  dependent  on  the  situa¬ 
tion  and  circumstances.  Future  techno¬ 
logical  developments  may  revise  our  pres¬ 
ent  concept  of  the  frontage  and  depth 
capabilities  of  military  forces.  However, 
let  us  think  of  a  theater  with  five  field 
armies  committed  in  the  combat  zone. 
Consider  those  field  armies  and  their  sup¬ 
porting  forces  as  committed  in  a  theater 
such  as  the  European  Theater  of  World 
War  II.  Then  consider  that  approxi¬ 
mately  100,000  tons  of  supplies  must  be 
distributed  daily  to  all  those  troops.  This 
gives  us  a  vision  of  the  scope  of  the  sup¬ 
ply  mission. 

However,  we  must  further  consider 
that  those  100,000  tons  consist  of  over 
80,000  separate  end  items,  each  of  which 
has  a  specific  purpose  and  destination. 
The  right  item  must  be  delivered  to  the 
right  location.  In  addition  to  the  end 
items  there  are  the  spare  parts  pertaining 
to  them.  In  volume  of  items  the  spare 
parts  are  many  times  that  of  the  basic 
item.  Troops  in  combat  are  generally  on 
the  move  and  so  the  supplies  have  to  be 
handled  many  times  by  the  logistical 
forces  before  the  using  units  get  them. 
Therefore,  some  300,000  tons  of  material 
must  be  handled  in  order  to  get  those 
100,000  tons  to  the  troops  dailv. 

All  three  phases  of  the  logistical  cycle 
—determination  of  requirements,  pro¬ 
curement,  and  distribution— are  equally 
important.  A  deficiency  in  any  one  will 
affect  the  capability  of  the  force  sup¬ 
ported.  All  three  apply  to  all  logistical 
operations  such  as  the  provision  of  sup¬ 
ply  and  all  required  facilities  and  serv¬ 
ices.  A  large  proportion  of  the  functions 
and  operations  call  for  specialist  training 
and  “know  how’  involving  professions 
and  trades.  The  quality  of  organization 
and  the  training  of  the  logistical  forces 
are  important. 

LOGISTICS  today  is  big  business.  It  is 
i  an  essential  and  major  element  of  the 
strength  and  power  of  a  military  force. 
Like  big  business  it  requires  competent 
and  experienced  management  to  make  it 
effective.  Today  a  military  commander 
has  actually  a  dual  role.  He  is  com¬ 
mander  of  his  troops  and  their  operations, 
and  at  the  same  time  he  is  a  business 
manager.  In  this  technological  era  he 
must  be  the  latter  in  order  to  evaluate 
and  materialize  the  designed  capability 
of  his  forces. 
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Butter  and/or  Guns 

EXCERPTS  from  two  recent  news  stories: 

“In  the  fiscal  year  1953  we  spent  $16.2 
billion  on  the  Army.  Under  the  new  look’ 
budget  the  Eisenhower  administration  plans 
to  spend  only  $10.2  billion  on  Army  defense 
during  fiscal  ’55.” 

—The  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 

4  February  1954 

“Government-held  farm  surpluses  are 
piling  up  at  such  an  alarming’  rate  that  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  may  need 
more  than  the  record  8.5  billion  dollars 
which  the  Eisenhower  Administration  has 
requested  to  support  farm  prices.” 

—The  Washington  Post, 

5  February,  1954. 
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Catch  'em  young — and  Sell  'em  han 

THE  Army  is  the  service  of  the  reluctant  volunteers.  Not  in  every  i: 

stance,  of  course,  but  in  an  alarmingly  high  proportion  of  cases,  tl. 
Army  is  last  choice  for  prospective  members  of  the  armed  forces.  Thai! 
not  news,  but  we  must  face  it. 

We  have  heard  many  explanations  of  this  not-very-complimenta 1 
situation,  some  of  which  stand  up  under  examination  and  some  of  whic 
are  as  believable  as  a  Communist  peace  feeler. 

It  isn’t  because  the  Army,  even  the  Infantry,  is  too  tough  for  Ameria 
present  generation  of  young  men.  Our  Marine  friends,  whose  bo( 
training  is  the  next  toughest  thing  to  a  49-cent  steak,  and  who  point 
excessive  combat  losses  with  something  suspiciously  like  pride,  doi 
seem  to  have  too  much  of  a  problem  in  attracting  recruits. 

It  might  be  the  lack  of  sex  appeal  in  the  uniform.  But  a  well-presse, 
well-polished  soldier  is  a  much  happier  sight  than  the  average  college  ki 
in  dungarees  and  checkered  shirts,  something  they  wear  by  choice.  Ai 
the  Air  Force,  before  it  went  to  blue,  didn’t  seem  to  have  much  trouble. 

Some  may  say  it’s  because  the  Army  represents  an  anachronistic  servi 
and  isn’t  hep  to  the  jet  age.  We’ll  argue  this  one,  pointing  to  the  batt  ■ 
ships  and  Marine  infantrymen  and  Air  Force  food-service  specialists  u 
the  one  hand,  and  radar,  guided  missiles,  tanks,  helicopters  and  a  fo 
other  items  on  the  other. 

Some  say  glamor.  And  that  might  be  it. 

We  read  of  the  Air  Force  flying  young  teen-agers  about  the  count; 
as  guests  of  Strategic  Air  Command.  The  ten-year-old  son  of  one  of  t: 
editors  has  been  to  the  Washington  Navy  Yard  twice,  to  go  through) 
submarine  and  a  destroyer.  We  read  of  Representative  So-and-so  retui- 
ing  from  a  cruise  with  the  Navy.  And  so  it  goes.  j 

Sweet  are  the  uses  of  publicity,  if  we  may  garble  a  phrase.  The  An, 
just  doesn’t  take  advantage  of  what  it  has.  There  is  a  planetarium  at  F<i 
Belvoir;  it  appears  school  children  visit  it  in  organized  groups,  but  ’£ 
have  never  seen  anything  in  the  Washington  newspapers  about  it.  T; 
last  time  we  looked,  there  were  some  light  tanks  at  Fort  Myer.  If  a) 
young  teen-ager  has  been  invited  to  look  at  one  of  them,  much  less  rit 
in  one,  we  haven’t  heard  of  it. 

Fort  McNair  has  some  of  the  snappiest  retreat  formations  that  ey 
gladdened  the  heart  of  a  soldier.  Have  any  teen-age  groups  been  spec, 
cally  invited  to  see  one  of  these  parades?  Is  there  a  regulation  that  woi. 
forbid  the  High  School  Cadet  of  the  Week  from  pulling  the  lanyard 
the  evening  gun  at  any  post?  If  we  remember  our  boyhood  days  clear' 
that  would  be  a  thrill  for  which  we  would  have  been  eternally  grate 
to  the  Army. 

It  isn’t  fair,  of  course,  to  point  the  finger  only  at  the  posts  near  War 
ington,  but  those  are  the  ones  we  notice  almost  daily.  Does  Fort  IF 
(remembering  the  disproportionately  large  number  of  Spanish-Americc 
among  Medal  of  Honor  men)  let  the  high  school  kids  of  El  Paso  feel  tl 
the  Army  is  interested  in  them?  Who,  besides  soldiers,  have  ridden  t 
the  BA13C?  We  don’t  know— we’re  asking. 

Has  any  group  of  high  school  (or  college)  ROTC  cadets  ever  bo 
invited  to  eat  in  a  nearby  army  mess  hall?  As  a  young  cadet  we  wok 
have  gladly  paid  for  both  the  meal  and  the  transportation. 

We  could  go  on  and  on,  but  we  believe  we  have  made  our  point. 

COMBAT  FORCES  JOURN 


fHE  ARMIES  OF  COMMUNISM 


LIEUTENANT  COLONEL  JOHN  BAKER  WHITE 


In  the  W est,  Marshal  Bulganin  can  muster  jour  million  land  troops  of  varied  quality 
and  reliability  and  armed  with  weapons  that  range  from  very  good  to  not  so  good 


n  Army  unit  on  parade  in  Moscow.  The  two  stripes  on  the  shoulder  indicate  the  men  in  the  front  rank  are  corporals 


HERE  can  have  been  few  subjects  of 
world  interest  in  the  past  eight  years 
.  which  there  has  been  more  specula¬ 
te,  calculation  and  straight-out  guess- 
ig  than  on  the  size,  equipment  and 
ticiency  of  the  armed  forces  of  Soviet 
itssia  and  her  satellites.  That  there 
ould  be  guessing  is  not  surprising,  for 
ley  are  like  a  weapon  inside  a  plastic 
:coon  on  a  laid-up  battleship  or  plane, 
ley  can  be  seen  in  Berlin,  in  Austria 
>  across  the  barbed-wire  no-man’s  land 
the  Iron  Curtain  frontier  belt,  but 


EUTENANT  COLONEL  JOHN  BAKER 
White,  British  Army,  retired,  has  been 
a  student  of  Communism  for  almost  thir¬ 
ty  years  and  has  devoted  a  large  portion 
of  that  time  to  a  study  of  Red  military 
forces.  In  1928  he  wrote  Red  Russia 
Arms  and  since  1945  has  written  The 
Soviet  Spy  System  and  The  Red  Net¬ 
work,  all  published  in  Great  Britain. 
During  the  Second  World  War  served  in 
Military  Intelligence.  He  had  been  a 
member  of  the  Territorial  Army  in  the 
London  Rifle  Brigade  from  1934  to  his 
retirement  in  1945.  He  was  elected  to 
Parliament  after  the  war,  but  resigned  in 
1953. 
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seen  and  appreciated  only  through  the 
plastic  cover  spun  about  them  by  close 
to  one  million  security  troops. 

But  for  all  that  it  is  possible  by  years 
of  patient  study,  constant  research, 
checking  and  re-checking  of  reports,  to 
build  up  an  accurate  picture  of  the  Red 
armed  forces.  That  given  in  this  article 
is  based  upon  information  that  has  taken 
four  years  to  collect,  married  to  nearly 
thirty  years’  continuous  study  of  Com¬ 
munism. 

The  Red  forces  deployed  along  this 
line  and  behind  it  fall  into  five  main 
groups.  They  are: 

( 1 )  The  first-line  troops  of  the  highest 
quality,  namely,  the  armored,  motorized, 
artillery,  guards-infantry  and  parachute 
divisions  of  the  Soviet  Army,  with  their 
supply  units.  The  probable  strength  is 
about  1,400,000. 

(2)  The  second-line  infantry  divi¬ 
sions  and  horsed  cavalry  brigades,  many 
of  them  from  the  Caucasus,  and  Asiatic 
Russia.  Officers  and  men  are  of  good 
quality,  well  trained  but  restricted  in  their 
mobility  by  being  mainly  horse  trans¬ 
ported.  They  number  about  1,200,000. 


(3)  The  security  troops,  which  in¬ 
clude  gendarmerie,  railway  police,  fron¬ 
tier  guards,  field  security  police,  and  the 
guards  of  penal  settlements.  They  are 
the  Praetorian  Guard  of  the  Soviet  State, 
with  executive  authority  over  all  other 
armed  forces.  Distributed  at  key  points 
in  the  Soviet  Union  and  occupied  terri¬ 
tory,  they  total  not  less  than  700,000. 

(4)  The  armed  forces  of  the  satellite 
powers.  Varying  greatly  in  training,  the 
quality  of  their  equipment,  and  probably 
in  a  time  of  trial  their  loyalty  to  Com¬ 
munism,  their  strength  has  now  risen  to 
some  800,000. 

(5)  The  forces  under  the  command 
of  the  Fifth,  or  Military,  Bureau  of  the 
Cominform— the  secret  armed  formations 
of  the  Communist  parties  of  Western 
Europe.  There  are  also,  in  terms  of  hot- 
cold  war,  the  Red  partisan  forces  in 
Malaya  and  Indo-China. 

It  will  be  seen  that  excluding  this  last 
category,  and  the  huge  Chinese  and 
North  Korean  armies,  Soviet  Defense 
Minister  Marshal  Bulganin  has  land 
forces  in  the  West  at  his  disposal  total¬ 
ling  over  4,000,000.  There  are  also  800.- 
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A  glimpse  at  the  Western 
satellites  is  not  impressive 


Hungarian  Hussars  .  .  . 


Czech  Communists  on  parade  .  .  . 

000  men  in  the  Red  Air  Force  and  600,- 
000  in  the  Navy.  It  should  be  noted 
that  included  in  the  700,000  security 
troops  there  are  the  Border  Guards, 
Internal  Security  Troops  and  Convoy 
Troops,  not  at  present  under  the  Defense 
Ministry. 

THE  Soviet  order  of  battle  is  based 
upon  sixteen  commands,  nine  of  them 
in  the  Soviet  Union.  The  main  purpose 
of  the  present  deployments,  so  far  as  they 
can  be  ascertained,  would  appear  to  be 
to  add  strength  and  support  to  the  cold 
war,  and  not  to  be  preparation  for  an 
early  hot  war.  Certain  of  these  deploy¬ 
ments,  notably  those  opposite  the  Bering 
Strait,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Baku  oil¬ 
fields  and  between  Berlin  and  Germany’s 
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East  German  People’s  Police  on  parade 


Albanian  soldiers  on  the  range  .  .  . 


Poles  take  10-minute  break 


eastern  frontier  are  normal  reactions  to 
Russian  bred-in-the-bone  fear  of  attack 
from  the  West.  That  fear  is  real,  and 
dates  from  Tsarist  days. 

Two  years  ago  there  were  some  four¬ 
teen  divisions  that  had  been  stationed 
in  Southeast  Hungary  since  the  spring  of 
1948  as  a  “reminder”  to  Marshal  Tito 
and  as  support  for  the  special  brand 
of  the  cold  war  then  being  conducted 
against  Yugoslavia.  This  force  seems  to 
have  been  reduced  to  about  eight  divi¬ 
sions.  One  of  the  armored  divisions  for¬ 
merly  in  this  area  was  identified  recently 
on  the  Turkish  Asiatic  frontier,  another 
was  mentioned  in  a  broadcast  as  being 
part  of  the  Moscow  garrison.  The  re¬ 
mainder  seem  to  have  been  distributed 
in  Germany  and  Poland  to  strengthen 


the  substantial  forces  behind  the  line  o 
the  River  Oder.  The  events  in  Berlii 
on  17  June  showed  that  at  least  four  full 
strength  armored  divisions  are  stationer 
within  a  radius  of  sixty  miles  of  the  city 
Today  it  is  estimated  that  Russia  ha 
a  minimum  of  170  divisions  which  in 
elude  15  motorised,  20  mechanised  am 
30  armored.  The  positioning  appears  t 
be  as  follows: 


Division 

East  Germany . 

...  30 

Austria  . 
Poland 

...  2 

Hungary 

...12 

^facing  the  West) 

...61 

Rumania^ 

U.S.S.R. 

The  61  divisions  referred 

to  in  tE 

U.S.S.R.  are  distributed  in  the  six  mil 
tary  areas  of  Leningrad,  Riga,  Mins! 
Kiev,  Kharkov  and  Odessa.  To  this  tot;' 
must  be  added  at  least  45  antiaircra1 
and  artillery  divisions,  making  a  total  <! 
215  land  divisions  in  all. 

Length  of  conscript  service  varies  a 
cording  to  category  from  two  years  fl 
ordinary  soldiers  up  to  five  years  for  spl 
cialists  and  security  guards.  What  ci 
only  be  a  rough  guess  based  upon  pop 
lation  statistics,  would  put  the  annuJ 
call-up  at  about  750,000  men.  There 
no  evidence  that  the  Red  Army,  as  d 
tinct  from  the  satellite  forces,  has  bei 
increased  in  numbers  during  the  p<i 
three  years— the  accent  has  been  on  i| 
creased  efficiency  and  more  equipmei 
rather  than  on  more  men. 

THE  position  of  the  Far  Eastern  Ri 
Army,  which  certainly  numbers  r 
less  than  forty  divisions,  with  an  avera 
strength  of  10  or  12  thousand  and 
high  standard  of  training,  is  differe: 
Recruited  almost  entirely  from  Asia 
Russia  but  officered  largely  from  t 
West,  it  has  been  maintained  at  mai 
mum  strength  for  many  years.  Not  ev 
during  the  desperate  days  of  the  Bat 
of  Stalingrad  and  the  German  drive 
wards  Moscow,  when  trained  manpov 
was  so  desperately  short,  did  the  Russ: 
high  command  draw  upon  the  Far  E 
tern  Army.  Today  it  has  a  dual  role, 
be  on  the  watch  for  “Anglo-Americ 
imperialist  aggression”  and  to  act  as  a 
minder  to  Mao  Tse-tung  that  natior 
Communism  must  not  be  carried  too  : 
It  has  also  the  role  of  providing  train 
cadres  to  the  Chinese  Communist  fori 
In  estimating  the  number  of  Russ 
divisions  it  is  important  to  remember  t 
they  are  not  all  of  a  standard  size, 
cording  to  Lt.  Colonel  Kyril  Kalino^ 
member  of  the  Soviet  General  Staff  \ 
escaped  to  the  West,  an  infantry  divis 
numbers  11,000  men,  a  motorized  c 
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The  JSU-152  self-propelled  152mm  gun-howitzer 


rounds  per  year.  In  1944  it  was  over 
240,000,000  rounds  including  air  bombs 
and  mortar  bombs. 

About  three  years  ago  the  Kalinin 
Taman  mechanised  infantry  division  was 
converted  into  an  experimental  “storm” 
division  designed  for  swift  and  deep 
penetration  into  enemy  positions,  mod¬ 
elled  on  General  Patton’s  historic  thrust 
across  France  and  Germany.  Its  equip¬ 
ment  included  SP  guns,  rocket  batter¬ 
ies,  large  numbers  of  motorcycle  troops 
armed  with  light  machine  guns,  and 
attached  formations  of  rocket-firing  air¬ 
craft.  There  is  reason  to  think  that  the 
experiment  was  a  success  and  that  other 
divisions  have  been  converted  to  this 
special  role. 


In  13,000,  and  an  armored  division 
[500.  Armored  divisions,  particularly 
home  stations,  are  sometimes  kept  at 
itrength  of  about  9,000,  but  experi- 
:ed  observers  say  that  the  armored 
isions  moved  into  Berlin  to  quell  the 
le  17  demonstrations  appeared  to  be 
full  strength. 

ITiere  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  high 
ility  of  the  Red  land  forces,  after  five 
rs  of  war  and  eight  years  of  tough 
d  war  training  and  battle  readiness. 
Nonsense  stories  die  hard,  and  a  great 
1  of  nonsense  is  still  talked  about  the 
1  discipline  of  the  Red  Army.  The 
th  is  that  every  indication  is  that  its 
Spline  is  excellent  and  ruthless  ac- 

1  is  taken  when  it  shows  signs  of 
ng  anything  else. 

IERE  is  no  doubt  at  all  that  over  the 
ast  three  years  the  high  command  of 
Red  Army  has  made  an  all-out  effort 
improve  its  standard  of  equipment, 
ecially  in  the  armored  divisions.  The 
eral  tendency  since  the  war  has  been 
concentrate  on  weapons  giving  the 
ximum  defensive  fire  power.  The 
alin”  super-heavy  tank  is  an  example 
this  tendency,  for  although  it  has 
bably  greater  fire  power  than  any 
er  armored  vehicle,  to  travel  any  dis- 
:e  it  must  have  an  outsize  transporter 
ich,  owing  to  its  great  weight,  could 
be  used  on  bad  or  war-worn  roads. 

2  improved  T34  tank,  which  has  bet- 
forward  armor  and  a  new  system  of 
k-linking,  is  the  mainstay  of  the 
iet  armored  divisions,  whose  lighter 
icles  are  the  Russian  model  jeep  and 
Soviet  version  of  the  White  scout  car. 
n  artillery  the  tendency  is  towards 
iter  fire  power  at  the  expense  of  mo- 
ty.  The  heavy  cannon  now  in  full 
Auction  at  the  Gorki  ordnance  plant 
to  be  moved  in  three  units— mount¬ 


ing,  breech  and  barrel,  each  towed  by  a 
special  heavy  tractor.  The  artillery  ex¬ 
perts,  V.  G.  Grabin  and  F.  F.  Petrov, 
have  applied  the  Gerlich  tapered  barrel 
principle  to  producing  an  improved  mod¬ 
el  of  the  German  long-range  gun  used 
to  shell  the  British  channel  coast  during 
the  recent  war.  Artillery  research  and 
training,  including  guided  missiles,  have 
a  high  priority  in  Russia. 

As  to  the  rate  of  production  of  armored 
vehicles  and  artillery,  the  output  of  So¬ 
viet  plants  is  not  less  than  5,500  tanks 
and  self-propelled  guns  per  year,  and 
about  10,000  armored  and  scout  cars. 

The  British  War  Office  estimate  is  that 
there  are  25,000  tanks  and  SP  guns  with 
the  Red  Army,  and  an  equal  number  of 
older  but  serviceable  vehicles  in  reserve 
parks.  As  to  artillery,  the  annual  output 
is  probably  about  30,000  and  ammuni¬ 
tion  output  not  less  than  24,000,000 


TfdE  estimates  of  the  strength  of  the 
Red  Air  Force  have  varied  over  a  very 
wide  field.  The  Soviet  Air  Force  is  not 
an  independent  arm  like  the  United 
States  Air  Force  or  Britain’s  Royal  Air 
Force.  There  is  a  tactical  or  army  air 
force,  organized  in  air  regiments,  divi¬ 
sions  and  corps  and  subordinated  to  the 
local  Army  command,  as  well  as  a  naval 
air  arm,  and  these  two  exist  to  support 
military  and  naval  operations.  The  force 
of  fighters  and  interceptors  for  home  de¬ 
fense,  on  the  other  hand,  comes  under 
the  Air  Defense  Command,  which  in¬ 
cludes  antiaircraft  defense,  while  the 
long-range  bomber  force  comes  under  the 
Strategic  Long-Range  Command,  which 
is  directly  subordinate  to  the  Supreme 
Defense  Council. 

Of  these  the  tactical  air  force  is  the 
most  powerful  and  the  most  experienced, 
since  during  the  war  the  main  task  of 
Soviet  aviation  was  to  support  the  Red 


The  Stalin-3  heavy  tank,  mounting  a  122mm  gun 
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Army  in  battle,  and  production  was  con¬ 
centrated  on  planes  for  this  purpose. 
There  are  more  Soviet  planes  in  this 
force  than  in  any  of  the  others,  and  a 
large  proportion  of  them  are  jet  fighters 
and  fighter -bombers,  such  as  the  MIG-15 
fighter  and  the  Tupolev  twin  jet.  How¬ 
ever  the  Soviet  Government  has  greatly 
developed  its  other  air  forces  and  ex¬ 
panded  the  production  of  the  TU-4  long- 
range  heavy  bomber  and  defense  fighters. 

What  is  the  total  aircraft  strength  of 
the  Soviet  Union?  General  Gruenther 
gave  a  figure  of  20,000  first-line  aircraft 
to  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee  in  March  1952,  adding  that  4,000 
of  the  planes  were  jets. 

According  to  recent  American  esti¬ 
mates,  Russia  produced  18,210  military 
aircraft  in  1952,  as  against  a  United 
States  output  of  9,000  military  planes  in 
that  year  and  an  estimated  12,000  in 
1953.  But  is  an  output  of  18,210  planes 
really  within  the  capacity  of  the  Russian 
aircraft  industry  and  the  available  man¬ 
power  in  it,  and  of  the  Soviet  budget? 
The  answer  may  well  be  that  while  Rus¬ 
sia  has  19,000  military  aircraft,  only 
about  14,000  are  first-line,  and  that 
while  Soviet  production  of  fighters, 
fighter-bombers,  and  elementary  training 
planes  is  undoubtedly  high,  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  long-distance  heavy  bombers  and 
troop  transport  planes  is  low. 

As  to  the  satellite  armies  in  the  West, 
there  is  no  question  at  all  about  their 
incorporation  in  the  Soviet  battle  plan. 
The  sovietization  of  their  staffs  is  now 
complete.  All  the  satellite  armies  have 
large  Soviet  missions  attached  to  them, 
and  send  officers  to  Russia  for  training. 

The  satellite  armies  have  two  serious 
weaknesses  of  which  the  Russians  are 
very  well  aware.  One  is  equipment,  the 
other  is  leadership.  Leadership  is  bad 
because  of  the  ruthless  purging  of  all 
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the  officers  corps  of  “unreliable  ele¬ 
ments.”  Almost  the  whole  of  the  1945 
general  staffs  of  the  satellite  armies  have 
been  compulsorily  retired  or  are  in  exile. 
The  satellite  armies  lack  both  leaders 
and  technical  specialists. 

Realizing  these  weaknesses,  what  plan 
has  Russia  for  using  the  satellite  armies 
in  event  of  war  in  Europe?  It  seems 
clear  that  in  accordance  with  her  de¬ 
fensive  strategy  she  would  use  them  as 
a  cushion  to  take  the  first  shock  of  at¬ 
tack,  and  is  prepared  to  accept  their 
complete  destruction. 

SOVIET  Defense  Minister  Marshal 
Bulganin  must  be  able  to  see  the 
weaknesses  and  problems  of  his  forces. 
Admirable  though  they  may  be  as  sup¬ 
port  for  a  cold  war,  they  are  dispersed 
over  an  enormous  field.  They  stretch 
from  the  Bering  Strait  in  the  East  to 
Helmstedt  in  the  West:  from  the  Arctic 
Circle  in  the  North  to  the  Iran  frontier 
in  the  South.  It  is  true  that  he  has  the 
army  commander’s  dream,  one  hundred 
per  cent  internal  communications  and 
almost  all  the  raw  material  supplies  re¬ 
quired  to  sustain  a  war  machine.  It 
would  be  near  perfection,  if  the  com¬ 
munications  were  efficient,  which  they 
are  not.  Although  much  of  the  war  dam¬ 
age  has  been  repaired,  largely  by  reduc¬ 


ing  the  lines  of  Eastern  Europe  to  single 
track,  the  Russian  railways  are  far  belovt 
Western  and  American  standards  of  ef 
ficiency. 

The  majority  of  Russian  roads,  witl 
the  exception  of  a  few  motorways,  ar« 
of  very  indifferent  quality.  A  new  minis 
ter  for  roads  has  just  been  appointed. 

In  their  1944-45  Western  drive  th 
Soviet  armies  lived  on  the  country  to  j 
considerable  degree.  Today  the  cup 
boards  and  granaries  and  stores  of  Eas: 
ern  Europe  are  bare.  Russia’s  oil  r< 
sources  are  barely  sufficient  to  cover  he 
peacetime  needs,  and  are  not  sufficier 
to  satisfy  the  insatiable  thirst  of  gre; 
motorized  armies. 

The  democratic  defense  system  has  i 
many  weaknesses,  but  so  has  the  Ru 
sian.  Some  of  them  appeared  in  the  la 
war,  and  it  is  probable  that  few  peop 
save  the  military  staff  experts  realfi 
how  near  the  Soviet  armies  came  to  a 
solute,  final  and  complete  defeat.  N| 
could  they  have  carried  out  their  coui 
ter-offensive  without  the  great  volume  » 
war  equipment  placed  at  their  dispos 
by  the  United  States  and  Britain.  T1 
Soviet  General  Staff  has  learned  a  gre 
deal  from  the  1941-1945  campaigns,  ar 
we  can  be  sure  it  is  making  the  me 
strenuous  efforts  to  put  the  lessons  in' 
practice. 


Towed  152mm  gun-howitzer  on  parade  in  Moscow 
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JURING  the  three  years  of  the  Korean  conflict,  flame 
"  was  used  advantageously  by  UN  troops  both  in  the  at- 
ack  and  in  defense.  It  was  used  in  a  number  of  forms 
nd  a  number  of  very  effective  field  expedients  for  using 
:  were  developed  during  the  course  of  the  conflict. 

Perhaps  the  three  most  important  lessons  learned  about 
he  use  of  flame  during  the  three  years  were: 

I  (1)  When  you  use  flame,  be  sure  to  use  enough  of  it. 
'W  example,  one  flame  thrower  will  seldom  do  the  job. 
t  takes  two  or  more  to  make  sure  that  the  target  is  really 
overed.  One  thrower  can  take  over  when  the  first  is  out 
»f  fuel  thus  prolonging  the  effect  of  the  fire  on  the  target. 


(2)  Plan  their  use.  You  must  plan  the  use  of  flame 
weapons,  just  as  you  plan  the  use  of  other  supporting 
weapons.  These  plans  must  include  adequate  quantities 
of  fuel,  servicing  of  the  machines,  orientation  of  operators, 
and  coordination  with  other  supporting  weapons  as  well 
as  the  supported  infantry  unit. 

(3)  Training  in  the  use  of  flame  throwers.  Each  in¬ 
fantry  division  in  Korea  was  authorized  more  than  a 
hundred  flame  throwers  and  would  have  used  more  if  they 
had  been  available.  But  the  infantryman  must  be  trained 
to  use  them;  until  he  is,  he  will  lack  confidence  in  their 
effectiveness. 
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With  the  100-foot  extension  hose  the  operator  can  swing  his  flame-thrower  gun  to  meet  the  enemy  without  moving  fuel  tank 


Emplaced  Flame  Thrower 

25-GALLON  Sponson  fuel  tank 
from  the  M3-4-3  Mechanized  Flame 
Thrower,  a  100-foot  hose  extension,  and 
a  portable  flame  thrower  gun  makes  a 
fine  weapon  to  throw  fire  from  an  em¬ 
placement.  The  entire  assembly,  filled 
with  napalm  fuel,  weighs  about  550  lbs. 
To  get  a  pressure  can  for  use  on  the 
MLR,  holes  for  letting  air  in  and  fuel  out 
were  bored  into  a  QM  gasoline  cap  that 


fits  the  5-gallon  can.  Pressure  is  supplied 
by  a  pressure  bottle  from  the  M2A1 
PFT  passing  the  air  through  a  pressure 
regulator  and  reducing  it  to  28  PSI.  In 
combat  it  was  found  desirable  to  have 
extra  pressure  bottles  on  the  MLR  to  re¬ 
fill  the  tank.  This  is  quieter  than  the 
lightweight  compressor  and  won’t  attract 
enemy  fire.  The  filled  can  of  napalm 
fuel  and  lightweight  compressor  can  be 


hand  carried.  The  2d  Infantry  Division 
used  this  weapon  several  times  and  ii 
each  case  the  enemy  withdrew  in  cor 
fusion.  Normally,  the  main  fuel  tank  i 
placed  in  a  bunker  and  the  hose  exter 
sion  with  gun  run  forward  to  the  gur 
ner’s  “fighting  hole”  ( see  above).  Th 
hose  extension  allows  the  gunner  fre< 
dom  of  movement  to  adjust  his  positio 
to  meet  the  enemy.  t 


Hush  Flare 


AN  illumination  device  that  will  silhouette 
the  enemy  during  a  night  attack  became 
known  as  the  “Hush  Flare.”  It  consists  of  an 
illuminating  grenade,  two  81mm  mortar  metal 
cases  and  a  five-gallon  metal  container.  Holes 
3/ 16-inch  in  diameter  are  bored  in  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  mortar  cases.  Upend  the  two 
cases  in  the  metal  container  and  wedge  them 
tight  with  rocks.  Attach  a  pull  or  trip  wire 
to  the  illuminat¬ 
ing  grenade  and 
wire  it  to  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  con¬ 
tainers.  Squeeze 
the  cotter  key  so 
you’ll  have  “hair 
trigger”  release. 

Now  fill  the  con¬ 
tainer  with  six 
per  cent  napalm. 

When  the  illumi¬ 
nating  grenade  is 
set  off  the  na¬ 
palm  will  be 
heated  and  two 
jets  of  light  will 
stream  out  of  the 
holes  in  the  pro- 
jectile  cases, 
lighting  a  50-yard 
area  for  three- 
quarters  of  an 
hour.  Hush  Flare 
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Bunker  Bomb 

AFIELD  expedient  of  great  value 
to  the  combat  infantryman  is  the 
napalm  satchel  charge  or  “Bunker 
Bomb.”  It  consists  of  a  caliber  .30  or 
.50  machine-gun  cartridge  box,  with 
a  hole  drilled  in  one  end  and  the 
fuze  from  a  WP  grenade  inserted 
through  the  hole  from  the  outside. 
The  body  of  the  WP  grenade  is 
then  screwed  onto  the  fuze  from  the 
inside,  sealing  off  the  hole  (see  be¬ 
low).  The  box  is  filled  with  about 
five  per  cent  napalm  and  the  lid 
fastened  closed,  preferably  by  a  light 
wire.  The  soldier  assaulting  a  dugout 


"Bunker  Bomb”  consists  of  WP  gre¬ 
nade  and  napalm  in  caliber  .50  am¬ 
munition  box.  Release  handle  is  on 
outside  of  box. 


or  bunker  pulls  the  pin  in  the  gr 
nade  fuze  and  heaves  the  box  wit' 
contents  into  the  interior  of  the  fo 

j 

tification.  White  phosphorus  an 
burning  napalm  accompanied  by  i] 
tense  heat  and  choking  smoke  set 
the  inside  of  the  position.  The  31 
Infantry  Regiment,  7th  Division,  i 
sued  four  of  these  charges  per  squa 
and  got  good  results  from  it.  I 
light  weight  makes  it  popular  wit 
the  foot  soldier.  Its  use  does  n< 
destroy  a  bunker  as  a  shaped  char£ 
will  and  thus  these  positions  ca 
later  be  occupied  by  friendly  troop 


Soldier  pulls  the  release  and  throv 
the  bomb  into  the  enemy’s  fortifii 
hole.  Light  weight  makes  it  popul 
in  hill  fighting. 
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ight  Mechanized  Thrower 

'O  assist  the  infantry  in  the  assault  of  enemy 
hilltop  positions,  particularly  the  last  50 
iirds,  Ordnance  and  Chemical  officers  con¬ 
ducted  a  light  mechanized  flame  thrower. 
V^-ton  jeep  was  armor  plated,  its  springs 
inforced,  and  a  25-gallon  Sponson  fuel  tank 
cm  the  M  3-4-3  mechanized  flame  thrower 
jas  installed  opposite  the  driver’s  seat.  A  100- 
iot  length  of  high  pressure  engineer  air  hose 
jas  coupled  to  the  fuel  tank  and  a  portable 
tme  thrower  gun  attached  to  the  other  end 
i  the  hose. 

The  vehicle  would  work  up  a  hill  and  into 
suitable  position  under  the  cover  of  smoke 
id  close-in  weapons  fire.  Then  the  hose 
ould  be  run  out  and  the  flame  aimed  at  the 
iiemy  on  the  top  of  the  hill  (see  cut,  page 
r).  It  gave  the  infantryman  a  25-gallon 
tme  thrower  with  a  50-yard  range,  plus  a 
)0-foot  hose  extension— that  he  didn’t  have  to 
rry  on  his  back!  Later,  a  mechanized  gun 
as  added,  so  flame  could  be  fired  from  the 
hide  while  it  was  moving.  The  flame 
rower  on  this  vehicle  can  be  recharged  with 
full  supply  of  napalm  fuel  and  compressed 
r  within  three  minutes  by  a  trained  crew, 
;ing  the  Chemical  Corps’  standard  M4  Na- 
llm  Servicing  Truck.  Portable  flame  throw- 
s  were  carried  on  the  mechanized  flame 
rowers  to  be  used  by  the  crews  when  the 
ound  was  too  rough  for  jeeps. 

A  similar  armored  vehicle  equipped  with 
I/O  caliber  .30  machine  guns  and  one  57mm 
coilless  rifle  was  constructed  to  help  infantry 
t  across  fire-swept  areas  and  into  key  posi- 
>ns.  Known  as  the  “Infantry  Fighter,”  the 
vv  cost,  low  silhouette,  light  weight  and  great 
oss-country  mobility  made  it  popular. 

lortable  Flame  Thrower 

The  standard  portable  flame  thrower, 
12A1,  was  used  in  the  reduction  of  hill  posi- 
.)ns,  but  its  72  pounds  were  too  much  of  a 
ad  for  regular  use.  Also,  it  was  necessary  to 
duce  the  pressure  regulator  settings  to  275- 
)0  PSI  in  order  that  ROK  soldiers  and  other 
en  of  small  stature  could  operate  the  hand 
ip.  Later  a  lightweight  portable  flame 
rower  was  devised  by  the  Chemical  Officer, 
dorps.  It  was  made  from  the  standard  frame, 
ie  tank  and  gun  group  assembly  from  the 
TAl  flame  thrower.  The  standard  pressure 
ittle  was  replaced  by  a  lightweight  Air  Force 
02  3  -man  life  raft  pressure  bottle.  This 
me  thrower  weighed  40  pounds,  and  had 
range  of  50  yards.  It  was  favored  by  patrols 
id  during  assaults.  The  shortage  in  fuel  is 
'ade  up  by  having  a  fairly  large  number  of 
e  lightweight  flame  throwers  carried  within 
e  squad.  This  flame  thrower  is  a  field  ex- 
dient  and  has  limited  use.  However,  it  does 
>int  the  way  to  development  of  a  flame 
rower  weighing  about  40  pounds. 
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Rear  view  of  "Flaming  Dragon”  reveals  equipment  and  armor  plate. 


The  "Flaming  Dragon”  becomes  an  "Infantry  Fighter”  by  substituting 
recoilless  gun  and  machine  guns  for  flame-throwing  equipment. 
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The  Word  from  the  Schools 


THE  INFANTRY  SCHOOL 

New  Courses 

TIS  has  added  five  new  courses  to  its 
curriculum.  The  addition  for  1954s  school 
year  of  a  Judge  Advocate  General  refresher 
course,  Reserve  Component  Field  Grade 
Officer  refresher  course,  National  Guard 
Officer  Candidate  course,  Judge  advocate 
General  basic  course  and  Wheeled  Vehicle 
Mechanics  course  brings  the  total  number 
of  courses  now  offered  by  the  Infantry 
School  to  27. 

The  two-week  Judge  Advocate  refresher 
course  for  the  JAG  Advanced  Class  is 
scheduled  from  22  March  to  3  April.  It 
will  consist  of  Infantry  instruction  that 
cannot  be  handled  by  the  Judge  Advocate 
General’s  School.  The  instruction  will  in¬ 
clude  atomic  warfare,  battle  indoctrination, 
weapons,  air  transportability  and  combat 
arms  training. 

A  Reserve  Field  Grade  Officer  course  is 
scheduled  from  12-24  April,  and  a  Reserve 
Company  Grade  course  will  be  held  19 
April-1  May.  Each  class  is  authorized  185 
National  Guard  and  25  Reserve  officer  stu¬ 
dents. 

The  National  Guard  Officer  Candidate 
course  will  be  held  from  21  June  to  17  Au¬ 
gust.  Students  will  consist  of  those  selected 
National  Guard  members  seeking  a  com¬ 
mission.  However,  before  being  commis¬ 
sioned,  each  graduate  must  pass  the  Na¬ 
tional  Guard  board. 

Three  basic  Judge  Advocate  General 
classes  are  scheduled.  They  will  be  held 
from  15  March— 8  May;  28  June— 25  Au¬ 
gust;  and  27  September— 22  November. 
The  purpose  of  this  new  course  is  to  pro¬ 
vide  newly  commissioned  JAG  officers  with 
basic  military  training. 

Eleven  classes,  with  an  authorized  en¬ 
rollment  of  50  students  each,  have  been 
scheduled  between  18  January  and  24  Au¬ 
gust  for  the  Wheeled  Vehicle  Mechanics 
course.  It  will  consist  of  wheeled  vehicle 
maintenance  instruction  and  will  also  train 
mechanics  to  repair  the  vehicles  used  by  an 
infantry  regiment. 

7  0,000  Airborne  Soldiers 

The  Airborne  Department  at  TIS  will 
train  10,000  new  airborne  troops  between 
January  and  April.  Class  capacities  through 
2  February  have  been  1,000.  The  first 
class  had  a  total  of  1,200  students.  These 
are  the  largest  classes  conducted  since 
World  War  II. 

The  volunteers  will  come  from  units  of 
the  XVIII  Airborne  Corps  and  82d  Air¬ 
borne  Division  at  Fort  Bragg,  N.  C.;  the 
11th  Airborne  Division  at  Fort  Campbell, 
Ky.,  and  basic  training  camps. 

More  than  100  officers  and  enlisted  men 
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of  the  508th  Airborne  Regimental  Combat 
Team  have  been  assigned  to  special  duty 
as  cadre  and  instructors  in  the  Airborne 
Department  to  assist  in  handling  this  in¬ 
creased  enrollment. 

New  Field  Manual 

Field  Manual  7-30,  “Service  and  Medi¬ 
cal  Companies,  Infantry  Regiment,’’  has 
been  revised  by  The  Infantry  School.  It 
has  been  approved  by  The  Office  of  the 
Chief  of  Army  Field  Forces  and  is  being 
printed.  It  contains  supply  and  medical 
doctrine  adopted  by  the  Army  as  a  result 
of  lessons  learned  in  World  War  II  and 
Korea. 

THE  ARTILLERY  SCHOOL 

Oily  Tube  Decreases  Velocity 

A  particularly  interesting  characteristic 
of  weapon  perfonnance  has  been  observed 
at  service  practices  conducted  at  1  AS  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  several  months:  Without  ex¬ 
ception,  a  decrease  in  muzzle  velocity  oc¬ 
curs  if  firing  is  commenced  through  a  tube 
coated  with  a  film  of  oil. 

The  oil  film  apparently  has  no  appre¬ 
ciable  effect  on  the  muzzle  velocity  at¬ 
tained  by  the  first  round;  since  the  decrease 
develops  with  the  second  and  several  sub¬ 
sequent  rounds.  Following  this  dip,  muz¬ 
zle  velocity  climbs  back  to  the  operating 
level  (where  normal,  random  variations 
from  the  average  muzzle  velocity  occur). 
When  graphed,  the  dip  appears  as  a 
“trough.”  Evidently,  the  number  of  rounds 
in  this  trough  is  proportional  to  the  oil  film 
thickness  in  the  tube  when  the  first  round 
is  fired.  Note:  No  trough  develops  when 
the  tube  is  cleaned  and  swabbed  dry  prior 
to  firing  the  initial  round! 

More  than  a  ballistic  novelty,  the  de¬ 
crease  in  muzzle  velocity  can  have  one  of 
two  detrimental  effects  in  a  precision  regis¬ 
tration:  (1)  In  the  adjustment  phase,  a 
trough  round  (or  rounds)  can  cause  a  false 
bracket,  unknown  both  to  the  observer  and 
FDC.  The  result  is  wasted  time  and  am¬ 
munition,  for  the  effect  is  identical  to  a 
round  missensed  by  the  observer.  (2)  In 
the  fire  for  effect  phase  a  series  of  trough 
rounds  can  invalidate  an  entire  registration. 

★  ★★★★★★★★★★★ 

Artillery  Quotation  of  the  Month 

In  none  of  our  previous  combat  ex¬ 
perience  has  the  value  of  Artillery  been 
greater  both  in  inflicting  losses  on 
hostile  forces  and  in  minimizing  those 
of  our  own  Infantry. 

General  Matthew  B.  Ridgway 
Korea,  September  1951 

★  ★★★★★★★★★★★ 


Experience  data  indicate  that  the  trou; 
occurs  for  all  ranges  and  charges.  Wh 
tests  have  so  far  been  conducted  only  wi 
the  105mm,  155mm  and  8-inch  howitzc, 
—the  trough  has  appeared  with  each 
these  weapons;  although  its  extent  ai 
magnitude  are  diminished  in  the  heav: 
calibers— supporting  troops  of  The  Artille 
Center  are  now  required  to  clean  and  a’ 
tubes  before  the  first  firing  of  the  day. 

Current  plans  of  the  Department 
Gunnery  call  for  similar  tests  to  be  cc- 
ducted  with  a  hot,  oiled  tube. 

i 

Fluorescent  Training  Aids 

Fluorescent  training  aids  are  now  avt 
able  for  general  use  in  classroom  instructi  i 
at  TAS.  Using  essentially  the  same  n 
terials  that  have  been  a  successful  a  I 
popular  advertising  media,  these  visual  a:: 
have  proved  both  readily  conformable  : 
heretofore  difficult  illustrations  and  a  stro. 
stimulus  to  student  interest. 

TAS  uses  fluorescent  materials  in  th?: 
forms,  principally:  Chalk,  paints,  and  tai 
The  first— capable  of  producing  clear,  b 
liant  colors  on  slate  blackboards  and  easn 
adaptable  to  extemporaneous  use  by  I. 
instructor  during  class  is  especially  sti 
ing  and  effective  when  used  in  complicai 
wire  diagrams  and  organizational  cha 
Paints  are  utilized,  in  accordance  with  < 
structor  requirements,  by  the  Training  A' 
Section  for  prepared  aids.  The  tape  is  p 
ticularly  suited  to  diagrammatic  instr 
tion,  such  as  the  presentation  of  tacti 
situations,  and  to  classroom  development 
partially  preconstructed  charts. 

The  materials  are  of  two  types:  Fi 
there  is  the  fluorescent  material  which, 
acting  to  the  ultraviolet  light  in  dayligl 
always  appears  in  vivid  color.  Then,  th1 
is  the  material  which  requires  a  spec 
“black  light”  (i.e.,  ultraviolet)  lamp; 
bring  out  the  color.  Under  ordinary  lfi?i 
ing  conditions,  this  latter  type  appear 
natural  white;  thus,  against  a  white  baj 
ground,  it  is  invisible  until  “black  light’ 
applied. 

Communication  Exercises 

Recent  POI  changes  at  TAS  have  up] 
the  time  allocated  to  communication 
tical  exercises  from  the  previous  20  perc 
to  35  percent  of  the  total  time  provided 
all  communication  instruction. 

Exercises  are  planned  progressively- 
present  different  situations  and  systems 
include  the  field  artillery  firing  batl 
and  battalion,  division  artillery,  FS( 
and  certain  AAA  units  (e.g.,  battal. 
group,  and  the  antiaircraft  operations  (j 
ter).  For  each  exercise,  two  preparat 
steps  are  required:  First,  students  1 
given  a  visual  presentation  of,  and  a  bi 
ing  on,  wire  and  radio  net  positioning. 

COMBAT  FORCES  JOURN' 


RONS  IN  THE  FIRE 


method,  the  mil  relation  fails  if  the  devia¬ 
tion  exceeds  600  mils.  In  such  cases,  i.e., 
when  the  angular  deviation  exceeds  600 
mils— the  sine  values  (rounded  off  to  the 
nearest  tenth)  of  the  acute  angles  of  the 
triangle  formed  by  ( 1 )  the  observer-known 
point  line,  (2)  the  OT  line,  and  (3)  a  per¬ 
pendicular  to  the  OT  line  from  the  known 
point  are  used. 

These  rough  sine  factors  are  listed  below: 


onvertiplane 

The  XV- 1  Convertiplane,  the  first  military  aircraft  of  this  type  ever  built,  is 
joint  development  of  the  Air  Force,  Army  Transportation  Corps  and  McDon- 
dl  Aircraft  Corporation.  It  embodies  a  completely  new  concept  of  flight 
lown  as  the  “unloaded  rotor”  principle— a  machine  equipped  with  a  rotor  for 
:rtical  flight  and  wings  and  propeller  for  forward  flight. 

The  XV- 1  is  designed  to  carry  three  passengers  or  two  litter  patients  and 
edic^l  attendant  in  addition  to  the  pilot.  The  craft  is  approximately  30  feet 
ng,  ten  feet  high  and  spans  26  feet  in  width. 


Angular  deviation  in  mils 
(Angles  are  rounded  off  to 
the  nearest  100  mils  before 
determining  sine  factors) 
100-600 
700 
800 
900 
1000 
1100 
1200 
1300-1600 


Rough  Sine 
Factor 


.1-6 

.6 

.7 

.8 

.8 

.9 

.9 

1.0 


sual  presentation  is  accomplished  by 
eans  of  a  terrain-board  display  or  by  an 


shift  and  change  in  distance  when  angular 
deviation  exceeds  600  mils.  Senior  artillery 
tual  walk-through  of  pre-established  field  officers  will  immediately  recognize  them  as 
stallations.  The  next  step— usually  a  the  old  obliquity  factors, 
ap  exercise  in  the  classroom  or  at  the  When  reliable  grid  or  polar  coordinates 
oblem  site— consists  of  planning  the  tac-  cannot  be  determined,-  shifting  from  a 
:al  exercise,  to  include  specific  instruc-  known  point  is  the  best  method  of  obtain¬ 
ing  precise  target  location.  Flowever,  when 
computing  the  lateral  shift  necessary  in  this 


ms  for  reconnaissance,  selection  of  posi- 
ms,  and  other  pertinent  items. 

For  a  particular  exercise,  students  are 
dtially  assigned  a  specific  duty  and  are 
ten  rotated  through  various  positions 
rom  wireman  to  commanding  officer)  as 
ie  problem  progresses  from  phase  to 
lase;  students  are  graded  on  their  per- 
'rmance  in  each  phase.  Thus,  the  student 
its  into  practice  under  field  conditions 
jie  knowledge  gained  from  classroom  in¬ 
ruction;  of  particular  importance,  he  be- 
>mes  intimately  acquainted  with  the  ca- 
ibilities  and  limitations  of  equipment,  the 
roblem  of  how  and  where  to  employ  avail- 
)le  equipment,  the  need  for  first  and  sec- 
id  echelon  maintenance,  and  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  field  expedients. 

Normally  given  near  the  close  of  instruc- 
on  to  insure  that  students  have  been  thor- 
ighly  trained  in  equipment,  procedure, 
curity  and  systems  employed,  communi- 
ition  tactical  exercises  are  an  integral  part 
'  both  general  and  communication  spe- 
alist  courses  at  TAS.  It  is  recognized 
iat,  in  addition  to  crystallizing  classroom 
aching,  these  exercises  enable  the  student 
•  work  with  personnel  of  varying  degrees 

skill;  and  to  gain  experience  in  leader- 
lip,  initiative,  and  the  imaginative  appli- 
ition  of  theory. 

o ugh  Sine  Factors 

Adjuncts  to  accuracy  in  observed  fire, 
>ugh  sine  factors  provide  a  rapid,  easy  solu- 
on  to  the  problem  of  computing  lateral 
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The  procedure— for  computing  the  lat¬ 
eral  shift  and  the  change  in  distance  when 
the  angular  deviation  exceeds  600  mils— is 
simple.  To  compute  the  lateral  shift,  the 
observer-known  point  distance  is  multiplied 
by  the  rough  sine  factor  for  the  angle  of 
deviation  at  the  OP.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  change  in  distance  along  the  OT  line 
is  determined  in  two  steps:  First,  the 
observer-known  point  distance  is  multi¬ 
plied  by  the  rough  sine  factor  of  the  angle 
at  the  known  point;  this  gives  the  distance 
from  the  observer  to  the  point  on  the  OT 
line  (“B,”  in  the  illustration  below)  where 
the  perpendicular  from  the  known  point 
intersects  the  OT  line.  The  computed  seg¬ 
ment  of  the  OT  distance  (“OB,”  in  the 


LATERAL  SHIFT 

Sin  900  mils  =  Approx  0.8  (rough  sine) 
Sin  900  —  Lateral  shift 

2000 

Lateral  Shift  —  2000  x  Sin  900 

=  2000  x  0.8  -  1600 
Lateral  Shift:  From  BP,  LI  600 


CHANGE  IN  DISTANCE 

Sin  700  mils  =  Approx  0.6  (rough  sine) 
Sin  700  =  OB 

2000 

OB  =  2000  x  Sin  700 
=  2000  x  0.6 
=  1200 
Then: 

Change  in  distance  =  OT  dist  —  OB 
=  2400  —  1200 
=  1200 

Change  in  distance:  Add  1200 
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CAREER  MANAGEMENT  AND  YOUR  FUTURE 


THIS  is  the  seventh  in  the  series  of  articles  on  Career  Management  and  how  it  serves  yc. 

If  you  have  anv  comment  or  questions  on  this  series  please  feel  entirely  free  to  write  tj 
editors  or  Career  Management  Division. 


Civilian  School  Program 


ARMY  officers  are  in  training  in  civilian 
colleges  and  universities  and  in  in¬ 
dustry  throughout  the  United  States.  In 
the  colleges  and  universities  two  pro¬ 
grams  exist,  the  long  courses  and  the 
short  courses:  the  long  courses  normally 
extend  from  nine  to  twenty-four  months; 
the  short  courses,  five  months  or  less. 

The  purpose  of  the  Army  graduate 
education  program  in  the  long  courses  is 
to  augment  training  conducted  in  serv¬ 
ice  schools  in  order  to  provide  a  limited 
number  of  officers  with  specialized 
knowledge  in  scientific  fields  which  will 
make  them  capable  of  working  with 
civilian  scientists  and  directing  research 
and  development  in  military  fields,  and 
in  social  sciences  that  will  enable  them 
to  cope  with  the  political  and  economic 
problems  with  which  the  Army  is  con¬ 
cerned.  Essential  language  and  area 
training  is  offered  with  a  view  to  assign¬ 
ment  to  duties  in  which  a  knowledge  of 
these  languages  is  essential,  as  for  ex¬ 
ample,  intelligence  type  assignments. 
Annually,  a  few  officers  are  enrolled  for 
graduate  work  in  various  academic  fields 
preparatory  to  their  assignment  as  in¬ 
structors  at  the  United  States  Military 
Academy. 

Training  in  short  courses  is  usually 
in  very  limited  and  specialized  fields  and 
provides  the  officer  with  training  essen¬ 
tial  for  a  particular  assignment. 

To  be  eligible  for  graduate  training  in 
long  courses  officers  must  meet  these  re¬ 
quirements:  be  Regular  Army;  be  not 
over  thirty-five  years  of  age  (waiver  may 
be  granted  where  circumstances  war¬ 
rant);  have  an  acceptable  undergraduate 
record,  and  usually  have  acquired  a 
bachelor’s  degree  or  have  completed  sub¬ 
stantially  the  requirements  for  that  de¬ 
gree;  agree  to  serve  a  minimum  of  four 
years  after  the  completion  of  his  grad¬ 
uate  studies. 

Regular  officers  of  the  combat  arms 
may  apply  for  civil  schooling  in  long 
courses,  normally  on  the  master’s  de¬ 
gree  level,  in  fields  of  the  physical  sci¬ 
ences  (for  example,  nuclear  physics, 
guided  missiles,  electronics,  etc.),  which 
courses  usually  run  twenty-four  months, 
and  in  fields  of  the  social  sciences  (in¬ 


ternational  relations,  psychology,  busi¬ 
ness  administration,  journalism,  etc.), 
which  courses  normally  run  for  a  period 
of  twelve  to  twenty-one  months.  In  very 
exceptional  cases,  training  is  on  the  doc¬ 
torate  level. 

An  officer  may  list  in  his  application 
two  or  more  subject  matter  fields  in 
which  he  desires  graduate  training,  and 
may  state  his  preference  of  institutions. 
Applications  may  be  forwarded  at  any 
time  to  The  Adjutant  General,  ATTN : 
AGG-ES.  Applications  are  kept  on  file 
in  Civil  Schools  Section,  Education  and 
Specialist  Training  Branch,  Career  Man¬ 
agement  Division,  Office  of  The  Ad- 
jutant  General,  and  are  considered  when¬ 
ever  selections  are  made  to  enter  offi¬ 
cers  in  school  to  fill  requirements  in  sub¬ 
jects  of  the  officer’s  choice. 

Regular  officers  of  the  technical  and 
administrative  services  may  apply  for 
long  courses  to  their  respective  career 


The  appropriate  regulations  concern¬ 
ing  the  civil  schooling  program  are,  for 
long  courses: 

o 

SR  350-230-1,  Training  of  Military  Per¬ 
sonnel  at  Civilian  Institutions 

SR  350-20-1,  Selection,  Administration, 
and  Assignments  for  Officer  Students 

SR  350-230-50,  Training  at  Civilian 
Law  Schools 

SR  350-230-52,  Civil  Schooling  for  Reg¬ 
ular  Army  Officers  of  Armor,  Artillery,  and 
Infantry 

SR  350-380-1,  Foreign  Area  Specialist 
Training 

SR  350-230-55,  Civilian  Education  for 
Regular  Army  Transportation  Officers 

SR  350-70-1,  Industrial  Mobilization 
Training  Program 

For  short  courses: 

SR  350-230-65,  Psychological  Warfare 
Course  at  Civilian  Educational  Institutions 
for  Army  Officers 

SR  350-20-1,  Selection,  Administration, 
and  Assignments  for  Officer  Students 

Circular  10,  dated  13  Feb  53,  Advanced 
Management  d  raining  of  Officers 

Additional  information  regarding  civil 
schooling  may  be  obtained  by  writing  The 
Adjutant  General,  Washington  25,  D.  C., 
ATTN:  Civil  Schools  Section,  Education 
and  Specialist  Training  Branch,  Career 
Management  Division. 
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management  branches.  Specific  subje- 
in  which  officers  will  be  trained  by  t: 
technical  and  administrative  services  rr , 
be  obtained  from  the  service. 

All  regular  tuition  and  fees  requii: 
by  a  university  are  paid  under  An , 
contract  with  the  university.  In  ad 
tion,  up  to  $80  reimbursement  per  fis 
year  is  allowed  each  officer  for  the  p 
chase  of  textbooks  and  expendable  si 
plies  used  in  his  courses.  Where  a  the': 
is  required,  reimbursement  up  to  $ 
is  allowed  to  cover  costs  of  typing  a: 
other  expenses  incurred  in  its  prepa, 
tion. 


UPON  completion  of  long  courses,  ed 
officer  is  required  to  serve  in  a  ufi 
nation  assignment  in  the  field  of  * 
training  for  a  period  of  approximate 
three  years  on  Department  of  the  Ar; 
staff,  headquarters  of  continental  a: 
averseas  armies,  and  major  commai 
and  installations. 

Regular  and  EAD  officers  of  the  cci 
bat  arms  and  of  the  technical  and  admi 
istrative  services  who  desire  training  : 
short  courses  in  educational  institute 
or  in  industry  may  apply  to  their  car’ 
management  branches.  Previous  colE 
training  is  not  a  prerequisite.  A  list' 
subjects  in  which  the  Department  of 
Army  is  desirous  of  training  officers! 
short  courses  is  published  from  time1 
time  in  letters  and  directives. 

At  the  present  time  short  courses'! 
Psychological  Warfare  and  in  Advanc 
Management  are  offered  to  officers.  1 
Psychological  Warfare  course  is  c: 
ducted  twice  a  year,  in  February  it 
September,  at  Georgetown  Univers. 
and  extends  for  a  period  of  16  wee 
Officers  in  the  grades  of  first  lieutem 
through  colonel  are  eligible. 

The  Advanced  Management  Progi 
is  conducted  twice  a  year:  in  Febru 
and  September  at  Harvard  Univer 
for  a  period  of  13  weeks,  and  in  Ma 
and  October  at  the  University  of  Pi; 
burgh  for  a  period  of  9  weeks.  OffD 
in  the  grades  of  lieutenant  colonel  i\ 
higher  are  eligible  for  the  Pittsbu 
course.  For  the  Harvard  course  oi 
colonels  and  general  officers  are  eligib 
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The  Month’s  Books 


FATE  AND  GENERAL  TRUSCOTT 
OMMAND  MISSIONS:  A  Personal  Story.  By  Lt. 
Gen.  L.  K.  Truscott,  Jr.  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co., 
New  York.  570  Pages;  Maps;  Index;  $7.50. 

I  stated  recently  in  these  pages  in  a  sum- 
lary  of  the  memoirs  by  senior  World  War 
!  commanders,  that  General  Truscott  had 
ot  been  heard  from.  He  has  been  heard 
om  now,  and  the  repercussions  are  likely 
>  echo  around  in  military  circles  for  some 
me. 

This  is  not  to  imply  that  General  Trus- 
)tt  has  written  a  primarily  sensational  and 
mtroversial  book,  but  interspersed  in  his 
ell-written  “personal  story,”  as  he  calls 
,  are  some  extremely  frank  expressions 
■  opinion  concerning  many  of  his  fellow 
ficers. 

The  author  starts  off  by  saying  that  “luck 
ays  a  part  in  the  life  of  every  man,”  and 
is  evident  that  he  realizes  that  Fate  did 
m  no  harm  when  he  was  assigned  as  a 
irps  GB  in  1941  under  a  chief  of  staff 
hom  he  had  never  met  before— one  Colo- 
;1  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower.  It  of  course 
ok  something  more  that  luck  to  work 
o  from  that  assignment  to  the  job  of  an 
my  commander  before  the  end  of  1944. 
His  first  overseas  assignment  was  one 
at  is  not  generally  known:  senior  Amer- 
in  officer  on  Lord  Louis  Mountbatten’s 
iff.  Mountbatten  was  chief  of  the  Com- 
ned  Operations  setup  which  included 
e  Commandos  and  amphibious  training 
general.  He  was  also  believed  to  be  in 
le  to  command  the  invasion  of  Europe 
a  a  rather  peculiar  lateral  command  basis 
hich  would  control  the  assault  phase  on 
<1  beaches  as  a  separate  operation  from 
e  follow-up  phases. 

Truscott,  never  having  been  in  combat 
d  with  no  knowledge  of  amphibious 
"erations,  had  some  qualms  about  his 
i'W  assignment,  qualms  which  were  not 
ilped  by  General  Marshall’s  greeting: 
ou  are  an  older  man  than  I  wanted  for 
'is  assignment,”  or  General  Eisenhower’s 
‘mment:  “You  can  learn,  can’t  you?” 

At  the  Dieppe  raid,  Truscott  was  the 
iiior  of  about  sixty  American  officers  and 
irn  who  participated  or  were  “observers.” 
j“  wrote  his  wife:  “I  will  have  to  admit 
1 3t  I  have  seen  war— and  have  been  in 
;nger— and  have  seen  men  die  on  land, 

:  sea,  in  the  sky.” 

A  point  of  considerable  professional  in¬ 
vest  is  that  there  was,  at  the  time,  con- 
iierable  opposition  to  raiding.  Although 
discussion  applied  specifically  to  cross- 
aannel  raids,  the  arguments  were  not 
Appropriate  to  any  static  ground  situa- 
;n  preceding  an  offensive.  The  argu- 
“nts  in  favor  of  raids  included  harassing 
A  enemy,  getting  identifications,  forcing 
A  enemy  to  reveal  his  dispositions  and 
2  capabilities,  and  keeping  our  troops 
ensive-minded.  In  the  1942  situation 
:  British  naval  officer  pointed  out  that 
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while  we  were  training  our  forces  by  means 
of  raids,  we  were  also  training  the  enemy, 
and  had  this  to  say:  “The  Germans  wel¬ 
come  these  raids,  for  nothing  shows  up 
weakness  in  the  defense  more  than  an  at¬ 
tack  with  a  very  limited  objective.  Every 
time  we  find  a  weak  spot  on  the  enemy’s 
coast  we  point  out  his  weakness,  and  there 
is  ample  evidence  that  he  has  taken  and 
is  taking  full  advantage  of  this  informa¬ 
tion  ...” 

Truscott,  with  the  help  of  General  Pat¬ 
ton,  got  a  sub-task  force  command  for  the 
North  African  invasion.  He  then  became 
Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  to  Eisenhower,  and 
as  such  was  closely  associated  with  the 
controversial  operations  which  resulted  in 
the  relief  of  several  senior  commanders. 

As  commander  successively  of  the  Bd 
Division,  VI  Corps,  and  Fifth  Army,  Trus¬ 
cott  was  a  key  commander  in  Sicily,  Sal¬ 
erno,  Anzio,  Southern  France,  and  in  the 

★  ★★★★★★★★★★★ 

LINES  FROM  A  NEW  BOOK 

The  orientation  lecture  of  Captain 
Gerald  Russell,  born  in  County 
Kerry,  who  commanded  a  troop  of 
the  3d  Cavalry  on  the  frontier  in 
the  post-Civil  War  years: 

“Young  Min !  I  conghratulate  yiz 
on  bein  assigned  to  moi  thrupe,  be- 
cos  praviously  to  dis  toime,  I  venture 
to  say  that  moi  thrupe  had  had  more 
villins,  loyars,  teeves,  scoundrhils 
and,  I  moight  say,  dam  murdhrers 
than  enny  udder  thrupe  in  de 
United  States  Ormy.  I  want  yiz  to 
pay  sthrict  attintion  to  jooty — and 
not  become  dhrunken  vagabonds, 
wandhrin  all  over  the  face  of  God’s 
Chreashun,  spindin  ivry  cint  of  yur 
pay  with  low  bum-mers.  Avoide  all 
timptashuns,  loikwoise  all  discipa- 
shuns,  so  that  in  toime  yez  kin 
become  non-commissioned  offizurs; 
yez’ll  foind  yer  captin  a  very  laynent 
man  and  very  much  given  to  layn- 
ency,  fur  Oi  niver  duz  toi  no  man 
up  bee  der  tumbs  unless  he  duz  bee 
late  for  a  roll-call.  Sarjint,  dismiss 
de  detachment.” 

The  good  captain  was  at  times 
disappointed  in  the  results: 

“I  decleer  to  GodTmoity!  The 
base  ingratoichude  of  dem  wearies 
(his  name  for  the  enlisted  men)  of 
moine  is  perfidy  ’stonishin !  .  .  .  they 
hev  just  smashed  a  bran  new  skillit 
over  my  nice  first  Sarjint’s  head’n  all 
becoz  dey  didn’t  hev  enough  toe-ma- 
tusses  in  dere  God-dam  supe!” 

MAJ.  GEN.  JOHN  K.  HERR 

The  Story  of  the  U.  S.  Cavalry 
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final  offensive  in  Italy.  During  much  of 
this  time,  his  immediate  superior  was 
General  Mark  Clark. 

Truscott  pays  tribute  to  Clark’s  “per¬ 
sonal  charm,”  and  great  ability  as  an  exe¬ 
cutive  and  administrator,  but  he  is  highly 
critical  of  some  of  his  tactical  plans  and 
decisions.  An  example  is  his  opinion  as  to 
the  change  in  orders  during  the  Anzio 
breakout:  “There  has  never  been  any  doubt 
in  my  mind  that  had  General  Clark  held 
loyally  to  General  Alexander’s  instructions, 
had  he  not  changed  the  direction  of  my 
attack  to  the  northwest  on  May  26th,  the 
strategic  objective  of  Anzio  would  have 
been  accomplished  in  full.  To  be  first  in 
Rome  was  poor  compensation  for  this  lost 
opportunity.” 

He  is  equally  frank  about  the  “cosdy 
failure”  of  the  36th  Infantry  Division’s  at¬ 
tempt  to  cross  the  Rapido.  As  the  pub¬ 
lishers  say:  “Truscott  is  ruggedly  honest  in 
what  he  says  about  the  other  generals  with 
whom  he  served.”  There  will  inevitably 
be  readers  who  will  disagree  with  his 
opinions  or  the  desirability  of  his  express¬ 
ing  them. 

It  is  rather  odd  that  what  will  probably 
be  the  last  two  books  published  by  World 
War  II  army  commanders  should  be  exact 
opposites  as  to  method.  General  Krueger’s 
recent  From  Down  Under  to  Nippon  was 
so  precisely  limited  to  the  story  of  his  Sixth 
Army  that  much  of  it  might  have  been 
written  by  an  able  historian  who  had  never 
seen  the  Sixth  Army.  General  Truscott’s 
book,  as  has  been  indicated,  is  full  of  his 
personality. 

It  is  unfortunate  that,  as  the  author 
says,  “separation  from  personal  records  and 
pressure  of  other  work”  made  necessary  two 
pages  of  errata,  and  even  they  do  not  cover 
a  considerable  number  of  other  errors,  most 
of  which,  it  seems,  could  have  been  caught 
by  the  publishers,  particularly  considering 
the  price  put  on  the  book.— Maj.  Gen. 
H.  W.  Blakeley. 

THE  PROBLEM  OF  NEW  WEAPONS 
IDEAS  AND  WEAPONS.  By  I.  B.  Holley,  Jr.  Yale 

University  Press,  1953.  222  Pages;  Index; 

$3.75. 

The  subtitle  of  this  book:  “Exploita¬ 
tion  of  the  Aerial  Weapon  by  the  United 
States  During  World  War  I;  A  Study  in 
the  Relationship  of  Technological  Advance, 
Military  Doctrine,  and  the  Development 
of  Weapons,”  gives  a  clue  to  its  content  and 
purpose.  The  author  served  as  a  histori¬ 
cal  officer  for  the  Air  Force  at  Wright 
Field  during  the  last  part  of  World  War  II. 
This  sharpened  his  insight  into  the  rela¬ 
tionship  of  ideas  and  weapons  and  con¬ 
vinced  him  that  our  country  can  no  longer 
afford  to  follow  haphazard  and  unsystem¬ 
atic  methods  in  weapons  development. 

The  subject  chosen  is  a  good  one.  The 
air  weapon  was  a  comparatively  new  de- 
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Considering  its  size  and  scope,  the  war  in  Korea  has  probably  received  closer 
editorial  attention  than  any  other  conflict  in  history.  Few  wars  have  had 
so  many  controversial  features,  including  public  debate  on  the  strategy  and 
tactics.  But  up  to  now  there  hasn’t  been  a  thoughtful,  factual  analysis  of 
the  major  aspects  of  the  whole  operation.  Substitute  for  Victory  ($3.00), 
by  John  Dille,  who  covered  Korea  for  Life  magazine,  helps  fill  this  need. 
Dille  believes  that  the  war  in  Korea  had  to  be  fought,  just  as  the  truce  was  wise 
and  necessary.  He  summarizes  the  many  tactical  benefits  which  accrued  to  our 
armed  forces  as  a  result  of  Korean  fighting  and  since  he  feels  that  we  could  not 
have  decisively  defeated  Communism  in  that  theater,  the  MacArthur  theory  was 
wrong.  Dille  has  sought  objectivity  and  to  avoid  emotionalism,  with  consider¬ 
able  success. 

Those  of  you  who  have  been  reading  the  bits  and  snatches  of  Major  General 
William  F.  Dean’s  personal  experiences  as  a  prisoner  in  Korea  which  have 
been  appearing  in  The  Saturday  Evening  Post  will  be  happy  that  his  com¬ 
plete  story  will  appear  in  book  form  in  May.  Tentative  price  is  $5.00.  Our 
book  service  will  stock  the  book. 


Nancy  Shea  has  just  come  out  with  a  new  edition  of  her  famous  The  Army 
Wife  ($3.50),  which  will  be  welcomed  in  many  quarters.  She  reports  that 
the  book  has  been  extensively  rewritten  to  meet  present-day  conditions.  New 
sections  cover  Army  life  not  only  in  the  U.  S.,  but  at  overseas  stations  as 
well.  Likewise,  there  is  much  advice  for  the  wives  of  NCOs  and  other  en¬ 
listed  personnel. 


You  who  read  the  papers  know  what  a  tough  job  our  Civil  Defense  people 
have  had  in  getting  the  public  interested  in  essential  defense  measures.  The 
mayor  in  my  town  has  publicly  stated  that  he  feels  that  CD  funds  are 
wasted.  I  think  I  can  change  his  attitude  by  sending  him  a  copy  of  Philip 
Wylie’s  new  novel  Tomorrow  ($3.50),  which,  in  addition  to  being  a  fine 
job  of  writing  and  an  excellent  story,  is  one  of  the  most  alarming  books  of 
recent  months.  It’s  alarming,  because  he  is  writing  with  the  present-day 
American  people  and  their  lethargy  concerning  harsh  realities  of  atomic  warfare 
very  much  in  mind. 


Through  our  Combat  Forces  Book  Service,  we  make  available  the  books  we 
think  our  readers  need  and  want  at  the  best  possible  prices.  Just  last  week, 
we  were  able  to  make  a  deal  which  we  hope  many  of  our  readers  will  wel¬ 
come.  We  were  able  to  obtain  a  modest  number  of  the  popular  Thomdike- 
Barnhart  Dictionary,  in  the  thumb-indexed  edition,  which  we  can  sell  to 
our  members  at  a  greatly  reduced  price  for  a  limited  time.  This  dictionary 
retails  at  $3.75,  and  until  we  sell  out  the  60  copies  we  have,  we  can  offer 
them  at  $2.25  plus  the  usual  25-cent  mailing  and  handling  charge.  Since 
we  can’t  get  more  of  these  at  this  special  price,  we’ll  have  to  handle  the 
orders  on  a  first-come,  first-served  basis.  We  can  honestly  say  that  this  is 
the  best  dictionary  buy  we’ve  had. 


One  of  the  more  absorbing  books  of  the  current  season  is  called  The  Book 
of  Famous  Escapes  ($4.95),  edited  by  Eric  Williams,  famed  author  of  and 
participator  in  The  Wooden  Horse  escape  of  World  War  II.  Certainly, 
Williams  is  fully  qualified  as  an  escape  expert,  which  makes  it  all  the 
more  interesting  to  read  his  selections  of  the  most  exciting  and  famous 
escapes  in  history.  These  fantastic  and  breathtaking  accounts  start  with 
John  Gerard’s  escape  from  the  Tower  of  London  in  1597  and  run  through 
a  total  of  eighteen  including  seven  unusual  escape  accounts  from  World 
War  II.  Two  of  the  most  interesting  concern  Casanova’s  escape  over  the 
rooftops  of  Venice  back  in  1756,  and  the  exploits  of  the  indomitable  Win¬ 
ston  S.  Churchill  when  he  escaped  from  the  Boers  in  1901.— r.f.c. 
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velopment  in  World  War  I.  Since  we  d 
not  enter  the  struggle  until  1917,  oi 
might  assume  that  the  United  States  wou 
be  in  a  position  to  profit  by  the  experien 
of  the  other  belligerents  and  lead  the  w; 
in  exploiting  the  full  potential  of  the  j 
weapon.  We  prided  ourselves  on  our  m 
chanical  skill  and  manufacturing  facilitii 
Yet  the  record  we  compiled  in  1917-19 
in  the  matter  of  producing  effective  coi 
bat  aircraft  is  a  sorry  one  indeed.  Tod 
we  are  in  a  position  in  relation  to  t. 
guided  missile  which  is  similar  to  that 
the  airplane  in  1914.  Like  a  great  ma: 
other  citizens,  Mr.  Holley  is  concern 
that  we  shall  do  a  better  job  of  develc 
ing  these  and  other  new  weapons  than  v 
did  with  aircraft  35  years  ago. 

The  story  of  our  effort  to  exploit  ti: 
air  weapon  in  1917-1918  can  be  brier 
told.  Without  a  clear  idea  of  what  ki|| 
of  planes  were  required  and  for  what  pi 
pose,  we  nontheless  set  out  to  build  i 
vast  air  armada.  We  lacked  adequate  st 
machinery  to  estimate  future  needs  and 
acquire  accurate  information  about  te< 
nical  changes  which  were  taking  place  3 
European  aircraft  development.  Since  t: 
Signal  Corps  had  been  in  charge  of  av- 
tion  in  the  LI.  S.  Army,  we  leaned  in  ft 
direction  of  reconnaissance  aircraft.  W,i 
a  sublime  faith  that  “individuals”  coi: 
solve  aircraft  design  and  procurement  pr 
lems,  we  sent  many  missions  to  Eure,; 
whose  frequent  suggestions  for  changes!- 
design  drove  constructors  crazy.  Not  bei; 
able  to  keep  up  with  the  rapid  obsol. 
cense  of  designs  and  power  plants,  i 
were  limited  at  the  end  of  the  war  to  tu 
ing  out  obsolete  observation  planes  wh,t 
Pershing  begged  us  to  keep  in  the  Uni: 
States.  We  were  on  the  track  of  someth  | 
promising  in  the  Liberty  engine,  but  ji 
war  ended  before  we  gained  anything  fr;i 
its  development.  Then,  true  to  form,  < 
allowed  our  painfully  built-up  techni,i 
agencies  to  dissolve,  with  an  almost  cq 
plete  loss  of  their  specialized  knowlen; 
and  know-how. 

Looking  back  on  this  frustrating  m 
expensive  experience,  Mr.  Holley  dn1 
the  following  conclusions:  (1)  Maxim: 
exploitation  of  new  weapons  requires  i: 
understanding  by  the  military  of  the  n 
for  superior  weapons  and  for  doctri: 
governing  their  employment.  (2)  Our  1 
ure  to  formulate  requirements  and  << 
trines  for  the  air  weapon  stemmed  fi: 
faulty  organization.  (3)  Our  substitut1 
of  quantity  for  quality  as  an  objective, 
aircraft  production  stemmed  from  i£< 
ranee  of  the  nature  of  the  air  war  in  Eur<j< 
(4)  A  systematic,  objective,  and  continu 
flow  of  information  to  all  echelons  was' 
quired  so  that  decisions  on  matters  of' 
sign,  armament  and  employment  coulc 
made  intelligently.  (5)  Decisions  in  hi 
ly  technical  fields  which  were  made 1 
the  basis  of  “opinions,  memory,  perse 
experience,  or  emotional  bias”  led  onl) 
failure. 

What  Mr.  Holley  is  asking  for  are  o: 
ations  research  and  analysis  to  go  h1 
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Since  the  dawn  of  history,  great  military  leaders  have 
been  ardent  students  of  military  science  and  tactics. 
Alexander,  Caesar,  Napoleon,  Nelson,  Washington, 
Lee,  Grant,  Pershing,  Marshall,  Eisenhower,  Halsey, 
King,  and  all  the  others  you  could  name  — have  been 
guided  and  influenced  by  military  history  —  have 
kept  themselves  informed  by  intelligent  reading. 
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A  Source  Book  of  Custeriana 

by  COLONEL  W.  A.  GRAHAM,  USA,  Retired 

For  more  than  75  years,  the  battle  of  the  Little 
Big  Horn  has  provided  a  rich  field  for  contro¬ 
versy  among  military  historians.  Scores  of  writ¬ 
ers  have  tried  to  unravel  the  story  and  explain 
exactly  what  did  happen  on  that  fateful  after¬ 
noon  of  June  25th,  1876,  when  General  Custer 
and  five  companies  of  the  7th  U.S.  Cavalry  were 
annihilated  by  Sitting  Bull’s  hordes. 

Recognizing  the  need  for  a  carefully  docu¬ 
mented  book  that  would  impartially  present  all 
of  the  original  and  authentic  source  material,  Col. 
Graham  has  assembled  a  fascinating  and  com¬ 
plete,  historically  accurate  account  of  Custer’s 
last  battle.  It  is  virtually  indispensable  to  the 
serious  follower  of  military  science. 

Retail  price  $10.00  FREE  fo  new  members 
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Decisive  Battles  of  the  U.S. A. 

By  Major-General  J.  F.  C.  FULLER 

Out  of  print  for  years,  this  famous  classic 
has  now  been  reprinted  for  members  of 
the  Military  Science  Book  Club.  An  inter¬ 
nationally  known  strategist  gives  an  ab¬ 
sorbing  account  of  each  of  the  22  battles 
that  affected  American  history  from  the 
Battle  of  Trenton  to  the  Meuse-Argonne. 
The  strategy  of  opposing  armies  is  skill¬ 
fully  analyzed  and  each  battle’s  historical 
consequences  clearly  traced.  Brilliant  syn¬ 
opses  of  each  campaign  and  the  intervening 
peace  periods  make  this  actually  an  indis¬ 
pensable  military  history  of  the  United 
States.  Illustrated  with  29  maps  and  battle 

Plans.  Retail  price  $6.50 

To  new  members  only  $4.75 
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in  hand  with  weapons  employment,  tactics, 
and  military  leadership.  The  scientist  must 
try  to  understand  the  problems  of  employ¬ 
ing  weapons  in  practice,  but  on  the  other 
hand  professional  military  leaders  must 
not  insist  on  employing  obsolete  weapons 
simply  because  they  have  become  accus¬ 
tomed  to  them  in  the  past.  One  might 
add  that  it  would  be  helpful  to  have  a 
realistic  statement  of  what  our  national 
objectives  might  be  in  a  wfar  with  super¬ 
destructive  weapons. — H.  A.  DeWeerd. 

beginnings  of  the  ineffective  soldier 

PSYCHIATRY  AND  MILITARY  MANPOWER  POL¬ 
ICY.  A  Reappraisal  of  the  Experience  in 

World  War  II.  By  Eli  Ginsberg,  John  L. 

Herma,  and  Sol  W.  Ginsberg,  M.D.  Columbia 

University  Press,  1953.  66  Pages;  $2.00. 

This  little  book,  the  first  of  the  “Human 
Resources  Studies”  by  the  staff  of  the  Con¬ 
servation  of  Human  Resources  Project  of 
the  Columbia  University  School  of  Busi¬ 
ness,  contains  nothing  that  is  new.  But  it 
may  play  a  significant  role  in  defining  the 
role  of  military  psychiatry:  what  it  can  and 
cannot  do.  It  is  concerned  with  changes 
in  the  psychiatric  “theories”  which  affected 
personnel  and  manpower  policies  in  World 
War  II.  It  is  based  on  the  current  “reflec¬ 
tions”  of  a  representative  group  of  about 
53  psychiatrists  who  were  involved  in  mili¬ 
tary  psychiatry  during  that  period.  Three 
major  topics  are  evaluated:  the  significance 
of  the  screening  figures  which  indicated 
that  about  one  million  men  were  rejected, 
attempts  to  determine  “why  men  break,” 
and  comparisons  of  military  service  with 
civilian  life. 

Many  of  the  psychiatrists  have  changed 
their  minds  about  what  they  originally 
thought  was  important.  The  conclusions 
are  familiar  ones: 

Screening  procedures  eliminated  too 
many  men  because  “potential  breakdown” 
could  not  be  accurately  estimated.  So  now, 
only  those  who  are  obviously  unsuitable 
are  screened  out. 

There  was  too  much  emphasis  on  “clini¬ 
cal  concepts”  during  World  War  II;  now 
it  is  recognized  that  the  position  a  soldier 
occupies,  its  “stresses  and  supports,”  are 
equally  important. 

Psychiatrists  were  “uncertain”  about  the 
extent  to  which  military  life  differed  from 
civilian  life. 

Finally,  the  usual  recommendations  for 
“improved  personnel  management”  are 
made:  “better  and  more  mature  leaders,” 
“an  improved  rotation  and  replacement  sys¬ 
tem,”  and  “an  improved  basic  training  sys¬ 
tem.” 

Certainly,  no  one  would  dispute  the 
need  for  better  leaders,  for  rotation  and 
replacements,  and  for  better  basic  training. 
But  no  one  has  yet  come  forth  with  a  solu¬ 
tion.  Indeed,  there  may  be  none,  but  it 
would  be  worth  while  if  the  authors  could 
establish  even  this.  For  then  we  could  get 
on  with  the  problem  of  making  the  best 
use  of  the  national  policies  toward  military 
manpower,  rather  than  accepting  make¬ 
shift  answers. 


The  authors  are  on  the  way  toward 
study  of  The  Ineffective  Soldier.  Perha 
there  they  will  attempt  a  solution.  Mea 
while,  this  little  book  will  be  interestii 
to  anyone  who  would  like  to  see  how  son 
psychiatrists  have  changed  their  minds. 
Capt.  Roger  W.  Little. 

TRACT  FOR  OUR  TIMES 

THE  STATESMANSHIP  OF  THE  CIVIL  WAR. 

Allan  Nevins.  The  Macmillan  Company,  1 95 

82  Pages;  $2.25. 

Victory  in  modern  war  requires  me 
than  ever  that  statesmen  and  soldiers  u 
derstand  each  others’  purposes  and  pre 
lems.  No  longer  can  we  tolerate,  witho 
risk  of  defeat,  a  repetition  of  the  disastro 
ignorance  of  general  policy  and  politk 
necessities  that  frustrated  the  earlier  Non 
ern  generals  in  the  Civil  War.  This  aspt| 
of  statesmanship  is  noted  emphatically 
Professor  Nevins’s  brilliantly  written,  su 
tie  and  succinct  appraisal  of  civilian  let 
ership  on  both  sides  in  the  War  Betwe 
the  States.  His  reading  of  character  ai> 
personality  of  Abraham  Lincoln  and  Jit 
ferson  Davis,  his  estimate  of  their  effectiv 
ness  as  leaders,  and  his  interpretation 
their  policies— military,  foreign  and  dom 
tic— are  valuable  contributions  to  milita 
history.  In  a  larger  sense,  his  book  is  r! 
without  value  to  us  as  a  tract  for  our  tint; 
when  an  international  crisis  presents  ev 
more  difficult  problems  to  our  statesnr 
than  did  the  domestic  crisis  of  1861  to  Li 
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oln  and  Davis  and  their  assistants.  The 
professional  soldier  will  also  find  the  book 
,  profitable  aid  in  his  study  of  leadership. 

To  reach  his  conclusions  concerning  the 
haracter  of  the  two  presidents,  their  ability 
s  organizers  and  administrators,  and  the 
nfluence  of  moral  and  other  intangible  fac- 
Drs  on  their  decisions  and  actions,  it  is 
lear  that  Professor  Nevins  has  weighed 
be  evidence  most  carefully  in  his  search 
br  truth.  Disagreement  with  a  few  of  his 
ndings  in  no  way  alters  the  conviction  of 
pis  reviewer  that  Civil  War  history  has 
ained  in  this  book  a  most  helpful  summary 
f  the  quality  of  leadership  in  that  conflict. 
-Brig.  Gen.  Donald  Armstrong. 

PROTECT  YOURSELF 

ENSION  AND  RETIREMENT  RIGHTS.  Edited  by 
Lt.  Col.  S.  F.  Tillman.  Privately  published, 
1953.  82  Pages;  $1.00. 

“You,”  says  Colonel  Tillman,  “have  the 
esponsibility  of  learning  for  yourself  the 
enefits— either  as  a  veteran  or  serviceman 
-to  which  you  may  be  entitled.  Also,  the 
|enefits  that  your  dependents  may  be  en¬ 
ded  to— someday.” 

This  little  book  is  one  of  the  few  places 
•'here  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  bring 
ogether  in  language  that  the  layman  can 
nderstand,  the  dollar  and  cents  results  of 
considerable  amount  of  complex  legis- 
.ition.  It  not  only  discusses  the  pension 
ad  retirement  rights  of  various  classes  of 
lilitary  personnel,  but  also  the  assorted 
enefits  to  which  veterans  are  entitled,  the 
;latively  new  and  little  understood  social 
■curity  benefits  for  military  personnel  and 
leir  families,  and  survivors’  benefits  for 
■tired  personnel. 

On  this  last  subject— which  involves  the 
ection  of  what  reduction,  if  any,  in  pay 
desired  to  provide  some  income  for  fami- 
es  after  the  death  of  the  recipient  of  mili- 
ry  pay— all  retired  personnel  face  the 
ecessity  of  a  prompt  decision.  It  will  be 
x>d  news  to  those  who  have  already  re¬ 
lived  the  forms  and  instructions  from  the 
inance  Officers  who  pay  them  that  Colonel 
illman  says  “it’s  not  very  complicated, 
ally.”  Some  will  undoubtedly  regard  this 
>mment  as  optimistic. 

The  author  emphasizes  the  importance 
the  initiation  of  an  estate  plan  by  every 
ldier— officer  or  enlisted  man— as  soon  as 
|J  enters  active  military  service.  By  inte¬ 
rring  government  benefits  and  insurance 
ith  commercial  insurance  and  savings, 
id  by  making  appropriate  increases  as 
>u  marry,  are  promoted,  and  advance  in 
;ars,  you  will  better  enjoy  your  retired 
:ars.-H.W.  B. 

MANASSAS  COMES  ALIVE 

JLL  RUN  REMEMBERS.  By  Joseph  Mills  Hanson. 
National  Capitol  Publishers,  Inc.  194  Pages; 
Illustrated;  Maps;  Index.  $1.90. 

Here  we  have  a  fascinating  and  histori- 
lly  correct  account  of  two  of  the  most 
iportant  battles  of  our  Civil  War.  Under 
ajor  Hanson’s  facile  pen  the  Manassas 
ea  comes  alive,  as  seen  by  the  men  who 
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wore  the  Blue  and  the  Gray  ninety-odd 
years  ago. 

One  might  classify  this  as  a  guide  book 
to  the  battlefield,  but  it  is  much  more  than 
that.  The  operations,  the  leaders,  the  sol¬ 
diers  are  all  here,  together  with  accounts 
of  what  they  wore  and  ate,  and  their  weap¬ 
ons.  For  those  who  wish  to  trace  the  action 
on  the  spot,  the  maps  are  perfect,  since  they 
superpose  the  battles  upon  the  modem 
road  net. 

The  author,  a  competent  historian,  was, 
until  his  retirement  in  1947,  superintend¬ 
ent  of  the  Manassas  National  Battlefield 
Park.  This  book  should  be  possessed  by 
every  student  of  the  Civil  War.— Col.  R. 
Ernest  Dupuy. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED 

FATE  AND  FREEDOM.  By  Jerome 
Frank.  The  Beacon  Press,  1953.  376 
Pages;  Index;  $4.00.  A  revised  edition 
of  Judge  Frank’s  philosophy  for  free 
Americans. 

GEOGRAPHY  FROM  THE  AIR.  By  F. 
Walker.  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Company, 
1953.  Ill  Pages;  Index;  $7.50.  The 
first  book  in  English  to  explain  and  il¬ 
lustrate  the  use  of  air  photos  in  the  study 
of  geography,  with  96  plates  and  3  dia¬ 
grams. 

AMERICANS  ARE  ALONE  IN  THE 
WORLD.  By  Luigi  Barzini,  Jr.  Ran¬ 
dom  Flouse,  1953.  209  Pages;  $2.50. 
An  interpretation  of  America’s  role  as 
the  leader  of  the  free  world,  by  an 
Italian  journalist. 

HUNTING  &  FISHING  IN  NORTH 
AMERICA.  By  Michael  Cramond.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oklahoma  Press,  1953.  394 
Pages;  Illustrated;  Index;  $5.95.  The 
author  is  a  guide,  explorer,  and  widely 
read  contributor  to  sporting  magazines. 

UN:  TODAY  AND  TOMORROW.  By 
Eleanor  Roosevelt  and  William  DeWitt. 
Harper  &  Brothers,  1953.  236  Pages; 
Index;  $3.00.  The  UN’s  accomplish¬ 
ments,  functions,  and  future.  Includes  a 
question-and-answer  section,  and  the 
UN  Charter. 

THE  FLYING  YEARS.  By  Lamont  Bu¬ 
chanan.  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons,  1953. 
188  Pages;  Index;  $5.00.  A  pictorial 
history  of  man’s  conquest  of  the  air. 

DENIZENS  OF  THE  DEEP.  By  Philip 
Wylie.  Rinehart  &  Company,  1953.  222 
Pages;  $3.00.  True  tales  of  deep-sea 
fishing. 

DECISION  FOR  WAR.  1917.  By  Samuel 
R.  Spencer,  Jr.  Richard  R.  Smith,  1953. 
110  Pages;  Illustrated;  $2.50.  The  La¬ 
conia  sinking  and  the  Zimmermann  tele¬ 
gram  as  key  factors  in  the  public  reaction 
against  Germany. 

MIDDLE  EAST  AND  FAR  EAST.  By 
Allan  S.  Walker,  M.D.  Australian  War 
Memorial,  1953.  701  Pages;  Illustrated; 
Maps;  $5.50.  The  second  volume  in  the 
medical  series  of  the  official  Australia  in 
the  War  of  1939-1945. 


A  fighting 
American 
general's 
; personal  hook 
about  the  war 
in  Europe  .  .  . 
his  commands  .  .  . 
his  hattle  experiences 

Command 

Missions 

By  LT.  GENERAL 
L.  K.  TRUSCOTT,  JR. 

HANSON  W.  BALDWIN,  in  the 
N.  Y.  Times  Review,  says:  “The  most 
outspoken  book  yet  written  by  a  high- 
ranking  World  War  II  commander  .  .  . 
who  has  had  the  moral  courage  and 
honesty  to  include  personalities  in  his 
memoirs  of  combat.  ...  It  is  simultane¬ 
ously  a  study  in  leadership,  a  case  book 
of  strategy  and  tactics  and  a  solid  slice 
of  history,  written  from  the  records  by 
a  man  who  was  there.” 

General  Truscott  organized  the  first 
American  Ranger  Battalions,  fought  at 
Dieppe,  in  Southern  France,  Sicily, 
North  Africa,  and  through  the  entire 
bitter  and  costly  Italian  campaign— from 
Salerno  to  Anzio.  This  is  his  story,  “one 
of  the  finest  and  deepest  and  liveliest 
memoirs  of  the  war.”— Charles  Poore, 
New  York  Times. 

Maps.  Charts.  544  pages.  $7.50. 
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Paragraphs  taken  from  letters  recently  received  by  the  Association 


★  ★  ★  ★  As  you  well  know,  the  welfare  ol  th^  As¬ 
sociation  [of  the  U.  S.  Army]  is  a  concern  1  continue 
to  share  and,  as  in  the  past,  1  shall  let  no  opportu¬ 
nity  pass  to  enhance  its  value  to  the  Army — and  to 
the  American  people.  Also,  1  want  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  compliment  the  staff  of  COMBAT 
FORCES  JOURNAL  for  turning  out  a  splendid 
publication. 

FOUR  STARS 


★  ★  The  JOURNAL  is  its  own  good  advertising 
It  has  a  highly  professional  flavor  and  its  conten 
is  both  informative  and  thought-provoking,  beinj 
presented  with  due  regard  for  differences  ot  opiii 
ion  as  well  as  for  accurate  detail  and  background. 

TWO  STAR: 


★  ★  ★  ★  Fhe  Association,  particularly  through  the 
COMBAT  FORCES  JOURNAL,  provides  a  stim¬ 
ulating  professional  center  of  interest  aimed  at 
Army  leaders  of  all  components  and  branches  of 
the  service. 

FOUR  STARS 


★  ★  Looking  at  it  on  a  cold  cash  basis  ...  if  a  singl 
officer,  by  reading  COMBAT  FORCES  JOUF 
NAL,  learns  a  single  thing  that  will  save  the  life  c 
one  man,  the  Government  is  $10,000  to  the  goot 

TWO  STAR 


★  Stars  in  His  Eyes 

The  February  issue  arrived  yesterday  and  I  have  nearly  finished  reading  it  from  cover 


to  cover.  May  I  congratulate  you  on  an  exceptionally  informative  and  well-balanced 
issue!  As  each  issue  arrives,  I  appreciate  more  and  more  the  worth  of  my  subscription. 

Military  College  Cadet 
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TESTAMENT  OF  FAITH 


ROBERT  T.  STEVENS 

Secretary  of  the  Army 

GREAT  leadership  is  a  priceless  military 
asset,  and  the  lack  of  it  can  never  be 
offset  by  numbers  of  men,  by  a  prepon¬ 
derance  of  guns  and  tanks,  of  planes, 
bombs,  ships  or  any  other  material 
things,  no  matter  how  good  they  may  be, 
how  modern,  how  powerful.  No  matter 
how  large  and  well-equipped  it  may  be, 
a  military  force  which  goes  forth  to  bat¬ 
tle  without  fine  leadership— not  only  at 
the  top  but  all  down  through  the  ranks 
—marches  toward  defeat  and  disaster. 

We  certainly  have  fine  leaders  today. 
Never  before  have  we  had  available  so 
many  senior  officers  tempered  in  the  fires 
of  war,  thoroughly  versed  by  experience 
in  the  command  of  large  bodies  of  men, 
and  practiced  in  the  solution  of  military 
problems  of  the  first  magnitude. 

X-  X-  X- 

WE  are  also  fortunate  in  having  the 
kind  of  enlisted  men  who  make  up 
the  bulk  of  our  Army.  I  have  seen  them 
under  the  stress  of  battle,  I  have  seen 
them  standing  guard  at  far-flung  out¬ 
posts,  and  I  have  seen  them  undergoing 
their  grueling;  training.  I  have  talked  to 
them  and  I  have  come  to  know  them. 
And,  knowing  them,  I  am  resolved  that 
they  shall  continue  to  have  the  finest 
possible  leadership— they  deserve  no  less. 

X-  X-  X- 

There  are  many  examples  I  could 
mention  [that  would]  serve  to  illustrate 
the  kind  of  men  of  which  this  Army  is 
composed.  I  reaffirm  to  all  America  to¬ 
day  what  a  wonderful  LJnited  States 
Army  we  have! 


It  is  the  responsibility  of  every  American  to  per 
petuate  a  hard  core  of  able,  dedicated  soldier 


In  the  light  of  [the]  record,  and  the 
outstanding  character  of  our  professional 
military  men,  it  is  deplorable  that  the 
Army  as  a  whole— more  particularly  its 
Officer  Corps,  and  especially  its  senior 
officers— should  too  often  be  the  target 
for  irresponsible  criticism. 

The  fundamental  principle  empha¬ 
sized  by  President  Eisenhower  that  “.  .  . 
professional  military  leaders  must  not  be 
thrust  into  the  political  arena  to  become 
the  prey  of  partisan  politics”  has  too 
often  been  forgotten  or  flouted.  There  is 
a  tendency  to  overlook  the  fact  that  the 
soldier  is  an  integral  part  of  the  commu¬ 
nity  and  is  entitled  to  the  same  guaran¬ 
tees  and  protected  by  the  same  Bill  of 
Rights  as  every  other  American  citizen. 
It  is  sometimes  forgotten  that  it  was  the 
Army  which  played  a  major  role  in  the 
foundation  of  this  Nation  and  made  pos¬ 
sible  the  firm  establishment  of  liberty, 
justice,  and  individual  freedom.  The 
Army  has  successfully  defended  those 
principles  in  every  war,  and  I  propose  to 
defend  it  and  its  prestige  and  integrity. 

X-  X-  Xr 

IE  I  had  to  find  a  single  word  by  which 
to  characterize  the  officers  of  the 
United  States  Army,  that  word  would 
be:  Integrity— absolute,  uncompromising 
integrity. 

This  includes  both  professional  integ¬ 
rity  and  moral  integrity.  By  professional 
integrity  I  mean  unceasing  striving  to 
master  one  of  the  most  complex,  difficult, 
and  demanding  vocations  which  exist. 
By  moral  integrity  I  mean  loyalty  to  the 
American  people,  to  the  Government,  to 
constituted  civilian  authority,  and  to  the 
principles  of  truth,  justice,  and  liberty 
upon  which  our  government  is  based.  I 
mean  as  true  loyalty  to  subordinates  as 
to  superiors— loyalty  up,  and  loyalty 
down. 

X-  x-  x- 

I  WANT  to  tell  you  something  about 
the  military  mind.  It  is  a  mind  which 
seeks  to  anticipate  and  prepare  for  every 
eventuality.  It  is  a  mind  capable  of  deal¬ 
ing  brilliantly  with  the  special  problems 
which  concern  the  military  security  of 
the  Nation.  It  is  a  mind  conditioned  by 


courage,  bv  a  tradition  of  selfless  servia 
by  the  highest  standards  of  character.  1 
is,  in  short,  a  mind  which  measure 
every  action  by  the  yardstick  of  “Dut 
—Honor— Country.”  I  fervently  pra1 
that  our  Nation  will  continue  to  develo. 


such  minds 

When  I  hear  distinguished  office:, 
slurringly  referred  to  as  “the  brass” 


disturbs  me  greatly.  1  heartily  endor 
the  sentiment  of  that  eminent  America! 


and  South  Carolinian,  Bernard  Barucl1 
who  said:  “In  my  experience,  the  bras 
is  all  pure  gold.” 

Men  such  as  those  who  lead  our  Arir 
today  cannot  and  will  not  let  Americ' 
down  in  any  respect— of  that  I  am  c£ 
tain.  The  perpetuation  of  this  hard  co{ 
of  able,  dedicated  officers  and  noncor 
missioned  officers  is  of  especially  vit 
concern  to  the  Nation  as  dangers  ar 
uncertainties  beset  us  on  every  han 
The  day  that  America  allows  this  brec 
of  men  to  die  out  through  indifferenc' 
thoughtlessness,  or  neglect,  that  d; 
America  signs  her  own  death  warrant. 


IT  is  of  the  utmost  importance  th‘ 
everything  possible  be  done  to  crea 
an  atmosphere  conducive  to  the  maint) 
nance  of  a  career  military  serviq 
clothed  in  dignity  and  honor,  which  w 
be  attractive  to  the  highest  type  of  youi; 
America.  Nothing  is  more  detriment 
to  the  Service  than  a  feeling  among  : 
personnel  that  they  are  held  in  k 
esteem  by  their  fellow  citizens.  At 
action  which  fosters  such  a  conclusiu 
strikes  at  the  taproots  of  our  security. 

LInless  the  trend  of  recent  years  is  • 
versed,  and  a  climate  created  in  whit 
the  development  of  military  leadersE 
of  the  highest  type  is  encouraged,  the 
will  be  little  hope  that  in  the  futu: 
America  will  possess  the  kind  of  milita' 
leaders  we  are  fortunate  enough  to  ha? 
today  and  to  have  had  in  the  past.  Tt 
Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  other  of 
cials  of  the  Defense  Department,  as  wl 
as  the  members  of  Congress,  are  givi! 
the  matter  very  serious  consideration  t 
the  present  time.  However,  it  is  if 
their  responsibility  alone.  It  is  the 
sponsibility  of  every  American 


This  is  drawn  from  an  address  by  Mr.  Stevens  at  The  Citadel,  Charleston,  S.  C.,  19  March  1954 


Stockpiles  coal,  sand,  aggregate.  Excavates,  fills,  levels.  Compact 
Has  traction  and  flotation  to  work  —  for  work  in  limited  areas, 
right  up  on  the  pile. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS  HD-5G 

Always  Busy. 

because  it  does  so 
many  jobs  so  well! 


Thousands  of  owners  are  learning  every  day  the 
year  around  that  there’s  no  busier  machine  on  their 
jobs  than  the  one-yard  Allis-Chalmers  HD-5G  Trac¬ 
tor  Shovel. 


Backfills  ditches,  packs  and  levels  Cleans  up  rubble  with  one-cu.  yd 
ground  with  16,200  lb.  weight.  tractor-width  bucket. 


Lifts  material  where  needed.  Saves  Does  sanitary  fill  work  —  digs, 

manpower  and  need  for  other  fills,  covers,  levels. 

equipment. 


Does  drawbar  work  scraping  .  .  .  Landscapes,  grades  or  slopes  lawn 
hauling.  areas  around  building  projects. 

TEN  QUICK-CHANGE 
ATTACHMENTS  ADD  TO 
HD-5G  VERSATILITY 

Bulldozer 
Narrow  Bucket 
Rock  Bucket 
Crane  Hook 
Light  Material  Bucket 


Larger  size  Allis-Chalmers  tractors  with  shovels  and 
other  quick-change  attachments  offer  the  same  wide 
utility,  the  same  outstanding  performing  ability  as 
the  popular  HD-5G.  Choose  the  one  that  fits  jour  needs. 

4-YD.  HD-20G 

1  75  net  engine  hp. 
Torque  Converter  Drive 
Dumping  height* 

13  ft.,  5  in. 


Trench  Hoe 
Lift  Fork 
Tine  Fork 
Rock  Fork 
Ripper 


1-YD.  HD-5G  2- YD.  HD-9G 

40.26  drawbar  hp.  72  drawbar  hp. 
Dumping  height*  Dumping  height* 

9  ft.,  V4  in.  1  1  ft.,  4  in. 

♦Height  of  bucket  hinge 


3-YD.  HD-I5G 

1  09  drawbar  hp. 
Dumping  height* 
1  2  ft.,  8  in. 
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BIGGER  PUNCH- Two  squads  of  hard-hitting  Marines—  demonstration  of  airborne  assault  techniques.  The  huge 
26  men  with  full  battle  equipment— charge  out  of  this  XHR2S  was  designed  especially  to  meet  the  Marine 
new  Sikorsky  helicopter’s  wide-open  nose  door  in  a  Corps’ need  for  a  big,  fast,  highly  maneuverable  helicopter. 


WORLD’S  MOST  POWERFUL  HELICOPTER 


FLIES  FOR  THE  MARINE  CORPS 


PRACTICAL  DESIGN — Location  of  two  R-2800  engines  in  shell  doors  and  built-in  ramp  permit  rapid  loading  and  un- 
high,  outboard  pods  leaves  the  fuselage  open  and  loading.  The  helicopter  compares  in  size  to  a  twin-engined 

clear’ for  passengers,  vehicles  or  other  cargo.  Wide  clam-  airliner.  A  commercial  model,  the  S-56,  will  be  built  later. 


COMBAT  FORCES  JOURN! 
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tUILT  FOR  BATTLE  —  Sikorsky  Aircraft’s 
tigged  XHR2S,  the  most  powerful  helicopter 
low  flying,  was  designed  to  carry  out  modem 
'ertical  assault  tactics.  It  has  flown  with 
'ver  6,500  pounds  of  payload,  and  at  speeds 
veil  over  150  m.p.h.  with  landing  gear  re- 
racted  into  engine  pods.  Five-bladed  main 
otor  and  the  tail  both  fold  mechanically 
3r  easy  stowage  and  handling  aboard  ship. 


SIKORSKY  AIRCRAFT 


BRIDGEPORT,  CONNECTICUT 
One  of  the  Divisions  of  United  Aircraft  Corporation 
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United  States  Army  Combat  Forces  Journal  is  published 
monthly  by  the  Association  of  the  United  States  Army. 
Publication  date:  25th  of  preceding  month.  Publication, 
Editorial  and  Executive  Offices:  1529  Eighteenth  Street, 
N.W.,  Washington  6,  D.  C.  Copyright,  1954,  by  Associa¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States  Army.  Entered  as  Second  Class 
Matter  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  additional  entry  at  Rich¬ 
mond,  Va.,  under  the  Act  of  March  3,  1879.  Articles 
appearing  in  Combat  Forces  Journal  do  not  necessarily 
reflect  the  opinions  of  the  Department  of  the  Army,  the 
officers  and  members  of  the  Executive  Council  of  the  As¬ 
sociation  of  the  U.  S.  Army,  or  the  editors. 


Journal’s  Journal 

WE  don’t  have  the  space  to  offer  a  course  in 
the  economics  of  publishing,  but  take  our 
word  for  it  that  the  more  members  we  have  in 
the  Association  of  the  United  States  Army, 
the  bigger— and  better— your  Journal  will  be. 
It’s  a  chicken-and-egg  sort  of  proposition:  bet¬ 
ter  Journal,  more  members;  more  members, 
better  Journal.  We  spend  a  lot  of  time  and 
thought  on  both  ends:  getting  more  members, 
producing  a  better  Journal. 

General  Decker,  our  President,  recently 
wrote  all  the  general  officers  in  the  Army  and 
asked  what  they  thought  of  the  Journal.  He 
passed  the  answers  on  to  the  staff.  So  the  staff 
knows  now,  if  it  didn’t  before,  that  practically 
every  general  reads  the  Journal,  and  most  of 
them  read  it  intelligently  and  critically. 

We’ve  been  analyzing  the  comments  and 
we’re  more  puzzled  than  ever  before.  Many 
generals  merely  mention  that  the  magazine  is 
staying  on  its  toes.  Others  have  specific  com¬ 
ments,  but  in  large  degree  they  cancel  each 
other  out.  Who  is  right?  The  generals  who 
say  we  need  more  platoon-level  combat-action 
material,  or  those  who  insist  that  we  need  more 
high-level  military  and  geopolitical  thought? 
Those  who  believe  we  should  leave  the  tech¬ 
nical  field  to  the  magazines  of  the  tech  serv¬ 
ices,  or  those  who  think  we  should  publish  a 
much  larger  proportion  of  tech  service  ma¬ 
terial?  Those  who  want  us  to  punch  hard  on 
the  loss  of  service  benefits,  or  those  who  tell  us 
to  stick  to  our  professional  knitting?  Those 
who  want  us  to  become  a  borderline  lobbying 
organization,  or  those  who  want  us  to  be  staid 
and  circumspect? 

Combat  Forces  Journal  is  not  published 
particularly  for  generals,  although  a  larger  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  generals  in  the  Army  are  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Association  than  the  percentage  in 
any  other  rank  or  grade.  How  do  you  company 
grade  and  field  grade  officers,  and  you  enlisted 
members,  feel  about  things? 
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Dropping  film  magazines  from  reconnaissance  plane  to  rearline  station  for  processing. 


ON  THE  JOB ...  not  "on  the  way 


THIS  JOB  CAN’T  WAIT  —  the  film  must  be  on  its  way.  The  military 
services  can’t  afford  to  wait,  either,  while  slow  surface  transportation 
delays  key  personnel,  en  route.  That’s  why  these  men  are  speeded  to  their 
work  five  times  faster  —  on  the  Scheduled  Airlines. 

DEPENDABILITY  is  another  reason  for  traveling  the 
Scheduled  Certificated  Airlines,  the  only  Airlines  that  assure  you  definite,, 
dependable  departure  and  arrival  times.  Whether  you’re  moving  men 
hundreds  of  miles  or  thousands  —  move  them  by  fast,  dependable 
Scheduled  Airlines.  And  when  you  add  the  pay  and  per  diem  dollars 
involved,  you’ll  find  you’re  moving  them  cheaper,  too! 


INSURANCE 

Only  on  SCHEDULED  Certificated 
Airlines:  $50,000  costs  just  $2.50. 
Also  available:  amounts  $5,000  to 
$50,000  at  25c  per  $5,000.  Covers 
Stateside  and  much  foreign  travel 
—  personal  or  official. 

10%  DISCOUNT 

for  official  travel  on  TR’S  .  .  . 
covers  Full  Service. 


Saving  the  Military  Millions  of  Vital  Man  Hours  with  Dependable,  On-Time,  Scheduled  Service  . 


Scheduled  Certificated  Airlines 


OF  THE  U.S.A. 


ALLEGHENY  AIRLINES 

DELTA-C  &  S  AIR  LINES 

NORTH  CENTRAL  AIRLINES 

AMERICAN  AIRLINES 

EASTERN  AIR  LINES 

NORTHEAST  AIRLINES 

BONANZA  AIR  LINES 

FRONTIER  AIRLINES 

NORTHWEST  ORIENT  AIRLINES 

BRANIFF  AIRWAYS 

LAKE  CENTRAL  AIRLINES 

OZARK  AIR  LINES 

CAPITAL  AIRLINES 

MACKEY  AIRLINES 

PACIFIC  NORTHERN  AIRLINES 

CENTRAL  AIRLINES 

MOHAWK  AIRLINES 

PIEDMONT  AIRLINES 

COLONIAL  AIRLINES 

NATIONAL  AIRLINES 

PIONEER  AIR  LINES 

CONTINENTAL  AIR  LINES 

NEW  YORK  AIRWAYS 

RESORT  AIRLINES 

SOUTHERN  AIRWAYS 
SOUTHWEST  AIRWAYS 
TRANS-TEXAS  AIRWAYS 
TRANS  WORLD  AIRLINES 
UNITED  AIR  LINES 
WEST  COAST  AIRLINES 
WESTERN  AIR  LINES 
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ASSOCIATION  OF  THE  U.  S.  ARMY 


U.  S.  Infantry  Association,  1893-1950 

U.  S.  Field  Artillery  Association,  1910-1950 


PURPOSES 


The  Association  of  the  United  States  Army  shall  be  an  organization 
wherein  all  who  are  in  accord  with  its  objectives  may  join  in  the 
exchange  of  ideas  and  information  on  military  matters,  and  in 
fostering,  supporting,  and  advocating  the  legitimate  and  proper  role 
of  the  Army  of  the  United  States  and  of  all  its  elements,  branches, 
and  components  in  providing  for  and  assuring  the  Nation's  military 
security. 


OBJECTIVES 

The  objectives  of  the  Association  shall  be  to  encourage  and  foster 
for  all  elements,  branches,  and  components  of  the  Army  of  the 
United  States,  and  for  such  veterans'  and  unit  organizations  as  may 
be  appropriate: 

The  dissemination  of  information  relating  to  history,  activi¬ 
ties,  problems  and  plans. 

The  exchange  of  ideas  on  and  discussion  of  military  matters. 

The  perpetuation  of  those  Army  and  unit  traditions  that 
contribute  to  esprit  de  corps  and  superior  performance  of 
duty. 

The  cultivation  of  cordial  relations  among  the  several 
armed  services  and  with  the  public. 

The  promotion,  attainment,  and  preservation  of  high 
professional  standards. 


INSTRUMENTALITIES 


The  primary  instrumentality  for  the  carrying  out  of  the  purposes  and 
the  attainment  of  the  objectives  of  the  Association  shall  be  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  its  magazine,  COMBAT  FORCES  JOURNAL.  The  secondary 
instrumentalities  of  the  Association  for  the  carrying  out  of  its  purposes 
and  the  attainment  of  its  objectives  shall  be  the  preparation,  publica¬ 
tion,  and  distribution  of  military  books,  and  the  performance  of 
related  activities  in  fact  contributing  to  the  Association's  stated  aims. 

Adopted  14  December  19 53  by  the  Executive  Council. 


PRESIDENT 

VICE  PRESIDENT 

SECRETARY 

ASSISTANT  SECRETARY 

TREASURER 
ASSISTANT  TREASURER 


OFFICERS 

Lt.  Gen.  George  H.  Decker,  USA  (Inf) 
Maj.  Gen.  Robert  N.  Young,  USA  (Inf) 
Col.  Arthur  Symons,  Arty-USAR 
Col.  Robert  F.  Cocklin,  Arty-NGUS 
Marguerite  Mattison 
N.  J.  Anthony 


EXECUTIVE  COUNCIL 


For  the  term  ending  June  1954 

Maj.  Gen.  William  H.  Abendroth,  NGUS  (Armor) 
Maj.  Gen.  George  C.  Stewart,  USA  (Inf) 

Maj.  Gen.  Albert  C.  Lieber,  USA  (CE) 

Brig.  Gen.  Harry  H.  Semmes,  USAR  (Armor) 

Col.  Charles  W.  McCarthy,  Inf-USA 
Col.  Charles  A.  H.  Thomson,  Inf-USAR 
Vacancy 


For  the  term  ending  June  1955 

Maj.  Gen.  Egbert  F.  Bullene,  USA  (CmlC) 
Maj.  Gen.  James  C.  Fry,  USA  (Inf) 

Brig.  Gen.  Malcolm  F.  Lindsey,  USA-Ret  (Inf) 

Col.  Dennis  Moore,  Inf-USA 

Col.  John  Lemp,  Arty-USAR 

Col.  Chester  V.  Clifton,  Jr.,  Arty-USA 

Lt.  Col.  Francis  X.  Bradley,  Arty-USA 


For  the  term  ending  June  1956 

Lt.  Gen.  Williston  B.  Palmer,  USA  (Arty) 
Maj.  Gen.  Arthur  G.  Trudeau,  USA  ( (Armor) 
Brig.  Gen.  Victor  A.  Conrad,  USA  (SigC) 

Brig.  Gen.  Harry  McK.  Roper,  USA  (Arty) 
Brig.  Gen.  Carl  H.  Jark,  USA  (Arty) 

Col.  Carol  V.  Cadwell,  MPC-USAR 
Capt.  John  H.  Bolton,  Jr.,  CE-NGUS 


The  Month’s  Mail 


Thank  You,  Sir 
To  the  Editors: 


I  have  been  informed  that  the  Infantry  Journal,  which  I  rea 
for  many  years,  has  been  combined  with  The  Field  Artillei 
Journal  and  is  now  published  as  Combat  Forces  Journal. 

This  is  welcome  news,  indeed,  and  consummates  in  part 
hope  of  Lieutenant  General  Lesley  J.  McNair,  when  as  Cor 
manding  General,  Army  Ground  Forces,  he  placed  the  respon: 
bility  for  the  Infantry,  Field  Artillery,  Cavalry  and  Coa 
Artillery  Journals  upon  the  Chief  of  the  Requirements  Sectio 
Army  Ground  Forces. 

I  am  very  sorry  to  learn  of  the  death  of  my  good  friend  Colon 
Joe  Greene.  Joe  and  I  served  together  in  Panama  as  secoi 
lieutenants,  and  for  him  I  always  had  the  highest  regard  ai 
admiration.  His  going  was  a  severe  loss  to  the  Combat  Forc 
Journal,  but  I  take  consolation  in  the  fact  that  the  staff,  whii 
Joe  had  had  working  for  him  and  on  which  he  had  indelit 
stamped  his  own  personality,  is  carrying  on  with  the  Associate 
and  the  Journal. 

So  that  I  won’t  miss  the  Combat  Forces  Journal  in  the  f 
ture,  please  enter  my  membership  in  the  Association  of  t.i 
United  States  Army.  Enclosed  is  a  check  for  twelve  dollars.; 

With  all  best  wishes,  I  am 


Deputy  Commanding  General 
Headquarters,  Sixth  Army 
Presidio  of  San  Francisco,  Calif. 


Maj.  Gen.  William  F.  De, 


•  The  staff  deeply  appreciates  this  fine  letter  from  a  great  s: 
dier,  who  once  was  Chief  of  the  Requirements  Section,  An 


Ground  Forces,  and  also  served  on  the  Executive  Council  of  t: 
Infantry  Association. 


Secretary  Stevens 
To  the  Editors: 


in  the  March  issf 


In  reference  to  “Meet  the  Army’s  Boss, 

Is  he? 

Perhaps  the  question  should  be  directed  at  Pvt.  David  Schi: 
Colonel  Francis  Kreidel  or  Brigadier  General  Ralph  Zwicker. 

As  for  me,  I  wish  I  could  feel  more  that  he  is  the  Army’s  b 
and  not  that  of  some  politicians  pulling  strings  behind  his  ba 

Capt.  Arthur  L.  Lau 

606  W.  Bristol  USAR 

Saginaw,  Mich. 


To  the  Editors: 


Your  article  on  Secretary  Stevens  was  timely  and  informati 
It  was  timely  because  it  appeared  at  the  high  tide  of  the  conn 
versy  over  Mr.  Stevens’  defense  of  General  Zwicker.  It  y 
informative  because  it  gave  us  in  the  Army  an  insight  into  1 
character  of  the  man  toward  whom  we  look  for  leadership. 

All  of  the  fine  things  you  wrote  or  implied  about  Mr.  Stev 
were  amply  borne  out  by  recent  events.  Mr.  Stevens  singuk 
displayed  that  golden  trait  of  leadership:  loyalty  downward.  A 
apparently  he  did  it  on  his  own;  with  guidance  from  no  one  s 
his  own  clear  conscience. 

The  fact  that  later  Mr.  Stevens  .  .  .  concluded  what  he  ha 
reasonable  right  to  assume  was  a  gentleman’s  agreement  n 
widely  construed  at  the  time  as  a  capitulation  on  the  part  of  I] 
Stevens.  Subsequent  statements  indicate  that  it  was  not  a  cap 
lation.  And  I  believe  that  subsequent  action  on  his  part  i 
bear  this  out. 

A  disquieting  aftermath  of  all  this  is  the  persistent  run: 
despite  statements  and  releases  to  the  contrary,  that  Army  J 
retary  Stevens  may  still  be  eased  out  of  his  job  (Newsur 
March  8,  1954).  The  argument  is  that  Mr.  Stevens’  use  full! 
to  the  service  was  damaged  beyond  repair  by  his  “surrender. 
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Quite  the  contrary.  Far  from  his  useful- 
ess  being  damaged  beyond  repair,  I  am 
onvinced  that  it  has  been  repaired  beyond 
amage!  For  it  is  not  every  day  that  men 
f  Mr.  Stevens’  qualities  can  be  found  to 
ike  over  the  civilian  leadership  of  the 
.rmv.  The  integrity  and  deep  sense  of 
oyalty  downward”  which  he  possesses  are 
ot  so  plentiful  in  the  marketplace  that  we 
in  afford  to  trade  them  for  a  bit  of  super- 
cial  face-saving. 

The  Army’s  answer  to  our  Secretary’s 
nhesitating  “loyalty  downward”  is,  I  am 
ire,  unanimous  “loyalty  upward.” 

Lt.  Col.,  Infantry 

lorfolk,  Va. 

banks 

o  the  Editors: 

I  would  like  to  say  how  much  interest  I 
ways  find  in  your  Journal.  Lloyd  Nor- 
an’s  article  on  “The  New  Look  Strategy” 
of  particular  interest. 

With  all  good  wishes. 

B.  H.  Liddell  Hart 

^olverton  Park 
uckinghamshire,  Eng. 

t*s  Your  Association 
\>  the  Editors: 

Where  have  I  been  all  these  years?  Page 
9  of  the  January  issue  of  the  Journal 
ad  an  article,  “Personal  Sendee,”  that  in- 
icated  a  member  of  the  Association  could 
$k  for  an  examination  of  his  201  file  by 
ie  Association.  This  was  news  to  me! 

I  have  wondered  what  the  Association 
id  for  its  members.  Though  I’ve  been  a 
:ader  for  thirteen  years— and  voted  for 
ficers,  and  the  merger— I  never  knew 
hat  the  Association  could  accomplish  for 
s  members  directly. 

Perhaps  there  are  many  more  readers 
ho  are  well  aware  of  the  Journal,  but 
aow  little  of  the  Association  itself.  How 
xmt  an  article  explaining  the  mission  and 
xomplishments  of  the  Association  of  the 
Inited  States  Army? 

The  current  series  written  by  the  staff  of 
ie  Career  Management  Group  is  serving  a 
)od  purpose. 

Maj.  R.  V.  Taibbi 

eominster,  Mass. 

Organic  Tac  Air 
o  the  Editors: 

I  predict  that  some  day  the  Army  will 
gain  its  tactical  air  arm.  I  say  this  with 
ie  qualification,  and  that  is  it  may  be 
iite  some  time  in  the  future.  Eventually 
ie  Army  is  going  to  have  its  own  tactical 
r  arm  because  it  is  part  of  the  infantry- 
mor-artillery  team.  In  a  wide  open  mov- 
g  situation  such  as  will  occur  in  the  event 
another  large  scale  war,  it  is  a  necessity 
iat  the  Army  have  tactical  air  under  its 
vn  control.  I  don’t  always  agree  with  the 
larines,  but  I  will  give  them  unqualified 
edit  for  their  tactical  air  setup. 

I  can  hear  the  airmen  answering  with 
ieir  standard  arguments  about  mass  at  the 
:cisive  point.  That  is  a  good  point.  Who 
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am  I  to  disagree  with  one  of  the  maxims  of 
war?  But  let  me  define  my  terms.  The 
Army’s  tactical  air  should  be  concerned 
only  with  close  support  missions.  Interdic¬ 
tion  and  gaining  air  superiority  is  clearly  a 
mission  of  the  Air  Force.  They  can  do  this 
with  their  planes  that  are  designed  to  cope 
with  enemy  fighters  and  equipped  to  carry 
A-bombs  and  to  perform  the  interdiction 
missions.  But  a  plane  and  a  pilot,  the  first 
designed  and  the  second  trained  solely  for 
close  support  of  the  ground  forces  is  needed. 

The  Air  Force  pilot  is  of  a  different 
world  than  the  ground  soldier.  He  has 
never  experienced  ground  training  or 
ground  combat.  When  he  is  called  upon  to 
make  an  air  strike  on  such  and  such  a  hill 
he  will  do  it  to  the  best  of  his  ability  and 
knowledge.  However,  I  believe  that  his 
knowledge  is  not  great  enough  to  do  as  good 
a  job  as  his  ability  and  his  marvelous  flying 
instrument  of  destruction  will  permit  him 
to  do.  I  mean  this  to  reflect  no  discredit  on 
our  combat  pilots  in  Korea. 

The  infantry  division  commander  should 
have  control  of  his  own  tactical  air.  He  not 
only  should  have  operational  control,  but 
the  tactical  air  should  be  an  organic  part  of 
his  division.  The  planes  should  be  piloted 
by  men  who  have  had  basic  training  and  a 
certain  amount  of  service  in  a  ground  com¬ 
bat  arm,  and  then  sent  on  to  flight  training. 
The  infantryman  on  the  ground  should  be 
as  accustomed  to  using  an  air  strike  as  he  is 
to  using  an  artillery  concentration. 

America’s  strength  lies  in  its  technology. 
The  mission  of  the  American  army  is  vic¬ 
tory  with  the  minimum  number  of  casual¬ 
ties.  Today  with  a  cold  war  the  new  factor 
of  economy  has  appeared.  If  one  plane 
with  some  napalm  can  knock  out  a  ma¬ 
chine  gun  position  holding  up  an  attack 
rather  than  cost  a  platoon  of  infantry,  the 
plane  should  be  used.  It  will  save  lives 
and  it  is  cheaper.  I  believe  my  concept  of 
Army  tactical  air  fits  right  in  with  the  con¬ 
cept  of  smaller  but  more  powerful  forces 
laid  down  by  President  Eisenhower. 

Lt.  Howard  M.  Steele,  Jr. 
APO  500,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Combat  Films 
To  the  Editors: 

In  addition  to  the  courses  prescribed  in 
DATC  No.  14,  1952,  “Battle  Indoctrina¬ 
tion,”  there  are  other  ways  to  prepare  a 
prospective  combat  infantryman  psychologi¬ 
cally  for  combat.  These  are  training  films 
made  up  from  actual  combat  scenes. 

These  films  could  be  made  by  editing 
our  large  supply  of  combat  films,  and  film¬ 
ing  (“controlled”  in  contrast  to  “at  ran¬ 
dom”)  actual  battle  sequences  with  a  defi¬ 
nite  objective  or  purpose  in  mind. 

These  training  films  should  be  edited 
and  planned  as  follows: 

An  Infantry  School  committee  would  de¬ 
termine  what  phases  of  combat  are  most 
needed  to  properly  put  across  the  picture 
in  psychological  indoctrination.  Then  an¬ 
other  Infantry  School  committee  would  edit 
combat  films  already  on  hand.  For  future 
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jobs  the  Signal  Corps  should  inform  the 
Infantry  School  as  to  the  capabilities  and 
limitations  of  combat  photography. 

Completed  film  would  be  supplemented 
by  informal  commentary.  This  commentary 
would  state  the  similarity  or  dissimilarity 
between  actual  scenes  and  our  doctrine. 

The  contents  of  such  training  films 
should  follow  generally  and  progressively 
what  is  covered  in  FM  7-10  through  7-40. 

We  know  that  technical  difficulties 
would  make  it  impossible  generally,  to  film 
a  unit  even  as  small  as  a  rifle  squad  through 
all  phases  of  the  attack  on  a  limited  objec¬ 
tive.  But  this  could  be  broken  down, 
showing  one  unit  crossing  the  LD,  another 
moving  into  the  assault  position  under 
supporting  fires,  still  another  in  the  actual 
combat  assault. 

As  for  the  necessity  of  this  project,  can 
anyone  deny  that  there  is  a  gap  between 
the  indoctrination  courses  and  actual  com¬ 
bat? 

I  have  mentioned  only  infantry.  This 
is  so  because  I  believe  that  the  amount  of 
psychological  necessary  indoctrination  and 
the  transition  gap  to  combat  is  greater  in 
the  infantry  than  in  any  other  branch. 
However,  they  could  be  made  for  all  arms. 

Capt.  R.  F.  Ruyffelaere 
Office  of  the  Army  Advisor 
State  Armory 
Holyoke,  Mass. 


On  the  Hill 

To  the  Editors: 

I  picked  your  magazine  up  in  the  PX 
yesterday  and  was  looking  it  over  when  I 
spied  Lieutenant  Martin’s  [sic,  see  editorial 
note  below]  article  and  I  couldn’t  pass  it 
by.  I  presume  it  was  meant  to  be  fiction; 
if  not,  it  should  have  been.  Lt.  Martin 
may  or  may  not  be  an  excellent  writer 
but,  judging  by  his  article,  he’s  a  lousy 
gunner.  The  first  big  flub  to  meet  the  eye 
was  page  20,  center  column,  1st  paragraph: 
“.  .  .  six  beautiful,  deadly  orange-red  flow¬ 
ers  bloom  in  the  night  like  billowing  puffs 
of  fire.  Air  bursts,  all.  Deadly,  murderous 
stuff.”  Anybody  who  would  support  a 
friendly  patrol  out  in  front  of  the  MLR 
with  air-bursting  shells  ought  to  have  his 
head  examined.  Anybody  that  supported 
one  of  my  patrols  that  way  I’d  cheerfully 
shoot  without  compunction,  because  that’s 
practically  premeditated  homicide. 

We  now  switch  to  page  21,  center  col¬ 
umn,  5th  paragraph:  “This  is  Niner.  Com¬ 
pany-sized  group  in  attack.  Shoot  Able 
George  Fox  Five,  Four  and  Two.  Battery 
Six.  Over.”  Same  column,  next  paragraph: 
“.  .  .  and  six  orange-red  puffs  blossom  .  .  .” 
(this  guy  is  in  a  descriptive  rut).  It  seems 
to  me  a  Battery  Six  would  be  six  rounds 
per  gun,  a  total  of  thirty-six,  rather  than 
just  six  rounds  total.  Unless,  of  course, 
by  shoot  a  “Battery  Six”  he  meant  to  shoot 


the  Battery  Commander,  and  that  woul 
only  be  one  round. 

The  closing  paragraph  is  really  wh. 
throws  me,  though,  and  I  quote:  “You  ha\ 
no  answer.  You  only  know  that,  give 
the  chance,  you’ll  go  back  up.  On  tl 
Hill.”  This  guy  should  have  been  a  M. 
rine.  Also,  he’s  different  from  every  oth( 
FO  from  the  8th  FA  Bn  that  Eve  ever  me 
there  was  one  with  my  platoon  up  on  Ou 
post  Duck  with  us  for  three  weeks,  and  h 
words  as  we  came  off  the  hill  were:  “If 

never  see  that  G--  D—  F -  hill  again 

will  still  be  too  soon.”  I  agree  with  him. 
it  was  my  job  to  take  my  platoon  up  on  a 
outpost  I’d  do  it  without  a  word,  but  I’ll  1 
hung  and  drawn  and  quartered  if  I’d  vc 
unteer  my  services  and  those  of  my  men 
go  live  in  a  cave  like  a  mole;  I’m  a  man  bi 
not  a  troglodyte! 

Sgt.  Don  McGreevey 
27th  Infantry  NCO  School 
APO  25,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

•  The  "orange-red  puffs”  evidently  ter 
porarily  blinded  Sgt.  McGreevey  as  the. 
is  no  Lt.  Martin  in  the  article  at  all.  Tl 
authors  were  Lt.  Jim  Kyle  and  Cpl.  Rid 
ard  Smith.  Sgt.  McGreevey  is  right;  tl 
order  does  call  for  36  rounds  and  not  si 

1  i  i 

To  the  Editors: 

Being  an  artilleryman,  “On  the  Hill” 
the  January  issue  deeply  moved  me. 

However,  I  could  not  help  noticing  i 
mistake  in  radio  procedure.  The  OP  w 
given  “On  the  way,  over”  and  replied,  “C 
the  way,  wait,”  which  would  mean  th 
the  OP  will  make  the  next  transmissio 
However,  the  policy  of  most  battalions 
Korea  was  to  give  a  “Splash”  which  tfuj 
did.  Therefore  in  this  case  the  OP  shou 
have  answered  “On  the  way,  over.” 

Another  error  that  could  have  been  qui 
serious  on  the  Corporal’s  part  was  using  1 
aid  dressing  rather  than  the  injured  mam 

I  enjoyed  the  article  very  much  ai 
would  like  to  see  more  like  it. 

Philip  L.  Bard 

Brooklyn,  Conn. 

Tired,  but  Unbowed  Guardsman 
To  the  Editors: 

Thanks  for  your  Staff  Report:  “Nej 
Look  for  Reserves”  in  the  March  issu 
Especially  for  voicing  that  plaintive  que 
which  as  a  National  Guard  company  coi 
mander,  I’d  like  to  echo:  “Where  are  ti 
men?” 

When  I  think  of  starting  a  new  ur 
without  a  cadre  sent  down  by  S-3  .  • 
visiting  gas  stations  and  garages  looking  f 
a  motor  sergeant  and  mechanics  .  .  .  houn 
ing  restaurants  for  cooks  .  .  .  preaching 
high  school  assemblies  for  soldiers  .  • 
keeping  that  strength  above  minimu 
maintenance  standards  set  by  D/A  .  -| 
cleaning  and  maintaining  equipment  wi 
a  handful  of  people  .  .  .  when  I  think 
these  and  similar  problems  caused  by  la. 
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v  manpower  in  the  reserves,  I  don’t  mind 
mfessing  that  I  envy  my  brothers-in-arms 
f  the  regular  establishment. 

I’m  inclined  to  think  that  too  few  people 
■alize  the  extent  to  which,  as  you  so  aptly 
Erased  it,  .  .  military  talents  of  officers 
id  men  .  .  .  have  been  dissipated  in  the 
.scouraging  effort  of  recruiting  personnel 
r  their  units.” 

The  Engineer  company  which  I  com- 
and  was  organized  exactly  two  years— 96 
ills— ago.  In  that  short  time  we  have  re- 
uited  one  hundred  enlisted  men  and  four 
fleers— an  average  of  one  per  week.  For 
irt  time  salesmen,  that  is  not  a  bad  aver¬ 
se.  It  takes  a  lot  of  time. 

The  discouragement  enters,  however, 
ben  we  find  that  our  present  strength  is 
rty  men  and  four  officers.  We’ve  lost 
er  half  the  men  we  recruited. 

While  this  may  not  be  significant,  it  is 
teresting  to  note  that  twenty-one  of  our 
>ses  have  been  to  the  active  services, 
hile  21  percent  of  the  men  we  recruited 
at  what  price!— are  now  on  active  duty, 
4  have  never  gotten  a  man  in  the  outfit 
io,  on  returning  from  active  service,  faces 
;period  of  so-called  obligatory  service. 

I’m  not  bitter  .  .  .  just  tired. 

Capt.  John  H.  Bolton 
CE-NGUS 

!lver  Spring,  Md. 


? o  Much  Artillery  Fire? 
d  the  Editors: 


Maj.  Mason  J.  Young’s  article  in  the 
ovember  Cerebrations  revives  the  ques- 
>n  of  whether  the  increased  rate  of  ar- 
lery  fire  in  Korea  was  excessive.  My 
brean  tour,  including  duty  at  the  FDCs 
o  two  different  divisions  and  one  corps, 
mvinced  me  that  the  rate  of  fire  was  not 
tly  excessive  but  potentially  dangerous. 
Maj.  Young  defends  the  rate  with  his 
sample  of  Company  B  which  was  saved 
1  the  expenditure  of  2,200  rounds.  I 
Onder  if  that  amount  was  necessary  or 
’as  it  fired  merely  because  it  was  available, 
iaw  long  can  that  rate  be  maintained  if 
ie  rest  of  the  regiment  is  attacked?  If  the 
ifantry  depends  upon  this  high  rate,  what 
Ippens  if  it  cannot  be  maintained? 

There  is  an  even  more  serious  question. 

’  ere  the  thousands  of  young  soldiers 
Uined  in  the  stalemated  period  of  Korea 
gen  a  true  picture  of  combat? 

Capt.  Edward  R.  Guhl 
rt  Riley,  Kansas 


Gpe 

)  the  Editors: 

For  the  past  several  months  we  have 


lard  about  a  hundred  different  ways  to 
'ike  the  Army  more  attractive  and  there- 
1  inducing  the  men  who  really  are  the 
lekbone  of  the  Army  to  remain  in  service, 
lese  include  medical  care  for  dependents 
<  those  not  residing  on  an  Army  post  (a 
Bsent  impossibility),  new  uniforms,  spe- 
c  list  ratings  (the  biggest  boner  of  all), 
;d  prestige  (now  non-existent)  for  non¬ 
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corns.  All  that  has  been  accomplished 
though  is  to  make  the  career  soldier  feel 
more  insecure  than  ever. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  speculation 
regarding  reduction,  retesting,  discharging 
men  whose  AGCT  scores  fall  below  a 
certain  percentage.  The  old-timers  (SFC, 
MSgt  and  others  with  10  or  more  years) 
feel  that  this  is  the  straw  that  broke  the 
camel’s  back  and  are  getting  out  of  the 
Army  to  stay.  Most  of  these  men  have 
performed  their  duties  satisfactorily  for  the 
past  several  years  and  a  great  number  of 
them  did  so  before  such  things  as  AGCTs 
and  MOSs  were  ever  heard  of.  Now  they 
suddenly  find  that  if  they  cannot  put  a 
bunch  of  scrambled  cardboard  together  and 
read  about  1000  words  a  minute,  they  are 
regarded  as  unfit  for  service  or  the  grade 
they  hold.  Committees  can  burn  midnight 
oil  [but]  I  have  yet  to  see  anyone  who  actu¬ 
ally  contacts  the  everyday  GI  to  ask  him 
what  should  be  done  to  better  the  Army. 

I  have  been  around  this  Army  quite 


some  time  and  have  seen  the  Good  Army, 
the  Pretty  Good  Army,  the  Indifferent 
Army,  the  Civilian  Army  and  the  present 
Army.  Give  us  back  the  Buck  Sergeant, 
the  Lieutenant  who  merited  respect  from 
his  subordinates  by  just  being  a  “soldier” 
and  you’ll  have  the  morale  problem  half 
solved.  Favoritism,  cliques— all  contribute 
to  the  present  state  of  the  Army.  .  .  .  Esprit 
de  corps  will  be  automatic  when  harass¬ 
ment  quits.  Inefficiency  certainly  is  not 
automatic  and  a  distinction  shared  by  the 
enlisted  man  alone— it  comes  from  those 
whose  actions  are  derogatory  to  the  service, 
whatever  their  rank.  I  respect  the  officer 
and  NCO  who  shows  that  he  respects  the 
uniform  he  wears  and  himself.  I  am  certain 
other  soldiers  do  too.  The  Army  is  what 
we  make  it  and  it  is  up  to  us  to  make  this 
a  good  Army.  It  is  our  career.  The  ex¬ 
amples  set  by  those  in  authority  are  the 
ones  the  will  be  followed. 

George  M.  Chancellor 
APO  39,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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and  tiny  tubes  .  .  . 
all  a  part  of  Kaman 


The  production  of  Kaman  helicopters 
requires  large  plant  facilities,  an  impressive 
inventory  of  machine  tools  and  equipment 
.  .  .  and  men.  From  technical  men  devoted  to 
the  research,  design  and  development  of 
aerodynamic,  mechanical,  electronic,  and 
electro-mechanical  devices  and  systems 
to  production  craftsmen  skilled  in  the  art  of 
metal  working.  All  are  part  of  Kaman, 
and  each  helps  explain  the  universal 
acceptance  of  Kaman  Performance. 

Booklet  on  request. 
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Swedish  View  of  Warfare  in  I960  •  “Grey-Green”  Uniform  Comin. 

The  Chief  of  Staff  Testifies  on  the  Army  Budget 


Sweden's  Defense  staff  has  prepared  a 
100-page  booklet  on  what  war  will  be 
like  in  1960.  The  Journal  has  not  yet 
been  able  to  get  a  translation,  but  those 
familiar  with  it  say  the  Swedes  think 
that  warfare  in  I960  and  after  will  be  a 
war  directed  and  controlled  by  electron¬ 
ics.  In  addition  to  nuclear  weapons  in 
quantity,  they  expect  that  improved 
Napalm,  nerve  gases  and  contagious 
viruses  may  be  used.  Electronic  instru¬ 
ments  will  be  used  to  control  most  weap¬ 
ons  and  this  includes  the  use  of  television 
to  spot  targets  and  assess  results  of 
attacks. 

i  i  i 

The  British  have  also  taken  a  look  at 
war  of  the  future  and  the  Minister  of 
Defense  has  reported  that  "it  must  be 
assumed  that  atomic  weapons  wotdd  be 
employed  by  both  sides."  Following  a 
period  of  “intense  atomic  attacks  lasting 
a  relatively  short  time”  both  sides  woidd 
be  forced  ‘‘to  seek  to  recover  their 
strength,  carrying  on  the  struggle  in  the 
meantime  as  best  they  might.”  To  the 
Defense  Minister  this  emphasizes  the 
"prime  necessity  of  basing  our  defense 
policy  upon  the  prevention  of  war.  It 
also  makes  clear  the  need  to  keep  the  lead 
which  we  now  hold  in  technical  devel¬ 
opment  on  which  we  must  rely  to  offset 
the  preponderance  of  the  Communist 
States  in  manpower.  Our  active  forces 
must  be  able  to  withstand  the  initial 
shock.  Our  reserve  forces  must  be  capa¬ 
ble  of  rapid  mobilization  behind  the 
shield  which  our  active  forces  provide 
and  be  ready  to  perform  their  combat 
tasks  at  the  earliest  possible  moment.” 

i  i  i 

In  his  formal  statement  on  the  Army’s 
1955  budget  to  the  Senate  Appropria¬ 
tions  Subcommittee,  General  Ridgway 
touched  brieflv  on  the  manifold  tasks  of 

J 

the  Army  and  its  many  commitments. 

On  manpower  he  noted  that  we  will 
enter  the  fiscal  year  with  a  strength  of 
1,407,200  and  finish  with  1,172,700. 
This  will  be  a  quarter  of  a  million  fewer 
men  than  the  Army  had  in  fiscal  1954. 
This  reduction,  General  Ridgway  said, 
“has  made  it  necessary  for  the  Army  to 
reevaluate  its  military  programs,  its  pres- 
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ent  force  structure,  and  its  world-wide 
deployments  in  order  to  provide  the 
greatest  possible  number  of  appropriately 
supported  combat  forces  within  the  re¬ 
duced  ceiling  of  1,172,700.”  He  noted 
that  the  Army  would  have  19  divisions 
in  fiscal  1955  and  drop  to  17  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year.  In  addition  it  has  18  regi¬ 
ments  and  regimental  combat  teams,  122 
antiaircraft  battalions,  and  148  other 
combat  battalions— “engineer,  armor, 
field  artillery,  guided  missile  and  rocket." 

i  i  i 

General  Ridgway  said  that  315,000 
men  will  be  unavailable  to  the  Army  for 
combat  or  combat  support  units.  These 
will  be  in  training,  in  transient  or  pa¬ 
tient  status,  or  assigned  to  such  tasks  as 
"international  headquarters,  joint  activi¬ 
ties,  reserve  component  instructors”  and 
the  like.  Of  the  remaining  857,69 2, 
669,516  (78.1%)  will  be  assigned  to 
" combat  field  army  forces”  and  188,176 
(21.9%)  to  "support  forces  world-wide.” 

1  i  i 

General  Ridgway  said  that  approxi¬ 
mately  one-third  of  the  strength  of  the 
Army  during  the  year  will  be  "untrained 
input,”  that  is  recruits.  He  estimated 
that  “replacements  for  losses  through  the 
year  will  be  approximately  463,000  al¬ 
though  the  Army  will  lose  about  707,000 
men  during  the  year. 

i  i  i 

General  Ridgway  said  that  during  the 
year  “it  is  planned  to  emphasize  particu¬ 
larly  the  play  of  atomic  and  other  special 
weapons  to  develop  and  test  new  doc¬ 
trine  pertaining  to  their  utilization  and 
role  in  modern  warfare.” 

i  i  i 

If  the  Congress  agrees,  you  can  be 
pretty  sure  that  the  Army  will  be  in  its 
new  uniform— the  “3d  Infantry  grey- 
green”  job— within  a  year  or  so.  The 
basic  uniform  will  be  the  winter  service 
uniform.  It  will  be  for  general  duty  off- 
duty  wear.  Blue  dress  uniforms  will  be 
optional.  The  present  “combat  uniform” 
will  be  retained  as  the  drill  and  training 


uniform  and  local  commanders  will  1 
authorized  to  determine  when  it  will  1 
worn.  The  big  problem  will  be  to  coi 
vince  Congress  that  now  is  the  time  . 
make  the  change  and  that  it  can  be  mac 
economically.  i 

i  r 

I 

The  elimination  of  the  unit  admim. 
trator  and  the  return  of  his  responsibi 
ties  to  the  frst  sergeant  is  one  step  in  tl 
Army’s  program  of  revitalizing  the  no 
commissioned  offcer  corps.  Another  u7 
be  the  establishment  of  specialists,  th 
separating  noncommissioned  leade 
from  those  who  are  without  direct  lea 
ership  responsibility  Noncoms  can  al 
hope  that  there  xvill  be  a  restoration 
the  prerogatives  and  privileges  that  mar 
these  leaders  respected  and  envied  by  t 
ranks. 

i  i  i 

There’s  a  pronounced  “airborne  loo 
in  the  higher  echelons  of  the  Depa 
ment  of  the  Army.  The  Chief  of  St;: 
has  been  the  Army’s  senior  paratroop1 
for  many  years.  General  Lyman  L.  Lei 
nitzer,  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Pla ; 
and  Research,  is  a  paratrooper,  and,  : 
everyone  knows,  so  is  Major  Genei1 
James  Gavin,  the  new  Assistant  Chief 
Staff,  G3.  Also  Lieutenant  Geneil 
W.  B.  Palmer,  Assistant  Chief  of  Sta, 
G4,  once  commanded  the  82d  Airbor: 
Division.  Some  observers  also  suggo 
that  another  favorable  omen  to  airbor 
operations  is  the  announcement  by  t 
Air  Force  that  General  O.  P.  Weyancl 
to  command  the  Tactical  Air  Fon 
General  Weyand  was  commander  of  t 
Far  East  Air  Force  during  most  of  t 
Korean  conflict  and  he  also  was  G< 
eral  George  S.  Patton’s  favorite  air  offid 
during  the  campaigns  of  the  Third  Arr 
in  Europe. 

i  i  i 

In  his  statement  on  Army  resea) 
and  development  General  Ridgway 
eluded  a  twenty-three  word  sentev 
that  is  no  less  than  intriguing.  It  1 
"Among  important  requirements  in  i1 
feld  of  land  combat  is  the  developnu 
of  sufficient  tank  and  antitank  capabii 
to  overcome  known  enemy  potential. 
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the  RAILROADS  can  take  it 


•  No  transportation  job  is  too  tough  for  the 
railroads.  That’s  why  transportation  officers 
look  to  the  railroads  for  helpful  counsel  .  .  .  for 
dependable  performance.  Railroads  have  the 
resources  to  handle  any  transportation  job — 
one  man  or  a  division,  a  few  miles  or  thousands. 
So  it’s  good  business  to  use  the  railroads  .  . . 
every  time. 


THE 

Railroads 

of  the  United  States 


SAVE  I©%  10%  discount  allowed  for  all  military  travel 

on  transportation  requests. 

Also  reduced  fares  for  furloughees. 

Americans  most  complete  transportation  system 
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PLYING; 


“Only  airplane  designed  and  built  from  stem  to  stern  to  handle 


big  bulk  military  loads  is  the  C-119  “Flying  Boxcar".  Fully 
equipped  troops,  guns,  ammunition,  road-building  machinery, 
helicopters  .  .  .  these  and  countless  other  types  of  bulk  military 
loads  are  shipped  to  every  part  of  the  world  at  an  impressively 
low  cost  per  ton  mile  delivered  in  the  Fairchild  C-119. 

Designed  especially  to  load,  fly  and  unload  big  bulky  cargoes, 
the  “Flying  Boxcar”  is  flying  everywhere  in  the  service  of  Ameri¬ 
ca’s  Armed  Forces  and  those  of  the  United  Nations. 


Fairchiid 


H 
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In  production  soon,  the  C-l  23 
advance  base  military  carrier. 


For  the  coming  American  jet  age, 
the  M-186  Jet  Transport. 


Engine  Division  Farmingdale,  N.  Y.  •  C 


uided  Missiles  Division  Wyandonch,  N.  Y.  .  Speed  Control  Division  Wickliffe,  Ohio  .  Stra.os  Division 


Boy  Sh! 


For  the  nation’s  security  we  must  close  ranks  and 


present  a  united  front,  proudly  proclaiming  the 


Battle  Future  of  Our  Army 


COLONEL  UNITAS 


H  each  of  us  did  not  have  a  deep-seated  personal  belief 
that  the  Army  must  have  a  prominent  role  in  the  cold 
jar  and  will  be  a  decisive  factor  in  any  future  hot  war, 
'ir  pride  in  the  uniform  we  wear  would  be  a  mockery 
id  our  usefulness  as  soldiers  would  be  destroyed.  Yet, 
most  without  our  realizing  it,  the  Army  is  engaged  in  a 
Haggle  for  survival  as  a  major  combat  service.  Some 
ould  make  the  Army  a  police  force,  useful  only  in  cold 
ar  situations,  to  prevent  conquest  bv  political  subver¬ 
ts  and  seduction,  or  to  fight  a  “local”  defensive  type  ol 
ar  on  the  order  of  the  Korean  conflict.  Such  a  role 
ould  eventually  reduce  the  Army  to  impotency. 

Thus,  to  escape  limbo,  the  Army  must  not  be  content 
ith  a  defensive  mission,  but  must  maintain  its  position 
;■  a  powerful  offensive  arm,  vitally  needed  in  anv  war 
the  future.  Maintaining  such  a  position  will  become 


olonel  Unitas,  Infantry,  now  on  duty  in  Europe,  is  a  pro¬ 
fessional  soldier  with  eighteen  years  of  service. 
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increasingly  more  difficult  and  complex  as  new  develop¬ 
ments  bring  about  an  increasing  overlap  between  tradi¬ 
tional  service  functions. 

Since  unification,  inter-service  competition  within  the 
Department  of  Defense  has  been  keen.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  Army  has  been  at  a  serious  disadvantage  for  sev¬ 
eral  reasons.  First  of  all,  our  Armv  leaders,  with  perhaps 
more  “joint”  experience  in  high  command  positions  than 
leaders  in  other  services,  have  been  fair-minded  to  the 
point  where  they  are  reluctant  to  support  their  own  serv¬ 
ice.  The  inevitable  result  has  been  a  gradual  diminution 

O 

of  Army  prestige. 

Secondly,  the  Army  has  had  to  shoulder  heavy  postwar 
tasks  such  as  the  occupation  of  Germany  and  Japan, 
burdens  with  which  the  other  services  are  not  encum¬ 
bered.  Consequently,  the  Army  has  not  been  in  a  good 
position  to  react  promptly  to  the  impact  of  rapidly 
changing  conditions  of  warfare. 

Other  factors  that  hurt  the  Army  are  of  its  own  mak- 
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The  combat  arms  must  be  emphasized ;  we  cannot  prevail  without  top-notch  infantry 


ing.  We  do  not,  for  example,  always  present  a  united 
front,  as  the  Army  is  far  from  being  unified  itself;  with 
three  major  combat  arms,  seven  technical  services,  and 
six  administrative  services,  not  to  mention  various  other 
categories.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  we  sometimes  seem  to 
be  our  own  worst  enemiesl3  Until  we  get  our  house  in 
order  and  get  some  semblance  of  unification  within  the 
Army  structure,  we  shall  continue  to  be  at  a  disadvantage. 

The  Army  has  become  the  largest  logistician  of  the 
armed  services  and  this  has  tended  to  overemphasize  our 
supply  role  at  the  expense  of  our  combat  role.  Moreover, 
the  support  rendered  the  other  services  by  the  Army  is 
not  generally  understood,  nor  is  the  Army  fully  credited 
for  it.  On  the  contrary,  the  Air  Force  and  the  Marine 
Corps,  in  particular,  claim  special  praise  as  the  most 
efficient  users  of  manpower,  while  the  Army  for  its  re¬ 
ward  is  publicly  accused  of  wasting  manpower. 

WHAT  is  the  battle  future  of  our  Army?  Present  con¬ 
cepts  of  future  warfare  express  two  extremes.  One  is 
the  so-called  “push-button”  concept  wherein  the  war  will 
be  won  or  lost  by  inter-continental  battles  with  guided 
missiles  carrying  atomic  warheads.  This  concept  would 
appear  to  rule  out  large  conflicts  between  men  on  the 
ground  or  in  the  air,  and  offers  something  for  nothing  ; 
that  is,  we  devastate  the  enemy’s  homeland  and  deci¬ 
mate  his  people,  without  any  casualties  of  our  own. 

The  other  extreme  is  that  atomic  weapons  are  simply 
larger  packages  of  fire  power  and  do  not  alter  the  fact 
that  wars  are  won  on  the  ground;  all  weapons  existing 
only  to  help  the  ground  soldier  to  advance. 

Regardless  of  what  our  own  personal  convictions  may 
be,  the  United  States  cannot  afford  to  indulge  in  either 
extreme,  but  must  seek  a  moderate  course 
that  seems  to  hold  the  brightest  promise  of 
victory. 

HE  strategic  position  of  the  United  States 
today  can  only  be  maintained  if  it  is  able 
to  intervene  rapidly  and  decisively  in  any 
part  of  the  world.  To  preserve  this  capabil¬ 
ity  of  decisive  intervention  we  must  secure 
our  continental  base,  secure  essential  forward  bases,  and 
be  able  to  deploy  offensive  forces  rapidly  to  decisive  areas. 
No  single  service  can  claim  any  of  these  as  its  sole  or 
primary  province;  rather,  these  basic  undertakings  re¬ 
quire  the  coordinated  and  complementary  efforts  of  land, 
sea,  and  air  power. 

This  strategic  concept  exerts  a  profound  effect  on  the 
military  posture  of  the  United  States.  The  Army,  for 
example,  must  forever  abandon  its  traditional  scheme  of 
mobilization,  building  up  gradually  in  an  emergency 
from  a  peacetime  skeleton  structure.  Rather  the  Army 
henceforth  must  have  combat-ready  formations  in  being 
—divisions,  corps,  and  field  armies.  Such  forces  will  be 
needed  regardless  of  cold  war  requirements,  in  terms  of 
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overseas  troop  deployments.  Only  when  we  have  such 
formations  can  we  be  assured  that  the  United  States  will 
have  the  offensive  power  to  intervene  in  critical  areas  in 
time  to  be  decisive.  Moreover,  the  presence  of  such  sub¬ 
stantial  forces  in  being  may  mean,  besides  the  difference 
between  winning  and  losing  the  war,  great  savings  in  the 
ultimate  requirements  in  men,  materiel,  and  time  needed 
to  defeat  the  enemy. 

Some  Americans  say  that  the  United  States  cannot 
afford  to  be  prepared  to  fight  any  kind  of  war.  They  say 
that  we  should  prepare  only  for  a  global  atomic  war  of 
military  aggression.  This  school  may  be  ascendant.  It 
proposes  the  idea  of  security  through  air  power  and  op¬ 
poses  the  concept  of  so-called  “balanced  forces.”  On  the 
other  hand,  common  prudence  and  good  judgment 
would  seem  to  dictate  that  the  United  States  can’t  afford 
not  to  be  ready  for  any  type  of  warfare.  The  U.S.  cannot 
gamble  its  survival  on  one  theory  alone. 

'I 

REGARDLESS  of  what  thesis  we  accept,  and  whether 
or  not  nuclear  weapons  are  employed,  the  role  of  the 
Army  still  remains  basically  the  same— to  assist  in  seizing 
and  securing  bases  from  which  to  launch  the  final  attack 
that  will  defeat  the  enemy’s  forces  and  occupy  his  hearM 
land.  Even  under  the  extreme  assumption  that  the 
enemy  is  rendered  completely  helpless  by  long-range 
atomic  assault,  armies,  capable  of  offensive  action,  must 
physically  occupy  critical  territory  to  prevent  the  resumpi 
tion  of  hostilities,  and  to  avoid  creating  the  vacuum  of 
power  that  will  inevitably  cause  later  conflicts.  Thus  h 
seems  clear  that  initial  minimum  Army  force  requirement; 
will  remain  fairly  constant,  whereas  long-range  Arm) 
requirements  will  depend  largely  on  the  conditions  undei 
which  the  war  is  fought  and  the  genera 
course  it  takes. 

If  the  security  of  our  country  require; 
substantial  Army  forces,  we  must  see  to  ii 
that  this  inescapable  truth  is  realized.  W<j 
must  work  to  make  the  nation  aware  tha 
its  Army  has  a  major  offensive  role  withir 
the  U.S.  defense  structure  and  that  tin 
Army  is  ready  to  carry  out  its  assigned  tunc 
tions.  To  achieve  this,  the  Army  must  pull  togethe 
as  a  unit.  There  is  nothing  wrong  with  our  men,  ou 
officers,  our  units,  or  with  our  schools  and  training 
establishment.  They  are  fine.  What  is  lacking  is  ; 
common  goal  and  a  common  program  resolutely  lai< 
down  from  topside. 

I  outline  such  a  program  below.  It  is  broken  dowi 
into  two  general  areas:  policy  and  organization. 

POLICY-WISE  we  should  adopt  a  program  along  thes 
lines:  Establish  a  Department  of  the  Army  “party  line, 
published  widely  throughout  the  Army  and  periodicall 
revised  in  the  light  of  current  concepts  and  develop 
ments.  This  will  guide  the  Army  as  a  whole.  Ibis  tof 
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The  Army  must  adjust  its  thinking  and  doctrines  to  the  realities  of  nuclear  weapons 


de  policy  guidance  should  indicate  the  Army  position 
n  all  important  matters,  particularly  controversial  sub¬ 
lets  which  have  a  long-term  impact  on  the  future  of  the 
arny.  All  subordinate  Army  leaders  and  agencies  could 
len  follow  and  support  current  policy.  Thus  senior 
.rmy  leaders  would  no  longer  announce  dissimilar  opin- 
>ns  on  the  effectiveness  of  the  current  Army-Air  Force 
r-ground  operations  system,  vis-a-vis  a  unanimity  of 
ir  Force  opinion  on  this  subject. 

We  must  constantly  emphasize  the  combat  role  of  the 
rmy.  Positive  action  must  be  taken  to  insure  that  the 
Iministrative  and  technical  services  are  kept  in  the 
roper  perspective,  existing  solely  to  support  the  combat 
ms.  It  follows  that  the  prestige  of  the  combat  arms 
ust  be  raised.  The  combat  arms  must  get  the  highest 
pe  of  officers  and  men,  and  within  the  combat  arms, 
le  infantry  must  have  first  preference.  The  best  ord- 
ance  and  quartermaster  troops  in  the  world,  and  the 
nest  artillery  and  armor,  are  of  no  avail,  if  our  infantry 
not  top-notch. 

We  must  oppose  “dog-robbing"  for  the  Air  Force  and 
larine  Corps,  and  insist  that  they  assume  responsibility 
r  their  own  support  wherever  possible.  If  the  present 
pnd  isn’t  reversed,  the  Army  may  gradually  assume  as 
;  primary  role,  the  common  logistic  support  of  the  other 
r vices. 

We  must  stress  the  Army’s  present  position  as  the 
tual  physical  first  line  of  defense— with  combat  troops 
•ployed  in  close  proximity  to  the  Iron  Curtain  in  Ger- 
any,  Czechoslovakia,  Austria,  and  Korea.  Likewise, 
e  must  emphasize  the  combat  readiness  of  Army  units 
meet  any  kind  of  emergency.  We  must  not  let  the 
arines  establish  any  monopoly  as  a  ready  ground  force, 
ur  entire  thinking  must  be  geared  to  the 
cognition  that  the  Army  must  be  able  to 
ovide  effective  combat  forces  on  D-day, 

!*t  on  D  plus  540  or  720.  Thus,  Army  mo- 
ization  plans  must  take  first  things  first, 
thlessly  eliminating  all  “nice-to-know” 
bjects,  and  cutting  overall  training  times 
the  bone.  Linder  this  concept  of  a  sub- 
ntial  ready  D-day  force,  with  a  rapid 
ild-up  to  post-D-day  force  requirements, 
r  Army  Reserve  and  National  Guard 
mponents  need  a  complete  overhauling. 

N  ^e  organizational  side,  I  think  we  should  reorganize 
1  the  Department  of  the  Army  so  as  to  accomplish  the 
lowing: 

Recognize  the  combat  arms  as  such,  by  designating  a 
lief  of  Combat  Arms,  with  infantry,  armor,  and  artil- 
‘y  deputies,  and  assigning  him  primarily  personnel 
ictions,  but  placing  him  in  a  position  to  influence 
inch  school,  training,  organizational,  and  development 
otters. 

Eliminate  Army  Field  Forces,  establishing  instead  nec- 
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essary  operating  commands,  on  a  functional  basis,  such 
as  a  Replacement  and  School  Command,  and  a  Devel¬ 
opment  and  Experimental  Unit  Command,  reporting 
directly  to  the  Department  of  the  Army. 

Eliminate  the  technical  and  administrative  service 
chiefs,  as  such,  and  organize  necessary  operating  agencies 
on  a  functional  basis,  such  as  procurement,  construction, 
and  so  on,  under  one  Supply  Corps  Chief  and  one  Ad¬ 
ministrative  Corps  Chief,  as  appropriate.  Present  branch 
designations,  units,  and  schools  should  be  retained,  but 
integrated  into  the  new  structure.  Branches  would  be 
recognized  personnel-wise  by  having  branch  personnel 
deputies  under  the  Supply  Corps  Chief  and  Administra¬ 
tive  Corps  Chief. 

TINALLY,  in  the  organization  of  our  units,  take  a  bold 
Inew  approach  in  regard  to  our  present  combat  forma¬ 
tions,  with  the  following  objectives  in  mind: 

1  Increase  combat  effectiveness  with  proportionately  less 
overhead,  for  example,  along  the  lines  of  a  square  divi¬ 
sion  and  square  regiment  as  suggested  by  General  Lynch 
in  “The  Infantry  Division:  Triangular  or  Square?”,  in 
the  November  1953  issue  of  this  magazine. 

1  Reduce  the  number  of  different  types  of  weapons, 
vehicles,  and  other  equipment.  We  must  overcome  the 
tendency  to  keep  adding  new  arms  without  giving  up 
old  ones.  In  particular,  we  must  recognize  the  impact  on 
our  combat  support  and  service  support  structure  of 
guided  missiles. 

Recognition  of  the  need  in  an  atomic  war  for  highly 
self-sufficient  units  with  great  staying  and  recuperative 
power,  and  considerable  mobility,  that  can  continue  to 
fight  even  when  isolated  and  deprived  of  normal  combat 
and  service  support.  This  applies  equally 
to  infantry,  armor,  or  airborne  formations. 
*[  Put  flexibility  in  our  organizations  so 
that  major  formations  can  readily  provide 
smaller,  compact,  hard-hitting  task  force 
type  units,  airborne  or  air-transportable, 
for  decisive  exploitation  where  and  when 
opportunity  presents  itself. 

IN  summary,  the  Army  must  retain  an 
'  offensive  mission  and  capability  in  this 
atomic  age.  Moreover,  the  Army  must  face 
up  to  the  realities  of  nuclear  weapons— it  is 
inadequate  to  say  that  atomic  weapons  have  not  basically 
changed  our  doctrine,  but  have  only  affected  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  that  doctrine,  that  is,  our  tactics  and  technique. 
Perhaps  this  conclusion  sufficed  when  only  the  “nominal” 
and  larger  atomic  bombs  were  taken  into  consideration, 
but  with  the  advent  of  the  H-bomb,  on  the  order  of 
megatons  of  explosive  power,  we  must  try  to  grasp  its 
potentialities  and  re-charge  our  thinking.  To  do  other¬ 
wise  would  amount  to  nothing  else  than  suicidal  neglect 
of  our  Army’s  responsibilities  to  the  country  we  serve. 
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THE  MONTH’S  COMMENT. 


LOYALTY  DOWNWARD 


A  man  has  honor  if  he  holds  himself  to  a  course  of 
conduct  because  of  a  conviction  that  it  is  in  the  gen¬ 
eral  interest ,  even  though  he  is  well  aware  that  it  may 
lead  to  inconvenience,  'personal  loss,  humiliation  or 
grave  physical  rish. — The  Armed  Forces  Officer 


I,N  the  last  week  of  February  Robert  T.  Stevens  met  the 
sternest  test  of  his  stewardship  of  the  high  office  of 
Secretary  of  the  Army.  His  performance  was  in  the  finest 
traditions  of  the  military  service. 

His  duty  as  he  saw  it  was  to  protect  the  integrity  of 
the  United  States  Army  in  the  general  interest  and  for 
the  greater  good  of  the  people  of  the  United  States.  He 
had  no  other  purpose.  His  weapons  were  idealism,  a 
high  code  of  personal  conduct,  courage  and  truth.  If  he 
made  a  tactical  error  it  was  from  political  inexperience, 
is  personally  creditable  to  him  and  of  no  lasting  conse¬ 
quence.  What  is  of  consequence  is  that  his  pursuit  of 
his  objective  was  ultimately  successful.  Only  time  can 
reveal  the  full  measure  of  the  success.  But  certainly  de¬ 
velopments  will  show  that  more  was  gained  than  lost. 

The  Combat  Forces  Journal  is  immensely  proud 
that  the  March  issue  of  the  magazine,  containing  the 
story  of  Secretary  Stevens,  appeared  during  the  week  of 
his  hard  ordeal. "  If  the  staff  could  have  anticipated  the 
events  that  were  to  occur,  it  would  have  been  even 
more  emphatic  (it  could  have  been)  in  showing  that 
Mr.  Stevens  is  a  man  who  has  the  best  interests  of  the 
Army  and  the  men  and  women  who  wear  the  Army 
uniform  close  to  his  heart.  That  we  were  not  was  due 
only  to  a  small  doubt  as  to  the  propriety  of  a  professional 
military  magazine  giving  even  the  appearance  of  blowing 
any  individual’s  horn  too  loudly.  (As  a  prideful  aside, 
the  staff  can  add  that  the  article  makes  clear  to  the  reader 
why  Mr.  Stevens  acted  and  spoke  as  he  did  during  that 
week.) 

It  is  a  measure  of  Mr.  Stevens  sincerity  that  imme¬ 
diately  after  he  had  seen  the  newspaper  accounts  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Zwicker’s  humiliating  experience  he  called  the  Gen¬ 
eral  on  the  telephone  and  told  him  that  if  the  facts  were 
rs  represented  in  the  press,  "you  have  my  full  backing. 
Don’t  worry  about  this  affair." 

Then  he  publicly  announced  that  he  had  directed 
General  Zwicker  not  to  appear  on  the  following  Tuesday 
before  the  Senate’s  Permanent  Subcommittee  on  Inves¬ 
tigations.  "I  am  unwilling  for  so  fine  an  officer  ...  to 
run  the  risk  of  further  abuse,”  Mr.  Stevens  announced. 
General  Zwicker  "suffered  humiliating  treatment  only 
because  he  carried  out  actions  which  were  his  official 
duty  and  executed  an  order  he  had  received  from  higher 
headquarters  which  he  was  required  to  execute.  I  cannot 
permit  the  loyal  officers  of  our  Armed  Forces  to  be  sub¬ 
jected  to  such  unwarranted  treatment.’ 

There  are  a  few  vital  facts  here  that  must  be  kept 
clearly  in  mind. 
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«{  Secretary  Steveno  was  not  trying  to  "cover  up’  ft 
General  Zwicker  or  any  other  person  in  the  Army.  Thei 


was  nothing  to  cover  up.  He  had  already  acknowledge 
that  administrative  methods  had  been  faulty  in  the  cas 
of  Dr.  Peress.  But  under  the  law  they  could  hardly  hav 
been  otherwise. 

«j  Secretary  Stevens  and  the  Army  do  not  “coddle  Con 
munists.  At  Mr.  Stevens’  direction  the  Army  had  coo] 
erated  in  every  possible  with  the  Investigations  subcon 
mittee. 

«}  Mr.  Stevens  did  not  say  (and  has  never  said)  th 
Army  officers  are  sacroscanct  and  beyond  fair  criticisn 
Fie  did  say:  "The  prestige  and  morale  of  our  Arme 
Forces  are  too  important  to  the  security  of  the  Natic 
to  have  them  weakened  by  unfair  attacks  on  our  offic< 
corps  ...  I  am  confident  the  American  people  do  n< 
believe  in  unwarranted  abuse  of  our  loyal  officers  ar 
more  than  I  do.’ 

i  Finallv,  he  did  not  enunciate  a  policy  of  forbiddir 
officers  to  testify  before  the  subcommittee.  He  direct* 
that  General  Zwicker  and  two  other  officers  who  hi 
been  summoned  should  not  appear  at  a  particular  hea 
ing.  Three  officers  only  were  involved,  and  one  occasio 
He  then  offered  to  appear  himself— in  keeping,  it  mu 
be  added,  with  his  expressed  opinion  that  the  Secieta 
of  the  Army  is  the  responsible  head  of  the  Army;  tl 
Army’s  "boss.  ’ 

A  man  of  honor,  he  held  himself  to  a  course  of  condu 
from  the  conviction  that  it  was  in  the  general  intere 
The  cost  to  him  personally  was  great,  far  greater  th; 
most  of  us  can  conceive.  But  whatever  the  cost,  he  d 
not  count  it,  but  bravely  and  forthrightly  piessed  f( 
ward  in  his  sworn  duty  of  defending  the  best  intere: 
of  the  FInited  States  and  promoting  its  military  securilj 
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BRIG.  GEN.  RALPH  ZWICKER 


...  all  of  us  know 
that  our  military  serv¬ 
ices  and  their  leaders 
have  always  been 
completely  loyal  and 
dedicated  public  ser¬ 
vants.  .  .  .  Their  cour¬ 
age  and  their  devo 


tion  have  been 


proved  in  peace  as 
well  as  on  the  battle 
fields  of  war.  ...  I 
this  tribute  ...  I  me 
to  include  Genera 
Zwicker,  who  was 
decorated  for  gal¬ 
lantry  in  the  field. 
President  Eisenhower 
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THE  CHIEF  OF  STAFF  G°EETS 
SECRETARY  STEVENS 


“In  the  course  of  my  entire  service  I 
have  met  no  government  official  who 
combines  within  his  person  a  greater 
degree  of  integrity,  personal  courage, 
and  sense  of  duty  toward  the  Army, 
whose  interests  he  has  wholly  at 
heart.” 

General  Ridgway 


HERE  remains  the  task  of  assessing  the  effects  of  the 
Controversy  on  the  Army.  This  is  no  simple  balancing 
[accounts.  Much  remains  hidden  in  the  unplumbed 
aths  of  the  minds  of  men,  but  it  may  be  profitable  to 
isider  some  of  the  surface  manifestations, 
lit  is  said  by  some  that  the  whole  controversy  was  an 
fortunate  episode  that  was  overemphasized  as  a  vital 
>w  at  Army  morale.  Army  officers,  according  to  this 
;ory,  are  overly  sensitive;  they  should  learn  to  be  as 
ck-skinned  as  men  who  love  the  rough-and-tumble 
political  debate.  This  argument  overlooks  the  fact  that 
my  officers  by  law  and  custom  do  not  engage  in  po- 
cal  debate  and  therefore  any  political  attack  on  them 
i  one-sided  affair. 

Finally  it  is  argued  that  the  Army  has  survived  harder 
»ws  at  its  morale  and  prestige  than  this  one,  so  why 
t  about  it. 

rh  is  much  can  be  said  for  this  theory:  the  Army  will 
vive.  Indeed,  morale  should  be  higher  when  soldiers 
derstand  the  full  implications  of  Mr.  Stevens'  forth- 
htness  and  President  Eisenhower's  personal  defense  of 
neral  Zwicker.  The  abuse  General  Zwicker  suffered 

1  not  be  forgotten.  The  wound  it  made  will  heal  if 
t  undisturbed,  but  it  will  certainly  fester  and  grow  if 
icks  on  the  uniform  persist.  Such  attacks  are  cumula- 

2  and  in  time  they  can  destroy  an  army. 

Overemphasis  or  not,  emotions  had  become  so  highly 
lrged  that  the  true  issue— the  integrity  of  the  Army— 
s  being  lost.  At  the  height  of  the  controversy  Gen- 
1  Ridgway  found  it  necessary  to  counsel  with  his  senior 
cers  and  to  explain  to  them  what  had  actually  oc- 
red.  It  is  possible  that  this  was  a  unique  instance  in 
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the  history  of  the  United  States  Army.  At  what  other 
time  has  the  senior  officer  of  the  Army  found  it  advisable 
to  counsel  with  his  senior  assistants  on  such  a  matter 
as  this? 

During  that  conference  General  Ridgway  paid  a  per¬ 
sonal  tribute  to  Secretary  Stevens.  “In  the  course  of  my 
entire  service,”  he  said,  “I  have  met  no  government  of¬ 
ficial  who  combines  within  his  person  a  greater  degree 
of  integrity,  personal  courage,  and  sense  of  duty  toward 
the  Army,  whose  interests  he  has  wholly  at  heart.” 

THERE  is  a  lesson  here  for  the  American  citizen  who 
■  does  not  wear  a  military  uniform.  It  is  that  soldiers 
are  honorable  servants  of  the  nation  and  not  serfs.  It  is 
that  he  who  scoffs,  degrades  and  insults  men  wearing 
the  uniform,  is  indulging  in  a  fantastically  dangerous 
pastime  that  if  persisted  in  could  destroy  the  very  well- 
springs  of  the  military  forces,  leaving  the  nation  decep¬ 
tively  defenseless.  T  he  appearance  of  a  fighting  force 
might  remain,  but  the  soul  would  be  withered  away. 
And  an  army  without  a  soul  is  but  an  empty  husk. 

In  summary,  let  it  be  noted  by  all  that  Secretary 
Stevens  not  only  defended  the  Army  well  and  proved 
that  loyalty  does  go  down  as  well  as  up,  but  that  he  also 
reaffirmed  the  principle  that  the  civilian  head  of  the  Army 
is  the  proper  avenue  of  approach  to  the  Army  by  other 
departments  and  branches  of  the  government. 

Those  hypocritical  observers  who  are  disappointed  do 
not  understand  Mr.  Stevens'  mission.  His  object  was  not 
to  interfere  with  legislative  processes— his  mission  was  to 
preserve  the  integrity  of  the  Army  and  its  personnel,  and 
in  that  he  succeeded. 
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The  Month’s  Comment 
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Fort  Bel  voir  Papers 
Please  Copy 

PUBLISHING  a  retraction  is  sometimes  a 
bitter  experience,  but  here  is  one  we  pub¬ 
lish  happily.  We  made  a  statement  in  our 
March  issue  that  probably  would  stand  up 
in  court  because  it  is  factually  true,  but  the 
implications  were  all  wrong. 

We  wrote  that  we  had  never  seen  any¬ 
thing  in  the  Washington  newspapers  about 
the  planetarium  at  Fort  Belvoir.  We  hadn  t. 
But  thousands  of  others  had,  and  some  of 
them  wasted  no  time  in  telling  us  so. 

We  have  since  learned  that  newspapers 
in  Washington,  Alexandria  and  Fairfax 
County  have  carried  stories  and  pictures  on 
the  planetarium,  and  that  there  was  even  a 
15 -minute  television  show  on  the  subject. 
Our  happy  apologies  to  the  Post  Com¬ 
mander,  the  PIO,  and  others  at  Belvoir. 
They  are  “happy”  because  our  one  reason 
for  the  original  comment  was  to  help  the 
Army— and  we  learn  that  Fort  Belvoir  was 
’way  ahead  of  us  with  this  particular  idea. 

We  might  add,  too,  that  the  school  kids 
who  have  told  us  about  the  planetarium  are 
enthusiastic  about  it  and  Fort  Belvoir. 
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If  We  Are  to  Have  Less 
We  Must  Have  Better 

TWENTY  divisions  this  year;  seventeen  next  year;  maybe  only  fou 
teen  by  1956.  Unless  Congress  decides  otherwise,  the  Army  is  t 
decline  in  strength.  To  the  soldier  this  is  a  grim  picture.  It  portent 
a  reduction  in  military  strength  that  the  facts  hardly  justify.  The  so 
dier  has  not  forgotten— he  cannot  forget— the  cost  to  the  nation  d 
those  manpower-starved  two-battalion  regiments  of  1950  .  .  . 

But  in  soldier  fashion  the  Army  will  make  the  best  of  what  is  give 
it.  This  leads  every  thinking  soldier  to  an  inevitable  conclusion:  if  tl 
Army  is  to  perform  its  missions  with  fewer  soldiers,  it  must  have  betk 
soldiers,  manning  better  weapons  and  equipment. 

Army  technical  services  and  Army  research  and  development  agej 
cies  are  working  night  and  day  to  produce  the  better  weapons  an 
improved  equipment  the  Army  must  have. 

Better  weapons  and  equipment  aren’t  enough.  The  Army  must  al: 
have  better  men;  men  who  can  learn  the  skills  that  are  needed 
operate  the  new  weapons  and  equipment.  And  since  these  skills  a 
highly  technical,  Army  training  must  be  better.  This  means  long 
periods  of  training.  In  some  cases  it  takes  a  full  enlistment  for  a  soldi 
to  become  completely  skilled  in  a  vital  technical  job.  So  it  is  imperati’ 
that  these  better  men,  who  are  better  trained,  should  serve  longer.  . 

The  Army  must  also  have  better  leaders,  better  noncommissiom 
officers.  Good  noncoms  are  developed  through  service,  so  those  tl 
Army  must  have  can  only  be  produced  through  long  and  hard  trai 
ing.  One  hitch  is  not  enough.  It  is  in  the  second  enlistment  that 
noncom  acquires  the  experience  and  confidence  that  make  him! 
reliable  leader  with  a  high  standard  of  performance.  And  it  is  in  k 
later  hitches  that  the  Army  gets  lucrative  dividends  from  the  inve- 
ment  it  began  when  it  tapped  him  as  a  potential  leader. 

So  the  Army  must  have  better  men,  better  trained,  who  serve  long. 

HOW  can  we  induce  them  to  serve  longer?  Not  long  ago  Senat: 

Saltonstall  expressed  surprise  when  he  was  told  that  while  t: 
Army  can  offer  a  master  sergeant  about  $350  to  re-enlist,  he  can  g 
up  to  $5,000  from  the  government  by  leaving  the  service.  That) 
because  of  veterans’  benefits  in  education,  housing  subsidy  and  oth 
assistance.  The  Army  doesn’t  ask  that  veterans’  benefits  be  reducl 
just  to  encourage  re-enlistments.  Not  at  all.  It  just  asks  that  a  lit! 
attention  be  given  to  increasing  inducements  and  rewards  for  militci! 
skill  and  service.  This  includes  improved  living  conditions,  medid 
care  for  dependents,  a  more  stable  family  life.  If  the  Army  could  ma: 
these  simple  American  desires  more  widely  available  to  soldiers,  V. 
reservoirs  of  competent  leadership  and  skilled  technicians  could  be 
filled  to  the  ultimate  advantage  of  the  nation. 

If  the  Army  is  to  have  less,  it  must  have  better.  To  get  better  mi 
and  to  keep  the  best,  the  Army  life  must  be  made  more  attractive. 

IT  is  time  to  take  a  long,  hard  look  at  the  re-enlistment  induceme  i 
the  Army  can  offer.  That  look  should  include  the  dollars-and-ce.: 
waste  in  training  men  only  to  lose  them.  It  also  includes  such  tangi  * 
desires  as  adequate  pay,  attractive  uniforms,  good  housing  conditio  > 
and  stable  family  life. 

That  look  must  be  taken  so  that  the  nation  can  have  the  greater— a: 
needed— security  of  a  finer,  stronger  Army. 
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dE  summer  sun  had  almost  reached 
he  horizon  when  lines  of  battle  broke 
m  the  forest  just  where  expected,  but 
God  they  were  not  Marshal  Grouchy’s 
pected  reinforcements,  but  Bluchers 
issians!  No  art  of  generalship  could 
iv  stave  off  disaster.  Head  sunk  list- 
ply  upon  his  chest,  Napoleon  rode 
m  the  plains  of  Waterloo  en  route  to 
le  and  slow  death.  Behind  him  on 
field  he  had  deserted,  still  fighting, 
^eants  held  the  Old  Guard  to  its  work 
nding  a  quicker  death  by  spurning 
irter  with  the  four  letter  words  ser- 
nts  have  always  used  in  all  armies; 
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words  that  somehow  became  “1  he 
Guard  dies  but  never  surrenders.” 

*  #•  * 

SOME  300  miles  away  and  130  years 
later,  another  general  watched  for 
the  air  strike  that  would  precede  his  as¬ 
sault  on  another  obscure  rural  village. 
The  ominous  distant  buzz  swelled  into 
the  roar  of  hundreds  of  low-flying  heavy 
bombing  planes.  Earth  tremors  back  at 
the  command  post  assured  him  that  tons 
of  explosive  were  crashing  down  along 
the  Perriers  road  according  to  plan. 

Yet  not  exactly  according  to  plan.  Re¬ 
ports  from  the  9th  and  4th  Divisions 
were  bad.  Bombs  had  struck  among 
them.  There  were  hundreds  of  casual¬ 
ties  and  the  assault  was  delayed  for 
reorganization.  For  the  moment  there 
was  nothing  General  Lightning  Joe  Col¬ 
lins  could  do  except  wait. 

Where  the  bombs  had  dropped,  ser¬ 
geants  were  rallying  shaken  remnants  of 
squads;  forming  platoons  that  gave  life 
to  attacking  companies  and  battalions. 
Those  sergeants  did  their  work  well. 
The  General’s  plan  suffered  an  amazing¬ 
ly  short  delay;  minutes  in  some  places; 
two  hours  in  others  that  were  harder 
hit.  St.  Lo  fell  before  night.  The  deci¬ 
sive  breakout  had  begun. 

*  *  * 

IN  ancient  days  the  ordeals  in  combat 
of  generals  and  sergeants  were  similar, 
however  different  their  lives  elsewhere. 
Weapons  were  short-ranged;  numbers 
engaged  were  small.  However  brilliant 
the  general’s  plan,  it  was  his  good  right 
arm  that  hewed  out  victory  on  the  field. 
Henry  of  Navarre’s  white  plume,  Rich¬ 
ard  the  Lionhearted’s  axe,  were  more 
than  symbols.  In  those  days  armies  liter¬ 
ally  obeyed  the  leader’s  “Follow  Me.’  If 
the  leader  fell,  the  heart  usually  went 
out  of  the  entire  host. 

But  civilization’s  “progress”  brought 
weapons  that  killed  at  constantly  increas¬ 
ing  range.  Dispersion,  no  novelty  in 
war’s  art,  diminished  the  power  of  per¬ 
sonal  leadership.  The  gulf  between  gen¬ 
eral  and  sergeant  widened.  Wearers  of 
stars  became  more  and  more  their  army’s 
brain,  less  and  less  its  strong  right  arm. 
The  men  with  stripes  on  their  sleeves 
remained  “the  backbone  of  an  army”  but 
added  a  new  function:  the  delicate  nerve 
system  that  responded  to  the  brain  .  .  . 
or,  failing,  caused  paralysis  and  defeat. 

ONLY  yesterday  the  first  telltale  mush¬ 
room  cloud  rose  swiftly  into  the  sky 
over  Hiroshima.  One  bomb  destroyed 
a  citv.  Now,  little  more  than  eight  years 
later,  the  world  is  entering  an  era  of 
atomic  plenty. 
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What  impact  the  first  appearance  of 
gunpowder  on  the  battlefield  had  on 
generals  and  sergeants  has  never  been 
explored.  We  can  leave  that  intriguing 
research  to  antiquarians.  What  we  want 
to  know  now  is  how  atomic  weapons  will 
affect  aenerals,  noncoms  and  all  other 

o 

ranks. 

Question  number  one— the  role  of  gen¬ 
eralship  in  tactical  atomic  warfare  has 
received  some  attention.  We  dimly  ac¬ 
cept,  without  grasping  the  details,  that 
the  man  who  can  loose  such  mighty  ex¬ 
plosions  has  been  vouchsafed  a  tremen¬ 
dous  power  personally  to  influence  the 
issue  of  every  battle.  The  atom’s  impact 
upon  generalship  restores  the  personal 
capacity  to  influence  combat  action.  To¬ 
morrow’s  commanders,  whether  from 
command  post  map  or  command  plane 
radarscope,  will  be  able  to  order  "three 
20KTs  here,  four  40s  there,  and  one  80 
on  that  spot.”  Victory  or  defeat,  life  or 
death  for  thousands,  will  lie  in  the  ac¬ 
curacy  and  timeliness  of  the  command¬ 
er’s  directive. 

BUT  what  of  the  sergeants  in  atomic 
combat?  Have  superweapons  changed 
their  fundamental  roles  on  the  battle¬ 
field?  Doubtless  dozens  of  new  MOS 
numbers  in  logistics,  communications, 
intelligence  and  weapons  handling  will 
spread  like  a  contagion.  But  tanker,  gun¬ 
ner,  doughboy,  engineer  and  medic  will 
still  need  their  noncoms  for  the  dirty 
vital  tasks.  An  army’s  intricate,  inter¬ 
locking  nervous  system  must  continue 
to  translate  the  brain’s  orders  into  mus¬ 
cular  energy. 

There  will  be  no  atomic-powered  picks 
and  shovels  for  digging  the  deeper  and 
even  more  frequent  foxholes  into  which 
each  man  must  burrow  or  die.  Atomic- 
powered  ships,  perhaps  aircraft,  may 
speed  mountains  of  supplies  over  oceans 
(if  they  can  find  undestroyed  ports  and 
landing  strips  at  which  to  load  and  un¬ 
load)  but  the  last  long  mile(s)  into  com¬ 
bat  for  front-line  munitions  and  supplies 
will  still  be  covered  bv  foot  and  back 
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power. 

Small  groups  of  technicians  may  han¬ 
dle  atomic  weapons,  but  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  soldiers— under  the  watch¬ 
ful  eyes  of  sergeants— will  labor  to  re¬ 
store  essential  routes  and  services  bat¬ 
tered  bv  the  missiles.  Damage  control 
was  long  a  Navy  term  limited  to  ship¬ 
board  connotation.  Now  redesignated 
“area  damage  control,”  it  promises  to 
emerge  into  the  most  exacting  single  job 
of  combat  support. 

How  will  shaken  and  scattered  sur¬ 
vivors  rally  from  the  terrific  blast  and 
shock  to  remember  their  mission,  often 


without  officer  leadership;  reform  to  c 
cupy  blocking  positions,  restore  sileno 
weapons  to  action,  maneuver,  or  advan 
in  spite  of  losses— in  all  these  and  oth 
unforeseeable  emergencies,  the  muscl 
of  an  army  will  function  or  go  flab! 
in  direct  proportion  to  the  quality 
the  noncommissioned  officers  who  e 
force  the  brain’s  commands. 

Atomic  warfare’s  front-line  fight 
probably  will  note  less  alterations  in  1 
profession  than  will  the  combat  suppc 
soldiers  in  the  communications  zone.  I, 
front,  as  Mauldin  called  it,  the  soldi 
will  become  accustomed  to  greater  lor 
liness.  He  will  dig  oftener  and  deep 
for  himself  and  his  equipment.  He  w 
pay  greater  attention  to  avoiding  the 
telltale  indications  that  spot  his  positin 
for  the  enemy.  He  will  be  chary  of  wa 
ing  ammunition,  or  any  other  commr- 
ity,  for  many  reasons,  principally  1- 
cause  they  will  all  be  harder  to  coi: 
bv.  In  a  word,  the  combat  soldier  w! 
experience  a  rougher,  dirtier  war.  ]■ 
dividuals  and  verv-small-unit  resourt1- 
fulness  and  discipline  cannot  ensure  si- 
vival  but  their  lack  will  spell  suicide? 

But  port  companies,  petroleum  batt- 
ions  and  the  like  will  have  more  in  co- 
mon  with  tomorrow’s  combat  soldier  thi 
ever  before.  Combat  units  offer  aton: 
targets  when  not  in  close  contact  wi 
enemv  forces  (who  would  be  decimal! 
by  the  same  blast),  when  concentrall 
in  response  to  tactical  imperatives,  i 
when  occupying  key  positions  whi< 
either  geographically,  tactically  or  fro 
both  asp>ects,  unduly  interfere  with  t: 
enemy’s  chosen  plan  of  operations.  Tr 
enough,  the  sergeant  and  his  men  v. 
seldom  know  when  those  risky  con 
tions  prevail.  The  tension  will  be  ei 
less;  the  penalties  for  carelessness  fal 
But  after  all,  that  has  been  the  com! 
man’s  precarious  existence  throughc 
warfare.  The  atom  is  quicker,  more  de; 
ly,  but  the  death  it  brings  is  no  stranji 
to  front-line  soldiers. 

WHAT  were  once  safe  spots  in  Cci 
munications  Zone  will  now  be  subj 
to  atomic  attack.  Units  serving  St] 
installations  will  never  be  immune.  Gi 
sequently  it  is  rearward  that  the  great' 
strain  will  be  felt.  Every  key  locals 
from  port  (or  beachhead)  to  forw;! 
depot  will  attract  atomic  missiles  i 
proportion  to  its  value  to  the  tactii 
situation.  Just  as  “dispersion”  sufficin 
to  discourage  all  atomic  attack  is  imps 
sible  when  tactical  units  are  deploy 
for  effective  attack  or  defense,  so  no  ccl 
munications  zone  facilities  and  establf 
ments  can  be  split  into  sufficiently  sit! 
bits  to  be  immune.  If  they  were,  tl 
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mid  serve  no  purpose  beyond  self-main- 
,  nance. 

•  Endless  backbreaking  tasks  in  depots, 
-pair  shops  and  construction  jobs  will 
|;  under  greater  pressure  than  last  time, 
usterity  will  rule.  Moments  of  rest 
om  toil  will  be  spent  in  deep,  cheerless 
xholes,  not  the  more  comfortable  but 
rribly  vulnerable  hutments  and  billets 
i  World  War  II.  Installations  com- 
jeted  will  suddenly  disappear  or  be 
arribly  shattered  in  an  instant’s  fiery 
,eath.  And  survivors  will  have  to  re- 
ore  them  in  a  minimum  of  time  lest 
e  combat  they  support  be  irreparably 
art.  To  the  veteran  of  ETO’s  Com 
Dne  the  change  would  be  like  moving 
om  Park  Avenue  to  the  slums— and 
orking  longer  hours  for  the  privilege. 
Preparation  of  an  SOP  for  combat 
xpport  units  working  under  the  cease- 
ss  threat  of  blast,  searing  heat  and 
(imma  rays  will  take  some  thorough 
linking.  Unpleasant  probabilities  quick- 
suggest  themselves.  Work  during 
ours  of  darkness,  like  movement  in 
wnbat  areas,  will  become  standard.  This 
ill  include  the  urgent  necessity  for 
j:spersing  time-wise  where  impractical 
pace-wise.  Large-scale  movie  attendance 
Crill  be  a  dangerous  luxury.  (Improve- 
.ents  in  television  may  eliminate  it  any- 
jay.)  Even  mess  hours  for  adjacent 
aits  will  be  staggered,  and  all  other 
ocessary  formations.  Billets  will  be  de- 
gned  for  protection  rather  than  com- 
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.  Any  attempt  to  pin  down  details  hits 
jie  old  snag  "it  depends  upon  the  situa- 
bn.”  Units  that  operated  under  black- 
|it  in  Normandy,  trucks  60  yards  apart 
1  the  road,  camouflage  nets  in  place 
every  halt,  roared  across  France  a  few 
eeks  later  bumper  to  bumper  while 
padlights  blazed.  The  Luftwaffe  had 
pen  shot  out  of  the  air! 

Life  —or  existence— in  an  active  theatre 
an  atomic  war  will  vary  with  the 
'2  estimate  of  hostile  atomic  capabili- 
bs.  If  the  estimate  is  too  conservative, 
je  plans  of  generals  and  the  work  of 
ggeants  will  be  unnecessarily  difficult, 
at  an  unjustified  optimism  could  mean 
isaster.  Atomic  warfare,  unlike  the  post- 
an,  won’t  ring  twice. 

IORALE,  esprit,  discipline— all  those 
vital  intangibles  that  differentiate  be- 
I'een  outfits  that  somehow  win  through 
ad  those  that  crack  up— are  going  to  be 
■  much  tougher  to  maintain.  It  will 
I  the  noncoms,  in  rear  areas,  who  must 
maintain  them— without  benefit  of  any 
“w  psychological  “hardware.” 

Back  in  Com  Zone  also  are  the  only 
pbable  Theatre  of  Operations  targets 
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for  fusion  weapons  (H-bombs).  Remem¬ 
bering  that  explosion  effects  extend  in 
proportion  to  the  cube  root  of  bomb 
power,  an  H-bomb  1000  times  more  pow¬ 
erful  than  the  Hiroshima  blast  would 
have  a  lethal  range  only  ten  times  as 
great.  Few  troop  concentrations  uni¬ 
formly  cover  an  area  large  enough  to 
warrant  using  such  a  behemoth.  Several 
good-sized  A-bombs,  at  selected  localities, 
could  cause  more  casualties  and  possibly 
at  less  cost  to  national  stockpiles  of  crit¬ 
ical  material. 

Only  if  the  prospective  target  be  a 
major  port,  a  sprawling  communications 
center,  a  depot  covering  more  than  100 
square  miles,  or  similar  logistic  white 
elephant,  would  enemy  target  analysts 
squint  along  the  megaton  portion  of 
their  slide  rules.  That  is  another  morale 
problem  for  the  Com  Zone  soldiers  with 
stripes  on  their  sleeves.  Maybe  meritori¬ 
ous  service  wreaths  of  the  future  will 
inclose  a  miniature  mushroom-shaped 
cloud  and  their  wearers  will  gaze  toler¬ 
antly  upon  Combat  Infantryman  Badges 
as  Silver  Stars  now  look  upon  Legion  of 
Merit  ribbons. 

In  any  case,  whatever  the  menace  of 
atomic  weapons  for  denizens  of  huge 
cities,  they  pose  no  picnic  for  tomorrow’s 
sergeants,  regardless  of  unit.  Nor  is  there 
any  escape  in  the  thought:  surely  such 
a  war  will  be  of  short  duration.  Human 
endurance  can  stand  only  so  much.  One 
side  or  the  other  will  quickly  break. 

More  than  a  century  ago  Jomini  wrote 
emphatically  that  “the  destructiveness  of 
modern  weapons  precludes  long  wars.” 
Experts  have  said  that  of  every  marked 
innovation  in  warfare’s  tools.  The  record 
doesn’t  bear  out  these  predictions.  More 
deadly  weapons  seem  to  protract,  not 
shorten,  armed  conflict. 

WHAT’S  the  answer?  I  doubt  if  there 
is  one  that  can  be  put  into  brief  com¬ 
prehensible  language.  Like  the  Guards’ 
sergeants  at  Waterloo,  like  fine  sergeants 
at  all  times,  the  noncommissioned  officers 
in  atomic  warfare  can  only  describe  their 
lot  in  four-letter  words  and  inspire  their 
units  with  the  guts  and  initiative  that 
have  been  the  hallmark  of  American  ser¬ 
geants  who  were  properly  trained  for 
their  jobs. 

Just  how  well  are  we  performing  that 
training  today?  Military  conservatism, 
charges  of  preparing  to  refight  the  last 
war  over  again,  are  more  easily  made 
than  refuted.  Who  knows  the  trend  of 
a  future  war?  What  hunter  would,  on 
the  trail  of  a  tiger,  puts  aside  his  proven 
rifle  for  an  untested  “better”  one? 

Yet  some  of  those  charges  have  firm 
foundations.  Eminent  artillerymen  have 


stated  that  the  four-gun  battery  evolved 
from  experiments  as  to  the  largest  ag¬ 
gregation  of  pieces  a  single  commander 
could  control  by  voice  commands.  Yet 
we  changed  to  six  only  many  years  after 
voice  commands  had  been  relegated  to 
limbo. 

What  do  we  mean  when  we  say  we 
will  counter  atomic  weapons  by  dispers¬ 
ing?  Consider  only  the  well  publicized 
20KT  or  Hiroshima  weapon  with  its 
mile  radius  of  casualties  against  unpro¬ 
tected  personnel.  Can  anyone  imagine 
dispersion  within  tactical  units,  or  major 
command  posts,  or  numerous  types  of 
rear-area  installations  that  would  pre¬ 
clude  total  destruction  and  still  permit 
a  unit,  headquarters,  or  installation  to 
carry  out  its  mission? 

Obviously  companies  of  a  battalion 
would  be  out  of  contact;  staff  sections  of 
the  headquarters  would  be  strangers  to 
their  commander  and  to  each  other;  op¬ 
erating  overhead  of  the  service  installa¬ 
tion  would  be  prohibitive.  Consequently 
atomic  dispersion  must  be  between,  not 
within,  units  which  are  restricted  in  size 
in  inverse  ratio  to  their  capabilities  for 
mobility  and  communication.  Each  unit 
can  minimize  its  vulnerability  by  dig¬ 
ging  like  moles  and  taking  every  pre¬ 
caution  against  advertising  its  presence. 
Frequent  moves  will  make  good  sense, 
when  possible.  The  whole  prospect  adds 
up  to  more  work,  more  responsibility, 
for  every  sergeant. 

NEVERTHELESS,  atomic  warfare  im¬ 
plies  more  in  our  favor  than  the 
reverse.  Its  scientific  and  technical  com¬ 
plexities  can  be  mastered  by  Americans 
faster  than  by  the  citizens  of  any  other 
nation.  Its  requirements  for  superior 
quality  among  the  most  junior  military 
leaders  also  matches  our  achievements 
whenever  we  have  granted  those  leaders 
training  and  schooling  adequate  to  their 
responsibilities. 

We  must  accept  the  necessity  for 
down  to  earth  instruction  of  junior  of¬ 
ficers  and  sergeants  in  the  tactics  of  atom- 
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ic  warfare,  for  their  participation  in 
realistic  atomic  maneuvers.  Occasional, 
over-umpired,  semi-secret  “simulated  ex¬ 
plosions”  during  field  exercises,  rare  op¬ 
portunities  to  watch  an  explosion  in 
Nevada  and  participate  in  an  utterly  un¬ 
realistic  “tactical  exercise  thereafter  are 
poor  fare  for  building  the  atomic-age 
noncommissioned  officers  we  shall  need. 
High-level  schools,  planning  and  CPXs 
provide  the  Army’s  brain-food,  but  the 
backbone  and  nerve  system  need  nour¬ 
ishment  too.  It  is  time  that  we  educate 
our  noncoms  in  the  parts  they  must  play 
in  atomic  warfare. 
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The  flooded  rice  paddies  in  the  lowlands  restrict  armor  to  roadways.  The  jungle-covered  uplands  also  hamper  armor. 


TERRAIN  TAILORS  TACTICS  IN 


INDOCHINA 


THE  strategy  of  the  war  in  Indochina  is 
closely  related  to  the  major  terrain 
regions  of  the  area.  The  Communist  Viet 
Minh  forces  dominate  a  considerable 
part  of  Indochina,  but  the  area  they 
control  is  mostly  sparsely  populated, 
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mountainous  territory.  French-Vietnam- 
ese  forces,  on  the  other  hand,  control 
the  flat,  fertile  deltas  of  the  Mekong  and 
Red  Rivers,  and  their  operations  are  di¬ 
rected  in  large  measure  toward  insuring 
continued  control  of  these  deltas.  As 
major  rice-producing  areas  and  as  con¬ 
centrated  centers  of  wealth  and  popula¬ 
tion,  the  deltas  are  keys  to  the  control  of 
Indochina. 

A  closer  analysis  of  the  terrain  of  Indo¬ 
china  will  explain  why  it  is  difficult  for 
the  French-Vietnamese  forces  to  expand 


their  control,  and  how  the  specials 
battle  of  Indochina  is  being  fought. 

Indochina,  which  comprises  the  Sta: 
of  Vietnam,  Faos,  and  Cambodia,  cov 
285,000  square  miles,  an  area  apprc 
mately  that  of  California  and  Arize; 
combined.  It  extends  nearly  1,000  mi 
from  north  to  south  and  varies  from  1 
to  500  miles  from  east  to  west. 

The  population  was  estimated  in  1S; 
to  be  27^2  million  persons.  More  tki 
70  per  cent  of  the  total  population 
crowded  into  the  few  fertile  lowlands 
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Approximately  two-thirds  of  Indo- 
,ina  is  mountainous.  These  mountains 
her  practically  all  of  the  north  and 
rthvvest  and  extend  the  entire  length 
:  Indochina.  They  parallel,  and  in 
iices  adjoin,  the  coast  for  most  of  its 
jigth.  Although  not  particularly  high, 
ey  are  extremely  rugged  and  broken, 
lie  dense  forest  cover  and  the  numer- 
js  streams  in  deep  gorges  are  barriers  to 
>vement  and  are  unfavorable  to  large- 
ile,  mechanized,  military  operations, 
le  streams  normally  are  torrential  from 
ay  through  September.  Vehicles  in  the 
mntainous  areas  are  limited  almost 
tirelv  to  roads. 

J 

Indochina  has  two  major  coastal  del- 
:  the  delta  of  the  Red  River,  in  the 
rth;  and  the  extensive  delta  of  the 
skong  River,  in  the  south.  These  two 
ategic  lowland  areas  comprise  less 
an  one-fifth  of  the  country’s  total  area, 
t  contain  the  major  portion  of  Indo- 
ina’s  population;  the  major  cities;  and 
i  chief  centers  of  agriculture,  manu- 
ituring,  commerce,  and  governmental 
ministration. 

These  two  deltas  have  the  best-devel- 
ed  transportation  networks  in  Indo- 
ina.  Hanoi  in  the  north  and  Saigon  in 
i  south  are  the  focal  cities  upon  which 
smerous  routes  converge.  It  is  in  these 
y  strategic  areas  that  France  has  the 
nest  control.  Possession  of  the  two 
ijor  delta  areas  insures  strategic  control 
the  entire  country. 

HE  Red  River  Delta  appears  on  the 
nap  as  a  wedge  driven  along  the  axis 
:  the  Red  River  into  the  mountains. 
iis  lowland  is  extremely  flat,  averaging 
:ly  10  feet  above  sea  level.  It  is  inter- 
ipted  by  low,  steep,  limestone  hills  and 
ilges,  particularly  on  the  inland  mar- 
iis  of  the  plain.  Numerous  caves  in  the 
laestone  hills  provide  natural  under- 
Dund  storage  spaces.  The  entire  plain 
i  covered  with  rice  paddies. 

Where  the  Red  River  and  other  large 
;eams  flow  out  of  the  mountains  onto 
te  delta,  their  channels  divide  and  then 
Irther  subdivide  until  the  entire  area  is 
^Departmentalized.  During  the  rainy 
sison,  the  streams  are  swollen  and  the 
te  fields  are  often  flooded  and  deep  in 
tad.  The  only  areas  suitable  for  move- 
i-nt  of  conventional  vehicles  during  the 
i  ny  season  are  on  the  levees,  the  all- 
father  roads,  and  along  the  well-drained 
Hand  margins  of  the  plain. 

During  the  dry  winter  season  (No- 
'rnber  through  April)  conditions  for 
lavement  are  much  improved.  The 
I'ger  streams,  however,  are  generally 
•ifordable  because  of  their  depth,  soft 
uddy  banks,  and  soft  muddy  bottoms. 
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Parts  of  the  plain  remain  soggy  or 
flooded  during  most  of  the  year.  Off¬ 
road  movement  of  wheeled  vehicles  is 
greatly  restricted  even  in  the  dry  season 
because  of  the  many  paddy  dikes  and 
ditches.  Operational  maneuver  is  pri¬ 
marily  confined  to  foot  soldiers  armed 
with  light  weapons.  Tanks  may  provide 
support  by  delivering  overwatching  fire, 
but  they  are  restricted  principally  to  the 
roads  within  the  sector  of  operations  un¬ 
less  they  are  operating  on  the  better- 
drained  margins  of  the  Red  River  plain. 

The  delta  of  the  Mekong  River,  focus¬ 
ing  on  Saigon,  is  similar  to  the  Red 
River  Delta.  It  is  almost  level  except  for 
a  few  low,  rounded  hills.  Military  op¬ 
erations  conducted  in  this  area  are  also 
similar  to  those  in  the  Red  River  Delta; 
the  foot  soldier  is  the  most  reliable  ma¬ 
neuvering  element.  Special  equipment, 
i.e.,  amphibious  vehicles,  have  difficulty 
in  crossing  the  paddy  land  and  marshes. 

The  strategic  significance  of  the  two 
delta  areas  contributes  to  their  impor¬ 
tance  and  probable  selection  as  key  ob¬ 


jectives.  Neither  delta  is  well-suited  for 
direct  amphibious  attack  on  its  shore. 
1  he  offshore  waters  of  both  regions  are 
generally  very  shallow,  muddy  and 
fringed  in  many  places  with  mangrove 
thickets  or  belts  of  mangrove  forests. 
Along  the  Vietnam  coast,  north  of  the 
Red  River  Delta,  the  beaches  are  ob¬ 
structed  by  numerous  offshore  islands 
and  are  backed  by  rice  fields  which  are 
inundated  for  almost  the  entire  year. 
Most  of  the  Vietnam  coastline  south  of 
the  Red  River  Delta  appears  to  be  suit¬ 
able  for  landing.  The  beaches  along  this 
coast  are  mainly  long,  sandy  stretches 
and  are  relatively  clear  of  offshore  ob¬ 
structions.  Due  to  rice  fields  and  streams, 
exits  from  these  beach  areas  appear  to 
be  generally  unfavorable  except,  so  far 
as  can  be  determined  from  topographic 
maps,  in  the  vicinities  of  towns  which 
have  access  to  the  north-south  coastal 
highway.  Surf  and  swell  would  create 
problems  frequently  from  November 
through  January. 

Indochina’s  roads  are  not  good.  The 
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insects.  Strangely  enough,  malaria  exi; 
principally  in  the  mountainous  territo 
while  the  swampy  deltaic  areas  are  pr  • 
ticallv  free  of  malaria.  This  operates  > 
the  advantage  of  the  French-Vietnami; 
forces  who  are  mainly  holding  the  In 
ground,  and  is  a  distinct  disadvantage) 
the  Viet  Minh  who  must  combat  t; 
medical  problems  of  malaria  in  additii 
to  other  activities.  The  lack  of  medici] 
is  one  of  the  critical  items  of  t» 
mountain-based  Viet  Minh  troops. 

THE  basic  tactical  principles  of  I- 
Viet  Minh  Army  are  a  result  of  li 
terrain.  In  the  defense  Viet  Minh  for  ; 
organize  key  terrain  features  such  i 
villages,  hills,  forests,  and  defiles,  a: 
then  maneuver  between  these  positio 
with  a  mobile  force  to  harass  or  to  atti  ■ 
French-Vietnamese  probing  forces.  I 
the  Viet  Minh  are  pressed  too  close 
they  break  up  into  small  groups,  scat: 
among  the  villages,  and  even  mix  w 
the  inhabitants.  Thus  they  rarely  oil 
a  feasible  target  for  aircraft  or  artilkj 
Cohesion  is  maintained  by  the  fractii 
Deep  in  the  jungle,  French  troops  captured  a  Viet  Minh  arms  dump.  ing  of  all  units  down  to  teams  of  thi 

men  each.  In  broken  terrain  this  p 

principal  roads  are  narrow  and  are  pri-  50  to  115  inches  with  the  mountainous  cedure  not  only  facilitates  rapid  conci 
marily  fair-weather  or  limited  all-weather  sections  receiving  the  greater  share  of  tration,  rapid  transmission  of  ord<: 
roads.  The  meter-gauged  railroad  system  the  rain.  This  torrent  requires  special  rapid  break-up,  but  it  also  promt: 
is  at  present  extensively  damaged  and  protection  for  supplies  and  materiel.  teamwork  and  esprit. 

for  all  practical  purposes  serves  only  the  \  The  Viet  Minh  make  hit-and-n 

areas  contiguous  to  the  cities  of  Hanoi  ftNLY  14  percent  of  Indochina  has  night  attacks  upon  objectives  with  si) 
and  Saigon.  In  the  current  war  small  U  been  cleared  of  its  natural  vegetation,  swiftness  that  the  reaction  of  the  opp 
bodies  of  troops  (battalion  and  lower)  In  the  mountains  and  in  hilly  regions  ing  forces  is  usually  too  late.  The  : 
and  particularly  guerrilla  forces  use  the  the  natural  vegetation  is  mostly  tropical  jective  is  then  occupied  or  destroyed 
numerous  trails.  rain  forest,  the  most  impenetrable  type  fore  reinforcements  arrive. 

The  extensive  highways  immediately  of  jungle  in  the  world.  It  consists  of  The  Viet  Minh  forces  use  the  groi 
in  and  around  Hanoi  and  Saigon  are  of  closely  spaced  trees  that  are  as  high  as  to  their  advantage  and  attach  consul 
fairly  good  construction,  whereas  the  190  feet.  Dense  undergrowth,  thickly  able  importance  to  intelligence.  Tj 
least-developed  roads  are  those  which  entangled  with  vines,  makes  it  nearly  im-  commit  themselves  only  after  detai 
cross  the  central  mountainous  chain  of  possible  for  an  individual  to  move  cross-  reconnaissance.  During  the  assembl 
the  country.  The  few  roads  which  cross  country.  The  delta  areas  and  small  and  the  moving  to  an  attack,  they  a\ 
the  mountains  to  connect  the  Mekong  coastal  plains  are  intensively  planted  to  the  local  populace  as  a  countering 
River  north-south  road  with  the  coastal  rice  and  other  seasonal  crops.  In  the  gence  measure.  Quite  frequently,  i 
north-south  road  and  rail  route  utilize  Mekong  River  Delta  there  are  also  large  deceptive  purposes,  the  attack] 
passes  at  1,300  to  2,500  feet  above  sea  expanses  of  tall  and  short  savannah  launched  against  an  objective  13  to' 
level  and  are  easily  controlled  by  small  grasses  and  marsh  grasses.  miles  from  the  departure  or  asserrl 

guerrilla  forces.  Lowland  flooding  or  Both  the  natural  vegetation  and  the  area.  The  lightly  equipped  soldi 
rock  slides  impede  traffic  on  all  routes  agricultural  crops,  particularly  rice,  im-  march  over  reconnoitered  forest  ti 

throughout  Indochina.  Outside  the  two  pede  the  movement  of  troops.  The  sometimes  for  two  nights  before  reach 

strategic  delta  areas  the  roads  of  Indo-  flooded  rice  paddies  considerably  hamper  the  objective.  This  type  of  mobility' 

china  have  been  cut  or  occupied  in  movement,  except  where,  during  the  dry  lows  the  Viet  Minh  to  gain  surprise: 

many  places  by  Viet  Minh  forces.  season,  they  are  planted  to  dry  crops  or  intervening  against  one  or  the  otheit 

The  Viet  Minh  forces  receive  the  bulk  allowed  to  remain  fallow.  Movement  two  widely  separated  fronts  in  a  si 

of  their  supplies  from  southern  China  over  steep,  rugged,  jungle-covered  amount  of  time.  When  a  prepondera: 

over  this  inadequate  road  system.  mountainous  terrain  is  extremely  difficult  of  French-Vietnamese  troops  are 

The  generally  hot,  humid  weather  of  even  for  infantry  troops.  Numerous  foot  sembled,  the  Viet  Minh  breaks  of 

Indochina  reduces  the  efficiency  of  men  and  pack  trails  cross  the  jungle,  but  only  particular  assault  and  strikes  elsewhe 

and  animals,  is  conducive  to  sickness,  a  few  roads  penetrate  it.  The  primary  objective  of  the 

and  presents  many  obstacles  to  military  Malaria,  plague,  typhus,  cholera,  ty-  Minh  is  not  to  win  terrain  but  rathe 
operations.  phoid,  and  amoebic  dysentery  are  preva-  win  battles  in  order  to  win  the  sup]1 

The  characteristic  annual  precipita-  lent  and  can  be  principally  attributed  of  the  population.  The  battles  are  v 
tion  for  the  largest  part  of  Indochina  is  to  contaminated  food  and  water  or  to  by  the  skillful  use  of  terrain. 
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jerrilla  forces  can  control  the  roads 
that  snake  through  jungle  uplands. 


Viet  Minh  soldiers  disguised  as 
,)men,  fishermen,  peasants  or  French- 
^etnamese  troops  infiltrate  and  then  re¬ 
semble  into  units,  usually  battalion- 
;e,  behind  the  Freneh-Vietnamese  po¬ 
tions.  This  tactic  is  facilitated  by  the 
nan  team  organization  and  by  the  lack 
a  continuous  Freneh-Vietnamese  de- 
hse  line.  The  teams  infiltrate  between 
te  Freneh-Vietnamese  blockhouses, 
sickly  concentrate,  inflict  heavy  casual¬ 
ty,  and  then  disperse  before  becoming 
p  involved. 

'HE  Freneh-Vietnamese,  when  operat¬ 
ing  in  the  strategically  important  flat 
iltas,  are  able  to  use  their  tanks  and 
favy  artillery.  But  when  they  make 
Irays  into  the  mountainous  jungle  areas 
ley  must  lighten  their  equipment  and 
:  apt  their  tactics  to  those  of  the  Viet 
.  inh.  In  addition,  the  French-Vietnam- 
(e  have  the  advantage  of  air  support, 
his  advantage  not  only  permits  them  to 
ut  parachute  troops  on  the  ground  at 
:iy  point  without  warning,  but  it  also 
rnishes  them  with  air  supply  and 
<  acuation  in  support  of  such  operations. 

hen  a  raiding  mission  is  completed  the 
irachuted  troops  fight  their  way  back 
their  base  by  guerrilla  tactics. 

A  studv  of  the  terrain  in  Indochina 

J 

cplains  the  nature  of  the  war  in  that 
<untry.  The  situation  is  quite  similar, 
cticallv,  to  combat  in  the  Southwest 
^cific  area  during  World  War  II.  One 
rce  with  modern  equipment  holds  the 
lportant  ground  while  the  other  force 
■nploys  guerrilla  tactics  from  the  jungled 
nterland.  This  situation  occurred  re- 
..atedly  on  various  Pacific  islands. 

TRATEGICALLY,  however,  Indo¬ 
china  presents  a  problem  that  is  dif- 
rent  from  that  faced  in  the  Southwest 
acific.  Large  numbers  of  troops  would 
i  required  to  blockade  the  sources  of 
ipply  to  the  lightly  equipped  Viet 
linh.  In  World  War  II,  United  States 
immand  of  the  sea  severed  the  exterior 
ipply  lines  of  each  island,  leaving  the 
panese  at  the  mercy  of  mop-up  opera- 
ans.  This  strategic  difference,  arising 
om  the  insularity  of  one  and  the  exist- 
lce  of  continuous  overland  supply  lines 
the  other,  explains  the  difficulty  en- 
•untered  so  far  in  executing  decisive 
tions  in  Indochina.  For  this  geographic 
ason  the  exhaustive  and  seemingly 
ldless  conflict  in  Indochina  may  con- 
aue  for  some  time  to  come. 
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Initiative  Breeds  Leadership 

LT.  GEN.  L.  K.  TRUSCOTT 
Command  Missions 
E.  P.  Dutton  and  Company,  1954 

In  promoting  initiative  and  leadership  among  junior  officers 
and  men,  1  insisted  that  battle  was  a  simple  business  when 
conducted  by  common  sense  methods,  and  by  soldiers  who 
were  physically  fit  and  knew  how  to  use  their  weapons,  were 
capable  of  working  and  living  together  in  the  field  as  a  team, 
and  were  disciplined  to  withstand  hardship  and  danger  in 
attaining  the  objective.  I  would  not  permit  any  junior  officer 
to  be  punished  for  any  mistake  when  he  was  acting  on  his 
own  initiative.  On  the  other  hand,  I  insisted  that  all  com¬ 
manders  deal  harshly  with  failure  to  act  boldly  when  the 
situation  required  it.  The  change  was  gradual,  but  the 
development  of  leadership  in  the  3d  Infantry  Division  was 
marked  and  a  cause  for  intense  satisfaction. 

Improved  Brain-Washing 

EDWARD  HUNTER 
The  New  Leader 
March  1954 

It  is  safe  to  assume  that  whenever  free  men  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  Reds  they  will  be  subjected  to  [brain-washing]. 
Mind  manipulation  is  still  the  most  important  weapon  of 
the  Communist  apparatus.  Moreover,  in  the  future  we  can 
expect  the  “treatment”  to  be  much  more  efficient.  1  he  Com¬ 
munists  are  making  an  intense  study  of  their  practices  in 
prisoner-of-war  camps,  to  find  out  where  they  were  ineffec¬ 
tive  and  how  they  can  improve  their  tactics. 

We  can  be  sure  they  will  not  repeat  the  foolish  mistake 
they  made  when  they  showed  a  group  of  our  POWs  some 
“germ-infested”  bugs  that  were  supposedly  dropped  by  our 
fliers.  One  of  our  men  casually  picked  up  a  bug  and  swal¬ 
lowed  it.  The  fact  that  he  did  not  suffer  even  the  slightest 
discomfort  was  a  devastating  blow  to  the  entire  Commu¬ 
nist  project.  Next  time,  however,  we  can  be  sure  that  the 
bugs  will  be  so  full  of  germs  that  anyone  who  touches  them 
will  die  in  agony  right  before  the  eyes  of  his  buddies.  What 
could  be  more  convincing  to  naive  young  Americans  who 
have  not  been  told  the  facts  about  Soviet  procedures? 

Why  We  Fight 

MAJ.  GEN.  WILLIAM  F.  DEAN 
The  Saturday  Evening  Post 
27  February  1  954 

I’ve  mentioned  before  my  acute  embarrassment  when  a 
North  Korean  interrogator  asked  me,  “Did  you  personally 
■explain  to  your  men  why  they  were  fighting?’  and  I  had  to 
lie  to  him,  because  I  had  neglected  to  do  that  during  the 
twenty  days  while  I  led  troops  in  Korea,  although  I  had 
always  made  a  point  of  it  in  Europe  and  in  Japan.  Of  all 
the  resolutions  I  made  in  three  years,  I  think  this  one— never 
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to  let  this  happen  to  me  again— is  the  most  durable.  I  belie\ 
it  could  be  expanded  to  a  general  principle. 

We,  each  of  us,  need  to  know  exactly  why  we’re  fightin 
in  Korea  or  anywhere  else.  An  army  can  be  a  show  windo 
for  democracy  only  if  every  man  in  it  is  convinced  that 
does  fight  for  a  free  world,  for  the  kind  of  government  1 
wants  himself— and  that  he  personally  represents  the  idea 
which  can  make  a  world  free.  Lip  service  is  not  enough.  W 
must  live  our  ideals;  it  isn’t  what  we  say  that  counts,  in  tl 
lono  run.  It’s  what  we  do  and  how  we  do  it. 

O 

I  am  a  troop  commander  and  in  no  sense  a  politiciai 
and,  of  course,  I  speak  for  no  one  else.  But  I  do  believ 
these  things:  That  we  must  present  a  factual  world  bett< 
than  the  communist  dream;  that  we  must  have  political  ai 
swers  simple  enough  for  the  dullest  to  understand;  that  v\ 
must,  each  of  us,  know  and  understand  the  things  for  whic 
we  fight.  If  I  learned  anything  in  captivity,  these  were  tl 
lessons. 

Hole  in  the  Reservoir 

BRIG.  GEN.  THOMAS  R.  PHILLI 
The  St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch 
1  7  January  1 954 

The  third  aspect  of  the  new  strategy,  the  creation  of : 
strategic  reserve  in  the  United  States  “which  greatly  ir 
proves  our  defensive  posture,”  is  another  simple  and  begui 
ing  concept. 

From  our  central  position  between  Europe  and  Asia  th 
reserve  can  move  in  any  direction  to  put  out  fires.  The  sta 
toward  building  the  strategic  reserve  is  being  made  by  tl 
withdrawal  of  two  divisions  from  Korea. 

But,  alas,  for  the  strategic  reserve,  present  plans  call  for 
reduction  in  Army  forces  of  substantially  greater  numbe 
than  are  presently  to  be  withdrawn  from  the  Far  East.  IN 
reserve  will  be  created  because  the  Army  will  be  reduct 
faster  than  troops  will  be  brought  home. 

Army  Will  Carry  On 

SENATE  DEBATE  ON  U.S.  DEFEN 
U.S.  News  and  World  Report 
26  February  1  954 

Senator  [Leverett]  Saltonstall:  I  would  not  be  frar 
if  I  did  not  say  that  the  Army,  whose  appropriations  ha' 
been  cut  by  1.5  or  2  billion  dollars,  does  not  like  the  cl 
But  never  in  all  the  hearings,  to  the  best  of  my  recollectio 
has  it  been  said  that  we  are  relying  solely  on  atomic  pow 
or  the  ability  to  carry  the  atomic  bomb.  We  are  relying  up( 
our  ability  to  retaliate.  We  are  relying  upon  building  up 
warning  system  in  this  country,  so  that  we  may  be  in  a  po: 
tion  to  retaliate  if  we  are  attacked. 

I  will  say  to  my  colleague  from  Washington  that,  so  far 
I  know,  the  new  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Air  Force  and  the  ne 
Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Navy,  together  with  the  Secretaries 
those  two  branches,  are  in  complete  accord  with  the  budg 
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lowances  for  this  year.  I  cannot  truthfully  say  that  the 
ecretary  of  the  Army  or  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army  is 
i  full  accord,  but  they  realize  that  they  have  only  a  certain 
nount  to  work  with  and  they  will  work  with  it  .  .  . 

*  *  * 

Senator  [Henry  M.  Jackson]  :  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the 
Jhief  of  Staff  for  the  Army  is  opposed  to  the  new  policy? 

,  Senator  Saltonstall:  I  would  not  say  that  he  is  op- 
osed  to  the  new  policy.  What  I  would  say— and  he  was  cu¬ 
rly  frank  about  it— is  that,  because  the  number  of  Army 
ivisions  has  been  reduced,  the  Army  has  been  forced  to 
lake  new  plans  and  new  assignments  and  to  work  out  new 
methods  of  doing  things.  He  was  not  in  complete  accord,  of 
)urse,  with  the  policy  of  cutting  appropriations  for  the 
rmy  by  a  substantial  amount. 

However,  he  did  state  emphatically  that  he  was  willing  to 
o  forward  and  that  they  were  making  new  plans,  and  that 
le  Army  would  co-operate  to  the  fullest  extent.  I  believe 
ky  colleagues  who  were  present  at  the  hearing  will  bear  me 
at  in  that  regard.  .  .  . 

Vo  Place  for  Pity 

LT.  GEN.  L.  K.  TRUSCOTT 
Command  Missions 
E.  P.  Dutton  and  Company,  1954 

One  must  actually  experience  the  hardships  of  war  to  un- 
jrstand  the  awful  strain,  both  mental  and  physical,  which 
little  imposes  upon  men,  the  dreadful  fatigue  and  fear 
ihich  destroys  the  will  and  poisons  every  fiber.  ...  I  had 
oserved  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  commanders  and  com- 
des  to  sympathize  and  pity.  I  felt  little  of  these  sentiments 
aring  battle,  and  moreover  felt  we  could  not  permit  them 
<  deflect  men  from  their  duty.  We  could  not  give  way  to 
;eariness  for  that  would  only  give  the  enemy  an  advantage, 
/e  could  not  allow  able-bodied  men  to  take  care  of  wounded 
f  sick  comrades  until  the  battle  was  won.  This  drive  is  an 
aportant  function  of  command. 

?ustest  and  Cheapest 

JAC  WELLER 
Military  Affairs 

Winter,  1953 

Nothing  was  more  important  to  the  spirit  of  [Nathan 
edford]  Forrest’s  troops,  nor  to  their  confidence  in  him, 
lan  the  very  real  concern  he  showed  for  their  lives.  In  spite 
his  fighting  ability  and  his  many  adjurations  of  getting  in 
:ie  first  blow— “getting  a  bulge’’  on  the  enemy  and  “keeping 
ie  scare  on  them,”  as  he  called  it,  with  continuous  attacks 
Forrest  was  not  a  reckless  commander.  His  men  knew  it. 
lis  famous  “hit  ’em  on  the  end”  remark— attack  from  the 
ink  and  rear— was  part  of  Forrest’s  general  economy  of  the 
ves  of  his  men.  He  was  most  emphatically  against  the 
ontal  attack  that  Hood  made  at  Franklin,  and  against 
/heeler’s  efforts  to  storm  Fort  Donelson.  For  him,  and  be- 
iuse  of  him,  men  accomplished  tasks  requiring  epic  physical 
idurance.  Yet  he  realized  what  men  could  not  do.  He 
so  realized  that  some  victories  were  not  worthwhile  even 
they  could  be  achieved  if  the  cost  in  lives  was  too  great. 


Few  men  who  ever  fought  have  been  such  a  master  of  bluff 
as  Forrest.  On  literally  dozens  of  occasions,  he  caused  Union 
garrisons  and  even  small  armies  in  the  field  to  surrender  to 
his  great  superiority  in  men  and  guns— to  stop  the  further 
effusion  of  blood  as  he  phrased  it— when  in  actuality  Forrest 
had  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  force  he  claimed. 

Objective  Is  the  Same 

WALTER  MILLIS 

The  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
1  9  January  1 954 

One  could  wage  conventional  warfare  with  atomic  weap¬ 
ons  and  it  would  still  be  conventional  warfare;  one  could 
wage  strategic  warfare  with  plagues  of  locusts  or  Roman 
triremes  and  it  would  still  be  strategic.  The  object  of  both 
is  always  the  same:  it  is  to  bend  or  break  the  will  of  the 
enemy  state.  Strategic  warfare,  however,  seeks  to  accom¬ 
plish  this  by  direct  attack  upon  the  lives,  the  livelihoods, 
the  resources,  the  industrial  plant,  communications,  wealth 
and  earning  power  of  the  enemy  people  and  the  enemy  state 
as  a  whole.  Conventional  warfare,  on  the  other  hand,  seeks 
the  object  by  physical  invasion  and  occupation  of  the  enemy 
state,  in  order  to  capture  or  overawe  its  governmental 
“will”,  this  usually  involving  in  the  first  instance  destruction 
of  the  armies  or  fortifications  which  it  has  thrown  up  for 
defense. 

Interdiction  in  Korea 

LT.  COL.  S.  B.  FOLSOM 
Marine  Corps  Gazette 
January  1 954 

Generally  speaking,  a  route  is  less  vulnerable  to  attack 
than  the  vehicles  which  are  supported  by  that  route.  This 
proposition  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  vulnerability  is 
not  judged  alone  on  assailability  but  rather  on  the  lasting 
effect  of  these  assaults.  In  Korea  we  did  not  produce  lasting 
effects  in  our  interdiction  effort.  A  proclamation  of  complete 
failure  is  not  intended  here— the  program  simply  did  not 
produce  what  it  should  have.  With  air  superiority  over  the 
enemy’s  communication  areas,  movement  of  sufficient  traffic 
to  support  a  large  army  even  in  a  stalemate  could  have  been 
made  impossible.  The  fact  that  an  enemy  force  succeeded 
under  such  pressures  proved  his  ability  to  outthink  and, 
therefore,  outmaneuver  us. 

How  did  this  happen?  Our  original  concept  was  ap¬ 
parently  solid— all  traffic  was  attacked  with  such  efficiency 
that  nothing  of  any  size  could  move  on  enemy-held  roads 
during  the  day.  Where  the  solid  concept  failed  is  reflected 
in  that  one  word  “day.”  We  knew  our  target  element  to 
start  with— traffic!  We  hit  the  vehicles— we  stopped  them. 
Then  the  enemy  took  to  the  cover  of  darkness  and  we  did 
not  follow  him— we  changed  our  target  element.  Some  night 
effort  was  made  but  the  large  majority  of  missions  continued 
during  the  daylight  hours.  Being  unable  to  shift  our  weight 
we  were  carried  by  our  momentum  into  a  program  of  route 
plowing.  The  earth  was  churned,  but  being  earth,  suffered 
little  lasting  damage.  Bomb  craters  were  filled  in,  broken 
bridges  by-passed  and  supplies  moved  forward. 
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If  we  are  to  survive,  the  new  weapons  must  be  harnessed 
to  the  Army’s  proudest  tradition;  the  spirit  that  has  made 


CELERITY:  Secret  of  Success 

COLONEL  R.  ERNEST  DUPUY 


THE  United  States  Army  possesses  a  proud  tradition. 

In  all  its  military  victories  a  vital  element  has  been  its 
offensive  spirit,  in  which  celerity,  “that  secret  of  success,’ 
predominated.  Celerity  of  movement,  and  celerity  of 
mind  are  the  American  ways  to  success  in  battle. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  this  tradition  of  celerity, 
the  spirit  which  in  1918  changed  a  stalemate  of  trench 
warfare  into  hammer-blows  of  fire  and  movement,  which 
in  1943-1945  tumbled  one  blitzkrieg  into  the  dust  of  a 
more  potent  blitzkrieg ,  stems  from  the  war  which  was 
itself  the  prototype  of  lightning  war— our  own  Civil  War. 

IT  came  about  as  the  result  of  the  work  of  one  man 
—Dennis  Hart  Mahan— Colonel,  U.S.A.,  and  Professor 
of  Engineering  and  the  Art  of  War  at  West  Point  from 
1830  to  1871.  Mahan  was  the  man  who,  even  prior  to 
the  Mexican  War,  was  telling  cadets  that  no  great  suc¬ 
cess  in  war  could  be  attained  without  rapid  movements. 

Let’s  get  down  to  facts.  In  the  Civil  War  the  vital 
strokes  affecting  the  course  of  military  events  were,  all  of 
them,  strokes  in  which  celerity— speed,  swiftness— entered 
as  vital  factors.  Jackson  in  the  Valley,  Grant’s  Big  Black 
River  operation,  Warren’s  coup  d'oeil  at  Little  Round 
Top,  Sherman’s  march  to  the  sea,  Wilson’s  Selma  cam¬ 
paign,  Sheridan’s  cavalry  on  the  via  dolorosa  leading  to 
Appomattox;  these  are  some  of  the  lightning  strokes 
which  stand  out  for  immediate  inspection. 

The  railroads,  the  telegraph,  balloons,  torpedoes,  mines 
—booby-traps,  even;  the  revolver  and  repeating  rifle  that 
revolutionized  cavalry  action  from  that  of  shock  to  fire 
and  movement;  these  were  some  of  the  developments 
“used,”  as  Henderson  writes,  “in  a  manner  hitherto  un¬ 
known  .  .  .  even  the  formations  of  infantry  were  made 
sufficiently  elastic  to  meet  the  requirements  of  a  modern 
battlefield.” 

It  was  lightning  war,  geared  to  the  relative  speed  of 
the  horse,  ushering  into  the  world  a  future  in  which 
Toynbee’s  “mechanical  cataphracts  and  winged  archers” 
would  strut  the  stage.  The  lessons  learned  would  be 
utilized  by  alien  soldiers  on  a  thousand  stricken  fields 
until  at  last  used  again  by  the  grandsons  and  great- 
grandsons  of  the  men  who  wore  the  Blue  and  the  Gray. 

It  is  easy  to  say  that  this  was  expression  of  the  buoy¬ 
ancy  and  ingenuity  of  a  young  nation;  that  it  was  an 
expression  of  the  pioneer  spirit  which  was  transforming 
a  wilderness  and  expanding  a  nation;  that  it  was  part  of 
the  spirit  that  almost  simultaneously  built  the  Union 
Pacific.  Not  only  is  this  easy  to  say,  but  it  is  true.  Was 
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it,  however,  a  spontaneous  combustion,  or  was  there  som 
directing  force,  some  educational  guidance,  even  leave 
in  the  mass? 

TURN  back  to  Mahan,  and  remember  as  you  turn  th; 

he  was  not  only  a  professor  of  the  art  of  war,  but  ak 
professor  of  engineering  in  the  school  which  fathere' 
our  system  af  technological  education.  One  can  sa 
with  truth  that  Mahan  systemized  the  study  and  pra 
tice  of  civil  engineering. 

The  goal  of  his  teachings  was  a  flexibility  of  mir 
which,  seizing  upon  new  weapons  and  techniques,  coul 
utilize  them  with  the  versatility  of  an  Alexander,  tl 
mobility  of  a  Caesar,  the  strategical  genius  of  a  Hannib 
and  a  Napoleon,  to  crush  the  most  sensitive  parts  of  a 
enemy  structure. 

Mobility,  speed,  surprise,  boldness— these  were  M 
ban’s  keynotes;  his  springboard  was  the  achievements  < 
the  great  captains  of  the  past.  Into  the  minds  of  gener, 
tions  of  cadets  Mahan  drummed  the  necessity  for  stuc| 
of  the  past,  together  with  a  mental  flexibility  whic 
would  distinguish  between  the  principles  there  pr 
sented,  and  the  tactical  and  technical  employment  i 
the  weapons  available. 

“It  seems  incredible,”  he  wrote  in  1847,  “that  anythir 
short  of  the  most  entire  ignorance  of  the  past,  could  har 
led  professional  soldiers  to  abandon  the  spirit  of  the  c 
ganization  and  tactics  of  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romai 
...  of  those  rapid  combinations  by  which,  with  a  han 
ful  of  troops,  Caesar  so  uniformly  frustrated  the  pot 
erful  and  oft-repeated  struggles  of  a  warlike  and  restle 
people.  The  study  of  military  history  thus  becomes  ve; 
instructive  in  a  strategical  point  of  view  .  .  .  On  tl 
other  hand,  in  endeavoring  to  apply  the  .  .  .  tactics  of  tl 
ancients  to  our  modern  armies,  errors  of  the  greate 
magnitude  might  be  committed.  Every  servile  imitatic 
...  is  greatly  to  be  deprecated  .  .  .  Misapprehension  ' 
the  value  of  a  new  agent  renders  all  celerity,  that  seer 
of  success,  impossible.” 

HE  made  no  pretense  that  he  was  inventing  some  ne 
solution  for  victory  on  the  battlefield.  On  the  co 
trary,  he  scorned  the  suggestion  that  any  new  theory 
any  one  new  weapon  could  change  strategical  principle 
no  matter  how  much  it  would  affect  tactics.  He  was  tl 
scientist,  the  laboratory  expert,  dissecting  the  specimer 
evolving  theories,  proving  them  from  the  past  and  enu 
ciating  them  as  principles  for  the  future. 
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DENNIS  HART  MAHAN 


Colonel  R.  Ernest  Dupuy,  Artillery,  re¬ 
tired,  is  the  author  of  many  books,  the 
latest  being  Men  of  West  Point ,  written 
for  the  Military  Academy’s  150th  birth¬ 
day  in  1952. 

J 


“No  great  success  can  be  gained  in 
war  in  which  rapid  movements  do  not 
enter  as  an  element.  Even  the  very 
elements  of  Nature  seem  to  array 
themselves  against  the  slow  and  over- 
prudent  general 
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To  his  satisfaction  he  proved  that  war  is  fluid,  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  bases  and  lines  of  communication.  The 
spade,  implementing  the  terrain,  could  be  as  important 
as  the  rifle  and  bayonet.  One  of  his  pupils,  Sherman 
—who,  by  the  way,  kept  up  a  correspondence  with  his  old 
mentor,  as  did  others— later  would  write: 

“It  was  one  of  Professor  Mahan’s  maxims  that  the 
spade  was  as  useful  in  war  as  the  musket,  and  to  this  I 
will  add  the  axe.” 


THE  point  to  be  made  is  that  the  Civil  War  was,  by  and 
large,  a  West  Pointers’  wrar,  and  to  that  extent  a  dem¬ 
onstration  of  a  single  theory  of  war  used  by  both  sides. 
With  the  exception  of  Forrest,  one  of  those  rare  natural 
leaders  who  spring  to  light  from  time  to  time,  high  com¬ 
manders  with  West  Point  background  predominated.  Of 
sixty  of  the  most  important  engagements,  fifty-five  were 
led  on  both  sides  by  graduates;  of  the  remaining  five, 
one  side  or  the  other  was  commanded  by  a  West  Pointer. 

These  men  were  pupils  of  Mahan  or,  with  rare  excep¬ 
tions  like  Lee— for  three  years  closely  associated  with 
him  when  he  was  superintendent,  during  the  best  period 
of  Mahan’s  life— they  were  familiar  with  and  in  sympa¬ 
thy  with  his  teachings.  Among  the  officers  who  came  in 
from  civil  life  on  both  sides,  Mahan’s  works,  now  long 
forgotten,  had  wide  circulation.  Pirated  editions  were 
produced  for  Confederate  use. 


THAT  not  all  Mahan’s  pupils  were  Napoleons,  and  that 
not  all  held  open  minds,  cannot  be  held  against  the 
doctrine  and  the  tradition.  No  more  can  our  present 
great  system  of  technological  education  be  held  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  fact  that  not  all  its  output  are  Baches, 
Michelsons  or  Millikans. 

The  clincher  is  that  out  of  the  Civil  War  period  came 
an  American  tradition  and  a  doctrine— the  spirit  of  the 
offensive— and  that  it  came  with  a  number  of  proponents, 
not  just  one  isolated  great  captain.  We  had  a  Washing¬ 
ton  in  the  Revolution;  we  had  nobody  to  speak  of  during 
the  War  of  1812;  we  had  a  Winfield  Scott  and  a  Zach¬ 
ary  Taylor  (both  with  West  Point  staffs)  in  the  Mexican 
War.  But  we  had  Grant,  Lee,  Sherman,  Jackson,  Sheri¬ 
dan,  Wilson,  Jubal  Early  and  a  host  of  lesser  lights  to 
practice  lightning  war  by  1865. 

We  also  had,  it  is  true,  McClellan,  Pope,  Burnside, 
Hooker  and  a  number  of  others  who  did  not  practice  or 
did  not  heed  what  Mahan  preached.  They  were  of  the 
type  of  men  Mahan  meant  when  he  wrote: 

“.  .  .  An  active,  intelligent  officer,  with  an  imagination 
fertile  in  the  expedients  of  his  profession,  will  seldom  be 
at  a  loss  as  to  his  best  course  when  the  occasion  offers; 
to  one  without  those  qualities,  opportunities  present 
themselves  in  vain.” 

The  tradition  would  continue,  in  the  long  and  some¬ 
times  frustrating  years  of  our  little  wars  against  the  plains 
Indians,  in  the  greatest  irregular  light  cavalry  the  world 
has  produced.  The  outstanding  exponent  of  celerity  in 
these  was,  of  course,  Crook,  the  greatest  Indian  fighter  of 
them  all,  whose  nimbleness  of  mind  and  undying  spirit 
of  the  offensive  stood  out  in  his  stripped-saddle  opera¬ 


tions  of  1876-1877— the  Big  Horn  and  Yellowstone  Expe 
dition  against  Crazy  Horse. 

The  tradition  was  in  the  doldrums  during  the  Spanish 
American  War.  But  it  cropped  out  in  the  small  action 
of  the  Philippine  Insurrection  and  in  the  Boxer  cam 
paign.  The  growth  of  our  service  schools  fostered  it  an< 
paved  the  way  for  another  demonstration. 


CELERITY  was  the  keynote  of  granite-faced  Pershing' 
leadership  in  World  War  I;  a  celerity  which  was  com 
plemented  by  the  celerity  of  the  nation  behind  him  am 
its  technological  advances— railroad  building,  harbor  con 
struction  and  all  the  other  developments  on  logistics 
transported  overseas.  But  today’s  world  thinks  of  Pei 
shing— if  it  thinks  of  him  at  all— as  a  monolith  of  tenacity 
And  one  does  not  associate  monoliths  with  speed. 

But  remember  this:  On  September  1,  1918,  Pershin 
pledged  Foch  that  within  twenty-four  days  he  woult 
fight  his  AEF  at  St.  Mihiel,  win  his  objective,  and  then 
with  practically  the  same  army,  launch  a  major  offensiv 
—the  Meuse-Argonne— sixty  miles  away. 

The  mind  that  can  carry  into  execution  two  great  bai 
ties,  winning  the  one  and  launching  the  other  to  ever, 
tual  victory,  within  such  bracket  of  time  and  space,  i( 
indeed  governed  by  the  spirit  of  celerity.  Furthermore 
unless  his  subordinates  were  motivated  by  the  same  doi 
trine  and  tradition,  Pershing’s  pledge  would  have  bee; 
but  a  sorry  boast.  , 

And  so  we  come  to  our  greatest  effort,  and  to  a  trad 
tion  by  that  time  in  full  flower.  How  else  does  one  e> 
plain  the  operations  of  our  forces  in  Europe  and  in  th 
Pacific  from  1942  to  1945? 

True,  the  LInited  States,  when  World  War  II  er 
gulfed  us,  was  bound  by  the  shackles  of  that  chai 
mentioned  by  Toynbee,  “each  link  of  which  has  been 
cycle  of  invention,  triumph,  lethargy  and  disaster.”  W 
were  near  that  “lethargy  and  disaster”  when  Pearl  Ha: 
bor  occurred.  But  what  happened  after  is  in  the  fu 
flavor  of  that  tradition  of  celerity,  in  which  the  entii 
nation  joined. 


IN  Europe  we  find  a  wealth  of  celerity.  It  is  hard  indee 
to  find  one  instance,  great  or  small,  in  those  operatior, 
in  which  it  was  not  an  element,  from  Patton’s  fou: 
pronged  race  through  France  and  his  later  crisscros 
slashes  in  the  Palatinate,  to  the  leadership  of  unname, 
platoon  commanders.  To  single  out  one  at  the  cost  c 
silence  about  the  others  might  be  unjust,  indeed. 

But  we  will  take  one,  because  it  discloses  a  mas 
celerity  of  mind  as  well  as  of  matter;  a  celerity  stemmin 
from  bottom  to  top  and  back  again,  and  effecting 
chain-reaction  of  imposing  importance.  To  preface  it  w 
look  on  the  words  of  two  great  men;  they  indicate  th 
true  meaning  of  celerity  in  war. 

Wrote  Patton:  “One  does  not  plan  and  then  try  t; 
make  circumstances  fit  those  plans;  one  tries  to  make  th 
plans  fit  the  circumstances.” 

And  wrote  Mahan,  one  hundred  years  previously 
“Once  within  the  sphere  of  the  enemy’s  operations, 
commanding  general  is  no  longer  at  liberty  to  do  what  h 
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ishes,  but  what  best  he  can.  Marches,  maneuvers,  com 
,its,  depend  upon  circumstances  for  the  most  part  im- 
prative;  decisions  arrived  at  are  often  sudden,  and 
'ought  about  by  the  attitude,  resources,  strength  and  the 
orale  of  the  enemy.” 

iT’S  look  at  what  General  Devers  has  dubbed  “the 
miracle  of  Remagen.” 

[When  Task  Force  Engeman  of  Hoge’s  Combat  Com- 
land  B,  9th  Armored  Division,  nosed  over  the  Appoli- 
pris  Kirche  ridge  to  find  the  thin  gray  strands  of  the 
lemagen  bridge  still  spanning  the  muddy  Rhine  on 
•March  1945,  its  commander  rushed  to  grab  it,  flashing 
lick  the  news.  Hoge  hastened  to  make  the  capture  cer- 
lin,  relaying  word  back  at  the  same  time.  From  Divi- 
on  to  Corps,  from  Corps  to  Army,  up  to  Army  Group, 
le  electric  word  went,  each  commander  in  turn  approv- 
ig,  each  one  adding  to  the  onward  tide.  Bradley  called 
I  senhower  at  Rheims. 

“Brad,  that’s  wonderful!”  Ike  shouted,  according  to 
larry  Butcher’s  narration  of  the  scene.  “Sure,  get  across 
iith  everything  you’ve  got  ...  To  hell  with  the  plan- 
firs!” 

At  the  time  Eisenhower  planned  a  full-dress  river 
;assing  and  envelopment  of  the  Ruhr  from  the  north  by 
iontgomery,  while  Bradley  and  Devers  would  contain. 
But  when  Hodges’s  First  Army  made  good  that  bridge- 
l  ad;  when  Patton,  unleashed  in  the  Hunsriick,  made 
lincemeat  out  of  remaining  enemy  forces  south  of  the 
loselle  and  then,  popping  over  the  Rhine  one  day  be¬ 
lie  Montgomery’s  crossing,  began  his  own  sweep 
rough  Western  Germany,  Bradley  had  presented  Ike 
ith  an  entirely  new  situation.  Ike  passed  the  ball  to 
Im.  Brad  would  be  the  hammer,  Monty  the  anvil. 

And  there  you  have  it.  A  junior  commander,  seizing 
iitiative  to  take  a  bridge,  brings  about  the  greatest  dou- 
te  envelopment  in  military  history— 325,000  German 
sldiers  caught  in  a  bearhug  encompassing  a  4,000- 
mare-mile  area.  Chain  reaction  of  celerity  in  war; 
elerity,  that  secret  of  success.” 

X)K  now  at  the  masterpiece  of  celerity  in  the  far  Pa¬ 
cific.  It  is  15  September  1944.  MacArthur  is  planning 
:  invasion  of  the  Philippines  with  Mindanao,  southern- 
pst  island,  his  objective.  His  Sixth  Army’s  assault  is 
t:geted  for  20  December.  The  XXIV  Corps,  under 
limitz’s  control,  is  afloat— another  show— aimed  at  Yap; 

I  Id  Bull  Halsey’s  carrier  force  is  already  screening  it  by 
backing  enemy  air  bases  in  the  Philippines. 

Halsey,  finding  unexpected  weaknesses  in  Japanese 
rial  opposition  in  the  central  Philippines,  flashes  Nim- 
recommending  abandonment  of  present  plans  against 
ip,  Talaud  and  Mindanao;  suggests  instead  attack  on 
l-yte,  center  of  the  archipelago.  Nimitz,  approving, 
Ishes  the  Joint  Chiefs,  offering  his  own  amphibious 
;  ength,  the  XXIV  Corps,  in  reinforcement. 

The  Joint  Chiefs  place  the  project  before  MacArthur. 
I'rty-eight  hours  later  the  answer  comes.  MacArthur  is 
[epared  to  assault  Leyte  on  20  October— two  months 
Tier  than  the  original  Mindanao  schedule. 
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Once  again  one  has  seen  celerity  in  action;  the  celerity 
which  is  prepared  not  only  to  make  the  plans  fit  the  cir¬ 
cumstances,  but  also,  as  Krueger  would  prove  with  his 
Sixth  Army,  swiftly  execute  them. 

It  would  seem,  then,  from  these  samplings,  that  our 
military  history  indicates  a  tradition  of  celerity,  the  spirit 
of  the  offensive,  that  sprang  directly  from  the  Civil  War, 
and  that  the  seed  was  planted  at  West  Point.  If,  in  the 
reading,  it  might  appear  that  the  writer  had  slighted  the 
operations  and  the  great  tradition  of  the  U  S.  Navy,  let  it 
be  remembered  that  the  doctrines  and  initiative  of  that 
service,  too,  have  been  fostered  by  a  man  born  at  West 
Point— Alfred  Thayer  Mahan,  illustrious  son  of  an  illus¬ 
trious  father. 

UIHAT  now  of  the  future?  How  does  our  tradition  fit 
■"into  this  age  of  electronics  and  atomic  energy?  It  would 
appear  to  be  logical  to  hope  that  this  tradition  will  be  fos¬ 
tered.  We  live  in  an  era  of  instantaneousness  of  com¬ 
munication  and  of  breath-taking  scope  of  striking  range; 
an  era  in  which  the  distance  between  the  quick  and  the 
dead,  and  the  time  element  available  for  command  de¬ 
cision,  are  ever  shortening. 

It’s  an  era  in  which  the  vacillation  of  one  of  Mahan’s 
“slow  and  over-prudent”  generals  could  bring  about  a 
disaster  of  magnitude  unparalleled. 

We  are  faced  by  potential  danger  not  only  to  a  far- 
flung  perimeter  embracing  our  allies  of  the  Western 
World,  but  also  to  our  homeland.  We  have  an  army,  we 
have  the  most  powerful  navy  in  the  world,  we  have  an 
air  force.  We  possess  atomic  and  electronic  weapons.  In 
other  words,  we  have  the  elements  of  a  team  on  which 
this  trinity  of  power  must  play  in  perfect  coordination  to 
get  the  best  results. 

IT  is  a  strength  not  to  be  frittered  away,  either  by  proj- 
*  ects  of  cordon  defense  or  by  rosy  dreams  of  push-button 
war.  The  true  power  and  limitations  of  new  agents  must 
be  weighed,  and  weighed  accurately,  to  attain  Mahan’s 
“celerity,  that  secret  of  success.” 

And  we  must  not  be  misled,  either  by  impetuosity  or 
by  the  valor  of  ignorance.  We  must  remember  that  this 
tradition  of  celerity  may  be  a  two-edged  sword  when 
misused. 

“Who,”  wrote  Mahan,  “intent  upon  some  striking 
success,  rushes  recklessly,  in  the  pursuit  of  it,  wathin  the 
jaws  of  destruction,  has  learned  but  half  his  trade,  and 
that  the  most  easily  acquired  and  the  most  dangerous  in 
its  application  in  such  hands.” 

We  should  remember  Baker,  stumbling  to  death  up  a 
steep  Potomac  bluff  in  the  valor  of  ignorance.  We 
should  remember  Pope’s  snap  judgment  at  Second  Bull 
Run,  Stuart’s  ride  around  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 
while  Lee  was  losing  Gettysburg,  Custer  charging  to  dis¬ 
aster  on  the  Little  Big  Horn.  They  did  not  possess  true 
celerity,  but  impetuosity.  They  were  the  men  who  leaped 
before  they  looked. 

So,  while  cherishing  our  tradition  of  “celerity,  that 
secret  of  success,  let’s  remember  also  another  cliche: 
“make  haste  slowlv” 

J 
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CFJ  Staff  Report 


PREVIEW  TO 
FLASH  BURN 


WHILE  the  Army’s  new  weapons— spe¬ 
cifically  the  280mm  gun  and  the  Hon¬ 
est  John  field  artillery  rocket— will  get 
the  headlines,  Exercise  Flash  Burn,  to  be 
run  off  in  the  North  Carolina  maneuver 
area  in  April  and  May,  is  much  more 
than  a  public  spectacle  of  the  Army’s 
show  pieces. 

The  60,000-man  maneuver  will  see 
some  rather  ambitious  parachute  and 
air-landed  operations,  including  the  sup- 
plv  of  a  corps’  airhead  by  parachute  and 


Slight  Singe,  an  exercise  that  was  a  preliminary 
to  Flash  Burn,  saw  the  heavy  drop  of  jeeps  and 
1  05mm  howitzers. 
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air-landing  methods;  two  companies  of 
Army  helicopters  will  be  used,  as  well  as 
light  aircraft. 

The  experimental  infantry  regiment 

will  be  field  tested  by  the  325  th  Air¬ 
borne  Infantry  Regiment,  which  has 
been  at  that  test  now  for  many  months. 
Basically  the  experimental  squad  has 
eleven  men  armed  with  Mis  and  two 
automatic  rifles.  The  Heavy  Weapons 
Company  was  abolished;  its  machine 
guns  were  placed  in  each  rifle  company, 
and  the  81mm  mortars  and  105mm  re¬ 
coilless  rifles  in  the  Battalion  Headquar¬ 
ters  Company.  Signal  communication 
procedures  have  been  streamlined  with 
more  field  telephone  service  and  im¬ 
proved  radios. 

Service  and  support  units  have  been 
strengthened  and  simplified  in  an  effort 
to  speed  up  administrative  and  logistical 
work.  The  lessons  of  Flash  Burn  may 
suggest  changes  in  the  experimental  in¬ 
fantry  regiment  and  will  help  determine 
whether  it  or  a  similar  organization 
should  be  standardized. 

Flash  Burn  will  test:  defense  against 
enemy  air  attack,  active  and  passive;  de¬ 
fense  against  coordinated  tactical  atomic 
employment;  operational  use  of  new  and 
improved  weapons;  land  mine  warfare; 
retrograde  movement  with  demolitions; 
tactics  and  techniques  of  guerrilla  war¬ 
fare;  survival  training;  electronic  coun¬ 
termeasures;  alternate  communications; 
rail,  motor  and  air  troop  movements; 
Air-ground,  night  and  day  logistical  sup¬ 
port;  civil  affairs  and  military  govern¬ 
ment;  and  tactical  employment  and  de¬ 
fense  against  chemical,  biological  and 
radiological  devices. 

The  G2  play  has  been  carefully 
plotted  and  is  a  logical  follow-up  to  the 
Aggressor  operations  in  previous  maneu- 


Shaping  up  for  Exercise  Flash  Burn,  the  663 
Field  Artillery  fires  the  big  280mm  gun.  Ear* 
tremors  caused  by  the  gun  shake  the  camera  an 
result  in  some  picture  distortion. 

vers  in  the  area;  notably  Southern  Pine 
in  1951  and  Swarmer  in  1950.  Ret 
Aggressor  captured  personnel  will  fui 
nish  the  LI.S.  troops  with  intelligenc 
information.  Planted  documents  an 
equipment  loaded  with  tactical  and  tecl 
nical  information  will  also  be  used.  I 
keeping  with  current  Aggressor  tactic 
clandestine  operations  will  be  emph; 
sized.  Every  trick  of  the  trade  will  t 
used  to  keep  S2s  and  G2s  on  their  toe 
The  Aggressor  commander  will  be  a 
sisted  in  painting  a  real  live  picture  c 
his  force  to  the  LI.S.  force  by  the  304t 
MI  Company,  organized  into  an  Intel] 
gence  Injection  Detachment.  This  un 
will  prepare  cover  stories  for  Aggressc 
soldiers  to  be  injected  for  capture,  doci 
ments  and  materiel  intended  for  U.’ 
intelligence  officers,  and  Aggressor  cla 
destine  agents. 

The  principal  units  participating 
Flash  Burn  are  the  XVIII  Corps,  tl 
37th  Infantry  and  the  82d  Airborne  E 
visions,  and  the  306th  Logistical  Coi 
mand.  Altogether  some  165  small 
units  and  detachments  will  participate. 

The  largest  Aggressor  units  will  be  d 
278th  Infantry  Regiment  and  the  3d  / 
mored  Cavalry  Regiment. 


LIEUT.  GEN.  A.  R.  BOLLING 
Flash  Burn  Director 

Lieutenant  General  A.  R.  B  o  1 1  i  r  3 

Third  Army  commander,  is  maneuv 
director.  Elis  deputies  are  Major  Gfj 
eral  Edward  T.  Williams,  Deputy  Co; 
mander  Third  Army,  and  Major  Gene 
Joseph  P.  Cleland,  Commanding  XV! 
Corps.  Colonel  Glenn  J.  McGowan: 
Aggressor  commander.  The  chief  uj 
pire  is  Brigadier  General  Claude 
McQuarrie. 

COMBAT  FORCES  JOURN) 


GERMANY 

You  can  count  on  waiting  many  weeks  for  the  family 

MAJOR  MARCO  POLO 

VEST  GERMANY,  defended  by  the  half  the  size  of  Texas.  It  is  thickly 

United  States,  Great  Britain  and  AROUND  THE  BASES— 4  populated,  and  before  the  war  had  more 

'ranee,  appears  to  be  well  on  the  way  i  - - -  than  500  cities  of  10,000  population  or 

>  emerging  from  the  economic  chaos  left  more.  The  people  gather  together  when- 

y  World  War  II.  Business  is  booming,  is,  or  should  be,  a  teacher  instilling  the  ever  they  can.  In  rural  areas  you  will 
ie  shops  are  full,  and  the  factories  are  lessons  of  democracy  by  his  personal  find  clusters  of  houses  rather  than  the 
lrning  out  enough  goods  for  local  con-  words  and  actions.  isolated  farmsteads  of  America, 

imption  with  some  left  over  for  export.  Germany  is  a  small  country  by  Ameri-  Northern  Germany  is  flat  and  not  par- 
While  Russia  still  “occupies”  East  can  standards— only  a  little  more  than  ticularly  good  farm  land.  It  has  a  great 
Germany,  with  all  the  restrictions  the  deal  of  scrub  woodland,  as  well  as  marsh 

“rm  implies,  in  West  Germany  our  ....  -  — . .  ....  land  and  hundreds  of  small  lakes.  In 

oops  and  those  of  France  and  Great  .  central  Germany  the  land  is  hilly  and 

ritain  have  a  protective  role.  Germany  This  article  covers  West  Germany  the  soij  is  rjch  anc|  jn  southern  Germany 

as  no  armed  forces,  so  the  American  Russian  zone,  it  poses  special  proh-  -Bavaria-it  is  mountainous.  Many  peo- 
>ldier  is  at  once  the  neighbor  and  guard-  lems  which  will  he  covered  in  a  fu-  pie  consider  Bavaria  to  be  among  the 
n  of  people  he  was  fighting  just  a  few  ture  article.  most  beautiful  regions  in  the  world. 

2ars  ago.  Possibly  more  important,  he  The  climate  resembles  that  of  the 
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eastern  seaboard  of  the  United  States, 
between  New  York  and  Washington. 
Winters,  however,  are  long  and  while 
not  extremely  cold,  are  raw,  damp  and 
dreary.  Summer  is  seldom  particularly 
hot,  although  you  will  suffer  through  an 
occasional  day  when  the  temperature 
hits  90,  and  humidity  is  high.  Annual 
rainfall  is  about  the  same  as  on  the  east 
coast  of  the  United  States,  but  it  is 
spread  out  more  in  year-round  drizzles. 
Winter  uniform  is  prescribed  for  the 
entire,  year,  although  during  summer 
months  tropical  worsted  is  permitted  off- 
dutv.  So  are  civilian  clothes. 

THE  normal  tour  in  Germany  is  three 
years.  The  soldier  can  expect  a  long 
wait  for  his  family.  Officially,  the  Army 
says  the  wait  will  be  from  35  to  39  weeks, 
but  actually  it  varies  according  to  the 
area  to  which  the  soldier  is  assigned.  In 
Heidelberg  the  wait  for  quarters  is  four 
to  six  months;  in  Stuttgart  six  months; 
in  Munich  only  about  three  weeks. 

But  no  matter  how  rapidly  you  get 
quarters,  it  will  take  your  dependents  at 
least  two  months  to  get  to  Germany.  No 
dependents  may  start  the  trip  until  their 
sponsor  has  arrived  in  Germany,  been 
assigned,  and  has  obtained  a  quarters  al¬ 
location.  By  the  time  the  passports  are 
issued,  orders  cut,  and  dependents  report 
to  the  port,  60  days  usually  elapse.  Then 
there  is  a  nine-day  boat  trip  (or  24-hour 
airplane  ride)  before  they  set  foot  in 
Germany. 

From  the  port  of  Bremerhaven  you 
travel  to  your  station  by  rail  or  private 
automobile.  Aircraft  normally  fly  out  of 
Westover  Field,  Massachusetts,  landing 
at  Frankfurt. 

Once  you  get  it,  your  housing  will  be 
quite  satisfactory.  There  is  a  rather  com¬ 
plicated  allocation  system,  depending  on 
rank  and  length  of  time  away  from  de¬ 
pendents  and  to  a  certain  extent  on  as¬ 
signment,  but  the  quarters  are  all  good. 
Most  of  them  are  apartments,  some 
leased  from  the  Germans  and  others 
built  by  the  United  States;  a  few  are 
houses.  In  Munich  most  quarters  are 
houses;  in  Stuttgart  they  are  all  apart¬ 
ments.  German  or  American  built,  there 
is  very  little  difference  except  for  closets 
—American  buildings  have  them,  Ger¬ 
man  do  not.  In  the  latter  you  will  be 
provided  huge  wardrobes.  The  number 
of  rooms  in  your  quarters  will  depend 
on  the  number  of  persons  in  your  family. 

(One  officer  we  know,  assigned  to 
Heidelberg,  got  quarters  in  two  weeks. 
He  has  five  kids.  Folk  less  liberally  en¬ 
dowed  wait  at  least  four  months.) 

The  quarters  are  all  well  furnished, 
and  they  are  complete  with  rugs,  china, 
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glass,  silver,  curtains,  draperies  and 
blankets.  In  a  few  cases  linens  are  pro¬ 
vided,  but  this  is  unusual.  Baby  furni¬ 
ture  is  not  provided.  You  will  have  to 
bring  (or  buy  in  the  PX)  cribs  and 
similar  furnishings. 

YOU  must  hire  servants  yourself.  The 
local  army  headquarters  normally 
maintains  a  servants’  registry,  and  will 
recommend  whatever  help  you  want. 
Most  of  the  help  has  worked  for  Ameri¬ 
cans  before,  and  speaks  (or  understands) 
a  little  English.  Wages  currently  run  at 
about  $18  a  month  for  a  part-time  gen¬ 
eral  housemaid  (she  also  cooks)  to  $28 
for  full-time  help.  There  are  servants’ 
quarters  with  nearly  all  family  housing. 

You  will  probably  want  to  take  your 
own  pictures,  lamps,  and  bric-a-brac,  but 
it  is  not  wise  to  take  too  much,  or  any¬ 
thing  you  are  particularly  eager  not  to 
have  broken.  Most  people  who  spend  a 
tour  in  Germany  load  their  what-nots 
with  local  items.  After  all,  Germany  is 
the  home  of  both  Meissen  and  Dresden. 

You  will  need  your  own  household 
linens,  kitchen  utensils,  and  small  elec¬ 
trical  appliances.  An  electric  roaster 
would  be  helpful  because  German  stoves 
have  tiny  ovens.  Your  toaster,  waffle 
iron,  mixer,  vacuum  cleaner,  and  so  on 
will  all  come  in  handy,  but  one  word  of 
caution.  In  some  of  the  LI. S. -built  quar¬ 
ters  the  electric  current  is  standard  Amer¬ 
ican  110  volt,  60  cycle.  But  generally 
in  Germany  the  current  is  220  volt,  50 
cycle,  and  you  will  have  to  have  your 
equipment  converted,  or  arm  yourself 
with  transformers.  Transformers  are 
available  on  the  German  market,  and 
frequently  in  the  PXs.  But  for  radios, 
record  players  and  washing  machines, 
have  the  conversion  kit  attached  before 
you  leave  the  States,  because  many  peo¬ 
ple  have  had  bad  luck  having  it  done  in 
Germany.  All  your  electric  plugs  will 
have  to  be  changed  to  the  German  type 
—a  simple  household  task  that  even  you 
can  perform. 

Your  washing  machine  should  be  the 
non-automatic  type.  Don’t  bother  with 
a  television  set  yet  since  (at  this  writing) 
television  is  just  starting  in  Germany. 
Radios  should  be  converted  for  best  re¬ 
sults,  but  they  will  operate  through  a 
locally  procured  transformer.  Don’t  both¬ 
er  with  electric  clocks,  since  you  can 
buy  them  on  the  local  market  geared  for 
German  current.  Take  your  deep  freeze 
if  you  have  one,  converted,  of  course. 

The  deep  freeze  is  not  a  necessity. 
Shopping  facilities,  particularly  for  food¬ 
stuffs,  are  very  good  throughout  Ger¬ 
many.  You  can  buy  all  the  standard 
American  canned  and  packaged  goods. 


Much  of  the  meat  and  most  of  the  vege¬ 
tables  are  from  the  local  market,  and  of 
high  quality.  Butter,  eggs  and  pasteur¬ 
ized  milk  are  brought  in  from  Denmark 
and  Holland,  and  fresh  citrus  fruits  are 
available  all  year  round.  And  if  the 
commissary  doesn’t  please  your  palate, 
the  local  shops  are  well  stocked  and 
happy  to  serve  Americans. 

Which  brings  up  money.  You  will 
use  Military  Payment  Certificates  foi 
purchases  on  military  installations,  and 
Deutsche  Marks  on  the  local  market 
The  Deutsche  Mark  is  valued  at  about 
24  cents.  Commissaries  operate  on  sj 
credit  system,  with  bills  payable  by  the 
month.  The  word  from  Heidelberg  i; 
that  at  current  prices  the  commissary  bil 
for  a  family  of  two  adults  with  a  part 
time  maid  should  run  about  $60  t 
month,  while  two  adults,  three  childrer 
under  12  and  a  full-time  maid  shoulc 
run  up  a  bill  of  about  $125.00. 

Post  Exchange  facilities,  like  the  com 
missary,  are  excellent.  All  the  norma 
things  are  available;  but  like  PXs  every 
where,  the  choice  of  clothing  is  prettr 
monotonous,  and  women’s  shoes  that  fi 
are  hard  to  come  by.  They  do,  however 
have  an  unusual  service  in  the  Sears 
Roebuck  and  Montgomery  Ward  cata1 
logues,  and  order  blanks  are  available  ii 
the  PXs.  As  in  every  other  overseas  sta* 
tion,  it  is  wise  to  make  an  arrangemen 
with  the  personal  shopper  in  your  favor1 
ite  State-side  department  store  for  tb 
purchase  of  things  like  shoes,  children’ 
dress  clothes,  and  pretty  dresses.  Men’ 
clothes,  too,  are  a  problem  now  that  tb 
wearing  of  civilian  clothes  off  duty  i 
authorized  in  Germany.  The  Post  E> 
changes  have  a  fair  assortment  of  sport 
clothes,  but  their  suits  are  dull,  and  th 
German  tailor  who  can  cut  a  suit  to  th 
American  taste  is  a  rarity.  If  you  car 
get  to  England  or  Austria,  fine.  If  noi 
make  a  deal  with  a  good  U.S.  tailo 
before  leaving. 

Like  the  tailors,  the  dressmakers  i 
Germany  have  a  heavy  hand  and  a  min 
of  their  own.  This  is  not  one  hundre 
per  cent  true,  of  course,  and  if  you  fin 
a  good  seamstress  you’re  in  luck,  bt 
generally  you  will  find  unimaginativ 
producers  of  bulky  seams.  It  is  too  bac 
too,  because  while  German  materials  ar 
still  rather  shoddy  there  are  wonderfi 
British,  Swiss  and  Italian  goods  availabl 
that  will  give  many  womenfolk  the  urg 
to  sew. 

FOR  recreation,  Germany  offers  yea 
round  opportunities  for  outdoor  sport; 
skating  and  skiing  (and  bobsledding  fi 
the  very  brave)  in  the  winter;  swin 
ming,  riding  and  tennis,  in  the  summe 
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Germany — and  all  Europe  this  side  of  the  Iron  Curtain — offers  many  diversions. 
And  not  the  least  of  them  is  sightseeing — even  the  horse  wants  to  peek. 


erchtesgaden  and  Garmisch,  year-round 
.;sorts  famous  throughout  Europe,  are 
i  southern  Bavaria. 

Germany  is  a  land  of  opportunity  for 
le  sportsman,  the  person  interested  in 
le  arts,  or  for  the  sightseer.  Hunting 
id  fishing  can  be  enjoyed  throughout 
le  country  (although  your  firearms 
lust  be  registered  with  the  Provost  Mar- 
lal,  and  you  are  required  to  have  Ger- 
jan  hunting  and  fishing  permits),  and 
iere  is  always  music.  Every  community 
as  its  orchestra,  large  or  small,  and  in 
pattgart  the  local  opera  company  gives 
srformances  ten  months  of  the  year. 

In  music  and  the  arts,  Germany  gives 
>u  an  opportunity  to  participate  as  well 
listen  and  look.  Private  tutors  are 
mailable  throughout  the  country,  and  in 
>me  of  the  larger  cities,  such  as  Frank- 
irt,  the  Army  maintains  art  and  music 
alters  where  you  can  study  instru- 
ents,  voice,  music  theory,  painting, 
•awing,  wood  carving,  sculpture,  etc., 
>r  nominal  fees. 

DUCATIONAL  facilities  are  excel¬ 
lent.  The  schools  are  run  by  the 
rmy,  with  teachers  from  the  United 
tates  except  in  certain  subjects  such  as 
erman  and  music,  where  highly  quali- 
;d  local  teachers  are  used.  Each  mili- 
ry  post  has  schools  from  kindergarten 
irough  the  ninth  grade,  and  there  are 
ine  schools  which  go  through  high 
hook  Four  of  these  are  so-called  “dor¬ 
mitory  schools,”  where  students  from 
itlying  areas  may  attend  high  school 
1  a  boarding  school  basis.  The  fee  of 
10.00  a  month  in  these  schools  covers 
1  living  expenses,  and  weekend  travel 
ick  and  forth  to  home  is  free.  In  all 
hools  the  Army  operates  in  Germany 
lere  is  no  tuition  charge  and  books  are 
[ee. 

For  college-age  children  the  Univer- 
ty  of  Maryland  operates  a  two-year 
nior  college  at  Munich,  and  depend- 
lts  also  are  entitled  to  attend  Maryland 
>urses  held  on  the  various  military 
asts,  for  which  resident  credit  is  given, 
[any  students  take  advantage  of  the 
uropean  universities. 

You  will  need  an  automobile.  Most 
'ople  take  one  with  them,  but  you  can 
iy  one  in  Germany,  or  order  one  deliv- 
>ed  there  through  the  Post  Exchange. 
If  you  elect  to  buy  a  car  once  you’re 
ere,  you  have  a  choice  of  a  new  Ameri- 
n  car,  a  used  American  car,  or  a  Eu- 
pean  car.  In  American  automobiles, 
is  cheaper  to  buy  a  new  one  there 
rough  the  PX  than  it  is  to  buy  a  new 
he  in  the  States  and  ship  it  over,  be- 
'use  you  save  state  and  federal  taxes, 
sed  cars  (American)  in  Germany  are 
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going  at  pretty  fair  prices:  a  two-door 
1950  Ford  in  reasonably  good  condition 
currently  brings  about  $1150.  What¬ 
ever  you  do,  get  a  small  car,  and  prefer¬ 
ably  one  of  the  “big  three”  brands,  since 
gasoline  is  expensive,  there  is  frequently 
delay  in  getting  any  but  the  most  com¬ 
mon  parts,  and  German  roads  (except 
the  Autobahn)  are  narrow,  winding  and 
cluttered  with  kids,  carts,  geese  and 
bikes. 

Many  people  get  interested  in  the 
European  cars.  They  are  built  for  the 
local  roads,  they  are  cheap  to  drive,  and 
they  are  fun.  But  they  are  so  small  you 
wear  them  rather  than  drive  them,  and 
they  don’t  offer  the  comfort  of  American 
automobiles.  And  they  seem  relatively 
expensive. 

You  will  be  required  to  have  insurance 
on  your  automobile— the  same  $5,000- 
$10,000-$5,000  that  is  required  on  most 
U.S.  Army  posts— and  to  register  it  local¬ 
ly.  You  are  also  “requested”  to  get  a 
USAREUR  driver’s  license. 

You  will  need  the  car  for  many  rea¬ 
sons.  Housing  is  frequently  widely  scat¬ 
tered  in  Germany,  so  in  some  cases  you 
may  find  yourself  20  miles  from  the 
commissary  and  PX.  There  are  usually 
busses,  but  bus  travel  leaves  much  to  be 
desired— with  an  armful  of  groceries. 
Also,  in  the  cities,  local  public  transpor¬ 
tation  is  none  too  good  and  always 
crowded.  Also  there  are  the  sightseeing 
trips  you’ll  want  to  make. 

ALONG  with  your  car  you  will  want  a 
camera.  Wherever  you  go  you’ll  find 
scenes  of  such  interest  and  beautv  that 
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you  will  want  to  take  your  own  pictures 
“for  the  record.”  If  you  have  a  camera, 
take  it  with  you.  You  will  suffer  violent 
temptation  to  spend  your  money  on  a 
German  camera,  for  the  Germans  make 
some  of  the  finest  cameras  in  the  world. 
Don’t  resist  too  hard,  either.  Get  expert 
advice  if  you  feel  you  need  it,  but  do 
take  advantage  of  your  location  and  buy 
a  German  camera  at  a  bargain. 

Your  clothes  should  be  the  same  as 
you  would  have  for  life  in  New  Jersey, 
except  that  you  won’t  need  as  much  true 
summer  clothing.  It  never  stays  very 
hot  in  Germany;  the  ladies  will  appre¬ 
ciate  a  light  wrap  most  summer  eve¬ 
nings.  Living  among  the  military  folk 
is  decidedly  informal,  but  the  women 
will  want  two  or  three  simple  evening 
and/or  dinner  dresses  and  now  that 
mufti  is  allowed,  the  men  can  make  good 
use  of  a  dinner  jacket. 

For  recreation  you  will  need  the  same 
equipment  you  use  in  the  United  States 
—golf  clubs,  tennis  rackets,  favorite  guns 
or  fishing  tackle  according  to  your  own 
interests.  The  PXs  and  German  stores 
offer  excellent  skis,  skates,  sporting  weap¬ 
ons,  fishing  tackle,  etc.  If  you  are  an 
ardent  hunter  there  is  no  reason  to  stock 
up  on  ammunition  unless  you  are  a 
handgun  fan  addicted  to  the  heavy  cali¬ 
bers,  which  ammunition  is  hard  to  come 
by  in  Germany. 

One  last  tip  about  Germany:  Learn 
the  language  if  you  can.  It  helps  in  deal¬ 
ing  with  your  household  help,  making 
friends  with  the  neighbors,  seeing  the 
country,  and  picking  up  bargains  in  the 
stores. 
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COPTER  CAVALRY 
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MAJOR  BERT  DECKER 


Major  Bert  Decker,  U.  S.  Air  Force,  is 
on  duty  at  Headquarters,  Allied  Forces 
Central  Europe.  He  tells  us  that  his  in¬ 
terest  in  the  potentialities  of  helicopters 
is  of  respectable  lineage,  going  back  to 
the  days  when  anyone  who  talked  ’cop¬ 
ters”  was  considered  a  little  "tetched  in 
the  haid.” 


THE  CO  of  the  5th  Helicopter  Cavalry 
Squadron  faced  his  twenty-three  pi¬ 
lots.  His  back  was  to  a  map  thumbtacked 
to  a  piece  of  plywood  leaning  against 
a  tree. 

“Group  has  given  us  orders  to  hit  an 
enemy  infantry  division  advancing  along 


these  two  parallel  valleys,”  he  said,  poi 
ing  to  the  map.  “They  are  in  truck  ccj 
voy,  moving  fast,  spaced  rather  closely 
prime  targets. 

“Their  objective  is  obviously  ti 
bridges  at  Keypoint  where  two  vallc 
converge  at  the  river.  They  most  lik 
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The  5th  ’Copter  Cavalry  Squadron 
clobbers  an  enemy  truck  convoy 


/ill  put  paratroopers  there  any  minute, 
ut  that’s  not  our  headache.  Air-observa- 

on  claims  those  convoys  should  be 
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bout  at  this  point  in  this  valley  at  1420, 
ne  hour  from  now.  That  is  where  I 
/ant  to  hit  them!' 

He  paused  and  wet  his  lips. 

“When  they  reach  this  point,”  he  con- 
nued,  “we  will  be  here  in  this  small 
alley  to  their  left,  our  right  facing 
nem.”  He  pointed  to  the  map.  “We 
rill  be  in  single  hie,  flying  tandem, 
paced  at  two  hundred  yards,  flying  in 
lat  direction  [pointing]  just  the  oppo- 
te  to  their  direction.  We  will  hug  the 
,>p  of  that  ridge,  treetop  level,  and  I 
lean  treetop.  Trim  ’em! 

“When  Air-ob  Four— he  will  be  up 
n  top— sees  that  our  tail  has  cleared  the 
an  of  that  convoy  in  the  next  valley, 
e  will  give  us  by  the  left  flank,  FLY. 
Ve  will  maintain  radio  silence  but  on 
is  order  we  will  all  swing  left,  go  up 
ver  that  ridge  abreast  and  down  on 
lem.  Notice  as  we  clear  that  ridge  we 
■/ill  only  have  about  300  yards  to  go  on 
lat  road.  That  will  give  you  less  than 
iven  seconds  before  you  are  on  them. 
Notice  the  ridge  has  only  a  few  scat¬ 
hed  trees  according  to  these  air  photos, 
lo  between  ’em,  not  over  ’em.  Hug  the 
round,  come  in  low.  Got  that?” 

He  glanced  from  face  to  face.  They 
odded  their  heads.  Their  faces  were 
itent. 

“Then  get  this:  I  will  not  be  able  to 
atch  you  and  give  commands.  I’ll  be 
usy.  As  you  come  down  on  that  road, 
ving  right  and  run  up  it  for  a  hundred 
'  two  hundred  yards,  pouring  it  to  them, 
/atch  the  guy  in  front  of  you.  Don’t 
loot  him  down.  Then  swing  left  and 
Top  down  behind  this  woods  and  tan- 
on  me.  We  should  be  out  of  sight 
i  three  or  four  seconds.  Do  you  see 
here  I  mean? 

“From  there,  follow  me  across  the  val- 
V  and  up  this  deep  ravine— keep  low 
up  over  into  the  second  valley,  right 


here.  As  you  see,  this  second  valley  is 
heavily  wooded,  but  right  along  here 
the  woods  is  cleared  on  both  sides  of  the 
road  at  least  a  hundred  yards  for  over 
five  miles  or  so.  It’s  a  dream  spot.  They 
can  t  see  us  until  we  are  on  them.  The 
road  does  wind,  so  watch  it.”  He  paused 
for  breath. 

“I  will  take  us  in  parallel  to  the  road,” 
he  continued,  “coming  back  in  this  direc¬ 
tion.  When  I  give  you  right  oblique, 
FLY  ,  we  swing  in  and  hit  them  from  the 
rear.  Drop  down  over  the  treetops,  swing 
low  and  left  on  the  road  and  rake  them 
for  two  to  three  hundred  yards.  Then 
up  over  the  woods  on  their  left  and  fol¬ 
low  me  home. 

“Any  questions?” 

One  pilot  raised  his  hand. 

“What  is  it?” 

"Do  we  take  napalm  bombs  or  just 
strafe?” 

“We  just  use  our  fifties,  thirties,  and 
rockets.  No  napalm.  We  travel  light 
and  fast.  We’re  saving  the  napalm  for 
tanks.  Any  other  questions? 

“None?  Good!  Push  your  copters  out 
from  under  the  trees  at  exactlv  1355.  It 
is  now  1330.  Dismissed!” 

AT  1355  hours  the  cavalry-pilots  and 
their  mechanics  pushed  the  single- 
seater  copters  out  into  the  clearing.  They 
were  odd-looking  machines.  Two  single- 
bladed  rotors  which  turned  in  opposite 
directions  were  pushed  by  two  small, 
powerful  engines  slung  right  under  the 
blades.  Below  the  engines  was  the  pilot. 
His  cockpit  was  a  powerful  sphere  of 
thick,  clear,  transparent  plastic.  Even 
the  round  hatchway  door  was  transpar¬ 
ent  and  maintained  the  perfect  spherical 
lines  of  the  cockpit.  Below  the  cockpit 
sphere  was  a  tricycle  landing  gear  with 
a  wide  spread.  Slung  on  the  top  of  the 
landing  gear,  nestled  up  close  to  the 
sphere,  were  four  caliber  .50  and  six 
caliber  .30  machine  guns.  Just  below  the 
machine  guns  was  a  row  of  rockets.  A 


stubby  tail  stuck  out  in  the  back.  There 
was  no  torque  compensating  rotor  on  it. 
Apparently  the  counter-rotating  rotors 
took  care  of  torque. 

The  CO  appeared.  The  pilots  began 
climbing  into  their  machines.  Quickly 
they  strapped  themselves  in;  practically 
only  their  legs  and  arms  could  move. 
The  harness  they  buckled  themselves 
into  was  padded  with  foam  rubber,  as 
were  the  seats  and  the  seat  backs.  They 
even  hooked  their  crash  helmets  to  a 
wide  rubber  band.  Their  heads  could 
move  so  far  and  no  farther.  A  sudden 
crash  would  not  snap  and  break  their 
necks.  Each  man  looked  as  though  he 
were  ready  to  go  over  Niagara  in  a  barrel. 

The  engines  started  with  quiet  but 
powerful-sounding  purrs.  The  copters 
took  off  fast,  one  after  another,  angled 
up  over  the  woods  and  were  gone,  leav¬ 
ing  the  trees  swaying  from  their  back¬ 
wash. 

A  few  minutes  later  the  squadron  was 
purring  straight  up  a  broad,  long  valley 
in  close  vee  formation.  A  wide  river  was 
a  placid  ribbon  300  feet  below  them. 

The  valley  veered  left  but  the  CO  led 
them  straight  on  up  over  the  ridge.  They 
crossed  several  shallow  valleys  and  ap¬ 
proached  a  higher  range  of  mountains. 
The  CO  signalled  for  single  file  and 
started  up  a  shallow  valley.  They  were 
low,  hugging  the  forest,  flying  between 
the  taller  tree  tops.  An  enemy  squadron 
flying  high  over  them  never  even  spotted 
them.  However,  one  jet  broke  off  and 
started  a  dive  on  a  lone  observation 
plane. 

A  calm,  concise  voice  spoke  over  the 
air. 

“Air-ob  Four  to  Fool  One.  You  are 
about  a  mile  from  your  planned  depar¬ 
ture  point.  I’m  getting  out  of  here!” 

The  5th  flew  on  unnoticed.  Suddenly 
the  CO  signalled  by  swinging  right  and 
then  sharply  left.  Each  copter  swung 
left  with  him.  Abreast,  the  long  line  of 
copters  skimmed  up  over  the  ridge  and 
dipped  down  into  the  next  valley. 

MANY  of  the  enemy  never  knew  what 
hit  them.  The  copters  came  in  low 
and  fast,  some  of  them  only  four  or  five 
feet  off  the  ground.  Their  machine 
guns  pounded.  They  swung  right  at  the 
road,  smashing  their  slugs  into  the  trucks 
and  then  hedge-hopped  over  them.  One 
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—apparently  an  ammo  truck— exploded 
violently,  blowing  a  helicopter  high  into 
the  air.  A  rotor  flew  from  it  in  a  high 
spinning  arc. 

“Fool  Six  to  Fool  One!  Fool  Five  is 
rolling  out!” 

“Fool  Six  and  Fool  Seven  cover  him! 
Fool  Eight  get  him!”  the  CO  snapped 
as  he  slapped  two  rockets  into  a  truck 
turning  off  the  road  to  get  out  of  his  fire. 

Fool  Five  was  really  rolling.  When 
his  rotor  went,  he  yanked  the  old  “Roll 
Stick”  but  fast.  The  landing  gear  with 
its  machine  guns  plowed  into  the  ditch, 
the  engine  with  its  one  rotor  and  tail 
went  whirling  off  at  an  angle;  Fool  Five 
was  twisting  slowly  end  over  end  won¬ 
dering  if  the  sphere's  parachute  would 
open.  The  sphere  glanced  off  a  tree 
trunk,  bounded  over  a  low  stone  wall 
at  an  angle,  plunged  through  some 
bushes  and  finished  up  in  a  plowed  field 
fifty  yards  from  the  road. 

As  the  sphere  rolled  to  a  stop,  Fool 
Eight  was  practically  setting  down  on 
top  of  it,  peering  anxiously  in  at  Fool 
Five.  Fool  Six  and  Fool  Seven  circled 
overhead  watching  the  road. 

Fool  Five’s  grin  was  wobbly  and  he 
staggered  as  if  drunk  but  he  made  it  to 
Fool  Eight.  He  flopped  across  the  ma¬ 
chine  guns  and  hooked  his  harness  to 
the  safety  snap.  The  three  copters  were 
flitting  down  over  the  hill  zipping  be¬ 
tween  the  tree  tops  when  the  enemy 
fired  his  only  shot  in  the  action.  It  was 
wide.  The  copters  were  gone.  They 
left  eighty  burning  or  wrecked  trucks 
behind  them. 

“Fool  Eight  to  Fool  One.  I  have  Fool 
Five.  Fool  Six  and  Seven  are  cover¬ 
ing  us.” 

“Good!  Good!  Take  him  home.  Six 
and  Seven  too.  They  can  never  catch 
us.  Good  luck!” 

“Roger  and  out!” 

WHEN  the  squadron  burst  out  of  the 
narrow  ravine  into  the  second  valley, 
the  CO  sensed  something  was  wrong. 
He  could  see  strips  of  the  road  through 
the  trees  but  no  trucks  flashed  along  it. 
“They  must  have  stopped,”  he  thought 
and  led  the  squadron  back  up  towards 
the  ridge,  looking  for  a  clearing. 

The  clearing  he  found  was  merely  a 
hole  in  the  forest,  right  on  top  of  the 
ridge.  As  they  landed,  the  CO  ordered 
Flight  Charley  to  be  security  guards. 
The  four  flyers  pulled  tommy  guns  from 
their  racks  and  moved  off  into  the  forest 
in  four  different  directions. 

The  CO  didn’t  climb  out  of  his  cop¬ 
ter.  He  was  looking  up  at  the  tallest  tree 
on  the  edge  of  the  clearing. 

“Hey,  Joe!”  he  yelled.  “Do  you  think 
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you  could  get  down  off  that  if  I  put  you 
up  there?”  he  asked,  still  looking  at  the 
tree. 

“Hell,  yes,”  said  Joe.  He  climbed  onto 
the  CO’s  landing  gear  and  grinned  at 
him  through  the  plastic  floor.  A  minute 
later  Joe  was  in  the  top  of  the  tree  peer¬ 
ing  up-valley.  When  the  CO  landed  he 
found  all  the  pilots  were  just  inside  the 
perimeter  of  the  clearing,  peering  into 
the  deep  woods.  They  were  chattering 
about  how  many  trucks  they  had  clob¬ 
bered  in  the  first  valley.  The  CO  grinned 
a  little  tight  smile  of  satisfaction.  A 
tight  vee  of  jets  flashed  overhead,  low. 
Their  wings  swept  back  abruptly  and 
bulged  near  the  fuselage.  Enemy! 
“Might  be  cover  for  that  truck  convoy!” 
thought  the  CO,  lighting  a  cigarette. 

Ten  minutes  later  Joe  called. 

“Here  they  come,  boss!” 

“How  far?” 

“About  five  miles.  They  don’t  seem 
as  bunched  but  they  are  coming  fast.” 
He  was  trying  to  time  them  with  his 
watch. 

“Never  mind  that,  get  down  here.  We 
will  be  able  to  hear  their  engines  from 
here.  Gather  round,  gang!”  The  CO 
was  spreading  his  map  on  the  ground. 

“A  little  change  of  tactics,”  he  said. 
“I  got  the  lay  of  the  land  better  as  we 
came  in.  We’ll  pop  back  over  the  ridge 
here  after  we  hear  the  first  truck  go  by, 
sneak  along  the  far  side  of  the  ridge 
until  we  find  that  ravine  we  originally 
came  in,  swing  left  in  on  them  and  hit 
them  from  the  rear  as  we  planned  be¬ 
fore.  However,  this  is  the  change:  Space 
at  300  yards,  not  200.  They  are  not  as 
bunched  and  there  will  be  less  chance 
of  you  shooting  the  copter  in  front  of 
you.  Watch  that!  After  making  your 
run,  swing  right  off  the  road  over  the 
trees  and  dip  down  in  the  valley  to  its 
bottom.  There  swing  right  and  we’ll 
tandem  to  their  rear.  Charley,  you  will 
be  leading,  and  I  want  you  practically 
wading  in  that  creek.  I’ll  be  tail  and 


give  the  word  on  the  radio  when  to  flan 
right  again.  As  we  reach  the  road  w 
should  hit  the  second  half  of  that  convo 
just  stopping  and  bunched  up.  Empt 
your  guns.  Got  it?” 

They  were  all  grins. 

“OK.  Flight  Dee  relieve  the  securit 
guards  so  I  can  brief  them.  Come  ii 
when  you  hear  the  first  truck  motor.”  j 

IT  happened  just  the  way  the  CO  hai 

planned  it.  They  clobbered  the  fira 

half  of  the  convoy,  dipped  down  out  c 

sight  into  the  valley  and  swung  to  th 

rear  to  catch  the  second  half  of  the  cor 

voy  bunching  as  it  stopped.  The  twent 

of  them  came  through  without  a  scratcl 

The  enemy  jet  cover  flashed  over  ther 

twice  as  they  snaked  through  ravines  bu 

never  saw  them.  It  just  about  kille 

them  when  the  CO  made  them  maintai: 

radio  silence  all  the  wav  home. 

✓ 

The  Group  Commander  was  deligh: 
ed.  “That  should  slow  them  down 
couple  of  hours,”  he  said  to  the  5th 
CO.  “If  they  try  to  push  on  tonight,  h 
them  with  napalm  using  your  infra-rec 
We  will  have  tanks  at  Keypoint  befor 
midnight.  We  already  have  a  battalio 
here.  Flew  them  in  while  you  wer, 
gone,  just  in  case.  Personally,  I  hop 
they  turn  back.  Our  6th  Squadron  hs 
already  mined  the  roads  behind  then 
You  know,  those  new  fast-laying  plasti 
jobs  I  told  you  about.  That’s  going  t 
be  one  sad  division  by  morning  eithe 
way.  You  certainly  did  your  share.”  , 

IT  took  almost  all  of  World  War  I  t| 
learn  that  planes  could  be  used  t 
attack  the  enemy.  Planes  were  first  use 
for  observation  only.  Then  a  pilot  ol 
server  got  a  bright  idea.  He  tried  t: 
throw  a  brick  through  the  propeller  C 
an  enemy’s  plane.  The  enemy  got  ma 
and  started  to  shoot  his  pistol.  Actually 
Not  being  able  to  hit  anything,  the  ne> 
day  he  brought  a  shotgun.  That  dir 
some  damage.  The  damaged  lad  wr 
rather  peeved.  He  was  really  burne, 
when  the  enemy  rigged  up  a  machin 
gun  that  was  synchronized  to  shoe 
through  the  propeller,  and  shot  hit 
down  in  flames.  By  the  end  of  the  wa 
dog-fighting  was  a  gay,  dangerous  spo; 
and  when  things  were  dull,  the  pilot 
took  to  shooting  at  people  on  the  grounc 
We  are  being  just  as  slow  to  realh 
the  military  value  of  helicopters.  Som 
day  we  will  realize  that  they  are  th 
most  versatile  ground-support  weapo 
we  have.  We  might  even  be  sma:: 
enough  to  realize  that  we  should  u: 
them  in  mass  concentration  against  tl 
enemy  when  and  where  he  least  e; 
pects  it. 
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is  car  owner,  replacing  his  brake  bands  at  the  Fort  Sill  Automotive  Safety  Repair 
op,  has  plenty  of  first  class  help  from  Junior,  who  wields  a  mighty  hammer  (on 
his  nose?),  and  from  a  trained  mechanic  on  duty  at  the  shop. 


The  mechanic  supervises  every  step  in  the  work  of  in¬ 
experienced  car  owners.  Here  one  of  them  watches  an 
owner  placing  new  brake  linings  on  the  drums. 


FIX-YOUR-CAR  SHOP 

\T  a  barracks  at  Fort  Sill  one  morning,  Private  First  Class  Jay  Blank  was 
bemoaning  the  terrible  fate  that  had  befallen  him.  The  brakes  on  his 
r  had  gone  bad  and  the  $12.82  in  his  pocket  was  all  he  had  until  next 
iv  day— and  he  wouldn’t,  sad  to  say,  have  enough  left  out  of  his  pay 
en  to  get  a  commercial  brake  job. 

“Seems  to  me  a  guy  smart  enough  to  be  a  big  shot  typist  ought  to  know 
at  he  can  save  himself  a  lot  of  money  by  doing  the  job  himself  over  at 
e  Post  automobile  repair  shop,”  one  of  Blank’s  fellow  PFCs  observed. 
“Pm  no  mechanic.  I  don’t  even  oil  my  typewriter,”  Blank  rejoined. 
“You  don’t  have  to  be  a  mechanic.  They’ve  got  fellows  over  there  that 
low  more  about  cars  than  you  do  about  your  home  town.  They’ll  show 
iu  how  and  they  won’t  let  you  make  no  mistakes,  neither.” 

PFC  Blank  decided  he  would  check  into  this.  “After  all,”  he  thought, 
f  I  don’t  get  those  brakes  fixed  they’ll  be  taking  up  my  post  permit  and 
1  be  on  my  uppers  for  sure.” 

That  afternoon  he  drove  around  to  the  shop  and  found  that  it  was  true; 
k  could  fix  his  own  brakes  under  the  supervision  of  expert  mechanics, 
id  the  only  cost  would  be  for  materials. 

In  the  days  that  followed,  Blank  found  the  shop  was  equipped  with 
odern  tools  and  equipment  where  soldier  car  owners  could  learn  shop 
fety,  shop  practices,  care  and  use  of  tools,  lubrication  methods,  mainte- 
mce  procedures,  engine  tear-down  and  assembly,  and  brake  relining  and 
ljustment.  Blank  became  a  regular  “customer”  of  the  shop.  It  saved 
m  money  and  gave  him  an  interesting  hobby. 

What  does  this  mean  to  commanders? 

First,  higher  standards  of  safety  (with  the  result  of  fewer  acci- 
mts).  Thanks  to  the  repair  shop,  Blank's  car  can  pass  the  post  inspec- 
•Dn. 

Second,  higher  troop  morale.  The  hobby  occupies  Blank’s  spare 
Tie  productively. 

Third,  better  military  vehicle  maintenance.  What  PFC  Blank 
amed  about  the  maintenance  of  motor  vehicles  gave  him  a  skill  the 
rmy  could  use.  Commanders  who  visit  the  shop  find  men  who  are  in- 
rested  in  motors;  men  who  have  developed  a  sound  maintenance  back- 
ound.  These  men  are  selected  for  specialist  training  in  motors. 

The  top  command  of  The  Artillery  School  recognizes  the  potentialities 
the  Auto  Repair  Shop  and  encourages  its  use.  Requests  for  opera- 
3nal  details  of  the  Shop  are  frequently  received  at  The  Artillery  School, 

■  news  of  its  value  and  its  success  has  reached  major  installation  com- 
anders  throughout  the  country.  Such  requests  are  encouraged  and 
lould  be  addressed  to  the  Director,  Department  of  Motors,  The  Artillery 
-hool,  Fort  Sill,  Okla.  It  should  be  added  that  the  Shop  is  a  project  in 
e  Army’s  Crafts  Program  sponsored  by  the  Adjutant  General  s  Office. 

LT.  COL.  JOSEPH  SAFER 


This  soldier-hobbyist  is  using  the  shop’s  modern  equip¬ 
ment  to  clean  his  car’s  spark  plugs.  The  shop’s  hours 
are  geared  to  soldiers'  off-duty  time.  Except  for  Mon¬ 
day  when  it  is  closed  all  day,  the  shop  is  open  from 
1300  to  2030  hours  from  Tuesday  to  Friday,  and  from 
0900  to  1930  on  Saturday,  Sunday  and  holidays. 


A  motor  tune-up,  performed  under  the  supervision  of 
trained  mechanics  and  using  modern  equipment,  teaches 
car  owners  the  value  of  good  maintenance.  The  shop 
rules  are  posted  on  the  wall. 
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THE  RIFLE  SQUAD 

KEY  TO  MOVEMENT 


CAPTAIN  THOMAS  A.  WARE,  JR. 


THE  formula  for  success  in  battle  is 
F  +  M  =  S.  Spelled  out  it  is  Fire 
Superiority  plus  Decisive  Movement 
equals  Success.  The  manuals  call  it  fire 
and  movement.  Without  fire  superiority, 
movement  in  the  face  of  determined  re¬ 
sistance  is  suicide.  Fire  superiority  does 
not  capture  objectives  unless  comple¬ 
mented  by  decisive  movement.  One  is 
completely  dependent  upon  the  other. 

Our  Army  accepts  and  teaches  this 
principle.  And  tactical  failures  in  battle 
can  usually  be  traced  to  improper  execu¬ 
tion  of  F  or  M,  sometimes  both. 

Since  World  War  II  the  firepower  of 
our  infantry  division  has  been  power¬ 
fully  increased.  By  adopting  the  six-gun 
batterv  our  artillery  is  at  least  fifty  per 
cent  more  powerful;  there  are  now  three 
times  as  many  machine  guns  in  the  rifle 
company  as  before;  the  addition  of  re¬ 
coilless  rifles  has  greatly  increased  the 
firepower  of  the  infantry  battalion.  Nev¬ 


Captain  Thomas  A.  Ware,  Jr.,  Infantry, 
is  a  1948  graduate  of  the  Military'  Acad¬ 
emy.  He  entered  the  Army  as  an  enlisted 
man  in  1943. 


ertheless,  there  are  still  soft  spots.  All 
available  weapons  are  not  always  used: 
the  quad  AOs  and  the  twin  40s  of  the 
AAA  (AW)  Battalion,  or  the  heavy 
weapons  of  the  reserve  battalion.  More 
often  faulty  fire  comes  from  failure  to  use 
the  right  weapons  on  the  right  targets 
at  the  right  time.  We  do  not  get  the 
full  benefit  of  our  tremendous  number 
of  weapons.  Fire,  however,  can  be  and 
is  being  constantly  improved  through 
proper  training,  planning  and  practice. 

Officers  of  other  armies  say  we  are 
stronger  on  the  F  than  we  are  on  the  M. 
However,  the  emphasis  on  fire  has 
caused  our  movement  to  suffer.  To  get 
maximum  results  with  minimum  cost,  a 
relative  balance  must  be  maintained  be¬ 
tween  F  and  M.  We  do  not  have  that 
balance  and  the  gap  is  getting  wider.  To 
restore  the  balance  we  shouldn’t  cut 
down  on  our  firepower  but  we  should 
increase  our  movement.  As  the  number 
and  power  of  weapons  are  increased, 
movement  becomes  much  more  difficult. 

Our  problem  is  to  find  out  what  will 
make  our  men  move  and  shoot.  Several 
methods  have  been  put  into  practice. 
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[lucements  were  offered  to  make  the 
iiantry  more  attractive  and  appreciated, 
n:h  as  combat  pay  and  badges  and  spe- 
:1  markings  for  the  uniform.  The 
rue,  necessity  and  ugly  glory  of  the 
F<t  soldier  has  been  fairly  sold  to  the 
pblic.  Those  are  all  steps  much  de- 
jrved  and  not  to  be  discarded,  but  will 
ly,  when  the  chips  are  down,  make  a 
fcn  fight?  I  don't  think  so. 

I  A7hat  does  a  man  fight  for?  His  coun- 

fHis  division?  His  regimental  com- 
lder?  Only  partly.  If  he  fights  it  is 
pride  in  himself  and  for  his  buddies 
ithe  company  and  squad.  He  doesn’t 
lint  to  let  them  down  or  to  lose  face  or 


break  faith.  He  moves  or  doesn't  move 
according  to  his  state  of  mind,  training, 
discipline  and  control.  He  must  have  a 
feeling  of  belonging  and  have  faith  in 
his  weapons,  companions  and  leaders. 
These  things  we  now  know.  Any  at¬ 
tempt  to  increase  our  movement  against 
fire  must  take  these  facts  into  account. 
There  is  no  catch-all  solution  but  there 
must  be,  and  are,  down-to-earth  steps  in 
the  right  direction. 

THE  rifle  squad  is  our  basic  unit  or 
foundation,  and  here  is  where  move¬ 
ment  originates.  Regiments  are  stopped 
because  squads  are  “pinned’’  down. 
General  J.  Lawton  Collins  has  often 
said  that  good  squads  make  good  pla¬ 
toons  and  eventuallv  good  divisions.  If 
we  are  to  narrow  the  gap  between  F  and 
M,  here  is  where  we  must  start,  for  the 
rifle  squad  is  the  key  to  movement. 

Within  the  past  fifteen  years  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  our  rifle  squad  has  twice 
been  changed  radically.  In  our  square 
divisions  we  had  the  eight-man  squad 
headed  by  a  corporal.  When  the  divi¬ 
sions  were  triangularized  our  squads 
were  modernized  also.  During  World 
War  II  we  had  the  twelve-man  squad 
with  its  Able  (scout).  Baker  (AR),  and 
Charlie  (riflemen)  teams.  It  was  found 
that  one  man  could  not  adequatelv  con¬ 
trol  eleven  others  in  dispersed,  flat-on- 
the-belly  warfare,  hence  our  postwar 
nine-man  squad.  Eight  men  are  still  too 
many  to  get  up  and  move  without  expos¬ 
ing  the  leader.  If  we  are  to  give  the 
needed  impetus  to  M,  the  squad  is  due 
for  another  change. 

The  rifle  squad  should  have  eleven 
men,  broken  down  into  squad  leader, 
assistant  squad  leader,  and  three  fire 
teams  of  three  men  each.  Each  fire  team 
should  be  armed  with  a  BAR,  until  a 
suitable  lighter  weapon  is  issued.  What 
advantages  would  this  squad  have  over 
the  present-day  one? 

Alorale,  a  product  of  team  spirit, 
would  be  enhanced.  Marines  have  a 
thirteen-man  squad  which  thev  like  very 
much.  It  is  composed  of  a  squad  leader 
and  three  fire  teams  of  four  men  each 
with  one  AR  per  team.  General  Mar¬ 
shall  also  found  that  weapons  crews  gave 
a  far  better  account  of  themselves  than 
did  individual  riflemen.  Why?  Again 
because  of  the  team  and  because  they 
knew  they  had  a  weapon  that  would 


really  hurt  the  enemy.  It  is  possible  to 
make  every  rifleman  an  organic  part  of  a 
tightly-knit  weapons  team.  It  should  be 
done. 

Discipline  is  the  heart  and  soul  of  any 
army.  Movement  increases  or  decreases 
in  direct  ratio  to  the  state  of  discipline. 
Discipline  can  make  men  perform  their 
duty  when  their  desire  to  survive  rebels. 
Discipline,  wrhich  was  not  perfect  in 
World  War  II,  took  a  sharp  plunge  after 
VJ  Day.  When  discipline  goes,  so 
eventually  do  morale  and  efficiencv.  No 
doubt  the  Army  had  to  accept  the  criti¬ 
cisms  of  a  grateful  nation  (via  Congress) 
and  the  provisions  of  the  Doolittle  Board 
to  save  its  very  existence.  The  low7  point 
was  reached  w7hen  soldiers  were  pam¬ 
pered  and  coddled,  and  made  unhappier 
as  a  consequence.  That  point  has  passed, 
but  the  damage  has  not  yet  been  fully  rec¬ 
tified.  The  w  ell-meaning  career  plan  also 
played  its  part  w7hen  in  1949-50  there  w  as 
a  flood  of  automatic  promotions.  Most 
platoons  had  more  corporals  than  pri¬ 
vates.  There  w7as  an  overall  stepdown  of 
pride  and  respect  for  stripes,  authority 
and  discipline.  How7  could  a  man  expect 
to  act  like  a  noncommissioned  officer 
wrhen  he  did  the  work  of  and  w7as  treated 
like  a  private?  The  complaint  is  often 
heard  that  we  have  no  good  junior  non- 
coms  to  run  our  squads.  Small  wonder! 
Our  present  TO  lists  one  sergeant  first 
class,  one  sergeant,  and  five  corporals 
out  of  nine  men!  Keep  the  squad  leader 
as  a  SFC  and  his  assistant  as  sergeant, 
but  reduce  the  corporals  to  three.  Each 
team  leader  will  be  a  corporal.  He  will 
be  held  responsible  for  his  two  men  and 
all  weapons.  Authoritv  anv  responsibil¬ 
ity  either  bring  out  a  spark  in  a  man  or 
show7  his  weaknesses.  What  better  train¬ 
ing  could  you  have  for  future  squad 
leaders  and  assistants?  We’ll  have  better 
noncoms  if  we  treat  them  as  noncoms. 

Control  became  more  difficult  as  the 
power  of  weapons  increased.  With  small¬ 
er  teams  the  squad  leader,  instead  of 
having  to  push  or  pull  eight  individuals, 
can  w7ork  through  his  team  leaders  and 
assistant  squad  leader.  Many  times  initia¬ 
tive  comes  with  responsibility.  The  team 
leader  has  only  to  say  to  the  men  on 
either  side  of  him  "Let’s  go."  Visualize 
the  vast  improvement  that  would  result 
when  the  squad  was  forced  to  advance 
bv  fire  and  movement.  The  squad  leader 
and  his  assistant  will  be  where  they  can 
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best  see  and  control  the  teams.  Instead 
of  shouting  out  numbers  or  names  it 
would  only  be  necessary  to  yell  Able, 
Baker,  or  Charlie.  Two  teams  covering 
and  one  moving.  If,  however,  only  one 
man  in  a  team  responded  (not  always 
the  leader),  the  others  would  usually  go, 
too.  They  couldn’t  let  him  down.  Atomic 
warfare  will  require  even  greater  dis¬ 
persion  than  we  now  practice.  Control 
must  be  decentralized  or  lost,  and  with  it 
movement. 

FLEXIBILITY  is  a  must  in  all  military 
units.  General  Collins  stressed  the 
fundamental  purpose,  need,  and  tactical 
use  of  our  triangular  concept.  Flexibility 
is  a  cornerstone.  Let’s  carry  this  concept 
through  down  to  our  basic  unit,  the 
squad.  The  three  similar  interchangeable 
units  would  be  the  fire  teams.  Seldom  in 
training,  and  rarely  in  combat,  will  a 
squad  be  at  full  strength.  This  situation 
puts  the  acid  test  to  the  flexibility  of  any 
unit.  A  team  would  still  be  a  team  with 
only  the  leader  and  the  AR  gunner. 
Even  if  a  squad  were  reduced  to  five  men 
it  should  still  be  effective  with  a  leader 
and  two  AR  teams.  If  the  platoon  were 
so  reduced  as  to  require  cutting  down  to 
two  rifle  squads,  the  platoon  leader 
should  assign  the  remnants  of  his  small¬ 
est  squad  (two  to  four  men)  to  another 
as  a  team  and  not  as  individuals  (keep 
that  team  feeling). 

Flexibility  would  help  us  man  outposts 
and  form  patrols.  We  know  now  that  to 
send  one  man  is  useless,  so  the  buddy 
system  was  started.  Two  are  sent  at  the 
minimum.  If  the  job  is  worth  doing, 
such  as  listening  post  or  interior  or  con¬ 
tact  patrols,  it  is  worth  doing  right.  Why 
not  send  a  team?  It  would  be  far  more 
effective  than  several  individuals.  It  has 
a  leader,  automatic  firepower,  and  each 
man  has  a  sense  of  responsibility  for  the 
others.  As  for  reconnaissance  and  combat 
patrols,  they  could  be  made  any  desired 
size  from  one  team  up.  A  team  or  teams 
could  be  temporarily  attached  to  another 
squad  if  the  mission  called  for  it. 

IT  is  obvious  that  such  a  rifle  squad 
would  call  for  some  changes  in  our 
tactics  (not  fundamentals)  and  forma¬ 
tions.  However,  the  addition  of  a  second 
AR  to  the  rifle  squad  has  already  made 
our  squad  tactics  and  formations  some¬ 
what  obsolescent. 

In  the  attack  the  squad  leader  could 
have  his  assistant  cover  his  advance  with 
one  or  two  teams,  while  he  maneuvered 
with  one  or  two  teams  (again  flexible). 
Fire  and  movement  would  be  by  team 
rushes.  Of  course,  the  squad  as  a  unit 
will  continue  to  cross  the  LD  and  ad- 
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vance,  as  far  as  possible,  under  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  heavier  supporting  fires. 

In  the  defense  each  fire  team  would 
be  an  individual  strong  point  within  the 
squad  strong  point.  No  outpost  or  posi¬ 
tion  would  be  of  less  than  team  strength. 

Several  possible  formations  will  be 
given  to  show  the  many  possibilities : 

Squad  in  column  or  as  a  point. 
Many  fire  fights  are  won  or  lost  in  the 
first  minutes.  Who  “pins  whom  down 
first?  The  scout  element  is  a  full  team 
with  its  own  AR.  The  squad  leader  and 
his  assistant  have  teams  they  can  control 
easily.  Thus  any  surprise  fire  can  be 
quickly  countered  by  the  leaders  of  the 
squad. 

Squad  as  skirmishers.  During  the 
first  phase  of  the  assault  fire  the  AR  men 
would  be  about  one  pace  in  front  of  the 
line  so  as  to  have  clear  fields  of  fire. 
The  others  would  move  on  line  with 
them  for  the  final  stage.  Team  leaders 
keep  visual  contact  with  squad  leader 
and  assistant. 

The  squad  diamond.  The  old  stand¬ 
by,  the  squad  diamond,  would  not  be 
changed  much  and  it  keeps  the  teams 
intact.  It  also  permits  automatic  fire  in 
any  direction  quickly. 

Defense.  The  two-man  foxhole  is 
now  a  must.  We  have  found,  especially 
at  night,  that  a  man  will  fight  much  bet¬ 
ter  if  he  has  someone  to  share  his  fear. 
The  fire  team  would  permit  shoulder- 
to-shoulder  contact,  a  powerful  tonic 
against  loneliness  and  fear.  Each  team 
would  become  a  strong  point. 

Since  men  seem  to  fight  better  as 
weapons  crews,  let’s  dig  them  in  in  that 
way.  Besides  preserving  the  team  spirit, 
and  providing  all-around  defense  this 
would  permit  a  three-relief,  around-the- 
clock  guard.  Naturally  it  is  more  vulner¬ 
able  to  enemy  fire  and  tanks  than  a  one- 
or  two-man  foxhole  but  no  more  so  than 
a  horseshoe  emplacement.  It  more  than 
compensates  for  its  size  by  its  ability  to 
be  a  strong  point. 

Training.  The  fire  teams  must  live, 
work,  play  and  train  together  until  they 
are  a  team  in  fact  and  not  just  in  name. 

Every  man  in  the  rifle  squad  will  have 
to  be  as  well-trained  with  the  automatic 
rifle  as  he  is  with  his  Ml  rifle.  He  must 
be  able  to  take  care  of  it.  Each  soldier 
must  fire  the  AR,  as  well  as  the  Ml,  for 
qualification.  The  best  men  can  be 
selected  as  the  gunners,  and  a  ready  pool 
of  trained  replacements  is  available  as 
proof  against  constant  turnover  in  train¬ 
ing  or  battle.  Grenades,  rifles  and  the 
AR  are  the  tools  of  the  fire  team’s  trade. 
Field  problems  must  start  at  the  team 
level  to  develop  skill,  confidence,  initia¬ 
tive  and,  above  all,  spirit  of  teamwork. 


TI IESE  then  are  the  basic  advantage 
and  employment  of  the  squad.  Perhap 
you  can  think  of  many  more.  There  an 
some  disadvantages.  It  will  require  eight 
een  more  men  per  rifle  company,  16'. 
per  regiment,  and  486  per  infantry  divi 
sion.  If  worse  comes  to  worst  it  woul< 
be  far  better  to  have  thirty-six  division 
that  would  carrv  their  full  weight  thai 
thirty-seven  so-so  ones. 

Three  ARs  per  squad  will  shoot  up  to 
much  ammunition.  Perhaps,  but  that  i 
what  they  said  before  the  Garand  rt 
placed  the  Springfield.  If  the  progran 
now  in  effect  to  lighten  the  weight  of  th 
soldier’s  equipment  is  successful,  the  arr 
munition  will  get  there.  From  th 
studies  made  so  far,  though,  it  seem 
that  the  main  problem  is  to  get  peopl 
to  fire  the  ammo  they  have  at  the  righ 
time.  The  added  weight  of  the  AR  il 
not  gleefully  accepted  during  manei 
vers,  but  in  combat  its  firepower  make 
it  a  welcomed  friend.  The  Belgian  F?[ 
automatic  rifle  may,  before  too  long 
replace  the  Ml  rifle,  the  carbine,  th. 
AR  and  possiblv  the  light  machine  gui 
In  that  event  the  proposed  principle 
and  team  organization  would  still  be  ap 
plicable.  Perhaps  every  third  FN  coul 
have  a  light,  folding  bipod  attached  net 
the  muzzle  to  give  that  extra  stability 
accuracy  and  added  range  so  desirable  i 
the  present  AR. 

A  reorganization  of  the  rifle  squad  ini 
three  fire  teams  has  many  advantage 
over  the  present  squad.  It  should  hel 
increase  the  ratio  of  fighters  to  noi 
fighters. 

The  formula  F  +  M  =  S  will  woi 
if  we  bring  our  movement  up  to  par  wit 
our  fire.  The  key  to  M  is  the  rifle  squa<t 

Since  this  article  was  written,  fl, 
eleven-man  rifle  squad  with  two  Al 
was  tested  at  Fort  Campbell.  Repor 
suggest  that  the  results  were  good.  Hoi* 
ever,  it  is  doubtful  if  the  change  will  l 
made,  due  to  the  manpower  requir. 
merits  and  the  effort  to  decrease  the  si: 
of  the  infantry  division.  To  my  min> 
the  principles  stated  above  coidd  still  1 
applied  even  in  our  present  nine-mo, 
(two  AR)  squad,  in  one  of  two  ways:  I 
Form  three  teams  of  three  men  each  (ac 
one  AR)  with  squad  leader,  assista ; 
squad  leader  and  senior  corporal  as  tea 
leaders.  (2)  form  two  permanent  f 
teams  in  the  squad  and  train  that  woi 
Team  Able  with  men  Nos.  2,  4,  6  and 
under  the  squad  leader,  and  Team  Bak 
with  men  3,  5  and  7  under  the  assista 
squad  leader  (a  corporal  in  each  team 
be  assistant  team  leader).  Test  these  tv 
methods  extensively ,  side  by  side,  ai 
pick  the  best. 
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bolish  Propaganda 

Doctrinally  our  Psy  War  people  say 
at  'propaganda  is  a  perfectly  legitimate 
>rd,  derived  from  the  Latin  propagare 
p  peg,  to  set  down,  to  spread)  and  that 
ey  will  continue  to  use  it  to  designate 
tain  of  their  activities.  But  when,  in 
tures,  I  make  an  objective  presenta- 
n  of  the  Psy  War  definition  and  doc- 
ne,  I  get  some  might  fishy  looks. 

The  purity  of  the  origin  of  the  word 
opaganda  may  be  unquestioned.  But 
nas  a  sickly  complexion  that  frightens 
perwise  brave  men.  Goebbels  and  the 
viet  Agitprop  have  made  millions 
nk  of  the  word  as  something  leprous, 
id  they  shun  it. 

Usage,  we  all  know,  determines  the 
anotation  of  a  word,  and  eventually 
ss  its  dictionary  meaning.  And  the 
rd  fact  today  is  that  most  people  today 
iw  a  distinction  between  the  words 
th  and  propaganda. 

In  the  light  of  its  generally  ill-favored 
motation,  why  do  we  bullheadedly 
i'sist  in  using  propaganda  for  our  le- 
imate  activities?  It  only  hurts  us.  One 
Psy  War’s  outfits  is  called  the  Con- 
idation  Propaganda  Company.  What 
nouthful  to  hang  on  an  outfit!  The 
rpose  of  the  Consolidation  Propagan- 
Company  is  to  move  in  with  Civil 
airs  or  Military  Government  and  as- 
i  in  the  control  of  communications; 
lio,  press  and  the  like.  Imagine  the 
ction  of  the  peoples  in  future  liber- 
d  or  occupied  areas  to  that  unpsychol- 
cally  selected  title!  The  propaganda 
fit  is  going  to  make  it  very  difficult  to 
iisolidate  anything. 

Why  not  call  it  something  simple  and 
iocuous?  Civil  Communications  Com- 
ly  would  be  good,  for  it  has  the  virtue 
being  alliterative  and  the  innocent 
ght  even  think  it  polite. 

We  Americans  have  learned  to  call 
iertakers  morticians,  and  door-to-door 
■>k  salesmen  educational  advisors,  so 
should  have  little  trouble  being 
■lally  euphemistic  and  calling  propa- 
■ida  information. 

MAJOR  DANIEL  J.  KERN,  US AR 


1  ’s  March  Again 

We  have  been  hearing  for  years 
'  ut  armies  which  have  something  ours 
sn’t.  In  World  War  II  we  heard  about 
anese  soldiers  who  marched  phe- 
'aenal  (by  our  standards)  distances 
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through  the  jungle.  We  heard  about  the 
Russian  soldiers  who  bested  the  Ger¬ 
mans  partly  because  they  were  tougher, 
could  march,  could  stand  a  little  more 
cold,  could  live  out  in  the  forests,  could 
move  into  position  on  foot,  and  could 
fight  with  a  little  simpler  and  a  little 
less  equipment  than  our  soldiers  did;  we 
still  hear  about  them— the  same  things, 
how  many  of  them  there  are,  and  that 
they  are  receiving  improved  equipment. 
From  Korea  we  heard  about  Chinese 
Communist  troops  who  marched  farther 
than  ours  can,  who  climbed  the  moun¬ 
tains  more  easily  than  our  troops,  and 
who  marched  by  night. 

We  have  known  all  along  that  our 
soldiers  can’t  march.  The  evidence  of 
our  admission  is  in  our  Tables  of  Equip¬ 
ment  and  in  our  tactics.  The  number 
of  trucks  in  the  TO&E,  the  number  of 
bulldozers  in  the  engineer  battalions, 
and  our  reluctance  to  advance  in  a  cam¬ 
paign  until  we  provide  for  getting  the 
roads  through  are  all  partial  results  of 
our  admission.  We  rationalize  this  de¬ 
ficiency  by  explaining  to  ourselves  that 
our  way  of  life  doesn’t  prepare  Ameri¬ 
cans  to  march.  Chinese  have  been  walk¬ 
ing  all  of  their  lives  and  our  men  have 
been  riding.  And  it’s  true.  Our  men 
have  been  riding  instead  of  walking 
both  before  and  after  they  entered  the 
Army.  And  before  and  after  they  entered 
battle. 


Saint  Barbara 

EVERY  so  often  one  of  our  artillery 
members  asks  us  for  biographical 
material  and  a  picture  of  Saint  Bar¬ 
bara,  the  patron  saint  of  artillerymen. 
We’ve  always  been  happy  to  respond 
to  these  requests  but  they  are  coming 
so  frequently  that  we  dug  into  the 
old  files  and  worked  up  the  best  bio¬ 
graphical  material  we  could  find,  had 
it  mimeographed  and  are  now  pre¬ 
pared  to  make  it  available  at  no  cost 
to  you  who  want  it.  We  sent  our 
picture  of  Saint  Barbara  to  a  photog¬ 
rapher  who  made  us  up  a  stock  of 
prints  in  two  sizes:  11  X  14  and 
8  X  10.  If  you  want  a  picture  for 
framing  you  should  ask  for  a  “mat 
print’’  and  if  you  want  the  picture 
for  reproduction  purposes  ask  for  a 
“glossy  print.”  The  prices  are  quite 
modest,  $3.00  for  the  11  X  14-inch 
size  and  $2.50  for  the  8  X  10-inch 
size. 


We  think  that  it  hasn’t  hurt  us  to  be 
realistic  about  this  difference  in  a  basic 
soldier  capability.  But  it  has  hurt.  And 
its  wrong.  We  need  the  spirit  of  the 
street  urchin  heard  announcing  to  his 
gang  that  he  could  “spit  further,  jump 
higher,  squat  lower,  run  faster,”  than 
any  kid  in  town. 

Let’s  look  more  closely  at  this  one 
point— marching.  Is  it  really  necessary 
to  admit  that  U.S.  soldiers  can’t  march 
as  well  as  Chinese  Communists?  What 
is  basic  about  marching?  It  seems  to  be 
a  matter  of  endurance  and  training. 
Normally,  the  stronger,  healthier  man 
will,  with  all  other  things  equal,  have 
more  endurance.  Are  Americans,  man 
for  man,  weaker  and  less  healthy  than 
Chinese?  We  know  that  isn’t  true.  But 
the  Chinese  always  walked  and  are  ac¬ 
customed  to  it.  That’s  where  training 
can  even  us  up.  If  we  set  out-marching 
any  army  in  the  world  as  a  training  ob¬ 
jective  and  allot  the  time  necessary  to 
it,  we  Americans  will  be  able  to  out¬ 
march  any  army  because  we  start  with 
better  health  and  greater  strength. 

But  such  a  training  program  would 
be  at  the  expense  of  other  activities.  Is 
it  necessary  and  is  it  worth  the  cost?  We 
know  we  have  this  deficiency  but  we’ve 
always  had  firepower  to  tip  the  scales. 
We  hope  we  always  will  have  firepower 
on  our  side.  But  we  can’t  be  sure;  the 
enemy  is  no  dumbbell  when  it  comes  to 
research  and  development.  So  we  had 
better  try  to  be  his  physical  equal. 

It  looks  as  if  we  have  at  least  two  good 
reasons  for  re-establishing  a  marching 
tradition  in  the  U.  S.  Army:  (1)  we  may 
fight  future  wars  without  the  expected 
compensating  advantage  of  firepower 
and  (2)  it  will  restore  confidence  and 
self-respect  to  U.  S.  soldiers. 

Let’s  get  at  it.  Let’s  start  marching. 

LT.  COL.  JAMES  R.  KENT 

The  Rifle  Squad 

What  is  this  talk  that  is  going  around 
about  increasing  the  size  of  the  rifle 
squad  to  eleven  or  twelve  men?  I’d  like 
to  speak  up  against  it. 

My  concept  of  the  rifle  squad  and  how 
it  should  operate  bears  heavily,  of  course, 
on  why  I’m  opposed  to  increasing  its 
size. 

|[  The  rifle  squad  should  be  the  smallest 
maneuver  unit  in  the  infantry  organiza¬ 
tional  setup.  As  such  it  should  be,  in  a 
manner  of  speaking,  indivisibly  small; 
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that  is,  it  should  remain  an  entity  dur¬ 
ing  operations  and  not  be  split  into  two 
or  more  parts  for  circuitous  type  maneu¬ 
ver. 

It  should  be  simply  armed.  The  habit 
of  girding  the  squad  with  more  sinew 
than  it  can  regularly  and  efficiently  use 
must  be  guarded  against.  As  soon  as  we 
settle  on  either  the  T44  or  the  FN  rifle, 
it  should  become  the  principal  weapon 
for  every  member  of  the  squad. 

The  squad  leader,  with  rare  exception, 
should  be  able  to  control  directly  every¬ 
one  in  his  squad.  He  should  not  have 
to  exercise  control  through  an  assistant. 

In  short,  if  we  do  not  have  a  squad 
that  remains  an  entity  during  operations, 


if  we  do  not  have  a  squad  that  is  sim¬ 
ply  armed,  and  if  we  do  not  have  a  squad 
whose  members  can  be  personally  con¬ 
trolled  by  its  leader,  then  I  maintain  that 
we  do  not  have  a  squad  at  all.  We  have 
a  section! 

Advocates  of  a  larger  squad  contend 
that  the  increase  in  size  will  provide  a 
cushion  against  casualties  making  the 
squad  ineffective  early  in  battle.  The 
answer  to  this  is  that  an  oversize,  un¬ 
wieldy  squad  will  be  far  more  vulnerable 
to  casualties  than  a  well-knit,  tightly 
controlled  one. 

I  should  like  to  go  back  to  my  third 
point  and  expand  on  it.  If  we  accept  the 
principle  that  the  squad  leader  should 


Double  Exposure  Locates  Enemy  Artillery  Positions 

The  use  of  photography  in  combat  had  some  interesting  developments  in 
Korea,  one  of  the  most  useful  of  which  was  the  technique  of  photographing 
occupied  enemy  artillery  positions. 

This  technique  involved  nighttime  exposure  on  film  which  had  previously 
been  exposed  during  daylight.  This  double  exposure  made  it  possible  to  iden¬ 
tify  active  enemy  artillery  positions.  It  worked  like  this. 

An  OP  would  be  selected  from  which  active  enemy  artillery  fire  could  be 
expected  to  be  observed.  The  azimuth  to  the  center  of  the  area  under  observa¬ 
tion  of  the  OP  would  be  determined  and  the  photographer  would  be  instructed 
to  lay  his  camera  on  this  azimuth.  The  camera  would  be  solidly  mounted  on 
sandbags  and  the  azimuth  would  be  checked  on  the  ground-glass  focusing 
screen  of  the  camera.  Then  the  daylight  exposure  would  be  made  using  one- 
half  stop  under  a  normal  exposure  on  regular  high-speed  panchromatic  film 
such  as  Super  XX. 

The  camera  would  be  left  in  its  fixed  position  until  nightfall.  During  the 
darkness  the  shutter  would  be  opened  for  an  hour,  to  approximately  f 5 .6  to 
take  advantage  of  night  illumination. 

When  developed,  the  film  shows  pinpoint  flashes  superimposed  on  the  day¬ 
light  photo.  These  flashes  were  from  the  fire  of  enemy  artillery. 

From  the  OP  the  film  would  be  sent  to  the  laboratory  for  developing  and 
printing,  a  process  that  can  take  as  little  as  forty  minutes  after  its  arrival  at  the 
lab.  The  prints  are  then  sent  to  the  corps  artillery  S2  for  evaluation. 

The  problem  is  to  match  the  photo  to  the  counterbattery  map.  Since  the 
coordinates  the  OP  are  known  and  the  coordinates  of  distant  points  on  the 
photo  can  be  determined,  a  series  of  directional  rays  are  drawn  on  the  photo. 
Inspection  will  usually  give  the  location  once  the  azimuth  is  known.  A  higher 
degree  of  accuracy  may  be  obtained  by  taking  two  photographs  from  the  OP. 
A  location  is  determined  by  plotting  the  intersecting  rays  on  the  counter¬ 
battery  map. 

Usually  the  photography  confirms  that  a  previously  suspected  position  is 
indeed  occupied  by  the  enemy.  However,  when  flashes  on  the  prints  are  from 
an  unsuspected  location,  it  is  wise  to  verify  the  occupancy  of  the  position  by 
other  methods. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  learn  to  tell  the  difference  between  the  flashes  made  by 
enemy  artillery  and  the  flashes  made  by  outgoing  friendly  fire.  When  friendly 
artillery  exploding  on  the  target  is  photographed  it  makes  larger  and  more  ir¬ 
regular  light  spots  on  the  film  than  the  flashes  made  by  enemy  artillery  fire  as 
it  leaves  the  piece. 

The  camera  used  in  these  operations  in  Korea  was  the  standard  PH-47  Speed 
Graphic  with  either  Super  XX  or  Superpan  Press  film.  The  issue  tripod  was 
not  used  because  it  is  too  light.  However,  the  “combat  tripod’’  consisting  of  a 
heavy-duty  pan-tilt  head,  and  short  “machine  gun”  tripod  legs  can  be  solidly 
locked  in  position.  It  was  found  that  the  five-inch  focal  length  on  the  PH-47 
camera  was  not  ideal  for  this  work.  However,  an  accessory  lens  with  a  10-inch 
focal  length  and  an  aperture  of  f  1:4. 85  is  available  in  the  PH-277. 

Army  Field  Forces  has  encouraged  this  method  of  identifying  enemy  artil¬ 
lery  positions  and  recommends  further  exploitation  and  development  of  it.  It 
believes  that  it  would  be  of  value  in  a  war  of  movement  as  well  as  in  conditions 
such  as  existed  in  Korea. 


be  able  to  control  directly  everyone  in 
his  squad,  then  we  are  asking  too  much 
of  one  man  when  we  ask  him  to  exercise 
direct  control  over  ten  or  eleven  othei 
men  on  the  field  of  battle  under  eondi 
tions  of  maximum  danger,  fatigue  anc 
confusion.  We  are  stretching  his  spar 
of  control  beyond  the  breaking  point 
Actually,  we  are  imposing  upon  him  ; 
wider  span  of  control  than  upon  am 
other  infantry  leader  in  the  chain  o 
command! 

And  who  is  this  man  from  whom  wi 
demand  more,  proportionately  speaking 
than  we  do  from  any  other  infantn 
leader?  Fie  is  our  lowest-ranking  infan 
try  leader.  As  such,  he  has  doubtles 
had  the  least  amount  of  leadership  ex 
perience. 

In  an  address  at  Cleveland  last  Nc 
vember,  General  Ridgway  stated  that  “ 
soldier  of  average  or  above  average  in 
telligence  should  complete  no  less  thai 
128  weeks— two  and  one-quarter  year 
—of  training  before  he  is  properly  trainee 
to  perform  the  duties  of  an  infantr 
squad  leader,  before  he  should  be  er< 
trusted  with  the  lives  of  others  in  ba 
tie.”  Yet,  under  conditions  of  large-seal 
or  total  mobilization  when  our  army,  a 
always,  will  have  to  sprout  like  Jack: 
beanstalk,  this  rifle  squad  leader  ma 
very  well  have  to  be  a  lad  with  onlv 
few  months  of  training. 

Are  we  not,  therefore,  being  incoi 
sistent  in  our  approach  if  we  raise  th 
standard  required  of  our  future  squa 
leader,  when  we  know  that  in  all  prob; 
bility  we  will  be  unable  to  give  him  a 
the  time  he  should  have  to  prepare  hii 
for  his  responsibilities? 

In  the  same  address,  General  Ridgwd 
pointed  out  that  one  of  the  most  signi! 
cant  tactical  developments  has  been  tl 
consistently  greater  dispersion  of  trooj 
on  the  battlefield,  and  with  it  a  steac* 
decentralization  of  the  responsibility  f 
tactical  decisions. 

How,  in  the  face  of  this  developmei' 
—the  consistently  greater  dispersion 
troops  on  the  battlefield— can  an  increa 
in  the  size  of  the  rifle  squad  be  justifiei 
The  control  problem  of  the  squad  lead 
will  be  magnified  not  alone  by  the  i 
crease  in  the  size  of  the  squad  but  1 
the  greater  dispersion  of  the  soldic 
within  the  squad. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I’d  much  prel 
to  see  the  rifle  squad  decreased  to  sorr 
thing  like  seven  men! 

LT.  COL.  GEORGE  JUSKALI I 
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How  to  Write  a  Staff  Study 

First,  state  vour  conclusions.  Thd 
not  the  way  the  manual  tells  you 
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gin  a  staff  study,  but  that’s  the  way 
i.  done.  If  you  know  what  you  want 
prove,  proving  it  is  easy.  Let’s  take 
an  easy  example  that  you  want  to 
ove  that  carbines  should  be  equipped 
th  tripods.  (Never  mind  your  pre- 
iceived  ideas,  just  say  the  old  man 
nts  it  that  way.) 

From  your  conclusion  evolve  an  ap- 
opriate  statement  of  the  problem.  An 
j-catching  generality  is  best:  Should 
tain  small  arms  be  equipped  with  de- 
hable  mounts  (bipods,  tripods,  quad- 
tods)  so  as  to  improve  accuracy  of  fire 
d  provide  maximum  effectiveness? 
Now  make  your  assumptions.  These 
j*  important.  Make  one  assumption 
pporting  your  conclusion:  The  inae- 
racy  and  ineffectiveness  of  certain 
all  arms  (e.g.  the  carbine)  makes  it 
solutely  necessary  that  some  type  of 
iport  or  steadying  device  be  provided 
>  its  use.  And  make  another  assump- 
n  precluding  any  other  conclusion 
cept  the  one  you  wish  to  prove:  The 
fsteel,  collapsible,  expandable,  non- 
oendabH,  completely  interchangeable, 
'ee-armed  weapon  mount  (hereinafter 
own  as  the  carbine  tripod)  is  the  only 
sting  or  possible  device  suitable  for 
lachment  to  and  support  of  the  carbine, 
his  is  much  like  the  old  syllogism 
|:thod  whereby  you  can  absolutely 
Dve  anything:  Soldiers  are  brave;  “Bug- 
it  Benny”  is  a  soldier;  therefore, 
ug-Out  Benny”  is  brave.) 

You’ll  want  a  few  facts  bearing  on  the 
ablem.  Here  again,  unsupportable  and 
i-disprovable  generalities  will  stand 
u  in  good  stead.  Besides,  you  don’t 
ive  to  dig  for  them;  you  can  dream 
.:m  up.  For  example:  It  is  known  that 
y  few  soldiers  can  fire  the  carbine 
'th  any  great  degree  of  accuracy  be¬ 
ad  five  hundred  yards;  headquarters 
ops  and  other  rear  echelon  personnel 
uaHy  equipped  with  carbines  are  no- 
dous  for  their  ineptness  in  the  han- 
Ing  of  unmounted  small  arms;  such 
ops,  so  equipped,  constitute  a  real 
eat  to  combat  troops  in  rest  areas;  etc. 
iu  get  the  idea. 

Ys  for  the  discussion,  you  needn’t  be 
!>  concerned.  A  passage  from  Von 
rusewitz  or  Victor  Hugo  will  do.  No 
ever  reads  the  discussion  anyway, 
you  make  the  quote  from  a  field  man- 
1,  and  it  happens  to  be  discovered,  it’ll 
pear  original.  Few  ever  read  them. 
Make  your  recommendations  strong: 

;  view  of  the  above,  it  is  deemed  ab- 
■utely  necessary  that  certain  small  arms 
1  equipped  with  the  all-steel,  collapsi- 
:  ,  expandable,  non-expendable,  com- 
-itely  interchangeable,  three-armed 
1  apon  mount  heretofore  known  as  the 
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carbine  tripod.  One  recommendation 
should  reflect  back  to  the  statement  of 
the  problem:  Such  mounts  would  greatly 
improve  accuracy  of  fire  and  provide  for 
maximum  effectiveness  in  the  use  of 
such  arms,  especially  the  carbine.  Add  a 
third  for  urgency:  These  tripods  should 
be  procured  immediately  (from  Mighty 
Mount  Company,  the  sole  manufactur¬ 
ers)  and  stocked  for  immediate  issue. 

Before  you  submit  your  staff  study 
you’ll  want  to  give  it  bulk  and  show 
you’ve  thoroughly  explored  the  problem. 
Attach  a  few  copies  of  the  old  classified 
troop  programs,  mimeographed  SOPs, 
a  few  overlays,  a  dog-eared  issue  of  Com¬ 
bat  Forces  Journal,  and  mark  them 


with  appropriate  red,  green,  and  yellow 
tabs. 

That’s  about  all  there  is  to  it.  If  you 
want  to  see  how  easy  it  is,  try  one  of 
these:  Should  infantry  be  equipped  with 
red  bow-ties?  Should  merchant  seamen 
receive  combat  pay?  Should  tanks  be 
mounted  on  pneumatic  tires?  All  ab¬ 
solutely  provable. 

1  his  is  what  is  known  as  completed 
staff  work.  Good  or  bad,  vou’ll  probably 
never  hear  of  any  tangible  results  from 
your  carefully  developed  staff  study.  But 
what  the  hell?  It  pleases  the  old  man, 
and  that’s  what  you  were  after  to  begin 
with. 


SUSFUSO 


Two-Reel  Wire  Cart  each  ree^  turns  in  an  opposite  direc¬ 

tion.  It  has  a  detachable  handle  which 
An  infantry  outfit  in  Germany  has  makes  it  a  compact  load  in  the  back  of 

resurrected  the  long  obsolete  reel  cart  a  jeep  or  trailer.  The  handles  in  the 

for  laying  wire.  The  cart  was  designed  rear  are  handy  for  lifting  the  cart  over 

to  make  it  possible  to  maintain  con-  obstacles  (see  cut). 

tinuous  communication  with  a  com-  The  three-man  crew  keeps  in  con- 
pany  CP  during  an  attack.  In  field  tinuous  contact  with  the  CP  by  means 

operations  it  is  possible  to  lay  one  or  0f  a  circuit  established  through  two 

two  lines  of  wire  at  a  rate  of  two  and  contact  plates  or  discs  fitted  to  the 

one-half  miles  an  hour.  axle.  Two  brushes,  similar  to  those  on 

The  cart  has  two  15-inch  bicycle  generators,  are  fastened  to  these  discs, 

wheels  mounted  to  a  frame  consisting  and  wires  from  the  brushes  are  con- 

of  trips  of  metal  welded  together.  The  nected  to  a  telephone  EE-8  or  to  the 

stationary  axle  is  welded  to  the  frame.  test  clips  of  telephone  TS-1. 

Two  pipes  fit  snugly  over  the  axle  but  The  cart  can  be  used  to  lay  two 
free  enough  to  turn  easily  when  the  lines  in  any  direction  if  it  is  in  a  sta- 

cart  is  in  operation.  The  pipes  are  tionary  position.  If  it  is  moved  it  can, 

small  enough  in  diameter  to  permit  of  course,  lay  two  lines  in  the  same 
Reel  DR-4  to  fit  over  them.  When  direction.  It  can  also  be  used  to  lay  a 

two  reels  are  used  a  34-inch  metal  new  line  and  pick  up  an  unserviceable 

washer  is  placed  between  them  and  one  in  the  same  operation. 
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To  get  supporting  fires  for  combat  patrols  use 


THE  GEORGE  METHOD 


Captain  Edward  H .  Pykosz 


AS  a  result  of  many  night  combat  pa¬ 
trols  in  Korea,  the  George  Method  of 
securing  supporting  fires  was  developed. 
It  assures  that  the  exact  location  of  the 
patrol  is  known  at  all  times  and  makes 
it  possible  to  get  full  use  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  60mm  mortars,  attached  machine 
guns,  and  even  recoilless  rifles.  The  pa¬ 
trol  leader  at  the  time  of  enemy  contact 
is  free  to  command  and  control  his  men, 
knowing  that  his  company  commander 
will  give  him  supporting  fires  when  and 
where  he  needs  them.  The  George 
Method  is  so  simple  that  all  members  of 
the  patrol  have  confidence  in  it. 

The  George  Method  requires  the  prep¬ 
aration  of  an  overlay  of  the  patrol  route. 
This  involves  a  daylight  reconnaissance 
by  the  patrol  leader,  assistant  patrol 
leader,  squad  leaders,  SCR  10  radio  op¬ 
erator  and  the  WEE  8  operator.  At  this 
time,  the  azimuth  from  the  line  of  de¬ 
parture  to  the  patrol  objective  is  taken. 
Also  noted  along  the  patrol  route  are 
landmarks  which  will  be  distinguishable 
at  night:  lone  trees,  roads  and  cross 
roads,  destroyed  tanks  or  vehicles,  and 
other  distinctive  features. 

When  the  patrol  leader  returns  to  his 
CP  after  the  visual  reconnaissance,  he 
starts  building  the  George  Method.  He 
plots  the  distinguishable  landmarks  on 
an  overlay  of  the  patrol  area  and  com¬ 
pares  them  with  a  map  of  the  area  (see 
cut).  He  then  plots  the  route  of  the  pa¬ 
trol,  checking  it  against  the  landmarks 
already  marked  in. 

Next  he  draws  in  the  phase  lines.  He 
starts  from  the  line  of  departure  and 
numbers  them  toward  the  patrol  objec¬ 
tive,  running  the  lines  through  easily 
distinguishable  features.  Phase  lines  may 
be  given  the  name  of  a  state  or  the  home 
town  of  a  patrol  member.  Do  not  use  the 
name  of  more  than  one  state  or  town  for 
that  may  lead  to  confusion.  From  the 
line  of  departure,  forward  phase  lines 
might  be  called:  Michigan  1,  Michigan 
2,  Michigan  3  and  Michigan  4. 


Then  he  puts  in  the  zone  lines,  ex¬ 
tending  them  well  beyond  the  patrol 
objective.  He  centers  one  zone  on  the 
route  of  the  patrol  to  insure  safety  from 
supporting  fires.  To  avoid  confusion  he 
letters  the  zones  from  left  to  right. 

This  procedure  requires  the  plotting  of 
phase  lines  and  zones  before  each  patrol 
when  you  are  on  the  offensive.  However, 
in  a  defensive  operation  the  plotting  can 
be  done  immediately  on  arrival  in  that 
sector.  The  only  changes  that  have  to 
be  plotted  thereafter  are  the  different 
patrol  routes  used  on  each  occasion. 


THE  George  Method  is  effective  only 
if  those  who  control  the  supporting 
fires  participate  in  the  planning.  They  are 
briefed  and  given  copies  of  the  overlay  of 
the  patrol  route.  Included  in  the  briefing 


are  the  Artillery  FO,  CO  of  the  fire 
support  tanks,  and  HMG  platoon  lead 
ers,  the  4.2-inch  mortar  FO,  the  81  mm 
mortar  FO,  all  company  officers  and  pos 
sibly  the  S3  or  assistant  S3  of  battalion 

Overlays  or  maps  by  themselves  will, 
not  keep  a  patrol  from  becoming  lost  oi 
unsure  of  its  exact  whereabouts.  One 
check  on  its  position  is  made  from  the 
WEE  8  wire  rolls.  Using  only  new,  ful] 
rolls,  when  a  roll  is  paid  out  the  exaci 
distance  covered  is  known  in  yards. 

Azimuth  shot  to  the  objective  or  bad 
azimuth  shot  to  a  distinguishable  feature 
at  the  line  of  departure  will  help  to  pin 
point  the  patrol  location.  The  passing  o! 
each  phase  line  marked  by  a  feature  tha 
can  be  identified  at  night  gives  periodic 
checks  on  the  patrol’s  location. 

When  it  will  not  disclose  the  patrol 
the  exact  location  is  communicated  bad 
to  the  company  so  that  support  crew: 
will  be  prepared  if  a  request  comes  in 

If  enemy  contact  of  superior  strengtl 
is  made,  the  patrol  should  attempt  t< 
disengage  before  the  entire  platoon  i 
involved  in  the  fight.  At  this  time  th< 
exact  location  of  the  patrol  should  bi 
relayed  back  in  order  to  get  suitable 
supporting  fires  where  needed. 


Captain  Edward  H.  Pykosz,  Infantry, 
now  on  duty  at  Fort  Riley,  Kansas,  served 
in  Korea  wfith  George  Company,  23d 
Infantry,  2d  Division,  which  developed 
the  method  described  here  and  gave  it  its 


name. 
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COMBAT  FORCES  JOURNO 


CAREER  MANAGEMENT  AND  YOUR  FUTURE 


Transfer  or  Detail? 


[IHEN  an  officer  decides  the  grass  is 
■  greener  on  the  other  side  of  the  fence 
d  requests  a  transfer  or  detail  to  an- 
ler  arm  or  service,  one  question  that 
ist  be  answered  is:  “Will  the  proposed 
ange  be  in  the  best  interest  of  the 
vice?”  This  article  outlines  some  of 
p  considerations  and  processing  actions 
volved  in  arriving  at  a  final  decision. 
Before  making  an  official  request  each 
icer  should  clearly  understand  some 
the  differences  between  a  transfer  and 
detail.  A  transfer,  if  approved,  will 
rmanently  remove  him  from  the  assign¬ 
at  jurisdiction  of  his  basic  branch, 
e  must  be  fully  qualified  to  perform 
Ity  in  the  new  branch,  for  it  thereafter 
11  monitor  his  career  and  determine  his 
Ity  assignments.  Reserve  officers  on 
tended  active  duty  may  apply  for 
rnsfer  if  they  are  performing  in  the 
:mch  to  which  transfer  is  desired  or 
I'cogent  reasons  exist  for  transfer  to  a 
:mch  in  which  they  are  fully  qualified 
'perform  duty.  There  are  no  provisions 

>  transfer  of  National  Guard  officers 
'file  on  active  duty.  However,  if  other- 
’>e  qualified,  they  may  apply  for  de- 
|t.  Regular  Army  officers  are  not  au- 
brized  to  request  a  transfer  to  another 
'inch  until  they  have  served  at  least 
p  years  in  their  basic  branch  after  ap- 
'  ntment  in  the  Regular  Army,  except 
uen  the  Department  of  the  Army  finds 
fiecessary  to  build  up  a  specific  branch. 
Tough  technically  qualified  for  duty 
1  h  another  branch,  an  officer  who  has 
■nt  considerable  time  in  his  basic 
'inch  should  apply  for  transfer  only 
er  careful  consideration  of  all  factors, 
here  is  some  danger  that  he  might  be¬ 
ne  “neither  fish  nor  fowl.” 

^  detail  is  a  temporary  shift  to  an- 
aer  arm  or  service  in  order  to  meet  the 
'-ds  of  a  specific  branch.  It  does  not 
ect  a  permanent  change  in  basic 

>  nch.  A  detail  may  be  considered  com- 
'able  to  an  apprenticeship  and  nor- 
•  lly  should  not  be  extended  beyond 
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three  years.  Officers  who  remain  in  a 
detail  status  for  longer  periods  lose  op¬ 
portunities  to  increase  their  basic  branch 
capacities.  They  are  depriving  themselves 
of  basic  branch  practice  and  theory  as 
well  as  basic  branch  schooling.  In  time 
they  should  request  return  to  their  basic 
branch  or  transfer  to  the  branch  to  which 
detailed. 

OFFICERS  must  have  good  reasons  for 
wanting  a  transfer  and  these  must  be 
clearly  stated  in  their  application  which 
is  submitted  through  channels.  Indors¬ 
ing  commanders  indicate  their  reaction 
to  the  request  and  if  the  request  is  not 
favorably  considered  they  must  state 
reasons  therefor.  Applications  received 
from  officers  alerted  or  on  orders  for 
oversea  assignment  are  returned  without 
action.  The  application  may  be  re¬ 
submitted  from  the  oversea  destination. 

Details  for  Army  Security  and  Military 
Intelligence  officers  may  be  considered 
as  “carrier”  branch  details  because  Army 
Security  and  Military  Intelligence  are 
components  of  the  Army  Reserve  only, 
and  are  not  basic  branches  of  the  Regu¬ 
lar  Army.  Therefore,  Army  Security  and 
Military  Intelligence  officers  who  are  or¬ 
dered  to  active  duty  are  detailed  in  a 
basic  Army  branch  appropriate  to  their 
qualifications.  The  Intelligence  and  Se¬ 
curity  Branch,  Career  Management  Di¬ 
vision,  monitors  their  careers  and  deter¬ 
mines  duty  assignments.  Army  Security 
and  Military  Intelligence  ROTC  grad¬ 
uates  on  active  duty  are  normally  de¬ 
tailed  to  the  branch  of  service  in  which 
they  received  ROTC  training.  Officers 
on  active  duty  who  are  approved  for 
transfer  to  Army  Security  or  Military 
Intelligence  normally  are  detailed  in 
their  former  basic  branch. 

When  applications  for  transfer  or  de¬ 
tail  are  received  in  Career  Management 
Division,  they  are  referred  to  the  appli¬ 
cant’s  basic  career  management  branch. 
In  the  basic  branch  the  entire  record  is 


reviewed  and  the  application  is  for¬ 
warded  with  recommendation  to  the  ca¬ 
reer  management  branch  to  which  the 
officer  is  requesting  transfer  or  detail. 
If  the  losing  and  gaining  career  manage¬ 
ment  branches  approve  the  requested 
change,  orders  are  issued.  In  the  event  of 
disagreement,  applications  are  referred 
to  the  Chief  of  CMD,  for  final  determi¬ 
nation. 

Here  are  examples  of  the  preceding 
actions:  Captain  Jones  requests  transfer 
from  Artillery  to  Armor;  if  both  branches 
approve  the  request,  orders  are  published 
announcing  the  transfer.  Captain  Smith 
requests  transfer  from  Infantry  to  Signal 
Corps;  Infantry  branch  disapproves  and 
Signal  Corps  approves;  Captain  Smith’s 
application  is  referred  to  Chief,  CMD, 
where  the  entire  file  of  Captain  Smith 
is  reviewed  and  analyzed  before  a  final 
decision  is  made. 

AT  times  the  Department  of  the  Army 
encourages  submission  of  requests  for 
transfer  or  detail  to  branches  that  are 
short  of  officers.  These  announcements 
normally  are  published  in  D/A  Circu¬ 
lars  and  include  the  grade,  MOS,  quali¬ 
fying  schooling,  or  other  factors  which 
potentially  qualify  the  applicant.  De¬ 
partment  of  the  Army  Circular  58,  20 
July  1953,  encourages  qualified  officers 
to  submit  requests  for  transfer  or  detail 
to  Artillery,  Corps  of  Engineers,  Ord¬ 
nance  Corps,  Judge  Advocate  General’s 
Corps  and  Medical  Service  Corps.  Nor¬ 
mally,  an  officer  is  not  transferred  from 
one  branch  to  another  without  his  con¬ 
sent;  however,  involuntary  transfer  may 
be  made  if  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
rules  it  is  in  the  interests  of  the  service. 

The  decision  to  request  a  transfer  or 
detail  to  another  branch  rests  upon  each 
officer.  If  he  is  firmly  convinced  that 
his  transfer  or  detail  would  be  in  the 
best  interest  of  the  service,  he  should 
submit  a  request. 

Next:  Reserve  component  duty. 
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The  Word  from  the  Schools 


THE  INFANTRY  SCHOOL 


Advanced  Course  Has  War  Game 

A  three  and  one-half  week  war  game— 
“The  Life  Cycle  of  an  Infantry  Regiment” 
—is  now  included  in  the  Infantry  Officers’ 
Advanced  Course.  This  exercise  becomes 
the  second  part  of  the  six-month-long 
course. 

In  the  first  part  (approximately  21  weeks) 
the  student  is  taught  fundamentals  and  the 
principles  and  techniques  needed  to  pre¬ 
pare  him  for  the  duties  and  responsibilities 
of  an  infantry  field  grade  officer.  In  the 
past  this  was  the  only  instruction  given  to 
prepare  officers  for  field  grade  positions  in 
the  infantry  regiment. 

But  now  the  second  part  of  the  course 
gives  the  student  an  opportunity  to  apply 
these  principles  and  techniques.  A  series 
of  related  exercises  requires  him  to  solve 
“requirements”  corresponding  to  those  ex¬ 
perienced  in  a  field  grade  assignment.  Stu¬ 
dents  actually  perform  as  regimental  com¬ 
mand  and  staff  groups  or  as  individual  com¬ 
manders,  with  minimum  guidance  from 
TIS  faculty. 

The  war  game  is  divided  into  a  sequence 
of  seven  phases— each  incident  to  the  stages 
of  an  infantry  regiment’s  life  cycle.  These 
are  the  phases: 

<1  Activation  of  a  regiment 
<1  Training  of  a  regiment 
<1  Preparation  and  overseas  movement  of 
a  regiment 

<1  Overseas  staging  of  a  regiment 
<1  Regiment  in  combat 
<J  Regiment  in  occupation  duty 
•I  Movement  to  Zone  of  Interior  and  in¬ 
activation  of  a  regiment. 


Small-Unit  Studies 

The  infantry  squad  and  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  small  infantry  units  are  being 
studied  at  The  Infantry  School  by  the 
Psychological  Research  Associates.  Spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Operations  Research  Office  of 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  the  unit  is 
studying  the  squad  during  daylight  opera¬ 
tions  to  determine  the  number  of  men  and 
the  necessary  equipment  needed  for  an 
effective  squad. 

The  other  project  being  conducted  by 
the  Research  Associates  is  to  determine  the 
effectiveness  of  small  infantry  units  dur¬ 
ing  a  night  patrol.  It  is  being  sponsored  by 
the  Personnel  Research  Branch  of  the  Ad¬ 
jutant  General’s  Office. 


Instructors’  Conference 


organization  and  logistics.  In  addition, 
there  will  be  conferences  stressing  the  new 
developments  and  trends,  new  weapons 
and  equipment  and  new  infantry  tech¬ 
niques.  The  conferees  will  receive  instruc¬ 
tional  material  from  the  Airborne,  Auto¬ 
motive,  Weapons,  Communication,  Ranger 
and  Staff  Departments  of  The  Infantry 
School. 


Summer  Training 

More  than  4,200  Infantry  ROTC  cadets 
and  Army  Reservists,  both  officer  and  en¬ 
listed,  are  expected  to  train  at  TIS  this 
summer. 

Schedules  for  the  six-week  training  cycle 
for  ROTC  cadets  and  the  two-week  train¬ 
ing  period  for  the  Reserve  units  will  be 
prepared  in  April. 


Patterson  Award 

Second  Lieutenant  Robert  J.  Geniesse, 
who  graduated  from  the  Infantry  OCS  last 
year,  received  the  second  annual  Patterson 
Memorial  Award. 

This  award  is  given  annually  to  the 
graduate  of  the  Infantry  OCS  who  “distin¬ 
guishes  himself  by  demonstrating  outstand¬ 
ing  qualities  of  leadership,  academic  pro¬ 
ficiency,  aptitude  and  character,  and  gives 
promise  of  exceptional  achievement  in  the 
service  of  the  nation.” 

The  award,  which  honors  the  late  Sec¬ 
retary  of  War,  Robert  P.  Patterson,  con¬ 
sists  of  an  engraved  trophy,  a  scroll  and 
cash. 


1954  Army  Pistol  Team 

TIS  was  host  in  February  to  more  than 
50  of  the  Army’s  best  pistol  shots.  The 
best  of  the  group  were  selected  to  represent 
the  Army  in  the  National  Mid-Winter 
Pistol  Matches  in  Tampa,  Fla. 


THE  ARTILLERY  SCHOOL 


Nonstandard  Antennas 


TIS  will  hold  its  annual  Infantry  In¬ 
structors’  Conference  from  21-26  June  for 
those  infantry  instructors  now  assigned  to 
the  various  service  schools. 

The  meeting  will  stress  the  fundamen¬ 
tals  of  infantry  training,  tactical  principles, 


ARTILLERY  QUOTATION  OF  THE  MONTH 

\V e  have  the  best  artillery  in  the  world. 
General  J.  Lawton  Collins 


Desert  Rock,  Nev.,  May  1953 


The  best  way  to  improve  the  capabilit 
is  to  place  the  radio  set  itself  in  a  higher  c 
clearer  position  and  operate  it  with  stanc 
ard  remote  control  equipment  ...  a  proces 
which  assures  maximum  efficiency  from  th 
field  or  vehicular  antenna  as  it  is  stii 
mounted  on  or  at  the  radio  set.  The  secon. 
method  of  increasing  line-of-sight  is  t 
improve  the  location  of  the  antenna  whil 
the  radio  set  remains  in  a  protected  pos 
tion.  However,  achievement  of  commun 
cation  by  such  methods— employing  thi 
issue  antenna— is  sometimes  impossible  c 
difficult  to  the  point  of  impracticability.  I 
those  instances,  nonstandard  antennas  ma 
be  used. 

Diagrams  of  two  different  expedient  ar, 
tennas— “the  vertical  half  wave”  and  “thi 
vehicular”  are  shown  in  Figures  1  and 
below’. 
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"VERTICAL  HALF  WAVE" 
Figure  2 


Some  artillerymen  appear  not  to  be  fa¬ 
miliar  with  the  method  of  using  non¬ 
standard  antennas  to  increase  the  line-of- 
sight  capability  of  frequency-modulated 
radio  sets. 
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The  sufficiency  of  the  diagrams  ther 
selves  makes  it  feasible  to  limit  discussic 
of  construction  to  the  vertical  half  wav 
antenna  only;  for  that  expedient— (1)  Ri 
out  the  necessary  length  of  field  wire;  tk 
length  should  be  an  odd  multiple  of  tl 
quarter  wave  length  of  the  set.  At  the  a 
tenna  end,  tape  back  one  quarter  wa- 
length  from  the  end;  the  distance  is  o 
tained  from  the  formula:  “Quarter  wa- 
length  =  234/frequency  (in  mcs).”  Tl 
answer  is  in  feet.  Thus,  for  a  frequency 
30.0  mcs,  the  length  would  be  234/30 
7.8  feet.  (2)  Separate  the  wires  as  shov 
and  suspend  one  end  in  the  air  from  a  tr 
or  pole;  let  the  other  end  hang  free  of  tl 
ground.  (3)  Using  a  coaxial  adapter,  co 
nect  the  radio  set  end  of  the  lead-in  to  t 
appropriate  terminal  on  the  radio  set.  (' 
If  the  antenna  fails  to  give  the  desired  f 
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fits,  the  length  of  lead-in  is  varied  (by 
iches)  until  satisfactory  communication  is 
‘itablished. 

adio  Violations  Decrease 

The  increased  emphasis  placed  on  radio 
>mmunication  at  TAS  (reported  in  the 
'ecember  1953  issue)  has  paid  off  with  a 
larp  decrease  in  student  procedure  viola- 
ans.  A  recent  2-week  check  of  problems 
towed  that  only  five  errors  are  consistent- 
made.  Since  these  errors  are  not  restricted 
situations  at  TAS,  they  are  listed  here 
.  a  guide  for  the  general  improvement  of 
dio  communication: 

Unauthorized  transmissions:  These 
inetimes  degenerate  into  personal  con- 
•rsations.  Excessive  transmissions  cause 
day  and  slow  the  problem. 

Failure  to  press  microphone  switch  a 
cond  or  two  before  starting  transmissions. 
^  not  allowing  the  transmitter  to  warm 
o,  the  first  few  words  may  be  lost. 
Unnecessary  communication  checks. 
Operators  transmitting  before  listening: 
ich  action  causes  break-ins  on  transmis- 
)n  in  progress  and  disrupts  communica- 
>n. 

Speaking  too  fast  when  sending  fire 
issions:  Rapidity  causes  unnecessary  FDC 
■rors  and  requires  avoidable  repetition  of 
insmissions. 

attery  Failures 

Using  units  can  avoid  many  instances  of 
ttery  failure  with  the  AN/PRC-9  by 
;  opting  two  simple  procedures. 

First,  at  the  conclusion  of  each  day's 
•  eration,  the  radio  operator  should  mark 
<  the  battery  itself  the  amount  of  time  it 
ns  in  use  during  the  period.  And  second, 
’ien  a  battery  is  nearly  exhausted,  it 
;ould  be  discarded. 

This  '  ‘near  exhaustion”  stage  can  be  de- 
iTnined  accurately  by  a  load-voltage  test 
inducted,  preferably,  in  the  following 
tanner:  In  preparation  for  the  test,  the 
(erator  should  (1)  remove  the  transmitter- 
reiver  unit  from  its  case  and  plug  it  into 
;3A-279/U;  (2)  install  handset  H-33/PT; 
f)  turn  the  receiver  to  full  volume;  and  (4) 
im  on  squelch  switch— without  advance. 
ie  actual  test  is  then  made  with  a  D-C 
dtmeter;  the  test  sequence  and  meaning 
(readings  obtained  are  shown  here: 

READING  USABLE  DISCARD 

A  to  -)-  A  1.2  tol.35  1.15  or  lower 

B  to  -f-  B  1  52  to  60  51  or  lower 

Press  microphone  switch  and  read 
B  to  — |—  B 2  105  to  120  104  or  lower 

'.  C  to  — {—  C  2  4.5  to  5.0  4.5  or  lower 

In  connection  with  the  above,  it  should 
I  noted  that  voltages  listed  on  the  side  of 
BA-279/U  are  for  ‘‘test  before  using 
£ta”  and  intended  for  use  only  with  Bat¬ 
ty  Tester  TS-183/U  and  new  batteries. 

linker  Roof  Tested  by  Fire 

A  firing  test  was  recently  conducted  by 
ti  Department  of  Combat  Arms,  TAS, 

-SRIL  1954 
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to  determine  what  effect  U.S.  projectiles 
with  quick  and  delay  fuzes  have  on  earth- 
and-log-bunker  roofs  (see  cut)  such  as  were 
used  in  Korea.  It  was  known  that  this  type 
of  roof  had  withstood  the  direct  hit  of  a 
122mm  shell  “without  even  any  dust  be¬ 
ing  shaken  down  on  the  occupants  of  the 
bunker”;  however,  it  was  not  known  wheth¬ 
er  the  projectile  had  a  quick  or  delay  fuze. 
Since  Fort  Sill  did  not  have  any  122mm 
howitzers,  the  test  was  conducted  in  two 
parts:  the  105mm  howitzer  firing  fuze  de¬ 
lay  and  the  155mm  howitzer  firing  fuze 
quick. 


TAS  Librarian  to  Retire 


Morris  Swett,  known  wherever  artillery¬ 
men  foregather  as  the  Chief  Librarian  of 
The  Artillery  School,  is  going  to  retire  this 
year— for  the  second  time.  It  will  mark  the 
end  of  39  years  of  service  at  the  Fort  Sill 
library;  sendee  that  was  continuous  except 
for  a  few  months  on  the  staff  of  The  Field 
Artillery  journal  in  1939. 

Now  65,  Morris  Swett  enlisted  in  the 
Army  in  1909  and 
spent  several  years 
at  West  Point  with 
duty  in  the  Acad¬ 
emy’s  library.  In 
1915  he  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  School 
of  Fire  at  Fort  Sill 
and  remained  until 
1939  when  he  was 

retired  from  the 

A  ,,  MORRIS  SWETT 

Army  as  a  Master 

Sergeant.  He  then  joined  The  Field  Artil¬ 
lery  journal.  In  October  of  that  year,  the 
late  President  Roosevelt  issued  an  unprece¬ 
dented  executive  order  placing  Mr.  Swett 
in  the  civil  service  and  back  in  his  job  as 


librarian  at  TAS 

During  his  years  as  chief  librarian  at 
TAS,  Mr.  Swett  directed  the  library’s 
growth  and  saw  it  expand  both  in  size  and 
sendee  until  today  the  TAS  library  is  one 
of  the  most  complete  military  libraries  in 
the  world. 


The  roofs  fired  on  consisted  of  a  layer 
of  logs  which  were  one  inch  in  diameter 
for  each  foot  of  unsupported  span,  about 
5  feet  of  packed  earth  with  a  sandbag  rim, 
and  a  burster  plate.  For  the  various  phases 
of  the  test,  the  only  difference  in  the  roofs 
was  in  the  burster  plate  (a  hard  layer  of 
material  near  the  surface  of  the  roof  de¬ 
signed  to  insure  early  activation  of  the 
fuze). 

In  the  first  part  of  the  test,  with  the  105, 
terminal  ballistics  (striking  velocity  and 
angle  of  impact)  were  the  same  as  for 
charge  7  fired  at  range  7500.  One  burster 
plate  was  constructed  of  3-inch  slab  rock; 
the  other,  of  earth-  or  rock-filled  metal  can¬ 
isters.  In  this  test,  a  105mm  projectile  with 
delay  fuze  blew  away  a  large  amount  of 
packed  earth;  but  paper  stretched  under¬ 
neath  the  layer  of  logs  was  undamaged. 

In  the  second  test,  it  was  determined  that 
charge  4  at  800  yards  would  approximate 
the  terminal  ballistics  to  be  expected  from 
indirect  fire  with  charge  6  at  10,000  yards. 
Three  kinds  of  burster  plate  were  em¬ 
ployed:  earth-filled  metal  canisters,  three 
inches  of  small  rock,  and  a  layer  of  3-inch 
rock  slabs. 

Results  of  this  part  of  the  test  were  simi¬ 
lar  to  those  obtained  with  the  105mm  how¬ 
itzer.  Externally,  great  damage  was  done 
to  the  roof;  internally,  there  was  none  be¬ 
yond  the  starting  of  transverse  cracks  in 
several  of  the  older  and  drier  logs  and 
longitudinal  cracks  in  one  or  two  of  the 
relatively  sound  logs  (no  logs  were  cracked 
by  the  105mm  projectiles).  Because  it  was 
considered  a  certainty  that  a  155mm  shell 
with  delay  fuze  would  penetrate  or  smash 
the  logs  and  because  the  Communists  are 
not  likely  to  use  delay  fuze  in  unobserved 
counterbattery  fire,  there  was  no  test  with 
the  155mm  fuze  delay. 

As  compared  with  metal  canisters  and 
3-inch  small  rock,  the  greater  strength  of 
the  slab  rock  burster  makes  it  the  most  de¬ 
sirable  for  inclusion  in  a  bunker  roof.  Metal 
canisters  and  3-inch  small  rock  are  virtually 
equivalent  to  each  other  in  resistance  ca¬ 
pacity. 

Appropriate  modification  of  the  figures 
given  in  FM  5-15  has  been  recommended. 
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library: 


The  Month’s  Books 


FROM  NORMANDY  TO  POTSDAM 

TRIUMPH  AND  TRAGEDY:  The  Second  World  War, 
Volume  VI.  By  Winston  S.  Churchill.  Hough¬ 
ton  Mifflin,  1953.  800  Pages;  Maps;  Dia¬ 

grams;  $6.00. 

The  theme  of  the  final  volume  in 
Churchill’s  monumental  “personal”  history 
of  World  War  II  is  an  ironic  one.  It  runs: 
“How  the  Great  Democracies  Triumphed 
and  so  Were  able  to  Resume  the  Follies 
Which  Had  so  Nearly  Cost  Them  Their 
Life.”  The  coverage  is  from  D-day  to 
Churchill’s  defeat  at  the  polls  in  the  midst 
of  the  Potsdam  Conference  in  July  1945. 

It  was  in  this  period  that  for  the  first 
time  Sir  Winston  began  to  have  misunder¬ 
standings  with  Roosevelt  and  sharp  dif¬ 
ferences  of  opinion  of  politico-strategical 
matters  with  Eisenhower.  It  was  also  dur¬ 
ing  this  period  that  Stalin’s  imperialism 
began  to  assert  itself.  Churchill  could  see 
the  Grand  Alliance  which  he  had  done  so 
much  to  construct  achieving  one  military 
victory  after  another,  but  at  the  same  time 
he  feared  that  political  advantages  of  in¬ 
calculable  importance  were  being  lost  in 
the  purely  “military”  strategy  adhered  to 
by  the  American  government  in  western 
Europe. 

Those  partisan  Americans,  who  have 
pretended  to  find  in  General  Marshall’s 
advocacy  of  a  cross-Channel  attack  in  1944 
an  aid  to  Communist  causes,  will  find  no 
support  for  their  crazy  theories  in  Church¬ 
ill’s  pages.  He  was  all  for  a  cross-Channel 
attack  and  knew  that  he  could  not  risk 
failure  in  Overlord  on  account  of  any  ad¬ 
venture  “in  the  Balkans.’  He  did  not  ad¬ 
vocate  Anglo-American  operations  in  the 
Balkans  but  suggested  abandoning  the  in¬ 
vasion  of  Southern  France  in  1944  in 
order  to  strengthen  Alexander’s  forces  in 
Italy  to  a  point  where  they  could  defeat 
Kesselring  decisively  and  invade  Austria 
via  the  Istrian  peninsula. 

In  view  of  Churchill’s  decisive  defeat  at 
the  polls  in  July  1945,  it  may  be  pointed 
out  that  his  proposed  operations  via  the 
Adriatic  could  not  have  prevented  the  ulti¬ 
mate  Communist  domination  of  this  area 
in  the  postwar  period  unless  the  Labor 
Government  which  succeeded  him  was  pre¬ 
pared  to  keep  large  British  military  forces 
in  this  area  for  an  indefinite  period  to 
offset  the  Red  Army.  Since  the  United 
States  was  unwilling  to  do  this  and  had 
announced  our  desire  to  pull  our  troops 
out  of  Europe  as  rapidly  as  possible,  it  was 
somewhat  visionary  of  Sir  Winston  to  cher¬ 
ish  the  thought  that  a  change  in  strategy 
alone  might  have  stemmed  the  Red  flood 
which  swept  over  Eastern  and  Central  Eu¬ 
rope  from  1945-1947. 

The  first  and  last  requirement  of  strategy 
and  policy  is  that  it  must  be  effectively 
implemented.  With  both  Britain  and  the 
United  States  determined  to  demobilize 


their  armies,  navies  and  air  forces  imme¬ 
diately  after  the  German  and  Japanese  de¬ 
feats,  there  could  be  no  effective  counter 
to  Soviet  aggression  in  the  power-vacuum 
areas  created  by  these  developments.  These 
are  the  hard  facts  of  life  and  neither  the 
glittering  quality  of  Sir  Winstons  prose, 
nor  our  resentment  at  his  shabby  treat¬ 
ment  at  the  polls  in  1945  should  obscure 
these  realities. 

Churchill’s  instructions  to  General  Sco- 
bie,  the  British  officer  in  charge  of  opera¬ 
tions  in  Athens  in  December  1944,  may 
well  serve  as  a  model  for  political  leaders 
when  required  to  give  guidance  to  their 
military  subordinates  in  similar  situations. 
He  told  General  Scobie  just  what  had  to 
be  done  hut  not  how ,  and  assured  him  that 
he  would  be  supported  to  the  full  if  he 
were  forced  to  shed  Greek  blood. 

Sir  Winston’s  chapters  on  Yalta  make  it 
clear  that  there  never  was  a  “Yalta  Be¬ 
trayal”  in  the  sense  that  Roosevelt  alone 
sacrificed  interests  and  rights  which  he  had 


★  ★★★★★★★★★★★ 
LINES  FROM  A  NEW  BOOK 

My  idea  was  that  every  recruit 
should  have  the  full  infantry  train¬ 
ing  before  he  was  put  in  the  artil¬ 
lery,  the  engineers  or  the  armored 
units  for  supporting  front-line  duty 
or  to  supply  or  desk  jobs  in  the  rear 
areas.  Every  soldier,  I  firmly  be¬ 
lieved,  should  be  taught  to  fight  on 
the  ground,  with  his  rifle,  before  he 
was  assigned  to  specialized  branches. 
Then  when  he  had  to,  as  many  men 
have,  he  could  fight  like  an  infan¬ 
tryman  and  protect  himself  and  his 
fellows  like  a  doughboy. 

Along  with  this  training  I  wanted 
to  make  the  rifle  the  symbol,  the 
personal  symbol,  of  each  infantry¬ 
man.  Each  rifle  is  individual  and 
has  its  own  characteristics  which  a 
man  must  learn.  I  wanted  to  insti¬ 
tute  a  system  in  which  each  soldier 
would  have  a  single  rifle  throughout 
his  tour  of  duty,  a  rifle  that  would 
be  given  to  him  with  ceremony, 
preferably  by  his  general,  when  he 
earned  the  right  to  carry  it. 

General  Mark  W.  Clark 
From  the  Danube  to  the  Yalu 
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the  power  to  secure  against  Soviet  militai 
might.  For  those  who  argue  that  an  Allie 
invasion  of  Austria,  Hungary  and  Yug 
slavia  would  have  worked  against  the  lonj 
term  interests  of  the  Soviets,  it  should  1 
pointed  out  that  at  Yalta,  Stalin  actual 
proposed  that  the  British  and  Americans  c 
this!  But  as  Churchill  observes:  “It  co 
him  nothing  to  say  this  now.” 

Where  Churchill  is  likely  to  look  be 
in  history  is  in  his  conviction  expresst 
shortly  after  VE-day  that  Britain  ar 
America  should  attempt  to  win  a  final  st 
dement  on  outstanding  differences  win 
the  Soviet  Union  while  they  yet  possesst 
great  military  power  in  Europe.  In  { 
urgent  message  to  Mr.  Truman  on  M: 
12,  1945,  Churchill  wrote:  “What  will  1 
the  position  in  a  year  or  two  when  tl 
British  and  American  Armies  have  melti 
and  the  French  has  not  yet  been  forced  < 
any  major  scale,  when  we  have  a  handf 
of  divisions,  mostly  French,  and  when  Ri 
sia  may  choose  to  keep  two  or  three  hu 
dred  on  active  service?  Surely  it  is  vil j 
now  to  come  to  an  understanding  wi 
Russia,  or  see  where  we  are  with  her,  1 
fore  we  weaken  our  armies  mortally.  .  . 
The  meeting  he  proposed  came  at  Potsdt 
and  in  the  midst  of  it,  he  was  relieved 
his  office  by  the  British  voters. 

The  Churchill  program  of  maintaini 
military  strength  in  Europe  after  the  w 
would  have  to  be  complemented  by  a  fir 
ly-adhered-to  policy  of  employing  tl 
strength  in  diplomatic  actions  to  force  1 
back  to  the  boundaries  of  1939.  As  v 
discovered  in  the  Acheson  period,  “buildi 
up  situations  of  strength”  as  a  basis  :: 
negotiation  with  the  Soviet  Union,  is  p 
enough.  The  time  comes  when  a  natii 
must  be  prepared  to  act  on  the  basis  of  tb 
strength,  otherwise  nothing  happens. 

Shortly  before  the  appearance  of  t.i 
volume,  Churchill  received  the  Nobel  Pr 
for  literature.  This  volume  itself  may  il 
rank  among  his  most  notable  literary  wor 
It  was  composed  in  the  midst  of  exact? 
political  requirements  and  is  filled  w 
quotations  from  contemporary  documer 
The  publication  of  these  papers,  howevi 
makes  the  volume  of  outstanding  imp! 
tance  to  the  student  of  world  affairs  and 
military  readers.  Taken  together  the 
volumes  of  this  tremendous  series  con 
tute  the  most  important  single  contri 
tion  to  the  history  of  our  troubled  tirr : 
They  belong  in  the  library  of  every  seri< 
student  of  war.— H.  A.  DeWeerd 

DANGEROUS  CONFUSION  RAMPANT 

UNCONDITIONAL  HATRED:  German  War  G 

and  the  Future  of  Europe.  By  Captain  Rui 

Grenfell,  R.N.  The  Devin-Adair  Compc 

1953.  273  Pages;  Index;  $3.75. 

American  readers  acquainted  with 
writings  of  Captain  Grenfell  are  aware  t 
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And  Men  set  FREE 

1  TO  NEW  MEMBERS  OF  THE  a mv  ...  me 


MILITARY  SCIENCE  BOOK  CLUB 


Choose  ANY  book  or  set  as  your  FREE 
membership  gift  .  .  .  and  choose  ANY 
book  or  set  as  your  first  selection. 


THE  MILITARY  GENIUS  OF 
ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 

By  Brigadier-Gen.  COLIN  R.  BALLARD 
This  book  is  one  of  the  great  military 
classics  about  the  Civil  War.  It  explains 
Lincoln’s  influence  on  the  strategy  of  that 
conflict  and  proves  that  he  not  only  chose 
good  generals,  but  that  he  was  himself 
an  excellent  (if  completely  unconven¬ 
tional)  strategist.  He  understood  the 
higher  strategy  of  war  as  a  whole,  and 
Gen.  Ballard  demolishes  the  legend  that 
Lincoln  was  a  politician  “whose  bungling 
interference  hampered  his  generals.” 

Retoil  price  $5.00 
To  members,  only  $4.35 

THE  WAR  OF  THE 
REVOLUTION 

By  CHRISTOPHER  WARD 
In  two  volumes,  boxed 

Here  is  a  story  to  thrill  and  inspire  every 
American  —  a  detailed,  accurate  account 
of  every  campaign  all  the  battles, 
sieges,  marches,  bivouacs,  and  feats  of 
heroism  .  from  Lexington  and  Concord 
to  Yorktown.  Bibliography.  Illustrated 
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Ohe  of  the  most  distinguished  writers  of 
our  age  offers  this  interesting  study  of 
the  man  he  considers  “the  greatest  Chief 
of  Staff  this  country  ever  had  ...  a  man 
who  was  oppressed  by  war  and  yet  strove 
to  bring  himself  to  a  pitch  of  mechanical 
perfection  in  the  art  of  war  .  ” 

Retail  price  $5.00 
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The  Story  of  the  Civil  War 
as  Told  by  Participants 

Edited  by 

HENRY  STEELE  COMMAGER 
In  two  volumes,  boxed,  1 200  pages 
with  many  maps  and  Illustrations 

The  glory  and  the  sadness,  the  turmoil 
and  mighty  sweep  of  the  War  of  Broth¬ 
ers,  told  by  those  who  saw  and  took 
part  in  the  struggle.  No  military  library 
is  complete  without  this  stirring  account 
of  the  greatest  crisis  that  ever  gripped 
America. 

Retail  price  $1  2.00 

To  members,  only  $7.95 


THE  CUSTER  MYTH 

A  Source  Book  of  Custerlana 

By  Col.  W  A.  GRAHAM,  U.S.A.,  Ret. 
For  years  military  historians  have  tried 
to  unravel  the  story  and  explain  exactly 
what  did  happen  on  that  fateful  June 
afternoon  in  1876,  when  Gen.  Custer 
and  five  companies  of  U  S.  Cavalry 
were  annihilated  by  Sitting  Bull’s  hordes. 
Realizing  the  need  for  a  carefully  docu¬ 
mented  book  that  would  impartially 
present  all  of  the  original  and  authentic 
source  material,  Col.  Graham  has  here 
assembled  a  fascinating,  historically  ac¬ 
curate  account  of  Custer’s  last  battle 
Retail  price  $10.00 
To  members,  only  $7.70 


PERSONAL  MEMOIRS  OF 
U.  S.  GRANT 

Edited  by  E.  B.  LONG 
Unequalled  in  detail  and  clarity  is  this 
vivid  over-all  picture  of  the  War  Between 
the  States.  Through  Grant’s  keen  eyes, 
the  planning  of  battles,  campaigns,  strat¬ 
egy,  logistics,  recruiting  —  the  whole  war 
—  is  brought  into  sharp  relief.  Com¬ 
pleted  only  days  before  his  death,  the 
Memoirs  give  you  the  full  account  of 
this  able  yet  simple  man  who  rose  from 
the  masses  to  lead  the  Union  armies. 

Retail  price  $6.00 
To  members,  only  $4.85 
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the  good  Captain  has  been  steering  a  some¬ 
what  erratic  course  of  late.  Though  his 
writings  on  naval  affairs  have  never  fea¬ 
tured  criticism  of  his  own  professional  col¬ 
leagues,  even  where  their  backwardness 
invited  it,  he  has  recently  set  himself  up 
as  a  critic  in  the  field  of  world  politics  and 
grand  strategy.  This  tendency,  already  ap¬ 
parent  in  his  Main  Fleet  to  Singapore 
(1951),  is  carried  to  unhappy  lengths  in 
the  book  under  review. 

Reduced  to  its  simplest  terms  Captain 
Grenfell’s  principal  theme  is  that  Germany 
has  not  been  the  dangerous  aggressor  she 
has  been  described  to  be  in  two  world  wars. 
The  secondary  theme  is  that  Germany 
posed  no  real  threat  to  Britain  or  to  the 
United  States  in  these  two  wars  and  it  was 
a  mistake  to  have  insisted  on  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  German  military  strength  in  both 
of  these  wars. 

American  isolationists  will  take  comfort 
from  Captain  Grenfell's  advice  that  the 
United  States  should  take  its  marbles  and 
go  home,  leaving  European  security  safe 
in  the  hands  of  a  new  third  force,  com¬ 
posed  of  Germany,  France,  and  Britain. 
The  implication  that  this  combination 
could  now,  or  in  the  near  future,  stand 
against  the  Soviet  Union  without  Ameri- 
can  help  betrays  the  extent  of  the  author’s 
confusion. 

The  blurb  on  the  jacket  conveys  the  im¬ 
pression  that  this  book  had  to  be  published 
in  the  “still  largely  uncensored  United 
States.”  Let  no  reader  assume  that  British 
publishers  have  all  suddenly  gone  conserv¬ 
ative— or  that  they  are  stupid.  They  are 
not  stupid.  They  simply  will  not  publish  a 
bad  book  merely  because  the  author  hap¬ 
pened  to  write  a  good  one  in  the  past.— 
H.  A.  DeWeerd. 

GERMAN-SOVIET  RELATIONS 

THE  INCOMPATIBLE  ALLIES:  German-Soviet  Re¬ 
lations,  1918-1941.  By  Gustav  Hilger  and 

Alfred  G.  Meyer.  The  Macmillan  Company, 

1953.  350  Pages;  Illustrated;  Index;  $5.00. 

Gustav  Hilger,  a  German  born  in  Mos¬ 
cow,  was  Second  Counselor  at  the  German 
embassy  in  Russia  from  the  time  of  the 
revolution  in  1917  until  the  Nazi  attack  on 
Russia  in  June  1941.  In  the  present  work 
he  has  collaborated  with  Alfred  G.  Meyer 
of  the  University  of  Washington. 

Hilger  had  a  personal  acquaintance  with 
nearly  all  the  important  figures  in  the  Rus¬ 
sian  foreign  office,  and  was  a  friend  and 
aide  to  Ambassadors  Brockdorff-Rantzau, 
Dirksen  and  Count  von  der  Schulenberg. 

Students  of  military  affairs  will  be  par¬ 
ticularly  grateful  for  the  full  treatment 
given  to  Soviet-German  military  collabo¬ 
ration  from  1919-1930. 

Hilger  believes  that  Germany  today  has 
two  choices:  make  an  alliance  with  the 
Western  Powers  or  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
He  warns  that  the  second  choice  will  re¬ 
duce  Germany  to  the  role  of  a  satellite  state 
and  make  the  defense  of  the  rest  of  West¬ 
ern  Europe  impossible.— H.  A.  DeWeerd. 
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THE  NEMESIS  OF  POWER:  The  German  Army  in 

Politics  1918-1945.  By  John  W.  Wheeler- 

Bennett.  St.  Martin’s  Press,  1953.  829  Pages; 

$12.00. 

Mr.  Wheeler-Bennett,  a  British  expert 
on  German  affairs,  has  written  what  un¬ 
doubtedly  will  be  a  definitive  work  on  the 
political  activities  of  the  German  General 
Staff  in  recent  times.  Sound  scholarship, 
penetrating  judgment  and  literary  skill  are 
demonstrated  in  every  chapter  of  this  mon¬ 
umental  work.  The  appearance  of  the  book 
at  the  eve  of  rearmament  in  West  Germany 
is  timely.  The  author  acknowledges  that 
the  threatening  posture  of  the  Soviet  Union 
has  made  the  rearmament  of  West  Ger¬ 
many  inevitable,  but  he  wants  us  to  enter 
the  new  era  with  our  eyes  open  to  the  les¬ 
sons  of  past  experience. 

Mirabeau  once  observed  that  Prussia  is 
not  a  country  with  an  army  but  an  army 
with  a  country.  War  has  been  Prussia’s 
national  industry  and  no  other  country 
showed  a  more  “phenomenal  capacity  for 
military  resilience  or  for  beating  plowshares 
into  swords.”  Three  times  in  the  last  150 
years  Prussia  or  Germany  has  been  defeated 
in  war.  Twice  she  made  a  speedy  military 
recovery  led  by  the  same  officer  corps  which 
presided  over  the  defeat  and  then  deftly 
passed  the  responsibility  for  loss  of  the  war 
on  to  the  civilian  government.  Mr.  Wheel¬ 
er-Bennett  fears  that  we  have  all  the  mak¬ 
ings  of  a  new  recovery  of  power  by  the 
German  military  including  a  new  stab-in- 
the-back  legend.  This  time  it  is  being 
claimed  that  Hitler’s  interference  with  the 
General  Staff  led  to  Germany’s  ultimate 
defeat  in  World  War  II. 

Contrary  to  the  commonly-held  belief 
that  German  officers  did  not  concern  them¬ 
selves  with  political  matters,  the  author 
shows  that  the  Army,  through  the  General 
Staff,  exerted  a  paramount  influence  on  the 
Government  of  the  Weimar  Republic  at 
every  stage  of  its  life.  It  achieved  this  in¬ 
fluence  and  fostered  this  legend  by  operat¬ 
ing  from  outside  the  government  itself. 
Only  during  the  period  of  Schleicher  did 
the  Army  attempt  direct  control  and  then 
with  bad  results.  Aside  from  a  few  mo¬ 
ments  of  greatness,  the  record  compiled  by 
the  General  Staff  during  the  period  covered 
by  this  volume  was  one  of  narrow  profes¬ 
sionalism,  selfishness,  moral  cowardice,  and 
political  ineptitude. 

The  greatest  part  of  Mr.  Wheeler-Ben- 
nett’s  work  is  devoted  to  the  role  of  the 
Reichswehr  in  the  rise  of  the  Nazi  Party 
and  finally  to  the  relations  between  the 
Army  and  Hitler.  It  was  part  of  the  Fuehr¬ 
er’s  evil  genius  that  he  appealed  to  their 
basest  instincts  and  brought  out  the  worst 
that  was  in  men  and  institutions.  Thus, 
when  the  Army  insisted  that  Hitler  put  the 
S.A.  in  its  place  in  1934,  Himmler  made 
the  Army  a  party  to  the  massacre  of  the 
S.A.  The  Army  did  not  shoot  the  S.A. 
leaders;  that  was  done  by  the  S.S.  But  the 
Army  condoned  this  act  of  barbarism  as  it 
also  condoned  by  inaction  the  murder  of 


Schleicher  and  the  destruction  of  Fritsch’ 
reputation.  After  this,  the  Army  coul< 
hardly  pretend  to  be  shocked  by  the  con 
centration  camp  horrors  inside  the  Reicl 
and  the  mass  extermination  organized  b 
the  S.S.  and  Gestapo  outside  the  country 

The  German  Army  sold  its  soul  to  th 
Nazis  in  1934  and  never  could  quite  mak 
up  its  mind  to  recover  it.  One  gets  th 
impression  from  these  pages  that  as  Ion 
as  Hitler  was  expanding  the  Wehrmach 
and  thus  creating  new  jobs  and  opportun: 
ties  for  promotion,  as  long  as  he  was  passin 
out  decorations,  cash  and  real  estate,  an 
as  long  as  he  seemed  to  be  winning  th 
war,  the  men  of  the  General  Staff  did  nc 
oppose  his  barbarism.  Only  a  handful  c 
officers  around  Beck  and  Hammerstei 
had  the  moral  soundness  and  political  goo 
sense  to  oppose  Hitler  all  the  time  becaus 
he  represented  an  evil  regime.  Late  comei 
to  the  resistance  movement  like  Romnu 
and  Speidel  did  not  oppose  Hitler  until  h 
military  inefficiency  was  as  apparent  as  h. 
barbarism  had  been. 

What  strikes  a  foreign  reader  moii 
strangely  about  the  record  of  the  Germa 
officer  corps  in  this  period  was  the  weakne:i 
and  vacillation  of  the  group.  There  weri 
of  course,  admirable  exceptions,  but  i 
general  a  record  more  replete  with  delay 
uncertainties,  waverings,  and  hesitation 
would  be  hard  to  compile.  By  contrast  th 
non-military  participants  in  the  resistant 
movement  were  models  of  firmness  ar 
clarity  of  thought.  At  one  time  or  ai 
other  nearly  every  important  German  ger 
eral  came  out  in  some  kind  of  oppositic 
to  Hitler.  This  includes  Guderian,  wf 
pretended  to  follow  a  path  of  unswervir 
loyalty  to  the  Fuehrer  to  the  point  of  coy 
demning  his  own  colleagues  to  death  bi 
who,  at  the  same  time,  talked  of  making  a 
end  to  the  war  behind  Hitler’s  back.  D. 
spite  this  almost  universal  conviction  th, 
Hitler  had  to  go,  it  was  never  possible  fi 
the  officer  corps  to  do  anything  effectb 
about  it.  Somebody  in  a  key  spot  was  i 
ways  changing  his  mind.  No  one  wante 
to  take  the  personal  responsibility  for  ki: 
ing  the  Fuehrer  when  that  act  would  hay 
been  comparatively  easy  to  carry  out.  Hu 
dreds  of  them  lost  their  lives  in  a  muddle 
and  complicated  plot  which  backfired  (j 
the  officer  corps  in  July  1944. 

The  German  officer  corps  talked  grand 
of  its  “honor.”  Perhaps  Admiral  Raed 
illustrated  its  concept  of  honor  more  naiv| 
ly  than  anyone  else.  He  supported  Hitl 
until  the  end  even  though  he  was  kicky 
out  of  office  in  1943.  He  made  no  prote 
against  the  concentration  camps  and  tl 
extermination  of  millions  of  Jews.  It  w 
only  in  March  1945  when  his  old  frier 
and  colleague,  Otto  Gessler,  showed  hi 
the  scars  and  mutilations  inflicted  up( 
him  at  the  Fiirstenberg  Concentratic 
Camp  at  Hitler’s  orders  that  the  Admira 
sense  of  “honor”  reacted.  Then  he  secret 
took  off  the  Golden  Party  Badge  that  1 
had  worn  until  that  time! 

Wheeler-Bennett’s  chapters  on  the  Ge 
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in  resistance  movement,  on  the  plot  of 
ly  20,  1944  and  its  consequences,  are 
mplete  and  well  balanced.  He  refutes 
e  claim,  made  in  some  circles,  that  a 
iblic  relaxation  of  the  unconditional  sur- 
ider  demand  would  have  made  the  task 
the  groups  opposing  Hitler  any  easier. 
■3  warns  against  assuming  that  Hitler’s 
ath  in  July  1944  would  have  meant  the 
d  of  hostilities  with  the  West  and  a 
ncentration  against  the  Soviet  Union, 
lat  was  Rommel’s  rather  absurd  belief, 
s  reminds  us  that  the  Allied  governments 
tered  and  maintained  the  war  at  great 
it  for  the  primary  purpose  of  destroying 
rrman  militarism.  To  have  expected  any 
;ponsible  Allied  government  to  preserve 
nnants  of  that  military  strength  by  a  trick 
ace  with  a  new  set  of  faces  in  1944  was 
expect  the  impossible. 

Baron  vom  Stein  saw  his  fellow  Prus- 
ns  in  the  early  Nineteenth  Century 
thout  illusions.  He  said:  “We  shall  have 
wait  for  an  awakening  in  our  country 
that  public  spirit  which  the  British  and 
3nch  and  other  peoples  possess,  if  we  do 
it  imitate  them  in  setting  for  our  military 
ders  certain  bonds  and  limitations  which 
iy  must  not  disregard.”  These  words 
ly  be  useful  to  the  German  people  now 
d  in  the  years  to  come.  This  book  is  in- 
pensable  for  an  understanding  of  recent 
•rman  history  and  that  of  World  War  II 
well.— H.  A.  DeWeerd. 

RARE  BOOK  ON  RUSSIA 

iSIAN  ASSIGNMENT.  By  Vice  Admiral  Leslie 
|I.  Stevens.  Little,  Brown  and  Company.  568 
’ages;  Illustrated;  Index;  $5.75. 

Vice  Admiral  Leslie  C.  Stevens  was 
tval  Attache  at  the  American  Embassy 
Moscow  from  1947  to  1949.  During 
>se  years  and  in  spite  of  Soviet  restric- 
ns  on  travel  and  hampered  as  he  was  by 
:  reluctance  of  Russians  to  talk  to  for¬ 
mers,  he  learned  a  great  deal  about  Rus- 
and  its  people.  Admiral  Stevens  shows 
nself  to  be  a  detached  and  objective  ob- 
ver  who  worked  hard  to  understand  the 
ssians  and  their  culture.  His  unusual 
awledge  of  the  Russian  language,  litera- 
e,  theater  and  of  Russian  art  in  all  its 
ms  enabled  him  to  practice  as  a  social 
'chologist  seeking  to  understand  the  re- 
onship  of  individuals  to  each  other  and 
ween  the  individual  and  the  group.  The 
ult  is  a  travel  book  of  rare  interest. 

There  is  little  reference  in  this  book  to 
•  Soviet  armed  forces  or  to  political  and 
momic  affairs.  The  Russian  government 
nes  in  for  only  brief  comments,  although 
i  never  escapes  from  the  sense  of  fear 
1  repression  that  despotic  communism 
ises  in  the  Russian  people.  Many  pages 
devoted  to  the  theater,  ballet,  opera, 
rature  and  art  in  Russia,  but  these  are 
anced  by  equally  detailed  and  thorough- 
exciting  reports  on  hunting  and  fishing 
’editions,  often  under  extraordinary  dif- 
llties  and  hardship  in  the  harsh  Russian 
nate. 

de  has  been  most  successful  in  achiev- 
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ing  his  purpose.  He  finds  Russia  a  “world 
of  spies  and  informers  which  substitutes 
for  the  Promised  Land,”  but  the  Russian 
people  appear  as  sensitive  and  generous  and 
inclined  to  be  friendly.  This  is  an  excep¬ 
tionally  well  written  and  readable  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  mind  and  heart  of  the  Rus¬ 
sian  people  and  of  their  social  system  that 
we  in  this  country  will  do  well  to  under¬ 
stand.—  D.  A. 

REPORT  ON  THE  AEC 

REPORT  ON  THE  ATOM.  By  Gordon  Dean.  Alfred 

A.  Knopf,  1953.  328  Pages;  Index;  $5.00. 

The  former  chairman  of  the  U.  S.  Atom¬ 
ic  Energy  Commission  gives  a  sweeping 
view  of  the  AEC  program  and  its  implica¬ 
tions  from  background  to  forecasts,  from 
relations  with  the  military  establishment 
to  appraising  Russian  achievements  and 
probable  intentions. 

In  the  military  field  Mr.  Dean  soundly 
argues  that  we  can  “use  our  tactical  weap¬ 
ons  in  the  field”  to  “virtually  cancel  out 
Russian  manpower  superiority”  yet  ab¬ 
stain  from  strategic  bombing  except  in  re¬ 
taliation  for  Russian  attacks  on  civil  popu¬ 
lations.  He  believes  the  Russians  “would 
certainly  think  twice”  before  they  invited 
such  retaliation. 

Even  if,  as  is  probable,  Russia  also  pos¬ 
sesses  tactical  atomic  weapons,  Mr.  Dean 
remains  optimistic  because  “we  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  getting  the  competition  back  on 
a  basis  where  the  premium  is  no  longer  on 
manpower”  but  “on  technological  com¬ 
petence  and  production  capacity,”  our  best 
field. 

Any  “moral  stigma”  against  using  atomic 
weapons  on  the  battlefield  is  falsely  in¬ 
spired  for  selfish  reasons.  Compared  to 
napalm,  atomic  weapons  are  simply  bigger, 
no  more  horrible. 

The  author  warns  that  the  H-bomb, 
“rigged”  to  produce  high  radioactivity  over 
“thousands  of  miles  in  the  direction  of 
prevailing  winds,”  can  become  “an  instru¬ 
ment  for  the  destruction  of  civilization  and 
possibly  of  all  mankind.”  His  only  ray  of 
hope  lies  in  the  user’s  fear  of  “boomerang 
effect  from  air  currents”  the  user  “could 
not  predict  ...  in  advance.”  Here  the 
unscientific  reader  is  at  a  loss  to  argue  but 
recollections  of  high  altitude  weather  pre¬ 
diction  leave  him  uneasy. 

In  the  military  field,  the  book  contains 
contradictions.  Atomic  weapons  are  called 
“absolute  whether  the  target  is  a  regiment 
or  a  whole  nation”  then,  two  pages  later, 
“good  civil  defense”  can  reduce  casualties 
“perhaps  50  per  cent"  and  “reduce  property 
damage.” 

Arguing  reasonably  for  adequate  produc¬ 
tion,  he  contends  less  soundly  that  mere 
stockpiles  will  “deter  attack  on  our  home¬ 
land’’  and  “help  deter”  fringe  wars  like 
Korea.  Unmentioned  are  the  delivery  agen¬ 
cies,  capable  of  penetrating  hostile  defenses, 
to  place  those  stockpiled  bombs  on  the  se¬ 
lected  targets. 

However,  Mr.  Dean. returns  to  full  agree¬ 
ment  with  strategical  doctrine  when  he 
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forecasts  a  short  decisive  atomic  war  since 
“conversion  of  assembly  lines  to  items  of 
war  while  atomic  bombs  rain  about  them 
is  utterly  unrealistic.” 

His  principles  governing  the  division  of 
authority  between  military  and  civil  power 
are  incontrovertible  but  a  misconception 
appears  regarding  procedures.  He  states 
that  it  is  the  business  of  the  military  to 
“recommend  the  number  of  weapons  to 
adequately  defend  the  LI.S.”  “This  recom¬ 
mendation  is  not  a  requirement  .  .  .  which 
cannot  be  questioned  ...  by  the  civil 
power.” 

What  of  the  directive  (clear  statement 
of  national  policy)  which  the  military  must 
have  before  it  can  make  a  sensible  recom¬ 
mendation?  Weapons  to  defend  Korea 
against  invasion  were  not  likely  to  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  military’s  1950  recommenda¬ 
tions  when  it  had  been  officially  stated  that 
“Korea  was  of  no  strategic  importance  to 
the  U.S  ” 

Thus  the  demand  that  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  “originate  recommendations  for 
military  planning  and  operations”  which 
“the  National  Security  Council  reviews” 
omits  the  essential  first  step.  The  JCS  rec¬ 
ommendations  must  be  based  upon  Nation¬ 
al  Security  Council  directives  on  national 
policy,  because  of  the  very  preeminence  of 
the  civil  power  Mr.  Dean  supports. 

Like  Dr.  Vannevar  Bush  he  urges  closer 
liaison  between  science,  represented  by  the 
commission,  and  the  JCS;  liaison  which  he 
says  is  presently  lacking. 

Mr.  Dean  also  convicts  this  country  of 
“consistently  underrating  Russian  techno¬ 
logical  and  production  achievement.”  In¬ 
stead  we  “should  believe  what  we  see.”  A 
chapter  packed  with  comparative  statistics 
supports  his  argument. 

On  the  future  of  peaceful  developments 
in  atomic  energy  Mr.  Dean  is  both  optimis¬ 
tic  and  conservative.— Col.  George  C. 
Reinhardt 

MEXICAN  WAR  GENERAL 

GENERAL  WILLIAM  JENKINS  WORTH:  Monter¬ 
rey’s  Forgotten  Hero.  By  Edward  S.  Wallace. 

Southern  Methodist  University  Press.  242 

Pqges;  Illustrated;  Index;  $5.00. 

It  is  natural  but  unfortunate  that  the 
Mexican  War  has  been  overshadowed  by 
the  longer,  bloodier  and  more  significant 
War  Between  the  States  which  came  such  a 
short  time  later.  The  fact  is,  the  campaigns 
of  the  Mexican  War  stand  as  the  first  con¬ 
sistently  well  conducted  operations  of  the 
United  States  Army.  True,  there  were  bril¬ 
liant  achievements  by  Captains  Lee  and 
Bragg,  Lieutenants  Grant  and  Thomas  and 
Jackson,  but  the  major  credit  should  go  to 
the  senior  commanders  who  were  responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  planning  and  execution  of  an 
unbroken  succession  of  victories  against 
invariably  superior  numbers  of  Mexican 
troops.  Winfield  Scott  and  Zachary  Taylor 
have  received  a  good  deal  of  attention  (al¬ 
though  not  as  much  as  they  deserve); 
however,  the  subordinate  generals  such  as 
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Quitman,  Twiggs,  and  Worth  are  virtually 
unknown. 

On  that  ground  alone,  Edward  Wallace’s 
biography  of  General  Worth  would  be  a 
valuable  addition  to  American  military 
literature.  In  addition,  though,  he  has  pro¬ 
duced  a  book  which  is  not  only  sound  but 
extremely  readable.  Devoting  the  first  third 
of  his  work  to  Worth’s  early  career,  in  the 
remainder  Wallace  presents  a  clear  and 
interesting  account  of  Worth’s  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  campaigns  in  northern  Mexico 
and  then  in  Scott’s  expedition  from  Vera 
Cruz  to  Mexico  City. 

It  is  regrettable  that  Wallace  makes 
frequent  comparisons  between  Worth 
and  the  late  General  Patton,  basing  them 
on  what  can  only  be  described  as  gross 
oversimplifications  of  the  circumstances. 
But  this  is  a  minor  defect,  and  the  merit 
of  the  book  as  a  whole  is  so  great  as  to 
make  this  flaw  hardly  worth  mentioning. 

The  text  has  been  illustrated  with  ex¬ 
cellent  maps  and  a  fine  selection  of  con¬ 
temporaneous  prints  and  engravings  which 
are  of  considerable  interest  in  themselves. 
— Lt.  Col.  John  B.  B.  Trussell,  Jr. 

ADMIRAL  TURNED  NOVELIST 
THE  JUNGLE  SEAS.  By  Rear  Admiral  Arthur  A. 

Ageton,  U.  S.  Navy  (Ret.).  Random  House, 

1954.  339  Pages;  $3.75. 

Admiral  Ageton,  Naval  Academy  grad¬ 
uate,  destroyer  skipper,  Invasion  Force 
Commander  and  developer  of  a  simplified 
system  of  solving  for  lines  of  position  in 
navigation,  is  a  man  peculiarly  well  quali¬ 
fied  for  a  second  career  of  writing  about 
the  Navy.  Members  of  the  Naval  Service 
have  long  appreciated  those  few  books  writ¬ 
ten  about  it  by  persons  who  have  gone  the 
long  way  in  it.  Which  is  not  to  say  that 
there  have  not  been  excellent  books  about 
the  Navy  from  the  pens  of  others,  but  only 
that  the  technical  training  for  a  military 
life  at  sea  is  not  conducive,  in  general,  to 
a  literary  bent.  This  reviewer  was  con¬ 
sequently  delighted  with  the  opportunity 
to  read  The  Jungle  Seas. 

The  book  deals  with  the  South  Pacific 
campaign  in  the  early  days  of  World  War 
II,  when  our  troops  were  struggling  for  a 
toehold  on  Guadalcanal— and  the  Tokyo 
Express,  running  nightly  down  The  Slot, 
was  doing  its  best  to  cut  them  off.  It  deals 
also  with  life  in  Noumea,  the  French  base 
from  which  some  of  our  forces  operated, 
and  concerns  the  hectic  pulsating  life 
ashore:  The  men  off  their  ships  and  the 
women  receiving  them. 

The  hero  of  the  story  is  Lieutenant  Jerry 
Doyle,  Executive  Officer  of  U.S.S.  Hale 
(DD-456).  On  the  flyleaf  of  the  jacket, 
Doyle  is  described  as  a  man  who  looked 
at  women  in  such  a  way  as  “to  bring  them 
to  him  in  droves.”  For  the  record,  it  should 
be  pointed  out  that  Jerry  Doyle  seemed  to 
know  his  stuff  as  “Exec”  and  later  as  skip¬ 
per  of  a  destroyer. 

The  Jungle  Seas  deals  primarily  with 
men  and  women  enmeshed  in  the  problems 
resulting  from  the  war.  The  locale,  partly 


aboard  a  Llnited  States  destroyer  in  corr 
bat  and  partly  ashore  in  Noumea,  provide 
the  frame  against  which  the  story  of  mei 
and  women  in  love  and  battle  is  portrayed 
Ageton  writes  cleverly  with  deep  familial 
ity  with  naval  subjects.  His  description 
of  destroyer  life  and  the  actions  and  reac 
tions  of  destroyer  personnel  well  from  th 
deep  backgrounds  of  his  own  years  of  serv 
ice  experience.  This  reviewer,  perhaps  be 
cause  of  his  own  professional  affiliatior 
would,  however,  like  to  have  seen  a  bi 
more  explanation  of  the  destroyer  action 
—a  minor  criticism  to  which  all  books  fa!1 
heir  in  one  form  or  another. 

The  big  story  behind  the  book— th 
deathless  story— that  can  never  be  forgotte: 
is  about  the  fearless  men  and  doughty  ship 
and  the  fierce  running  sea  battles  in  th 
jungle  seas  off  Guadalcanal.  A  centur 
ago  fleet  actions  smaller  than  these  woul 
have  been  cause  for  reams  of  vocal  an 
literary  adulation.  In  later  days  they  hav 
been  neglected  for  more  glamorous  thing: 
and,  to  be  sure,  they  have  lacked  a  spoke:: 
man.  In  the  telling  of  this  long  awaite 
saga,  as  brave  and  daring  as  any  known  t: 
history,  Admiral  Ageton  has  given  a  goo: 
account  of  himself.  It  is  hoped  the  futur 
will  realize  the  hint  of  more  to  come  fror 
the  same  author.— Commander  Edwar 
L.  Beach,  U.S.N. 

DANGER!  PRETTY  CHARTS  AHEAD! 

HOW  TO  LIE  WITH  STATISTICS.  By  Darrell  Hut 

Illustrated  by  Irving  Teis.  W.  W.  Norton 

Co.,  Inc.  142  Pages;  $2.95. 

Why  the  publishers  chose  to  hide 
valuable  book  from  public  gaze  by  usin 
a  “cute”  title  is  beyond  me.  A  much  bette 
title,  more  truthful  and  one  that  might  hav 
sold  the  book  to  the  millions  who  need 
would  have  been:  How  to  Read  Statistic 
and  Graphs  Intelligently. 

The  statistician  who  wants  to  prove 
point  can  do  so  without  resorting  to  an\ 
thing  as  crude  as  an  outright  lie.  All  h 
has  to  do  to  be  convincing  is  to  use  a  meai 
when  a  median  would  show  a  truer  pictunj 
or  emphasize  the  percentile  when  the  reat 
er  thinks  he  means  a  percentage,  or  use 
figure  in  a  pictograph  which  is  twice  < 
high  but  gives  the  impression  of  eight  time 
the  bulk,  or  make  a  percentage  of  increa« 
look  like  a  percentage  of  the  whole,  (, 
distort  an  abscissa  or  an  ordinate— there  ai, 
dozens  of  other  tricks. 

In  these  busy  days  when  most  of  us  g< 
a  large  part  of  our  information  from  grapf 
and  pictographs,  it  is  a  good  idea  to  be  abl 
to  find  the  jokers  in  the  presentations.  Th, 
next  time  the  motor  officer  tells  you  th; 
he  has  cut  his  accident  rate  in  half,  fin 
out  whether  it  is  the  rate  per  vehicle,  p< 
vehicle  mile,  per  vehicle  hour,  whether  h 
has  changed  his  base  lately,  and  just  wh; 
he  calls  an  accident.  There  are  many,  man 
ways  we  can  be  fooled  by  statistical  shaq 
ies,  and  when  we  are  fooled  it  can  be  cost! 

An  hour  or  two  spent  with  this  book  wi 
make  a  healthy  skeptic  out  of  the  mo 
gullible;  and  since  the  military  must  de; 
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:h  facts  we  should  be  sure  our  facts  are 
rect,  and  not  what  some  graph  artist 
nts  us  to  believe  are  correct.— A. S. 

BOOKS  RECEIVED 

IE  GREAT  IRON  SHIP.  By  James 
Dugan.  Harper  &  Brothers,  1953.  272 
Pages;  Illustrated;  Index;  $3.50.  The 
story  of  the  ship  that  laid  the  Atlantic 
;able.  The  Great  Eastern  was  the  largest 
ron  ship  ever  built. 

IE  COMPLETE  AND  AUTHENTIC 
LIFE  OF  JESSE  JAMES.  By  Carl  W. 
Breihan.  Frederick  Fell,  1953.  287 

Pages;  Illustrated;  Index;  $4.50.  To¬ 
gether  with  all  known  and  verified  data 
ibout  Jesse,  his  brother  Frank,  and  the 
Younger  brothers. 

IE  SECOND  TREE  FROM  THE 
LORNER.  By  E.  B.  White.  Harper 
k  Brothers,  1953.  253  Pages;  $3.00. 
rhe  author’s  selection  of  his  own  pieces 
'of  whatever  nature)  written  over  the 
)ast  twenty  years,  that  he  thinks  stand 
he  test  of  time. 

IE  OFFICERS  GUIDE.  Military  Serv- 
ce  Publishing  Company,  1954.  569 

Pages;  Illustrated;  Index;  $4.00.  Twen¬ 
tieth  edition  of  a  ready  reference  on 
:ustoms  and  correct  procedures  which 
certain  to  commissioned  officers  of  the 
\rmy. 

IE  ARMY  WIFE.  By  Nancy  Shea, 
darper  &  Brothers,  1954.  367  Pages; 
Index;  $3.50.  Third  revised  edition. 
\dvice  for  wives  of  officers,  NCOs,  and 
>ther  ranks. 

IE  AMERICAN  LEGION  READER, 
fiction,  Articles,  Humor,  Cartoons  from 
T he  American  Legion  Magazine ,  Se- 
ected  by  Victor  Lasky.  Hawthorn 
Books,  1954.  500  Pages;  $4.95. 

IESE  MEN  MY  FRIENDS.  By  George 
Jtewart.  The  Caxton  Printers,  1954. 
100  Pages;  $6.00.  A  narrative  of  men 
nd  events  in  the  British  Army  and  the 
IAF  during  ten  extended  tours  in  the 
UK,  Africa,  Asia,  and  Europe. 

IE  AMERICAN  EVERYDAY  DIC¬ 
TIONARY.  Edited  by  Jess  Stein.  Ran- 
lom  House,  1954.  570  Pages;  Illus- 

rated;  Thumb-indexed;  $2.50.  All  the 
veryday  words  and  meanings,  with  the 
ess  common  words  that  the  average  per- 
on  might  occasionally  use. 

NEW  PATTERN  FOR  A  TIRED 
VORLD.  By  Louis  Bromfield.  Harper 
c  Brothers,  1954.  314  Pages;  $3.75. 
.lost  of  the  present  troubles  in  the  world 
rise,  in  Bromfield’s  opinion,  from  seri- 
us  maladjustments  and  limitations  of 
aw  materials,  markets,  food  and  popula- 
ion. 

>W  TO  RESTORE  ANTIQUE  AND 
CLASSIC  CARS.  Edited  by  George  A. 
Jskali  and  Curt  L.  Johnson.  Popular 
-lechanics  Press,  1954.  190  Pages; 

llustrated;  $2.95.  Rebuilding  old  en- 
ines,  restoration  of  bodies,  leather  up- 
olstery,  springs,  tires  and  tubes,  and 
minting. 
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Lee  Nichols,  a  United  Press  reporter,  has  put  together  an  excellent  documentary 
on  the  evolution  of  racial  integration  in  our  Armed  Forces  in  a  new  book  called 
Breakthrough  On  The  Color  Front  ($3.50).  Despite  that  unfortunate  title 
(which  sounds  like  a  new  wrinkle  in  television),  Nichols’  book  is  a  valuable 
record  of  a  major  social  reform  that  has  been  accomplished  in  a  remarkably 
short  period  of  time  and  almost  without  incident.  There  is  little  new  or 
startling  in  the  book  for  most  uniformed  readers  who  have  been  a  party  to  the 
events  which  he  describes,  but  it  is  a  highly  interesting  report  of  a  solid  Ameri¬ 
can  achievement  that  has,  among  other  things,  knocked  a  big  hole  in  Communist 
propaganda  precedures. 

This  has  been  a  good  year  for  books  about  wartime  escapes.  Since  we  men¬ 
tioned  this  subject  last  month,  we’ve  read  another  book  that  falls  in  that 
category  although,  technically  speaking,  it’s  more  about  what  transpired  before 
the  escape  took  place.  It  is  Eight  Bailed  Out  ($3.00)  and  is  written  by  a  Major 
James  Inks,  USAF.  Inks  was  a  member  of  a  B-24  crew  that  got  shot  down  on 
a  Ploesti  raid  and  then  spent  several  months  with  Czech  guerrillas  of  both 
breeds  before  being  returned  to  Allied  control.  It’s  quite  a  story. 

A  brief  word  to  a  number  of  disappointed  book  customers:  additional  copies  of 
Possony’s  Strategic  Air  Power  (Combat  Forces  Press;  $5.00)  have  now  been 
bound  and  it  is  hack  in  stock. 

If  you  are  one  of  our  regular  book  customers,  with  your  name  in  our  files,  you 
are  being  cut  in  on  a  good  thing.  As  a  result  of  our  annual  inventory,  we  have 
decided  to  eliminate  a  number  of  titles  from  our  stocks.  To  dispose  of  them, 
we  have  made  up  a  folder  listing  all  of  the  titles  and  offering  them  to  you  at  low 
prices.  These  were  mailed  out  to  those  book  customers  whose  names  we  have.  If 
your  name  wasn’t  on  our  list  and  you’d  like  to  get  in  on  this  sale,  let’s  hear  from 
you. 

In  the  interests  of  self-preservation,  I  prefer  not  to  discuss  books  that  I  haven’t 
dipped  into  myself.  This  month,  however,  I  feel  that  circumstances  warrant 
a  departure  from  that  practice.  The  editor  of  this  magazine  has  been  stopping 
by  my  desk  from  time  to  time,  regaling  me  with  passages  from  Isaac  Deutscher’s 
new  book  about  Trotsky  called  The  Prophet  Armed  ($6.00).  He’s  made  me 
think  it  is  a  book  I  must  read  and  I  hereby  pass  his  recommendation  on  to  you. 

Discussing  books  in  a  military  magazine  is  somewhat  confining  in  that  most 
of  the  titles  necessarily  deal  with  the  grim  business  of  warfare  or  at  least  are 
serious.  However,  I  should  like  to  mention  one  this  month  solely  for  the  rea¬ 
son  that  it  is  sheer  pleasure  to  read.  This  is  Coorina  ($2.75)  by  Erie  Wilson. 
It  is  a  story  about  the  Marsupial  Wolf,  indigenous  to  Australia,  and  a  more 
beautifully  told  story  hasn’t  come  to  my  attention  in  a  long  while.  The  book 
has  no  message,  no  axe  to  grind,  and  may  not  even  be  factually  correct,  although 
it  appears  to  be.  Pleasurable  reading,  though. 

Among  the  upcoming  books  of  interest  are:  From  the  Danube  to  the  Yalu 
($5.00)  by  General  Mark  Clark,  due  in  May;  The  Untold  Story  of  Douglas 
Mac  Arthur  ($5.00)  by  Frazier  Hunt,  due  in  June;  and  two  titles  just  out, 
Churchill  By  His  Contemporaries  ($6.00)  edited  by  Charles  Eade;  and  Secre¬ 
tary  Stimson  ($4.50)  by  Richard  N.  Current. 

Worthy  of  separate  mention  is  U.  S.  Grant  and  the  American  Military  Tradi¬ 
tion  ($3.00)  which  will  be  out  this  month.  Written  by  Bruce  Catton,  whose 
Stillness  at  Appomattox  ($5.00)  won  this  year’s  National  Book  Award,  this  new 
book  is  a  short  biography  and  an  all-around  appraisal  of  the  life  and  career  of 
U.  S.  Grant. 

Parents  will  find  Dr.  Fredric  Wertham’s  Seduction  of  the  Innocent  ($4.00)  of 
great  interest.  Dr.  Wertham  attacks  comic  books,  citing  them  as  being  an  invi¬ 
tation  to  illiteracy,  a  stimulus  to  unwholesome  fantasies,  suggestive  of  criminal 
and  sexually  perverted  ideas  and  actions  and  as  helping  to  tip  the  scales  toward 
maladjustment  and  delinquency. 

— R.F.C. 
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Award  of  $100  for  Best  Design  of  a  Seal 


Offered  By  Association  of  the  U.  S.  Arm 


AN  association  without  a  seal  is  as  helpless  as  an  or¬ 
derly  room  without  a  fancy  organization  chart  on 
the  wall.  A  seal  looks  nice  and  is  also  useful. 

The  Association  of  the  U.  S.  Army  needs  an  appro¬ 
priately  designed  seal  for  several  reasons. 

It  can  use  one  on  Association  literature  and  stationery, 
and  in  Combat  Forces  Journal. 

A  seal  can  be  struck  into  a  medal.  Each  year  the 
Association  awards  medals  to  the  outstanding  ROTC 
student  in  many  colleges  and  universities. 

Thus,  as  you  can  see,  the  Association  does  have  a 
need  for  a  seal  that  can  do  several  jobs.  To  get  one, 
the  Executive  Council  has  voted  to  award  $100  to  the 
person  who  submits  a  design  that  is  selected  as  the  best 
by  a  panel  of  judges  to  be  appointed  by  the  Council. 
Deadline  for  entries  is  30  September  1954. 

So  here’s  your  chance  to  make  your  doodling  or  your 
hobby  pay  off.  Everyone,  except  members  of  the  Coun¬ 
cil  of  the  Association  and  their  families,  employees  of 
the  Association  and  their  families,  and  the  judges  and 


their  families,  is  eligible.  The  Association  doesn’t  c;e 
whether  you  are  a  private  or  a  general,  a  marine  on 
Red  Cross  hostess,  a  housewife  or  a  junior  high  sch< 
student,  a  professional  artist,  designer,  or  practice 
doodler.  All  the  Association  wants  is  a  design  that  w 
make  an  effective  seal  for  the  Association. 

For  those  who  are  not  too  familiar  with  what  t< 
Association  is  and  does,  read  the  left-hand  column  l 
page  4  of  this  issue.  Remember,  the  Association  is  ii 
all  branches  and  all  components  of  the  Army.  It: 
American.  It  is  not  a  government  instrumentality, 
stresses  the  fighting  man,  but  welcomes  all  who  belie 
in  national  defense.  It  is  proud  of  the  history  of  t 
American  soldier,  from  the  snow  at  Valley  Forge 
the  ice  at  the  Chosin  reservoir.  It  recognizes  the 
bomb,  the  H-bomb,  the  guided  missile  .  .  .  and  beyoi 
It  believes  that  man  is  the  soul  and  fiber  of  the  Arn; 
and  remains  so  despite  technological  development. 

Read  the  rules  that  appear  below,  and  go  to  wo 

May  the  hundred  iron  men  be  yours! 


Qontebt  tlu£eb 


1.  This  contest  is  open  to  any  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  and  any  member  of  the  Association  of  the 
United  States  Army  not  a  citizen  of  an  Iron  Curtain 
country.  Members  of  the  Executive  Council  of  the 
Association  of  the  United  States  Army,  employees  of 
the  Association,  and  members  of  their  immediate 
families  and  of  the  families  of  the  judges  are  not 
eligible  to  compete, 

2.  An  award  of  $100  will  be  given  to  the  person  sub¬ 
mitting  the  design  that  the  judges  select  as  the  best 
of  those  entered.  The  design  should  be  suitable  for 
use  both  as  a  medal  that  can  be  awarded  to  individuals 
by  the  Association,  and  as  the  seal  of  the  Association 
of  the  United  States  Army. 

3.  You  may  submit  as  many  designs  as  you  desire  but 
each  design  must  be  submitted  on  a  separate  sheet. 

4.  All  submissions  become  the  property  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  the  United  States  Army. 

5.  The  Association  is  not  committed  to  the  use  of 
the  award-winning  design,  but  the  award  will  be 
presented  whether  or  not  the  design  is  used. 

6.  Each  design  considered  for  the  award  will  be 
checked  by  a  heraldry  expert,  but  the  entry  need  not 
have  any  heraldic  significance.  If  the  design  has  in¬ 


tended  heraldic  significance,  a  descriptive  statement 
must  accompany  the  design. 

7.  Your  submission  need  not  be  a  finished  work  of 
art  if  all  details  are  clear  and  if  it  can  be  copied  by  a 
professional  artist. 

8.  The  decision  of  the  judges  will  be  final. 

9.  There  will  be  three  judges:  one  from  the  graphic 
arts  field,  one  from  the  heraldic  field,  and  one  with 
thirty  or  more  years  of  active  military  service. 

10.  Entries  arriving  after  30  September  1954  will 
not  be  considered.  All  entries  should  be  addressed  to: 


If 


The  Secretary,  Association  of  the  United  States  Army 
1  529  Eighteenth  St.  N.W.,  Washington  6,  D.  C. 

11.  No  names  or  other  identification  shall  appear  on 
any  design.  Place  your  name  and  address  on  a  separate 
sheet  attached  securely  to  each  entry.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Association  will  assign  an  identifying  number 
to  each  entry  and  remove  the  sheet  showing  name  and 
address  before  submitting  the  design  to  the  judges. 

12.  The  name  of  the  award-winning  contestant  will 
be  published  in  the  Combat  Forces  Journal.  Upon 
recommendation  of  the  judges,  names  of  contestants 
whose  designs  are  of  outstanding  merit  may  also  be 
published. 
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NCO  instructing  a  recruit  in  use  of  the  flame-thrower. 

ON  THE  JOB ...  not  "on  the  way" 


VALUABLE  TIME  OF  VALUABLE  MEN  is  wasted  when  they’re 
moved  from  one  assignment  to  another  by  slow  surface  transportation. 
Conscious  of  this  non-com  instructor’s  importance  —  and  that  of  others  like 
him  —  Transportation  Officers  usually  speed  such  men  on  their  way  —  five 
times  faster  —  by  the  Scheduled  Airlines. 

YOU  CAN  HAVE  CONFIDENCE  in  the  Scheduled  Certificated  Airlines, 
the  only  airlines  that  operate  on  regular,  dependable  schedules.  They  get 
your  men  there  and  back  on  time.  They  make  your  budget  look  better, 
too,  because  Scheduled  Air  Travel  is  often  cheaper  when  pay  time  and 
per  diem  dollars  are  counted  in! 


NEW  LOWER  INSURANCE  RATES 
AVAILABLE  ONLY  ON 
SCHEDULED  CERTIFICATED  AIRLINES 

Due  to  the  consistent  safety  record  of 
these  Airlines,  insurance  rates  have  been 
reduced  as  follows: 

$50,000  now  costs  only  $2.00 
$37,500  now  costs  only  $1.50 
$25,000  now  costs  only  $1.00 
$12,500  now  costs  only  $  .50 
Policies  cover  Stateside  and  much 
Foreign  travel  —  personal  or  official. 

10%  DISCOUNT 

for  official  travel  on  TR’s  .  .  .  covers 
Full  Service. 


Saving  the  Military  Millions  of  Vital  Man  Hours  with  Dependable,  On-Time,  Scheduled  Service 


*  Scheduled  Certificated  Airlines 


OF  THE  U.  S.  A. 


ALLEGHENY  AIRLINES 

DELTA-C  &  S  AIR  LINES 

NORTH  CENTRAL  AIRLINES 

AMERICAN  AIRLINES 

EASTERN  AIR  LINES 

NORTHEAST  AIRLINES 

BONANZA  AIR  LINES 

FRONTIER  AIRLINES 

NORTHWEST  ORIENT  AIRLINES 

BRANIFF  AIRWAYS 

LAKE  CENTRAL  AIRLINES 

OZARK  AIR  LINES 

CAPITAL  AIRLINES 

MACKEY  AIRLINES 

PACIFIC  NORTHERN  AIRLINES 

CENTRAL  AIRLINES 

MOHAWK  AIRLINES 

PIEDMONT  AIRLINES 

COLONIAL  AIRLINES 

NATIONAL  AIRLINES 

PIONEER  AIR  LINES 

CONTINENTAL  AIR  LINES 

NEW  YORK  AIRWAYS 

RESORT  AIRLINES 

SOUTHERN  AIRWAYS 
SOUTHWEST  AIRWAYS 
TRANS-TEXAS  AIRWAYS 
TRANS  WORLD  AIRLINES 
UNITED  AIR  LINES 
WEST  COAST  AIRLINES 
WESTERN  AIR  LINES 
WIEN  ALASKA  AIRLINES 
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Association’s  Journal 


WHAT  goes  on  at  a  meeting  of  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Council  of  your  Association?  Here 
is  a  report  of  some  highlights  of  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  22  March. 

The  Secretary’s  report  received  a  thor¬ 
ough  going-over.  The  Council  members 
asked  many  penetrating  questions  about  the 
business  side  of  the  Association’s  activities. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Association  was  di¬ 
rected  to  prepare  a  one-time  report  on  in¬ 
ventories  and  purchases,  and  was  given 
authority  to  devalue  obsolete  and  obsoles¬ 
cent  books  on  hand. 

The  next  item  was  a  discussion  of  edi¬ 
torial  policy;  the  President  appointed  a 
committee  to  study  this  problem,  and  di¬ 
rected  the  committee  to  report  at  the  June 


meeting. 


The  Council  authorized  a  contest  to  se¬ 
lect  a  seal  for  the  Association  (see  the  in¬ 
side  cover  for  details). 

The  question  of  an  annual  meeting  at  an 
Army  post  or  installation  brought  forth 
some  enthusiastic  discussion.  The  Assistant 
Secretary  was  directed  to  prepare  a  plan  for 


such  a  meeting. 


THE  President  appointed  a  new  Nominat¬ 
ing  Committee;  in  naming  the  committee 
he  expressed  his  feeling  that  more  Council 
members  should  be  chosen  from  the  ranks 
below  lieutenant  colonel,  pointing  to  the 
valuable  services  of  Major  Kenworthy,  Ma 


jor  (then  Captain)  Boatner,  Captain  Glas¬ 
gow,  and  Captain  Bolton. 

The  officers  and  members  of  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Council  of  your  Association  take  their 
duties  seriously;  they  devote  much  time  and 
effort  to  improving  the  Journal  and  to  as¬ 
sisting  the  staff  in  keeping  the  organization 
on  a  sound  financial  basis. 


PUBLISHER 
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Words  to  Help  You  Serve 

MANY  reasons  have  been  given  for  the  very  definite  reluctance  of 
many  young  men  to  pursue  planned  military  careers.  The  decline 
of  service  morale  was  brought  on  in  large  part  by  attacks  on  the  mili¬ 
tary  profession  and  economic  discrimination.  All  these  must  be  rectified 
before  the  services  can  compete  on  even  terms  with  other  professions 
for  the  best  American  youth.  There  is  also  the  idea  that  the  profession 
of  arms  is  out-moded.  This  we  don’t  believe.  Opportunity  still  exists. 

It  occurred  to  us  that  men  who  have  devoted  most  of  their  lives  to  the 
Army,  who  had  retired  after  successful  military  careers,  and  then  went 
on  to  important  second  careers  in  industry,  should  be  able  to  make  dis¬ 
passionate  judgments  that  young  men  would  heed.  So  we  asked  a  few 
retired  officers  to  speak  their  minds.  Two  of  their  replies  are  reproduced 
below. 

It  was  entirely  unplanned,  but  we  are  struck  with  the  similarity  be¬ 
tween  the  statements.  Both  General  Devers  and  General  Clay  have  bal¬ 
anced  the  appeal  of  idealism  with  the  hard  facts  of  personal  develop¬ 
ment  and  security.  Both  point  out  that  the  size  of  the  pay-check  is  not 
the  most  important  consideration,  and  both  say  they  believe  that  oppor¬ 
tunities  are  greater  now  than  they  were  when  they  entered  the  Army. 


A.  H.  Dondero,  Inc. 

EXECUTIVE  3-8274  NATIONAL  8-0813 
1718  Pa.  Ave.,  NW,  Washington  6,  D.  C. 
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Stimulating  and  Opportunities  and 
Satisfying  Life  Responsibilities 


★  the  Fatigue  Cap 
that  never  shows 
Fatigue! 

And  No  Wonder!  It  keeps  you 
looking  sharp  on  the  toughest 
duty!  Stands  any  abuse.  Collapse 
it,  step  on  it,  sit  on  it  — it  springs 
right  back  into  shape  — no  extra 
stiffeners  required. 

•  WON’T  WRINKLE 

•  WON’T  SAG. 

•  Wind  resistant,  water 
repellent. 

•  Can  be  dry  cleaned. 

•  Ask  for  it  at  your  P.  X. 

If  not  available,  order  by  mail.  Sent 
prepaid  anywhere  in  the  world. 


General  Jacob  L.  Devers 

PERHAPS  ten  years  from  now 
—and  certainly  forty  years  from 
now— vou  will  look  back  to  this 
period  either  with  regret  or  with 
satisfaction,  for  the  decisions  you 
make  now  will  determine  the  pat¬ 
tern  of  the  remainder  of  your  life. 

Three  primary  factors  are  in¬ 
volved— your  own  tastes,  aptitudes, 

(Continued  on  page  47) 
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General  Lucius  D.  Clay 

HAVE  been  distressed  for  some 
time  over  the  reports  which  have 
reached  me  about  the  difficulties 
the  Army  is  experiencing  in  at¬ 
tracting  qualified  young  men  to 
accept  commissions  with  a  view  to 
making  the  Army  a  career. 

I  suppose  some  of  this  comes 
from  the  apparent  lessening  in  the 

(Continued  on  page  47) 
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The  Month’s  Mail 


ASSOCIATION  OF  THE  U.  S.  ARMY 

U.  S.  Infantry  Association,  1893-1950 

U.  S.  Field  Artillery  Association,  1910-1950 


Responsibilities  of  a  Great  Power 
To  the  Editors: 


PURPOSES 

The  Association  of  the  United  States  Army  shall  be  an  organization 
wherein  all  who  are  in  accord  with  its  objectives  may  join  in  the 
exchange  of  ideas  and  information  on  military  matters,  and  in 
fostering,  supporting,  and  advocating  the  legitimate  and  proper  role 
of  the  Army  of  the  United  States  and  of  all  its  elements,  branches, 
and  components  in  providing  for  and  assuring  the  Nation's  military 
security. 

OBJECTIVES 

The  objectives  of  the  Association  shall  be  to  encourage  and  foster 
for  all  elements,  branches,  and  components  of  the  Army  of  the 
United  States,  and  for  such  veterans'  and  unit  organizations  as  may 
be  appropriate: 

The  dissemination  of  information  relating  to  history,  activi¬ 
ties,  problems  and  plans. 

The  exchange  of  ideas  on  and  discussion  of  military  matters. 

The  perpetuation  of  those  Army  and  unit  traditions  that 
contribute  to  esprit  de  corps  and  superior  performance  of 
duty. 

The  cultivation  of  cordial  relations  among  the  several 
armed  services  and  with  the  public. 

The  promotion,  attainment,  and  preservation  of  high 
professional  standards. 

INSTRUMENTALITIES 

The  primary  instrumentality  for  the  carrying  out  of  the  purposes  and 
the  attainment  of  the  objectives  of  the  Association  shall  be  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  its  magazine,  COMBAT  FORCES  JOURNAL.  The  secondary 
instrumentalities  of  the  Association  for  the  carrying  out  of  its  purposes 
and  the  attainment  of  its  objectives  shall  be  the  preparation,  publica¬ 
tion,  and  distribution  of  military  books,  and  the  performance  of 
related  activities  in  fact  contributing  to  the  Association's  stated  aims. 

Adopted  14  December  1953  by  the  Executive  Council. 


PRESIDENT 

VICE  PRESIDENT 

SECRETARY 

ASSISTANT  SECRETARY 

TREASURER 

ASSISTANT  TREASURER 


OFFICERS 

Lt.  Gen.  George  H.  Decker,  USA  (Inf) 
Maj.  Gen.  Robert  N.  Young,  USA  (Inf) 
Col.  Arthur  Symons,  Arty-USAR 
Col.  Robert  F.  Cocklin,  Arty-NGUS 
Marguerite  Mattison 
N.  J.  Anthony 


EXECUTIVE  COUNCIL 

For  the  term  ending  June  1954 
Maj.  Gen.  William  H.  Abendroth,  NGUS  (Armor) 
Maj.  Gen.  George  C.  Stewart,  USA  (Inf) 

Maj.  Gen.  Albert  C.  Lieber,  USA  (CE) 

Brig.  Gen.  Harry  H.  Semmes,  USAR  (Armor) 

Col.  Charles  W.  McCarthy,  Inf-USA 
Col.  Charles  A.  H.  Thomson,  Inf-USAR 
Vacancy 

For  the  term  ending  June  1955 
Maj.  Gen.  Egbert  F.  Bullene,  USA-Ret  (CmlC) 
Maj.  Gen.  James  C.  Fry,  USA  (Inf) 

Col.  Dennis  Moore,  Inf-USA 

Col.  John  Lemp,  Arty-USAR 

Col.  Chester  V.  Clifton,  Jr.,  Arty-USA 

Lt.  Col.  Francis  X.  Bradley,  Arty-USA 

Vacancy 

For  the  term  ending  June  1956 
Lt.  Gen.  Williston  B.  Palmer,  USA  (Arty) 

Maj.  Gen.  Arthur  G.  Trudeau,  USA  (Armor) 

Brig.  Gen.  Victor  A.  Conrad,  USA  (SigC) 

Brig.  Gen.  Harry  McK.  Roper,  USA  (Arty) 

Col.  Carol  V.  Cadwell,  MPC-USAR 
Capt.  John  H.  Bolton,  Jr.,  CE-NGUS 
Vacancy 


The  Journal  is  to  be  commended  for  publishing  the  Baldwir 
Norman  and  Millis  articles  in  your  January,  February  and  Marc 
issues.  I  found  them  most  stimulating.  But  I  must  agree  wit 
the  distinguished  professor,  extract  from  whose  personal  lettc 
was  in  the  March  issue,  that  the  articles  did  “not  fully  exploi 
most  of  the  terrible  problems  of  national  policy  and  strategy.” 

It  is  significant  that  you  chose  to  preface  Mr.  Norman’s  articl 
with  the  quotation  from  Secretary  of  State  Dulles.  There  is  littl 
doubt  that  the  National  Security  Council’s  basic  decision  w? 
influenced  largely  by  the  inability  of  conventional  weapons  t 
reach  a  satisfactory  decision  in  Korea  even  when  firing  ten  time 
the  amount  of  ammunition  as  the  enemy.  Mr.  Norman  probabl 
is  correct  in  stating  “the  Korean  War  gave  the  air  strategists  th 
boost  they  needed.”  For,  unfortunately,  in  Korea  the  misdirectio 
of  the  effort,  military  restraint  or  compelling  circumstances  cause 
the  strategy  to  be  changed  from  annihilation  to  attrition.  Th: 
experience  has  led  the  public  and  possibly  the  Army  to  accej 
the  premise  that  the  United  States  cannot  cope  with  Asian  mar 
power. 

This  premise  is  not  necessarily  valid.  Land  distances  and  larg 
masses  of  men  have  been  overcome  in  the  past  by  maneuver  £ 
well  as  new  weapons.  Surely  the  United  States  Army  could  d( 
velop  the  means  and  strategy  to  operate  successfully  in  Asia  pri 
vided  there  was  a  good  purpose  and  the  desire  to  undertake  tb 
venture. 

The  “new  look”  strategy  appears  to  be  based  also  upon  the  prir 
ciple  that  American  military  occupation  of  additional  continent;1 
land  areas  would  not  serve  the  best  interests  of  the  United  State, 
The  casualties  and  consumption  of  other  resources  in  Korea  hai 
ing  revealed  again  the  immense  burdens  of  empire,  there  is  a  nev 
resolve  to  avoid  or  minimize  the  burden.  Membership  in  an 
continued  adherence  to  the  United  Nations  organization  can  b 
explained  best  as  an  attempt  by  the  United  States  to  avoid  som 
of  the  responsibilities  of  world  leadership.  No  one  knows  wh; 
the  destiny  of  the  United  States  will  be.  For  in  spite  of  contrar 
intentions,  other  nations,  in  other  times,  attained  the  glory  c 
empire  and  a  golden  age  with  attendant  great  consuming  burder 
and  responsibilities. 

There  seems  to  be  general  agreement  that  the  nuclear  weapon 
can  easily  eliminate  the  glory  of  empire,  but  there  is  no  agree 
ment  that  nuclear  weapons  will  enable  a  great  power  to  avoid  it 
responsibilities  to  civilization.  l 

In  humility  I  am  reminded  of  a  sign  I  once  had  on  my  offic 
wall:  “Bring  your  problems  to  me  and  I  will  complicate  them  fc 
you.”  i 

Col.  R.  A.  Howard,  Jr., 
Quartermaster  Corps. 

Ill  East  16th  Street 
New  York  3,  N.  Y. 

Why  I  Read  Combat  Forces  Journal 
To  the  Editors: 

I  was  once  an  infantryman  and  subscribed  to  the  Infantr 
Journal.  I  was  once  a  cavalryman  and  subscribed  to  the  Cavalr 
Journal.  Now  I  am  in  the  Finance  Corps  and  subscribe  to  th 
Combat  Forces  Journal. 

The  first  copy  of  Combat  Forces  Journal  I  ever  saw  was  it 
the  Air  Force  Officers’  Club  at  Thule,  Greenland. 

Because  Combat  Forces  Journal  is  read  by  enlisted  me; 
and  officers  of  all  ranks  and  grades  of  all  the  arms  and  services, 
believe  some  platoon-level  combat-action  material  should  be  pre 
sented  in  each  issue  along  with  some  high-level  military  an 
geopolitical  thought.  Food  for  all  without  surfeiting  one  grou 
of  readers  and  starving  others. 
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You  know... 


I  think  this  is  it,  Tom! 


As  to  technical  material,  I  think  it  best 
it  it  be  left  to  the  magazines  of  the  tech- 
;al  services.  Liberal  references  should  be 
id  in  order  that  the  thread  of  military 
nking  may  run  through  each  and  all  of 
;  Service  publications  to  form  an  un- 
>ken  strand. 

Let’s  stick  to  our  professional  knitting, 
m  confident  that  we  military  men  will 
i>n  be  in  the  sunshine  again.  If  we  spend 
r  time  wailing  about  what  we  are  not 
iv  getting  and  about  what  we  have  lost, 
shall  soon  become  ineffective,  and  be 
gible  proof  that  those  who  have  whittled 
ray  our  benefits  were  right. 

Continue  to  be  staid  and  circumspect. 
>vide  information  about  legislation,  yes, 

:  make  it  informative  only. 

[  am  in  the  Finance  Corps,  but  I  like 
“keep  up  with  things"  in  the  Army. 
Mow  I  have  a  question:  Would  members 
the  combat  arms  like  to  hear  from  the 
nkers  and  general  business  managers” 
the  Army? 

Combat  Forces  Journal  is  a  great 
gazine.  If  you  aim  to  suit  a  catholicity 
Army  tastes  I  am  sure  you  will  have  in- 
:st  and  response  and  the  magazine  will 
tinue  to  thrive. 

Lt.  Col.  Sidney  S.  Eason 
Finance  Corps 
ance  Center,  U.S.  Army 
ianapolis,  Ind. 

or  Example  of  Research 
the  Editors: 

Gentlemen,  please!  Get  yourselves  a 
ficious  science  or  medical  editor  before 
reprint  claptrap  “science”  stuff.  I  refer 
The  Human  Cost  of  Combat”  in  your 
rch  issue. 

hat  stress  research  team  in  Korea  was 
of  the  most  superficial,  uncoordinated, 
unproductive  outfits  I  have  even  seen, 
built  them  a  concrete-floor,  running- 
[er  laboratory  many  miles  behind  the 
it.  A  few  of  the  members  of  the  team 
tured  up  to  stable  positions  and  did  a 
2  work  on  men  on  patrols  (before  the 
ols  went  out  and  after  they  came  back), 
en  fighting  broke  out  and  real  stress 
present,  the  team  was  in  Japan  to 
yze  a  mass  of  data  they  could  have 
lily  obtained  by  studying  a  college  ball 

l. 

here  was  a  lot  of  worthwhile  front- 
research  in  Korea,  but  this  was  the 
est  example  I  know  of.  I  was  Chief 
Operations,  Medical  Section,  Eighth 
iy  at  the  time. 

Lt.  Col.  Douglas  Lindsey 
Medical  Corps 
dquarters  MTC 
>am  Houston,  Texas 

per  Fidelis 

he  Editors: 

o  have  said  LJ.S.  Marines  have  a  higher 
casualty  rate  than  the  U.S.  Army 
Id  have  been  a  fact  and  easily  demon- 
>le  by  statistics.  A  higher  percentage  of 
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Remember  we  were  talking  the 

other  day  about  how  a  serviceman 
might  provide  voluntary  protection 
for  his  dependents’  health?  Well,  I 
think  this  is  the  answer,  Tom. 

Look  at  this:  if  a  man — whether  he’s 
a  PFC  or  a  lieutenant  commander — 
joins  this  non-profit  Armed  Forces 
Medical  Aid  Association,  he’s  getting, 
at  cost,  all-round  hospitalization  pro¬ 
tection  for  his  wife  and  children. 

He  pays  a  regular  deposit  with 
the  Association.  Then,  each  year,  any 
surplus  that’s  left  over  after  paying 
claims  and  expenses  goes  right  back 
to  him  in  the  form  of  a  refund.  If  a 
man’s  wife  or  child  goes  to  a  civilian 


hospital,  he  gets  $30  for  the  first  day, 
$10  a  day  thereafter.  And  here’s  the 
thing — he  gets  paid  even  if  his  de¬ 
pendent  uses  a  government  hospital, 
at  a  rate  of  $15  the  first  day,  $5  a  day 
thereafter. 

He  also  gets  up  to  $300  surgical 
benefits  for  his  family  and  allowances 
for  doctors’  hospital  calls,  emergency 
accidents,  maternity,  and  ambulance. 

There#s  one  thing  certain:  it’s 
something  that  men  with  vital  mili¬ 
tary  responsibility  should  know  about, 
Tom.  Why  don’t  you  write  today  for 
this  free  illustrated  booklet  that  con¬ 
tains  all  the  information?  Here’s  the 

address: 

♦ 


ARMED  FORCES  MEDICAL  AID  ASSOCIATION 

Department  J  •  403  West  Nueva  Street  •  San  Antonio  7,  Texas 


TRUSTEES:  lt.  gen.  h.  j  brees.  usa  (ret.)  •  lt.  gen.  e.  c.  whitehead,  usaf  <ret.)  •  lt.  gen. 

H.  R.  HARMON,  USAF  (RET.)  •  MAJ.  GEN.  W.  H.  HASTEN.  USA  (RET.)  *  MAJ.  GEN.  A.  E.  NOYES,  USA 
(RET.)  •  BRIG.  GEN.  C.  R.  GLENN,  USAF  (RET.)  •  BRIG,  GEN.  W.  SPENCE.  USA  (RET.)  *  COL.  C. 
CHEEVER.  USA  (RET)  •  CAPT.  E.  M.  WALDRON,  USN  (RET.) 
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all  the  men  in  the  Marine  Corps  see  actual 
combat.  With  this  must  be  considered  the 
factors  of  length  and  nature  of  combat. 

But  to  blithely  write  as  you  did  in  your 
“Comment”  in  March  of  “excessive  com¬ 
bat  losses”  is  to  go  beyond  the  facts  to  an 
evaluation  of  the  dozens  of  other  factors 
which  produce  casualties.  It  is  an  incred¬ 
ible  generalization  which  carries  the  im¬ 
plication  that  perhaps  tactics  are  basically 
different  or  Marine  leadership  is  less  com¬ 
petent  or  more  bloodthirsty  or  some  equal¬ 
ly  inane  attempt  which  would  hardly  stand 
under  professional  analysis. 

I  hope  such  careless  writing  is  simply  the 
result  of  unconscious  service  rivalry  and 
pride  in  the  Army’s  record. 

The  only  casualty  statistics  to  which 
marines  point  with  pride  is  the  ratio  of 
MI  As  (includes  returned  POWs)  to  all 
other  casualties— an  interesting  index  of 
unit  morale,  discipline,  and  cohesiveness. 
You  might  compare  the  same  Army  ratio 
for  Korea. 

Bruce  LaSala 

Englewood,  N.  J. 

•  The  sentence  to  which  Mr.  LaSala 
objects  reads  “Our  Marine  friends,  whose 
boot-training  is  the  next  toughest  thing  to 
a  49-cent  steak,  and  who  point  to  exces¬ 
sive  combat  losses  with  something  suspici¬ 
ously  like  pride,  don’t  seem  to  have  too 
much  of  a  problem  in  attracting  recruits.” 
It  is  clear,  we  think,  that  the  intent  of  the 
sentence  was  to  praise  the  Corps’  ability 
to  use  the  hard  facts  of  combat  to  attract 
recruits. 

Specialization 
To  the  Editors: 

For  some  ten  years  I’ve  been  a  fairly 
regular  reader  of  the  Journal,  without 
ever  succumbing  to  the  urge  to  write  a 
letter  for  publication.  But  the  article  on 
Career  Management— Specialization  in  your 
February  issue  moves  me  .  .  .  if  I  should 
let  myself  go  this  letter  would  have  to  be 
written  on  asbestos. 

It  seems  to  me  a  symbol  of  out-of-date 
thinking  that  a  specialist  (especially  an 
intelligence  officer)  is  not  considered  to  be 
on  a  par  with  infantry  and  artillery  unit 
commanders,  S3s,  and  others.  The  article 
says  that  the  Army’s  peacetime  mission  is 
preparation  for  war,  and  the  writer  might 
have  added  that  in  wartime  the  mission 
is  to  win  the  war  at  the  least  possible  cost 
in  men  and  money.  And  on  whom  do  we 
rely  to  tell  us  when  we  will  have  to  fight? 
On  intelligence  officers.  Who  our^  enemy 
will  be?  Intelligence  officers.  Where  the 
fighting  will  take  place?  Which  weapons 
and  how  many  men  we  will  need?  The 
answer  in  every  case  is— intelligence  offi¬ 
cers. 

Probably  the  most  irritating  statement  in 
the  whole  article  is  that  a  specialist  must 
excel  in  his  specialized  field,  and  at  the 
same  time  maintain  his  branch  qualifica¬ 
tions.  This  is  just  as  illogical  as  requiring 
an  Army  surgeon  to  excel  as  a  surgeon 
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Election  of  Officers 

The  Executive  Council  of  the  Association 
of  the  United  States  Army,  at  its  regular 
quarterly  meeting  22  March,  voted  to  re¬ 
open  election  of  Association  officers  to  bal¬ 
loting  by  the  Association  membership. 

The  election  of  officers  by  the  membership 
was  suspended  (under  the  provisions  of  the 
By-Laws)  during  the  Korean  emergency, 
when  the  velocity  of  transfers  among  the  of¬ 
ficers  of  the  Association  and  members  of  the 
Executive  Council  made  it  impossible  to  ob¬ 
tain  the  quorum  necessary  to  carry  on  Asso¬ 
ciation  business.  It  is  necessary,  in  order  to 
have  a  quorum  present  for  Association  busi¬ 
ness  meetings,  to  limit  officers  and  Executive 
Council  members  to  persons  stationed  in  or 
near  Washington.  Election  by  the  member¬ 
ship,  under  emergency  conditions,  was  too 
slow  a  process  to  keep  the  Executive  Coun¬ 
cil  manned  to  working  strength. 

Under  the  By-Laws  of  the  Association,  the 
Executive  Council  will  elect  a  Nominating 
Committee  in  December  of  this  year.  This 
Committee  will  submit  a  slate  of  at  least 
two  nominees  for  each  position  falling  vacant 
in  1955.  The  slate  will  be  presented  to  the 
membership  through  the  columns  of  the 
JOURNAL  for  voting  not  later  than  March, 
1955;  officers  so  elected  will  take  office  at  the 
June  1955  meeting  of  the  Executive  Council. 


and  be  qualified  also  as  a  rifle  company 
commander,  or  requiring  a  rifle  company 
commander  to  maintain  qualification  as  a 
radar  technician. 

The  only  satisfactory  solution  to  which 
we  must  come,  is  the  creation  of  an  In¬ 
telligence  Service  on  the  same  level  as  the 
other  branches.  It  muts  be  composed  of 
carefully  selected  officers  who  have  al¬ 
ready  served  five  years  or  so  of  apprentice¬ 
ship  in  one  of  the  other  arms  or  services, 
who  have  an  aptitude  for  and  liking  for 
intelligence  work.  Needless  to  say,  they 
must  have  equality  of  opportunity  as  re¬ 
gards  promotion. 

Captain  G2 

c/o  Postmaster 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

•  The  writer’s  objections  should  not  be 
aimed  at  Career  Management  Division  but 
at  higher  policy-making  levels  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  the  Army.  The  proposal  is  not 
a  new  one,  and  has  been  rejected  for  suf¬ 
ficient  reasons  by  many  responsible  offi¬ 
cials. 

Soldier 
To  the  Editors: 

Maj.  Gen.  Kenneth  F.  Cramer,  South¬ 
ern  Area  Commander  of  U.  S.  troops  in 
Germany,  who  died  recently,  was  criti¬ 
cized  for  being  a  strict  disciplinarian  back 
in  1951  when  he  had  a  New  England 
National  Guard  outfit  at  Camp  Pickett. 
Complaints  from  the  troops  and  their 
wives  led  to  a  couple  of  investigations  of 


his  command.  General  Cramer  had  a  jo 
to  do.  Included  in  his  job  description  ws 
making  men  out  of  babies,  undoing  dan 
age  in  character  caused  by  inefficient  pa 
ents,  and  getting  his  division  ready  fc 
combat.  He  was  concerned  with  “Comb; 
Preparedness”  and  “Success  in  Battle”  an 
not  with  LI  SO  shows  and  ice  cream  waj 
ons.  TIis  unit  was  behind  in  training.  H 
did  something  about  it  and  he  got  result 
The  43d  Infantry  Division  has  a  goo 
record  and  a  good  name.  General  Cramer 
presence  is  still  felt  in  that  Division. 

A  salute  and  tribute  to  an  able  con1 
rnander,  Major  General  Kenneth  F.  Cran 
er,  whose  foremost  thought  was  “Meet  an 
defeat  the  enemy.” 

Maj.  George  E.  Banigan 
APO  343,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Sell  ’em  Hard 
To  the  Editors: 

I  must  congratulate  you  for  “Th 
Month’s  Comment”  in  your  March  issu 
You  have  seen  the  light. 

From  1946-1948  I  had  the  honor  to  sen 
as  Asst.  PMS&T  under  Col.  Edgar  H.  Ke 
ner  at  the  North  Texas  Agriculture  C( 
lege,  Arlington,  Texas.  Colonel  Keltn 
had  the  vision  and  imagination  to  undo 
stand  what  went  on  in  a  young  man’s  hea 
and  the  ability  to  let  his  junior  officers  u- 
their  own  imagination  and  ability.  Fi 
ther,  he  was  in  turn  backed  up  by  Liei 
Gen.  Thomas  Handy,  then  commandii; 
Fourth  Army. 

In  this  ROTC  program,  we  organized1, 
cadet  corps  that  was  so  proud  of  itself  th 
it  was  famous  throughout  the  Southwe 
Our  idea  was  to  sell  the  armed  services* 
these  young  men,  their  communities,  arf 
their  families.  In  short,  we  were  selli:'; 
the  Army  at  the  grass  roots. 

Among  our  many  successful  projeo 
were : 

•  A  crack  drill  team  and  social  orga- 
ization,  the  Sam  Houston  Rifles.  This  gro> 
was  selected  from  the  best  men  in  t; 
cadet  corps,  by  nomination  of  the  otl>: 
cadets,  their  military  and  scholastic  grad, 
and  their  own  desires.  Once  each  year! 
went  to  San  Antonio  to  participate  in  tt 
Battle  of  Flowers  fiesta.  While  there  it  v? 
housed,  fed,  and  quartered  by  the  Ari' 
and  for  all  practical  purposes  was  part  f 
the  garrison.  These  men  never  forgot  th- 

•  The  cadet  corps,  under  the  directi  i 
of  Colonel  Keltner,  organized  an  annil 
ROTC  small-bore  rifle  shoot.  Every  hit 
school  ROTC  unit  in  Texas  sent  a  tea- 
It  was  an  outstanding  event  in  their  sch'l 
year.  The  Army  sent  instructors  on  TIj- 
and  every  small  town  that  had  a  boy  tin- 
got  plenty  of  newspaper  coverage.  T? 
Army  never  was  sold  so  well. 

•  The  senior  cadet  officers  in  unifoi 
were  the  guests  of  officers  at  local  Office 
Clubs  on  periodic  occasions. 

•  Fourth  Army  never  failed  to  senca 
functionary  to  a  major  school  activi 
Sometimes  it  was  General  Handy  hims* 
In  this  the  Navy  joined  us. 

COMBAT  FORCES  JOURNl 


•  1  he  Army,  the  Navy,  the  Air  Force, 
id  the  Air  and  Army  National  Guard, 
us  the  Army  Reserve  were  used  on  every 
issible  occasion.  They  furnished  equip- 
ent,  films,  and  backing  galore. 

We  had  a  corps  with  stars  in  their  eyes, 
have  seen  the  results  of  our  handiwork 
roughout  the  armed  forces,  men  who 
ive  joined  the  regular  Navy,  Air  Force 
id  Army.  Some  of  my  young  men  were 
lied  in  Korea,  but  the  details  of  their 
ath  showed  that  what  we  had  taught 
em  they  believed  in.  As  you  say,  a  man 
:ver  forgets  a  thrill  like  being  honored 
.  a  real  post.  These  young  men  never 
d  forget  and  they  carried  out  the  finest 
idition  of  the  service,  even  unto  death. 

Maj.  Harry  W.  Morse 

SS  Eldorado 

’O,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

inker  Bomb 
>  the  Editors: 

I  wish  to  compliment  your  magazine  and 
.  Col.  Walter  L.  Miller,  Jr.,  for  the  in- 
mative  article,  “Uses  of  Flame  in  Ko- 
i,”  in  the  March  issue.  As  a  former 
,gular  Army  man  turned  student  (Uni- 
rsity  of  Illinois),  I  am  a  regular  reader 
the  Journal  because  of  just  such  ar- 
les  as  Colonel  Miller’s. 

I  would,  however,  like  to  take  exception 
that  part  of  the  article  that  deals  with 
:  bunker  bomb.  V^Tile  serving  with 
ve  Company,  15th  Infantry,  I  carried 
i  used  to  some  extent  the  bunker  bomb, 

I  believe  that  I  can  speak  with  a  cer- 
i  knowledge  on  this  subject.  Colonel 
ller’s  bomb  cannot  be  used  for  maxi¬ 
ma  effectiveness  because  of  its  casing  and 
Very  unsafe  because  of  the  position  of 
grenade. 

First,  neither  the  caliber  .50  nor  .30  ma¬ 
ne  gun  ammo  box  is  suitable  to  obtain 
ximum  effectiveness  from  the  explosion. 
:h  boxes  are  constructed  so  strongly 
t  the  force  of  the  explosion  erupts  out 
the  weakest  side,  limiting  the  possible 
a  of  damage.  Also,  a  good  deal  of  the 
•losive  force  is  wasted  in  trying  to  break 
of  the  box. 

Vly  second  exception— placing  the  gre- 
le  in  such  a  position  that  neither  the 
nor  the  handle  of  the  grenade  can  be 
ched  or  held  while  the  can  is  being 
bed.  A  soldier  carrying  a  bomb  in  one 
id  would  normally  be  carrying  a  rifle 
his  other  during  any  approach  march 
an  patrol.  Thus  the  soldier  would  not 
able  to  prevent  the  pin  from  coming 
,  the  handle  from  flying  off,  or  the  bomb 
n  exploding. 

Ve  found  that  the  thin-sided  caliber  .30 
ammo  can  was  better  suited  for  use 
ause  it  shattered,  sometimes  into  several 
-'es,  and  the  force  of  the  grenade  ex¬ 
port  threw  the  napalm  in  all  directions 
e  or  less  evenly,  and  over  a  larger  area, 
ihe  grenade  should  be  placed  on  the 
die  side  of  the  can  immediately  in  front 
>r  behind  the  handle  of  the  can.  Then 


the  grenade  handle  can  be  bent  over  the 
handle  of  the  can  allowing  both  to  be 
grasped  at  one  time  with  one  hand.  Even 
if  the  pin  is  then  pulled,  through  some 
accident,  the  bomb  cannot  go  off. 

All  that  is  needed  to  make  these  bombs, 
besides  the  can,  WP  grenade  and  napalm, 
is  an  iron  spike  to  make  the  holes,  a  solder¬ 
ing  iron  and  solder  for  the  lid.  First,  two 
holes,  one  for  the  grenade  and  one  to 
pour  in  the  napalm,  are  punched  in  the 
handle  side  of  the  can,  the  grenade  is  in¬ 
serted  and  its  handle  bent  into  place.  The 
side  which  was  first  removed  in  opening 
the  can  is  soldered  on  securely.  It  is  a 
good  idea  to  also  solder  the  two  metal 
pieces  holding  the  handle.  This  is  an  ex¬ 
tra  and  sometimes  necessary  safety  pre¬ 
caution.  The  napalm  is  then  poured  into 
the  can  and  a  stopper  of  wood  wrapped 
in  a  bit  of  cloth  is  wedged  into  the  hole. 
It  must  be  tight  and  must  not  stick  out 
too  far. 

This  bomb,  and  variations  which  in¬ 
cluded  both  the  faults  I  find  in  the  Colo¬ 
nel’s  bomb,  was  used  by  a  test  squad  (of 
which  I  was  a  member)  from  the  15th  In¬ 
fantry. 

Sgt.  Robert  M.  Lauth 
USAR 

5644  N.  Wayne  Avenue 
Chicago  40,  Illinois 


California’s 

MONTEREY  PENINSULA 
COUNTRY  CLUB  offers 

CHOICE  HOME 
SITES 


^^SY  TERMS.  As  an  officer,  you  qualify 
for  special  purchase  privileges.  Also, 
you  can  star!  payments  while  still  on 
active  duty,  at  reduced  rates. 

^  ftILL  LIFE.  Your  site  will  be  adjacent 
to  the  spacious  Club,  with  its  congenial 
facilities,  golf  course,  bathing  pool,  and 
tennis  courts.  Many  Club  members  are 
retired  officers. 

This  beautiful,  outdoor  community  is 
close  to  Fort  Ord,  Monterey  Presidio, 
and  the  Naval  Postgraduate  School. 
There  is  no  finer  place  to  live.  Investi¬ 
gate  today.  _ — i 


Handsome  illustrated  booklet  gives 
full  particulars.  For  your  copy,  write: 

DEL  MONTE  PROPERTIES  COMPANY 

Box  M-2,  Pebble  Beach,  California 


DO  IT  TODAY 

Changing  station?  Don’t  forget  to  notify  us 
of  your  change  in  address.  Simply  send 
your  name,  old  address  and  new  one  to: 
Circulation  Manager,  Combat  Forces  Jour¬ 
nal,  1529  18th  St.,  N.W.,  Wash.  6,  D.  C. 


PAY 
LESS 
NOW 


GOVERNMENT 


Scivittc^i 

* 30 % 


AUTO  INSURANCE 

Available  ONLY  to  officers  on  active,  reserve  or  retired 
status.  We  have  no  agents  and  deal  direct.  Savings  up  to  30% 
from  prevailing  board  rates  in  your  territory  is  passed  on  to 
you  if  you  can  qualify.  Protection  against  loss  from  bodily  in¬ 
jury  and  property  damage  liability;  medical  payments;  acci¬ 
dental  death;  comprehensive  personal  liability  and  fire  and  theft 
coverage.  Covers  collision  and  towing.  World-wide  claim  service. 
Former  military  men  who  know  your  problems  handle  your 
policies.  Greatest  savings  possible  to  preferred  risks. 

HOUSEHOLD  &  PERSONAL  PROPERTY 

This  Floater  Policy  covers  everything  personal  anywhere  in  the 
United  States  and  abroad.  It  protects  your  household  goods, 
clothing,  uniforms,  furniture,  jewelry  and  valuable  personal  ef¬ 
fects.  Insures  you  against  fourteen  named  perils.  Best  type  of 
coverage  at  lowest  cost. 


SERVICES  INSURANCE  UNDERWRITERS 


(NOT  AFFILIATED  WITH  U.  S.  GOVERNMENT) 


Government  Services  Insurance  Underwriters 

Crockett  and  Presa  Streets,  San  Antonio,  Texas 
Name _ 


Address. 
Age - 


Rank_ 


Married- 


Single. 


Car  Description- 
Business  Use _ _ 


Annual  Mileage- 


Ages  of  Drivers- 


□  Auto  in  U.  S.  □  Auto  Overseas  □  Personal  Property  6 
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Our  soldiers  are  no  longer  the  high¬ 
est  paid  in  the  world.  An  unofficial  study 
by  a  Finance  Corps’  officer  shows  that 
in  some  grades,  principally  the  non¬ 
commissioned  and  lower  commissioned 
ranks,  Canadian  soldiers  get  higher  pay 
than  U.S.  soldiers.  For  example,  a 
Canadian  sergeant  married  with  one 
dependent  and  occupying  government 
family  quarters  gets  $194  a  month;  his 
U.S.  opposite  number  draws  $178.24. 
A  U.S.  captain  with  one  dependent, 
serving  overseas  and  separated  from  his 
family,  is  paid  $428.64  as  compared  with 
a  Canadian  captain’s  $443.  Canadian 
dollars  are  worth  more  than  U.S.  dol¬ 
lars,  so  the  actual  difference  is  greater 
than  the  figures  indicate. 


i  i  i 

The  line  between  strategic  and  tacti¬ 
cal  air  is  disappearing,  General  Nathan 
Twining,  the  Air  Force  Chief  of  Staff, 
told  a  Senate  subcommittee.  He  said  that 
in  a  future  war  the  tactical  forces  “may 
well  take  and  give  the  first  air  blows.” 
It  is  the  objective  of  the  Air  Force,  he 
said,  to  equip  every  “offensive  fighter 
and  bomber  aircraft  of  our  tactical  forces 
to  deliver  nuclear  weapons  of  all  sizes 
on  tactical  targets.”  He  also  said  that 
strategic  forces  are  adaptable  to  tactical 
use. 


i  1  i 

“Area  fire”  versus  “aimed  fire”  of  the 
caliber  .45  pistol  is  a  subject  of  hot  con¬ 
troversy  in  the  Military  Police  Journal. 
Also  involved  is  the  question  of  whether 
military  policemen  are  or  are  not  “de¬ 
plorable  marksmen”  as  some  officers  of 
the  Corps  have  attested.  These  officers 
say  that  the  “area  aim"  method  taught 
at  the  Provost  Marshal  General’s  School 
is  largely  responsible.  Pointing  out  that 
the  controversy  is  similar  to  that  which 
raged  in  the  columns  of  the  “Combat 
Forces  Journal  and  infantry  circles” 
during  the  first  year  or  so  of  the  Korean 
conflict,  Lt.  Col.  William  P.  Dunn  wrote 
in  the  MP  magazine  that  the  infantry 
soon  “started  and  has  continued  an  in¬ 
tensive  program  to  improve  infantry 
marksmanship.”  He  wants  the  MPs  to 
do  the  same.  “The  importance  of  and 
necessity  for  policemen  being  able  to 
hit  what  they  shoot  at  seems  to  be  gen- 
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erally  recognized  in  all  police  agencies 
except  our  Corps,”  he  wrote.  In  con¬ 
clusion  he  said:  “Let’s  take  a  tip  from 
the  infantry  and  get  back  to  the  basic 
principles  and  practices  of  traditional 
American  shooting.” 

i  i  i 

In  a  White  Paper  issued  to  Parliament 
the  British  Minister  of  Defense  said: 
“The  Army  has  to  bear  the  main  burden 
of  the  cold  war,  though  both  the  Royal 
Navy  an'd  the  Royal  Air  Force  have  their 
parts  to  play.  .  .  .  None  of  the  Services 
can  be  reduced  in  size  or  efficiency  to 
such  a  point  that  it  would  cease  to  make 
an  effective  contribution  to  the  deterrent 
or  to  provide  a  sound  basis  for  mobili¬ 
zation.”  The  Paper  said  that  the  Minis¬ 
try  expects  to  increase  the  size  of  the 
Army  from  220,100  to  226,400  in  the 
next  year.  It  observed:  “There  will  also 
have  to  be  an  improvement  in  all  three 
Services  in  the  numbers  of  men  pro¬ 
longing  their  current  engagements  if 
the  increasing  shortage  of  NCOs  and 
skilled  tradesmen  is  to  be  made  good.” 

i  i  i 

Because  Lieut.  Gen.  Lauris  Norstad, 
deputy  commander  of  NATO  for  air, 
has  expressed  a  need  for  a  “lightweight,” 
“day-superiority”  fighter  for  close-sup- 
port  missions,  U.S.  and  British  designers 
are  again  in  controversy  over  the  merits 
of  such  a  plane,  the  magazine  Aviation 
W eek  reports.  Such  a  plane  should 
weigh  5,000  lbs.  empty,  as  compared 
with  contemporary  U.S.  fighters  which 


are  from  three  to  six  times  heavier.  U. 
designers  say  it  is  more  than  mere 
“stripping  off  gadgets.”  A  British  “lig 
fighter”— the  “Gnat”— is  soon  to  fl 
Other  European  aviation  firms  are  al 
in  the  running  for  such  a  plane,  t] 
magazine  says.  General  Norstad’s  sped 
cations  are  reported  to  require  armame 
of  either  paired  20mm  cannon  with  2( 1 
rounds;  paired  30mm  cannon  with  l'i 
rounds;  or  12  three-inch  rockets  pi 
two  500-lb.  bombs  plus  two  napal 
bombs. 

i  i  i 

Hanson  Baldwin  of  The  New  Yo 
Times  is  the  vanguard  of  those  who  L 
lieve  that  the  military  services  are  suffr 
ing  from  a  shortage  of  the  old  miUtc 
verities.  Among  his  other  suggestions  f 
improving  the  services  is  to  “bring  ba: 
the  bands”  and  have  more  martial  n- 
sic.  Hoivever,  the  Air  Force  eith ■ 
doesn’t  read  the  Times  or  isn’t  influencl 
by  it,  for  it  is  going  to  reduce  the  nil  - 
her  of  Air  Force  bands  by  twenty- f; 
per  cent,  lt  says  it  will  save  enough  me- 
power  to  staff  a  fghter  wing  and  sli 
have  plenty  of  music  by  having  trav- 
ing  bands  that  move  from  base  to  ba. 

i  i  i 

How  many  authorized  Army  ne\| 
papers  do  you  think  there  are?  A  recel 
tabulation  reveals  that  there  are  46 
Here’s  a  breakdown: 


Daily 

U.S. 

Overs. 

Letterpress  or  offset  process 

0 

3 

Mimeograph  or  ditto  process 

29 

39 

Weekly,  semiweekly 
or  biweekly 

Letterpress  or  offset  process 

38 

39 

Mimeograph  or  ditto  process  47 

145 

Monthly  or  semimonthly 

Letterpress  or  offset  process 

16 

15 

Mimeograph  or  ditto  process 

33 

35 

Frequency  of  publication 

unknown 

15 

13 

Totals 

178 

289 

Many  of  the  mimeograph  or  ditto 
pers  are  little  more  than  daily  or  we> 
ly  “poop  sheets”  but  they  are  listed  : 
authorized  Army  newspapers  in  t1 
records  of  the  Department  of  the  An] 
Office  of  Publication  Information. 
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The  Republic  F-84F  THUNDERSTREAK  .  .  .  newest ,  fastest 
and  finest  in  a  rugged  family  of  Thunder-craft  fame  .  .  .  is  in 
operational  service  with  the  U.S.A.F.’s  Strategic  Air  Command. 
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1  HIGH  SPEED  JETS 
APPROACH  AIR  BASE 


■  ■  V. 


3  ELECTRONIC  COMPUTER  DICTATES 
FUTURE  TARGET  POSITION  TO  GUN 


Army  Unveils  Skysweeper... 


Deadly  Accurate  Anti-Aircraft  Gun 


■  “how  can  we  stop  hostile  jets  that  slip 
through  our  primary  defenses?”  News¬ 
men  covering  Army  Ordnance’s  dem¬ 
onstration  of  the  Skysweeper  saw  the 
answer  to  attack  by  high-speed  aircraft 
at  medium  range— and  spread  the  story 
over  front  pages  from  coast  to  coast.  It 
was  the  story  of  a  gun  that  could  “see” 
through  fog  and  darkness  .  .  .  pick  out 
an  enemy  within  a  15-mile  radius  .  .  . 


compute  its  speed,  altitude  and  course 
in  seconds  .  .  .  then,  automatically  aim¬ 
ing  itself,  shoot  the  plane  out  of  the  sky. 
■  Actually  the  story  began  when  Army 
Ordnance  anticipated  the  threat  of  faster 
flying  jets  and  started  to  work  with  Sperry 
on  the  problem.  Through  its  pioneering 
in  radar,  Sperry  engineers  were  able  to 
design  the  “eyes”  of  needed  perform¬ 
ance.  From  Sperry’s  experience  in  elec¬ 
tronics  came  the  “brains”  to  compute 
precise  firing  information.  Sperry’s  devel¬ 
opments  in  servo  mechanisms  provided 
the  “muscles”  for  rapid  aiming  and  firing. 


■  The  Skysweeper  gunfire  control  system 
which  resulted  from  the  cooperative 
efforts  of  Army  Ordnance  and  Sperry  is 
typical  of  the  many  systems  which  Sperry 
has  developed  working  with  various 
branches  of  the  military  to  meet  critical 
needs.  Once  developed,  Sperry  manufac¬ 
turing  specialists  convert  engineering 
designs  into  precision  weapons  for  large 
scale  production.  Among  similar  projects 
at  Sperry  today  are  systems  for  bombing 
and  navigation,  missile  guidance  and 
naval  gunfire  control. 
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DIVISION  OF  THE  SPERRY  CORPORATION  •  GREAT  NECK,  N  ^ 


BUT  IT  MUST  '‘SELL’’  ITSELF  IF  IT  IS  TO  STAY  SOLVENT 


HAT  really  is  new  about  our  strategy  and  force  struc- 
ure?  We  still  have  an  Army,  a  Navy,  and  an  Air 
ce.  Is  it  so  startling  that  an  end  to  the  fighting  in 
ea  should  bring  a  reduction  in  the  Army,  and  likely 
le  cut-back  in  the  Navy?  It  would  be  foolish  to  say 
t  the  Army’s  combat  readiness  will  not  suffer  seriously 
n  budget  and  strength  reductions.  But  the  reduc¬ 
es  need  not  be  catastrophic  if  the  Army  will  make  the 
st  of  what  it  has,  and  if  the  trend  does  not  get  out 
land. 

This  is  not  an  attempt  to  adjudge  the  soundness  of  the 
tive  strengths  of  the  services.  However,  a  brief  look  is 
waling.  Even  with  forecast  reductions,  the  Army  will 
veil  over  a  million  men  strong  and  the  Navy  will  con- 
le  as  the  world’s  most  formidable  flotilla.  The  Army 
!  Navy  remain  very  much  in  business.  As  for  the 
Force,  all  major  phases  of  air  power  have  been  under 
elopment  continuously  since  World  War  II.  For  Air 
ce  development  to  go  apace,  with  renewed  emphasis 
fits  strongest  weapon— strategic  nuclear  weapons— is  no 
e  remarkable  than  the  mounting  importance  placed 
the  Navy  on  atomic-powered  submarines,  or  by  the 
ny  on  atomic  artillery.  All  three  of  the  services  have 
n  developing  and  adopting  new  weapons,  equipment, 

1  ics,  and  techniques  since  mid-World  War  II.  The 


:  authors  of  this  article  are  two  field-grade  regulars,  one 
ffantry  and  the  other  artillery. 

Y  1954 


new  weapons  are  additions  to  our  arsenals,  not  outright 
substitutions. 

Does  the  1954  “new  look”  imply  a  major  change  in 
our  military  weapons,  strategy,  and  structure?  Manpower 
and  money  ceilings  placed  upon  the  several  services  have 
changed  from  the  year  before,  but  this  is  the  case  every 
year.  What  counts  is  that  the  integrated  concepts  of  na¬ 
tional  security  which  have  been  painfully  and  carefully 
evolved  over  a  period  of  nearly  ten  years  should  not  be 
scrapped  by  the  turn  of  a  catch  phrase  or  a  single  year’s 
budget! 

As  General  Ridgway  told  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  in  March  of  this  year,  the  current  reduction 
in  Army  funds  is  not  accompanied  by  a  reduction  in 
Army  functions.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  press  widely 
questioned  the  “new  look”  and  supported  General  Ridg- 
way’s  observation  that  the  Army’s  job  was  in  no  way 
minimized.  Even  so,  the  “new  look”  certainly  has  caused 
concern  and  confusion  in  both  military  and  civilian 
circles. 

A  survey  of  the  actual  strengths,  functions,  and  deploy¬ 
ments  of  the  armed  forces  should  provide  assurance  be¬ 
yond  the  sound  and  fury:  United  States  military  power 
today  is  actively  supporting  national  policy  at  home  and 
abroad  and  as  near  to  the  borders  of  the  Communist 
empires  as  can  reasonably  be  expected.  Quite  apart  from 
the  obvious  reliance  that  we  place  on  our  allies,  the 
United  States  has  found  it  necessary  to  exercise  its  total 
power  with,  among  other  things,  very  large  elements  of 
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its  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force.  All  three  services  aie 
standing  ready  in  such  far-flung  regions  as  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean,  Western  Europe,  the  Far  East,  and  the  Arctic. 
It  ought  to  be  apparent  that  the  size  and  importance  of 
the  several  services  cannot  be  fixed,  but  must  vary  with 
location  and  task;  and  it  is  clear  that  each  has  an  indis¬ 
pensable  part  to  play  in  each  major  region.  Considered 
as  a  whole,  United  States  military  power  at  home  and 
abroad  is  an  integrated  force  in  which  the  three  major 
elements  are  balanced  against  the  tasks  to  he  done. 

CALL  it  function,  task,  mission,  or  what  you  will— the 
business  charged  to  each  service  now  and  in  the  event 
of  war  is  what  determines  balance.  If  the  U.S.  is  to  sur¬ 
vive  it  must  have  military  forces  capable  of  performing 
the  wide  variety  of  things  that  must  be  done  to  support 
national  policy.  Security  in  1954  is  not  reducible  to  an 
“either-or”  solution.  No  service  alone  can  do  the  whole 
job;  there  is  more  than  enough  for  all  three.  Because 
modern  military  operations  are  almost  invariably  carried 
out  by  armed  forces  working  in  combination,  it  is  in¬ 
contestable  that  a  functional  balance  must  exist— as  it 
does— among  the  land,  sea,  and  air  forces.  Yet  this  con¬ 
cept  is  in  danger  of  being  discarded  for  a  new  strategy 
in  which  we  prepare  for  only  one  kind  of  conflict:  one 
in  which  our  main  power  will  be  the  weight  of  retaliatory 
air  forces  armed  with  nuclear  weapons.  The  great  fallacy 
is  that  this  concept  cannot  be  related  to  any  acceptable 
national  objectives.  A  strategy  that  would  not  bring 
advantageous  results  to  the  United  States  is  simply  un¬ 
sound.  Many  authorities  have  branded  the  extreme  air 
concept  of  mass  destruction  as  the  least  desirable  basket 
in  which  to  put  our  eggs.  Apart  from  morality,  a  strategy 
relying  chiefly  on  nuclear  weapons  cannot  guarantee  suc¬ 
cess.  Such  a  war  would  end  in  a  Pyrrhic  victory.  Even 
though  the  Army  and  Navy  continue  to  exist  in  some 
strength,  the  1954  budget  tends  to  limit  our  strategic 
capabilities  to  mass  destruction,  to  unlimited  and  useless 
war.  The  die  is  not  yet  cast  hard,  for  the  shape  of  the 
armed  forces  is  determined  several  years  prior  to  a  current 
budget.  But  the  drift  toward  a  strategy  of  total  and 
mutually  destructive  war  is  strong.  It  must  be  checked 
and  a  more  realistic  plan  adopted. 

Our  national  objectives  include  the  limiting  of  war. 
If  we  must  fight,  it  should  be  for  an  end  that  will  increase 
the  chances  for  peace  and  eliminate  the  seeds  of  further 
conflict.  Military  men  must  join  with  statesmen  in  a  new 
crusade— a  wise  and  deliberate  campaign  to  keep  the 
scope  and  horror  of  war  at  a  minimum.  The  great  up¬ 
heavals  of  global  war  must  be  avoided  if  any  vestige  of 
peace  is  to  return  to  the  world.  Balanced  forces  that  will 
permit  the  free  world  to  trade  its  present  defensive  strat¬ 
egy  for  an  offensive  effort  in  which  various  forms  of  force 
can  be  applied  as  positive  deterrents  to  war  and  as  guard¬ 
ians  of  peace.  Therefore,  the  U.S.  must  have  balanced 
forces  if  it  is  to  exercise  wise  and  influential  leadership. 
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Perhaps  the  reluctance  to  accept  the  inevitability 
“balanced  forces”  is  a  part  of  the  American  love  of  sloga . 
like  “first  things  first,”  and  the  desire  to  put  things  . 
neat  packages.  Our  military  readiness  must  have  a  firm 
foundation  than  the  drifting  sands  of  day-to-day  cris. 
and  wishful  thinking.  We  dare  not  fall  back  on  tli 
whimsical  practices  that  traditionally  have  kept  tit 
United  States  unprepared. 

Let  this  be  understood:  there  is  no  basis  for  a  drasi: 
new  look.  The  trend  toward  a  soberly-calculated  poli* 
should  be  nourished,  not  sickened  by  a  hucksters  sloga. 
With  the  lessons  of  Korea  all  too  fresh  in  our  ming 
America  needs  to  be  assured  that  a  violent  and  um> 
soned  switch  has  not  occurred  in  our  integrated  plans  t: 
national  security. 

WLIERE,  now,  does  this  inquiry  lead?  Well,  the  Arr? 

is  deeply  affected  by  the  threatened  misconcept,  l- 
cause  it  minimizes  the  Army.  Soldiers  may  rightly  sc<| 
at  the  suggestion  that  land  forces  are  outmoded.  Bt 
they  must  face  up  to  the  fact  that  the  myth  lingers  c, 
even  in  the  face  of  land  wars  in  Greece,  Israel,  Ind- 
china,  Burma,  Malaya,  and  Korea  (not  to  mention  t£ 
NATO  land  forces  in  Western  Europe). 

That  the  “outmoded  Army”  idea  disturbs  the  mom 
and  integrity  of  the  Army  is  important  but  not  pa1- 
mount;  worse  storms  have  been  weathered.  The  vd 
practical  reason  why  the  Army  must  object  is  the  dandt 
of  a  recurrence  of  the  neglect  which  sent  it  into  Kou 
with  a  shoestring  force.  It  is  hard  to  understand  wj 
that  instance  of  gross  neglect  has  failed  to  convince  *1 
Americans  that  we  cannot  risk  the  neglect  of  any  of  ti 
major  services. 

The  Army’s  case  is  sound,  but  it  has  not  been  ma: 
with  sufficient  vigor.  LInfortunately,  the  Army  continu 
to  appear  before  the  public  as  an  inferior  member  I 
the  team,  a  position  which  it  does  not  occupy  and  Caj 
not  accept.  The  popular  belief  in  air  power  is  the  chi 
cause  of  this.  And  most  unfortunately,  this  tends  c 
place  the  Army  in  the  distasteful  position  of  disagre 
ing  with  air  power  supporters  when  as  a  matter  of  E' 
there  is  no  real  disagreement.  The  Army  belief 
strongly  in  air  power.  The  conflict  arises  because  und 
standing  of  true  air  power  capabilities  is  not  widespre: 
and  therefore,  it  is  fallaciously  assumed  that  “air  pow< 
can  do  the  job  of  armies,  and  that  mass  armies  canr' 
exist  when  the  enemy  has  superior  air  power. 

These  notions  of  the  air-power-over-all  theory,  as  th 
affect  the  Army,  should  have  been  destroyed  once  a- 
for  all  by  the  record  of  what  happened  in  Korea.  It  vt 
(and  still  is)  fashionable  to  argue  that  the  Westtf 
World  could  not  hope  to  match  the  “human  wave  tact: 
and  “unlimited”  manpower  of  the  “mass  armies”  of  Cci 
munism;  therefore  the  U.S.  should  not  waste  money  i 
an  Army,  but  concentrate  on  air  power.  LIntil  Kori 
the  LInited  States  Army  was  without  experience  tij 
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The  Army  must  show  that  it  has  plans  to  use  atomic  weapons  in  future  wars 


julcl  reply  to  this.  It  was  confident,  though,  that  an 
jrnv  that  concentrated  on  quality  of  men  and  weapons 
juld  oflfset  a  considerable  superiority  in  strength.  Once 
jo.  got  into  high  gear  in  Korea,  we  proved  that  point.  The 
.ed  masses  were  by  no  means  invincible,  and  the  smaller 
ighth  Army  took  their  measure  time  and  time  again. 
We  should  have  learned  from  Korea  that  the  scientific 
progress”  in  killing  finally  reduces  war  to  a  struggle  on 
le  ground.  Korea  proved  again  that  nothing  but  deter- 
tined  infantry,  properly  supported,  can  stop  other  men 
a  the  ground.  The  Chinese  armies  in  Korea  exploded 
le  theory  that  no  army  can  live  without  air  superiority, 
lood  infantry  can  and  will  press  (or  be  driven)  forward 
i  the  darkness,  in  bad  weather,  and  under  cover,  without 
:gard  to  their  losses,  against  the  full  power  of  superior 
r  forces.  Air  supremacy  on  the  battlefield  is  highly  de- 
rable  but  not  always  decisive.  Although  United  States 
r  (and  sea)  power  in  Korea  was  virtually  unchal- 
nged,  the  numerically  greater  Red  armies,  while  hurt, 
ere  not  paralyzed  by  this  superiority. 

IR  advocates  explain  that  Korea  was  a  unique  situation. 
Indeed,  it  was  uniquely  in  our  favor— an  ideal  situa- 
Dn  in  which  to  bring  our  air  (and  sea)  power  to  bear, 
is  necessary  as  was  the  fine  air  and  naval  support,  the 
ct  remains  that  it  still  took  large  ground  forces  to  check 
ed  aggression  in  Korea. 

:  The  experience  in  Korea  confirmed  the  Army’s  un- 
laken  belief  that  a  well-led,  mobile,  hard-hitting  land 
rce,  equipped  with  the  latest  weapons  and  supported 
•/  superior  air  and  naval  forces,  can  handle  ordinary  land 
rces  of  much  greater  size  than  itself. 

However,  air  power  extremists  haven’t  shown  a  recip- 
cal  appreciation  of  the  Army’s  role  in  gaining  and 
aintaining  command  of  the  air. 

We  can  be  certain  that  the  Soviets  are  alive  to  the 
le  of  land  forces.  The  Soviets  doubtless  are  restrained 
mewhat  by  America’s  superiority  in  producing  atomic 
eapons  and  aircraft.  But,  since  they  view  our  advantage 
so  as  a  principal  obstacle  to  their  plans  of  world  domi- 
ition,  the  Soviets  are  exerting  every  effort  to  overcome 
lr  superiority  if  such  it  is.  Methods  of  neutralizing  our 
omic  supremacy  and  stopping  our  strategic  bombers 
ust  be  occupying  the  time  of  Soviet  military  planners, 
ientists,  and  production  specialists.  Our  entire  outlook 
ust  be  governed  by  this:  The  Soviets  have  made  much 
ster  progress  than  expected  in  both  fields. 

We  cannot  be  sure  how  we  do  compare  in  nuclear  air 
>wer,  but  our  1948  complacency  is  somewhat  out  of 
te  today.  When  both  sides  have  enough  mass-destruc- 
)n  weapons  to  wage  atomic  war,  the  military  value  of 
ch  weapons  may  become  neutralized.  In  any  case,  the 
ammunists,  with  their  lesser  regard  for  life  and  their 
fge  populations,  may  be  better  prepared  to  absorb  the 
sses  of  such  a  war  than  the  West.  Nevertheless,  the 
nited  States  has  no  choice  but  to  invest  heavily  in  these 
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weapons.  Soldiers  will  agree  to  the  wisdom  of  our  nu¬ 
clear  program.  What  they  do  object  to  is  the  recurrent 
neglect  of  land  forces. 

At  the  end  of  World  War  II,  Moscow  perceived  and 
exploited  fully  the  West’s  greatest  weakness— the  absence 
of  adequate  armies.  So  the  Soviet  and  satellite  armies 
were  put  to  the  task  of  furthering  the  definite  political 
aims  of  Communism.  The  pattern  is  clear  in  Eastern 
Europe,  China  and  North  Korea.  If  Indochina  is  saved 
for  the  free  world  it  will  not  be  by  the  threat  of  “massive 
retaliation’’  but  by  men  on  the  ground. 

A  reduction  in  NATO  land  forces,  especially  those  of 
the  United  States,  would  bring  joy  to  the  Kremlin.  The 
NATO  build-up  that  began  in  1950  was  a  serious  set¬ 
back  for  the  Communists.  The  Red  armies  in  Europe 
became  checkmated  to  a  degree  and  they  must  be  cfealt 
with  before  further  Soviet  aggression  can  succeed.,; 

It  is  significant  that  Soviet  effort  to  duplicate  the  Amer¬ 
ican  atomic  potential  is  not  being  made  at  the  expense 
of  Communist  land  forces. 

THE  relationship  between  armies  and  nuclear  weapons 
■  can  be  put  in  this  way:  Will  Soviet  armies  be  stopped 
if  the  Linked  States  and  Soviet  Russia  fight  a  duel  with 
nuclear  bombs,  homeland  to  homeland?  Nuclear  weap¬ 
ons  cannot  stop  armies  in  the  field  unless  those  armies  are 
made  to  concentrate,  and  the  Red  armies  will  not  con¬ 
centrate  unless  forced  to  by  sizable  Allied  armies. 

This  establishes  the  need  for  land  forces  in  modern 
war.  If  America’s  allies  could  provide  all  the  land  forces 
needed  to  check  Communist  land  power,  the  United 
States  could  properly  reduce  its  Army.  However,  this  is 
impossible  now  and  improbable  in  the  foreseeable  future. 

There  is  a  need  for  a  loud,  clear  call  for  adequate  land 
forces.  We  must  emphasize  the  Army’s  full  belief  in 
and  reliance  on  tactical  atomic  weapons  to  an  extent  un¬ 
precedented  in  the  history  of  new  weapons.  The  Army’s 
war  plans,  training  programs,  organizational  and  strategic 
concepts  all  provide  for  the  new  weapons.  The  Army  has 
placed  such  faith  in  these  weapons  that  it  is  staking  its 
part  of  the  future  security  of  the  LInited  States  on  them. 
When  the  LInited  States  Army  is  that  confident  in  weap¬ 
ons  which  have  never  been  tested  in  battle,  the  potentiali¬ 
ties  of  the  new  weapons  cannot  be  said  to  have  been 
neglected. 

Yet  Major  General  James  Gavin  has  written:  “The  ad¬ 
dition  of  atomic  weapons  of  catastrophic  possibilities  and 
an  increasing  degree  of  air  mobility  for  land  forces,  the 
shield— the  national  shield— on  the  field  of  battle  must  be 
incomparably  thicker,  tougher,  and  more  resilient.  .  .  . 
Forces  in  being  of  a  strength  considered  adequate  to 
delay  while  the  nation  mobilizes  in  terms  of  World  War 
II  yardsticks,  will  invite  disaster.  .  .  .  Since  the  USSR 
now  is  in  a  position  to  employ  tactical  atomic  weapons 
.  .  .  the  conclusion  is  inescapable  .  .  .  additional  land  and 
air  forces  will  be  needed.  .  .  .  There  appears  to  be  no 
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The  Army  must  evolve  a  dynamic  doctrine  that  will  win  public  support 


avoiding  this  conclusion,  however  unpleasant  it  is  to  our 
economists  and  politicians.” 

So  much  for  the  main  theme.  In  the  Atomic  Age, 
land  forces  seem  to  have  a  clearer  role  than  ever  before. 
If  anything  can  be  called  evident  in  these  confusing  days, 
the  purpose  of  the  United  States  Army  surely  emerges 
from  any  honest  inquiry. 

But  having  come  this  far,  what  next? 

THE  Army  requires  a  living  doctrine  on  which  its  own 
convictions  can  flourish  and  public  support  be  won. 
The  Army  needs  to  know  the  principles  on  which  it 
stands.  Let  us  attempt  to  outline  them. 

Flexible  Military  Structure.  The  United  States  must 
have  a  military  structure  capable  of  meeting  the  most 
likely  kind  of  emergency,  but  also  able  to  react  to  the 
unforeseeable.  It  should  be  designed  to  support  the  na¬ 
tional  objectives;  conversely,  it  should  be  such  as  not  to 
work  contrary  to  those  objectives.  U.S.  strategy  should 
aim  at  winning  peace  as  well  as  war.  In  any  case,  we 
cannot  risk  preparing  for  only  one  kind  of  war. 

Vital  Roles  for  Land,  Sea,  and  Air  Forces.  There 
are  certain  functions  in  war  which  only  an  army  can  per¬ 
form,  just  as  there  are  functions  which  only  an  air  force 
and  a  navy  can  perform.  Recognition  of  this  precept  is 
given  in  the  unification  of  the  services  and  in  the  fact  that 
all  three  services  today,  though  large,  have  missions  that 
tax  all  their  strength. 

Key  Role  of  Armies.  It  is  significant  that  every  major 
military  action  or  threat  to  world  peace  since  1945  has 
been  made  with  land  forces.  Unless  allied  land  power 
(which  means  the  continued  presence  of  U.S.  Army 
forces)  is  able  to  withstand  Communist  armies  on  the 
ground,  the  chances  of  mounting  an  effective  offensive 
are  slight.  The  West  must  have  enough  land  power  in 
being  at  the  start  of  a  war  to  prevent  defeat  at  the  outset. 
This  is  a  fundamental  presupposition  of  the  major 
political,  economic,  moral,  and  military  affiliations  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  as  represented  in  the  actions 
of  their  government. 

This  means  for  the  United  States  a  new  concept 
of  war.  For  the  first  time  in  our  history  we  must  have 
forces  in  being  at  the  outset  of  a  war.  We  can  no  longer 
count  on  having  time  to  mobilize.  It  is  this  change  in 
circumstances  that  Americans  find  hard  to  accept.  In 
Communist  thinking,  the  conflict  has  already  been 
joined.  The  warning  has  been  issued  repeatedly.  Like 
it  or  not,  the  United  States  must  be  ready  to  fight  at  any 
and  all  times.  This  means  an  Army  of  respectable  size, 
fully  prepared.  We  cannot  risk  the  future  devoid  of  a 
sizable  army  in  being.  This  is  the  true  “new  look.” 

The  land  battle,  along  with  the  air  and  sea  battles,  is 
an  integral  part  of  the  effort  to  gain  command  of  the 
land,  sea,  and  air  in  decisive  areas.  The  timing  or  priority 
of  any  phase  or  campaign  of  a  future  war  depends  too 
much  on  the  circumstances  to  be  predicted.  There  is  no 
such  thing  as  separate  land-,  sea-,  or  air-phases.  The 


initial  loss  of  the  battle  on  land  in  anv  decisive  area  o 
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conflict  could  well  contribute  to  our  defeat  in  the  air  o 
at  sea;  the  reverse  is  also  true.  If  we  lose  in  the  air  or  se, 
we  mav  be  defeated  on  the  ground.  Further,  the  lam 
forces  must  be  of  such  strength  and  so  disposed  as  t< 
ensure  that  the  political  objectives  of  the  nation  are  no 
lost  in  the  initial  phases  of  war.  Political  aims,  whethe 
thev  can  be  attained  short  of  war  or  whether  they  mus 
be  fought  for,  cannot  be  reached  without  land  forces 
And  if  we  lose  our  political  objectives,  there  can  be  m 
point  in  fighting  at  all! 

THE  responsibilitv  for  raising  and  maintaining  armie 
lies  with  the  Congress  and  ultimately  with  the  people 
And  while  the  American  people  have  shown  that  the 
will  support  all  measures  required  to  insure  the  nation' 
safety,  thev  are  insufficiently  aware  of  the  essential  role  o 
land  forces.  Llnless  the  Army  presents  facts  and  recon- 
mendations  to  the  people,  it  is,  in  effect,  usurping  th 
people’s  right  to  decide  for  themselves.  It  can  be  expecte' 
that  the  civilian  officials  of  the  government  will  respec 
the  Army’s  non-political  nature  and  permit  professiona 
ly  determined  military  judgments  and  requirements  to  b 
stated.  The  Army  has  no  right  to  bow  to  expediency;  i 
must  present  its  case. 

A  major  reason  for  the  Army’s  ineffectiveness  in  gair 
ing  public  support  is  a  reluctance  to  take  a  firm  stan 
on  controversial  subjects.  Inevitably  there  crop  up  di 
ferences  of  opinion  on  the  best  way  to  prevent  or  wi 
wars.  Inescapably,  there  arise  controversies -over  whic 
service  is  best  qualified  to  do  this  or  that  function.  Cor 
troversy  of  itself  is  not  reprehensible;  only  when  unfai 
accusatory,  and  dishonest  methods  are  used  to  settle 
should  controversy  be  prohibited.  The  very  definitio 
of  unification  automatically  makes  the  Army  an  inte 
ested  party  to  almost  any  inter-service  difference  of  opii 
ion.  Admirable  as  it  may  be  to  avoid  “scraps,”  by  remaii 
ing  aloof  the  Army  denies  the  nation  the  benefit  of  th 
land-force  viewpoint.  A  negative  attitude  on  contrr 
versies  may  well  suggest  that  the  Army  is  equivocal  an 
spineless.  Can  the  Army’s  conciliatory  position  on  unified 
tion  disputes  be  shown  to  have  improved  public  opinio 
of  the  Army?  The  record  is  emphatic!  When  contn 
versv  revolves  around  issues  vital  to  the  nation  and  th 
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Armv,  the  spokesmen  for  land  power  must  not  remai 
silent. 

Our  national  strategy7  must  have  public  approval  an 
confidence;  the  size,  composition  and  roles  of  our  arme 
forces  must  be  substantially  acceptable  to  the  people. 

The  issues  brought  out  in  the  so-called  inter-servu 
quarrels  usually  are  not  matters  that  the  military  depar 
ments  alone  should  decide  upon.  They  are  of  such  gr& 
importance  that  the  people  and  their  elected  represent 
tives  have  the  duty  to  participate  in  determining  them. 

The  Armv  must  henceforth  stand  up  and  clearly  spet 
its  piece.  Others  will  judge  it;  but  only  the  Army  ca 
makes  its  own  case. 
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COMBAT  FORCES  JOURNO 


Reserves  in  Atomic  Warfare 
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The  reserve  force  is  to  be  found  in  every  infantry  and 
armored  combat  unit  from  company  through  division  and 

in  all  combat  formations  above  the  division.  Fairlv  ob- 
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viously,  the  reserve  exists  to  exploit  offensive  successes, 
to  shore  up  defensive  reserves,  and  to  make  it  possible 
to  give  rest  and  revitalization  to  troops  who  have  ex¬ 
pended  their  energies  and  resources.  These  purposes 
seem  to  remain  unshaken  by  the  impact  of  atomic  action. 
It  is  also  significant  that  only  recently  the  rifle  company’s 
“support’  platoon  changed  its  identity  to  “reserve’  pla¬ 
toon,  with  the  result  that  it  is  to  be  viewed  as  a  dynamic, 
flexible  element  in  contrast  to  its  traditional  role  of  a 
static,  fixed  force. 

RESERVES  in  the  battalion  and  on  up  through  the 
division  have  ideally  been  at  about  a  third  or  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  the  troop  strength  at  each  echelon.  As  often  as 
not,  reserves  at  these  levels  have  been  nonexistent  or 
nearly  so.  In  older  wars  of  the  20th  century,  the  number 
of  divisions  in  corps,  army,  army  group  and  theater  re¬ 
serves  tended  to  approximate  a  third  of  the  total  number 
of  divisions  situated  in  the  theater.  But  in  World  War 
II,  the  pattern  differed  sharply.  The  European  Theater 
of  Operations  luxuriated  in  the  few  instances  when  it 
could  lay  claim  to  as  much  as  ten  per  cent  of  its  divisions 
being  in  strategic  reserve.  Corps  and  field  armies  were  fre¬ 
quently  fully  committed.  Reserves  of  divisions  frequently 
doubled  in  harness  by  being  counted  as  both  division 
and  corps  reserve.  This  diminution  of  the  reserve  princi¬ 
ple  resulted  in  a  very  delicate  balance  which  fortunately 
never  became  unseated.  Perhaps  the  Western  Allies’ 
heavy  preponderance  of  air  strength  served  to  relax  the 
traditional  need  for  ground  force  reserves.  The  unknown 
factors  in  this  equation  defy  a  mathematical  solution. 
However,  the  total  result  was  quite  apparent.  Strangely, 
the  poverty  of  ground  forces  seemed  to  force  the  West¬ 
ern  Allies  to  a  strategy  of  continuous  attack,  for  they  were 
too  weak  to  indulge  in  a  deliberate  intentional  defense. 
Some  general  once  said,  “I  am  not  strong  enough  to  de¬ 
fend,  therefore  I  must  attack.'  Clausewitz  also  called  the 
defense  the  stronger  form  of  warfare. 

The  paucity  of  Western  Allies’  ground  reserves  in  the 
Second  World  War,  and  the  partial  fulfillment  of  the 
reserve  role  by  air  forces  did  not  eliminate  the  need  for 
these  missing  reserves.  This  was  most  clearly  and  alarm¬ 
ingly  demonstrated  when  Field  Marshal  Von  Rundstedt 
launched  the  Battle  of  the  Bulge.  Theater  reserves 
rushed  to  the  battle,  but  these  divisions  were  far  too  few 
for  the  task.  Then,  General  Patton’s  Third  Army  per¬ 
formed  a  most  remarkable  movement.  Within  four  days, 
six  divisions  of  Third  Army  vacated  their  positions  in 
which  they  had  been  in  close  engagement  with  German 
forces,  and  moved  distances  of  as  much  as  100  miles, 
into  action  against  the  penetration.  Third  Army  and  its 
southern  neighbor,  Seventh  Army,  thinned  out  their 
forces,  almost  all  of  which  were  in  active  contact  with 
the  German  armies,  and  in  a  general  sliding  movement 
to  the  north  reorganized  a  continuous  but  greatly  weak¬ 
ened  front  in  Alsace  and  Lorraine.  Third  Army’s  six 
divisions  had  become  in  fact  Theater  reserves.  Because 
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of  the  flexibility  of  the  several  army  commanders  an 
the  motorized  and  mechanized  mobility  of  their  troop: 
units  already  committed  in  the  front  lines  became  The; 
ter  reserves  and  quickly  intervened  to  save  a  situatio 
which  otherwise  could  have  been  catastrophic.  Perhaj- 
this  action  was  the  primitive  origin  of  what  may  becom 
the  pattern  of  reserve  forces  in  atomic  warfare.  It  is  ej 
tremely  significant,  and  the  principles  involved  wi 
receive  further  attention  later  in  this  examination. 

Reserves  in  atomic  warfare  retain  their  traditional  pu: 
poses;  however,  the  characteristics  of  atomic  missiles  ir 
troduce  certain  changes  of  reserve  forces’  locations  an 
missions.  Both  in  attack  and  in  defense,  reserves  hav 
been  nominated  as  profitable  atomic  targets.  Attractm 
ness  as  an  atomic  target  will  depend  on  the  location  an 
the  formation  of  a  particular  reserve  force.  The  economic 
of  atomic  warfare  are  still  somewhat  intangible,  so  mea 
urement  of  the  results  of  atomic  attacks  against  groun 
force  reserves,  in  relation  to  the  resources  expended  i 
the  fabrication  of  the  missile,  is  not  too  meaningfu 
Tactical  advantages  to  be  gained  by  atomic  eliminatio 
of  selected  reserve  forces  may  be  so  great  that  measun 
ment  again  cannot  be  expressed  in  specific  terms.  The* 
matters  must  still  fall  into  the  fields  of  leadership  an 
military  art.  Nevertheless,  a  local  reserve  of  infantry  ba 
talion  strength  would  seem  to  be  a  profitable  atom 
target  if  it  is  in  position  to  exercise  decisive  influence  o 
an  action  of  importance,  and  if  it  is  so  disposed  that  a 
atomic  missile  could  destroy  or  incapacitate  the  battalioi 
Reserve  battalions  of  front-line  regiments  have,  in  tb 
past,  almost  habitually  been  located  so  as  best  to  a> 
ticipate  the  ground  action,  and  have  been  disposed  in 
battalion  mass  for  ease  of  communications,  control  an 
battlefield  administration.  This  tendency  is  probably 
carry-over  from  older  times,  for  modern  communication 
and  motor  transport  have  long  since  erased  the  need  fd 
compact  reserve  formations.  In  fact,  even  aside  froi 
atomic  considerations,  how  much  better  a  front  line  reg 
ment  is  prepared  to  handle  local  reverses  if  its  reser\> 
battalion  is  disposed  laterally  in  company  masses!  In  th 
case,  no  matter  where  the  point  of  enemy  penetration  ( 
envelopment,  the  regiment  has  a  force  (reinforced  cor 
pany)  reasonably  close  to  the  threat  and  capable  of  actir 
as  a  blocking  force  while  the  remainder  of  the  reserv 
battalion  is  hastened  to  the  scene  to  complete  the  mission 

There  is  also  an  additional  advantage  in  time  and  spac 
in  that,  being  disposed  laterally  in  company  masses,  tF 
battalion  is  virtually  already  in  a  dispersed  column  form 
tion  which  can  start  moving  in  any  desired  directic 
simultaneously  by  company ,  whereas  a  battalion  in 
compact  formation  must  uncoil  and  the  movement  do<' 
not  start  until  its  slowest  company  is  ready.  Figure  1  dii 
grams  the  regimental  atomic  and  traditional  formation 

THE  same  principles  and  time  and  space  factors  note 
above  apply  in  the  case  of  the  infantry  regiment  i 
reserve,  whether  it  is  backing  up  the  front  line  or  is  pa 
of  a  division  which  is  itself  in  reserve.  The  infant] 
regiment,  by  being  dispersed  in  battalion  masses  behin 
the  front  line,  can  quickly  bring  the  weight  of  a  full  i) 
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ntry  battalion  to  bear  at  any  part  of  the  front  or  of  the 
ittle  position  while  the  remaining  two  battalions  are 
at  in  motion  to  perform  their  assigned  missions.  Com¬ 
mies  within  these  battalions  achieve  the  same  readiness 
id  tactical  advantages  as  outlined  above  for  the  regi- 
ental  reserve  battalion  if  they  are  in  company  masses. 
These  formations  are  not  intended  to  resemble  in  any 
ay  the  pre-World  War  II  “Battalion  Reserve  Line”  and 
legimental  Reserve  Line.”  Those  were  static  in  con- 
pt  whereas  these  formations  possess  mobility  and  readi¬ 
es.  Figure  2  shows  divisional  atomic  and  traditional 
rmations. 

Masses  smaller  than  company  size  are  not  suggested, 
r  the  company  in  battle  is  truly  the  smallest  unit  which 
ntains  within  itself  most  of  the  means  for  providing 
day-to-day  needs. 

The  advantages  cited  above  for  the  dispersion  of  local 
■serves  have  been  viewed  with  regard  to  normal  as  well 
to  atomic  effects.  The  vulnerability  of  reserves  to  atom- 
attack  compels  dispersion  which  compounds  the  ad- 
ntages  inherent  in  the  dispersed  form  in  reserve  forces. 

HEATER  reserves  have,  in  previous  wars,  been  lo¬ 
oted  with  regard  to  strategic  threats  and  so  that  the 
nited  mobility  of  foot  and  horse  elements  could  match 
e  calls  made  upon  them.  Also  extended  supply  lines 
abably  influenced  the  selection  of  theater  reserve  lo¬ 
tions.  These  locations  were  apt  to  be  central  and  very 
ep.  These  older  wars  were  sometimes  characterized  by 
3  absence  of  the  continuous  front  which  appeared 
World  Wars  I  and  II.  Deep  central  reserves  were 
srefore  a  strategic  necessity. 

In  future  wars,  the  creation  and  maintenance  of  a 
ntinuous  front  promises  to  be  a  normal  and  primary 
jective  of  a  prudent  theater  commander.  Mobile  re- 
ves  can  achieve  their  missions  equally  as  well  by  lateral 
)vements  parallel  to  the  front  from  positions  close  up, 
they  can  from  central  positions  deep  in  the  rear.  If  the 
sater,  army  group  and  field  army  commanders  have 
essed  well,  their  reserves  can  be  placed  close  to  those 
rts  of  the  front  which  are  most  critical.  At  the  same 


time,  motorized  mobility  will  allow  these  forward  reserves 
to  speed  to  unanticipated  distant  situations,  much  in  the 
manner  of  Third  Army’s  rush  to  the  Battle  of  the  Bulge. 

An  enemy  airborne  capability  will  require  the  reten¬ 
tion  of  some  deep  reserves. 

The  user  of  atomic  missiles  will,  no  doubt,  select  his 
tactical  objectives  and  areas  of  decisive  action  as  guided 
by  existing  principles  of  war.  His  atomic  missiles  may 
be  used  to  pierce  the  enemy  lines,  or  to  eliminate  the 
reserves  which  are  capable  of  intervening  in  the  area  of 
decisive  action  or,  if  he  is  well  endowed  atomically,  for 
both  courses  of  action,  separately  or  together. 

In  the  atomic  attack,  the  attacker  will  likely  ready  his 
exploitation  forces  to  rush  into  the  vacuum  created  by 
atomic  penetration  of  the  lines.  If  his  atomic  attack  was 
aimed  at  the  local  reserves,  with  ground  forces  making  a 
penetration  of  the  front  lines,  exploitation  forces  will 
similarly  be  prepared  to  advance  in  conjunction  with  the 
atomic  blow  at  the  local  reserves.  In  the  attackers  case, 
the  key  will  be  the  readiness  of  mobile  exploitation  forces 
(whether  airborne,  helicoptered,  armored  or  motorized 
or  a  combination  of  these)  and  precise  timing  of  the 
atomic  blow  to  permit  exploitation  when  the  situation  is 
most  ready. 

The  defender  must  be  so  deployed  and  prepared  that 
his  reserves  are  not  destroyed  by  the  atomic  attack;  or,  if 
key  reserves  are  destroyed,  that  other  forces  can  quickly 
intervene  and  carry  on  the  mission  of  the  destroyed  re¬ 
serves.  At  the  same  time,  the  defender’s  own  atomic 
means  will  be  geared  to  a  counter-move  against  the  at¬ 
tacker’s  reserves  which  will  have  been  assembled  to  ex¬ 
ploit  the  attack.  In  both  cases,  rapid  and  sound  intelli¬ 
gence  media  are  obvious  requisites,  and  flexibility  and 
rapidity  of  delivery  of  atomic  missiles  will  be  decisive. 

Reserves  of  the  defending  forces  must,  then,  be  located 
close  to  the  front  so  that  those  reserves  which  may  have 
been  eliminated  by  atomic  blasts  can  be  quickly  replaced 
by  lateral  movement  of  mobile  reserves  of  adjacent  units 
—as  in  the  case,  again,  of  Third  Army’s  action  in  the 
Battle  of  the  Bulge.  This  points  to  an  added  mission  for 
every  front-line  or  local  reserve  force— that  of  specifically 
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being  prepared  and  mobilized  to  replace  the  reserves  of 
adjacent  divisions  and  corps.  The  reserves  of  field  armies 
and  higher  echelons  will,  as  always,  be  prepared  for  any 
emergency  in  their  respective  areas  or  sector,  but  they 
must,  like  the  local  reserves,  be  prepared  and  mobilized 
for  instant  maneuver  to  restore  the  situation  where  mass 
atomic  attacks  may  have  wiped  out  the  local  reserves  of 
sizeable  portions  of  the  front. 

IN  the  defense,  frontages  and  depths  of  battle  positions 
will  usually  be  of  such  generous  proportions  that  no 
unusual  difficulties  will  be  found  in  situating  reserves  so 
that  congested  and  inviting  targets  are  not  created.  How¬ 
ever,  in  the  attack,  there  exists  a  common  impulse  for 
all  supporting  troops  and  local  reserves  to  crowd  the 
battle  position.  Commanders  of  these  elements  strive 
commendably  to  offer  and  to  accomplish  the  most  rapid 
service  possible.  Reinforcing  artillery  units,  as  well  as 
those  belonging  to  the  attacking  divisions,  are  compelled 
to  seek  positions  quite  close  to  the  front  in  order  to  sup¬ 
port  the  attack  to  the  limits  of  their  maximum  range. 
Impetus  of  the  attack  will  depend,  in  part,  on  continuing 
close  follow-up  by  these  same  artillery  units.  Reserves 
which  have  been  charged  with  exploitation  or  relief 
missions  must  similarly  crowd  the  area  close  to  the  front 
so  as  to  be  able  to  execute  their  respective  missions  on 
short  notice,  and  without  delay  or  loss  of  time.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  straining  of  all  these  units  against  the  front, 
the  width  of  this  front  must  necessarily  be  considerably 
less  than  that  of  a  defensive  front  in  order  to  bring  to 
bear  the  preponderance  of  force  necessary  to  overcome 
the  enemy  resistance.  Something  must  give— the  contents 
exceed  the  capacity  of  the  package!  The  only  flexible 
dimensions  in  the  problem  appear  to  be  time  and  the 
depth  of  corps  and  division  zones.  Conventional  depths 
of  zone  used  in  World  War  II  and  in  the  pattern  of  ma¬ 
neuvers  in  1953  simply  cannot  be  followed  or  used  as 
guides  in  atomic  warfare.  The  rear  boundaries  of  corps 
and  divisions  must  move  farther  to  the  rear  to  provide 
room  for  tolerable  troop  densities.  The  additional  rear¬ 
ward  spaces  thus  provided  must  become  the  reservation 


of  service  units  of  the  corps  and  divisions.  The  mon 
forward  areas  vacated  or  made  available  by  the  relocatior 
of  service  troops  will  provide  living  and  operating  roon 
to  local  reserves  and  to  supporting  artillery  units. 

The  dimensions  of  the  areas  required  to  provide  living 
and  operating  room  to  attacking  infantry  and  armor,  t< 
artillery  and  to  service-support  types  can  be  determined 
The  factors  will  vary  according  to  the  terrain,  the  force 
involved  and  the  estimates  of  enemy  atomic  capabilities 
Somewhere  the  decision  must  be  made.  Army  units  par 
ticipating  will  usually  be  assigned  to  the  corps.  Unit 
reinforcing  the  divisions  will  come  from  the  corps,  am 
other  corps  units  will  perform  corps  missions  in  the  divi 
sional  areas.  It  seems  clear,  then,  that  the  corps  com 
mander  must  compute  the  requirements  for  space  in  tb 
divisional  areas  and  must  locate  the  divisional  rear  bound 
aries  sufficiently  deep  to  avoid  congestion  at  the  front 
At  the  same  time,  he  must  coordinate  precisely  th 
movements  of  corps  units  whose  missions  require  then 
to  operate  in  the  divisional  areas.  The  resulting  tren< 
toward  division  rear  boundaries  farther  to  the  rear  migh 
cause  congestion  in  the  area  between  division  and  corp 
rear  boundaries  unless  the  held  army  headquarters  al 
lows  its  corps  latitude  in  establishing  corps  rear  bound 
aries.  The  same  degree  of  latitude  will  be  necessary  ii 
the  case  of  held  army  rear  boundaries,  although  thes 
are  usually  so  far  to  the  rear  that  atomic  consideration' 
will  probably  not  affect  them. 

AT  this  point,  some  of  us  may  wonder  at  the  different 
between  this  concept  of  the  organization  of  a  fronn 
and  the  concept  of  a  deployment  of  troops  wherein 
perimeter  or  stronghold  is  formed,  securing  its  servid 
troops  and  installations  within  the  position.  This  discus 
sion  so  far  has  been  predicated  on  the  ability  to  creat1 
and  maintain  a  continuous  front.  In  event  that  the  cor* 
tinuous  front  collapses  or  is  seriously  penetrated,  troop 
must  be  capable  of  redeploying,  either  in  the  position  c 
at  a  new  location  after  withdrawal,  into  self-sustainin 
secure  strongholds. 

The  pattern  of  a  corps  in  action  in  atomic  warfare  & 
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Corps  Rear  Area 
Corps  Rear  Boundary 

FIGURE  3 


art  of  a  continuous  front  is  depicted  in  Figure  3.  Its 
gnificance  is  threefold.  The  first  is  the  elongation  of 
le  area  from  front-line  regiments  to  corps  rear  boundary 
-this  effect  is  not  measurable  in  the  diagram,  but  has  just 
,een  discussed  and  is  a  critical  factor  in  the  planning  at 
Drps  headquarters.  The  second  effect  is  the  specific 
umpartmentation  of  the  battle  position  as  a  preserve  for 
orps  and  divisional  combat  units;  the  division  rear  area 
)r  the  location  of  divisional  service  units;  and  the  corps 
?ar  area  for  corps  service  units  and  army  service  units 
rpporting  or  attached  to  the  corps.  The  third  effect  is 
le  form  of  deployment  of  the  four  divisions  of  the  corps, 
il  of  the  combat  units  of  the  corps  are  in  the  battle 
•osition.  The  two  center  divisions  are  disposed  in  normal 
wo  up  and  one  back”  formation.  The  two  flank  divi- 
ons  are  in  columns  of  regiments.  Essentially  the  two 
;ar  regiments  of  the  flank  divisions  form  the  corps  re- 
:rve.  In  event  of  atomic  attack  against  the  corps,  wheth- 
'  it  be  against  the  regiments  in  enemy  contact,  or  against 
le  regiments  in  rear,  there  is  a  regiment  nearby  which 
in  beat  the  enemy  to  the  hole  if  one  has  been  created 
i  the  front  line;  or  can  move  to  replace  another  rear 
giment  if  it  has  been  so  damaged  that  it  cannot  carry 
t  its  mission.  It  is  also  seen  that  each  flank  division  is 
ready  in  column  formation  prepared  to  move  as  a  divi- 
on  to  any  desired  point  of  action,  in  or  out  of  the  corps 
>ne.  This  move  can  be  initiated  at  once  by  the  rear 
giments  of  the  division.  Meanwhile  the  committed 
giment  of  the  division  is  relieved  by  the  neighboring 
vision  s  reserve  regiment,  or  a  part  of  it  so  as  to  retain 
division  reserve  in  the  neighboring  division.  In  atomic 
tack,  whether  the  corps  be  the  recipient  or  the  user, 
,ne  is  the  most  vital  factor  and  this  sort  of  disposition 
the  corps  provides  the  optimum  of  time.  Figure  3 
iows  a  type  corps  deployed  for  atomic  action. 
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All  Infantry,  Artillery  and  Ar¬ 
mored  elements  of  the  Corps 
and  its  Divisions  in  this  area. 


All  Divisional  service  elements 
in  this  area. 


All  Corps  service  elements  in 
this  area. 


The  pattern  discussed  above  is  only  a  pattern,  and 
there  will  be  variations  to  suit  the  terrain  and  the  strength 
of  the  forces  in  attack  and  in  defense.  The  unchanging 
factors  will  be  the  location  of  corps  reserves  in  the  for¬ 
ward  areas,  and  organizational  arrangements  which  per¬ 
mit  rapid  entry  into  local  atomic  situations,  and  disen¬ 
gagement  of  divisions  for  action  elsewhere. 

The  typical  corps  deployment  shown  in  Figure  3  might 
be  thought  to  withhold  too  many  regiments  from  enemy 
contact  because  of  the  column  formation  of  the  flank 
divisions.  The  formation  shows  only  six  of  twelve  regi¬ 
ments  with  enemy  contact.  In  conventional  deployment 
of  the  corps,  it  would  be  expected  that  the  corps  would 
place  one  of  its  four  divisions  in  a  relatively  deep  central 
reserve  position.  If  the  three-line  divisions  deploy  con¬ 
ventionally,  there  will  result  six  regiments  on  the  line, 
which  of  course  is  the  same  front-line  strength  as  in  this 
atomic  deployment  of  the  corps. 

ITOMIC  action  in  ground  warfare,  as  it  has  been  dis- 
■■  cussed  here,  promises  to  require  some  sharp  changes 
in  functional  thinking  of  field  commanders.  At  present, 
decisions  regarding  the  use  of  atomic  missiles  themselves 
tend  to  be  vested  in  corps  and  higher  commanders.  No 
strong  reasons  for  downgrading  these  decisions  to  division 
level  are  apparent.  However,  the  deployment  of  divi¬ 
sional  elements  has  traditionally  been  a  responsibility  of 
the  division  commander— and  division  commanders  may 
not  look  kindly  on  what  they  could  regard  as  a  corps  in¬ 
trusion  into  division  responsibilities.  The  maxim,  'give 
the  commander  the  mission  and  the  means  and  let  him 
determine  how  he  will  accomplish  his  mission,”  will  not 
survive  in  atomic  war.  Corps  commanders  will  neces¬ 
sarily  find  themselves  charged  with  greater  intimacy  in 
the  direction  of  operations  of  their  divisions. 
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Moltke’s  annotation  of 
Jomini’s  theory  fits  today’s 
situation: 

The  power  and  velocity 
of  the  new  weapons  gives 
the  exterior  position  of  the 
free  world  an  opportunity 
to  encircle  the  inner  position 
of  the  Communist  world 


COLONEL  JOHN  L.  POWERS,  Infan¬ 
try,  presently  a  student  at  the  Army 
War  College,  is  a  1937  graduate 
of  the  Military  Academy. 
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dE  position  on  the  earth's  surface  of  the  two  conflicting 
vorlds— free  and  slave— is  of  vital  interest  to  all  soldiers. 
:rtainly  a  consideration  of  the  spatial  relationship  of  the 
o  in  terms  of  the  more  powerful  and  faster  weapons  that 
ve  emerged  is  of  first  importance.  More  specifically  this 
juires  giving  thought  to  the  question  of  whether  the 
sory  of  interior  lines  retains  the  validity  advanced  by 
mini. 

The  Communist  world  covers  about  one-third  of  the  earth's 
id  surface,  is  fairly  compact  and  centrally  located  in  rela- 
m  to  the  bulk  of  the  land  areas  of  the  earth.  It  is  poorly 
uated  to  control  the  seas  and  the  air. 

The  free  world  covers  about  two-thirds  of  the  earth’s  land 
rface,  is  widely  distributed  and  dependent  upon  the  seas 
:  communication  between  its  parts.  It  is  favorably  situated 
control  the  seas  and  the  air. 

In  short,  the  Communist  world  is  an  interior  position  and 
2  free  world  an  exterior  position. 

This  leads  naturally  to  a  consideration  of  the  theory  of 
terior  lines.  The  chief  exponent  of  that  theory  was 
mini,  who  wrote:  “An  army  whose  lines  are  interior  and 
iser  together  than  those  of  the  enemy  can  by  a  strategic 
ivement  overwhelm  the  enemv  forces  one  after  the  other 
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by  reuniting  alternately  the  mass  of  its  forces. ”  Clausewitz, 
although  admitting  that  the  theory  was  based  “on  the  truth 
that  the  engagement  is  the  only  effectual  means  in  war’ 
nevertheless  rejected  it  as  “another  instance  of  one-sided 
theory  which  was  never  able  to  govern  real  life.’’ 

The  Prussian  campaign  against  Austria  in  1866,  directed 
by  Moltke,  demonstrated  rather  decisively  that  the  advantage 
of  interior  lines  was  only  of  relative  significance.  Moltke’s 
words  on  the  subject  were:  “The  unquestionable  advantages 
of  the  inner  line  of  operations  are  valid  only  as  long  as  you 
retain  enough  space  to  advance  against  one  enemy  by  a  num¬ 
ber  of  marches,  thus  gaining  time  to  beat  and  to  pursue 
him,  and  then  to  turn  against  the  other  who  is  in  the  mean¬ 
time  merely  watched.  If  this  space,  however,  is  narrowed 
down  to  the  extent  that  you  cannot  attack  one  enemy  with¬ 
out  running  the  risk  of  meeting  the  other  who  attacks  you 
from  the  flank  or  rear,  then  the  strategic  advantage  of  the 
inner  line  of  operations  turns  into  the  tactical  disadvantage 
of  encirclement  during  the  battle." 

THIS  statement  deserves  close  examination.  First,  it  indi¬ 
cates  a  belief  that  the  inner  line  of  operations  constitutes  a 
strategic  advantage  for  the  force  employing  them,  but  only 
when  there  is  sufficient  space  to  permit  the  defeat  and  pur¬ 
suit  of  one  enemy  force  without  thereby  creating  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  another  enemy  force  to  attack  the  flank  or  rear. 
Secondly,  it  points  out  that  if  the  space  is  insufficient  and 
thereby  permits  an  attack  on  the  flanks  or  rear,  the  strategic 
advantage  not  only  disappears,  but  is  immediately  replaced 
by  the  severe  tactical  disadvantage  of  encirclement. 

This  means  that  at  some  stage  the  force  operating  on  in¬ 
terior  lines  is  subject  abruptly  to  transition  from  being  at  an 
advantage  to  being  at  a  disadvantage. 

The  question  becomes:  what  conditions  effect  this  transi¬ 
tion?  The  answer  is:  when  the  force  employing  interior  lines 
cannot  move  to  attack  an  enemy  force  without  risking  an 
attack  on  its  flanks  or  rear  by  another  enemy  force. 

The  views  of  Jomini  and  Clausewitz  on  this  question  were 
conditioned  by  the  speed  of  a  man  on  foot  or  a  horse. 
Moltke’s  included  the  speed  of  a  railway.  Likewise  the  ob¬ 
servations  of  all  three  were  conditioned  to  the  limited  artillery 
range  of  their  day  and  the  speed  and  destructive  ability  of 
nineteenth  century  cavalry.  Air  power  was  unknown;  so  was 
the  land  power  moved  by  motor  vehicles.  So  also  were  nu¬ 
clear,  chemical,  biological,  and  radiological  weapons.  But 
these  facts  do  not  alter  the  essential  validity  of  the  views 
held  by  Clausewitz  and  Moltke. 

RATHER,  the  effect  of  these  new  machines  and  weapons  is 
the  extreme  shrinkage  of  time  and  space  factors  and  an 
enormous  increase  in  destructive  power.  In  short,  the  in¬ 
terior  position  held  by  the  Communist  world  has  been 
transformed  by  our  new  weapons  from  one  of  strategic  advan¬ 
tage  of  interior  lines  to  a  disadvantageous  position  of  tactical 
encirclement. 

While  it  is  granted  that  the  concept  of  an  area  roughly 
6000  miles  by  2000  miles  being  tactically  encircled  may  be 
difficult  to  grasp,  the  essential  factor  is  present  for  modern 
sea  and  air  power. 

The  Communist  world  is  open  to  tactical  encirclement  by 
an  attack  on  its  flank  or  rear. 
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THIS  article  is  taken  from  one 
of  the  most  important  and 
valuable  books  the  Combat 
Forces  Press  has  ever  published. 

Combat  Actions  in  Korea ,  a 
book  that  tells  the  details  of 
twenty  separate  small-unit  bat¬ 
tles  of  infantry,  artillery  and 
armor  outfits  of  the  Eighth 
Army,  is  a  worthy  companion 
to  Infantry  in  Battle ,  the  most 
famous  small-unit  action  book 
ever  published. 

Combat  Actions  in  Korea  was 
conceived  by  Major  General 
Orlando  Ward  when  he  was 
Chief  of  the  Office  of  Military 
History,  Department  of  the 
Army.  Many  Army  historians 
participated  in  the  collection 
and  writing  of  the  book  but 
the  principal  participant  was 
Captain  Russell  A.  Gugeler, 
Artillery. 

Each  chapter  of  the  book  is 
concluded  with  a  discussion  that 
analyzes  the  action,  points  out 
errors  of  omission  and  com¬ 
mission,  and  emphasizes  the  les¬ 
sons  that  are  in  the  action.  The 
discussion  that  follows  the 
chapter  used  here  was  written 
for  the  Office  of  Military  His¬ 
tory  by  Lieutenant  Nicholas  A. 
Canzona  of  the  U.S.  Marine 
Corps. 

The  announcement  of  the 
book’s  publication  appears  on 
the  back  cover  of  this  issue. 


CAPTAIN  RUSSELL  A.  GUGELER 


THE  first  break  in  the  Naktong  defense 
line  at  the  central  sector  of  the  Pusan 
perimeter  occurred  during  the  early 
morning  of  6  August  1950  when  an  esti¬ 
mated  one  thousand  enemy  troops 
crossed  the  Naktong  River  and  pene¬ 
trated  the  zone  of  the  34th  Infantry, 
24th  Infantry  Division.  The  regimental 
commander  immediately  committed  his 
reserve  and  counterattacked,  but  the 
North  Koreans  clung  to  their  bridgehead 
on  the  east  side  of  the  river.  During  the 
night  the  enemy  moved  sufficient  forces 
across  the  Naktong  to  replace  their  losses 
and  increase  their  strength.  When  the 
division  commander,  Maj.  Gen.  John  H. 


Church,  learned  that  the  enemy  hi 
crossed  the  last  good  natural  barrier  i 
southern  Korea,  he  committed  his  ; 
serve,  the  19th  Infantry,  in  an  effort : 
drive  the  enemy  back  across  the  riv. 
During  the  next  few  days  Gene! 
Church  attacked  with  all  the  troops  ? 
could  muster  from  his  own  und  ; 
strength  division  and  from  units  attach  1 
to  it  by  Eighth  Army.  The  North  I 
reans,  however,  continued  to  build  ' 
their  forces  east  of  the  Naktong. 

By  8  August,  North  Koreans,  totali; 
a  reinforced  regiment,  had  waded  t; 
river  and  pulled  raftloads  of  hea. 
equipment,  including  trucks,  across  w 1 
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m.  Two  days  later  they  appeared  to 
)e  two  regiments  in  strong  positions 
jt  of  the  Naktong.  Consolidating  all 
ops  in  the  southern  part  of  his  divi- 
ji  zone  under  the  command  of  Col. 
in  G.  Hill,  whose  9th  Infantry  Regi- 
nt,  2d  Infantry  Division,  was  attached 
the  24th  Division  to  help  restore  the 
ktong  line,  General  Church  ordered  a 
'interattack  on  11  August.  Task  Force 
l’s  attack  ran  squarely  into  strong 
'my  attacks  and  the  entire  operation 
!:  its  direction  and  impetus  in  the  re- 
iting  confusion.  With  communications 
king  much  of  the  time  and  enemy 
:es  scattered  throughout  a  large  area, 
-  regimental  commander  summed  up 
!  chaos  by  saying,  '‘There  are  dozens 
enemy  and  American  forces  all  over 
I  area,  and  they  are  all  surrounding 
h  other.”  During  this  period  of  grim 
1  abat,  a  desperate  effort  was  made  to 
'vent  collapse  of  the  Naktong  line, 
die  North  Koreans  fought  back  with 
ial  determination.  Task  Force  Hill, 
v  comprising  three  infantry  regi- 
1  nts,  launched  a  full-scale  attack  again 


on  14  August.  It  failed  once  more. 

General  Church  ordered  the  attack  to 
continue  at  0630,  15  August.  It  would 
commence  on  the  left  (south)  flank  of 
the  task  force  zone  where  the  1st  Bat¬ 
talion,  34th  Infantry,  was  to  lead  off  in  a 
column  of  companies.  The  battalion 
commander  chose  Company  A  to  lead 
the  attack. 

Eighth  Army  planned  maximum  artil¬ 
lery  support  and  gave  Task  Force  Hill 
priority  on  tactical  airplanes.  Early  that 
morning,  however,  it  began  to  rain,  and 
thick  clouds  alone  the  ridgelines  inter- 
fered  with  effective  operation  of  the 
planes. 

SOON  after  first  light  on  the  morning 
of  15  August,  the  commander  of 
Company  A  summoned  the  leader  of  the 
1st  Platoon,  Lt.  Melvin  D.  Schiller,  to 
whom  he  briefly  outlined  the  plan  of  at¬ 
tack.  Lieutenant  Schiller,  whose  platoon 
was  to  lead  the  company  column,  had 
time  only  to  take  his  squad  leaders  to 
high  ground  where  he  could  point  out  to 
them  the  objective  and  the  general  route 
to  be  followed.  The  1st  Battalion’s  ob¬ 
jective  was  a  ridgeline  a  mile  and  a  half 
long  and  approximately  four  hundred 


feet  higher  than  the  stream  and  the  rice 
paddies  at  the  ridge’s  base.  There  were 
several  separate  peaks  along  the  crest  of 
the  ridgeline. 

Followed  by  the  rest  of  Company  A, 
Lieutenant  Schiller’s  platoon  proceeded 
to  the  southeast  end  of  the  ridge,  took 
up  its  attack  formation,  waited  a  few 
minutes  until  the  end  of  a  fifteen-minute 
artillery  preparation,  and  then  started  up 
the  ridge  in  a  general  northwest  direc¬ 
tion.  Members  of  the  platoon,  knowing 
that  the  North  Koreans  had  repulsed  a 
similar  attack  that  Company  B  had  made 
two  days  before,  expected  trouble.  For 
about  a  quarter  of  the  distance,  however, 
the  platoon  moved  up  the  ridgeline  with¬ 
out  interference.  Then  two  enemy  ma¬ 
chine  guns,  firing  from  the  left,  forced 
the  platoon  to  the  ground.  When  this 
happened,  the  company  commander 
called  Lt.  Edward  L.  Shea  and  told  him 
to  take  his  2d  Platoon  through  the 
stalled  unit  and  continue  the  advance. 
Lieutenant  Shea  and  one  of  his  squad 
leaders  (SFC  Roy  E.  Collins)  exchanged 
dubious  glances.  Their  platoon  consisted 
of  9  inexperienced  men  and  24  replace¬ 
ments  who  had  joined  the  company 
three  days  before. 

Motioning  his  men  to  follow,  Lieuten- 

O 

ant  Shea  started  up  the  ridge. 
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“Let’s  take  a  look  at  it,”  he  said,  as  he 
strode  off  erectly.  As  he  neared  the  1st 
Platoon’s  position,  enemy  fire  forced  him 
to  the  ground.  He  crawled  up  beside 
Lieutenant  Schiller  who  was  lying  on  his 
stomach  behind  a  native  grave  mound 
which  was  about  four  feet  high,  four  feet 
in  diameter,  and  covered  with  neatly 
trimmed  grass.  Lieutenant  Schiller  was 
trying  to  locate  the  two  enemy  machine 
guns  that  were  holding  up  the  advance. 
He  and  Lieutenant  Shea  suspected  that 
the  guns  were  located  on  the  short  hill 
on  the  left  flank,  since  the  string  of 
enemy  bullets  seemed  to  cross  just  above 
the  grave.  Just  as  the  two  platoon  lead¬ 
ers  reached  this  conclusion,  a  bullet 
struck  Schiller’s  helmet.  It  cut  his  head, 
followed  the  curve  of  his  helmet,  passed 
through  his  shoulder,  and  emerged  to 
lodge  in  Shea’s  leg  just  above  the  knee. 
The  two  officers,  both  casualties,  im¬ 
mediately  directed  their  platoons  to  open 
fire  against  the  enemy  guns.  Friendly 
fire  caused  the  enemy  guns  to  suspend 
fire,  and  the  attack  moved  forward  along 
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the  ridge  top  with  the  company  com¬ 
mander,  Lt.  Albert  F.  Alfonso,  directing 
the  platoons. 

THE  two  platoons  worked  well  together, 
one  group  moving  forward  while  the 
other  fired  at  the  enemy  positions.  Mov¬ 
ing  steadily,  Company  A  soon  reached 
the  first  high  peak  at  the  southwestern 
end  of  the  ridgeline.  It  was  about  0830 
when  the  company  stopped  to  plan  for 
the  continuation  of  the  attack.  There 
were  freshly  dug  holes,  but  no  enemy 
in  the  area. 

Beyond  this  point  the  narrow  crest  of 
the  ridge  dipped  slightly  before  rising 
again  at  the  next  peak.  Formed  bv  a 
spur  ridge,  the  next  high  point  appeared 
to  be  a  rocky  cliff,  about  four  hundred 
yards  away,  which  lay  athwart  the  long 
ridgeline  and  the  direction  of  attack. 
Just  in  front  of  the  point  where  the  cliff 
joined  the  main  ridgeline,  there  was  a 
depression,  or  saddle.  During  the  few 
minutes  that  the  company  spent  prepar¬ 
ing  to  continue  the  attack,  several  of  the 


men  observed  enemy  soldiers  movii 
near  the  saddle.  On  the  previous  da 
members  of  Company  A  had  seen  z 
enemy  machine  gun  firing  from  the  tc 
of  the  rocky  cliff. 

Lieutenant  Alfonso  pointed  out  th 
saddle  in  front  of  the  rocky  cliff  and  tol 
MSgt.  Willie  C.  Gibson  (now  leadir 
the  2d  Platoon)  to  secure  it.  Alfonso  th< 
lined  up  the  1st  Platoon  behind  an  ei| 
bankment  on  the  high  ground  and  ? 
signed  it  the  mission  of  firing  at  ar 
enemy  interference,  and  especially  1 
silence  the  enemy  machine  gun,  if 
fired.  Linder  the  protection  of  the  1 
Platoon’s  base  of  fire,  the  2d  Plato< 
would  dash  along  the  500-yard-loi 
ridge.  Once  the  2d  was  in  the  sadd 
the  3d  Platoon  would  follow  and  rei 
force  it. 

SERGEANT  GIBSON  lined  up  k 
four  squads  in  the  order  they  were  i> 
leave.  He  planned  to  follow  the  I 
Squad.  He  detailed  Sergeant  Collins  t 
the  end  of  the  line  to  make  certain  tH 
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very  man  in  the  platoon  moved  out. 
!pl.  Leo  M.  Brennen  (a  squad  leader 
'id  veteran  of  the  Pacific  War  who  had 
lined  the  company  three  days  before) 
raightened  and  partially  pulled  the  pin 
i  a  grenade  he  carried, 
i  “I’ll  be  the  first  to  go/’  Brennen  said. 
The  rest  of  you  guys  follow  me.” 
Brennen  jumped  over  the  embank- 
ent  and  started  running  toward  the 
>jective.  Sergeant  Collins  checked  his 
atch.  It  was  0845.  Three  other  men 
flowed  Brennen  at  fifteen-yard  inter- 
ils,  all  of  them  running  just  below  the 
est  of  the  ridge  since  enemy  guns  fired 
om  the  opposite,  or  southwest,  side  of 
e  ridge.  Just  after  the  fourth  man  left, 
e.  North  Koreans  fired  several  short 
irsts  from  the  machine  gun  on  the  rock 
iff,  hitting  two  men  from  the  1st  Pla- 
on,  one  in  the  eye  and  the  other  in  the 
;ck.  Both  were  killed  at  once. 

“After  that/  one  of  the  surviving  men 
id,  “it  was  just  like  jumping  into  ice 
ater.” 

But  the  rest  of  the  platoon  followed, 
ch  man  about  ten  or. fifteen  steps  be¬ 
nd  the  man  in  front.  No  one  was 
aunded  until  the  next  to  the  last  man 
Cpl.  Joseph  H.  Simoneau— rose  to  go. 
burst  from  the  North  Korean  gun 
uck  him  in  the  leg  and  shoulder.  He 
lied,  "I’m  hit!”  and  fell  back  toward 
■rgeant  Collins.  Collins  pulled  him 
ck,  called  the  medics,  and  then,  after 
►tifying  the  leader  of  the  3d  Platoon 
at  he  was  the  last  man  from  the  2d, 
mped  over  the  protective  hump  of  dirt 
d  ran. 

This  had  taken  no  longer  than  five 
mutes.  Sergeant  Collins  had  gone  only 
ew  steps  when  Corporal  Brennen,  the 
id  man,  reached  the  end  of  the  ridge, 
ter  running  the  entire  distance,  Bren- 
n  looked  over  the  low,  pinched  ridge 
oarating  him  from  the  enemy-occcu- 
ed  ground  and  saw  three  North  Ko¬ 
rns  sitting  around  their  machine  gun 
if  they  were  relaxing.  The  gun  was 
out  twenty  yards  in  front  of  him. 
iennen  had  one  grenade  ready  to  throw 
d  he  tossed  it.  As  he  did  this,  he 
ticed  movement  to  his  left  and  turned 
■see  another  enemy  light  machine  gun 
d  its  crew  nearer  than  the  first.  lie 
■~d  one  clip  from  his  rifle  at  them  at 
>2  same  time  the  machine  gun  fired  at 
u.  Corporal  Brennen  hit  both  enemy 
diers  manning  the  gun,  and  believed 
killed  them,  but  not  until  they  had 
ot  him  through  the  leg.  He  slid  down 
-  hill  a  short  distance  to  a  protected 
(‘a .  A  brief  period  of  noisy,  confused, 
d  furious  fighting  followed. 

As  the  members  of  the  2d  Platoon 


reached  the  saddle,  they  formed  a  firing 
line  along  their  side  of  the  litle  ridge. 
Lying  close  to  the  ground,  they  peered 
over  the  ridge  frequently  to  observe  and 
fire  at  the  enemy,  who  was  often  only  a 
few  yards  away.  Three  or  four  men  who 
became  casualties  within  a  few  minutes 
slid  down  the  slope  to  join  Corporal 
Brennen.  There,  Sergeant  Gibson  and  a 
medic  were  now  caring  for  the  wounded. 

Sergeant  Collins,  whom  Lieutenant 
Shea  had  appointed  second  in  command, 
reached  the  combat  area  a  few  minutes 
after  the  first  burst  of  activity  and  took 
over  the  direction  of  the  2d  Platoon.  Like 
Corporal  Brennen,  Sergeant  Collins  car¬ 
ried  a  grenade  with  the  cotter  pin 
straightened  and  the  ring  over  his  index 
finger  so  that  he  could  flip  out  the  pin 
quickly.  A  few  seconds  after  he  reached 
the  saddle  there  was  a  burst  of  fire  from 
an  enemy  burp  gun  on  the  left  flank. 
Collins  ran  back  toward  the  bank  on  the 
left  end  of  the  firing  line  and  looked 
over  the  ridge  just  as  a  North  Korean 
rose  to  fire  into  the  American  line.  Col¬ 
lins  dropped  his  grenade  on  the  enemy 
side  of  the  hill  and  jumped  to  one  side  as 
a  burst  from  the  burp  gun  dug  into  the 
ground  near  him.  His  grenade-burst 
threw  the  burp  gun  into  the  air,  and  as 
Collins  rose  to  look  over  the  ridgeline 
again,  another  North  Korean  picked  up 
the  gun  and  tried  to  reload  it.  Sergeant 
Collins  shot  him  with  his  rifle.  At  this 
moment  SFC  Regis  J.  Foley  of  the  3d 
Platoon  came  up  to  Collins. 


ACCORDING  to  the  plan,  the  3d  Pla¬ 
toon  was  to  follow  immediately  after 
the  2d  Platoon.  Sergeant  Foley,  the  first 
man  behind  Sergeant  Collins,  reached 
the  saddle,  but  the  next  man  mistakenly 
turned  into  another  narrow  area  about 
two  thirds  of  the  way  across.  Conse¬ 
quently,  the  entire  3d  Platoon  was  lost 
to  the  action  since  it  came  under  such 
heavy  enemy  fire  that  it  could  move 
neither  forward  nor  to  the  rear. 

“Foley,”  said  Sergeant  Collins,  “you 
watch  this  end  and  don’t  let  them  get  up 
here.” 

Collins  then  started  back  along  the 
line  of  riflemen  where  several  gaps  had 
occurred  as  men  became  casualties.  Some 
men  were  already  yelling  that  they  were 
out  of  ammunition,  even  though  each 
rifleman  had  carried  two  bandoleers  and 
a  full  belt  of  Ml  clips— a  total  of  176 
rounds.  Sergeant  Collins  knew  they 
would  need  help  to  win  the  battle  they 
had  started.  Unaware  that  the  3d  Pla¬ 
toon  had  gone  to  the  wrong  area  and  was 
now  pinned  down  by  heavy  enemy  fire, 
and  believing  that  it  would  soon  join 
him,  Collins  sent  a  runner  to  the  com¬ 
pany  commander  asking  for  more  help 
and  for  more  ammunition.  He  especially 
wanted  grenades,  which  were  easy  to  toss 
over  the' ridgeline.  While  he  waited  for 
word  from  the  company  commander,  he 
went  along  the  line,  taking  ammunition 
from  those  who  were  wounded  or  dead 
and  distributing  it  to  the  men  who  were 
effective.  By  this  time  most  of  the  men 
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in  the  platoons  were  calling  for  help, 
wanting  either  ammunition  or  medics. 
In  addition  to  the  close-in  fighting  that 
continued,  the  enemy  machine  gun  up 
on  the  rocky  cliff  had  turned  and  was 
firing  at  the  exposed  rear  of  the  2d  Pla¬ 
toon.  Fire  from  this  gun  varied  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  amount  of  fire  that  the  1st 
Platoon’s  base  of  fire  delivered  against 
it.  When  the  covering  fire  was  heavy, 
the  enemy  gun  was  quiet;  but  it  resumed 
firing  when  the  1st  Platoon  quit. 

IT  took  Sergeant  Collins’s  runner  eight 
minutes  to  make  his  round  trip.  He 
returned  with  a  note  from  Lieutenant 
Alfonso  which  read,  “Pull  out.” 

At  the  far  right  of  the  line,  Cpl.  Joseph 
J.  Sady  yelled  for  a  grenade.  ‘They’re 
pulling  up  a  machine  gun  here,”  he 
shouted. 


Collins  threw  Lieutenant  Alfonso’s 
note  down  and  took  a  grenade  to  Cor¬ 
poral  Sady  who  tossed  it  over  on  the 
enemy  gunners. 

“That  took  care  of  them,”  he  said. 

An  enemy  rifleman,  firing  from  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  ten  steps,  hit  Corporal  Sady  in 
the  head  and  killed  him.  The  next  man 
in  the  line  killed  the  North  Korean. 

Sergeant  Collins  worked  back  along 
the  line.  At  the  left  end  Sergeant  Foley, 
who  had  been  stationed  there  to  hold 
that  flank,  came  sliding  down  the  ridge 
bareheaded  and  bleeding.  He  had  been 
hit  by  a  split  bullet  that  had  apparently 
ricocheted  from  a  rock  and  had  cut  into 
his  head.  Collins  bandaged  him  and  told 
him  to  go  back  and  ask  the  company 
commander  for  more  help.  But  as  soon 
as  he  was  gone,  Sergeant  Collins  realized 
that  because  his  ammunition  was  so  low, 


and  because  less  than  half  of  his  origins 
strength  remained,  he  had  no  alternativ 
but  to  break  contact  and  withdraw.  H 
called  down  to  tell  Sergeant  Gibson  t 
start  getting  the  wounded  men  out.  Si 
men  were  wounded,  two  of  them  ser 
ously,  and  Gibson  started  to  evacuat 
them  by  moving  them  down  a  gully  he 
tween  the  two  hills  to  a  road  at  th 
bottom. 

NEAR  the  center  of  the  saddle  a  Negr 
rifleman,  PFC  Edward  O.  Cleaborr 
concentrated  on  keeping  an  enemy  m; 
chine  gun  out  of  action.  Standing  up  o 
the  ridgeline  and  shooting  down  into  th 
enemy  side  of  the  hill,  he  kept  killin 
North  Koreans  who  tried  to  man  th 
oun.  He  was  excited  and  kept  firin 
rapidly,  calling  for  ammunition  and  ye! 
ing,  “Come  on  up,  you  sons  of  bitche 


DISCUSSION  . 

WHILE  the  American  soldier  is  typi¬ 
fied  by  courage,  he  is,  at  the  same 
time,  universally  marked  as  an  impul¬ 
sive,  intelligent  individualist.  Thus  it 
is  that  strong  leadership  and  guidance 
are  necessary  to  weld  a  group  of  Ameri¬ 
can  soldiers  into  a  singular  unit  of  spe¬ 
cific  purpose.  Without  this  directing 
strength  at  command  level,  each  in  the 
group  will  nobly  carry  on  in  his  own 
merry  way;  and  though  the  individual 
conduct  of  each  might  be  highly  com¬ 
mendable,  the  unit’s  mission  can  end 
in  complete  failure. 

This  fact  is  the  underlying  cause  for 
the  failure  of  Company  A,  34th  Infan¬ 
try,  in  its  attack  on  15  August  1950. 

If  the  aggressiveness  and  heroism  of 
Brennen,  Collins,  Cleaborn,  Sady,  and 
others  had  been  organized  into  a  single, 
vigorous  effort  against  the  enemy,  the 
objective  would  have  been  secured.  In¬ 
stead,  each  of  these  able  fighters  carried 
on  his  own  private  war,  while  the  act¬ 
ing  leader  of  the  2d  Platoon  was  caring 
for  wounded,  and  the  company  com¬ 
mander  was  entrenched  with  a  base  of 
fire  five  hundred  yards  away. 

Correct  and  successful  command  at 
the  platoon  and  company  levels  is  not 
conducive  to  long  life,  because  the  com¬ 
mander  must  constantly  expose  himself 
in  order  to  lead  and  maintain  control. 
The  commanding  officer  of  Company  A 
was  conspicuously  absent  in  action  and 
decision  from  the  time  that  he  failed 
to  join  the  1st  Platoon  when  it  was  first 
hit  by  long-range  fire,  until  the  very 


. . . .  Lieutenant 

end  of  the  engagement  when  the  sur¬ 
vivors  of  the  2d  Platoon  withdrew  from 
the  bloody  threshold  of  victory. 

IT  was  unfortunate  that  the  leading 
platoons  lost  their  brave  but  reckless 
lieutenants  when  the  battle  had  hardly 
begun.  Had  the  leader  of  the  1st  Pla- 
toon  considered  the  enemy’s  point  of 
view  for  only  a  moment,  he  would  have 
realized  that  a  conspicuous  grave  mound 
would  be  top  priority  for  a  machine 
gunner  firing  from  a  distance  of  several 
hundred  yards.  Taking  extreme  ranges 
into  consideration,  it  is  highly  possible 
that  the  North  Korean  gunner  did  not 
even  see  the  lieutenant,  but  was  merely 
firing  at  a  likely  target.  The  2d  Platoon 
leader  committed  a  grave  error  and  set 
a  poor  example  by  joining  the  other  of¬ 
ficer  within  the  narrow  confines  of  the 
tempting  target.  What  more  bitter  les¬ 
son  against  bunching  up  could  be 
learned  than  to  have  two  unit  command¬ 
ers  became  casualties  as  a  result  of  one 
bullet?  This  disaster  was  an  appropriate 
climax  to  the  scene  which  just  previous¬ 
ly  found  the  2d  Platoon  leader  walking 
erect  along  the  crest  of  a  hill  that  was 
under  fire. 

A  study  of  the  terrain  would  indicate 
that  the  company  commander  could 
have  moved  his  entire  unit  into  position 
on  the  high  ground  of  the  larger  hill. 
Had  he  taken  advantage  of  the  natural 
cover  afforded  by  the  ridgeline,  his  com¬ 
pany  might  have  accomplished  this 
movement  without  sustaining  a  casualty. 
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Then,  with  the  company  organized  in 
the  area  which  was  used  for  the  base 
of  fire,  the  commander  could  have  de¬ 
vised  any  number  of  plans  involving 
maneuver,  supporting  arms,  and  assaull 
for  seizing  the  remainder  of  his  objec 
tive. 

But  he  first  set  a  bad  precedent  wher 
he  allowed  the  1st  Platoon  to  halt  a: 
it  came  under  long-range  machine-gur. 
fire.  Instead  of  directing  that  unit  tc 
continue  the  attack,  he  impulsively 
pushed  the  2d  Platoon  into  the  lead 
It  is  noteworthy  here  that  another  pla 
toon  became  lost  and  immobilized  later' 
during  the  crucial  stage  of  the  battle 

The  company  commander  shoulc 
have  been  the  key  figure  in  the  fina 
phase  of  the  attack;  he  should  have  beer 
the  spirit  of  a  two-platoon  assault  whicl 
never  materialized.  Instead,  remainin' 
five  hundred  yards  behind  with  th' 
base  of  fire,  he  was  so  unable  to  con 
trol  the  two  leading  platoons  that  om 
of  them  even  became  lost  and  complete, 
ly  ineffective. 

Judging  from  the  fact  that  the  2< 
Platoon  fought  a  large  number  of  th' 
enemy  at  a  distance  of  only  a  few  yards 
it  is  evident  that  the  Americans  wen 
practically  in  the  heart  of  the  Nortl 
Korean  position  when  they  came  to 
halt.  Then,  for  several  minutes,  braver 
and  sacrifice— which  could  have  won  th 
day— went  for  naught;  and  a  great  nun' 
ber  of  casualties  was  sustained  without 
decision  being  forced. 

Had  the  company  commander  fo 
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nd  fight!" 

Sergeant  Collins  told  him  to  get  down 
a  the  ground,  but  Cleaborn  said,  “Ser¬ 
vant,  I  just  can’t  see  them  when  I  get 
town.” 

About  this  time  an  enemy  soldier 
imped  over  the  little  ridge  and  landed 
n  top  of  Sergeant  Collins  who  was 
ripping  ammunition  from  one  of  his 
ien  who  had  just  been  killed.  The 
,Torth  Korean  grabbed  Sergeant  Collins 
y  the  waist  and  held  on  tightly.  Seeing 
his,  Cleaborn  jumped  down  and  started 
ter  the  North  Korean  who  kept  hiding 
:;hind  Sergeant  Collins.  Collins  even- 
lallv  persuaded  Cleaborn  that  the  en- 
nv  soldier  wanted  to  surrender,  and 
leaborn  went  back  to  the  firing  line, 
ollins  pushed  his  prisoner  down  to  the 
tch  where  Gibson  was  evacuating  the 
ounded.  Sergeant  Gibson  loaded  the 

>  _ _ _ 


lowed  the  2d  Platoon,  he  could  have 
spurred  it  into  an  assault.  With  men 
like  Cleaborn  and  Collins  setting  the 
pace,  the  North  Korean  soldiers  prob¬ 
ably  would  have  reeled  back  and  re¬ 
treated  or  surrendered.  Moreover,  it  is 
probable  that  the  3d  Platoon  would  not 
have  strayed  into  temporary  oblivion 
had  it  been  following  on  the  heels  of 
a  watchful  company  commander.  Even 
after  this  unit  had  wandered  into  the 
draw,  it  certainly  could  have  been  re¬ 
trieved  under  sufficient  prodding.  Could 
it  have  fared  any  worse  than  to  lie  ex¬ 
posed  and  inmobile  under  the  barrels 
of  two  enemy  automatic  weapons? 
Hardly! 

Although  the  enemy  force  could  have 
been  eliminated  by  a  combination  of 
aggressive  leadership  and  small-arms 
Eire,  the  apparent  lack  of  artillery  sup¬ 
port  during  this  attack  is  enough  to 
Take  the  foundations  of  The  Artillery 
School  at  Fort  Sill.  In  the  introduction 
to  the  battle  account,  there  is  mention 
af  the  fact  that  Eighth  Army  planned 
“full  artillery  support.”  Where  was  it? 
Why  was  it  not  employed  when  a  rela¬ 
tively  small  group  of  enemy  on  a  promi- 
aent  terrain  feature  held  up  a  battalion 
attack?  If  the  enemy’s  guns  were  period- 
cally  silenced  by  sporadic  bursts  from 
Company  A’s  base  of  fire,  surely  white 
ahosphorus  and  high-explosive  shells 
•vould  have  wrought  havoc  with  such 
aautious  defenders. 

ONCE  again  the  big  gap  between  tacti¬ 
cal  theory  and  practice  is  glaringly 
exposed  by  the  bland  statement:  “ After 
an  artillery  preparation,  the  attack 
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prisoner  with  the  largest  wounded  man 
who  had  tp  be  carried  out,  and  started 
him  down  the  gully  toward  the  road. 

BY  the  time  Sergeant  Foley  returned 
with  a  renewal  of  the  company  com¬ 
mander’s  instructions  to  withdraw,  the 
evacuation  of  all  wounded  men  was  un¬ 
der  way.  As  men  left  the  firing  line,  they 
helped  the  wounded.  Only  six  men  re¬ 
mained  in  firing  positions  and  several  of 
these  were  so  low  on  ammunition  they 
had  fixed  their  bayonets.  Sergeant  Col¬ 
lins  told  the  six  to  fire  a  heavy  blast  at 
the  enemy’s  position,  and  then  move  out 
quickly.  All  but  Cleaborn  fired  a  clip  of 
ammunition  and  then  started  to  leave. 
He  reloaded  his  rifle  and  said  he  wanted 
to  fire  one  more  clip.  As  he  jumped  back 
on  the  ridge  to  fire  again,  he  was  killed 
by  a  bullet  through  bis  head.  Sergeant 


Collins  and  the  remaining  five  men  ran 
back  along  the  ridgeline,  the  route  of 
their  advance. 

It  was  0932  when  the  men  reached 
the  little  spur  from  which  the  1st  Pla¬ 
toon  had  been  firing,  just  forty-seven 
minutes  after  the  attack  had  begun.  Of 
the  original  36  men  in  the  2d  Platoon 
that  morning,  only  10  were  unharmed. 
Nine  wounded  men  walked  or  were  car¬ 
ried  down  the  ditch  to  the  road,  three 
dying  before  reaching  the  road.  The 
other  members  of  the  platoon  were  dead. 

The  1st  Battalion’s  attack  had  been 
stopped.  Other  elements  of  Task  Force 
Hill  encountered  similarly  stubborn  re¬ 
sistance,  and  during  the  afternoon  the 
commander  of  the  force  recommended  to 
General  Church  that  the  attack  be  dis¬ 
continued  and  that  the  force  dig  in  to 
defend  the  ground  it  occupied. 


moved  off  about  0700.”  Company  A 
then  had  to  proceed  a  mere  one  and 
one-half  miles,  while  unmolested  enemy 
gunners  lolled  pleasantly  in  their  holes 
and  fingered  their  triggers  expectantly. 

When  once  the  area  occupied  by  the 
enemy  was  known,  not  only  artillery, 
but  also  mortars  and  recoilless  rifles  could 
have  rained  a  devastating  barrage  of 
steel  and  fire  into  the  hostile  position. 

The  layout  of  the  terrain  and  the 
location  of  the  enemy’s  defenses  were 
ideal  for  maximum  fire  support  through¬ 
out  all  but  the  assault  phase  of  the  at¬ 
tack.  Shielded  with  covering  fire,  Com¬ 
pany  A  could  have  retained  excellent 
control  to  a  point  from  which  the  final, 
victorious  assault  could  have  been 
launched. 

Another  deadly,  disquieting  annoy¬ 
ance  for  the  North  Koreans  might  have 
been  in  the  form  of  flanking  and  frontal 
machine-gun  and  rocket-launcher  fire 
delivered  from  the  center  and  north¬ 
west  portions  of  the  larger  hill.  Such 
weapons  would  have  been  able  to  give 
added  protection  to  the  2d  and  3d  Pla¬ 
toons  until  they  were  in  position  to 
assault. 

Why  small-unit  commanders  over¬ 
look  the  lifesaving  potential  of  sup¬ 
porting  arms,  and  why  higher  com¬ 
manders  tolerate  that  oversight,  are 
questions  which  cry  futilely  for  logical 
answers. 

IN  general,  nothing  but  the  highest 
praise  is  sufficient  for  the  individual 
conduct  of  the  soldiers  of  Company  A 
throughout  this  action.  Although  their 
lieutenants  were  wounded  early,  leav¬ 


ing  them  nothing  in  the  way  of  leader¬ 
ship  except  long-range  encouragement 
from  their  company  commander,  they 
closed  with  the  enemy,  clung  tenacious¬ 
ly  to  a  position  of  bitter  attrition,  and 
inflicted  many  casualties  on  a  foe  who 
was  flushed  with  victory  and  confidence. 
When  ordered  to  withdraw,  they  did 
so  in  an  orderly  fashion,  ensuring  that 
wounded  comrades  among  them  were 
first  removed  to  safety.  Even  in  this 
last,  most  distasteful  of  all  military  ma¬ 
neuvers,  they  acquitted  themselves  with 
honor,  despite  the  fact  that  they  had 
no  really  effective  covering  fire. 

It  was  indeed  fortunate  for  the  men 
of  the  2d  Platoon  that  the  flame  of 
natural  leadership  in  Sergeant  Collins 
burned  brightly  during  this  engagement. 
Had  it  not  been  for  his  initiative  and 
exemplary  action,  the  plight  of  the 
platoon  might  have  ended  as  complete 
catastrophe. 

Noble  as  his  sentiments  might  have 
been,  the  NCO  acting  as  2d  Platoon 
leader  picked  a  poor  time  to  work  as 
a  medic.  While  his  command  was  be¬ 
ing  decimated,  he  should  have  played 
a  role  far  more  active  than  that  of  com¬ 
forter  to  the  afflicted. 

That  Cleaborn  and  others  were  prob¬ 
ably  carried  away  by  temporary  fanati¬ 
cism— to  the  point  of  paying  for  it  with 
their  lives— is  certainly  not  to  the  dis¬ 
credit  of  these  men.  Had  an  experienced 
commander  been  present  to  maintain 
control  and  demand  discipline,  it  is  very 
possible  that  these  soldiers  might  still 
be  alive.  Or,  at  least,  they  would  have 
had  a  victory  in  return  for  their  supreme 
sacrifice. 
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The  Month’s  heading 


Press  On  with  the  Beer 


WINSTON  S.  CHURCHILL 

(Personal  Minutes,  June-December  1944) 

Triumph  and  Tragedy 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  1953 


Prime  Minister  to  Secretary  for  War  20  Nov.  44 
Good.  Press  on.  Make  sure  that  the  beer— four  pints  a 
week— goes  to  the  troops  under  the  fire  of  the  enemy  before 
any  of  the  parties  in  the  rear  get  a  drop. 


The  Way  It  Is 


LIEUTENANT  GENERAL  DONALD  L.  PUTT 
Commander,  Air  Research  &  Development  Command 
Speech,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

10  March  1954 


During  the  recent  “March  of  Dimes”  campaign  the  Air 
Research  and  Development  Command  collected  a  sizeable 
contribution  by  staging  a  basketball  game  between  a  team 
of  colonels  and  a  team  of  master  sergeants.  Some  people 
appeared  surprised  when  the  colonels  won,  but  not  so  a 
grizzled  old  master  sergeant.  Turning  to  one  of  his  men  he 
was  overheard  to  growl:  “No  wonder  those  youngsters  won. 
After  all,  in  this  man’s  Air  Force  it  takes  less  time  to  become 
a  colonel  than  a  master  sergeant!” 


What  Is  the  General  Staff? 


LIEUTENANT  GENERAL  WALTER  L.  WEIBLE 
Deputy  Chief  of  Staff,  Operations  &  Administration 
Speech,  Washington,  D.  C. 

25  March  1954 


In  the  minds  of  some  Americans,  the  term  “General  Staff” 
has  taken  on  sinister  connotations— not  because  of  what  it  is 
but  because  of  the  way  some  other  countries,  most  notably 
Germany,  have  abused  it.  .  .  . 

The  General  Staff  of  the  United  States  Army  is  nothing 
more,  actually,  than  an  administrative  system,  corresponding 
to  the  administrative  systems  which  are  widely  employed  in 
industry.  In  its  General  Staff,  the  United  States  Army  has 
agencies  to  coordinate  all  planning  and  activity  in  the  major 
fields  of  Army  responsibility.  These  fields  of  activity  are 
classified  as  personnel  matters;  intelligence  matters;  planning, 
training,  and  operations  matters;  and  logistics  matters.  This 
system  exists  at  all  echelons  down  to  include  divisions.  Thus, 
just  as  a  corporation  has  its  Vice  President  in  charge  of  per¬ 
sonnel,  the  Army  has  its  Gl.  A  corporation  has  a  Vice 
President  in  charge  of  production,  the  Army  has  its  G3  and 
G4.  In  sum,  the  General  Staff  is  the  special  instrument  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  and  the  Chief  of  Staff  for  the 
coordination  of  activities  of  the  various  specialized  agencies 
of  the  Army.  .  .  . 

One  misunderstanding  which  has  prevailed  widely  is  that 
our  General  Staff,  like  the  old  Prussian  General  Staff,  is  a 
career  field.  Apparently  there  are  those  who  think  that 
there  is  a  body  of  officers  specializing  exclusively  in  General 


Staff  duty,  in  contrast  to  the  “line,”  which  is  made  up  o 
the  personnel  who  serve  with  troop  units.  A  further  mis 
conception  is  that  there  exists  antagonism  between  line  an< 
staff.  Both  these  beliefs  are  completely  erroneous. 

In  the  United  States  Army,  staff  duty— including  Genera 
Staff  duty— is  merely  one  of  the  many  types  of  assignment 
which  every  officer  can  expect  to  perform  at  one  time  o 
another  during  his  military  service.  It  is  not  a  career  fieh 
in  itself.  .  .  . 


Engineered  Scorched  Earth1 


MAJOR  GENERAL  G.  N.  TUC 
The  Royal  Engineers  Journal 
March  1  954 


Sad  as  it  may  be  for  the  ally  who  is  closest  to  the  aggres 
sor,  the  hard  fact  must  be  accepted  that  against  moderr 
weapons  it  may  not  be  possible  to  halt  the  superior  air  am 
ground  forces  of  an  aggressor  at  the  frontier.  Of  course  ai 
aggressor  can  be  hit  at  long  range,  but  his  momentum  wil 
carry  him  so  far.  In  this  event,  while  offering  tenaciou 
resistance,  it  would  be  possible  to  create  in  the  path  of  th 
enemy  a  transportation  desert  in  order  to  slow  his  advance 
The  Germans  did  this  effectively  in  their  1917  strategi 
withdrawal,  but  of  course  they  had  time  to  do  a  methodica1 
and  painstakingly  thorough  job.  Even  in  limited  time,  am 
in  face  of  rapid  advance,  it  is  suggested  that  engineers  to-da) 
35  years  later,  equipped  with  modern  machines  and  powei1 
could  rip  the  bottom  out  of  every  airfield,  road,  railway 
bridge  and  bridle  path,  and  sow  mines  in  the  resultin 
debris.  The  enemy  cannot  fight  without  forward  airfields  o' 
without  means  of  transport  for  fuel  and  ammunition.  Cei 
tainly  hardy  troops  could  live  on  the  country  for  a  while 
but  even  Napoleon’s  Revolutionaries  were  halted  by  th 
desolation  east  of  the  lines  of  Torres  Vedras.  Behind  sucl, 
a  belt  of  scorched  earth  the  defending  tactical  air  force' 
should  be  able  to  regain  air  superiority,  and  the  land  force 
should  have  time  to  reinforce  and  to  organize  offensiv 
counterthrusts. 


PIO  Is  a  Reporter 


DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  NAVY 
Office  of  Information 
U.S.  Navy  Public  Relations  Newsletti 
5  March  1954 


A  Navy  captain  with  an  excellent  operational  reputatio 
and  an  engaging  personality  remarked:  “The  Navy’s  be; 
public  relations  is  simply  to  do  a  top-notch  job.  We  don 
have  to  go  around  bragging  about  it— the  American  peopl 
will  know  it!”  While  we’re  willing  to  credit  the  America 
people  with  innumerable  capabilities,  mental  telepathy  isn 
one  of  them.  They  do  have  a  thoroughly  human  curiosit 
about  just  how  the  Navy  is  using  their  money  and  we  hav 
a  definite  responsibility  to  let  them  know. 

.  .  .  Just  as  a  commander  has  an  administrative  sectio 
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harged  with  seeing  that  the  necessary  reports  go  in  to  his 
sniors  in  the  chain  of  command,  in  the  same  manner  he 
.as  a  public  information  section  to  make  sure  continuous 
sports  are  put  out  to  the  very  top  echelon  of  command— the 
imerican  people. 

Some  naval  officers  still  confuse  public  information  with 
ropaganda.  The  right  outlook  should  be  the'same  one  taken 
1  getting  up  a  report  to  a  senior.  Make  it  factual  and  to 
le  point.  If  you  try  to  color  it  or  distort  it  to  make  you 
|K>k  better,  you're  in  for  a  rough  time  when  the  truth  comes 
ut— which  it  will. 

*  X-  X- 

If  you  fail  to  keep  the  public  informed,  you  can  hardly 
lame  them  for  feeling  you  can’t  be  doing  so  well— otherwise 
hat  are  you  trying  to  hide?  If  their  doubts  grow  too  big,  we 
ion  wouldn’t  have  a  Navy  suitable  for  the  tremendous  job 
:iat  must  be  done  in  any  future  war.  If  we  don’t  have  a 
xitable  Navy,  we  wouldn’t  have  a  Nation  for  long.  It’s  as 
,mple  as  that. 

If  ter  the  Bombers  Pass 

MAJ.  GEN.  WILLIAM  F.  DEAN 
The  Saturday  Evening  Post 
27  February  1  954 

On  June  sixteenth,  we  moved  south  again— for  once,  trav- 
ing  in  daylight.  I  had  a  chance  to  see  fields  planted  where 
ties  had  been,  bomb-resistant  villages  hastily  built  in  can- 
ms,  and  the  railroad  lined  at  every  stream  with  whole 
idge  sections  ready  to  be  shoved  in  place  if  existing  bridges 
ere  bombed.  I  think  no  major  bridge  had  escaped  bombing, 
at  I  was  ready  to  believe  the  North  Koreans  who  claimed 
at  they  could  have  trains  running  within  hours  after  any 
}’w  bombing.  I  also  saw  elaborate  truck  hide-outs  in  can- 
ms.  The  few  houses  still  standing  in  the  villages  were 
lpty  of  people,  but  crammed  with  boxes  and  sacks  of  mili- 
ry  supplies.  Roads  had  traffic-control  points,  complete  with 
ikouts  and  flagmen,  every  two  kilometers. 

ladar  Defense  of  U.S. 

SIR  ROBERT  WATSON-WATT 
Foreign  Affairs 
January  1954 

(Sir  Robert  was  a  pioneer  in  radar  development,  especially  in 
iginating  and  perfecting  the  radio-location  system.) 

May  I  now,  in  conclusion,  interview  myself  briefly? 
Question  1:  “Can  a  radar  network  be  designed,  on  the 
aowledge  available  to  us  within  1953,  to  give  certain  warn- 
!g  at  a  defense  command  center  of  the  passage  of  any  air- 
ift  over  a  frontier  lying  outward,  by  about  six  hours  flying 
Ine,  from  any  major  target  of  attack  in  the  continental 
nited  States?” 

Answer  1:  “My  personal  answer  is  broadly  ‘yes,’  but  it  is 
bject  to  many  reservations  and  explanatory  supplements 
nich  cannot  be  set  out  within  the  limits  of  an  article.” 
Question  2:  “Can  an  aircraft  crossing  this  frontier  be 
imtified  within  15  minutes  to  the  degree  of  being  classed 
,  Very  probably  hostile’  or  Very  probably  friendly’?” 
Answer  2:  “I  do  not  think  that  an  adequate  or  nearly  ade- 
ate  solution  to  this  problem  has  yet  been  found.” 


Question  3:  “Can  the  early-warning  network  envisaged 
in  Questions  1  and  2  ensure  the  destruction  of  an  over¬ 
whelmingly  large  fraction  of  a  hostile  force  before  it  reaches 
a  major  target?” 

Answer  3:  Not  without  the  absolutely  indispensable  ac¬ 
tivities  of  an  inner  radar  network  for  control  of  interception, 
and  of  a  very  large,  exquisitely  organized  and  stringently 
practised  interceptor  force.” 

Question  4:  Can  such  a  destruction  ratio  as  is  envisaged 
in  Question  3  be  achieved  without  the  network  of  Question 
1  and  the  organization  envisaged  in  Answer  3?” 

Answer  4:  “Quite  certainly  not  without  the  latter,  almost 
certainly  not  without  both;  almost  certainly  ‘yes’  if  both  are 
well  designed  and  well  operated.” 

Question  5:  “Are  these  two  radar  networks  and  the  elab¬ 
orate  interceptor  organization  indispensable  to  the  defense 
of  the  United  States,  having  regard  to  other  military  deter¬ 
rents  to  aggression  against  the  United  States?” 

Answer  5:  “Yes.” 

Question  6:  Do  you  think  the  United  States  economy 
can  afford  the  provision  and  operation  of  this  threefold  de¬ 
fense  system,  together  with  the  other  deterrents  mentioned 
in  Answer  5?” 

Answer  6:  “Yes.  Expensive  as  they  are,  they  are  certainly 
within  the  reasonable  reach  of  an  economy  with  a  present 
Gross  National  Product  valued  at  a  billion  dollars  a  day.  A 
just  appreciable  reduction  of  the  material  standard  of  living 
in  the  United  States  would  probably  be  involved;  but  it 
would  not  be  more  than  a  minute  fraction  of  the  hardships 
still  being  suffered  by  every  nation  outside  North  America 
on  both  sides  of  the  Iron  Curtain.  This  I  say  not  from 
secondhand  information  only,  but  from  personal  observation, 
in  and  since  World  War  II,  in  every  continent  save  Austral¬ 
asia  and  on  both  sides  of  the  Iron  Curtain.” 

Question  7:  “Have  you  anything  more  to  say  on  aids  to 
averting  successful  aggression  against  North  America?” 

Answer  7:  “Yes,  two  widely  different  things.  First,  that 
we  must  not  underestimate  the  risk  that  isolated  defense  air¬ 
fields,  in  the  Far  North  for  example,  could  become  inter¬ 
mediate  airfields  used  by  the  aggressor.  Second,  that  as 
words  are  still  triggers  that  release  bombs,  we  should  be 
diligent  to  use  no  word  that  tends,  avoidably,  to  unite  the 
ordinary  citizens  of  Soviet  and  satellite  lands  with  their 
dictatorial  masters.” 

Investment  in  the  Army 

WALTER  LIPPMANN 

The  Washington  Post  and  Times-Herald 
25  March  1954 

The  American  people  have  gotten  to  know  the  Army  well 
because  so  many  millions  of  them  have  been  in  the  Army. 
They  do  not  exactly  think  the  Army  is  perfect,  nor  do  they 
love  it  without  reservation.  Yet  there  is  scarcely  a  family  in 
the  country  which  does  not  have  invested  in  the  Army 
something  personal  and  poignant.  Just  about  the  last  thing 
they  would  think  of  complaining  about  is  that  this  Army, 
which  has  just  fought  a  murderous  war  against  armed  Com¬ 
munists,  and  not  merely  against  fifth  amendment  dentists,  is 
coddling  Communists. 
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OKINAWA 

: 


Life  on  the  'rope  in  the  sea’ 


THERE  was  a  time,  not  long  ago,  when 
assignment  to  Okinawa  was  like  being 
sent  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  But  times 
have  changed,  and  so  has  the  Ryukyus 
Command.  Today  Okinawa  is  a  fine 
place  to  be  stationed  if  you  don’t  suffer 
from  the  geographic  claustrophobia  some 
people  get  on  islands. 

“Oki,”  as  those  who  have  lived  there 
usually  refer  to  it,  is  a  narrow  match- 
stick  sticking  out  of  the  sea  between 
Japan  and  Formosa.  The  island  is  67 
miles  long  and  from  three  to  10  miles 
wide.  The  southern  half  of  the  island 
is  rolling,  and  has  most  of  Okinawa’s 
towns,  farms,  roads  and  people.  North¬ 
ern  Okinawa  is  mountainous,  sparsely 
populated,  and  practically  inaccessible 
except  for  practicing  infantrymen  and 
other  rugged  walkers. 

The  island  is  one  of  the  United  States’ 
important  outposts  on  the  edges  of  the 
Asian  mainland.  The  Ryukyu  Islands 
group  is  a  series  of  islands  lying  like  a 
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string  of  beads  (Okinawa  means  “rope 
in  the  sea”)  running  between  Japan 
and  Formosa.  Okinawa  itself  is  about 
440  nautical  miles  from  Shanghai,  400 
from  Formosa,  840  from  Tokyo  and  6,- 
000  from  San  Francisco.  The  island 
group  sneaks  up  to  within  sight  of  the 
southernmost  Japanese  island,  but  few  of 
the  Ryukyus  are  inhabited.  Okinawa 
proper  is  the  only  one  upon  which 
American  troops  are  stationed. 

The  people  are  Asiatic,  primarily  of 
Japanese  descent  but  darker  and  stockier 
than  most  Japanese.  The  language  of 
Okinawa  is  Japanese,  although  the  cul¬ 
ture  is  a  mixture  of  Japanese  and  Chi¬ 
nese,  with  a  sprinkling  of  local  art  and 
customs.  They  are  a  rugged  people  who 
live  close  to  the  land  and  the  sea. 

Most  American  troops  on  the  island 


are  Air  Force,  since  Okinawa  is  an  in1 
portant  air  base.  Bombers  from  the  island 
flew  combat  missions  over  Korea  a 
through  the  fighting  there.  The  Army 
however,  maintains  a  regimental  combt 
team,  a  number  of  technical  and  suppoi 
units,  and  a  military  government  d< 
tachment. 

Normal  tour  of  duty  on  Okinawa 
1 5  months  these  days,  but  if  dependem 
go,  their  sponsor  must  stay  at  least  a  ye; 
after  his  family  joins  him.  Since  thei1 
is  a  three-month  wait  for  dependen 
now  (it  has  been  as  high  as  18  months 
you  can  expect  to  stay  on  Oki  about 
year  and  a  half. 

The  journey  out  is  normally  by  boa 
Both  you  and  your  dependents  will  prol 
ably  leave  from  San  Francisco,  and  yo 
can  expect  the  trip  to  take  from  20  l 
25  days.  Air  travel  to  the  island  is  rar 
although  some  families  are  now  retun 
ing  to  the  States  by  plane.  Concurrei 
travel  to  the  island  is  not  authorized,  i 


Off-duty  life  on  Okinawa  can  be  as  pleasant  as  life  along  the  Florida  Panhandle  whose  climate  it  resembles. 
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Living  is  comfortable.  There  was  a 
me  when  quarters  were  none  too 
'ood.  A  one-time  deputy  commander 
sported  he  liked  it  fine  except  that  his 
ouse,  like  most  other  military  quarters 
n  the  island,  had  a  tin  roof,  and  it  was 
irectly  in  line  with  the  foot  of  a  bomber 
mway.  Every  time  one  of  the  big 
lanes  took  off  he  had  a  sensation  that 
mst  be  similar  to  that  of  a  mouse  in  a 
ass  fiddle.  New  housing  has  been  built 
1st  the  past  couple  of  years,  and  now 
ou  will  find  family  quarters  in  solid, 
Smfortable  concrete  houses  with  asphalt 
le  floors.  Closets  are  big,  there  are  airy 
arches,  and  the  houses  are  typhoon 
roof.  This  last  is  important  on  an  island 
lat  experiences  one  or  two  typhoons  a 
jar;  gales  are  so  violent  that  they  ac- 
lally  have  blown  the  paint  off  an  auto¬ 
mobile. 

‘URNISHINGS  in  family  quarters  are 
.good,  but  prospects  for  the  future  aren’t 
right.  This  disappointing  lag  in  progress 
simply  because  we  are  no  longer  on  an 
»ccupation  status.  As  trustees  for  the 
Inited  Nations  we  are  building  a  local 
iministration  (the  islands  themselves 
ill  belong  to  Japan).  Result,  as  far  as 
ving  conditions  are  concerned,  is  that 
lrniture  that  was  once  manufactured 
y  the  island  as  part  of  occupation  pay- 
lents  is  no  longer  available.  Small  items 
ke  end  tables,  lamps,  and  other  furnish- 
lgs  not  normally  considered  Quarter- 
laster  issue  will  be  issued  only  until 
ocks  are  depleted. 

So  you  will  be  smart  to  take  lamps 
ith  you,  as  well  as  the  other  bric-a-brac 
ad  small  items  of  furniture  you  feel 
au  will  need  to  make  living  more  com- 
artable.  Rugs  are  not  an  item  of  issue 
ad  it  is  not  wise  to  bring  yours  along 
;  they  may  be  susceptible  to  mildew. 
Irass  and  fiber  rugs  are  on  sale  for  low 
rices  on  the  local  market  and  most  peo- 
!e  have  found  them  highly  satisfactory. 
Take  your  electrical  appliances  with 
au.  They  will  all  work  without  adjust- 
lent  since  power  on  Okinawa  is  the 
ime  110  volt,  60  cycle  current  you  have 
i  the  States.  Your  normal  Stateside 
idio  will  bring  in  the  17-hour  a  day 
roadcasting  schedule  of  the  Armed 
orees  Radio  Service  stations,  but  many 
eople  like  to  have  a  short  wave  set  that 
ill  pick  up  stations  in  the  United 
tates,  the  Philippines  and  Japan.  There 
no  television  on  Okinawa,  and  it  does 
ot  appear  likely  that  there  will  be  a 
deo  station  for  a  long  time.  There  does 
ot  seem  much  chance  that  AFRS  will 
o  into  video  any  time  soon. 

You  will  want  a  washing  machine, 
nee  the  Okinawan  climate  will  keep 
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your  clothes  hamper  full.  It  had  best 
be  a  non-automatic  type,  because  the 
supply  of  spare  parts  for  the  automatic 
models  is  not  satisfactory. 

Bring  your  pots  and  pans  and  kitchen 
utensils.  However,  a  cautionary  note  is 
in  order:  Okinawa  is  a  hot  and  humid 
land  and  the  air  is  salty,  and  rust  is  a 
common  household  nuisance.  For  that 
reason  aluminum,  copper  and/or  stain¬ 
less  steel  equipment  is  more  satisfactory 
than  iron  or  tin. 

The  same  consideration  is  important 
in  selecting  the  furniture  you  will  take 
with  you.  You  can  get  along  on  what 
the  Quartermaster  will  furnish,  and  you 
might  be  wise  to  do  it.  In  any  event 
firmly  resist  any  impulse  to  tote  along 
your  overstuffed  pieces,  good  leather- 
topped  tables  or  desks— anything  that 
can’t  endure  dampness  and  mold. 

The  exception  is  beds.  Take  your 
own,  because  QM  mattresses  are  .  .  . 
you  supply  the  description  from  your 
own  experience. 

Include  in  your  household  goods  a 
few  simple  tools— hammer,  saw,  screw¬ 
drivers  and  so  on— and  a  collection  of 
nails,  screws,  nuts  and  bolts,  and  other 
small  hardware.  Such  items,  hard  to 
come  by  on  Okinawa,  are  necessary  to 
the  maintenance  of  your  quarters. 

Shopping  facilities  on  the  island  are 
generally  good,  but  there  are  a  few  items 
you  will  want  to  stock  up  on  before  you 
leave  the  States.  Take  plenty  of  shoes, 
and  a  good  supply  of  “findings”  if  the 
love-light  of  your  life  has  a  hankering 
to  be  a  seamstress. 

OKINAWA  is  a  coral  island,  and  the 
rocks  are  hard  on  shoes.  Also,  you  will 
walk  a  lot  because  much  of  the  recrea¬ 
tion  is  outdoors  on  the  beaches,  the  golf 
course,  or  picnicking.  The  climate  is 
good,  and  will  keep  you  outside.  The 
weather  is  about  like  northern  Florida’s, 
with  summer’s  high  temperatures  sel¬ 
dom  getting  above  90  and  winter  days 
almost  never  dropping  below  45.  High¬ 
est  temperature  ever  recorded  was  96, 
and  the  lowest  41.  The  year-round  aver¬ 
age  is  72.  Humidity  is  high,  staying 
largely  in  the  90s  during  the  summer. 

Temperature  and  humidity  make 
clothing  hard  to  care  for,  and  have  made 
Okinawa  a  pretty  casual  station  as  far 
as  dress  is  concerned.  On  duty,  soldiers 
wear  summer  cottons  except  from  1 
January  to  14  March.  Civilian  clothes 
are  authorized  off  duty.  The  ladies  find 
that  cottons  and  a  couple  of  light  suits 
will  carry  them  for  daytime  wear.  They 
will  need  a  couple  of  formals,  but  they 
should  be  simple,  cool,  and  easy  to  care 
for.  They  go  months  without  wearing 


a  hat  on  Okinawa,  but  rain  and  wind 
make  the  ubiquitous  scarf  one  of  Oki’s 
most  popular  items  of  wearing  apparel. 

“Washable”  is  the  keynote  for  Okina¬ 
wan  clothing.  Dry  cleaners  on  the  is¬ 
land  are  not  equipped  to  handle  delicate 
materials. 

YOU  will  find  shopping  facilities  spot¬ 
ty.  The  commissaries  are  good,  carry¬ 
ing  a  full  line  of  canned  goods,  frozen 
fruits  and  vegetables,  and  an  excellent 
supply  of  meat.  There  is  a  full  supply  of 
milk  from  the  reconstitution  plant  on  the 
island.  There  are  some  fresh  vegetables 
available  through  the  commissaries, 
which  are  locally  produced  on  farms  in¬ 
spected  and  approved  by  the  Army.  All 
in  all,  the  food  supply  for  the  military 
families  on  Okinawa  is  as  good  as  in 
most  outlying  areas  of  the  world. 

Actually  fresh  vegetables  are  in  short 
supply  at  times  and  some  military  fami¬ 
lies  have  found  gardening  helps  supple¬ 
ment  the  deficiency.  If  you  are  inter¬ 
ested  you  would  be  wise  to  stock  up  on 
seeds,  both  vegetable  and  flower,  before 
you  leave  the  States.  The  soil  is  fertile 
and  gardening  can  be  fun.  However,  if 
you  aren’t  the  “green  thumb”  type  you 
can  hire  a  native  gardener  for  $12  a 
month,  maybe  less.  Household  help  is 
cheap  in  Okinawa  and  $12  is  about  the 
top  wage  paid  or  asked. 

The  Post  Exchanges  are  like  PXs 
everywhere.  They  have  a  good  supply 
of  tobacco  and  toilet  articles  and  other 
odds  and  ends.  But  don’t  plan  to  dress 
yourself  or  your  children  from  their 
counters.  Children’s  clothes,  shoes,  un- 
derthings,  women’s  clothes,  hose,  cos¬ 
metics,  are  all  in  short  supply  and  all 
(the  clothes,  that  is)  look  pretty  much 
alike.  Items  of  uniform  and  some  sports 
clothes  are  available  in  the  PXs. 

The  ladies  will  want  to  stock  up  on 
cotton  underthings  (the  humidity  makes 
nylon  clammy  and  uncomfortable)  and 
on  those  little  boot-socks  called  “peds” 
before  leaving  the  States.  What  is  true 
of  nylon  slips  is  also  true  of  stockings. 
Hose  are  seldom  worn  in  the  daytime. 

As  I  have  said  before  in  this  series,  it 
is  wise  to  leave  a  file  of  sizes  and  color 
and  style  preferences  with  the  personal 
shopper  in  your  favorite  United  States 
department  store  before  going  to  Okina¬ 
wa.  You  will  make  good  use  of  such  a 
service.  And  take  a  mail  order  catalogue 
or  two;  it  takes  six  weeks  to  two  months 
to  get  mail  order  delivery  on  the  island, 
but  it  will  be  worth  it  for  such  things 
as  children’s  shoes  and  toys,  and  some 
sporting  equipment. 

You  will  find  yourself  doing  a  lot  of 
shopping  by  mail.  Since  the  States  are 
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Picnics  are  popular  and  some  Okinawa  scenery  is  ruggedly  impressive.  You  can  wear  mufti  off  duty. 


so  far  away,  the  mail  order  facilities  of 
Japan  and  Hong  Kong  will  tempt  you, 
and  you  should  try  them.  For  men, 
Hong  Kong  has  several  excellent  tailors 
who  will  provide  good  suits  quickly  and 
far  cheaper  than  you  could  get  at  home. 

Outside  of  the  military  facilities  such 
as  the  PX  and  commissary,  stores  on 
Okinawa  will  meet  some  of  your  needs 
nicely,  others  not  at  all.  There  are  a  few 
large  department  stores  there,  that  han¬ 
dle  many  things  of  interest  to  the  service 
family.  The  women  will  be  fascinated 
by  the  yard  goods,  imported  from  Japan, 
the  Philippines  and  Hong  Kong.  Ma¬ 
terial,  weave,  finish  and  price  are  all 
attractive,  but  here  is  where  they  will 
need  the  findings  they  brought  from 
home,  because  such  things  as  thread, 
buttons  and  binding  tape  are  scarce  on 
Okinawa. 

Also  available  on  the  local  market  are 
»  jewelry  (they  cultivate  pearls  on  Okina¬ 
wa;  some  of  them  are  black  and  extraor¬ 
dinarily  handsome),  some  works  of  art, 
small  items  of  furniture,  grass  rugs,  and 
china.  Glasses,  however,  are  hard  to 
come  by  and  it  is  wise  to  leave  home 
with  a  good  stock  of  the  dime-store 
variety  for  family  use. 

THERE  are  automobile  agencies  on  the 
island,  too.  You  can  buy  a  Ford  or  Gen¬ 
eral  Motors  car  for  just  about  what  it 
would  cost  you  in  California  (without 
California’s  personal  property  tax)  ex¬ 
cept  for  an  added  $300  or  so  shipping 
charge.  You  can  escape  this  freight 
cost  if  you  go  to  Okinawa  without  an 
automobile,  buy  one  there  for  delivery 
to  the  LJ.S.  port,  and  have  it  shipped 
on  your  travel  orders.  This  is  a  good 
plan  if  you  need  a  new  car  except  that 
it  takes  time,  and,  despite  the  island's 
smallness,  you  will  find  an  automobile 
an  awfully  handy  thing  on  Oki. 

With  several  automobile  agencies  on 


the  island,  there  is  very  little  service 
problem.  However,  the  climate  is  hard 
on  cars,  so  yours  should  be  in  good  shape 
before  you  leave  the  States;  and  have  it 
undercoated  and  put  on  a  coat  of  some 
long-lasting  finish  protector  to  guard  the 
paint  and  chrome  from  the  salt  air, 
which  raises  hob  with  paint  jobs  and 
unprotected  metal.  The  only  special  reg¬ 
ulation  you  will  meet  with  your  car  on 
Okinawa  is  a  $1.00  annual  licensing  fee. 

Since  most  of  the  recreation  is  out¬ 
doors,  and  since  the  weather  is  as  good 
as  it  is,  you  will  find  your  car  in  steady 
use  going  to  the  beaches,  golf  courses, 
tennis  courts,  picnics,  or  just  sight  see- 
ing. 

In  addition  to  the  usual  outdoor 
sports,  Okinawa  offers  three  spectator 
sports  not  common  in  the  United  States. 
Cockfighting,  a  favorite  Okinawan  game 
both  for  the  sport  and  the  gambling 
it  provides,  is  a  national  pastime.  Every 
village  has  its  bird  pit,  and  the  fights 
draw  big  crowds.  There  is  bullfighting 
too,  of  a  kind  almost  unknown  any¬ 
where  else  in  the  world.  Instead  of  pit¬ 
ting  bull  against  man,  as  in  Spain  and 
Mexico,  the  Okinawans  pit  bull  against 
bull.  1  he  huge  animals  are  carefully 
bred  and  trained,  and  the  fights  are  a 
riot  of  action.  Trainers  work  in  the 
fighting  rings  with  their  animals,  urg¬ 
ing  them  on  with  word  and  rope,  and 
there  is  strong  partisanship  in  the  crowd. 
Bulls  seldom  are  killed  in  these  fights, 
but  it  is  far  from  gentle. 

A  THIRD  Okinawan  fighting  sport  is 
the  battle  between  mongoose  and 
snake.  Most  Americans  have  never  seen 
a  mongoose,  but  the  scrappy  little  ani¬ 
mals  are  common  on  Oki.  The  natives 
not  only  use  them  to  hunt  snakes,  but  pit 
them  against  the  poisonous  “Habu” 
snake  in  public  fights. 

Also  for  recreation  there  are  hunting 


and  fishing.  Most  people  turn  to  dee 
sea  fishing,  although  there  is  some  re; 
sonably  good  fresh  water  fishing  on  th 
island.  As  for  hunting,  there  are  duel 
and  doves  and  some  tiny  quail,  and  ther 
are  rumors  that  there  are  boar  in  thi 
northern  mountains.  Soldiers  frequent! 
make  up  hunting  parties  to  go  after  th 
wild  pigs,  but  seldom  if  ever  bag  one. 

If  you  are  one  of  those  who  dislike  t 
have  your  recreation  and  exercise  g 
hand  in  hand,  the  island  has  an  exce 
lent  network  of  service  clubs  and  hobb 
shops,  and  the  officers’  clubs  sponsor 
formal  dance  every  now  and  then. 

The  schools  on  Okinawa  are  ver! 
good.  Operated  by  the  military,  the 
provide  kindergarten  and  grades  froi 
first  through  12th  year.  School  bust 
carry  the  students  back  and  forth,  an 
lunches  are  available  at  school  at  sma 
cost. 

Since  the  war  the  Okinawans  hav 
developed  a  sincere  interest  in  educatioi 
and  there  is  a  university  on  the  islan 
now,  but  college  level  study  for  depent 
ents  of  military  personnel  is  not  avai 
able  on  the  island. 

SOLITH  of  Naha,  Okinawa’s  princip; 

city,  is  “Suicide  Cliff,”  where  hui 
dreds  of  Japanese  soldiers  killed  then 
selves  in  the  summer  of  1945  rath( 
than  surrender  to  United  States  troop 
The  island  was  die-hard  enemy  terr^ 
tory.  Today  nearly  60,000  Okinawan 
work  for  the  United  States  militar 
forces,  diligently  and  with  often-den 
onstrated  loyalty.  These  people,  as  we 
as  their  island,  are  turning  into  an  in 
portant  outpost  in  the  struggle  for  hi 
man  freedom,  and  the  American  servin 
on  Oki  advances  that  struggle  both  b 
what  he  does  on  the  job  and  what  E 
does  in  his  dealing  with  the  island 
people.  It  is  an  interesting  and  heartei 
ing  assignment. 
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MANPOWER 


'he  hazards  of  combat  impose  physical 
nd  mental  limits  on  the  fighting  man. 


Our  goal  has  to  be— 
very  fit  man  trained 
to  be  a  fighter; 
Every  other  man 

trained  to  do  the 
ssential  job  he 

can  best  perform 


Iajor  Irvin  M.  Kent,  Judge  Advocate 
General's  Corps,  was  a  platoon  leader 
and  company  commander  in  the  60th 
Infantry,  9th  Division,  during  the  1944- 
45  campaigns  in  Europe.  He  entered 
the  Army  in  1942  from  Syracuse  Uni¬ 
versity  where  he  had  earned  a  commis¬ 
sion  in  the  ORC.  He  left  the  service  in 
1946  to  attend  Harvard  Law  School. 
After  graduation,  he  served  as  a  govern¬ 
ment  attorney  in  Nuremberg  and  re¬ 
entered  the  service  in  1948  while  still  in 
Germany.  He  successfully  completed  a 
competitive  tour  for  a  regular  commission 
in  the  JAGC  and  is  now  on  duty  in 
Washington. 


iAY  1954 


WHERE  CAN  WE  GET 
THE  FIGHTING  MEN? 

MAJOR  IRVIN  M.  KENT 


WORLD  WAR  II  and  Korea  have 
taught  us  that  there  is  a  maximum 
time  limit  to  the  physical  and  mental 
hazards  imposed  on  the  combat  soldier 
and  after  that  limit  is  reached  his  per¬ 
formance  in  battle  doesn’t  even  measure 
up  to  the  minimum  standards  of  fight¬ 
ing  efficiency. 

This  raises  a  question :  Where  are  the 
replacements  to  come  from  so  that  the 
Army  can  relieve  the  soldier  when  his 
usefulness  in  combat  is  ended? 

The  answer,  it  seems  to  me,  must  be : 
In  case  of  a  general  war  every  mentally 
and  physically  qualified  man  must  ex¬ 
pect  to  do  his  fair  share  of  combat  duty. 
This  regardless  of  the  service— Army, 
Air  Force,  or  Navy— that  he  joins. 

The  Army  alone  cannot  supply  the 
answer.  As  we  found  out  in  1944-45,  it 
is  going  to  be  necessary  to  put  men  who 
were  initially  in  the  air  and  service  forces 
into  the  lines  as  infantrymen.  This  is 
not  something  to  be  deplored  but  to  be 
expected  and  therefore  planned.  By  the 
very  nature  of  war  some  branches  of  the 
military  and  naval  services  have  more 
men  (actually  and  percentagewise)  who 
do  not  directly  see  combat  or  even  com¬ 
bat  type  conditions  than  others.  Such 
services  get  a  larger  number  of  volun¬ 
teers  who  thus  successfully  avoid  combat 
dangers  and  hardships.  To  permit  a 
physically  and  mentally  fit  man  to  be 
almost  assured  of  avoiding  combat  by 
volunteering  for  a  particular  service  is  a 
national  failure  to  assure  best  use  of 
available  combat  qualified  manpower.  It 
also  imposes  an  unfair  burden  on  too 
small  a  percentage  of  men  and  unneces¬ 
sarily  reduces  the  efficiency  of  our 
ground  force  combat  units. 

To  overcome  this  handicap  we  must 
now,  before  general  mobilization  begins, 
make  certain  interservice  regulations  and 
agreements  as  to  the  mutual  transfer  of 
manpower  (perhaps  on  a  loan  basis), 
without  depriving  the  career  soldier, 
sailor  or  airman  of  his  long-run  promo¬ 
tion  and  retirement  rights  and  benefits. 

TO  start  with  first  things  first,  if  we  are 
not  to  waste  combat  qualified  man¬ 
power  we  must  see  that  combat  qualified 


men  are  not  assigned  to  jobs  which  com¬ 
mand  less  than  their  full  capabilities 
unless  the  man  has  already  served  his 
combat  tour.  Before  going  further,  it  is 
necessary  to  define  the  term  “combat 
qualified.”  Combat  qualified,  in  my 
opinion,  means  that  combination  of 
physical  and  mental  ability  to  meet  and 
withstand  the  rigors  of  the  modern  bat¬ 
tlefield  for  an  extended  period  of  time. 
It  cannot  mean  merely  physical  stamina 
alone,  nor  merely  nervous  stability  alone. 
Many  men  physically  fit  for  front-line 
duty  are  incapable  of  maintaining  nerv¬ 
ous  stability  under  the  pressures  of  mod¬ 
em  combat  for  more  than  very  short 
periods  of  time.  Likewise,  many  men 
with  perfect  nervous  stability,  who 
would  be  able  to  go  for  months  in  com¬ 
bat  without  breaking  mentally,  are  physi¬ 
cally  incapable  of  enduring  the  bodily 
hardships  that  go  with  combat. 

It  is  equally  necessary  for  us  to  define 
the  term  “job  capability.”  Thus,  when 

One  aid  to  classification.  With  rare  ex¬ 
ceptions  every  man  physically  able  to 
fight  should  be  trained  as  a  fighter  no 
matter  what  other  potential  skills  he 
may  possess. 
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he  may  see  combat  for  a  comparatively 
short  period  of  time  in  an  emergency  is 
no  excuse  for  the  wastage  of  a  fully  fit 
man  by  such  an  assignment. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  physical  re 
quirements  for  his  job  must  be  highei 
than  for  the  company  clerk  of  a  rifle 
training  company  in  a  ComZ  or  ZI  re 
placement  training  center,  or  for  the 
equivalent  job  at  an  air,  service,  or  nava 
base.  With  the  possible  exception  of  ar 
advanced  fighter  base,  the  conditions  ol 
life  at  such  an  installation  do  not  require 
very  high  physical  standards.  Actually 
for  such  a  job  at  a  ZI  installation  most  of 
the  men  we  now  classify  as  IV-F  are 
physically  fit.  Men  who  have  inferior 
eyesight,  no  teeth,  broken  eardrums,  or 
even  lack  one  leg  could  clerk  in  a  Z 
installation.  It  is  a  matter  of  readjusting 
our  mental  attitudes.  The  idea  that  every 
man  in  uniform  has  to  be  able  to  make 
the  obstacle  course  is  a  luxury  in  whicl 
we  cannot  indulge  in  a  war  against  pow 
ers  that  have  far  greater  resources  o 
manpower  than  we  have. 

AMONG  other  good  examples  (whicl 
in  the  aggregate  total  a  vast  amoun 
of  manpower)  are  cooks,  medics,  finano 
men,  truck  drivers,  and  military  police 
Look  closely  at  the  demands  made  oi' 
these  men.  In  each  case  keep  before  yoi 
a  mental  picture  of  the  combat  riflemai 
who  should  stand  at  the  apex  of  ou 
pyramid  of  capabilities.  In  each  cas 
compare  the  demands  of  the  individua 
position  against  the  standard  of  th 
rifleman. 

Take  the  first  cook  of  a  rifle  company 
He  must,  I  think  we  will  all  agree,  b 
almost  up  to  the  rifleman  standard  bu 
even  here  there  are  some  exception; 
For  one  thing,  the  ability  to  make  Ion 
marches  is  not  an  absolute  prerequisite 
Fie  must,  however,  have  considerabl 
physical  stamina  and  be  able  to  tak 
exposure  and  hardship  for  long  period:^ 
Therefore  he  should  be  comparativel 
young  and  vigorous,  and  capable,  if  nee 
be,  of  engaging  with  the  enemy  at  clos 
range  at  least  for  limited  periods  of  time1 
Therefore  the  maximum  and  minimui 
profiles  for  this  job  will  be  quite  close  t 
those  of  the  rifleman. 

Now  the  cook  back  at  the  divisio 
headquarters  company  obviously  do( 
not  require  as  high  a  standard  of  phys 
cal  toughness.  But  he  must  have  enoug 
stamina  and  ruggedness  to  carry  h 
share  of  the  load  of  work  and  take  pa 
in  the  defense  and  security  of  the  div 
sion  CP.  But  as  soon  as  we  get  to  tl 
rear  of  division  or  the  corps  headqua 
ters,  our  standards  for  cooks  must  tal 
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The  cook  in  a  rifle  company  must  come  closer  to  the  physical  standards  of  a 
rifleman  than  the  cook  back  at  ComZ  or  ZI,  so  also  with  clerks  and  drivers. 


we  say  that  a  man  may  not  hold  a  job 
below  his  capabilities,  we  must  think 
not  merely  in  terms  of  physical  or  men¬ 
tal  capabilities  alone,  but  of  the  sum 
total,  and  while  doing  so  we  must  keep 
in  mind  that  there  are  and  will  be  rare 
specialties,  where  men  with  special  abili¬ 
ties  would  be  more  useful  to  the  nation 
in  a  non-combat  assignment  than  they 
would  be  in  a  combat  assignment,  re¬ 
gardless  of  how  well  they  are  otherwise 
qualified  for  such  combat  assignment. 
For  example,  men  with  very  rare  lan¬ 
guage  capabilities  might  be  needed  for 
liaison  or  intelligence  work  in  areas  that 
may  be  far  removed  from  active  theaters 
of  operation.  Highly  skilled  cryptogra¬ 
phers  may  well  fall  into  the  same  cate¬ 
gory.  However,  such  skilled  persons 
would  probably  never  total  more  than 
one  or  two  percent  of  our  service  man¬ 
power,  if  indeed  the  figure  would  be 
that  high. 

Thus,  each  job  within  the  Department 
of  Defense  must  have  not  one  but  two 
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physical  profiles  applicable  to  it:  a  mini¬ 
mum  and  a  maximum.  The  only  accept¬ 
able  excuse  for  a  man  holding  a  job 
below  his  own  capabilities  in  time  of 
general  war  should  be  either  that  he  has 
already  served  his  combat  time  and  has 
been  rotated  out  of  combat ,  or  that  he 
has  completed  combat  training ,  but  has 
not  yet  been  called  into  the  replacement 
stream.  Naturally^,  every  rule  has  its 
exceptions  and  the  exception  to  this  rule 
is  that  of  a  man  possessing  rare  skills. 

THIS  establishment  of  job  profiles  must 
be  far  more  complete  than  anything 
we  have  in  the  past  attempted  and  it 
must  go  into  every  field  and  every 
branch.  Merely  to  set  minimum  and 
maximum  standards  for  infantry,  artil¬ 
lery,  quartermaster,  and  such  is  futile 
and  wasteful.  For  example,  the  com¬ 
pany  clerk  of  a  rifle  company  of  a  combat 
organization  does  not  need  to  have  the 
same  physical  qualifications  as  the  rifle- 
man  of  the  same  company.  The  fact  that 


.haq:>  drops.  Men  in  the  ComZ  need 
iot  be  able  to  sleep  on  the  ground  for 
weeks  without  having  rheumatism  catch 
jp  with  them,  because  they  won’t  have 
o.  At  that  stage  they  will  have  beds  or 
:ots  and  some  degree  of  shelter  more 
•omfortable  than  a  pup  tent.  Conse¬ 
quently,  they  can  be  older,  or  more  nerv- 
ius  (even  much  too  much  so  to  be 
jvorthy  of  consideration  for  duty  farther 
o  the  front).  Into  this  same  category 
vould  fall  all  cooks  at  overseas  air,  serv- 
ze,  or  naval  force  installations,  except 
he  most  forward  fighter  and  supply 
iases.  To  put  a  perfectly  physically 
nialifed  man  on  duty  as  a  cook  at  an 
nstallation  hundreds  or  thousands  of 
dies  behind  the  lines  as  we  have  done 
nd  are  still  doing,  is  a  misuse  of  man- 
<ower.  Now,  when  we  get  back  to  per¬ 
manent  or  semi-permanent  installations 
a  the  Zone  of  the  Interior,  all  we  need 
;  someone  who  was  sufficiently  physical- 
y  fit  to  be  a  cook  at  any  Stateside  restau- 
ant.  Age  limits  here  could  well  go  up  to 
he  sixties  or  over.  Certain  nervous  dis- 
rders  which  have  hitherto  been  consid- 
red  as  automatic  disqualification  for 
uty  in  the  armed  forces  could  be 
/aived.  Standards  for  eyesight,  hearing, 
nd  teeth  could  come  way  below  what  is 
ow  considered  a  minimum  even  for 
on-combat  duty. 

"HE  overall  position  of  motor  vehicle 
drivers  is  roughly  the  same  as  that  for 
aoks.  The  quarter-ton  driver  of  the  line 
ampanies  must  have  nearly  the  same 
rofile  as  that  of  the  rifleman,  again  with 
le  same  exception— slightly  flat  feet 
mould  not  be  disqualifying  here.  Other¬ 
wise  he  should  be  vigorous  and  have  a 
igh  degree  of  stamina.  Only  slightly  less 
gorous  standards  will  apply  to  all  other 
rivers  who  normally  operate  forward 
f  the  division  CP.  For  drivers,  eyesight 
md  hearing  and  physical  coordination 
mnot  drop  as  low  as  for  clerks  and 
xmks,  but  the  use  of  older  men,  men 
ith  varicose  veins,  few  or  no  natural 
;eth,  some  blood  pressure,  and  heart 
editions,  should  be  the  rule  rather 
tan  the  exception.  One  of  the  sights 
iat  galled  combat  men  during  World 
/ar  II  was  perfectly  healthy  fit  young- 
ers  assigned  as  jeep  and  sedan  drivers 
ound  the  U.S.  or  in  the  British  Isles, 
Jring  the  months  infantry  replacements 
ere  coming  out  of  the  bottom  of  the 
anpower  barrel. 

These  examples  could  be  continued, 
at  once  the  basic  principle  is  ac- 
pted,  as  it  sooner  or  later  must  be,  it 
only  a  matter  of  thorough  surveys  by 
'nmpetent  boards  with  the  proper  back¬ 


ing  from  top  authority.  By  competent 
boards  I  mean  boards  composed  of  men 
who  can  see  both  the  big  and  little  pic¬ 
ture  through  experience,  who  know  the 
field  they  have  under  study  and  have  the 
expert  medical  advice.  In  times  of  war 
or  general  mobilization  the  probable  in¬ 
crease  in  pension  liability  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  because  of  the  induction  of  what 
was  hitherto  considered  substandard  per¬ 
sonnel  is  a  valid  consideration  when 
weighed  against  the  necessity  for  combat 
replacements. 

DURING  World  War  II  we  had  a  short 
and  sad  experience  with  the  drafting 
of  men  over  38.  After  a  trial  period  most 
of  them  were  given  the  opportunity  of 
(and,  in  fact,  many  were  pushed  into) 
asking  for  discharge.  The  statement  was 
then  made  that  proportionately  too  many 
of  them  were  in  the  hospitals.  Why 
were  they  in  the  hospitals?  The  answer 
is  clearly  established.  It  was  because  we 
threw  them  into  ground  combat  units 
and  expected  them  to  be  able  to  take  that 
training.  When  they  failed  to  measure 
up  to  that  we  discharged  them,  at  the 
same  time  we  allowed  young,  vigorous, 
healthy  men  by  the  tens  of  thousands  to 
stay  in  non-combat,  non-hardship  jobs. 
Certainly  those  older  men  could  have 
done  magnificently  in  these  other  jobs. 
Some  of  them  literally  fought  their  way 


into  service  jobs  rather  than  return  to 
civilian  life  in  the  middle  of  a  shooting 
war.  There,  from  all  I  have  heard,  they 
performed  well  and  on  the  whole  better 
than  younger  men  for  whom  such  jobs 
did  not  represent  an  adequate  outlet  for 
their  physical  and  mental  energies. 

LUE  must  do  some  deep  thinking  and 
■  ■planning  in  the  use  of  our  most  price¬ 
less  and  most  limited  war  material: 
manpower.  In  this  thinking  we  must  be 
prepared  to  eliminate  any  of  our  old  slo¬ 
gans,  shibboleths,  and  outworn  ideas  that 
stand  in  the  way  of  the  most  efficient  use 
of  what  we  have  available.  Otherwise, 
in  a  long  and  hard  struggle  with  numeri¬ 
cally  superior  foes  we  are  rapidly  going 
to  find  ourselves  with  ground  combat 
forces  dwindling  in  both  quantity  and 
quality  and  no  qualified  replacements  in 
sight.  We  cannot  afford  in  the  national 
interest  to  continue  those  same  very 
costly  mistakes  in  manpower  usage  and 
misusage. 

Our  slogan  cannot  be  “Every  man  a 
trained  combat  fighter”— that  is  wastage 
of  manpower.  Our  slogan  must  be  “every 
ft  man  a  trained  and  potential  combat 
fighter,  every  other  man  utilized  and 
trained  for  the  job  which  can  use  his 
potential  to  the  fullest.”  Combat  type 
training  for  these  other  men  can  be  cut 
to  the  absolute  minimum. 


Highly  skilled  cartographers  and  men  skilled  in  other  equally  critical  pro¬ 
fessions  or  trades  must  be  used  where  their  special  talents  are  most  needed. 
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YH-16  IPiosetki  Helicopter  Corporotion) — One  of  the  lorgejt  known  helicopters  designed  for 
operational  use,  the  YH-16  completed  its  first  flight  in  1953.  It  will  be  capable  o(  carrying  40 
men  over  the  longest  range  ever  achieved  by  a  helicopter. 


YC-130  (Lockheed  Aircraft 
Corp  oration) — ’Development 
continued  during  the  year  on 
this  high-wing,  long-range 
cargo  and  troop  transport 
powered  by  four  Allison  tur¬ 
boprop  engines.  First  flight  is 
expected  early  in  1954, 


mam 


Al  It  WEAPONS 


AIR  TRANSPORT 

Tl(  H  NOLOGIC  AL  advances  in  air  transport  got  *Hort 
thrift  in  a  report  by  the  Air  Research  and  Dei  ciopment 
Command  of  air  progress  in  1953.  In  a  bulky,  1200  word 
address.  I  t.  Gen.  Donald  I ...  Putt,  ARDC  commander,  listed 
Air  Transport  fourth  of  the  “four  basic  missions”  of  the  Vr 
Farce  ( i .  Air  defense;  2.  Strategic  Air;  and  3.  I  actical  Air) 
and  devoted  only  a  few  paragraphs  to  technological  develop¬ 
ments  in  an  transport. 

It  is  necessary  and  altogether  laudable  that  ARDC  put  its 
principal  interest  in  creating  fighters  and  bombers  that  can  fly 
faster  and  farther.  If  the  U.S.  is  to  control  the  skies,  its  tech¬ 
nological  efforts  must  never  be  turned  aside  from  the  principal 
rack  of  creating  the  best  possible  air  machines  and  weapons. 
I  his  includes  aircraft  of  all  necessary  types,  including  air 


transport  aircraft.  But  it  is  clear  that  the  Air  Force  is  not 
doing  as  much  as  it  might  to  create  a  first  class  air  fra 
port  fleet  None  of  the  1953  developments  in  air  transport 
was  a  “milestone”  in  aviation  progress,,  1  he  Chase  12: 
assault  transport  »s  an  improved  version  of  an  already  extant 
assault  transport  The  lock  heed  YC  130  is  the  newest  de 
velopmem  in  the  few  relatively  high-speed,  long  range  tram 
ports  that  have  appeared.  I  he  Piasecki  311  16  helicopter 
isn't  exactly  “new,”  although  it  made  its  first  flight  in  1953 
And  the  new  methods  of  dropping  heavy  equipment  at 
developments  that  were  to  be  expected  in  the  normal  cours 
of  events. 

The  captions  on  the  photographs  on  these  pages  are  taken 
verbatim  from  the  report  by  General  Putt. 
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A  new  method  to  parachute  heavy  equipment  was  devised  for 
the  C-124,  the  Air  Force's  largest  production  transport.  Utilizing 
o  pre-loaded  pallet  system,  the  aircraft  crew  can  drop  o  total 
of  40,000  pounds  within  a  few  seconds.  The  system  was  conceived  and  tested  by  the  Wright  Air 
Development  Center  and  the  Douglas  Aircraft  Company, 

A  new  type  of  platform  on  which  to  load  equipment  for  aerial  drops  was  tested  by  the  65IVth 
Parachute  Development  Test  Group  at  II  Centro,  California,  The  platform  features  an  air  bag 
which  absorbs  some  of  the  landing  shock.  Tests  indicated  a  decrease  in  ground  impact  from  35  g 
to  12  g  when  the  air  bag  was  used.  The  development  will  reduce  the  number  of  parachutes  nec¬ 
essary  for  equipment  drops  and  will  permit  the  use  of  lighter  platforms, 

A  new  method  for  tying  down  cargo  in  aircraft  for  aerial  delivery  was  developed  to  permit  au¬ 
tomatic  release  of  the  tie-downs  when  the  extraction  parachute  inflates.  The  new  system  elimi¬ 
nates  the  need  for  personnel  to  enter  hazardous  areas  to  manually  remove  the  tie-downs  prior  to 
aerial  cargo  drops.  It  also  permits  rapid  jettisoning  of  cargo  in  case  of  emergency. 


C-l  230  (Chase  AircraftCom- 
ponyl — First  flight  of  this  me¬ 
dium  transport,  designed  for 
lending  troops,  vehicles,  and 
heavy  equipment  on  unpre¬ 
pared  strips  in  forward  com¬ 
bat  areas,  was  made  on 
February  23,  1953.  Being  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  Fairchild  Engine 
and  Airplane  Corporation, 
this  high-wing  transport  is 
powered  by  two  Pratt  &  Whit¬ 
ney  R-2800  engines. 
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The  Making  of  a  Marine 


COLONEL  A.  T.  McANSH 


The  hoot  training  of  our  own  Marine  Corps  has  a  world-wide  repu¬ 
tation.  W e  all  know  something  about  it;  most  of  us  enough  to  he  quite 
sure  that  it  wouldn’t  work  for  any  military  force  that  has  the  large  and 


complex  commitments  of  our  Army.  Hoivever ,  it  is  always  possible  to 


learn  something  from  the  way  the  other  fellow  does  things. 

We  are  particularly  fortunate  that  the  author  of  this  piece  is  a 
Regular  Army  officer.  If  we  had  a  Marine  write  about  boot  training 
we  are  sure  that  many  readers  woidd  dismiss  it  as  more  evidence  of  the 
Corps'  great  capacity  for  blowing  its  own  horn  loudly  (not  a  bad  trait 
in  itself).  If  ive  had  a  professional  writer  from  civilian  life  do  it,  he 
might  get  across  the  superficial  manifestations  without  ever  catching 
the  inner  forces  that  transform  a  civilian  into  a  fighting  man.  No  one 
could  have  done  it  better  for  us  than  Colonel  McAnsh,  who  was  him¬ 
self  a  “boot”  thirty  years  ago. 


MY  experience  at  the  receiving  end  of 
a  training  division  occurred  with  a 
rival  outfit  at  Parris  Island,  where  Ma¬ 
rine  “boots”— recruits  to  you— are  trans¬ 
formed  into  marines.  That  was  thirty 
years  ago— 1923— but  the  memory  of  it  is 
still  vivid,  as  you  will  see  if  you  read  on. 

The  first  lasting  impression  the  boot 
receives  on  Parris  Island  and  the  last  one 


Colonel  A.  T.  McAnsh,  Infantry,  has 
been  a  military  man  since  1923,  serving 
in  the  Marine  Corps,  the  National 
Guard  and  the  Regular  Army.  During 
the  Second  World  War  he  served  with 
the  33d  Infantry  Division  in  the  Pacific. 
He  is  a  graduate  of  the  Command  and 
General  Staff  School  and  the  National 
War  College.  Recently  he  completed  a 
tour  of  duty  in  Brazil  and  is  now  posted 
for  the  XVIII  Airborne  Corps  at  Fort 
Bragg. 


he  takes  away  with  him  is  that  of  b 
Drill  Instructor,  so  a  word  of  explanatk 
on  this  individual  is  in  order. 

DIs  are  sergeants  and  corporals  ■ 
signed  to  boot  training  companies  fc 
the  purpose  of  imparting  instruction  in 
boots  and  moulding  them  into  marin 
They  conduct  all  basic  instruction,  >. 
great  majority  of  all  other  instructic 
and  also  perform  a  great  many  otf 
tasks  as  well,  and  very  well.  The  DP 
always  to  the  front  in  boot  instructic; 
the  officer  well  back.  This  is  done  c 
liberately.  The  reasoning  is  this:  T- 
NCO  who  leads  the  men  across  t: 
beachhead  or  the  last  100  yards  of  op' 
ground  between  himself  and  the  enei' 
is  the  one  who  can  best  train  the  impr 
sionable  boot.  The  boot  will  listen  : 
him  with  respect  and  follow  him  in  co 
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|t— he  has  been  trained  to.  The  NCO 
i  virtue  of  this  chance  of  demonstrating 
\  leadership  with  recruits  gets  confi- 
nce  in  himself  and  is  better  fitted, 
■refore,  to  lead  others  in  combat.  It  is 
ull  circle— the  thing  feeds  itself. 

How  do  these  DIs  get  their  stuff 
oss?  What  do  they  teach?  What  was 
!;  form  of  supervision? 

)  speak  from  the  things  I  witnessed 
is  best.  The  sole  overhead  of  my  boot 
npany  (actually  a  platoon  of  65  men) 
isisted  of  one  buck  sergeant  and  two 
porals.  No  officers  were  permanently 
igned  and  no  'permanent  squad  lead- 
With  the  exception  of  a  few  spe- 
ized  subjects  such  as  chemical  war- 
13  and  rifle-pistol  marksmanship  or  a 


few  inspirational  talks  by  officers  along 
with  a  little  tactical  instruction,  the 
three  training  noncoms  carried  the  entire 
training  load,  trained  us,  moulded  us, 
badgered  us  from  daylight  to  dark  for 
thirteen  never-to-be-forgotten  weeks. 

Where  did  the  squad  leaders  come 
from,  for  one  must  have  them?  Very 
simple:  from  among  the  65  boots  them¬ 
selves.  At  the  first  formation,  Sergeant 
Doyle  (our  Chief  DI)  called  out,  “All 
former  servicemen,  former  Regulars,  Na¬ 
tional  Guardsmen  and  military  school 
graduates,  fall  out  over  here.”  About  ten 
or  twelve  did  so.  Doyle  lined  them  up 
and  asked  each  a  question,  looked  them 
over,  and  eight  of  them  were  briskly  de¬ 
tailed  as  “Provisional  Squad  Leader, 
First  Squad”;  “Provisional  Squad  Leader, 
Second  Squad,  and  so  on.  Thus  the 
company  was  formed.  Based  on  past  ex¬ 
perience,  plus  extra  studying  and  some 
extra  coaching  by  the  three  noncoms, 
these  eight  played  a  creditable  part  in 
moulding  those  under  themselves  into 
marines.  It  was  a  good  laboratory  for 
testing  leadership.  If  one  of  them 
couldn’t  cut  the  mustard,  back  he  went 
into  ranks  and  another  was  substituted. 

ALL  instruction  was  based  on  Army  In¬ 
fantry  Drill  Regulations,  except  for 
reviews  (not  parades),  which  were  taken 
views  (not  parades),  which  were  taken 
from  and  based  on  the  Landing  Force 
Manual  of  the  Navy.  An  outstanding 
exception  to  our  noncom  instruction  was 
rifle-pistol  marksmanship.  Marksman¬ 
ship,  particularly  with  the  rifle,  was  spe¬ 
cialized  in  with  a  vengeance.  To  the 
marine,  his  rifle  is  holy  and  is  issued 
along  with  first  issue  of  clothing  and 
equipment.  The  serial  number  goes  into 
his  service  record,  and  the  rifle  remains 
with  him  until  he  leaves  the  Corps.  He 
polishes  the  stock  lovingly  and  keeps  it 
close  to  him.  Whatever  his  specialty  in 
the  Corps,  he  must  annually  qualify 
with  the  rifle. 

With  this  as  a  background,  the  boot 
went  to  the  preparatory  range  for  one 
week  of  grinding  labor,  followed  by  an¬ 
other  at’ the  firing  range.  His  coaches 
without  exception  are  sergeants.  Before 
dismissing  our  company  and  turning  us 
over  to  the  rifle  specialists,  Doyle  casu¬ 
ally  informed  us  we  were  to  be  trained 
by  the  world’s  best  shots:  Sergeants  who 
had  won  championships  at  Camp  Perry. 
Doyle  implied  if  we  did  not  qualify  100 
percent  under  this  renowned  tutelage 
and  thus  disgraced  him,  the  company 
and  the  Corps,  we  had  best  go  over  the 
hill  and  hunt  up  the  nearest  Armv  re¬ 
cruiting  station. 


The  instruction  was  thorough  and 
professional  and  if  the  boot  tried  he  was 
helped.  If,  however,  he  got  out  of  the 
four-ring  too  often,  or  appeared  to  be 
goofing  off,  a  gentle  reminder  from  his 
coach,  What  s  the  matter,  Jack,  are  you 
yellow?”  greeted  him.  The  boot  blinked 
back  the  angry  tears,  wriggled  into  the 
already  tight  sling,  and  vowed  he  would 
demonstrate  to  this  bastard  that  someone 
else  could  shoot,  too. 

At  the  end  of  the  day,  as  the  dog- 
weary  boots  plodded  several  miles  back 
to  the  barracks,  Sergeant  Doyle  (having 
had  one  of  his  rare  easy  days)  would  call 
them  to  attention  and  indulge  in  some 
snappy  cadence  marching,  just  to  let 
them  know  they  were  not  as  tired  as  they 
believed  they  were-and  mostly  to  let 
them  know  they  were  back  under  their 
company  sergeant’s  wing,  and  not  to  get 
too  cocky  about  all  the  stuff  the  special¬ 
ized  birds  had  been  handing  out. 

How  about  the  Character  Guidance 
Program?  It  was  included,  though  I 
didn’t  hear  it  called  by  that  name.  Some¬ 
thing  definitely  guided  my  character 
along  impressively  at  times.  I  shall  try 
to  portray  it  in  several  “flashbacks.” 

Item.  A  bewildered  applicant,  feeling 
all  of  his  eighteen  years,  slowly  leaves 
the  train  that  has  brought  him  so  far 
and,  carrying  his  heavy  suitcase,  ap¬ 
proaches  the  waiting  truck  that  will 
take  him  the  remaining  distance  to  the 
launch,  which  in  turn  will  take  him 
across  the  water  to  Parris  Island.  A  cou¬ 
ple  of  natty  marines  stood  in  the  rear  of 
the  truck  near  the  dropped  tailgate. 
“Give  us  your  hand  and  we’ll  help  you 
up,  they  said.  Grateful  for  such  kind¬ 
ness  on  their  part,  he  did.  Up  he  went, 
up,  over,  and  ended  up  hard  against 
the  cab  back.  Bewildered,  sore  of  head 
and  heart,  he  pondered,  and  wondered 
just  why  the  hell  he’s  here.  Aside  from 
the  recruiting  sergeant  (gentlemen  all, 
due  to  policy  and  necessity),  he  has  just 
met  the  Marine  Corps. 

Item.  Somewhat  later  a  group  of  ap¬ 
plicants  are  lined  up  before  a  Marine 
major  with  his  back  to  the  flag.  At  the 
end  of  a  short  swearing  in  period,  the 
applicants  say  “I  do,”  a  sergeant  says 
“Follow  me,”  and  they  end  up  at  the 
barber  shop. 

What  consideration!  The  boots  file  in. 
The  barbers  have  an  air  of  speed  and 
efficiency.  The  customers  are  moved 
along  quickly.  The  reason  is  simple. 
Five  or  six  sweeps  from  head  to  back 
with  the  shears  and  the  wise  guy  from 
Brooklyn,  smoothing  down  his  long  curly 
duck-butt  hair-do,  is  as  bald  as  the  rest 
of  us.  In  a  few  brief  moments  each  is 
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on  a  common  and  proper  level— all  done 
by  a  pair  of  hair  clippers. 

Item.  Each  of  sixty-five  boots  picks  up 
his  heavy  sea  bag  of  gear  issued  him  at 
the  supply  department,  together  with 
the  rifle,  slowly  straggles  over  from 
the  receiving  depot  to  the  East  Wing 
(basic  training)  and  into  the  company 
area.  At  the  direction  of  the  sergeant 
who  led  them,  the  sixty-five  break  ranks 
and  move  into  the  barrack  to  seek  out  a 
bunk. 

IN  the  barrack  the  book  looks  around. 

He  notes  the  immaculate  cleanliness  of 
the  floor— he  will  find  out  why  later— the 
sparseness  of  the  furnishings,  and  then  a 
line  of  white  plaques  about  eye  level 
above  many  bunks.  The  inscriptions  on 
them  catch  the  eye:  “Joseph  C.  Foster, 
Pvt.,  USMC.  Killed  in  action.  Soissons.” 
“James  Baxter,  Sgt.,  USMC.  Killed  in 
action.  Belleau  Wood.”  “Howard  Burke, 
Pvt.,  USMC.  Killed  in  action.  Mont 
Blanc.”  (These  are  not  real  names.) 
The  list  stretches  on.  The  boot  puts 
down  his  heavy  sea  bag  and  swallows 
hard.  He  was  meant  to. 

Item.  First  morning.  Time:  early. 
Sixty-five  boots  are  deep  in  an  uneasy 
sleep,  when  the  door  opens,  lights  flash 
on,  and  a  Voice  barks:  “Hit  the  deck.’ 
The  Voice  leaves  and  continues  down 
the  line  of  barracks,  then  starts  back  for 
the  first  one.  The  boots  are  sitting  up 
rubbing  their  eyes  except  for  one  who  is 
still  snoring  strong.  An  eagle  look  from 
the  corporal,  a  quick  step  to  the  bunk,  a 
heave,  and  the  boot  lands  on  the  deck, 
bunk  and  bedding  on  top  of  him.  The 
corporal  strides  out  without  a  word  or 
backward  glance.  The  boot  picks  him¬ 
self  up  amid  the  jeers  of  the  others.  Next 
morning  “Hit  the  deck  penetrates  his 
consciousness  clearly. 

Item.  First  evening.  Sixty-five  boots 
are  back  in  barracks  after  the  nightly 
movie,  a  required  formation  which  in¬ 
cluded  a  short  on  how  to  strip  ap  auto¬ 
matic  rifle.  A  corporal  walks  in  and 
says,  “Get  into  your  bathing  suits.”  This 
is  a  new  one.  The  beach  is  far  away,  but 
the  boots  comply. 

OVER  in  the  receiving  depot,  the  boot 
had  been  handed  a  galvanized  iron  pail 
containing  a  straight  razor,  toilet  kit,  The 
Marine  s  Handbook,  towel,  and  so  on.  In 
the  bottom,  however,  was  a  bathing  suit 
and  two  cartons  of  steel  wool.  This  pail 
and  contents  cost  the  boot  $9.60,  which 
was  deducted  from  his  $20.80  monthly 
pay.  (A  big-hearted  Navy  had  already 
taken  out  twenty  cents  from  his  pay  for 
hospital  recreation  funds  or  something,  I 
don’t  know— even  to  this  day.)  The  boot 
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had  looked  it  all  over,  at  least  the  bathing 
suit  looked  good— beaches,  blondes,  fun. 
He  got  into  it.  Back  comes  the  corporal 
and  barks,  “Break  out  your  steel  wool; 
break  out  your  mess  gear.”  The  cor¬ 
poral  sits  down  and  gives  a  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  what  is  wanted.  A  strong,  clear, 
painful  light  dawns  on  the  boots  as  the 
corporal  begins  polishing  a  sand-blasted 
canteen  with  the  steel  wool  and  explains 
that  he  wants  every  piece  of  mess  gear 
polished  and  burnished  until  the  in¬ 
specting  general  can  use  any  portion  of 
the  mess  equipment  as  a  shaving  mirror. 
Furthermore,  we  had  just  two  weeks  to 
do  this  little  item  in  our  spare  time  be¬ 
cause  there  would  be  a  full  field  inspec¬ 
tion  on  the  morning  of  the  second  Satur¬ 
day  with  four  drill  companies  present 
and  Sergeant  Doyle  wants  ours  to  be  the 
best  and  he  would  surely  raise  hell  if 
ours  isn’t.  The  boots  wondered  mildly 
just  what  Sergeant  Doyle  had  been  do¬ 
ing  so  far. 

For  the  rest  of  the  evening  and  for 
two  weeks  of  evenings  thereafter,  except 
for  time  out  for  movies  and  fights,  the 
boots  worked  away  on  the  mess  gear, 
rubbing  away  at  the  metal  with  sore 
hands  (I  still  hate  the  feel  of  steel  wool), 
cursing  the  DIs,  the  Corps  and  every¬ 
thing  in  sight.  All  except  the  Provisional 
Squad  Leaders,  who  discreetly  kept  their 
ears  and  mouths  shut,  thought  their  own 
thoughts  and  polished  away  on  their 
mess  gear.  Occasionally  the  corporal 
(the  sergeant  remained  in  lofty  seclu¬ 
sion  in  his  room)  would  saunter  in,  look 
around,  then  wait  for  some  boot  to  ask  if 
he  thought  his  piece  of  equipment  would 
pass  muster.  “Corporal,  sir,  look  at 
this!”  (Sergeants  and  corporals  on  PI 
always  were  addressed  as  “Sergeant  or 
Corporal,  sir.”)  The  corporal  would 
look  it  over,  then  finally  grudgingly  ad¬ 
mit  it  might  pass.  At  other  times  he 
would  park  on  a  bunk  and  reel  off  por¬ 
tions  of  the  instructions  on  Interior 
Guard  Duty  (no  boot  could  leave  the 
company  area  until  he  knew  his  General 
and  Special  Orders)  or  some  other  man¬ 
ual,  callously  ignoring  the  black  looks  or 
occasional  angry  tears.  When  he  left,  his 
ancestry  was  discussed  in  minute  detail. 

The  time  gradually  went  by  and  on 
the  second  Saturday  morning,  four  boot 
companies  pound  out  on  the  field,  pass 
in  review  and  lay  out  equipment  as  they 
have  been  told  to  do.  Under  the  lashing 
tongue  of  Sergeant  Doyle,  adjuring  them 
to  be  the  first  to  get  equipment  laid  out 
(as  he  was  later  hounding  them  to  be 
first  to  be  reassembled). 

Equipment  out,  everyone  stands  at 
rigid  attention.  Eyes  front.  Out  of  the 


corners  of  his  eyes,  the  boot  sees  250  stj 
of  mess  equipment  shining  in  the  si 
in  orderly  rows  like  burnished  sterlin; 
He  is  impressed.  For  the  first  time  ]| 
gets  a  glimmer  of  light  on  the  whc 
thing. 

Do  you  get  the  general  idea?  I  thin 
so.  Character  Guidance  programs  are l] 
fine  thing.  One  just  has  to  be  careful  II 
all  that  goes  into  them. 

Flow  about  time  to  see  the  inspectii 
general?  Well,  that  was  all  arrang. 

o 

too.  Come  to  think  of  it,  the  overwork! 
Doyle  must  have  doubled  in  brass  tt 
because  1  distinctly  remember  him  sa 
ing  at  regular  and  frequent  intervals  th: 
if  anyone  did  not  like  the  way  he  w 
running  things  he  would  always  be  ha 
py  to  give  him  an  interview  behind  t 
“head”  with  stripes  off.  I  do  not  rec; 
any  interviews  with  the  inspecting  ge 
eral  by  any  of  our  boots. 

Shirts  came  off  at  other  times,  thous 
The  constant  pressure  had  to  have  ot 
lets  and  having  no  other  outlet,  t(! 
boots  took  it  out  on  one  another.  In  ti 
chow  line,  in  ranks,  or  during  the  : 
frequent  breaks,  a  sudden  sharp  word 
an  accidental  (or  not)  jab  with  an  eltx 
was  enough  to  cause  a  right  to  the  ja 
The  flurry  immediately  caused  the  ev 
present  sergeant  or  corporal  to  rush 
with  a  righteous  show  of  anger  demar 
ino  what  in  the  hell  it  was  all  abc 
—none  of  this  in  ranks— if  you  re  suclj 
raw-meat  eater  wait  until  after  supp 
And  about  three  evenings  a  week  as  t 
boots  were  back  in  the  barracks  afi 
supper,  “Outside”  sounded  and  the  bo<: 
piled  out  and  fell  in  (piled  out  is  the  c 
rect  term,  as  everything  was  always 
the  double).  Down  to  the  boxing  ri- 
they  go,  and  along  with  other  drill  co, 
panies,  watch  their  own  two  men  or  t; 
from  some  other  company  put  on  t; 
gloves  and  fight  it  out  until  one  has  hi 
enough,  then  shake  hands.  The  cc. 
pany  then  hike  back  to  their  area  in 
dence.  The  tension  is  over,  the  athlet: 
officer  has  picked  up  a  few  prospe: 
for  his  next  smoker,  and  the  Charac 
Guidance  program  has  received  a  lit< 
extra  shot  of  aggressiveness— for  free. 

Flow  about  liberty  (leave  to  you)  fl 
icy  in  town?  How  about  the  dam 
This  was  extremely  simple:  there  were  < 
liberty  and  no  dames.  The  nearest  to 
was  several  miles  away  on  the  mainlail 
and  for  an  amphibious-minded  out: 
the  boats  were  few  and  guarded,  and  1 
swim  was  long.  The  dames  were  all  o' 
on  the  mainland  and  it  appeared  th 
stayed  there.  If  there  had  been  i\ 
around  for  the  boot  to  stare  at  before 
dropped  dead-tired  on  his  bunk  at 
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In  the  process  of  teaching  the  boot,  the  DI  transmits  the  priceless  intangibles  that  make  a  man  a  marine. 


f  °f  the  day,  his  interest  in  them 
aid  have  been  purely  platonic. 

IE  instrwuction  grinds  on  week  after 
veek,  and  parallel  with  it,  subtly  at  the 
not  so  subtly  at  the  bottom,  goes  the 
of  getting  across  to  the  boot  the  tra- 
pns  and  meanings  of  the  Corps.  He 
rs  the  Commandant  tell  the  history  of 
;  Corps,  the  things  it  has  done,  how 
i  by  whom.  Then  he  hears  it  repeated 
others.  He  early  learns  to  sing  From 
!  Halls  of  Montezuma  and  recog- 
s  Semper  Fidelis.  He  learns  of  other 
(ting  outfits  and  is  told  that  any  ma- 
f  who  isn’t  equal  to  two  sailors  or 
e  soldiers  just  isn’t  wanted.  Slowly 
e  of  it  penetrates,  and  he  begins  to 
eve  that  the  Corps  may  be  a  good 
lit  (it’s  only  bastards  like  Doyle  that 
il  things),  and  as  his  muscles  toughen 
i  his  chest  expands,  so  does  his  ego. 

:  there  is  always  a  DI  to  cut  him  back 
tn  to  size. 

!oyle  did  not  have  everything  his 
i  way.  He  had  to  account  for  his  ac- 
|>>  too.  He  had  the  normal  chain  of 
mand  over  him— and  that  included 
(her  character  as  interesting  in  his 
>  as  Dovle. 

J 

j;rgeant  Major  Blake  ran  the  office 
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—and  other  things— for  the  Training 
Group  C.O.,  "Wild  Bill”  Wallace.  The 
Sergeant  Major  was  very  efficient— and 
officious,  too,  according  to  some  DIs.  The 
boots  got  all  of  this  second-hand  from 
the  orderlies  for  they  were  not  made 
privy  to  such  goings-on.  But  when  a 
boot  drill  company  got  close  to  training 
group  headquarters,  they  could  hear 
Blake  chewing  out  some  luckless  boot  or 
DI  with  a  vengeance.  This  might  have 
been  all  in  a  day’s  work  except  that 
Blake  was  so  interested  in  his  work  that 
he  continued  it  at  times  down  in  the 
Sergeants’  Club  after  a  few  beers— or 
something  stronger  sneaked  in  during 
Prohibition  days— had  been  polished  oft. 

He  was  somewhat  at  a  disadvantaoe 

o 

for  he  only  weighed  145  with  his  clothes 
soaking  wet,  and  inevitably  some  DI, 
stung  to  remonstrance,  would  method¬ 
ically  and  efficiently  take  the  Sergeant 
Major  apart.  But  he  was  always  at 
his  desk  the  next  morning,  features 
somewhat  disarranged,  bellowing  away, 
possibly  at  his  opponent  of  the  night  be¬ 
fore.  Nothing  personal— he  had  bellowed 
the  same  way  the  day  before,  too.  The 
Colonel  took  no  notice  of  his  plastic 
surgery  and  the  Sergeant  Major  did  not 
enlighten  him.  He  buried  his  own  dead. 


He  just  kept  on  raising  hell  in  the  office 
and  at  the  club.  Just  as  inevitably  some 
DI  took  him  apart  again. 

Gradually  the  boots  harden,  the  hair 
gradually  grows  to  respectable  length, 
and  with  it  a  growing  look  of  confidence 
comes  into  the  boots’  eyes.  They  obey  un¬ 
questionably  now.  They  find  out  march¬ 
ing  in  cadence  is  easy.  They  find  them¬ 
selves  counting  cadence  off  duty,  stop¬ 
ping  suddenly  shamefacedly.  They  sing 
the  Marine  hymn  with  gusto.  They  are 
secretly  proud  of  the  Corps  and  acquire  a 
grudging  respect  for  Sergeant  Doyle. 
They  keep  all  this  to  themselves,  though, 
while  proclaiming  loudly  what  a  “chick¬ 
en  outfit”  this  is  and  what  they  will  do 
to  that  Bastard  Doyle  when  they  get  off 
the  island. 

AND  what  of  the  officer  corps  which 
sparked  and  directed  this  activity, 
from  afar  and  on  high? 

My  experiences  with  it  at  Parris 
Island  were  limited  to  a  small  amount  of 
tactical  instruction,  some  company  drill 
(when  four  boot  companies  were  put  to¬ 
gether),  the  pay  table,  parades.  I  only 
remember  one  vividly— the  C.O.  of  the 
Training  Center,  Colonel  “Wild  Bill” 
Wallace.  He  was  a  character,  always 
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The  eighth  week  arrives  and  the  DI  wheels  his  boots  through  their  final  parai 


even-tempered,  always  mad.  We  saw 
him  infrequently,  but  sometimes  heard 
him  when  the  company  was  drilling 
near  headquarters  and  some  luckless 
boot  was  on  the  carpet  for  some  infrac¬ 
tion  of  the  rules.  The  colonel  must 
have  been  raised  on  a  Spartan  diet— at 
least  he  believed  in  handing  one  out. 
“Five  days  bread  and  water,”  he  would 
bellow,  and  the  boot  started  across  the 
“grinder”  (drill  field)  to  partake  of  his 
“Angel  Cake  and  Wine”  as  the  Gyrenes 
called  it,  in  five  days  of  solitary  philo¬ 
sophical  contemplation  of  his  navel. 

“Wild  Bill”  was  not  the  only  colorful 
officer  in  that  colorful  Corps.  There 
were  plenty  of  conscientious  and  quiet 
ones  too,  but  we  talked  of  the  others. 
The  great  Goettge  of  football  fame 
(killed  at  Guadalcanal),  his  equally  fa¬ 
mous  running  mate  “Harry  the  Horse’’ 
Liversedge;  the  one  and  only  Smedley 
D.  Butler  with  his  two  stars  and  two 
Medals  of  Honor,  and  always  the  legen¬ 
dary  Captain  Louis  Cukela  (“Cuke”  be¬ 
hind  his  back)  with  his  Sam  Goldwyn 
use  of  the  King’s  English :  “Squad  right 

two  times  and  don’t - ’em  up!”  “Next 

time  I  send  a  damn  fool,  I  go  myself.” 

The  officers  came  from  many  places 
and  schools,  a  few  from  Annapolis,  VMI, 
University  of  Maryland,  The  Citadel  and 
many  direct  by  way  of  Belleau  Wood. 
But  they  all  had  one  common  charac¬ 
teristic— a  fighting  heart,  possibly  best 
personfied  by  Captain  “Cuke.”  When 
you  looked  at  his  ex-DI  face  and  his 
fearless  eyes,  you  hardly  needed  to 
glance  at  the  two  Medal  of  Honor  rib¬ 
bons  on  his  chest  to  know  that  Kuke 
would  always  be  the  “Point.”  You  didn’t 
care  if  he  misused  the  English  language. 
You  didn’t  care  if  he  couldn’t  read  it. 

And  this  fighting  heart  is  good  for  any 
leader  of  fighting  men  to  have.  The 
ancient  Romans  put  up  a  statue  to  the 
general  who  saved  them  in  one  of 
Rome’s  darkest  hours,  with  this  inscrip¬ 
tion:  “Because  he  did  not  despair  of  the 
Republic.” 

All  things  come  to  an  end.  Advanced 
training  is  completed.  A  full  issue  of 
field  equipment  is  next,  accompanied  by 
a  full  field  inspection  of  all  equipment 
and  clothing.  The  boots  line  up  for  in¬ 
itial  assignments.  Assignments  are  filled 
as  much  as  possible  on  a  volunteer  basis. 
They  wait  for  Sergeant  Major  Blake  to 
yell  out  places.  “Haiti— over  here!  Cuba! 
Santo  Domingo!  Seagoing!  Aviation 
School!”  Even  then  aviation  was  popular. 
Lucky  applicants  go  on,  some  of  them 
to  become  successful  enlisted  pilots.  (In 
Nicaragua  I  saw  sergeants  flying  three- 
motored  Ford  transports  as  part  of  flights 


making  food  and  supply  drops  to  col¬ 
umns  deep  in  the  hills.)  Finally  all  are 
assigned.  Orders  are  published.  Time 
to  put  the  show  on  the  road. 

THE  boot’s  final  parade.  All  companies 
participate,  but  his  company  is  on  the 
Right  of  the  Line.  The  boot,  his  hair 
grown  out  again  to  a  respectable  34-inch 
regulation  length,  and  resplendent  in 
his  dress  blues,  worn  for  the  first  tune, 
stands  proudly  at  attention  awaiting  the 
command  Pass  in  Review!  He  looks 
at  Doyle  out  in  front  of  him,  putting 
those  boots  through  their  paces  for  the 
last  time.  Can  it  be  that  his  face  has 
actually  taken  on  a  semblance  of  kind¬ 
ness?  He  wonders.  There  goes  the  com¬ 
mand,  the  band  sounds  off  and  the  com¬ 
panies  swing  into  line.  The  boot  grips 
the  butt  of  his  rifle  fiercely  and  does  his 
best  to  insure  a  perfect  line.  They  go 
past  “Wild  Bill”  Wallace.  Eyes  Right 
—Front— Right  by  Squads.  The  com¬ 
pany  moves  on  out  across  the  "grinder 
to  the  company  area.  Sergeant  Doyle 
informs  them  they  looked  good  without 
the  usual  limiting  adjectives.  The  boot 
feels  all  is  well.  Swinging  along  in  quick 
cadence,  he  finds  it  good.  The  thrilling 
strains  of  his  song,  Semper  Fidelis,  come 
down  the  wind.  The  picture  becomes 
clear— everything  is  in  focus.  The  grind 
of  the  past  weeks  has  meaning,  it  has 
all  been  to  make  him  a  marine.  He 
glances  around  right  and  left.  His  bud¬ 


dies  seem  to  have  got  it  too.  He  a 
his  swing  along  with  a  lighter  step  a 
a  lighter  heart.  They  have  got  the  wo 
By  a  curious  alchemy  not  known  co 
pletely  even  to  those  who  participate  a 
guide  it,  the  Man  and  the  Corps  h; 
become  as  one. 

AND  moving  on  to  other  stations,  h, 
py  to  be  away  from  Parriis  Island  a 
Sergeant  Doyle,  for  whom  he  now  ha 
wholesome  respect  tinged  with  admi 
tion  and  no  little  fear,  he  finds  he  me 
him  again  in  a  new  guise,  a  little  1 
gruff  perhaps  with  different  techniq 
“Knock  off  the  Sergeant-Sir— boot  stu: 
But  First  Sergeant  Novak  lets  him  kn 
that  he  too  agrees  with  George  W ashij 
ton  in  that  “Discipline  is  the  soul  of 
army”  (and  a  Marine  Corps).  The  n 
easier  regime  is  easier  only  by  comp  i 
son  with  what  he  has  just  left.  Inn 
tively,  he  sees  that  was  the  general  i<j 
all  along. 

And  that  is  the  way  I  found  the 
And  left  them.  But  I  followed  tf 
progress  with  interest,  for  once  hav; 
been  one  of  them  the  stuff  does  not  i! 
off  easily.  And  later  as  the  Corps  ' 
panded  twenty  fold  in  a  war  big  enod 
for  all  to  get  in  and  enjoy,  I  checf 
to  see  if  the  product  I  knew  had  b< 
too  thoroughly  diluted  by  the  fast 
pansion.  I  concluded  that  it  had  i 
that  the  DIs  and  the  “grinder”  were  :j 
clicking. 
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COMBAT  FORCES  JOURN 


LOGISTICS 


PREVIEW  TO 
LOGEX-54 

rHEN  Lieutenant  General  W.  B.  Pal¬ 
mer  returned  from  command  of  the 
Corps  in  Korea,  he  observed  that 
aining  of  future  commanders  has  not 
pared  them  to  cope  with  their  logistic 
Tlems  as  skillfully  as  they  cope  with 
tical  problems.”  One  of  the  functions 
;  LOGEX-54,  a  logistical  map  maneu- 
j:  scheduled  for  3-8  May  at  Camp 
:;:kett,  Va.,  is  to  help  overcome  this 
akness  in  our  service.  Some  2,100 
iers  and  Wacs  of  the  logistical  serv- 
s  will  “play”  the  exercise,  in  an 
snest  effort  to  learn  more  about  logis- 
jal  support. 

General  Palmer,  now  G4  of  the  Gen- 
|1  Staflf,  has  pointed  out  that  although 
j;  United  States  has  based  its  first  line 
i  defense  overseas,  “all  of  us  [com- 
mders]  still  have  a  lot  to  learn  about 
:  iducting  overseas  wars  and  supporting 
bendent  allies.’’  And  an  overseas  war 
sexactly  the  setting  for  LOGEX-54, 

'  h  the  participants  solving  on  paper 
kinds  of  problems  involved  in  sup- 
rting  a  Type  Field  Army  in  an  in¬ 
ion  of  southern  France.  (Southern 
ince  has  been  the  locale  of  all  six 
wious  Logex  “problems.”) 
rhere  are  three  types  of  logistical  com- 
inds.  A  Type  A  command  is  used  to 
nport  a  combat  force  of  approximately 
000  men;  a  Type  B  command  sup- 
>'ts  a  combat  force  of  some  100,000 
m,  and  a  Type  C  command  supports 
arce  of  400,000  men.  The  latter  is  the 
J;  of  the  hypothetical  combat  force 
i  d  in  LOGEX-54. 

The  postwar  emergence  of  logistical 
hmands  proved  successful  in  Korea, 
id  the  annual  LOGEX-type  exercises, 
Jich  began  in  1948,  helped  develop 
Im. 

IE  annual  LOGEX  problem  is  unique 
nd  a  little  history  should  be  of  in¬ 
sist.  Some  14  technical  and  adminis- 
-ive  service  schools  will  take  part  in 
-  GEX-54,  whereas  in  1948  only  two 
ools— Quartermaster  and  Transporta- 
i— participated.  That  1948  exercise 
Ually  had  its  beginning  the  year  be- 
at  the  Quartermaster  School.  The 
umandant  of  the  School,  dissatisfied 
T  the  practical  training  his  advanced 
her  students  were  receiving,  since  it 
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LOGEX  transportation  is  geared  to  the  terrain  of  Southern  France 


left  unanswered  the  question  of  how 
well  these  students  would  perform  un¬ 
der  combat  conditions,  directed  the  set¬ 
ting  up  of  a  CP  Exercise  in  which  the 
students  were  assigned  to  fill  the  various 
Quartermaster  staff  positions.  The  results 
were  satisfying,  but  left  unanswered  the 
question  of  interservice  coordination,  so 
in  1948  the  Transportation  School  was 
invited  to  take  part  in  a  combined  CPX. 

In  1949,  under  a  Department  of  the 
Army  directive,  10  of  the  service  schools 
took  part  in  the  exercise,  known  then 
as  “Exercise  LOG  LEE.”  And  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year,  more  service  schools  par¬ 
ticipated,  as  did  Air  Force  and  Navy 
representatives.  The  1950  exercise,  held 
at  Fort  Belvoir,  Va.,  was  known  for  the 
first  time  as  LOGEX. 

No  exercise  was  held  in  1951,  but  in 
1952  LOGEX  was  reinstated  at  Camp 
Pickett,  Va.,  which  has  been  its  site 
since  that  time.  The  exercise  reached 
a  peak  in  participants  last  year,  with 
some  3,500  uniformed  persons  participat¬ 
ing.  LOGEX-54  is  expected  to  be  even 
larger. 

In  addition  to  representatives  from  all 
of  the  technical  and  administrative  serv¬ 
ices,  the  Command  and  General  Staff 
College  and  the  Army  General  School 
will  participate  as  will  representatives  of 
the  Navy  and  State  Departments.  The 
latter  will  fulfill  the  present-day  concept 
that  each  field  army  commander  should 
have  a  political  advisor  on  his  special 
staff. 

THE  tactical  situation  created  for  LO¬ 
GEX-54  is  in  the  same  geographical 
area  as  the  invasion  of  southern  France 
during  World  War  II.  The  student 
officers  and  reservists  will  hold  positions 
in  (1)  the  special  staff  sections  of  the 
invading  Army  and  the  Type  C  Logis¬ 
tical  Command  supporting  that  Army, 
and  (2)  the  headquarters  of  certain  of 


the  larger  service  units  of  those  two 
major  commands. 

Control  officers  will  hold  positions  at 
higher  headquarters  and  will  represent 
subordinate  units  in  order  to  present 
these  requirements  to  the  student  play¬ 
ers. 

The  play  centers  around  the  logistical 
support  necessary  to  keep  the  combat 
elements  fighting  effectively,  rather  than 
the  tactics  necessary  to  defeat  an  enemy 
in  battle.  Each  student  player  will  learn 
more  about  what  is  expected  of  his  own 
service  in  supporting  the  combat  forces. 
He  will  also  become  familiar  with  the 
missions  of  his  sister  services  and  the 
coordination  needed  for  effective  sup¬ 
port.  Coordination  between  the  services 
is  difficult  to  impose  upon  the  students 
in  their  schools,  and  can  best  be  pre¬ 
sented  to  them  in  an  exercise  such  as 
LOGEX. 

While  other  exercises  this  year  will 
present  various  aspects  of  chemical,  bio¬ 
logical,  and  radiological  warfare  to  the 
combat  arms,  LOGEX-54  will  at  the 
same  time  give  the  logistical  services 
practical  experience  in  meeting  an  ene¬ 
my  utilizing  those  devices.  The  Medi¬ 
cal  Service  and  others  will  cope  with  the 
threat  of  biological  warfare.  The  Chem¬ 
ical  Corps  and  other  services  will  be 
concerned  with  combatting  chemical  at¬ 
tacks  and  planning  to  support  retaliatory 
measures.  All  participants  will  learn  of 
radiological  problems,  as  well  as  of  ther¬ 
mal  and  blast  effects,  when  atomic 
bombs  are  theoretically  dropped  behind 
our  lines. 

Thus  LOGEX-54,  by  providing  prac¬ 
tical  experience,  under  simulated  condi¬ 
tions,  will  serve  to  carry  out  the  needs, 
pointed  out  by  General  Palmer,  for  more 
logistical  training.  Through  the  exercise, 
commanders  of  the  future  will  be  more 
aware  of  logistical  needs  and  the  prob¬ 
lems  involved. 
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'O UR  FINE  NEW  ARMY 

RELMAN  MORIN 

Associated  Press  Correspondent 
in  The  New  York  Journal- American,  15  March  1954 


WE  were  having  dinner  in  the  Generals  Mess  in  Korea  the  other  night,  and  looking  at  t 
faces  around  the  table,  a  thought  suddenly  struck  me—  ( 

“The  people  at  home  don’t  have  to  worry  about  Americans’  interests  out  here  .  .  .  they  re 

good  hands.”  , 

The  staff  officers  sitting  there  looked  like  the  department  heads  of  some  hot-shot  Americ 
corporation.  They  were  all  youngish,  lean,  incisive,  alert.  There  wasn  t  an  overstuffed  color  I 
in  the  lot. 

In  the  buzz  of  conversation,  drifting  through  the  room,  there  was  some  shop  talk,  natural , 
But  they  also  were  talking  politics,  the  Berlin  conference,  economic  conditions  at  home,  anci 
whole  range  of  subjects  outside  the  immediate  purview  of  the  Eighth  Army  and  its  officers  l 
Korea. 


This,  of  course,  is  the  “new  army. 

It  is  bringing  along  a  group  of  sharp  young  officers  with  brains,  background  and  the  abil 
to  handle  problems  the  old  army  never  confronted.  They  are  technicians  and  specialists  in  t. 
various  phases  of  warfare,  to  be  sure.  But  they  also  have  to  be  diplomats,  administrators,  and 
ecutives  in  the  plain  business  sense  of  the  word. 

They  may  be  occupied  with  a  battalion  front  but  they  also  are  aware  of  military  budgets,  t: 
relations  between  the  army  and  Congress,  and  the  shifting  strategies  of  the  global  war. 

Nobody  typifies  these  men  better  than  the  commander  of  the  Eighth  Army,  Gen.  Maxw 
D.  Taylor.  Taylor  is  52,  lean,  sinewy  and  looks  like  a  college  athlete.  Because  of  his  four  sts 
the  staff  call  him  “the  old  man,”  although  he  is  only  a  few  years  older  than  most  of  the' 
Moreover,  he  can  trim  their  ears  off  at  tennis  or  handball,  which  he  plays  regularly. 

He  is  a  fighting  soldier— the  general  who  parachuted  into  Bastogne  to  rejoin  his  division,  t 
101st  Airborne,  when  it  was  locked  in  the  Battle  of  the  Bulge. 

Ever  since  he  was  a  young  officer,  he  has  been  in  posts  around  the  world  that  threw  him 

contact  with  problems  of  diplomacy  and  international 
lations.  He  speaks  French,  Spanish  and  Japanese,  a: 
picked  up  a  working  knowledge  of  Chinese  while  he  v 
stationed  in  Peiping.  Now  he  is  studying  Korean. 

He  has  also  started  an  education  program  in  the  arr 
directed  mainly  toward  raising  the  educational  level 1 
the  noncommissioned  officers,  the  kingpins  of  any  arr 
He  visits  the  classrooms  incessantly  and  keeps  a  const;, 
check  on  the  progress. 

file  is  a  soft-spoken  man  by  nature,  but  he  can 
tough  as  nails. 

Taylor  is  typical  of  America’s  “new  army.”  You  cs; 
help  but  conclude:  “our  interests  are  in  good  hands,  vvl 
men  like  these.” 


Eighth  Army  on  guard  in  Korea 

. 


. 
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COMBAT  FORCES  JOURfi 


om»AM  i:  I 

naccurate  Rifles  Make  Inaccurate  Riflemen 


CAPTAIN  STRAIGHT  SHOOTER 


An  infantryman  holds  that  we  won't  have  good  six k nets 

until  men  in  training  have  rifles  that  are  not  ’‘bell-mouthed 

at  the  muzzle  .  . .  but  Army  Ordnance  has  a  difierem  opinion 


rOREA  was  a  “rifleman’s  war,”  as  many 
l  have  observed  before  me.  Men  com- 
ig  back  from  Korea  emphasized  the 
eed  for  riflemen  who  could  shoot  to  kill, 
he  Army  began  to  concentrate  on  high 
andards  of  rifle  marksmanship. 

I  was  involved  in  this  on  a  very  low 
vel.  Having  been  in  Korea  where  I 
id  experienced  the  rifleman’s  war,  I 
as  quite  prepared  to  teach  men  to  shoot 
hen  I  reported  to  a  training  division 
;  chief  of  the  weapons  committee  of 
— 

aptain  Straight  Shooter  is  the  pseu¬ 
donym  of  an  infantryman  now  serving 
overseas. 


a  regiment.  During  the  next  sixteen 
months  I  learned  a  great  deal,  some  of 
it  unpleasant. 

I  have  seen  training  companies  turn 
in  scores,  during  record  firing  exercises, 
that  did  not  truthfully  reflect  the  actual 
scores  fired.  I  have  seen  hundreds  of 
misses  scored  as  bull’s-eyes.  The  only 
way  to  be  certain  of  the  proficiency  of 
any  particular  company  is  to  watch  the 
hits  on  the  targets.  I  submitted  a  writ¬ 
ten  report  on  score  cheating  to  the  Divi¬ 
sion  G3.  Then  a  company  was  closely 
checked  by  scorers  unknown  to  the  firer. 
The  results  were  shocking.  Of  190  men, 
only  80  qualified.  What  was  the  reason 


for  such  poor  shooting  by  “trained”  men? 

My  answer  is  that  most  of  the  rifles 
used  hy  that  'particular  company  were 
not  accurate  hy  any  of  our  standards. 
Did  I  fire  each  rifle  to  test  its  accuracy? 
No,  but  let  me  continue. 

I  was  on  leave  in  my  quarters  at  the 
time  the  company  fired,  however.  I  re¬ 
ceived  a  phone  call  at  my  home  from 
the  battalion  S3.  He  told  me  that  the 
company  had  boloed  110  out  of  190  men. 
I  told  him  I’d  be  out  to  show  him  why. 
When  I  got  to  the  tactical  training  area, 
the  company  was  dispersed  throughout 
the  area.  However,  one  platoon  of  thirty- 
nine  men  was  available.  I  asked  the 
platoon  sergeant  to  call  this  platoon  in 
and  have  every  man  who  had  failed  to 
qualify  on  the  range,  step  forward  with 
his  rifle.  Twenty  men  stepped  forward. 
I  inserted  a  caliber  .30  ball  into  each  of 
the  twenty  rifle  muzzles.  In  each  case 
the  ball  was  inserted  freely,  without 
force,  until  the  brass  case  touched  the 
muzzle.  What  did  this  prove?  It  proved 
that  the  rifling  in  every  case  was  com¬ 
pletely  worn  out  close  to  the  muzzle 
end  of  the  barrel.  The  diameter  of  the 
ball  was  exactly  .3075  inch.  I  used  a 
Starret  0-1  inch  micrometer  to  take  meas¬ 
urements.  The  Ordnance  Corps’  maxi¬ 
mum  allowable  breech  reading  of  the 
Ml  rifle  is  .305  inch. 

COMMON  sense  reasoning  will  show 
that  a  bullet  squeezing  through  a 
breach  measuring  .305  inch  or  less  will 
not  be  accurately  released  from  a  muzzle 
measuring  .3075  and  larger.  Why  are 
rifles  worn  to  such  a  degree,  when  Ord¬ 
nance  inspections  supposedly  eliminate 
such  weapons?  Simply  this.  There  is  no 
provision  for  the  use  of  a  muzzle  gauge 
with  the  Ml  rifle.  I  received  this  infor¬ 
mation  officially.  My  informant  neither 


Rifle  No.  1 .  Worn  out,  could  not  be  zeroed 
at  300  yards.  Cartridge  has  been  inserted 
ball  first  to  the  extent  that  only  the  brass 
case  prevented  further  insertion.  Ball 
diameter  (next  to  brass)  .3075  inch. 


Rifle  No.  2.  Excellent  condition;  stayed  in 
the  12-inch  bull  at  300  and  the  20-inch 
bull  at  500  yards.  In  this  case  the  car¬ 
tridge  could  not  be  inserted  beyond  the 
curve  of  the  ball.  This  is  the  same  car¬ 
tridge  used  in  Rifle  No.  1. 


PHOTOGRAPHS  AND  CAPTIONS  BY  THE  AUTHOR 


Rifle  No.  1.  This  shows  a  ball  inserted  in 
the  muzzle.  The  ball  was  not  forced  in 
any  way,  rather  it  dropped  from  the 
fingers  to  the  position  shown.  The  ball 
measured  .308  inch  at  base. 


Rifle  No.  2.  The  same  ball  as  inserted  in 
Rifle  No.  1  could  not  be  inserted  into  the 
muzzle  of  this  rifle.  It  had  to  be  balanced 
on  the  muzzle  to  be  photographed. 
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confirmed  nor  denied  my  contention  that 
worn  muzzles  were  largely  the  cause  of 
poor  marksmanship. 

Why  didn’t  we  have  rifles  with  worn 
muzzles  replaced?  We  couldn’t,  because 
we  had  no  authority  to  turn  in  such 
weapons. 

“Since  there  is  no  muzzle  gauge  au¬ 
thorized  for  use  with  the  Ml  rifle,  the 
diameter  cannot  be  used  as  a  standard 
of  unserviceability,”  was  the  answer  my 
plea  for  better  rifles  received.  Can  any¬ 
one  say  a  rifle  is  no  longer  accurate? 
Yes.  An  Ordnance  expert  can  tag  a  rifle 
if  (a  monstrous  word),  in  his  opinion,  it 
has  fired  8,000  to  10,000  rounds.  Cer¬ 
tainly  there  are  many  other  reasons  for 
tagging  a  rifle  as  unserviceable.  I  am 
speaking  of  accuracy  only. 

I  have  personally  fired  hundreds  of 
Ml  rifles  that  could  not  be  zeroed  at 
three  hundred  yards,  some  at  one  hun¬ 
dred  yards.  I  usually  fire  in  the  high  ex¬ 
pert  bracket  with  the  rifle,  the  carbine, 
and  the  pistol,  provided  I  select  the 


weapon.  I  have  demonstrated  on  the 
range  that  a  rifle  with  a  worn  muzzle 
could  not  be  zeroed  at  three  hundred 
yards  by  the  best  marksman  available. 
The  demonstration  was  observed  by  in¬ 
fantry  officers  only.  Civilian  weapons 
repairmen  were  convinced  but  would 
not  commit  themselves  officially.  There 
was  one  civilian  ordnance  repairman 
strongly  antagonistic  to  my  contentions, 
who  said  “the  use  of  a  caliber  .30  ball  as 
a  gauge  was  wrong  because  they  varied 
as  much  as  two  or  three  thousandths  of 
an  inch.”  This  is  not  so.  I  have  meas¬ 
ured  thousands  of  caliber  .30  rounds 
with  a  micrometer  and  never  found  one 
to  measure  under  .3075,  nor  over  .308 
inch— a  high  standard  of  manufacture, 
acknowledged  as  such. 

In  many  instances  our  finest  com¬ 
petitive  shooters  buy  surplus  service  am¬ 
munition  for  their  own  loads.  If  our 
caliber  .30  ball  answers  the  needs  of 
target  shooters  we  can  assume  it  to  be 
good.  As  for  using  the  ball  as  a  gauge  in 


ORDNANCE  CORPS  DISSENTS 

The  Ordnance  Corps  was  given  the  accompanying  article  and,  at  the 
request  of  the  edtiors,  prepared  the  following  statement  on  the  subject. 

Bell  Mouthing  and  Its  Influence  on  the  Accuracy  of  the  Ml  Rifle 


REPORTS  have  been  received  in  the 
past  from  field  organizations  indicat¬ 
ing  that  eccentric  muzzle  wear  (bell 
mouthing  induced  by  the  indiscriminate 
use  of  bore  cleaning  devices)  is  detri¬ 
mental  to  the  accuracy  of  the  Ml  Rifle. 
As  a  result  thereof,  extensive  investiga¬ 
tions  were  conducted  at  technically 
qualified  Ordnance  installations.  In  each 
instance,  these  investigations  failed  to 
establish  a  correlation  between  eccentric 
muzzle  wear  and  inaccuracy. 

In  the  course  of  the  foregoing  tests, 
ten  reconditioned  Ml  Rifles  were  se¬ 
lected  and  targeted  for  basic  accuracy  by 
Springfield  Armory.  The  muzzles  of 
five  of  these  weapons  were  then  reamed 
to  approximate  an  extreme  degree  of 
eccentric  muzzle  wear.  Subsequent  tar¬ 
geting  revealed  that  this  condition  had 
little  or  no  adverse  effect  on  the  accu¬ 
racy  of  the  weapons. 

An  additional  number  of  inaccurate 
weapons  evincing  eccentric  muzzle  wear 
were  obtained  from  the  field.  These 
rifles  were  representative  of  weapons 
used  extensively  and  cleaned  under  nor¬ 
mal  field  conditions.  Tests  of  these 
weapons  indicated  that  invariably,  fac¬ 
tors  other  than  bell  mouthing  contrib¬ 
uted  to  inaccuracy.  Such  deficiencies  as 
heavy  metal  fouling  in  the  bore,  im¬ 


proper  bedding  of  the  stock,  bent  bar¬ 
rels,  torn  lands,  excessively  pitted  bores 
and  burred  gas  ports  were  encountered 
during  the  investigation.  The  presence 
of  one  or  more  of  the  foregoing  deficien¬ 
cies  could  result  in  an  inaccurate  weap¬ 
on. 

Ordnance  test  engineers  have  deter¬ 
mined  that  in  most  instances  where 
evidence  of  eccentric  muzzle  wear  is 
indicated  to  any  extent,  the  barrel  is 
usually  unserviceable  in  other  respects. 
In  these  instances,  the  pertinent  weap¬ 
ons  should  be  returned  to  depot  mainte¬ 
nance  for  a  complete  overhaul. 

It  is  the  intent  of  the  Ordnance  Corps 
to  provide  the  best  maintenance  possi¬ 
ble  for  its  weapons.  However,  certain 
extenuating  circumstances  do  exist. 
Rifles  that  are  utilized  during  training 
are  subjected  to  considerable  rough 
usage.  These  rifles  are  utilized  in  bay¬ 
onet  practice  and  field  exercises  and 
consequently  may  develop  certain  de¬ 
ficiencies,  as  noted  in  the  above  para¬ 
graph.  Instructions  are  published  in 
D/A  technical  manuals  to  provide  Ord¬ 
nance  field  personnel  with  information 
necessary  to  correct  these  deficiencies. 
In  addition,  an  inferior  weapon  can 
result  from  inadequate  preventive  main¬ 
tenance  at  the  organizational  level. 


a  given  number  of  rifles,  so  long  as  w< 
use  the  same  ball,  it  is,  for  all  practica 
purposes,  a  gauge.  If  the  ball  is  insertec 
in  the  muzzle  without  force  it  will  re 
tain  its  original  dimensions.  Usually  ; 
glance  at  the  muzzle  end  of  a  rifle  wil 
show  the  cause  of  inaccurate  fire.  I  knov 
from  experience  that  few  officers  cai 
determine  when  a  rifle  muzzle  is  won 
out.  I  have  seen  many  officers  embar 
rassed  because  they  could  not  determini 
the  cause  of  inaccuracy  in  a  rifle.  Thi 
usually  happened  when  one  of  then 
would  attempt  to  show  a  trainee  that  i 
is  “you,  not  the  rifle,  that  is  at  fault”  am 
end  up  red-faced  because  he  was  in 
capable  of  hitting  the  target.  When  ai 
officer  is  the  victim  of  such  an  inciden 
the  men  he  is  training  suffer  too. 

A  little  time  and  experience  on  th 
range  will  prove  to  you  that  a  caliber  .3( 
ball  is  a  practical  muzzle  gauge.  O 
course  many  things  can  cause  inaccui, 
acy.  You  must  check  the  front  and  rea 
sights  for  tightness.  If  the  sights  ar 
tight,  examine  bore.  If  the  barrel  is  nCj 
worn  out,  bent,  ringed  or  improperl 
bedded,  it  should  keep  in  the  bull’s-eyi 
at  three  hundred  yards— which  is  a  re<( 
sonable  range. 

I  SUBMITTED  a  suggestion  throug 
I  the  efficiency  awards  committee  of  th 
training  division,  explaining  my  finding 
in  detail.  I  suggested  a  solution  to  th 
problem  of  worn  muzzles.  I  said  that  th 
steel  cleaning  rod  was  being  improperl 
used  and  that  it  was  bell  mouthing  oq 
rifles.  (See  if  you  can  find  a  straigf, 
cleaning  rod  in  your  unit  after  it  hr 
been  used  for  a  week.)  I  suggested  the 
the  thong  be  revived  for  cleaning  th 
barrel  and  that  a  muzzle  gauge  be  use. 
during  all  Ordnance  inspections.  M3 
suggestion  was  rejected.  I  was  not  coi 
suited  by  Ordnance  personnel,  militai 
or  civilian.  I  then  submitted  anoth( 
suggestion  that  was  flatly  turned  dow 
by  the  post  ordnance  officer.  That  pr 
eluded  the  suggestion  being  forwarde 
for  an  evaluation  by  higher  author  it] 
My  recommendations  showed  how 
steel  pilot  or  guide  could  be  used  to  pr» 
tect  the  first  inch  of  the  muzzle  (tf 
delivery  end)  from  the  abrasive  actio 
of  the  cleaning  rod. 

This  pilot  is  available  in  most  sportin 
equipment  stores.  My  idea  was  rejecte 
because  “each  man  would  have  to  ha\ 
a  pilot.”  I  asked,  does  each  man  have 
cleaning  rod?  Then  they  said,  “the  pil< 
would  get  lost.”  No  one  had  anythir 
against  the  pilot  as  I  intended  it  to  1 
used— to  protect  the  business  ends  of  oi 
rifles  from  the  abuses  to  which  they  a; 
subjected. 
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COMBAT  FORCES  JOURNO 


Words  to  Help  You  Serve 

( Continued  from  page  3) 


Unfortunately  the  trainee  has  little  or 
i0  conception  of  the  damage  he  causes 
*y  continually  rubbing  the  bore  of  his 
ifle  with  a  steel  rod,  usually  one  bent 
eyond  practical  use.  He  knows  no  better 
ecause  he  has  not  been  impressed  with 
le  importance  the  lands  and  grooves 
lay  in  the  accuracy  of  his  rifle. 

Does  he  look  to  see  if  his  rifle  lands 
re  sharp  and  that  the  bore  is  not  ringed 
r  pitted?  No.  He  looks  to  see  if  a  speck 
f  dust  is  waiting  to  give  someone  an 
xcuse  for  not  giving  him  a  pass.  Watch 
squad  of  trainees,  or  veterans  for  that 
tatter,  “clean”  their  rifles.  You’ll  see 
lem  wearing  the  lands  out  of  the  rifle 
y  abrasion.  And  the  Army  provides 
le  tools. 

Sincere  infantrymen  can  talk  of  better 
ghting  and  aiming  devices,  carloads  of 
ctra  ammunition  for  practice,  and  em- 
tiasis  on  the  fine  old  American  tradition 
accurate  rifle  fire,  but  they  won’t  get 
if  the  rifles  aren’t  accurate. 

E  can  revive  our  tradition  of  Ameri¬ 
can  marksmanship  by  first  checking 
ie  muzzles  of  our  weapons. 

The  problem  is  big  but  it  is  not  in- 
irmountable  and  it  can  be  licked.  We, 
ie  infantry,  can  test-fire  every  rifle  in 
rery  squad  in  every  battalion,  in  every 
giment,  in  every  division,  until  we 
iminate  rifles  that  can’t  be  zeroed  at 
ree  hundred  yards— a  very  reasonable 
nge.  We  have  men  who  are  expert 
ots.  If  they  can’t  zero  a  rifle,  using 
ndbag  rests  as  all  record  holders  do, 
en  eliminate  that  rifle  for  re-barreling, 
zonomy-minded  people  may  say  that  it 
ould  be  too  expensive.  Isn’t  it  cheaper 
an  expending  ammunition  fired  from 
accurate  rifles?  If  the  infantryman 
ust  “shoot  to  kill”  then  the  infantry- 
an  must  be  able  to  say  “this  rifle  is 
)  longer  accurate  enough  to  meet  our 
editions.”  Let  Ordnance  issue  us  our 
ols  but  give  us  the  right  to  decide  the 
•lality.  It  is  our  lives  that  are  at  stake. 
If  we  try  and  cannot  zero,  the  weapon 
lust  be  repaired.  How  much  does  it 
ist  to  re-barrel  an  Ml  rifle?  I  don’t 
iow,  couldn’t  care  less,  and  I  do  pay 
ixes.  I  do  know  this:  trainees  have  fired 
i>  to  400  rounds  during  practice  and 
izord  firing  with  a  rifle  that  is  useless 
:  far  as  accuracy  is  concerned.  The 
tst  of  those  400  rounds  would  surely 
iver  the  cost  of  replacing  a  defective 
1  rrel.  There  is  nothing  complicated 
;out  it  and  it  could  be  done  at  division 
l/el. 

We  would  then  be  ready  to  produce 
'~n  who  could  shoot  with  confidence, 
<zn  who  would  seek  targets  instead  of 
;oiding  them. 


GENERAL  DEVERS — 

and  potentialities;  the  influences  of 
parents,  friends,  or  successful  indi¬ 
viduals  whom  you  admire;  and  the 
varied  fields  of  endeavor  stretching 
out  before  you.  In  order  not  to  be 
swept  along  by  the  prevailing 
wind,  you  must  know  yourself; 
make  an  unbiased  appraisal  of  the 
influences  playing  upon  you;  then 
weigh  carefully  those  careers  that 
appeal  most  to  you. 

In  1905  when  I  entered  the 
United  States  Military  Academy, 
the  Army  offered  certain  basic 
things,  as  it  does  today:  a  life  of 
service  to  your  country  and  to  your 
fellowman  (and  if  this  sounds  too 
idealistic  to  you,  examine  yourself 
to  determine  what  better  goal  you 
can  have);  high  standards  of  moral¬ 
ity  and  integrity;  and  security,  in¬ 
cluding  medical  care  of  yourself 
and  your  family.  At  the  time  I 
made  my  decision  the  Army  of¬ 
fered  a  fairly  good  education  and  a 
limited  amount  of  travel. 

Today,  recognizing  that  the  in¬ 
dispensable  weapon  is  man,  the 
Army  is  geared  to  train  its  own 


GENERAL  CLAY — 

importance  of  the  ground  forces  to 
our  national  security  in  these  days 
of  atomic  and  thermonuclear  pow¬ 
er.  If  so,  they  should  remember 
that  there  will  always  be  a  need  for 
ground  forces  to  seize  and  occupy 
the  important  bases  throughout  the 
world  and  to  prevent  unrest  and  to 
restore  order  in  combat  areas.  It 
may  become  a  much  more  mobile 
force  than  in  the  past,  but  its  im¬ 
portance  to  victory  if  war  should 
come  will  never  disappear. 

Today,  the  Army  with  its  diver¬ 
sified  opportunities  and  relatively 
rapid  promotion,  looks  far  more 
promising  than  it  did  following 
World  War  I  when  national  secur¬ 
ity  received  scant  attention.  I 
served  approximately  twenty  years 
as  a  junior  officer  in  an  Army 


technologists  and  technicians  to 
carry  on  the  most  diversified,  vast 
and  global  business  ever  attempted 
in  the  history  of  mankind.  At  the 
Army’s  expense  you  can  earn  a 
master’s  or  doctor’s  degree— you 
can  even  compete,  under  ideal  con¬ 
ditions,  for  a  Rhodes  scholarship. 

Unlimited  travel  opportunity 
may  take  an  Army  man  to  Alaska, 
Europe,  the  Middle  East,  Asia— al¬ 
most  anywhere  in  the  world; 
teaches  him  to  live  under  all  condi¬ 
tions  of  terrain,  weather,  and  cli¬ 
mate;  introduces  him  to  every  race 
and  custom;  allows  him  to  examine 
closely  conditions  under  varying 
political  setups  abroad;  and  in  the 
final  analysis  proves  to  him  conclu¬ 
sively  the  unquestionable  merit  of 
the  free  democratic  way  of  life  and 
the  glory  and  privilege  that  are  his 
in  defending  it. 

After  forty-four  years  of  active 
service— if  I  had  my  life  to  plan 
over,  it  would  be  the  Army  for  me. 
I  can  think  of  no  more  stimulating 
or  satisfying  life. 


which  had  few  troops  and  little,  if 
any,  new  equipment  during  this 
period.  Yet  it  had  faith  in  itself 
and  managed  to  maintain  high  mo¬ 
rale  and  intellectual  growth  in  its 
commissioned  service. 

The  Army  gave  me  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  see  many  parts  of  the 
world,  to  live  and  associate  with 
many  fine  and  able  persons  de¬ 
voted  to  the  welfare  of  their  coun¬ 
try.  It  enabled  me  to  at  least  accept 
the  challenges  of  higher  responsi¬ 
bilities.  If  I  had  the  choice  before 
me  now,  I  would  not  give  up  or 
trade  the  days  I  spent  in  the  Army 
and  I  left  it  with  a  sense  of  obliga¬ 
tion  which  I  shall  never  lose. 

If  the  young  men  of  today  are 
selling  the  Army  short,  they  are 
making  a  great  mistake. 


AY  1954 
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CAREER  MANAGEMENT  AND  YOUR  FUTURE 


No.  9 


Reserve  Component  Duty 


THE  contribution  of  our  reserve  com¬ 
ponents  to  the  winning  of  the  nation's 
wars  is  recorded  in  history.  To  insure 
the  same  high  degree  of  participation  in 
the  future,  the  regular  establishment 
must  give  full  and  active  support  to  the 
peacetime  training  of  reserve  component 
elements.  This  article  deals  with  an  im¬ 
portant  phase  of  that  support:  the  as¬ 
signment  of  officers  as  reserve  component 
advisors  or  instructors. 

Reserve  Officers’  Training  Corps,  Na¬ 
tional  Guard  and  Army  Reserve  pro¬ 
grams  were  reinstituted  following  World 
War  II  and  large  numbers  of  qualified 
instructors  and  advisors  of  the  various 
arms  and  services  were  assigned  to  duty 
with  the  reserve  components. 

At  the  present  time,  the  number  of 
officers  assigned  to  reserve  component 
duties  is  determined  on  a  broad  basis  by 
the  Department  of  the  Army.  Within 
the  limits  of  these  broad  outlines,  the 
number  of  officers  required  for  reserve 
component  duties  is  determined  by  the 
Army  commanders  who  bear  the  respon¬ 
sibility  for  the  training  and  instruction 
of  the  ROTC,  National  Guard,  and 
Army  Reserve  units  in  their  commands. 
Selections  and  assignments  of  officers 
to  reserve  components  are  made  by  ca¬ 
reer  branches  of  the  various  arms  and 
services,  in  response  to  requisitions  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  field.  Officers  on  active 
duty  desiring  assignments  to  reserve  com¬ 
ponent  duty  may,  if  they  meet  the  re¬ 
quirements  outlined  in  SR  600-145-20, 
“Assignment  to  Reserve  Component  and 
Reserve  Officers’  Training  Corps  Duty,’’ 
apply  through  channels  for  such  duty. 


THE  tour  of  field  grade  officers  as¬ 
signed  to  reserve  component  duty  is 
normally  36  months;  company  grade  12 
months,  with  the  exception  of  ROTC 
company  grade  instructors,  which  is  24 
months.  However,  if  not  needed  to  fill 
urgent  oversea  requirements,  or  military 
schooling,  officers  may  be  permitted  to 
continue  to  serve  on  reserve  component 
duty  for  periods  up  to  one  year  beyond 
the  normal  tour. 

The  Special  Regulation  referred  to 
above  prescribes  qualification  criteria 
for  the  assignment  of  officers  to  the  re- 
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serve  components.  Requirements  range 
in  grade  from  colonel  to  captain  of  the 
combat  arms  and  technical  services  al¬ 
though  substitutions  in  grade  may  be 
made.  Also,  warrant  officers  and  en¬ 
listed  personnel  are  assigned  to  the  re¬ 
serve  components  as  assistant  instructors, 
assistant  advisors  and  clerical  and  ad¬ 
ministrative  assistants. 

It  is  desirable  that  Regular  Army  of¬ 
ficers  serve  at  least  one  tour  of  duty  with 
one  of  the  reserve  components.  How¬ 
ever,  such  duty  is  not  limited  to  Regu¬ 
lars.  National  Guard  and  Army  Reserve 
officers  on  active  service  are  used  in  all 
reserve  component  instructor-advisor  po¬ 
sitions  except  as  National  Guard  advi¬ 
sors  in  the  state  of  legal  residence  prior 
to  entrance  on  active  duty. 

Repetitive  assignments  to  the  same 
component  or  level  of  duty  are  normally 
avoided.  When  it  is  necessary  for  the 
good  of  the  service  to  relieve  an  officer 
before  he  completes  the  normal  tour, 
he  will  be  credited  with  completion  of 
full  tours.  Reassignment  of  such  officers 
to  reserve  component  duty  is  not  re¬ 
quired;  however,  they  may  be  reassigned 
if  the  needs  of  the  service  demand  it. 

THE  Army  General  Staff  and  high 
command  give  full  weight  to  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  reserve  as  a  major  ele¬ 
ment  of  our  armed  forces.  It  would  be 
well  for  any  officer  receiving  a  reserve 
component  assignment  to  take  careful 
stock  of  his  qualifications.  He  can  im¬ 
prove  his  record  as  well  as  raise  the 
reputation  of  the  officer  corps  among 
the  civilian  population.  It  is  particularly 
important  that  officers  selected  for  re¬ 
serve  component  duties  possess,  to  a 
high  degree,  certain  qualities.  Some  of 
these  are: 

Respect  the  civilian  status  of  re¬ 
servists.  Consideration  must  be  given 
to  the  interests  of  the  reservist  when 
making  demands  which  cannot  be  met 
without  serious  injury  to  his  business, 
profession  or  personal  relations.  Most 
reservists  do  not  resent  this  if  it  is  ob¬ 
viously  necessary. 

Professional  knowledge.  Members 
of  the  defense  team  not  on  active  duty 
expect  the  Army  Advisor  to  be  fully 


qualified.  As  one  National  Guard  gei 
eral  put  it:  “If  you  don’t  know  moi 
about  military  matters  than  I  do,  a  k 
of  taxpayers  money  has  been  wasted  o 
your  training.” 

Personality  and  leadership.  On  th 

type  of  duty  command  relationship  ofte 
is  from  nebulous  to  nonexistent.  App] 
cation  of  the  finest  principles  of  leade 
ship  is  necessary.  Every  act  or  utteranc 
may  influence  people  but  will  not  nece 
sarily  make  friends.  Lack  of  tact  and  ir 
patience  in  unimportant  matters  are  ce 
tain  to  negate  tbe  efforts  of  otherwi: 
qualified  advisors. 

Outward  manifestations  of  persor 
a  I  conduct,  such  as  temperance,  carefi 
selection  of  associates,  impeccable  groor 
ing,  attention  to  duty  and  other  action 
enhance  the  prestige  of  the  Army  in  1< 
cal  communities.  This  is  particular 
significant  on  the  college  campus  whe 
character  is  being  molded.  In  any  a 
signment,  personal  conduct  below  tl 
standards  established  by  the  officer 
corps  cannot  and  will  not  be  condone 

The  attitude  of  the  officer’s  wii 
and  family.  This  is  a  delicate  matt 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  a  wifi 
attitude  toward  and  conduct  in  the  cor 
munity  has  a  profound  bearing  on  h 
husband’s  effectiveness.  This  is  applic 
ble  to  his  children.  Objectionable  i 
eidents  involving  other  members  of  tl 
family  will  materially  nullify  an  of] 
cer’s  otherwise  outstanding  performan 
record. 

Standard  of  living  and  mainti 
nance  of  credit  rating.  An  officer  mu 
maintain  prestige  of  his  position  by  <j 
appropriate  standard  of  living  but  1 
must  live  within  his  financial  mear 
An  officer  may  be  a  complete  failure  t 
cause  of  his  inability  to  meet  financi 
obligations. 

SO  long  as  a  major  part  of  our  milita 
strength  is  in  the  reserve,  reser 
component  duty  will  continue  to  be  or 
of  the  most  important  in  the  Anr 
Officers  and  enlisted  men  selected  f 
reserve  component  duty  must  be  cap 
ble  of  superior  performance.  The  pr 
tige  of  the  Army  demands  it;  the  safi1 
of  our  country  requires  it. 

COMBAT  FORCES  JOURNr 


Fhe  Word  from  the  Artillery  School 


★  ★★★★★★★★★★ 

artillery  quotation  of  the  month 

The  battlefield  achievements  of  the 
irtillery  arm  have  enhanced  the  pres- 
ige  of  the  entire  American  Army  as 
veil  as  its  own  reputation. 

Major  General  Harry  F.  Hazlett 
4  June  1943 

★  ★★★★★★★★★★ 

I  ogress  on  FM  6-40 

Revision  of  the  artilleryman’s  “bible”— 
!1  6-40,  Field  Artillery  Gunnery,  dated 
|ruary  1950— is  up  to  schedule.  A  rep- 
tentative  sample  of  ideas  and  suggestions 
inn  the  field  has  been  reviewed. 

In  addition  to  requests  carried  here  for 
mments  and  suggestions  (Combat 
i rces  Journal,  December  1953),  que- 
:s  were  mailed  directly  to  more  than  100 
;ected  persons  and  officers  including  cer- 
:n  general  officers  and  the  PMS&Ts  of 
lillery  ROTC  units.  The  number  of  in- 
:ridual  and  unit  replies  is  gratifying.  Ap- 
:)ximately  20  general  officers  have  re- 
;!>nded;  a  reply  from  the  59th  Infantry 
::avy  Mortar  Company— a  reserve  unit 
Nogales,  Ariz.— indicates  the  widespread 
erest  in  this  project. 

These  contributions  are  greatly  appre- 
:ted  by  TAS  and  others  are  urged  to  for- 
rd  pertinent  remarks  without  delay.  Ma- 
ial  should  be  submitted  directly  to:  The 
.rector,  Department  of  Gunnery,  TAS, 
Jrt  Sill,  Okla. 

id  of  Mission 

\s  part  of  its  overall  effort  to  reduce 
lio  transmission  time,  TAS  now  teaches 
•t  to  indicate  sufficient  fire  has  been  de- 
bred  on  a  particular  target  the  observer 
ed  send  only  the  words  “end  of  mission” 
<FDC.  There  is  no  objection  to  the  phrase 
'  ase  fire”  when  used  before  “end  of  mis- 
a,”  but  it  isn’t  necessary. 

iS  Continues  Reorganization 

TAS  has  discontinued  the  Department 
i  General  Subjects  as  it  presses  to  con- 
'date  and  streamline  school  activities 
'ich  began  with  the  general  reorganiza- 
h  of  July  1953  (Combat  Forces  Jour- 
k,  September  1953). 

"unctions  and  responsibilities  formerly 


assigned  to  the  Department  of  General  Sub¬ 
jects  have  been  transferred  to  the  Office  of 
the  Deputy  Assistant  Commandant  and  to 
the  Department  of  Combined  Arms.  The 
Examination  Review  Board,  The  Artillery 
School  Instructor  Training  Program,  and 
the  Corrective  Reading  Program  have  been 
added  to  the  functions  of  DAC;  while 
combined  Arms  has  been  given  the  Meth¬ 
ods  of  Instruction  Division  and  the  Man¬ 
agement  Division. 

MARS  at  TAS 

Two  Military  Affiliate  Radio  System 
(MARS)  stations  have  been  extremely  ac¬ 
tive  at  Fort  Sill  during  the  past  several 
months:  Station  AA5USA  is  operated  and 
maintained  by  personnel  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Communications,  and  post  agen¬ 
cies;  amateur  radio  station  K5WAH 
(MARS  call  sign:  AA5WAH)  is  main¬ 
tained  by  post  signal  personnel. 

Under  the  supervision  of  a  post  MARS 
director,  the  stations  have  rekindled  a  state¬ 
wide  interest  in  the  military  affiliate  sys¬ 
tem;  and  membership  has  nearly  doubled. 
Increased  participation  in  the  future  is  ex¬ 
pected. 

At  TAS,  students  in  communications 
courses  are  taken  on  tour  through  AA5USA 
and  are  encouraged  to  study  and  apply  for 
an  amateur  license.  This  station  handles 
varying  amounts  of  both  official  and  quasi¬ 
official  traffic  with  other  military  installa¬ 
tions.  Station  K5WAH  is  available  to  li¬ 
censed  amateurs  stationed  at  Fort  Sill  who 
are  separated  from  their  own  equipment. 

Snow  Hali 

TAS  is  awaiting  the  completion  of  Snow 
Hall,  its  new  and  magnificent  $2,500,000 
academic  building.  It  is  expected  to  be 
completed  by  1  July. 

The  completely  air-conditioned,  two- 
story  structure  will  be  large  enough  to 
house  50  classrooms  and  2,500  students. 
Its  interior  occupies  some  190,000  square 
feet  of  floor  space. 

The  building  consists  of  an  auditorium, 
classrooms,  offices,  a  lounge,  storage  rooms, 
snack  bar,  kitchen,  mechanical  equipment 
room,  textbook  and  instrument  issue  rooms, 
dressing  rooms  and  a  rapid  reading  room. 

It  is  named  for  the  late  Maj.  Gen. 
William  J.  Snow,  the  first  Chief  of  Field 
Artillery. 


‘The  Artillery  Has  Been 
Terrific’ 

A  letter  received  by  The  Artil¬ 
lery  School,  Fort  Sill: 

The  Hague,  January  26,  1954 

Reading  Combat  Forces  Jour¬ 
nal,  January  1954,  I  came  upon 
your  article  about  famous  artillery 
quotations.  Being  an  artillery  offi¬ 
cer  myself  with  interests  in  artil¬ 
lery  quotations,  who  can  stimulate 
the  esprit  de  corps  I  received  from 
a  friend  a  copy  of  a  tribute  to  the 
Royal  Regiment  of  Artillery  by 
Field-Marshal  Montgomery,  which 
I  will  give  you  here. 

“I  would  like  to  pay  a  compliment 
to  the  gunners  and  I  would  like  this 
to  be  passed  on  to  every  gunner.  The 
gunners  have  risen  to  great  heights  in 
this  war.  They  have  been  well  com¬ 
manded  and  well  handled.  In  my 
experience  the  artillery  has  never 
been  so  efficient  as  it  is  today:  it  is  at 
the  top  of  its  form. 

For  all  this  I  offer  you  my  warmest 
congratulations.  The  contributions  of 
the  artillery  to  final  victory  in  the 
German  war  have  been  immense. 
This  will  always  be  so:  the  harder 
the  fighting  and  the  longer  the  war 
the  more  the  infantry  and  in  fact  all 
the  arms,  lean  on  the  gunners.  The 
proper  use  of  the  artillery  is  a  great 
battle-winning  factor. 

I  think  all  the  other  arms  have  done 
very  well  too.  But  the  artillery  has 
been  terrific  and  I  want  to  give  due 
weight  to  its  contribution  to  the  vic¬ 
tory  in  this  campaign. 

B.  L.  Montgomery 
Field-Marshal 
C  in  C  21  Army  Group” 
Germany,  27-6-45. 

If  it  is  possible  for  you  to  send  a 
copy  of  your  already  distributed 
quotations  I  will  be  very  grateful. 
Yours  very  truly 
Joe  H.  Buitenhuis 
1st  Lt  Royal  Netherlands  Arty 

Bachmanstraat  25 
The  Hague,  Netherlands 


uY  1954 
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KENT  ROBERTS  GREENFIELD 


The  Month’s  Books 


Two  of  the  hooks  under  review  this  month  are  weapons  in  the  current  campai  > 
to  restore  pride  of  unit  in  the  United  States  Army.  Dr.  Greenfield’s  “The  Historii 
and  the  Army ”  is  a  useful  flanking  attack  on  the  subject;  the  work  of  Army  h 
Unions  certainly  is  close  to  the  preservation  of  unit  esprit.  The  second  hook  provic 
logistical  support  for  the  campaign  hy  detailing  the  formal  histories  of  the  infant 
regiments  now  on  the  rolls  of  the  Army. 

The  next  two  reviews  discuss  hooks  that  cover  great  sweeps  of  history.  Oma 
hook  is  a  classic  of  military  history  that  few  American  soldiers  have  ever  read  a. 
Mr.  Cyril  Falls’  survey  of  warfare  in  the  last  100  years  is  a  handy  outline  and  gun 
The  final  four  reviews  are  concerned  with  Soviet  Russia  and  China.  W e  especia . 
commend  to  you  Colonel  Dupuy’s  comments  on  U.  S.  involvement  in  Russia  duri 
the  years  of  the  Revolution. 


Historians  of  the  Army 

THE  HISTORIAN  AND  THE  ARMY 
By  Kent  Roberts  Greenfield 
Rutgers  University  Press,  1954 
99  Pages;  Map;  $2.50 

Reviewed  hy 

Maj.  Gen.  H.  W.  Blakeley,  Ret. 

Dr.  Greenfield,  Chief  Historian  of  the 
Department  of  the  Army,  is  convinced  that 
unless  history  is  written  promptly  it  cannot 
be  written  correctly  or  adequately.  In  this 
little  book,  based  on  a  series  of  lectures 
which  he  gave  at  the  College  of  Puget 
Sound,  Dr.  Greenfield  is  primarily  attempt¬ 
ing  to  invite  public  attention  to  what  he 
calls  “the  most  ambitious  enterprise  in  the 
writing  of  contemporary  history  that  has 
been  undertaken  in  our  time”— the  history 
of  the  United  States  Army  and  its  Air 
Forces  in  World  War  II.  As  most  military 
men  know,  the  preparation,  and  in  fact  the 
publication,  of  this  series  of  more  than 
sixty  volumes  is  well  along.  Considered  in 
connection  with  Admiral  S.  E.  Morison’s 
semi-official  history  of  the  naval  operations 
of  World  War  II,  the  promptness  and  thor¬ 
oughness  with  which  that  struggle  is  being 
covered  is  “unprecedented”— to  again  quote 
Dr.  Greenfield. 

If  it  is  easier  to  write  accurate  and  com¬ 
plete  history  while  the  people  who  made 
it  are  still  alive,  it  also  harder  to  write 
honest  history.  Living  officers  of  high  rank 
may  have  their  feelings  hurt.  Dr.  Green¬ 
field  quotes  General  Devers  as  saying  to 
him,  “Well,  isn’t  that  the  kind  of  wound 
a  soldier  has  to  take?”  This  was  typical, 
Dr.  Greenfield  says,  of  the  attitude  of  the 
Army  high  command:  “If  we  have  not 
succeeded  in  putting  out  honest  history  it 
has  been  our  own  fault.” 

There  are  of  course  some  skeptics  who 
are  of  the  opinion  that  people,  even  though 
they  be  professional  historians,  who  are 
writing  about  the  Army  and  being  paid 
by  the  Army  are  not  likely  to  be  either 
completely  objective  or  as  candid  as  they 
might  be  under  different  circumstances. 


Dr.  Greenfield’s  answer  to  this  is  to  cite 
General  Eisenhower’s  agreement,  as  Chief 
of  Staff,  to  three  conditions  proposed  by 
Dr.  Greenfield:  freedom  of  access  to  all 
records  necessary  to  write  a  comprehensive 
history;  freedom  to  call  the  shots  as  the  his¬ 
torians  see  them;  and  the  individual  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  the  author  of  each  volume 
attested  to  by  the  putting  of  his  name  on 
the  book.  “This,”  says  Dr.  Greenfield, 
“adds  up  to  academic  freedom.” 

On  the  basis  of  some  personal  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  both  the  professional  historians 
in  the  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Military  His¬ 
tory  (currently  Maj.  Gen.  Albert  Cowper 
Smith  is  Chief)  and  the  Army  officers  on 
duty  there,  I  believe  that  both  groups  take 
pride  in  writing  and  publishing  facts.  This 
does  not  mean  that  either  group  would 
subscribe  to  the  idea  that  unfavorable  facts 
should  be  accompanied  by  invective,  or 
that  unsubstantiated  charges  should  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  a  historical  narrative— even 
though  it  is  a  fact  that  charges  have  been 
made. 

In  scope,  Dr.  Greenfield’s  book  extends 
from  an  account  of  the  confused  action, 
involving  parts  of  the  7th  Armored  and  5  th 
Infantry  Divisions,  at  Dornot  in  September 
1944  to  a  discussion  of  the  problems  and 
hazards  of  coalition  strategy.  Included  are 
some  perceptive  comments  on  the  Army’s 
functions,  methods,  and  troubles. 

An  example  of  particular  interest  to 
readers  of  this  magazine  is  the  author’s 

★  ★★★★★★★★★★★ 
LINES  FROM  A  NEW  BOOK 

We  Americans  have  a  tendency 
to  wait  until  a  crisis  comes  and  then 
go  all  out  in  its  solution,  at  the  very 
time  when  its  solution  is  most  costly. 

Chester  Bowles 
Ambassador’s  Report 

★  ★★★★★★★★★★★ 


comments  on  the  infantry-artillery  tear 
“Divisional  artillery,  reinforced  with  a  m; 
of  corps  and  army  artillery,  was  often  t: 
giant  member  of  the  team,  and  perform 
the  decisive  role  in  battle— a  fact  eas 
overlooked  because  modern  military  nar 
tion,  like  all  tales  of  battle  from  time  i 
memorial,  tends  to  focus  on  men  in  n 
tion.  ...  In  many  decisive  engagements  t 
role  of  the  infantry  was  not  to  bre 
through  but  to  occupy  and  mop  up  pc 
tions  in  which  artillery  concentrations  h 
shattered  the  power  of  the  foe.” 

Oddly,  General  Eisenhower  in  Crusa 
in  Europe  indicated  that  even  he  was  m 
informed  on  the  subject  of  the  artillen 
part  in  the  Normandy  campaign.  Ah 
describing  the  hedgerow  country,  he  co 
men  ted:  “As  would  be  expected  unc 
these  conditions,  the  artillery,  except  I 
longe-range  harassing  fire,  was  of  little  u 
fulness.”  In  an  article  in  The  Field  An 
lery  journal  (March-April  1949),  this  wi 
er  attempted  to  prove,  entirely  by  infant: 
testimony,  that  General  Eisenhower  w 
misinformed. 

On  the  vital  subject  of  esprit,  Dr.  Grec 
field  makes  the  comment  that  “it  was,  a: I 
is,  an  article  of  faith  in  the  Army  that  ten 
spirit,  the  pride  of  the  soldier  in  his  urt 
willingness  to  do  and  endure  heighten 
by  association  with  men  with  whom 
has  learned  to  work  is  vital  to  .  .  .  bat 
effectiveness  .  .  .  and  that  this  can  be 
tained  only  by  continuous  association 
the  officers  and  men  of  a  unit  throu  i 
training  into  battle.”  Many  a  soldier,  v: 
tim  of  expedient  inactivations  of  old  a: I 
proud  units  and  of  the  evils  of  individi 
rotation,  will  feel  that  this  particular 
tide  of  faith  has  been  about  as  well  c 
served  as  the  Prohibition  amendment 
years  ago. 

On  Air  Forces  cooperation  in  close  i 
support  of  ground  forces  during  Woi! 
War  II,  Dr.  Greenfield  doesn’t  mince  1 
words.  Of  the  airmen,  he  says:  “It  w 
impossible  to  interest  them  seriously 
developing  the  equipment,  techniques  ' 
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Atui  book  ci/  id: FREE 

m  TO  NEW  MEMBERS  OF  THE  v  ,  ,  '  ____ 

m  Choose  ANY  book  or  set  as  your  FREE 

Mil  ITADV  CPICMPC  DDOIf  PI  IID  membership  gift  ...  and  choose  ANY 
mlLI  IfUlT  OuILMUL  DUUiV  uLUD  book  or  set  as  your  first  selection. 


THE  MILITARY  GENIUS  OF 
ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 

By  Brigadier-Gen.  COLIN  R.  BALLARD 
This  book  is  one  of  the  great  military 
classics  about  the  Civil  War.  It  explains 
Lincoln’s  influence  on  the  strategy  of  that 
conflict  and  proves  that  he  not  only  chose 
good  generals,  but  that  he  was  himself 
an  excellent  (if  completely  unconven¬ 
tional)  strategist.  He  understood  the 
higher  strategy  of  war  as  a  whole,  and 
Gen.  Ballard  demolishes  the  legend  that 
Lincoln  was  a  politician  “whose  bungling 
interference  hampered  his  generals.” 

Retail  price  $5.00 
To  members,  only  $4.35 

THE  WAR  OF  THE 
REVOLUTION 

By  CHRISTOPHER  WARD 
In  two  volumes,  boxed 

Here  is  a  story  to  thrill  and  inspire  every 
American  —  a  detailed,  accurate  account 
of  every  campaign  all  the  battles, 
sieges,  marches,  bivouacs,  and  feats  of 
heroism  .  from  Lexington  and  Concord 
to  Yorktown.  Bibliography.  Illustrated 
with  40  full  page  maps. 

Retail  price  $15.00 
To  members,  only  $8.70 


THE  MARSHALL  STORY 


A  Biography  of 
Gen.  George  C.  Marshall 

By  ROBERT  PAYNE 
Ohe  of  the  most  distinguished  writers  of 
our  age  offers  this  interesting  study  of 
the  man  he  considers  “the  greatest  Chief 
of  Staff  this  country  ever  had  ...  a  man 
who  was  oppressed  by  war  and  yet  strove 
to  bring  himself  to  a  pitch  of  mechanical 
perfection  in  the  art  of  war  .  ” 

Retail  price  $5.00 
To  members,  only  $4.10 

The  BLUE  and  the  GRAY 

The  Story  of  the  Civil  War 
as  Told  by  Participants 

Edited  by 

HENRY  STEELE  COMMAGER 
In  two  volumes,  boxed,  1200  pages 
with  many  maps  and  Illustrations 

The  glory  and  the  sadness,  the  turmoil 
and  mighty  sweep  of  the  War  ol  Broth¬ 
ers,  told  by  those  who  saw  and  took 
part  in  the  struggle.  No  military  library 
is  complete  without  this  stirring  account 
of  the  greatest  crisis  that  ever  gripped 
America. 

Retail  price  $1  2.00 

To  members,  only  $7.95 


PERSONAL  MEMOIRS  OF 
U.  S.  GRANT 

Edited  by  E.  B.  LONG 
Unequalled  in  detail  and  clarity  is  this 
vivid  over-all  picture  of  the  War  Between 
the  States.  Through  Grant’s  keen  eyes, 
the  planning  of  battles,  campaigns,  strat¬ 
egy,  logistics,  recruiting  —  the  whole  war 
—  is  brought  into  sharp  relief.  Com¬ 
pleted  only  days  before  his  death,  the 
Memoirs  give  you  the  full  account  of 
this  able  yet  simple  man  who  rose  from 
the  masses  to  lead  the  Union  armies. 

Retail  price  $6.00 
To  members,  only  $4.85 
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A  Source  Book  of  Custeriana 

By  Col.  W  A.  GRAHAM,  U.S.A.,  Ret. 
For  years  military  historians  have  tried 
to  unravel  the  story  and  explain  exactly 
what  did  happen  on  that  fateful  June 
afternoon  in  1876,  when  Gen.  Custer 
and  five  companies  of  U.  S.  Cavalry 
were  annihilated  by  Sitting  Bull’s  hordes. 
Realizing  the  need  for  a  carefully  docu¬ 
mented  book  that  would  impartially 
present  all  of  the  original  and  authentic 
source  material,  Col.  Graham  has  here 
assembled  a  fascinating,  historically  ac¬ 
curate  account  of  Custer’s  last  battle 
Retail  price  $10.00 
To  members,  only  $7.70 
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skills  need  for  genuine  teamwork  in  ground 
combat.” 

He  pays  tribute  to  the  Army’s  adminis¬ 
trative  proficiency,  but  emphasizes  the  bur¬ 
dens  put  on  the  Army  by  the  many  over¬ 
head  and  housekeeping  chores  it  must  per¬ 
form  for  other  elements  of  the  Department 
of  Defense. 

This  book,  by  reason  of  its  brevity,  lu¬ 
cidity,  and  variety  of  subject  matter,  should 
not  only  fulfill  Dr.  Greenfield’s  purpose  of 
inviting  public  attention  to  the  Army’s 
World  War  II  history  project,  but  it  will 
also  clarify,  for  civilian  and  military  read¬ 
ers,  some  of  the  Army’s  current  problems. 

THE  ARMY  LINEAGE  BOOK 
Volume  II:  Infantry 
Chief  of  Military  History 
Government  Printing  Office,  1953 
859  Pages;  $2.00 

Reviewed  by 

Colonel  Frederick  Bernays  Wiener 

This  volume  gathers  into  compact  form 
the  official  historical  records  of  all  infantry 
units  now  on  the  rolls  of  the  United  States 
Army,  and  sets  out  their  lineages,  battle 
honors,  and  distinctive  insignia.  As  to  Reg¬ 
ular  Army  and  National  Guard  units,  these 
data  have  not  been  published  since  before 
World  War  II,  while  similar  information 
as  to  Army  Reserve  units  had  never  before 
been  compiled  in  a  single  publication.  The 
records  of  the  individual  units  are  preceded 
by  an  interesting  history  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  United  States  Infantry,  which 
traces  the  effects  of  tactics  and  of  weapons 
on  the  tables  of  organization. 

The  several  recitals  raise  some  troubling 
thoughts.  Why,  for  instance,  are  old  regi¬ 
ments  with  fine  traditions  so  often  kept 
from  combat?  Of  the  twenty-five  Infantry 
regiments  of  the  Old  Army,  i.e.,  1869  to 
1901,  no  less  than  sixteen  have  no  World 
War  I  battle  honors.  Four  proud  and  old 
National  Guard  regiments  have  no  World 
War  II  battle  honors  whatever,  and  two 
more  can  show  them  only  for  single  com¬ 
panies. 

And  why,  when  reductions  in  strength 
become  inevitable,  is  it  apparently  always 
the  oldest  units  that  are  inactivated?  Just 
before  the  outbreak  of  the  Korean  hostili¬ 
ties,  six  of  the  oldest  Regular  Infantry  regi¬ 
ments,  including  the  1st,  2nd,  and  10th, 
all  of  which  antedated  the  Civil  War,  had 
been  so  treated.  If  the  destruction  of  unit 
morale  had  been  specifically  assigned  as  a 
mission  to  G3,  it  could  not  have  been  more 
successfully  accomplished  than  by  such  or¬ 
ganizational  gyrations. 

So  far  as  the  hook  under  review  is  con¬ 
cerned,  three  major  criticisms  must  be 
made. 

First,  the  cut-off  dates  are  not  uniform. 
Generally  the  last  date  is  June  1950,  but 
this  is  not  invariably  true,  and  that  circum¬ 
stance  not  only  detracts  from  the  book’s 
usefulness  as  a  reference  volume,  but  will 
doubtless  make  more  difficult  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  supplements. 

Second,  there  is  nothing  to  show  the 
nature  of  the  World  War  II  service  ren- 
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dered  by  the  National  Guard  regiments 
separated  from  their  divisions  by  the  1942 
triangularization.  Sometimes  there  is  a 
clue  in  the  battle  honors,  sometimes  not. 
A  few  more  lines  under  each  unit  would 
have  been  most  helpful  in  rectifying  this 
substantial  omission. 

Third,  there  is  no  clue  to  the  disposition 
of  the  Organized  Reserve  regiments  similar¬ 
ly  separated  in  1942,  and  generally  con¬ 
verted  to  other  arms.  Many  of  them  had 
World  War  I  battle  honors,  yet  in  this 
volume  they  have  disappeared  without 
trace.  The  preface  says:  “The  reader  who 
cannot  find  his  own  regiment  is  advised  to 
search  carefully  through  the  lineages.  By 
this  means  he  may  find  its  history  per¬ 
petuated  in  some  other  command.  Certain 
Infantry  units  have  been  converted  to  other 
branches,  and  consequently  will  appear  in 
later  volumes.”  But  this  is  surely  a  most 
unsatisfactory  substitute  for  a  table  of  dis¬ 
banded  Infantry  units  showing  their  dis¬ 
position. 

According  to  the  foreword,  The  Army 
Lineage  Book  is  being  published  “initially 
as  a  series  of  provisional  volumes,  which 
can  be  combined  into  a  single,  definitive 
book  at  a  later  date.”  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  major  deficiencies'  noted  above  will 
then  be  remedied. 

Crimea  to  Korea 

A  HUNDRED  YEARS  OF  WAR 

By  Cyril  Falls 

Gerald  Duckworth  and  Co.,  London 

410  Pages;  Map;  Index;  $6.00 

Reviewed  by 
H.  A.  DeWeerd 

This  is  a  very  useful  and  interesting 
survey  of  a  century  of  warfare  by  the  some¬ 
time  Chichele  professor  of  history  of  war 
at  Oxford  University.  Beginning  with  the 
Crimean  War  1854-56,  Captain  Falls 
shows  that  the  methods  of  waging  war 
have  made  continuous  progress,  but  he 
professes  to  see  little  evidence  of  “revolu¬ 
tions”  in  war.  Change  is  gradual  but  con¬ 
tinuous,  and  most  any  army  today  could 
decisively  defeat  any  army  of  comparable 
size  equipped  and  trained  twenty-five  years 
earlier.  Because  he  feels  that  tactics  are 
more  important  in  winning  wars  than 
strategy,  he  gives  primary  attention  to  fight¬ 
ing.  He  does  not  join  the  chorus  of  voices 
berating  the  conservatism  of  the  military 
profession  but  insists  that  medicine,  law 
and  architecture  have  shown  similar  re¬ 
sistance  to  change  in  the  past. 

As  a  feat  of  condensation,  Captain  Falls’ 
achievement  in  covering  a  century  of  war 
in  400  pages  is  a  remarkable  one.  He  does 
not  claim  to  have  included  everything  of 
importance  that  happened  but  assures  his 
readers  that  what  was  left  out  was  at  least 
considered.  American  readers  may  be  a 
little  surprised  to  find  Lee  offered  as  the 
“supreme”  military  figure  in  this  century 
even  though  he  never  commanded  more 
than  a  hundred  thousand  men  in  combat, 
paid  comparatively  little  attention  to  tac¬ 
tics,  and  never  had  to  deal  with  an  ally 


or  conduct  an  amphibious  operation  acr ; 
great  distances. 

Captain  Falls  was  among  the  many  B: 
ish  writers  who  condemned  strategic  ; 
operations  in  World  War  II  which  h| 
urban  areas  as  their  principal  targets.  E; 
he  now  admits  “that  there  exists  an  e 
ment  of  the  inevitable  in  the  ascendar; 
which  it  won  over  the  minds  of  lead 
who,  while  half-ashamed  of  what  tk: 
were  doing,  were  more  than  half  convincl 
that  no  alternative  existed.” 

Due  to  the  concentration  of  milit; 
power  in  the  hands  of  the  Soviet  Uni] 
and  the  United  States,  the  author  expe 
to  see  a  war  of  continents  emerge  if  effo 
to  preserve  peace  between  the  giants  fi, 
He  deplores  the  disappearance  of  mo! 
factors  restraining  the  actions  of  nations 
war  and  writes: 

“Owing  to  the  recklessness  of  t 
modern  state,  in  part  inevitably,  owi 
to  the  arming  of  whole  nations  for  w 
and  the  type  of  weapons  which  scier 
has  put  into  their  hands,  the  condv 
of  war  has  deteriorated  morally.  Scrup> 
have  been  blunted;  laws  of  war  ai 
conventions  have  been  disregarded; 
discriminate  slaughter  has  been  encon 
aged;  the  rights  of  neutrality  have  be 
violated;  and  the  works  of  art  of  centu 
upon  century  have  been  destroyed  wi 
out  compunction.  As  a  result,  war 
day  represents  a  more  deadly  menace 
mankind  and  its  civilization  than  it  w 
a  century  ago.  Then,  civilization  cov 
absorb  periodical  warfare  without  sil 
fering  serious  damage.  Whether  it  d 
absorb  periodical  large-scale  warf:1 
now  must  remain  a  matter  of  doubt.: 

But  he  ends  his  book  with  a  statemt! 
of  hope  that  these  terrible  disasters  may 
spared  mankind. 

This  is  a  handy  reference  work  and  w 
serve  admirably  as  an  outline  and  guide 
the  history  of  war  since  1850. 

I 

War  in  a  Time  of  Change 

THE  ART  OF  WAR  IN  THE  MIDDLE  AGES 
By  C.  W.  C.  Oman.  Edited  by  John  H.  Bee 
Cornell  University  Press 
176  Pages;  Map;  $3.00 

Reviewed  by 

Brig.  Gen.  Donald  Armstrong 

In  his  preface,  Dr.  Beeler  points  out  tl; 
Oman’s  essay  on  war  in  the  middle  ag>, 
published  in  1884,  is  one  of  the  class; 
of  military  history.  It  was  “the  first 
tempt  to  survey  the  whole  broad  field 
warfare,  and  it  has  remained  one  of  t 
best  accounts  available  to  the  general  reaj 
er.”  Dr.  Beeler  has  revised  the  text  whc 
later  studies  have  showed  that  changes 
needed. 

This  new  edition  of  a  book  long  out 
print  is  of  particular  significance  tod: 
During  those  centuries  war  dominat! 
every  other  activity.  It  was  a  time  of  trc 
ble,  of  rapid  political,  economic  and  soo 
change.  It  was  a  time,  like  today,  wh| 
weapons  and  tactics  were  in  a  period  ; 
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nsition.  Since  the  future  military  leader 
,)uld  have  some  knowledge  of  the  effect 
■  conditions  like  these  on  the  conduct  of 
r,  he  should  welcome  this  attractive  edi- 
jn  of  Oman’s  brief  essay.  The  thoughtful 
der  will  find  in  this  schplarly  but  en¬ 
gining  book  many  lessons  applicable  to 
,'ay’s  manifold  problems  of  war  in  a 
^iftly  changing  environment.  It  will  also 
I'vide  a  fairly  adequate  substitute  for 
Qian’s  massive  two-volume  edition  that 
mines  the  subject  in  far  greater  detail. 

e  Behavior  of  “Bolshevik  Man” 

A  STUDY  OF  BOLSHEVISM 
By  Nathan  Leites 
The  Free  Press 
639  Pages;  Index;  $6.50 

Viewed  by 
'•FAN  T.  POSSONY 

Nathan  Leites  must  be  ranked  as  one  of 

truly  distinguished  political  scientists 
our  time.  His  recent  study  is  a  brilliant 
;  tribution  to  the  science  of  political  anal- 
!,  not  only  in  the  information  it  presents 
i  also  in  the  method  it  employs. 

Trough  an  intensive  examination  of  the 
oplete  writings  of  Lenin  and  Stalin  and 
yugh  a  microscopic  study  of  Soviet  reac¬ 
ts  to  internal  and  external  situations,  the 
por  has  sought  to  diagnose  the  behavior 
;:erns  of  the  “Bolshevik  spirit.”  His 
del  of  “Bolshevik  man”  is  without  com- 
ison  in  modern  social  science  literature, 
p  careful  reading  of  A  Study  of  Bol- 
pism  by  the  President,  his  Cabinet  and 
inbers  of  Congress,  and  by  our  chief 
die  opinion  makers  would  contribute 
istantially  toward  the  prevention  of 
tataclysmic  war.  Unfortunately,  the 
'ices  that  our  political  leaders  will  have 
t;  to  devote  to  the  study  of  “Bolshevik 
t”  are  small.  Let  us  hope,  then,  that 
ir  working  staffs  and  officers  of  our 
ed  forces  will  make  every  effort  to 
fy  Leites’  unique  volume, 
o  summarize  the  book’s  message  or 
denge  the  author’s  judgments— if  that 

necessary— would  require  ample  space, 
'at  is  worth  repeating  in  a  brief  review 
1  those  tenets  of  Bolshevik  behavior 
I:h  concern  the  very  survival  of  the 
;tern  world: 

The  Bolshevik  “party  aims  at  a  radi- 
ransformation  of  the  world.” 

The  Soviets  do  not  entertain  any 
1:  illusions  about  the  “extreme”  risks  en- 
>d  in  such  a  course. 

.  The  party  believes  firmly  that  “all 
I  mediary  positions  between  total  vic- 
1  and  total  defeat  are  unstable;  that  the 
ition  of  who  [will  destroy]  whom  is  at 
limes  the  only  realistic  question  in  the 
lions  between  the  party  and  the  rest  of 
(world.” 

“Spontaneity  of  the  masses”  inside 
outside  the  party  is  similar  to  the  pro- 
7  of  even  hardened  leadership  to  re- 
'ind  do  what  comes  “naturally.”  Such 
•tation  leads  to  catastrophe,  and  must 
ontrolled  by  a  “conscious”  effort  to 
nate  the  “soul.” 
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•  "Instead  of  taking  the  line  of  least 
resistance,  one  must  go  to  the  limit  of  one’s 
strength  and  skill.” 

Failure  to  understand  these  crucial  points 
of  bolshevik  policies  will  probably  repre¬ 
sent  the  last  great  intellectual  failure  per¬ 
mitted  to  this  civilization. 

What  Leites  has  to  say  about  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  "deals”  with  the  Soviets  should  be 
of  particular  interest  to  those  who  are  anx¬ 
ious  to  waste  their  time  in  negotiating  about 
the  "lessening  of  international  tensions:” 

"To  Bolsheviks,  high  tension  is  the 
normal  state  of  politics.  .  .  .  What  West¬ 
erners  call  a  ‘real  agreement’  seems  to 
Bolsheviks  inconceivable.  It  is  often 
predicted  in  the  West  that  if  particular 
issues — the  Austrian  treaty,  for  instance 
—could  be  settled  with  the  Politburo, 
an  easing  of  the  overall  tension  might 
ensue.  For  Bolsheviks  this  does  not  fol¬ 
low.  There  might  be  less  noise,’  but  the 
basic  situation — the  presence  of  two 
blocs  attempting  to  annihilate  each  oth¬ 
er — would  be  unchanged.  The  only  ‘real 
settlement’  is  that  by  which  one  of  the 
contestants  is  utterly  destroyed.  ...  A 
‘general  agreement  to  live  and  let  live’ 
—  [achieved  by]  ‘local  and  limited  settle¬ 
ments’— is  inconceivable.  The  party  is 
obliged  to  strive  for  the  annihilation  of 
its  enemies.  .  .  .  There  are  only  two 
stable  conditions:  being  dead  and  being 
all  powerful.” 

To  the  many  pessimists  who  have  come 
to  think  that  the  problem  of  handling  the 
Soviet  Union  is  insoluble,  a  word  of  en¬ 
couragement.  Mr.  Leites’  powerful  study, 
while  emphasizing  Soviet  strengths,  is  also 
a  primer  of  Soviet  weaknesses.  Dostoyev¬ 
sky’s  words  of  many  years  ago  still  apply: 

“It  would  be  to  our  great  disadvan¬ 
tage  if  our  neighbors  were  to  perceive  us 
more  minutely  and  from  a  shorter  dis¬ 
tance.  In  the  fact  that,  so  far,  they  have 
understood  nothing  about  us,  lay  our 
great  strength.  But  the  point  is,  that  at 
present,  it  seems,  alas,  that  they  are  be¬ 
ginning  to  comprehend  us  better  than 
heretofore:  this  is  very  dangerous.” 

Revolution  and  Intervention 

THE  ALLIES  AND  THE  RUSSIAN  REVOLUTION 
By  Robert  D.  Worth 
Duke  University  Press 
294  Pages;  Index;  $4.50 
THE  SIBERIAN  FIASCO 
By  Clarence  A.  Manning 
Library  Publishers 

210  Pages;  Illustrated;  Index;  $3.75 

Reviewed  by 

Colonel  R.  Ernest  Dupuy 

Mr.  Warth’s  well-written,  well-docu¬ 
mented  thesis  covers  the  initial  year  of  the 
upheaval  rocking  the  world  in  1917— the 
great  revolution  which  demolished  despotic 
Tsarism  only  to  replace  it  with  bloodier, 
anti-Christian  Communism.  Unfortunate¬ 
ly,  however,  in  this  reviewer’s  opinion  it 
adds  nothing  new  to  the  sordid  tale. 

Perhaps  the  best  thing  about  it  is  that 
here  between  the  covers  of  one  book  are 


most  of  the  facts  already  published  else¬ 
where,  in  one  way  or  another.  Also,  lest 
we  forget,  it  reiterates  the  unpleasant  truth 
that  the  diplomats  of  both  the  United 
States  and  the  Allies  are  to  blame  for  an 
almost  complete  misunderstanding  of  what 
was  going  on  in  Russia. 

The  childish  ignorance  of  realities  evi¬ 
denced  by  our  own  Ambassador  to  Russia, 
David  R.  Francis,  was  equalled  only  by  the 
blundering  concepts  of  Raymond  Robins, 
American  Red  Cross  representative.  The 
one  swallowed  whole  the  wishful  thinking 
of  Tsarist  proponents,  the  other  the  sugar- 
coated  pills  rolled  by  Lenin,  Trotsky,  et  al. 
Between  them  they  so  clouded  Woodrow 
Wilson’s  idealistic  vision  as  to  produce  the 
later  fantastic  military  expeditions  to  North 
Russia  and  Siberia. 

It  was  unfortunate  indeed  that  the 
United  States,  with  no  axe  to  grind  in  the 
European  area  except  to  finish  the  war 
with  Germany,  should  have  been  led  down 
the  garden  path  by  the  Allies  through  the 
stupidity  of  our  own  diplomats.  There  was, 
of  course,  no  justification  militarily  or  oth¬ 
erwise  for  participation  in  the  North  Rus¬ 
sia  fiasco.  The  Siberian  expedition  did 
have  some  logical  reasoning  behind  it, 
since  it  countered  Japan’s  bid  for  the  Mari¬ 
time  Provinces  of  Siberia. 

The  book  ends  with  the  Treaty  of  Brest- 
Litovsk,  curtain  of  the  first  act  in  the 
bloody  drama  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  and  prelude 
to  these  military  ventures.  The  reader  puts 
it  down  with  the  inevitable  reaction:  “This 
is  where  we  came  in.” 


SPECIALS  GALORE 


UNUSUALLY  LARGE  SAVINGS! 

Here  s  top-notch  magazines  at  savings  of 
20%  to  50%  under  single  copy  prices. 
Available  to  every  one,  civilian  and  mili¬ 
tary.  THESE  OFFERS  GOOD  FOR  A  LIM¬ 
ITED  TIME  ONLY. 


Magazine 
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Price 

AMERICAN  MAGAZINE 

.  .  18-months. 

.$  3.00 

AMERICAN  HOME  . 

2.00 

COLLIERS  . 

3.00 

CORONET  . 

3.50 

COUNTRY  GENTLEMAN  . 

1.00 

HOLIDAY  . 

5.00 

HOUSE  BEAUTIFUL  . 

5.98 

HOUSE  &  GARDEN . 

7.50 

JACK  AND  JILL  . 

3.00 

LADIES  HOME  JOURNAL  ... 

.30-months. 

6.00 

LIFE  ....  (New  subs  Only)  ... 

.78-weeks  . 

.  7.87 

NEWSWEEK  (New  Subs  Only)  . 

.44-weeks  . 

3.37 

READERS  DIGEST  . 

.  8-months. 

1.00 

TIME  ....  (New  Subs  Only)  . . . 

.78-weeks  . 

.  6.87 

U.S.  NEWS  &  WORLD  REPORT  26-weeks  . 

2.67 

VOGUE  . 

.  2-years  . 

.  10.00 

WOMAN  S  HOME  COMP’N.  . 

.  18-months. 

.  4.00 

AMERICAN  MAGAZINE  ]  All  3 
COLLIERS  [..for  1-year. $  6.00 

WOMAN’S  HOME  COMP’N.J  To  One  Address 

PLEASE  PLACE  YOUR  ORDER  WITH: 

SHEPARD  W.  DAVIS,  Inc. 

SUBSCRIPTION  SERVICE 

Davis  Bldg.,  Staten  Island  4,  N.  Y. 
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As  to  Mr.  Manning’s  book,  it  must  be 
said  that  it  is  in  no  way  an  exhaustive  ac¬ 
count  of  the  operations  of  General  Graves’ 
expedition  in  1918-20.  However  it  does 
attempt  to  analyze  objectively  the  causes 
and  the  results  of  what  the  author  so  well 
characterizes  as  a  “fiasco.”  If  not  so  com¬ 
prehensive  as  John  Albert  White’s  The 
Siberian  Intervention,  it  is  one  more  search¬ 
light  thrown  upon  a  diplomatic  blunder 
which  constitutes  prelude  to  World  War 
II  and  to  Soviet  empire-building  in  Asia. 

General  Graves,  operating  under  Presi¬ 
dent  Wilson’s  famous  aide-memoire,  found 
himself  plunged  into  a  mess  in  which  our 
own  State  Department,  acting  apparently 
at  cross-purposes  to  Wilson’s  directive,  was 
his  worst  hindrance. 

Ghosts  of  two  men  long  dead  stalk 
through  these  pages;  the  unfortunate  Kol¬ 
chak  and  the  unspeakable  Semenov— the 


latter  furbished  a  bit  too  bright,  in  this 
reviewer’s  opinion.  They  share  space  with 
our  then  Ambassador  to  Japan,  Roland 
Morris,  and  the  Consul  General  at  Irkutsk, 
Ernest  L.  Harris.  These  two,  with  free¬ 
wheeling  Raymond  Robins,  combined  in 
effort  to  hamstring  Graves. 

This  book’s  only  interest  to  the  soldier 
is  as  illustration  of  the  amazing  cross-play 
between  State  and  War  Departments,  ham¬ 
pering  a  commander  in  the  field;  Graves’ 
own  book,  America’s  Siberian  Adventure, 
tells  the  military  side. 

Dr.  Manning’s  contention  that  this  epi¬ 
sode  furnishes  a  key  to  the  riddle  of  Soviet 
empire-building,  and  also  to  its  possible 
future  dissolution,  gives  food  for  thought. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  sloppy  copy-reading 
mars  the  reader’s  enjoyment.  His  publish¬ 
ers  should  have  served  him  and  the  reader 
better. 


Breaches  in  the  Chinese  Wall 


MODERN  CHINA’S  FOREIGN  POLI 
By  Werner  Levi 
University  of  Minnesota  Press 
399  Pages;  Index;  $5.50 


Reviewed  by 
Stefan  T.  Possony 


Professor  Levi  has  compiled  an  intere 
ing,  objective  and  on  the  whole  quite 
curate  history  of  China’s  foreign  pol 
since  1840.  Based  largely  on  non-Chim 
language  and  secondary  source  materi; 
his  analysis  of  the  factors  which  have  giv 
birth  to  Chinese  policy,  though  not  co 
plete,  is  lucid,  and  in  proper  perspecti 
Starting  with  the  feudal  and  Confuci 
thought  patterns  of  a  nation  supreme 
its  isolationism  and  supra-individualis 
the  author  traces  China’s  tortured  exp< 
ences  from  the  opening  of  her  ports 


■A  Selected  Check  List  of  the  Month’s  Books 


This  run-down  of  some  of  the  books  received  for  review  during  the  month  preceding  our  deadline 
is  to  give  our  readers  ivho  like  to  follow  current  literature  a  current  check  list  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant,  useful  and  potentially  popular  books.  Full  review's  of  some  of  these  books  will  appear  in  this 
or  subsequent  issues.  Any  of  these  titles  may  be  purchased  through  the  Combat  Forces  Book  Serv- 
See  page  3b  for  order  coupon  and  a  complete  listing  of  Selected  Books  for  Military  Readers. 


ice. 


THE  HISTORIAN  AND  THE  ARMY. 

By  Kent  Roberts  Greenfield.  99  Pages; 
$2.50.  How  the  history  of  the  U.S.  Army 
in  World  War  II  is  being  written,  by  the 
Army’s  Chief  Historian. 


naud,  Leslie  Hore-Belisha,  A.  P.  Herbert, 
A.  M.  Low,  and  Bernard  Shaw. 


KESSELRING:  A  SOLDIER’S  STORY. 

By  Marshal  Albert  Kesselring.  William 
Morrow  &  Company,  1954.  381  Pages;  Il¬ 
lustrated;  Index;  $5.  Memoirs  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  CinC  in  Italy  and  the  western  front. 


THE  CHALLENGE  OF  MAN’S  FU¬ 
TURE.  By  Harrison  Brown.  The  Viking 
Press,  1954.  290  Pages;  Index;  $3.75.  A 
scientist  calls  for  mankind  to  enlist  in  a 
crusade  that  will  save  civilization. 


THIS  IS  INDIA.  By  Santha  Rama  Rau. 
Harper  &  Brothers,  1954.  155  Pages;  Illus¬ 
trated;  $2.50.  A  lively  personal  report  by 
the  author  of  Home  to  India  and  East  of  - 
Home. 


SOLDIERS  AND  SOLDIERING.  By  Field 
Marshal  Earl  Wavell.  British  Book  Centre, 
1954.  174  Pages;  $2.  Talks  on  leadership. 


THE  WAR  IN  KOREA.  By  Major  R.  C. 
W.  Thomas.  Gale  &  Polden,  1954.  119 
Pages;  Illustrated;  Maps;  $2.00.  A  military 
study  of  the  war  in  Korea  up  to  the  cease 
fire. 


POLITICAL  HANDBOOK  OF  THE 
WORLD.  Edited  by  Walter  H.  Mallory. 
Council  on  Foreign  Relations,  1954.  231 
Pages;  $3.75.  Composition  of  governments, 
political  party  programs  and  leaders,  affilia¬ 
tions  and  editors  of  leading  periodicals,  and 
other  political  information. 


HOW  TO  MAKE  SENSE.  By  Rudolf 
Flesch.  Harper  &  Brothers,  1954.  202  > 

Pages;  $2.75.  The  latest  in  this  author's 
series  in  self-expression. 


CAVALRY  OF  THE  SKY.  By  Lynn  Mon- 
tross.  Harper.  &  Brothers,  1954.  92  Pages; 
$3.  The  story  of  Marine  Corps  helicopter 
operations  since  World  War  II. 


HOW  TO  OPERATE  EXCAVATION 
EQUIPMENT.  By  Herbert  L.  Nichols,  Jr. 
North  Castle  Books,  1954.  150  Pages;  Il¬ 
lustrated;  $1.50.  Adopted  as  a  text  by  . 
Corps  of  Engineers  schools  and  other  facili¬ 
ties. 


THE  EXECUTION  OF  PRIVATE  SLO- 
VIK.  By  William  Bradford  Huie.  The 
New  American  Library,  1954.  1952  Pages; 
$3.25.  A  highly  flavored  report  on  the  serv¬ 
ice,  trial  and  execution  of  the  only  soldier 
to  be  executed  for  deserting  in  the  face  of 
the  enemy  during  World  War  II. 


THE  INDIAN  WARS  OF  THE  WEST. 

By  Paul  I.  Wellman.  Doubleday  &  Com¬ 
pany,  1954.  484  Pages;  Illustrated;  Index; 
$5.  A  Hollywood  writer  tells  the  story  of 
the  Army’s  part  in  the  settling  of  the  West. 


MONEY  CONVERTER  AND  TIPPING 
GUIDE  FOR  EUROPEAN  TRAVEL.  By 

Charles  Vomacka.  Dover  Publications,  1954. 
$.50.  Converts  foreign  currency  into  dol¬ 
lars,  dollars  into  foreign  currency.  Also  ■ 
tipping  infoi-mation ;  government  regula-  , 
tions ;  official,  unofficial  and  black  market  ^ 
rates;  pictures  of  coins. 


AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  POLITICAL 
PHILOSOPHY.  By  A.  R.  M.  Murray,  Phil¬ 
osophical  Library,  1954.  240  Pages;  Index; 
$4.75.  The  author  is  Extension  Lecturer  in 
Social  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Lon¬ 
don. 


AIRCRAFT  CARRIER.  By  J.  Bryan,  III. 
Ballantine  Books,  1954.  205  Pages;  Cloth, 
$3,  paper  $.35.  What  it  was  really  like  on 
CV  Y orktoum  in  the  Pacific.  By  the  co¬ 
author  of  Admiral  Halsey’s  Story  and  Mis¬ 
sion  Beyond  Darkness. 


HOW  TO  TAKE  BETTER  PHOTO¬ 
GRAPHS.  Edited  by  Betty  M.  Kanameishi. 
Popular  Mechanics  Press,  1954.  160  Pages; 
Illustrated;  Index;  $2.50.  All  the  profes¬ 
sional  tricks  of  composition,  lighting,  devel¬ 
oping  and  enlarging. 


WHY  DICTATORS?  By  George  W.  F. 
Hallgarten.  The  Macmillan  Company,  1954. 
379  Pages;  Index;  $5.50.  The  causes  and 
forms  of  dictatorships  which  have  appeared 
from  600  B.C.  to  the  present  day. 


COMMODORE  JOHN  PAUL  JONES,  U. 
S.  NAVY.  By  Capt.  Donald  John  Munro, 
R.N.  William-Frederick  Press,  1954.  109 
Pages;  $3.  An  unbiased  and  eulogistic  ac¬ 
count. 


THE  EXPLOITS  OF  SHERLOCK 
HOLMES.  By  Adrian  Conan  Doyle  and 
John  Dickson  Carr.  Random  House,  1954. 
338  Pages;  $3-95.  A  new  collection,  never 
before  published  in  book  form,  based  on  un¬ 
solved  cases  from  the  original  stories. 


CHURCHILL  BY  HIS  CONTEMPORAR¬ 
IES.*  Edited  by  Charles  Eade.  Simon  & 
Schuster,  1954.  461  Pages;  Index;  Illus¬ 
trated;  $6.  Thirty-nine  analyses  by  persons 
of  prominence,  including  Compton  Mac¬ 
kenzie,  Emanuel  Shinwell,  Air  Marshal  Jou- 
bert,  President  Eisenhower,  Adolf  Hitler, 
Mrs.  Roosevelt,  General  Martel,  Paul  Rey- 


A  HISTORY  OF  THE  SOUTHERN 
CONFEDERACY.  By  Clement  Eaton.  The 
Macmillan  Company,  1954.  351  Pages;  In¬ 
dex;  $5.50.  An  outstanding  work  on  Con¬ 
federate  politics  and  government. 


CHANGING  GREENLAND.  By  Geoffrey 
Williamson.  Library  Publishers,  1954.  280 
Pages;  Illustrated;  Index;  $3.95.  A  timely 
book  on  the  great  island,  with  a  fine  section 
on  Thule. 


THE  GLORIOUS  MORNINGS.  By  Paul 

Hyde  Bonner.  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  1954. 
228  Pages;  $3.75.  Stories  of  shooting  and 
fishing,  ranging  from  rural  New  York  State, 
South  Carolina,  Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  on 
to  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Italy. 


THE  SATURDAY  EVENING  POST 
STORIES:  1953.  344  Pages;  $3.  The  an¬ 
nual  collection  of  popular  fiction  from  the 
SEP. 
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'estern  trade  to  the  emergence  of  the 
pent  Communist  state.  The  gradual  de- 
lopment  of  foreign  policy  through  rebel- 
|n,  foreign  exploitation,  cultural  upheav- 
;  dynastic  changes  and  war  is  explained 
>  th  skill  and  learning. 

Levi  is  to  be  commended  on  several 
Dunds:  The  bad  faith  of  the  West,  in- 
lding  the  LInited  States,  toward  China 
i  many  dealings  from  Versailles  through 
'  lta  is  exposed  candidly.  Similarly,  Tsar- 
and  Soviet  imperialism  vis-a-vis  China 
laid  bare  with  no  mincing  of  words. 
ie  author  shows  that  Chinese  Communist 
licy  was  subordinated  to  Moscow’s  direc- 
n  from  its  earliest  days,  and  especially 
-tween  1941  and  1949.  Thus,  the  myth 
:  Mao’s  independent  rise  to  power  is  de¬ 
layed  by  a  scholar  who  surely  had  no 
^conceived  notions  on  this  score.  Lastly, 
:-sent  Sino-Soviet  relations  and  Chinese 
mmunist  aspirations  in  Asia  are  ana- 
ed  in  their  intimate  relation  to  the  So¬ 
t-directed  efforts  at  world  domination. 
The  author,  however,  can  be  criticized 
:  failing  to  consider  the  conspiratorial 
luence  of  American  Communism  on  de- 
mpments  in  China,  especially  after  1943; 
zing  lip  service  to  the  questionable  con¬ 
i'  tion  that  the  Chinese  Nationalist  regime 
i  st  bear  practically  all  of  the  responsi- 
jity  for  its  own  demise;  taking  an  entirely 
gative  attitude  toward  the  incredible  dif- 
iilties  encountered  by  Chiang  Kai-shek 
ihis  30-year  struggle  to  create  a  modern 
.ina;  failing  to  attribute  Chiang’s  1926 
>ak  from  the  Communists  to  his  early 
1  full  appreciation  of  their  real  aims, 
t  is  regretted  that,  in  the  interest  of 
,'iding  the  non-objective  “virtuosity  that 
irks  .  .  .  contemporary  political  ... 

•  trait  painting,”  Professor  Levi  has  re- 
tcted  his  analysis  of  the  American  and 
tzrnational  Communist  impact  on  the 
airs  of  modern  China  to  a  small  footnote: 

“The  ‘arguments’  of  the  Great  De¬ 
bate  on  American  China  policy  are  not 
considered  here  in  detail.  The  debate 
had  little  to  do  with  the  facts.  It  be¬ 
longs,  not  to  Chinese  history,  but  rather 
to  the  sad  history  of  American  party 
politics.” 

This  specious  attitude  to  a  historical  da¬ 
te  on  the  unsupported  assumption  that 
cad  “little  to  do  with  the  facts,”  is  quite 
reusable  and  surely  is  not  based  on  ob- 
-ive  fact-finding.  The  author’s  failure 
'ise  the  factual  information  produced  in 
t  Congressional  hearings  on  the  Institute 
Pacific  Relations  and  the  MacArthur  dis¬ 
mal  amounts  to  deliberate  neglect  of 
r-class  source  materials.  While  Levi  is 
l.rheaded  on  many  counts,  he  just  has 
1  yet  come  to  understand  the  full  im- 
lations  of  the  Communist  techniques  of 
fflict  management. 

'Jevertheless,  Modern  China’s  Foreign 
'"cy  is  a  good-sized  step  forward  in  a 
d  where  American  educators  and  “old 
-  na  hands”  have  been  traditionally  slow 
'ecognizing  the  facts  of  life. 

VY  1954 


The  growing  popularity  in  hobby  work,  particularly  among  service  people,  is  an 
interesting  phenomenon.  Psychologically,  we’re  told,  it’s  a  healthy  trend.  As 
our  contribution  to  the  cause,  we’d  like  to  mention  a  new  handbook  in  the  hobby 
field  that  probably  won’t  come  to  the  attention  of  the  people  who  would  be 
interested  in  it.  This  one  is  called  Plexiglas:  Craftsman's  Handbook  ($1.50). 
This  attractively  printed  handbook  describes  all  of  the  various  processes  in¬ 
volved  in  fabricating  items  from  Plexiglas.  There  are  lots  of  pictures,  too,  to 
illustrate  the  various  steps  involved. 

This  has  been  a  busy  month  for  historians  of  the  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt 
era.  Leading  off,  we  find  a  book  by  Rear  Admiral  USN  (Rtd)  Robert  A.  Theo¬ 
bald  called  The  Final  Secret  of  Pearl  Harbor  ($3.50)  which  purports  to  show 
that  FDR  was  responsible  for  the  debacle  suffered  by  our  Navy  on  that  day  that 
“will  live  in  infamy.”  Admiral  Theobald  can  scarcely  be  termed  a  disinterested 
party  since  he  acted  as  an  advisor  to  Rear  Admiral  Husband  E.  Kimmel,  the 
naval  commander  in  Hawaii,  at  the  time  of  the  Japanese  attack.  Offsetting 
this  attack  on  FDR  is  one  directed  at  the  staunch  Republican,  Henry  Stimson^ 
who  is  also  given  the  blame  for  Pearl  Harbor  in  Richard  Current’s  Secretary 
Stimson  ($4.50).  So  you  can  take  your  pick— personally,  we  blame  the  Japa¬ 
nese  war  lords  and  Hitler.  Getting  back  to  the  Roosevelt  part  of  the  era,  we 
do  want  to  mention  a  new  biography  (and  the  only  one  we’ve  seen)  on  Louis 
McHenry  Howe  written  by  one  of  his  secretaries,  Lela  Stiles.  The  book  is 
called  The  Man  Behind  Roosevelt  ($4.75)  and  sympathetically  relates  the 
story  of  the  ex-newsman  who  guided  the  Roosevelt  political  destinies  from 
their  beginnings.  Though  his  passion  for  anonymity  made  it  difficult  to  assess 
his  full  worth  at  the  time,  his  prescience  as  to  the  ultimate  stature  of  FDR 
and  his  loyalty  and  devotion  to  the  cause  were  beyond  question.  Even  if  you 
don’t  particularly  admire  FDR,  this  book  will  be  of  interest. 

Speaking  of  FDR  reminds  us  of  the  White  House  and  the  White  House  re¬ 
minds  us  of  a  new  book  we  just  received  with  the  unlikely  title  of  (you 
guessed  it)  The  White  House  ($3.95).  Basically,  this  is  a  beautifully  illus¬ 
trated  (many  of  the  pictures  are  in  color)  tour  of  the  Executive  Mansion. 
However,  the  bright  text  adds  a  great  deal  to  the  worth  of  the  book.  In  it  the 
authors  trace  the  residents  of  the  White  House  and  the  changes  which  each 
of  them  made  in  the  place.  One  interesting  series  of  photographs  shows  the 
various  sets  of  china  which  have  been  purchased  over  the  years  for  use  on 
state  occasions. 

Many  of  you  will  be  delighted  to  know  that  Rudolf  Flesch  has  written  a  new 
self-help  book  called  How  to  Make  Sense  ($2.75).  This  book  sort  of  ties  to¬ 
gether  his  previous  The  Art  of  Plain  Talk  ($2.50),  The  Art  of  Readable  Writ- 
*ng  ($3.00)  and  The  Art  of  Clear  Thinking  ($2.75)  by  showing  how  im¬ 
proving  your  speaking,  reading  and  writing  can  help  you  to  a  better  way  of 
life.  Doctor  Flesch  is  his  usual  frank  and  uninhibited  self  and,  as  might  be 
expected,  has  little  patience  with  the  Great  Books,  vocabulary  building  books 
or  those  on  English  improvement,  which  he  dismisses  as  “communication  pills.” 
It  is  sometimes  difficult  to  go  all  the  way  with  the  theses  advanced  by  Doctor 
Flesch,  but  there  is  much  in  his  writing  that  is  excellent,  and  you  are  always 
stimulated  by  reading  him.  This  latest  effort  is  no  exception. 

Since  we’ve  already  let  ourselves  get  slightly  involved  in  politics  this  month, 
we  might  as  well  go  all  the  way  and  tell  you  about  a  fine  new  book  that  has 
just  been  written  by  William  S.  White,  chief  Congressional  correspondent  for 
The  New  York  Times.  This  book,  The  Taft  Story  ($3.50),  is  an  honest 
and  objective  study  of  one  of  the  more  controversial  and  influential  political 
figures  of  the  last  decade.  While  this  is  by  no  means  a  definitive  biography 
(and  White  never  claims  it  is),  it  is  an  excellent  piece  of  writing  and  will 
probably  stand  for  a  good  long  while  as  the  best  on  Taft,  for  it  is  going  to  be 
difficult  to  do  a  much  better  biography  of  him  until  more  time  has  passed  and 
his  impact  on  America  can  be  better  judged. 

— R.F.C. 
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COMBAT 

ACTIONS 

IN  I 

KOREA 

By 

Capt.  Russell  A.  Gugeler 

Here  is  the  war  in  Korea — at  the  fighting  level.  The  true  accounts  of  out¬ 
standing  small-unit  actions  written  by  a  trained  soldier-observer  and  his¬ 
torian  from  on-the-spot  observations  and  interviews  with  the  men  who 
actually  did  the  fighting.  Working  as  a  member  of  the  observer  team  from 
the  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Military  History,  Capt.  Gugeler  has  made  the 
most  of  his  unique  opportunity  and  material  to  bring  out  the  drama  and 
boredom,  the  gallantry  and  fear,  the  flashes  of  brilliance  and  stupidity 
which  add  up  to  a  splendid  digest  of  combat  lessons  that  every  soldier 
should  read. 

▲  INFANTRY 
A  ARTILLERY 
A  ARMOR 

As  Major  General  Orlando  Ward  writes  in  the  preface,  quoting  Ardant 
du  Picq:  "The  smallest  detail,  taken  from  an  actual  incident  in  war,  is  more 
instructive  for  me,  a  soldier,  than  all  the  Thiers  and  Jominis  in  the  world. 

they  never  ffiow  me  what  1  wish  to  know — a  battalion,  a  company,  a 
squad  in  action.”  Here  is  war  as  it  is  fought  on  the  line,  with  no  punches 
pulled.  If  you  were  in  Korea,  you’ll  have  to  have  it;  if  you  are  a  soldier, 
you’ll  want  it. 

$5 

Published  by 
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1  529  1  8th  St.,  NW  Washington  6,  D.  C. 
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The  significance  of  the  skiiers  is  that  they  are  the  first  toon  were  assigned  to  Co.  I,  8th  Cavalry.  The  1st  CavD 

"buddy  platoon”  to  reach  the  1st  Cavalry  Division  at  Hok-  also  has  a  "Carrier  Company” — a  full  company  of  infantr 

kaido  in  Japan.  These  men,  trained  together  since  they  men — officers,  noncommissioned  officers,  and  men,  th 

entered  the  Army,  were  sent  to  the  Far  East  and  as  a  pla-  trained  together  for  19  weeks  at  Camp  Breckinridge,  K 


Helicopters  stay  in  the  news  and  in  action — as  in  Korea 
where  the  7th  Infantry  Division  in  Operation  "Red  Wing” 
moved  the  1st  Battalion,  17th  Infantry  to  a  forward  assem¬ 
bly  area  just  behind  the  front  lines.  The  air  lift  was  per¬ 
formed  by  the  13th  Transportation  Helicopter  Company. 


(For  more  on  helicopters  see  page  18.) 


The  Month’s  Pictures 


There  are  no  finer  pistoleers  in  the  world  than  these  fr 
members  of  the  1954  United  States  Army  Pistol  Squa 
Each  of  these  five  men  wears  the  Army  Distinguished  Pist 
Badge,  the  highest  award  given  by  the  Service  for  individu 
prowess  with  the  weapons.  From  left  to  right,  front  roi 
CWO  Oscar  Weinmeister,  M/Sgt  Huelet  Benner,  and  CW 
Robert  Knight.  Standing:  Lt.  Col.  Ellis  Lea  and  Maj.  Wi 
liam  Hancock.  Col.  Lea  is  team  captain  and  both  he  ar 
Maj.  Hancock  also  hold  the  Distinguished  Rifle  Badg 
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Paratrooper  Medical  Corpsman  on  maneuvers  administering  blood  plasma. 

ON  THE  JOB ...  not  "on  the  way" 


Even  in  peacetime,  it’s  essential  that  trained  technicians  like  this 
paramedic  be  moved  swiftly  between  assignments.  That’s  why  they’re  flown 
from  one  training  center  to  another  via  the  Scheduled  Airlines  —  getting 
"on  the  job”  five  times  faster  than  by  any  other  way!  Cheaper,  too. 

The  Scheduled  Airlines  save  the  military  millions  of  vital  man-hours  — 
which,  in  turn,  saves  millions  in  pay  and  per  diem  dollars. 

So,  next  time  you’re  moving  one  man  or  many,  call  a  Scheduled  Airlines 
representative  —  compare  the  costs  —  the  speed  —  the  dependability  of 
Scheduled  flight  with  any  other  means  of  travel! 


NEW  LOWER  INSURANCE  RATES 
AVAILABLE  ONLY  ON 
SCHEDULED  CERTIFICATED  AIRLINES 

Due  to  the  consistent  safety  record  of 
these  Airlines,  insurance  rates  have  been 
reduced  as  follows: 

$50,000  now  costs  only  $2.00 
$37,500  now  costs  only  $1.50 
$25,000  now  costs  only  $1.00 
$12,500  now  costs  only  $  .50 
Policies  cover  Stateside  and  much 
Foreign  travel  —  personal  or  official. 

10%  DISCOUNT 

for  official  travel  on  TR’s  .  .  .  covers 
Full  Service. 


Saving  the  Military  Millions  of  Vital  Man  Hours  with  Dependable,  On-Time,  Scheduled  Service 


*  Scheduled  Certificated  Airlines 


OF  THE  U.S.A. 


ALASKA  AIRLINES 
ALLEGHENY  AIRLINES 
AMERICAN  AIRLINES 
BONANZA  AIR  LINES 
BRANIFF  AIRWAYS 
CAPITAL  AIRLINES 
CENTRAL  AIRLINES 
COLONIAL  AIRLINES 
CONTINENTAL  AIR  LINES 


DELTA-C  &  S  AIR  LINES 
EASTERN  AIR  LINES 
FRONTIER  AIRLINES 
LAKE  CENTRAL  AIRLINES 
MACKEY  AIRLINES 
MOHAWK  AIRLINES 
NATIONAL  AIRLINES 
•NEW  YORK  AIRWAYS 


NORTH  CENTRAL  AIRLINES 
NORTHEAST  AIRLINES 
NORTHWEST  ORIENT  AIRLINES 
OZARK  AIR  LINES 
PACIFIC  NORTHERN  AIRLINES 
PIEDMONT  AIRLINES 
PIONEER  AIR  LINES 
RESORT  AIRLINES 


SOUTHERN  AIRWAYS 
SOUTHWEST  AIRWAYS 
TRANS-TEXAS  AIRWAYS 
TRANS  WORLD  AIRLINES 
UNITED  AIR  LINES 
WEST  COAST  AIRLINES 
WESTERN  AIR  LINES 
WIEN  ALASKA  AIRLINES 
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This  is  the  time  of  year  when  our  Assist¬ 
ant  Secretary,  in  addition  to  other  duties, 
carries  on  a  wide  correspondence  with 
ROTC  units  throughout  the  country.  Your 
Association,  following  through  on  a  project 
inherited  from  the  Field  Artillery  Journal , 
provides  an  Association  of  the  U.  S.  Army 
medal  to  an  outstanding  cadet  at  each  col¬ 
lege-level  ROTC  unit.  There  are  two 
medals  at  present,  Infantry  and  Artillery. 
When  our  contest  for  an  Association  seal  is 
completed  (have  you  been  working  on  your 
entry?)  the  seal  will  be  incorporated  into  a 
Branch  General  medal  which  will  replace 
the  two  present  ones. 

The  actual  contribution  which  these 
medals  make  to  the  esprit  de  corps  and 
recognition  of  outstanding  performance  of 
duty  can  be  measured  in  the  attitudes  of 
the  PMS&Ts  and  the  cadets  alike.  No 
medal  is  provided  unless  the  PMS&T  asks 
for  it— and  the  requests  come  thick  and  fast. 
Your  Association  has  provided  449  of  these 
medals  in  the  past  three  years. 

Colonel  John  E.  Coleman,  former  Editor 
of  the  Field  Artillery  Journal,  donates  a 
one-year  subscription  to  Combat  Forces 
Journal  to  the  medal-winning  cadet  at 
Cornell,  his  alma  mater.  (Other  ROTC 
graduates  please  copy.) 

Presenting  these  medals  without  charge 
is  just  one  more  of  your  Association’s  little- 
known  services.  If  you  will  turn  to  page  6, 
you  will  see  that  one  of  our  objectives  is  to: 
“[perpetuate]  those  Army  and  unit  tradi¬ 
tions  that  contribute  to  esprit  de  corps  and 
superior  performance  of  duty.’’  There  is 
ample  proof  the  ROTC  medals  contribute 
mightily  to  this  particular  objective. 
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Cessna  Gives  “Wings”  to  Army  Words 


When  phone  lines  are  cut .  .  .  when  field  communiques  are  urgent, 
complicated  or  super-secret,  the  Army  often  depends  on  fast 
Cessna  L-19’s  to  swoop  in  and  scoop  up  messages.  L-19’s  are 
also  used  for  observation,  photography,  equipment  supply,  mili¬ 
tary  traffic  control,  even  insect  spraying.  In  fact,  L-19’s  are 
almost  as  versatile  as  the  highly  trained  Army  aviators  who  fly 
them.  Cessna  has  been  building  these  rugged  airplanes  and 
delivering  them  to  U.  S.  Armed  Forces  on  schedule  since  1951. 


Wire  Laying at70m.p.h.! 

Linking  isolated  units  with 
command  centers  is  a  fast  job 
for  L-19’s.  Giant  spools  under 
the  wings  “play-out”  wire  over 
any  terrain,  faster  than  a  mile  a 
minute!  Cessna  visibility,  low 
stall  speed,  213  H.P.  engine 
performance  and  short  take-off 
and  landing  ability  make  this 
possible.  And  L-19’s  require 
less  maintenance  than  any 
other  Army  airplane. 


CESSNA  AIRCRAFT  COMPANY,  WICHITA,  KANSAS 


Keeping  Contact  “Up” 

When  Army  ground  units  are  separated  from 
each  other  by  terrain  obstacles  or  long  dis¬ 
tances  that  prevent  radio  contact,  L-19’s 
function  as  airborne  radio  stations,  relaying 
messages  from  one  group  to  another. 
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WirVEftSiTY  OF  ILLINOIS 

library; 


FLYING  BARRACK— This  igloo-like  shelter,  designed  for  shelter  up  to  40  men.  Even  in  a  stiff  wind,  the  1000-pound 
Marine  Corps  use  in  the  field,  can  be  transported  by  air.  plastic-covered  hut  can  be  moved  easily  from  place  to 
The  dome  is  18  feet  high,  36  feet  in  diameter,  and  can  place  by  a  Marine  Corps  HRS  Sikorsky  helicopter. 


AROUND  THE  WORLD  WITH 


SIKORSKY  HELICOPTERS 


WILDERNESS  WINGS — A  damaged  light  airplane  was  “res¬ 
cued”  from  the  frozen  surface  of  Thunder  Bay  on  Lake 
Superior  by  a  chartered  Sikorsky  S-55  helicopter,  and 
flown  25  miles  to  a  repair  base.  Ambank  Airlift,  Limited, 
of  Ft.  William,  Ontario,  operates  the  new  Canadian 
charter  service,  with  S-55  equipment  exclusively. 


PRACTICE  MAKES  PERFECT — This  unusual  photo  shows  a 
Sikorsky  H-19  helicopter  over  the  Han  River  near  Seoul 
in  a  simulated  rescue  of  a  downed  pilot.  The  practice 
mission  by  a  U.S.A.F.  Air  Rescue  crew  was  similar  to 
nearly  one  thousand  actual  rescues  during  the  Korean 
war,  made  on  land  and  at  sea  behind  enemy  fines. 
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HELICOPTER  EXPRESS  —  Regularly  scheduled 
Air  Express  flights  in  Southern  California 
form  a  new  service  started  last  December  by 
Los  Angeles  Airways,  Inc.,  and  the  Air 
Express  division  of  Railway  Express  Agency, 
Inc.  Big  Sikorsky  S-55s,  like  that  above, 
md  S-51s,  are  used  for  the  speedy  shuttle 
o  cities  as  far  inland  as  San  Bernardino. 


SIKORSKY  AIRCRAFT 

BRIDGEPORT,  CONNECTICUT 
One  of  the  Divisions  of  United  Aircraft  Corporation 
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ASSOCIATION  OF  THE  U.  S.  ARMY 

U.  S.  Infantry  Association,  1893-1950 

U.  S.  Field  Artillery  Association,  1910-1950 

PURPOSES 

The  Association  of  the  United  States  Army  shall  be  an  organization 
wherein  all  who  are  in  accord  with  its  objectives  may  join  in  the 
exchange  of  ideas  and  information  on  military  matters,  and  in 
fostering,  supporting,  and  advocating  the  legitimate  and  proper  role 
of  the  Army  of  the  United  States  and  of  all  its  elements,  branches, 
and  components  in  providing  for  and  assuring  the  Nation's  military 
security. 

OBJECTIVES 

The  objectives  of  the  Association  shall  be  to  encourage  and  foster 
for  all  elements,  branches,  and  components  of  the  Army  of  the 
United  States,  and  for  such  veterans'  and  unit  organizations  as  may 
be  appropriate: 

The  dissemination  of  information  relating  to  history,  activi¬ 
ties,  problems  and  plans. 

The  exchange  of  ideas  on  and  discussion  of  military  matters. 

The  perpetuation  of  those  Army  and  unit  traditions  that 
contribute  to  esprit  de  corps  and  superior  performance  of 
duty. 

The  cultivation  of  cordial  relations  among  the  several 
armed  services  and  with  the  public. 

The  promotion,  attainment,  and  preservation  of  high 
professional  standards. 


INSTRUMENTALITIES 

The  primary  instrumentality  for  the  carrying  out  of  the  purposes  and 
the  attainment  of  the  objectives  of  the  Association  shall  be  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  its  magazine,  COMBAT  FORCES  JOURNAL.  The  secondary 
instrumentalities  of  the  Association  for  the  carrying  out  of  its  purposes 
and  the  attainment  of  its  objectives  shall  be  the  preparation,  publica¬ 
tion,  and  distribution  of  military  books,  and  the  performance  of 
related  activities  in  fact  contributing  to  the  Association's  stated  aims. 

Adopted  14  December  1953  by  the  Executive  Council. 
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Concentrate  on  Movement 
To  the  Editors: 

In  “The  Rifle  Squad:  Key  to  Movement”  (April),  Capt; 
Thomas  A.  Ware,  Jr.  made  a  significant  contribution  to  our  nt 
for  a  basic  change  in  squad  tactics. 

If  we  are  strong  on  fire  superiority  and  weak  on  “movemer 
then  we  need  to  concentrate  on  M.  We  need  a  special  school 
work  more  effectively  on  tactics. 

Elijah  Clarence  Alfc 

Army  ROTC 
Eloward  University 
Washington,  D.  C. 


Independent ,  Ear  to  the  Ground 
To  the  Editors: 

I 

The  editorial  policy  of  the  Journal  has  been  too  consister, 
good  over  the  years  to  warrant  any  criticism.  But  since  you 
you  are  puzzled  over  recent  comments  of  general  officers,  I’d  1 
to  make  a  few  observations.  i 

I  believe  the  solution  to  your  paradox  is  variety.  A  balance 
both  platoon-level  combat  action  material  and  high-level  milit 
thought  is  needed.  Personally,  however,  I  incline  toward 
former.  There’s  no  dearth  of  high-level  thought  and  theory 
official  publications,  but  yours  is  the  only  magazine  that  has  m; 
tactics  and  techniques  live  for  the  man  on  the  ground  who, 
any  final  analysis,  is  the  one  who  must  get  the  job  done. 

It  seems  to  me  that  those  journals  that  have  survived  (ot> 
than  by  subsidy)  were  the  ones  that  refused  to  toe  any  pa1 
line,  that  did  not  rely  over-much  on  official  material,  that  v 
corned  controversy,  and  finally  reached  down  to  the  working  le 
and  gave  the  man  on  the  ground  practical  solutions  to  his  pr 
lems. 

Also,  there  is  much  to  be  said  for  the  purely  fictional  piece 
stimulating  interest  and  keeping  a  magazine  alive.  Why  doe: 
the  Journal  try  an  occasional  “combat  story”  just  for  the  sto 
sake,  and  for  the  hell  of  it? 

Capt.  Avery  E.  Kc 

2952  South  Columbus  St.  L1SAR 

Arlington  6,  Va. 


Disagrees  With  Our  Ideals 
To  the  Editors: 


I  don’t  believe  your  magazine  is  getting  the  right  ideal  acn 

You  believe  in  too  many  men  in  the  armed  forces.  You 
helping  the  Army  and  the  other  service  to  teach  out  of  d 
training.  The  armed  force  isn’t  teaching  H-bomb  warfare  lik< 
should.  Too  many  officers  like  the  kind  that  kicked  Gen.  B 
Mitchell  out  of  the  service  are  still  in  power.  They  are  too  set 
their  ways  and  believe  that  all  war  will  be  like  World  War  I  i 
II.  They  are  so  set  in  their  ways  of  old-fashioned  training  I 
lieve  we  will  get  caught  with  our  pants  down  again.  And  you 
far  as  I  can  see  in  the  past  and  you  are  still  helping  them  out 
letting  them  write  for  your  Journal. 

Also  since  you  will  not  take  a  stand  on  Sen.  McCarthy  foi 
against,  I  again  think  your  Journal  is  not  being  fair.  I  am  1 
per  cent  behind  McCarthy  and  I  hope  he  runs  the  reds  out  of 
Army  and  other  armed  forces. 

For  the  above  and  many  other  reasons  that  I  have  I  shall  ne 
again  take  an  Combat  Forces  Journal  and  any  of  your  ot 
books  and  magazines. 

The  above  was  my  own  ideals  and  I  mean  when  I  said,  I  ne 
want  to  see  an  Combat  Forces  Journal  again.  As  you  d< 
like  people  to  disagree  with  your  ideals,  I  know  this  will  end 
the  waste  paper  basket. 


APO  40  c/o  PM 
San  Francico,  Calif. 


M.  G.  Nich 
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fis gracing  the  Uniform 
,o  the  Editors: 

,  In  regard  to  making  the  Army  more  at- 
active,  let’s  do  something  about  ex-serv- 
emen  who  wear  parts  of  their  Army 
liform  with  civilian  dress.  It  burns  me 
}  to  see  men  disgracing  the  ones  who  love 
e  service  and  who  worked  for  stripes  and 
ho  fight  for  the  Division  insignia  that 
me  men  insist  on  wearing  just  to  show 

f. 

What  can  be  done?  Give  the  local  civil- 
n  authorities  in  areas  where  there  are  no 
ilitary  Police,  the  power  to  apprehend 
id  deal  with  such  persons.  Make  National 
<uard  officials  crack  down  on  their  men 
ho  wear  the  uniform  improperly.  If  they 
;e  it  so  much,  put  them  on  active  duty 
r  twenty-four  months. 

It’s  a  disgrace  to  every  proud  soldier  and 
dishonor  to  our  buddies  wbo  died  on  the 
Id  of  honor. 

SFC  Robert  S.  Simpson 
'  Westside  Court 
bdngton,  Va. 

1  opter  Cavalry  Now 
b  the  Editors: 

The  psychological  time  for  “Copter  Cav- 
ly”  (Major  Bert  Decker,  Combat  Forces 
]urnal  April  1954)  is  now.  We  have 
tide  our  bluff  on  instant  atomic  reprisal 
id  it  has  been  called.  The  battle  at  Dien 
fan  Phu  hangs  in  the  balance  and  an 


operation  no  greater  than  that  described 
by  Major  Decker  would  turn  the  tide.  It  is 
very  probable  that  never  again  will  there 
be  an  opportunity  to  gain  such  a  psycho¬ 
logical  and  military  advantage  with  so 
small  an  expenditure. 

Many  more  helicopters  than  have  been 
mentioned  are  dispersed  through  the  armed 
forces.  They  could  be  flown  to  Indochina 
and  be  ready  for  action  probably  within  a 
week.  They  would  still  be  able  to  continue 
operating  after  the  monsoons  have  ren¬ 
dered  all  other  means  of  transportation  im¬ 
possible.  A  decisive  outcome  would  place 
overwhelming  strength  in  Mr.  Dulles’ 
hands.  As  far  as  we  know,  the  Russians 
cannot  strike  back  in  any  comparable  man¬ 
ner  so  that  this  form  of  instant  retaliation 
is  less  likely  to  provoke  a  general  war  than 
any  other  that  might  be  suggested. 

David  C.  Prince 

50  Washington  Ave. 

Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

Why  They’re  Generals 
To  the  Editors: 

I  read  with  interest  your  column  “Jour¬ 
nal’s  Journal”  in  the  April  issue  and  was 
not  surprised  to  learn  that  practically  every 
general  reads  the  Journal,  which  is  merely 
another  reason  why  they  are  generals. 

Better  Journal,  more  members,  better 
Journal.  Sure  must  have  a  lot  of  members. 

I  know  of  no  place  where  the  Journal 
is  more  valuable  than  in  a  training  divi- 


★  the  Fatigue  Cap 
that  never  shows 
Fatigue! 

And  No  Wonder!  It  keeps  you 
looking  sharp  on  the  toughest 
duty!  Stands  any  abuse.  Collapse 
it,  step  on  it,  sit  on  it  — it  springs 
right  back  into  shape  — no  extra 
stiffeners  required. 

•  WON’T  WRINKLE 

•  WON’T  SAG. 

•  Wind  resistant,  water 
repellent. 

•  Can  be  dry  cleaned. 

•  Ask  for  it  at  your  P.  X. 

If  not  available,  order  by  mail.  Sent 
prepaid  anywhere  in  the  world. 

ONLY  $2.00  postpaid 

Specify 

#8590  with  inside  ear  flap 
#8593  without  flap 
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sion.  It  is  in  a  training  division  that  most 
potential  members  are,  and  once  a  member 
always  a  member. 

The  Commanding  General  of  the  6th 
Infantry  Division  at  Fort  Ord  has  the  right 
idea  in  this  respect.  Information  pertain¬ 
ing  to  the  Association  of  the  United  States 
Armv  was  included  in  the  orientation  of 


Since  1921  Manufacturers  of 


APPROVED  U.  S.  ARMY 


DISTINCTIVE 
UNIT  INSIGNIA 


FINEST  QUALITY 

Certificate  of  Authority  D-2 


A.  H.  Dondero,  Inc. 


EXECUTIVE  3-8274  NATIONAL  8-0813 
1718  Pa.  Ave.,  NW,  Washington  6,  D.  C. 


the  newly  arrived  officer.  No  pressure  is 
required.  All  that  is  necessary  is  to  have  a 
few  subscription  cards  handy,  a  few  copies 
of  the  Journal  located  in  the  place  of  re¬ 
ception,  and  then  tell  them  what  it  is  all 
about.  Nothing  to  it. 

I’ll  bet  my  whiskey  ration  card  that  the 
6th  Division  is  leading  the  rest  of  the 
training  divisions  in  membership. 

Back  issues  of  the  Journal  make  the 
best  reference  library  a  military-minded 
officer  or  noncommissioned  officer  can  pos¬ 
sess,  whether  he  be  in  staff  or  command, 
in  Infantry  or  QMC.  Some  officers  I  know 
refer  to  the  Journal  oftener  than  they  do 
FMs  and  TMs. 

A  captain  was  gathering  material  for  a 
course  of  instruction  he  was  to  give  on  in¬ 
fantry  tactics.  He  had  FMs  and  pamphlets 
all  over  the  place.  It  would  have  taken  him 
days  to  get  the  stuff  he  wanted  to  fit  the 
group  he  was  preparing  to  instruct,  had  it 
not  been  for  a  friend  who  informed  him  of 


DEVELOPMENT 


PRODUCTIO 


To  design  and  develop  such  outstanding 
helicopters  as  the  HTK-1  and  the  HOKT, 
Kaman  Aircraft  has  assembled  a 
complete  engineering  staff  skilled  in 
the  fields  of  mechanical  design,  electronics, 
aerodynamics  with  special  emphasis 
on  the  development  and  production  of 
electro-mechanical  devices  and  systems. 
Moreover,  the  production  of  Kaman 
helicopters  requires  large  plant 
facilities  and  an  impressive  inventory 
of  machine  tools  and  equipment  from  the 
smallest  electronics  part  to  presses  of 
huge  capacity.  Each  contributes  to 
Kaman  Performance,  and  .  .  . 


I 


all  are  a  part  of 
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the  article  “Stress  the  Fundamental; 
which  appeared  in  the  Journal  sever; 
months  ago.  That  was  all  he  needed.  It 
much  easier  to  read  and  absorb  somethin 
written  by  someone  who  gives  you  th; 
feeling  of  confidence  in  knowing  he  knov 
what  he  is  writing  about,  than  it  is  to  rea 
and  retain  something  written  by  an  obscui 
author.  A  lieutenant  was  required  to  sul 
mit  a  paper  on  “NCO  Prestige’’  for  TI&l 
Being  a  member,  this  required  no  swea 
He  submitted  a  good  letter  based  on  ide; 
and  suggestions  contained  in  ‘T  he  Month 
Mail.”  A  few  months  ago  an  officer  w; 
required  to  give  a  lecture  on  security.  I 
found  a  good  article  in  Cerebrations. 

Many  officers  are  doing  the  same, 
the  Journal  can  be  found  something  d 
any  military  subject. 

As  a  suggestion,  I  recommend  a  list  i 
the  training  divisions  be  published,  in  ord 
of  standing  in  number  of  members  of  tl 
Association.  I  believe  this  would  inspi 
some  members  located  in  such  divisions 
get  on  the  stick  and  guide  their  unfortuna 
fellow  officers  into  the  realm  of  the  wise, 
mention  training  divisions  because  of  tl 
rapid  turnover. 

Maj.  George  E.  Banig^ 

Hq  AFFE 
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From  the  frozen  regions  of  Alaska  and  Northern  Canada  to 
tropical  lands  in  Africa  and  Asia,  Fairchild  combat-proven 
C-119’s  are  daily  delivering  varied  cargoes  through  intense 
heat,  sub-zero  temperatures,  tropical  humidity  and  arid  desert 
air.  Famous  “Flying  Boxcars”  carry  on  .  .  .  proved  against 
the  severest  conditions  of  landing,  take-off  and  flight. 


The  work  horse  of  our  Military  Services,  the  “Flying  Boxcar” 
is  built  for  its  versatile  job  ...  to  pick  up  and  deliver  bulk 
military  cargo  and  deliver  it  anywhere  at  an  exceptionally 
low  cost  per  ton-mile.  There  is  only  one  “Flying  Boxcar”.  That 
is  why  its  unique  twin  boom  configuration  is  a  familiar  sight 
in  every  quarter  of  the  free  world. 


Now  in  production,  the  C-123  assault  military  carrier 
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The  New  Look’s  emphasis  on  air  and 
naval  power  began  to  lose  much  of  its 
luster  during  the  last  week  in  April  as 
the  news  from  Dien  Bien  Phu  began  to 
make  it  crystal  clear  that  if  the  U.S.  was 
to  intervene  in  Indochina  it  would  have 
to  be  with  ground  combat  troops  and  if 
it  intended  to  go  to  the  rescue  of  Dien 
Bien  Phu  it  would  have  to  be  with  air¬ 
borne  forces  (and  the  U.S.  has  only  two 
airborne  divisions  and  one  airborne 
RCT).  The  situation  in  Indochina  is 
such  that  even  though  the  LI.S.  does  not 
intervene,  it  still  would  appear  that  the 
reduction  in  the  strength  of  our  land 
combat  forces  in  the  Far  East  is  no  long¬ 
er  advisable.  That  was  another  of  the 
goals  of  the  New  Look;  designed  to  re¬ 
duce  Army  strength  and  to  create  a  stra¬ 
tegic  reserve  in  the  U.S.  The  New  Look 
appears  more  and  more  to  be  in  the  posi- 
tion  of  the  dreamer  who  was  finally 
convinced  that  he  faced  a  condition  and 
not  a  theory.  The  theory  of  massive  re¬ 
taliation  and  a  smaller  defense  budget 
was  attractive.  Dien  Bien  Phu,  actually, 
and  as  it  symbolizes  the  fact  that  Com¬ 
munist  aggression  can  be  stopped  only 
by  ground  combat  forces,  is  a  condition; 
a  reality  that  has  to  be  faced. 

i  i  i 

Battlefield  surveillance  problems  and 
techniques  are  under  study  by  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Michigan  for  the  Army.  Among 
the  methods  being  studied  are  radar, 
infrared  techniques,  battlefield  illumi¬ 
nation,  seismic  and  acoustical  devices. 

i  i  i 

The  Army  is  urging  all  of  its  com¬ 
manders  to  get  full  use  from  the  Army 
aviation  assigned  to  its  commands.  It 
has  noted  that  in  some  instances  aircraft 
have  not  been  used  to  the  full  extent 
possible  and  in  other  instances  Army 
aviators  have  not  been  able  to  maintain 
and  increase  their  flying  efficiency.  The 
Army  training  program  for  aviators 
stresses  flying  proficiency.  Aviators  as¬ 
signed  to  tactical  units  are  urged  to 
practice  the  landing  and  take-off  from 
short  runways,  and  aviators  assigned  to 
utility  and  command  aircraft  are  urged 
to  increase  their  proficiency  in  instru¬ 
ment  flying.  Commanders  are  urged  to 
get  full  use  from  aviation  assigned  them 
and  to  report  if  they  have  aviation  in 
excess  of  their  needs. 

i  i  i 

About  $1.3  billion  will  be  spent  on 
military  research  and  development  in  the 


Report  on  Flash  Burn 

An  early  report  from  Exercise 
Flash  Bum  by  Hanson  W.  Baldwin 
in  The  New  York  Times  provides 
interesting  comment  on  some  of  the 
tactical  methods  and  techniques  tried 
out  during  the  North  Carolina  war 
games.  Some  of  Mr.  Baldwin’s  ob¬ 
servations: 

^  There  is  need  for  improved  meth¬ 
ods  of  identifying  drop  zones  so 
that  troop-carrier  pilots  can  bring 
their  planes  over  the  proper  point 
at  the  proper  altitude  at  the  proper 
time.  There  is  also  a  need  for  more 
drop  zones  in  atomic  warfare;  a 
separate  drop  zone  for  each  battal¬ 
ion  would  avoid  massing  and  con¬ 
centration.  Flight  formations  are 
too  large.  More  assault  type  air¬ 
craft  are  needed. 

y  Command  relationships  between 
the  Air  Force  and  Army  are  still 
not  satisfactory,  in  the  Army’s 
view. 

y  Army  assault  helicopter  tactics  are 
not  as  advanced  as  those  of  the 
Marine  Corps.  Part  of  the  trouble 
is  the  divided  responsibility  be¬ 
tween  the  Army  and  Air  Force. 
y  The  eleven-man  squad  with  two 
BARs  and  the  shift  of  some  of  the 
arms  of  the  heavy-weapons  com¬ 
pany  to  rifle  companies  was  gen¬ 
erally  approved  by  those  who 
watched  the  maneuvers. 
y  Tactical  television  has  tremendous 
possibilities,  and  its  development 
should  be  pushed. 

^  Methods  of  identifying  an  atomic 
target  adequately  and  promptly 
must  be  improved  by  both  the 
Army  and  Air  Force.  The  time 
lag  between  the  call  for  an  atomic 
strike  and  its  execution  is  too 
great. 

^  Camouflage  and  concealment  and 
the  siting  of  positions  were  inade¬ 
quate. 

y  Defense  against  chemical,  biologi¬ 
cal  and  atomic  attack  was  inade¬ 
quate  in  both  practice  and  theory. 
y  Supply  and  logistics  were  well 
executed. 

y  Morale  was  high  and  the  training 
achieved  was  excellent. 


fiscal  year  ending  this  month.  This  is 
about  two  and  a  half  times  the  amount 
spent  in  the  years  preceding  1950.  Al¬ 
together,  research  and  development  for 
military  purposes  costs  about  $2  billion 


a  year  and  is  about  half  of  the  total  na 
tional  outlay  for  research  and  develop 
ment.  The  military  R&D  budget  for  the 
coming  fiscal  year  will  be  about  sever, 
per  cent  less  than  the  budget  for  las i 
year.  The  Army’s  portion  of  this  reduc 
tion  is  larger  than  the  other  services’. 

i  i  i 

Implementation  of  the  Army’s  reor 
ganization  report  (Combat  Forces 
Journal,  February  1954)  isn’t  proceed 
ing  very  fast.  For  one  thing,  Secretan 
Stevens  hasn’t  been  able  to  apply  himsel 
to  it  because  of  the  Senate  investigation 
But  more  significant  is  the  lack  of  ac 
ceptance  of  the  report  by  the  Office  o 
the  Secretary  of  Defense.  One  DOE 
objection  is  the  recommendation  that  th< 
Comptroller  be  a  military  officer  rathe 
than  a  civilian.  In  contrast  to  the  diffi 
culties  experienced  by  the  Army  repor 
is  the  support  and  public  praise  the  Sec 
retary  of  Defense  gave  to  the  Navy  re 
port.  The  Navy  report  provides  for  : 
civilian  comptroller.  The  report  wa 
prepared  by  a  committee  composed  o 
Navy  officers  and  civilian  officials  of  tb 
Navy  Department.  The  Army  report  wa 
prepared  by  a  civilian  committee. 

r  i  i 

The  Air  Force  is  still  having  troubl 
dropping  paratroopers  on  the  prope 
drop  zones,  a  difficulty  that  was  costb. 
in  lives  in  World  War  ll  operations 
The  Air  Force  has  taken  over  the  path 
finder  jobs  from  the  Army  and  uses  wha 
it  calls  “combat  control  teams.”  Hou 
ever,  their  techniques  are  still  less  tha 
perfect.  A  different  method,  one  tha 
uses  a  device  that  calculates  in  flight  th 
exact  moment  the  pilot  should  signal  th 
paratroopers  to  jump,  has  been  perfected 
by  the  Royal  Canadian  Air  Force. 

1  i  i 

A  permanent  promotion  law  for  Re 
serve  officers  appears  rather  dim  in  vie\ 
of  the  statement  of  Assistant  Secretary  o 
Defense  John  A.  Hannah  that  such 
law  should  await  implementation  of  ai 
improved  reserve  program.  The  catch  i 
that  early  legislation  to  strengthen  th 
reserve  structure  isn’t  very  promising  a 
the  moment.  Progress  depends  upon  th 
report  Dr.  Arthur  S.  Flemming  make 
to  the  President  on  the  reserves.  Bu 
Dr.  Flemming  has  been  waiting  for  a  re 
port  by  a  military  committee  of  senic 
officers  who  were  asked  to  prepare  a  pla: 
for  the  reserves.  That  report,  due 
April,  hadn’t  been  made  on  1  May. 
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No  delays  ...  no  alibis.  Start  on  schedule  . . . 
arrive  on  schedule. 

That’s  the  kind  of  performance  you  expect 
from  the  railroads — and  you  get  it. 

The  railroads  have  the  resources,  equipment,  manpower 
and  experience  it  takes  to  handle  military  traffic. 
Inspection,  maintenance,  equipment  and  operation 
meet  all  governmental  safety  requirements. 

When  there’s  a  transportation  job  to  do, 
there’s  one  best  way  to  do  it:  by  rail! 


Get  the  facts.  Special  discounts  for 

military  travel.  Also  reduced  fares  for  fur  loughees. 

Ask  your  railroad  representative. 


DEPENDABLE  Transportation 
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ALLIS-CH ALMERS  COMBINES 

Big-Shovel  Capacity 
with  Tractor  Mobility 

IN  THE  4-YARD  HD-20G 


Here  is  heavy-duty  Tractor  Shovel  performance  any  way  you 
look  at  it.  The  Allis-Chalmers  HD-20G  offers  traction,  capac¬ 
ity,  and  power  unequalled  by  any  other  machine  of  this  type. 
For  proof  of  its  ability  to  handle  the  big  jobs,  let  these  facts 
speak  for  themselves: 


Standard  Bucket  . 4  cu  yd 

Light  Materials  Bucket  . 7  cu  yd 

Horsepower  . 175  net  engine 

(hydraulic  torque  converter  drive) 

Dumping  height  . 12  ft,  10  in. 

Weight  . 63,325  lb 


One  man  builds  levees  quickly  with  the  highly  maneuver¬ 
able  Allis-Chalmers  HD-20G.  This  Tractor  Shovel  elimi¬ 
nates  the  need  for  hauling  units  on  many  jobs  .  .  .  picks 
up,  carries  and  deposits  four  cubic  yards  of  dirt  every  trip. 


Excavating  is  another  specialty  of  the  HD-20G.  Hydraulic 
torque  converter  drive  eliminates  shifting,  clutching  and 
engine  stalling  while  loading  the  bucket.  Speed  of  engine 
and  hydraulic  pump  remain  constant,  bucket  action  is  al¬ 
ways  snappy. 


For  loading  tough,  heavy  materials  as  on  this  airport  con¬ 
struction  job,  the  HD-20G  is  in  a  class  by  itself.  Large 
boulders  fit  easily  into  the  9-ft,  2%-in.  wide  bucket.  Con¬ 
trolled  tilt  enables  operator  to  ease  heavy  boulders  into 
truck. 


Breaking  up  and  loading  old  asphalt  is  a  punishing  job 
that  demands  the  strength  of  the  world’s  largest  Tractor 
Shovel.  Here  the  Allis-Chalmers  HD-20G  rips  up  an  old  air 
strip  and  loads  the  rubble  into  hauling  units. 


VISION  -  MILWAUKEE  1,  U.  S.  A. 
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lie  Army’s  contribution  to  the  new  strategy  must  be  the  creation 

of  “in  being"  forces  that  are  completely  air  transportable  and 

capable  of  seizing  and  holding  key  areas  in  the  enemy’s  homeland 

COLONEL  GEORGE  B.  SLOAN 


| ROM  the  time  of  our  national  beginnings  our  country 
has  relied  on  our  'potential  military  strength,  not  our 
^mediately  available  forces,  to  deter  or  defeat  aggressors, 
lit  that  is  no  more,  if  we  accept  the  pronouncements  of 
'jirious  influential  spokesmen.  We  now  rely  upon  im- 
lediate  massive  retaliation  by  forces  in  being.  We  shall 
-it  is  implied— destroy  the  aggressor’s  cities,  burn  his 
Ictories,  kill  millions  of  his  people  and  maim  or  shock 

!to  helplessness  millions  of  others.  We  are  to  imagine 
at  within  a  short  period  after  the  enemy  begins  a  war, 
s  homeland  will  be  a  scene  of  ruin  and  disorder,  his 
j>vernment  inoperative,  his  transportation  system  at  a 
nndstill  and  his  communications  disrupted.  This 
mshing  attack  will  be  executed  by  strategic  air  and 
aval  forces.  The  Army  has  no  part  in  it  and  no  respon- 
oility  for  it.  Such  complete  isolation  of  the  Army  from 
;l  connection  with  the  nation’s  primary  strategic  pro¬ 
jam  has  caused  some  people  to  ponder  the  question  of 
’hether  we  are  justified  in  maintaining  an  active  army. 


If  it  were  certain,  or  even  likelv,  that  the  strategic  air 
efforts  would  produce  a  decision,  cause  our  enemy  to 
surrender,  and  achieve  our  nation’s  war  objectives,  there 
would  indeed  be  no  justification  for  an  active  army. 
Unfortunately,  however,  there  is  lack  of  convincing  evi¬ 
dence  that  the  strategic  air  offensive  will  produce  these 
results.  That  it  will  create  paralyzing  destruction  is 
almost  certain.  But  if  history  has  anv  lesson  for  the  mili¬ 
tary  student,  no  single  fact  is  more  amply  demonstrated 
than  that  bombardment  alone— regardless  of  its  intensity 
—is  never  conclusive.  The  inability  of  air  power  to  close 
with  the  enemy  and  force  a  decision  means  that  the  most 
that  can  be  expected  of  this  air  offensive  is  a  stalemate; 
the  enemy  will  be  prostrate  but  not  lifeless,  and  we  will 
not  have  the  means  to  administer  the  final,  decisive 
blows.  We  will  not  have  the  means  precisely  because 
the  Army  is  not  a  partner  to  the  strategy. 

It  is  here  that  the  Army  will  be  needed  to  win  a  de¬ 
cisive  victory.  Closing  with  the  enemv  and  completing 
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Fast-moving,  hard-hitting  task  forces  that  follow  up  atomic  counterblows 


his  subjugation  is  the  Army’s  business.  The  problem  is 
to  make  it  clear  to  all  that  this  business  is  necessary. 
When  it  is  understood  that  only  the  Army  can  close 
with  the  enemy  and  insure  his  defeat,  the  existence  of 
the  Army  will  be  assured.  Can  our  present  Army  do 
this  job?  Well,  let’s  see. 

At  the  end  of  sixty  or  one  hun¬ 
dred  days,  or  whatever  time  the 
strategic  air  and  naval  forces  re¬ 
quire  to  deliver  their  “massive 
blows  of  retaliation,’  the  Army,  ac¬ 
cording  to  present  plans  for  a  phase 
build-up,  will  have  ordered  to  ac¬ 
tive  duty  five  to  ten  National 
Guard  divisions  and  will  have  acti¬ 
vated  perhaps  five  more.  (These 
are  my  estimates;  I  wrote  this  with¬ 
out  reference  to  mobilization 
plans.)  It  will  have  accomplished 
about  fifteen  per  cent  of  its  mobili¬ 
zation  and  will  still  be  twenty 
months  away  from  completing  the 
build-up  of  forces  considered  neces¬ 
sary  to  launch  an  invasion  of  the  enemy’s  homeland. 
These  divisions  will  be  similar  to  World  War  II  units, 
and  except  for  the  addition  of  a  few  battalions  of  atomic 
cannons,  free  and  guided  missiles,  the  field  army  itself 
will  have  changed  little  since  World  War  II  or  Korea. 

O 

DURING  those  sixty  days  the  Army  staff  will  be  up  to 
its  neck  in  inducting,  training,  feeding  and  caring  for 
millions  of  new  citizen  soldiers.  It  will  be  heavily  in¬ 
volved  in  trying  to  salvage  some  good  from  a  number  of 
rear  guard  actions  scattered  around  the  world.  It  will  be 
beset  by  investigators,  harassed  by  shortages  and  bur¬ 
dened  by  an  excess  of  advice.  In  short,  mobilization  will 
be  in  full  swing— but  the  Army  will  be  totally  unable  and 
unprepared  to  capitalize  on  the  effect  of  the  atomic  offen¬ 
sive.  While  the  slow,  agonizing  process  of  mobilization 
grinds  away,  the  golden  opportunity  for  a  quick  victory 
will  escape.  The  shock  of  our  massive  nuclear  blows  will 
dissipate,  the  opportunity  for  full  exploitation  will  dis¬ 
appear.  Just  as  surely  as  infantry  must  “lean  against  an 
artillery  barrage”  to  reap  its  full  value  so  must  the  Army 
be  prepared  immediately  to  invade  the  enemy’s  homeland 
following  the  thermonuclear  offensive.  Only  in  this  way 
can  the  full  benefits  of  our  tremendously  expensive 
atomic  offensive  be  realized. 

“All  true,”  says  the  Army  planner,  “but  so  what?  It  is 
a  regrettable  but  incontrovertible  fact  that  we  cannot 
maintain  an  army  in  being  of  sufficient  size  to  invade 
the  enemy’s  homeland.  The  best  we  can  do  is  maintain 
the  nucleus— or  base.  The  unhappy  reality  of  mobiliza¬ 
tion  is  something  that  will  forever  haunt  us.” 

Is  this  actually  true?  Suppose  we  abandoned  our  pre¬ 
conceived  ideas.  Suppose  we  junked  the  mobilization 
concept  and  all  its  subsidiary  plans;  suppose  we  forgot 
about  our  present  organization  and  branches ,  about  our 
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experience,  about  World  Wars  I  and  II,  about  Korea  at 
about  the  Louisiana  maneuvers  in  1940.  Suppose  ever 
body  agreed  to  put  his  private  prejudices,  biases  at 
partialities  in  cold  storage.  Suppose  we  did  all  this  at 
then  set  out  to  design  an  army  capable  of  invading  c 

aggressor’s  homeland  immediate 
following  our  atomic  counterbio- 
What  would  such  an  army  lo< 
like? 


riRST,  when  and  how  should  tl 
■  Army  fight?  Obviously,  if  it  is 
exploit  the  thermonuclear  offensi 
it  must  be  capable  of  moving  c 
rectly  to  the  scene  of  destructi< 
and  coping  with  the  situation 
finds  there.  To  do  this,  our  Am 
must  be  organized  into  task  fora 
capable  of  rapid  independent  mo\ 
ment  to  selected  strategic  areas  ai 
prepared  on  arrival  to  seize  ai 
maintain  control  of  these  are?1 
These  attacks  must  be  initiated  it 
mediately  after  the  strategic  air  offensive.  The  simi 
taneous  capture  of  the  key  areas  will  provide  the  finishii 
blow  of  the  war  by  preventing  the  enemy  from  recov* 
ing  from  the  shock  of  thermonuclear  disaster.  Sooner 
later— probably  sooner— it  will  force  his  surrender.  If  < 
D-day  the  Soviets  begin  the  war  by  launching  their  ov 
strategic  air  offensive,  and  by  setting  off  invasions 
Western  Europe,  the  Near  East  and  Japan,  we  must 
once  counterattack  with  a  devastating  atomic  offensh 
In  a  few  weeks  hundreds  of  high-yield  bombs  rain  on  t 
Soviet’s  cities  and  installations.  At  the  end  of— say  l1 
days— her  cities  are  in  ruins,  transportation  at  a  standsti 
Her  armies  on  her  perimeter  are  held  in  check  by  o 
Allies,  by  tactical  thermonuclear  weapons  and  by  a  sho 
age  of  supplies.  Beginning  at  about  that  time,  corps-si^ 
task  forces  descend  on  fifteen  or  twenty  key  points,  ca 
ture  these  localities  and  extend  their  control  progressive1 
toward  each  other.  By  quickly  overrunning  the  disorga' 
ized  local  defenders,  capitalizing  on  the  latent  hatred  f1 
Communist  tyranny  and  converting  to  our  own  adva 
tage  the  nationalism  of  various  racial  minorities,  tl' 
relatively  small  force  should  be  able  rapidly  to  extend 
control  over  all  of  the  enemy  country. 

UIHAT  kind  of  organization  must  we  have  to  be  capal 
"of  mounting  a  dozen  or  more  independent  long-ran 
invasions  of  the  enemy’s  homeland?  Briefly,  the  Arr 
should  have  the  following  characteristics: 

•  Complete  and  true  air  transportability 

•  Independence  of  land  lines  of  communication 

•  A  high  degree  of  tactical  mobility  and  fire  power 

•  By  World  War  II  standards  small  tactical  unii 
perhaps  50  divisions  of  10,000  man  strength— and  a  to' 
active  strength  of  around  a  million. 

“A  pipe  dream,”  says  your  veteran  Army  planrn 
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\n  army  in  being  and  ready  to  fight,  rather  than  one  geared  to  mobilize  later 


How  are  you  going  to  get  fifty  divisions  out  of  one  mil- 
ion  men  when  today  we  can’t  get  twenty  divisions  out 
T  a  million  and  a  half?  How  are  you  going  to  make  a 
livision  truly  air  transportable  when  the  plane  doesn’t 
xist  that  will  fly  an  M-48  tank?  Even  if  you  could  lift 
our  heavy  equipment,  you  still  couldn’t  begin  to  trans¬ 
port  and  supply  fifty  divisions  by  air  transport  alone, 
"here  aren’t  enough  airplanes  in  the  world  for  that, 
dso,  how  could  a  small,  independent  task  force  of  thirty 
r  forty  thousand  men  sustain  itself  in  the  heart  of  an 
nemy’s  homeland?  And  while  all  this  is  going  on,  what 
/ill  the  Soviet  Army  be  doing?  Your  strategic  air  blows 
'on’t  stop  it,  because  it  has  stockpiled  supplies  to  keep 
oing  for  a  long  time.  Worst  of  all— you  are  putting  all 
pur  eggs  in  one  basket.  What  will  you  do  if  the  Stra- 
>gic  Air  Force  doesn’t  get  off  the  ground,  or  if  the  coun- 
y  is  forced  to  revise  its  strategy?”  These,  of  course,  are 
ut  a  few  of  the  objections  that  will  be  expressed,  but 
nee  they  are  among  the  most  important,  let’s  examine 
tern.  The  fellow  who  expressed  them,  incidentally,  is 
ill  thinking  in  terms  of  the  mobilization  concept,  of 
near  ground  warfare,  of  land  lines  of  communication 
id  of  TNT  rather  than  TN  (thermonuclear).  These 
ere  valid  concepts  in  their  day,  but  they  are  not  com- 
atible  with  the  realities  of  atomic  warfare. 

OW  can  we  get  fifty  divisions  out  of  a  million  men? 
Two  ways— by  streamlining  the  division  and  by  cut- 
ng  down  the  non-divisional  overhead.  As  it  stands 
day,  the  Army  is  admittedly  an  inefficient  fighting 
»rce,  organized  as  the  nucleus  for  an  expanded  army 
not  at  one  intended  to  fight  as  it  stands.  Large  portions 
its  strength,  funds  and  energy  are  devoted  to  main- 
ining  a  mobilization  base  and  a  massive  reserve.  But  if 
[e  accept  the  idea— as  the  Air  Force  and  the  Navy  have 
of  fighting  with  forces  in  being,  these  programs  may  be 
'opped  or  curtailed.  We  will  no  longer  maintain  a 
obilization  base.  The  long  overdue 
organization  of  logistical  services  can 
p  effected,  and  these  services,  having 
Tore  them  for  the  first  time  the  clearly 
jTned  mission  of  supporting  a  fighting 
rce  of  a  definite  size,  can  effect  tre- 
endous  savings  within  themselves.  In 
i  similar  manner,  the  Army’s  training 
ise  may  be  streamlined  and  tailored 
r  a  specific  job.  The  reserve  program 
'ill  be  limited  to  D-day  ready  units, 
jith  some  of  the  units  assuming  a 
jeater  or  even  total  responsibility  for 
atiaircraft  and  other  continental  de- 
inse  programs.  The  present  plan  to 
Huce  the  active  Army’s  border  guard 
oties  in  Korea,  Japan  and  Europe  can 
accelerated,  and  the  mission  of  con- 
lining  the  Communist  land  forces 
irned  over  to  our  allies,  assisted  by  our 


Ftical  atomic  weapons.  All  these  steps 


will  enable  the  Army  to  devote  a  far  greater  proportion  of 
its  assets  to  its  strategic  force.  Perhaps  more  than  half  its 
total  strength  will  be  allotted  to  combat-ready  fighting 
forces. 

Within  the  field  Army  itself,  even  greater  savings  may 
be  effected.  Today  the  type— or  typical— field  army  con¬ 
tains  more  artillery  battalions  than  infantry  battalions, 
approximately  as  many  engineers  as  tankers.  This  tre¬ 
mendous  proportion  of  total  strength  devoted  to  artillery 
derives  from  our  world  wars  concept  of  massed  artillery 
fires.  That  this  was  a  sound  concept  is  indisputable,  but 
equally  evident  is  the  fact  that  it  has  been  outmoded  by 
tactical  atomic  weapons.  In  World  War  II  the  ability  to 
mass  the  fires  of  twenty  or  more  artillery  battalions  at 
any  given  point  was  a  first  factor  in  our  successes.  But 
today  the  same  and  even  greater  effect  can  be  obtained 
by  any  one  of  several  atomic  weapons,  and  these  weapons 
require  a  minute  fraction  of  the  men  and  materiel  re¬ 
quired  by  World  War  II  artillery.  It  seems  evident, 
therefore,  that  if  we  abandon  the  idea  of  indirect  fire 
TNT  weapons  and  accept  the  principle  of  relying  en¬ 
tirely  on  tactical  atomic  weapons  for  area  saturation 
purposes,  we  will  have  increased  by  almost  fifty  per  cent 
the  number  of  divisions  within  the  field  army. 

THE  efficiency,  versatility  and  importance  of  our  engi- 
*  neer  units  in  the  Army  is  widely  acknowledged.  Their 
vital  role  in  maintaining  our  land  lines  of  communication 
cannot  be  exaggerated.  But  if  we  become  independent 
of  land  lines  of  communication,  much  of  their  now  vital 
work  need  not  be  done  and  a  great  deal  of  their  strength 
will  be  available  for  other  purposes.  In  fact,  independence 
of  land  LOCs  should  permit  the  revision  of  the  entire 
science  of  field  logistics,  with  perhaps  a  single  base  sec¬ 
tion  providing  direct  logistical  support  via  air  lanes  to 
all  of  the  various  task  groups  in  the  field.  Such  a  program 
offers  tremendous  possibilities  for  conserving  manpower. 

Thus,  by  reorganizing  the  army  as  a 
whole,  based  on  a  concept  of  fighting 
the  war  with  forces  in  being  as  opposed 
to  a  concept  of  mobilization,  and  by  re¬ 
organizing  the  field  army  to  obtain 
maximum  advantage  of  thermonuclear 
weapons  and  air  transport,  sufficient 
manpower  savings  may  be  effected  to 
permit  the  organization  of  perhaps  fifty 
10,000  man  divisions.  It  is  entirely 
possible  that  this  will  give  us  the  power 
to  carry  out  the  strategic  missions  I 
have  outlined.  It  will  permit  the  for¬ 
mation  of  fifteen  to  twenty  task  forces 
of  20,000  to  30,000  men.  Roughly,  this 
appears  to  be  about  the  proper  number, 
although  the  determination  of  the  pre¬ 
cise  number  must,  of  course,  be  worked 
out  in  detailed  plans.  In  any  event,  fifty 
divisions  available  on  D-day  will  be  of 
greater  strategic  value  than  two 
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A  truly  air  transportable  task  force  will  sacrifice  weight  of  armor  for  mobility 


three  times  that  number  on  D  plus  thirty-six  months. 

NEXT,  the  matter  of  making  a  division  truly  air  trans¬ 
portable.  The  hrst  step  in  this  process  we  have  already 
discussed— the  substitution  of  tactical  atomic  missiles  for 
the  bulk  of  conventional  artillery.  This  step  will  not  only 
greatly  reduce  the  size  of  the  division  but  it  will  more 
than  halve  the  tonnage  necessary  to  sustain  it.  The  sec¬ 
ond  step  involves  redesign  of  the  tank.  Our  present  tank 
is  so  heavy— and  its  fuel  requirements  are  so  great— that 
it  simply  cannot  be  fitted  into  the  airborne  picture.  But 
need  the  tank  be  so  heavy?  Must  it  consume  more  than 
a  gallon  of  fuel  per  mile?  A  large  number  of  men, 
within  the  armor  arm,  say  no.  They  point  out  that  a  tank 
has  three  essential  characteristics:  mobility,  hre  power 
and  armor  or  protection.  The  ideal  tank  embodies  all 
three  of  these  characteristics  and  if  it  were  practical  to 
have  an  air-transported  tank  similar  to  the  M-48,  then 
there  would  be  no  reason  to  redesign  the  tank.  Unfor¬ 
tunately  the  problem  of  air  transporting  large  numbers 
of  M-48  tanks  seems  insolvable.  If  we  are  to  have  a  tank 
in  the  air-transported  Army,  we  must  lessen  its  weight. 
Accordingly,  let  us  cut  down  on  the  armor,  but  retaining 
its  mobility  and  hre  power.  These  are  the  characteristics 
which  account  for  the  tank’s  killing  power,  its  shock 
action  and  its  psychological  effect.  By  sacrihcing  armor 
we  are  enabled  to  put  a  tank  with  great  fighting  power 
on  the  battlefield  of  our  choice.  Several  practical  sugges¬ 
tions  toward  this  end  have  been  made.  One  is  laminated 
nylon  armor.  Another  advocates  acquiring  armor  at  the 
battle  area  itself.  This  would  be  done  by  providing  the 
vertical  surfaces  of  the  tank  with  pockets-r-and,  after  air 
movement  to  the  combat  zone,  filling  these  pockets  with 
local  aggregate  (sand  and  gravel  to  you  and  me).  Either 
of  these  measures  would  make  it  possible  to  fly  tanks  to 
the  battlefield— tanks  that  would  retain  considerable  pro¬ 
tection  against  small  arms  and  shell  fragments.  Devel¬ 
opment  of  a  tank  combining  mobility,  fighting  power 
and  low  weight  is  both  practical  and  imperative. 

This  tank  should  be  the  basis  of  the  strategic  division, 
which  would  consist  of  three  or  more  tank-infantry  regi¬ 
ments,  an  atomic  weapons  battalion  and  a  service  support 
battalion.  This  division  would  be  truly  air  transportable 
and  it  probably  would  require  not  more  than  half  the 
airlift  of  the  present  infantry  division. 

CAN  we  maintain  an  army  such  as  this  in  the  field?  Our 
present  division  is  said  to  require  about  560  tons  of 
supplies  per  day  of  active  combat.  Of  this  total,  400  tons 
are  ammunition,  70  tons  are  POL,  48  tons  are  rations  and 
the  balance  other  types  of  supply.  Artillery  accounts  for 
about  80  per  cent  of  the  ammunition  expenditures. 
Thus,  elimination  of  the  bulk  of  conventional  artillery 
reduces  tonnage  requirements  by  about  300  tons  daily. 
Reduction  in  the  over-all  size  of  the  division  cuts  the 
consumption  of  supplies  other  than  ammunition  about 
40  per  cent.  The  total  daily  requirements  of  the  new 
division,  therefore,  may  be  estimated  at  about  200  tons 
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—or  an  amount  sufficient  to  provide  full  loads  for  2 
aircraft  capable  of  lifting  10  tons  each.  Assume  th 
average  penetration  distance  is  about  1,200  miles.  B( 
cause  this  distance  is  near  the  extreme  radius  of  moder 
transport  aircraft,  allow  two  aircraft  for  each  daily  plan 
load  of  supplies  required.  Total  aircraft  requiremer 
necessary  to  support  50  divisions  does  not  exceed  2,00( 
certainly  a  modest  figure  for  a  nation  of  our  air  transpo 
capability. 

THE  fourth  objection  is  that  a  force  of  the  propose 
size  and  composition  could  not  survive  in  the  heart  ( 
the  enemy’s  homeland.  It  is  true  that  one  such  fore 
—acting  alone— could  not  survive.  But  the  total  impao 
of  ten,  fifteen  or  twenty  of  these  task  units,  acting  as  a 
integral  part  of  the  grand  strategic  force,  will  be  f; 
greater  than  the  sum  of  their  individual  effects.  The: 
units  will  descend  upon  a  demoralized  and  prostrai 
land.  The  capture  of  all  the  enemy’s  key  strategic  area 
coupled  with  the  disruption  of  his  transportation  sy 
tern,  the  destruction  of  his  petroleum  stocks  and  tl 
impotence  of  his  government,  will  deny  him  the  capabi 
ity  of  concentrating  large  forces.  This  strategy  does  n< 
visualize  that  the  ground  forces  will  fight  with  impunit 
Some  losses  will  be  inevitable.  But  the  strategy  does  ho] 
the  hope  of  great  gain  for  small  loss. 

AS  for  the  enemy  armies,  it  is  reasonably  certain  th; 

when  the  war  starts,  the  enemy  will  set  its  armies  i 
motion  toward  such  tempting  objectives  as  Wester 
Europe,  the  Near  East  and  Japan.  These  invasions  mu 
be  contained  by  our  Allies,  assisted  by  our  air  power  ar 
tactical  atomic  weapons.  As  our  strategic  air  offensh 
unfolds,  the  Soviets  will  find  that  they  cannot  disenga^ 
their  invading  armies  and  return  them  to  the  interior  « 
Russia  for  defense  of  the  homeland.  Pressure  from  oi 
allies,  disruption  of  transportation,  attacks  against  petr 
leum  and  other  vital  stocks,  all  will  serve  to  immobili; 
the  bulk  of  Soviet  armies  near  the  frontiers.  Meanwhil 
at  the  proper  time,  our  strategic  army  will  deliver  a 
assault  directly  on  the  enemy’s  heartland,  by-passing  tl 
isolated  armies  along  the  perimeter.  This  is  true  vertic 
envelopment  in  the  strategic  sense. 

FINALLY,  consider  the  objection  that  the  plan  is  i 
flexible,  that  we  are  committed  to  a  single  strateg 
incapable  of  adjusting  ourselves  to  a  set  of  circumstanc 
at  variance  with  those  we  have  predicted.  It  is  true,  1 
course,  that  the  early  invasion  of  the  enemy’s  strateg 
centers  presupposes  the  success  of  the  strategic  air  attac 
If  SAC  doesn’t  get  off  the  ground— if  the  “massive  blov 
of  retaliation”  are  never  delivered,  then  there  will  be  i 
early  airborne  invasion  of  the  homeland.  But  this 
itself  is  not  an  indictment  of  the  concept  of  a  comb; 
ready  army.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  if,  for  any  reason,  tl 
strategic  air  force  is  withheld  or  prevented  from  execi 
ing  its  mission  of  strategic  bombardment,  the  existen 
of  a  strategically  mobile  combat-ready  army  becom 
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P®"  nl°re  ^esira^e-  %  ^ie  same  token,  failing  the  areas  immediately  following  the  strategic  air  offensive. 
SAC  offensive,  the  chances  of  our  present  mobilization  This  Army  will  have  the  following  characteristics: 

plan  attaining  fruition  are  highly  speculative. 

What  does  this  all  add  up  to?  Let’s  return  to  the  basic  #  Complete  air  transportability, 

strategy:  For  the  first  time  in  the  life  of  our  Republic,  *  degree  of  tactical  mobility  and  fire  power. 

,ve  have  changed  our  basic  strategy  of  defense.  We  will  Independence  o!  land  lines  of  communication. 

defend  our  country  with  forces  in  being  rather  than  de-  These  characteristics  may  be  built  into  the  Army  by 

lending  upon  mobilization  after  the  start  of  war.  depending  upon  tactical  atomic  weapons  for  area  satura- 

Primary  responsibility  for  executing  this  strategy  is  tion  fires  with  the  elimination  of  the  bulk  of  conventional 

ested  in  air  and  naval  forces,  but  because  these  forces  artillery;  eliminating  the  forces  connected  with  establish- 

ire  unable  to  move  into  the  enemy’s  heartland  and  force  ing,  maintaining  and  operating  land  lines  of  commu- 

>ur  will  upon  him,  the  strategy  is  indecisive  and  holds  nication;  and  redesigning  the  division  based  upon  an  air 

little  hope  for  more  than  a  stalemate.  The  Army  has  no  transportable  tank. 

,)art  in  this  immediate  retaliation  plan,  not  because  it  These  measures  will  remove  from  the  country’s  new 

sn’t  needed,  but  rather  because  the  Army,  in  its  present  strategy  the  defect  of  indecisiveness.  Thev  will'  restore 

orm,  is  not  prepared  to  carry  out  its  traditional  mission  the  Army  to  a  dynamic  role,  essential  not'  only  for  the 

f  occupation  and  subjugation.  security  of  the  nation  but  for  the  health  of  the  Army 

It  is  possible  to  organize  our  Army  (no  greater  in  size  itself,  and  they  will  complete  the  transformation  of  the 

han  our  present  force)  so  that  it  will  be  capable  of  join-  armed  forces  which  began  with  the  flight  of  the  first 

pg  the  Air  Force  and  Navy  in  achieving  the  decisive  plane  at  Kitty  Hawk  and  gathered  speed  with  the  birth 

efeat  of  an  aggressor.  Such  an  Army  would  have  as  its  of  the  atomic  age  at  Alamogordo, 

asis  the  acceptance  of  the  concept  of  fighting  the  war 

•  ith  forces  in  being.  To  make  it  possible,  it  will  be  nec-  I  AM  not  so  naive  as  to  believe  that  I  have  turned  out 

ssary  to  reorganize  the  logistical  force;  transfer  to  D-day  I  in  finished  form  a  blueprint  for  a  new  army.  What- 

pady  units  of  the  reserve  forces  greater  responsibility  for  ever  changes  are  made  will  be  the  work  of  many  minds 

antmental  defense,  including  antiaircraft;  depend  upon  and  great  labor.  But  I  do  fervently  believe  that  the  Army 

ur  allies,  reinforced  with  U.S.  tactical  atomic  weapons,  must  free  itself  of  the  horse-and-buggy  concepts  of  mo 

Pr  border  guard  duties  in  Western  Europe,  the  38th  bilization,  linear  warfare,  conventional  artillery,  and  de- 

arallel  and  similar  areas;  and  organize  the  active  field  pendence  upon  land  LOCs.  We  must  get  in  step  with 

rmy  into  a  strategic  force— to  be  known  as  the  Strategic  the  other  services,  accept  the  new  strategy  and  learn  to 

irmy— capable  of  mounting  airborne  attacks  simultane-  live  with  it  and  contribute  to  it.  That  is  our  task.  Let’s 

Jusly  or  in  rapid  succession  on  the  enemy’s  key  strategic  get  on  with  it. 
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Five  Whirly-birds  Lift  105  Section 


The  technique  of  air-lifting  a  105mm  howitzer  and  its 
10-man  crew  by  five  H-19  helicopters  described  here  gives 
medium  artillery  the  capability  of  displacing  rapidly.  Limi¬ 
tations  imposed  by  the  absence  of  roads  or  the  presence  of 
impassable  terrain  or  bodies  of  water  are  overcome  by  the 
use  of  helicopter  lift.  In  Korea,  for  example,  the  69th  ROK 
Field  Artillery  Battalion  was  airlifted  to  new  positions  in  a 
long,  narrow  and  deep  valley  that  was  inaccessible  by  road 
and  cut  off  at  the  open  end  of  the  valley  by  a  reservoir. 

The  actual  displacement  of  an  artillery  unit  by  helicopter 
requires  a  definite  sequence.  First  the  new  site  must  be 
reconnoitered  and  an  advance  party  sent  in  to  prepare  it. 
The  advance  party  marks  the  site  with  predesignated  code 
letters  to  show  the  pilots  where  to  set  down  their  loads. 


The  actual  movement  of  a  gun  section  begins  with  tF 
disassembly  of  the  howitzer.  This  can  be  done  in  1 5  minutf 
(reassembly  takes  20).  The  disassembly  requires  the  n 
moval  of  the  breech  mechanism,  tube,  recoil  mechanisn 
traversing  swivel,  nut  bracket  cap,  front  seat  of  the  equilibr1 
tor,  pintle  pin,  top  carriage,  main  shields  (left  behind  i 
lessen  weight),  and  the  wheels. 

The  parts  are  assembled  into  three  loads,  as  pictured  i 
the  pages  that  follow. 

The  flight  is  made  in  two  echelons.  The  first  echelon  co 
sists  of  Loads  Nos.  1  and  4  because  they  carry  the  axle  an 
wheels. 

The  second  echelon  lands  at  about  the  time  the  whet 
are  installed. 


Special  Equipment 


Buckles,  flexible  lashing,  and  1-inch 
steel  rings  one  foot  in  diameter 


Sling  and  hook  assembly:  to  attach  all  Cargo  nets:  for  the  movement 
external  loads  to  the  ’copter  ammunition  and  supplies 
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Disassembly 


Removal  of  the  pintle 
pin.  It  takes  a  nice 
touch  to  get  the  pin 
key  recessed  when  re¬ 
assembling 


The  10-man  crew  must  be  on  the  job  when  the  barrel  as¬ 
sembly  is  lifted  from  the  how.  If  timber  carrying  bars 
aren  t  available  strong  tree  limbs  or  saplings  can  be  used 


oad  No.  I 


Axle,  equalizing  support,  pintle  pin,  trails  and  lifting  bar 


rails  and  axle  rigged  for  hook-up. 
Jote  traversing  wheel  and  pintle 
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Load  No.  3  .  1530  lbs. 

Cradle,  recoil  mechanism,  equilibrator,  top  carriage,  auxiliary 
shields,  sight  mounts  and  lifting  bar 


Four  men  carry  the  recoil  mechanism 


Cradle,  recoil  mechanisn 
equilibrators,  top  carriag 
auxiliary  shields,  sigl 
mounts  and  one  lifting  be 
(serving  as  an  outrigger)  ai 
assembled  for  the  third  loa 


Loads  Nos.  4  &  5 


I 

10-man  crev 


Load  4:  Four  crew  members  and  wheels 


Load  5 :  Six  men,  breech  block  and  tools 


The  two  wheels  are  carried  in  ’cop¬ 
ter  that  also  carries  four  of  the  crew 


Breech  block  and  tools  are  carried  in  ’copter  lifting  remaining  mt 


1  .is**** 


In  moving  a  battery  five  H-19s  are  assigned  to  carry  each 
of  the  first  five  howitzer  sections.  Experience  has  shown 
that  it  is  advisable  to  have  the  section  truck  driver  stay  with 
his  vehicle  and  have  one  man  from  the  sixth  section  replace 
him.  Thus  by  the  time  the  first  five  sections  are  in,  most  of 
the  crew  of  the  last  section  are  on  the  new  site  and  only  four 
’copters  are  needed  to  move  it.  Experience  has  also  shown 
that  it  is  wise  to  bring  in  the  chief  of  the  first  section  to  be 
flown  with  the  advance  party  and  have  the  other  chiefs  of 
sections  come  in  with  the  sections  preceding  their  own.  This 
permits  a  chief  to  be  on  the  ground  early  enough  to  locate 
the  scheduled  position  of  his  piece  and  to  guide  the  ’copters 
carrying  his  piece  and  crew. 


Reassembly  can  be  rapid.  Efficiency  is  obtained  by  havii 
each  member  of  each  section  assigned  definite  duties. 

The  rear  echelon  remaining  behind  maintains  a  contin 
ous  flow  of  ammunition  and  other  supplies  to  the  battc 
either  by  helicopter  lift  or  by  truck  when  and  if  roads  a 
opened. 

The  FIT  3  which  flew  in  the  advance  party  returns  to  t 
battalion,  laying  wire  as  it  flies.  Five  Vi-mile  wire  dispense 
can  be  hooked  together  and  placed  in  a  container  which 
fastened  to  the  left  skid  of  the  H-13.  The  FIT  3  can  also 
used  to  fly  an  observer  to  a  vantage  point,  laying  wire  as 
flies,  thus  giving  the  observer  immediate  communicatf 
with  the  batten?. 
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When  an  outfit  sets  out  to  “restore  prestige”  some 
painful  surprises  are  in  store;  for  the  way  back  is  a 

LONG  AND  ROCKY  ROAD 


MASTER  SERGEANT  THOMAS  C.  GORDON 


HERE  has  been  a  lot  of  talk  about  re¬ 
storing  the  prestige  of  officers  and  non- 
)mmissioned  officers.  I  don't  know  how 
any  outfits  have  undertaken  the  long 
>ad  back.  But  I  do  know  what  has  been 
me  by  the  33d  Infantry  under  the  lead- 
ship  of  Colonel  A.  G.  Elegar. 

‘‘Return  of  prestige’’  and  other  such 
Erases  are  easy  to  say  and  sound  fine, 
fut  my  observation  is  that  the  road  back 

h  * 

j  rocky  indeed.  It  is  heartbreaking  work 
ad  if  you  engage  in  it  you  can  expect 
be  shocked  at  times. 

We  in  the  33d  found  that  when  ini- 
ptive  was  given  noncommissioned  offi- 
■rs,  some  of  them  fell  painfully  short  of 
cepting  and  exercising  it  and  had  to 
1 2  relieved.  We  learned  that  some  of 
day’s  noncoms  cannot  assume  the  re- 
iionsibilities  of  noncoms  of  twenty  years 
;o.  I  do  not  mean  that  there  were 
holesale  reductions  within  our  battal- 
ns— not  at  all.  There  were,  however, 
.ore  reductions  among  the  top  three 
ades  than  you  would  normally  expect. 
Ten  company  officers  found  them- 
lves  with  the  responsibilities  that  had 
:en  handled  by  field  grade  officers  they 
arned  that  they  had  to  lean  more  and 
ore  on  their  noncoms.  When  a  non- 
m  crumpled  under  the  burden,  room 
ad  to  be  made  for  a  man  who  could 
.indie  the  job.  It  was  as  simple  as  that, 
nd  as  difficult. 

Why  were  there  as  many  as  there 
jere  who  could  not  handle  the  job? 
hat  is  a  hard  one.  In  all  fairness  you 
•  n’t  lay  all  the  blame  on  command 
actices  of  World  War  II.  Korea  must 
ke  some  share  of  the  blame.  And  other 
ings,  too. 

I  think  the  best  way  to  describe  the 
:  uation  is  to  use  the  example  of  a  man 
shall  call  Master  Sergeant  Blank, 
ank  had  been  in  the  Army  for  eight 
vars  when  he  was  rotated  from  a  com- 
it  unit  in  Korea  to  the  33d  Infantry, 
efore  he  went  to  Korea  Blank  had 
!«n  a  corporal,  but  in  Korea  he  was 
mped  to  master  sergeant.  I  do  not 
:ean  to  detract  from  Blank’s  combat 
cord  but  the  truth  is  the  jump  was  too 
st  for  Blank.  Blank  failed  the  33d, 


particularly  in  leadership  essentials. 

A  reclassification  board  found  it  nec¬ 
essary  to  recommend  his  reduction  to 
E-5  and  a  transfer  to  another  unit  within 
the  regiment.  He  recovered  from  the 
initial  shock  and  is  now  doing  well.  In 
a  year  or  so,  he  will  qualify  under  33d 
Infantry  standards  for  consideration  for 
promotion  to  E-6.  Blank  can’t  be  blamed 
for  all  this;  he  was  the  victim  of  circum¬ 
stance. 

THERE  was  one  other  headache  that 
should  be  mentioned.  “Prestige  is  as 
prestige  does,’’  and  we  had  to  scrap  to 
keep  prestige  sacred  if  we  were  to  have 
it  at  all.  The  problem  of  fraternization 
between  noncoms  and  privates  had  to  be 


The  33d’s  motto — Smiling  We  Come 
— is  a  good  one  for  an  outfit  with  the 
high  spirits  of  "restored”  prestige 

met  head-on  and  without  quarter.  Non- 
coms  had  to  be  thoroughly  briefed  (a 
continuing  affair  involving  newly  pro¬ 
moted  NCOs)  on  the  fact  that  noncoms 
are  only  as  good  as  their  conduct  on  and 
off  duty.  Military  police  reports  and 
other  incidents  of  misconduct  could  not 
and  would  not  be  tolerated.  As  usual 
there  were  those  who  challenged  this, 
either  through  forgetfulness  or  perver¬ 
sity.  Those  that  did  fell  by  the  wayside. 

We  had  other  methods  to  pave  the 
way  for  the  return  of  prestige.  Some  of 
these  are: 

•  Privates  and  privates  1st  class  (in¬ 
cluding  acting  corporals)  were  excluded 
from  the  Noncommissioned  Officers 


Club.  Former  practice  had  allowed  them 
the  use  of  the  club  on  certain  nights. 

•  The  practice  of  requiring  the  top 
three  graders  to  show  their  passes  when 
they  were  entering  or  leaving  the  post  in 
uniform  was  abolished. 

•  Top  three  graders  were  given  off-duty 
passes  good  for  all  hours.  They  retained 
these  in  their  possession. 

•  The  establishment  of  sergeants’  messes 
at  each  unit  mess  hall  with  table  service. 

•  The  establishment  of  a  board  of  non¬ 
commissioned  officers  consisting  of  the 
senior  noncoms  of  the  regiment  to  ad¬ 
vise  the  commanding  officer  at  his  re¬ 
quest.  This  board  is  working  on  a  plan 
for  a  workable  method  of  selecting  quali¬ 
fied  men  for  promotion  to  the  top  three 
grades.  This  includes  testing  and  main¬ 
tenance  of  eligibility  lists  on  a  regiment¬ 
wide  basis. 

°  The  establishment  of  promotion 
boards  consisting  of  three  or  more  senior 
NCOs  in  each  company,  to  make  rec¬ 
ommendations  to  the  unit  commander 
for  promotions  and/or  reductions  in  the 
grades  of  PFC  and  corporal. 

•  The  return  of  the  First  Sergeants’ 
Call,  conducted  by  the  sergeant  major, 
and  the  elimination  of  needless  “com¬ 
mand-line”  paper  work. 

•  The  reduction  of  the  number  of 
courts-martial  cases  involving  disrespect 
or  insubordination  to  noncoms  by  the 

J 

NCO  handling  less  severe  cases  himself. 
Cases  that  do  come  up  receive  punish¬ 
ments. 

•  The  sergeant  major  acts  as  a  member 
of  the  commanding  officer’s  staff  during 
reviews  and  certain  inspections. 

THESE  and  many  other  changes  have 
seen  a  definite  rise  in  the  morale  of  the 
lower  ranks.  At  first,  and  it  can  be  well 
understood,  there  was  a  sharp  increase 
in  incidents  of  disrespect  to  noncommis¬ 
sioned  officers.  Some  privates  and  pri¬ 
vates  first  class  could  not  accept  the 
change  and  fought  it  tooth  and  nail.  A 
few  had  to  learn  the  hard  way.  Even¬ 
tually,  though,  education  and  patience 
paid  off  and  it  was  satisfying  to  see  the 
pendulum  swing  back. 
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And  I  Don’t  Mean  Horses 


SOME  measure  of  undying  fame  was 
achieved  by  “Fighting  Joe”  Hooker  in 
the  War  Between  the  States,  when  he 
asked,  “Who  ever  saw  a  dead  cavalry¬ 
man?”  From  a  war  in  which  catch 
phrases  were  common,  this  one  has  been 
well  remembered  among  the  military; 
but  it  is  a  trifle  lengthy  for  the  soldiers 
of  today.  They  are  more  likely  to  ask, 
"Who  ever  saw  cavalry?” 

Today  it  is  the  pastime  of  soldier- 
historians  to  speculate  about  the  use  of 
cavalry  in  that  most  bloody  of  all  our 
national  conflicts.  What  would  have 
happened  if  Jeb  Stuart,  instead  of  wagon 
hunting,  had  been  roving  ahead  of  Fee 
when  he  debouched  from  the  Cashtown 
pass  on  Gettysburg?  If  Buford  on  Will¬ 


oughby  Run  had  been  driven  in  by  the 
full  impact  of  Stuart’s  incomparable  cav¬ 
alry,  and  the  heights  east  and  south  of 
Gettysburg  had  been  seized  by  the 
Southerners  that  first  day,  what  effect 
would  it  have  had  on  the  hesitant 
Meade?  Perhaps  the  whole  course  of  our 
history  would  have  changed.  Perhaps. 

In  the  meantime,  we  have  fought  a 
few  more  wars.  Recently  we  reached  a 
stalemate  in  one  of  them  that  historians 
may  judge  the  most  costly  and  least  suc¬ 
cessful  of  all.  In  it,  time  after  time,  we 
committed  our  forces  blindly  to  battle. 
While  some  historians  are  still  lamenting 
the  absence  of  Stuart  at  Gettysburg,  no 
one  has  asked,  “Where  was  Walker’s 
cavalry  in  Korea?”— and  it  is  high  time 
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One  of  the  pioneers  in  the  search  for 
mobility  that  brought  the  airman  and  the 
soldier  together,  Major  General  James  M. 
Gavin  was  a  first  lieutenant  when  he  re¬ 
ported  to  the  jump  school  at  Fort  Benning 
in  August  1941.  A  little  more  than  three 
years  later  he  was  a  major  general  with  a 
tvbrld-wide  reputation  as  a  fighting  soldier 
3nd  superb  combat  leader.  After  the  war 
ie  wrote  Airborne  Warfare,  published  by 


General  Gavin  in  Europe 
during  World  War  II 


the  then  Infantry  Journal  Press,  and  re¬ 
vealed  himself  as  a  man  with  an  imagina¬ 
tive  and  searching  mind.  He  recently  left 
command  of  V  Corps  in  Europe  and  is 
now  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff,  G3,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Army. 

This  article  first  appeared  in  the  April 
1954  issue  of  Harper’s  Magazine.  It  is  re¬ 
printed  here  by  permission.  Copyright, 
1954,  Harper  &  Brothers. 


that  someone  did.  Where  was  Walker’s 
cavalry  on  November  26,  1950,  when  his 
handful  of  divisions  was  struck  with 
complete  and  overwhelming  surprise  by 
thirty  Chinese  divisions?  Unit  after  unit 
stumbled  into  ambush  and  suffered  the 
worst  defeat  in  the  history  of  American 
arms. 

Where  was  the  cavalry?  It  was,  and 
still  is,  in  the  minds  of  military  planners 
and  historians.  And  I  don’t  mean  horses. 
I  mean  helicopters  and  light  aircraft,  to 
lift  soldiers  armed  with  automatic  weap¬ 
ons  and  hand-carried  antitank  weapons, 
and  also  lightweight  reconnaissance  ve¬ 
hicles,  mounting  antitank  weapons  the 
equal  (or  better)  of  the  Russian  T-34s. 

Technologically  we  could  have  had 
them.  Because  of  our  deification  of 
heavy  equipment— and  the  combat  prac¬ 
tices  of  late  World  War  II,  which  de¬ 
luded  us  into  believing  that  heavy  armor 
is  cavalry— we  didn’t  have  them.  We  lost 
the  cavalry  when  we  mounted  it  in 
weighty  tanks  and  trucks,  all  of  which 
,  move  (if  the  terrain  will  allow  them 
to  move  at  all)  at  exactly  the  same 
^  speed  as  motorized  infantry,  if  not 
k  slower. 

CAVALRY  is  supposed  to  be 
the  arm  of  mobility.  It  exists 
and  serves  a  useful  purpose 
because  of  its  mobility  differen¬ 
tial— the  contrast  between  its 
mobility  and  that  of  other  land 
forces.  Without  the  differential 
it  is  not  cavalry.  Cavalry  is  the 
arm  of  shock  and  firepower;  it  is 
the  screen  of  time  and  informa¬ 
tion.  It  denies  the  enemy  that  tal- 
7  isman  of  success— surprise— while  it 
provides  our  own  forces  with  the 
means  to  achieve  that  very  thing,  sur¬ 
prise,  and  with  it  destruction  of  the  en¬ 
emy. 

Cavalry  is  not  a  horse,  nor  the  crossed 
sabers  and  yellow  scarves.  These  are  the 
vestigial  trappings  of  a  gallant  great  arm 
of  the  LI.  S.  Army,  whose  soul  has  been 
traded  for  a  body.  It  is  the  arm  of  Jeb 
Stuart,  and  Custer,  and  Sheridan,  and 
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Forrest.  It  is  the  arm  that  as  late  as 
World  War  II  got  there  (in  Forrest’s 
phrase)  the  “fustest  with  the  mostest,” 
but  is  now  rapidly  becoming,  in  terms  of 
firepower  and  mobility,  lastest  with  the 
leastest.  Certainly  gallantry,  venture¬ 
someness,  and  willingness  to  die  are 
abundant  in  our  armored  and  cavalry 
units,  as  they  have  amply  demonstrated 
at  every  combat  opportunity.  But  with 
the  motorization  of  the  land  forces,  and 
the  consequent  removal  of  the  mobility 
differential,  the  cavalry  has  ceased  to 
exist  in  our  Army  except  in  name. 

IN  June  1950,  when  the  victory-intoxi¬ 
cated  North  Korean  forces  were  surg¬ 
ing  southward  from  the  38th  Parallel, 
General  MacArthur  asked  and  was  given 
authority  to  get  in  the  ground  battle. 
Obviously,  the  tactical  situation  called 
for  a  cavalry  force  to  be  committed  at 
once,  to  screen  and  delay,  while  the 
heavier  infantry  and  armored  forces  built 
up  a  more  substantial  defense. 

What  did  we  have  that  was  equal  to 
the  occasion?  One  small-  infantry  com¬ 
mand  of  two-plus  rifle  companies  and  a 
battery  of  artillery,  lifted  to  Korea  by  Air 
Force  transport.  Once  under  fire,  they 
were  slowed  down  to  the  speed  of  a  foot 
soldier— actually  slower  than  many  of  the 
tank-mounted  North  Koreans.  They 
never  had  the  proper  means  or  mobility 
to  perform  their  cavalry  mission. 

As  Walker  fell  back,  trading  his  in¬ 
fantry  and  artillery  for  time,  his  flanks 
were  wide  open.  On  his  left,  particu¬ 
larly,  a  gap  of  a  hundred  miles  extending 
to  the  sea  could  readily  have  been  pene¬ 
trated.  The  situation  begged  for  cavalry, 
but  we  lacked  the  contemporary  kind  of 
cavalry  to  do  the  job.  As  General  Walk¬ 
er’s  forces  fell  back  to  the  constricted 
perimeter  about  Pusan,  only  the  valiant 
efforts  of  his  fire-brigade  infantrvmen 
and  their  comrades  of  the  Tactical  Air 
Force  made  it  possible  to  hold  on. 

Finally,  when  the  landings  at  Inchon 
took  place  on  September  15,  there  was 
again  every  promise  of  fluid  action.  I 
was  present  at  Inchon,  and  after  the  first 
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crust  of  resistance  was  broken  it  seemed 
to  me  there  was  nothing  worthy  of  the 
name  in  front  of  X  Corps.  The  situation 
screamed  for  highly  mobile  cavalry  forces 
to  exploit  this  unprecedented  opening. 
We  should  have  pressed  south  to  the  rear 
of  the  Naktong  River  line  in  hours.  In¬ 
stead,  we  took  almost  two  weeks  to  es¬ 
tablish  a  link  between  these  two  forces. 
When  the  first  breakout  of  our  forces 
from  the  southern  perimeter  moved 
northward,  it  was  a  combined  tank-truck 
column,  essentially  an  infantry  column 
limited  in  its  performance  by  its  road- 
bound  equipment.  We  were  fighting  an 
Asiatic  army  on  Asiatic  terms. 

Walker’s  divisions  shortly  thereafter 
swept  forward  and  the  entire  peninsula 
was  wide  open.  Cavalry  patrols  should 
then  have  been  on  their  way  to  the  Yalu; 
likely  concentration  areas  for  enemy 
forces  in  North  Korea  should  have  been 
scouted  out,  and  the  Yalu  crossings  kept 
under  surveillance.  With  a  properly  com¬ 
posed  and  balanced  cavalry  force,  this 
would  have  been  entirely  practicable— if 
we  only  had  foreseen  the  need.  Instead, 
the  divisions  of  General  Walker  moved 
blindly  forward,  not  knowing  from  road 
bend  to  road  bend,  and  hill  to  hill,  what 
the  future  held  in  store  for  them.  If  ever 
in  the  history  of  our  armed  forces  there 
was  a  need  for  the  cavalry  arm— air-lifted 
in  light  planes,  helicopters,  and  assault- 
tvpe  aircraft— this  was  it.  The  debacle 


that  followed  our  acceptance  of  combat 
under  these  terms  is  now  a  tragic  chapter 
in  our  historv. 

J 

TODAY,  in  Europe,  cavalry  regiments 
are  in  battle  positions,  assigned  the  job 
of  covering,  screening,  and  delaying. 
One  of  the  most  frustrating  experiences 
that  a  professional  soldier  can  now  know 
is  to  sit  in  at  critiques  of  war  games  and 
maneuvers,  and  listen  to  staff  officers  en¬ 
deavoring  to  rationalize  the  present-day 
cavalry's  inability  to  fulfill  its  role.  The 
most  common  analysis  of  the  problem 
usually  ends  with  some  such  conclusion 
as  this:  “They’re  cavalry  regiments, 
aren’t  they?  Their  mission  is  a  cavalry 
mission.  The  failure  must  be  in  the  way 
thev  are  handled.’’  If  cavalry  units  fail 
to  provide  timely  information,  or  effec¬ 
tive  screening,  their  commanders  are  sus¬ 
pected  of— and  sometimes  charged  with 
—not  having  performed  with  sufficient 
celerity.  Or  an  umpire  is  charged  with 
allowing  the  enemy  too  much  mobility. 

What  I  find  alarming  is  the  lack  of 
awareness  that  Russian  motorized  and 
armored  forces  are  just  as  mobile  as  our 
own— if  not  more  so.  All  the  soul- 
searching  in  the  world,  and  the  most 
brilliant  staff  cerebrations,  will  not  con¬ 
jure  up  tactical  success  in  cavalry  action 
unless  the  means  of  achieving  it  are  pro¬ 
vided  our  cavalry  commanders.  They  do 
not  have  the  means  today.  They  are 


road-bound.  Even  assuming  they  will  be 
fortunate  enough  to  fight  in  countries 
where  roads  are  numerous,  they  are  no 
more  mobile  than  the  mechanized  infan¬ 
try7  divisions  they  are  expected  to' screen 
from  the  enemy. 

IT  is  a  simple  matter  to  be  critical  after 
the  event.  It  is  another  to  provide,  or 
attempt  to  provide,  answers  to  the  ques¬ 
tions  raised.  Fortunately,  most  of  the 
answers  to  the  problems  in  the  soldier’s 
trade  are  not  as  difficult  to  come  by  as 
may  first  appear.  Several  thousand  years 
of  experience  lie  behind  us,  awaiting 
understanding. 

One  of  the  most  striking  aspects  of 
man’s  military?  past  is  his  persistent 
search  for  the  technical  means  to  get  an 
edge  on  his  opponent  in  mobility.  When 
he  was  successful,  and  especially  when 
he  could  organize  elements  of  varying 
mobility  into  a  cohesive  combat  team,  he 
was  successful  in  combat.  When  he 
failed  to  solve  the  technical  problem 
created  by  his  needs,  he  failed  in  combat. 

*  *  x- 

The  consul  .  .  .  had  never  seen  a  phalanx 
in  his  life  until  he  encountered  one— for 
the  first  time— in  the  Roman  war  with  | 
Perseus;  and,  when  it  was  all  over,  he  used 
freely  to  confess  to  his  friends  at  home  that 
the  Macedonian  phalanx  was  the  most 
formidable  and  terrifying  sight  that  had 
ever  met  his  eyes. 

THE  Persians  who  opposed  the  Greeks, 
were  fine  horsemen.  If  they  had  ac¬ 
quired  the  teamwork  and  discipline  of 
the  Greeks,  they  should  by  all  odds  have 
won.  The  Greeks  were  not  only  good 
fighters,  however,  but  smart  enough  to 
learn  the  handling  of  horses  from  the 
Persians.  Philip  of  Macedon  was  the 
first  great  Greek  soldier  with  the  vision  , 
and  organizational  ability  to  match  horse¬ 
men  effectively  with  the  superb  Greek 
foot  soldiers.  He  organized  heavy  and 
light  cavalry7,  and  trained  them  to  fight  in 
close  co-operation  with  his  infantry. 

His  skill  was  inherited  by  his  son 
Alexander,  the  world’s  first  great  cavalry7 
leader,  who  fulfilled  his  father’s  vision. 
“Cavalry  was  his  dominant  arm,”  writes 
General  J.  F.  C.  Fuller,  “and  in  battle  he 
invariably  led  [cavalry]  in  person.”  Alex¬ 
ander  developed  and  exploited  the  mo¬ 
bility  differential  between  his  infantry 
and  his  cavalry  to  the  fullest  extent  pos¬ 
sible  in  his  times.  There  were  subdivi¬ 
sions  of  each,  based  upon  mobility,  and 
the  peltast  was  retained  for  close-in 
screening  tasks. 

Even  as  the  phalanx  reached  its  high¬ 
est  performance,  an  opponent  worthy  of 
its  challenge  appeared  in  the  Roman 
legion.  The  legion  had  been  coming  up 
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e  hard  way,  fighting  the  superb 
walry  of  Hannibal;  it  finally  de¬ 
bited  him  and  turned  to  the  east, 
he  legion,  like  the  phalanx,  was 
.traveling  fort;  yet  it  had  one  great 
^vantage  over  the  phalanx:  every 
tan  was  equipped  and  trained  to 
ght  as  an  individual.  As  a  conse- 
cienee,  the  legion  was  so  flexible 
lat  it  could  fight  in  almost  any  di- 
lction;  while  the  phalanx,  in  some 
Aspects  like  a  modern  triangular 
[vision,  was  designed  and  trained 

I  fight  where  it  was  pointed. 

The  reign  of  the  legion  was  long, 
id  during  it  the  field  of  combat 
tperienced  Pax  Romana.  But,  as 
\th  all  victorious  ways  in  war,  it 
:uld  not  last  forever;  and,  when  the 
id  came,  the  legion’s  adversary  was 
t’igh,  combat-ready  cavalry.  Signs 

the  coming  of  the  horseman  had 
len  seen  but  little  appreciated 

II  til  the  great  disaster  at  Adrian- 
Je  in  a.d.  3/8,  when  Emperor 
Hens  lost  his  legions  and  his  life 
uder  the  onslaught  of  the  Gothic 
Ivalry. 

The  cavalrymen  appeared  invinci- 
■-  after  Adrianople,  and  with  each  pass 
ig  century  they  improved  their  armor 
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Tanks  are  road-bound  and  no  more 
mobile  than  the  infantry  divisions 
they  are  expected  to  screen 


end  of  the  armored  kniaht,  but  this  was 

O  7 

,  -  -  little  realized  at  the  time;  those  who  used 

.  til  they  knew  no  opponent  worthy  of  gunpowder  were  often  considered  crimi- 
:/ir  mettle.  True,  they  became  heavier  nals  and  occasionally  hanged  on  the  spot. 
)d  more  immobile,  but  in  their  eyes  Finally,  at  Agincourt  in  1415,  the  flower 


fy  became  only  more  invincible, 
hally,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  there 
jpeared  on  the  eastern  horizon  a  horse- 
:in  laying  waste  to  all  before  him.  On 
e  eighth  of  January  1258,  he  came  to 
gates  of  Baghdad  and  challenged  the 
:‘de  of  the  Western  cavalry  to  come 
th.  The  story  of  this  meeting  is  told 
:  an  eyewitness. 


of  French  knighthood  met  its  doom  at 
the  hands  of  a  lightly  armored,  much 
more  agile  force,  armed  with  the  long¬ 
bow. 

Despite  this  crushing  demonstration, 
the  role  of  the  armored  knight  in  the 
warfare  of  the  Middle  Ages  continued  to 
be  an  important  one.  Often  the  presence 
of  a  mounted  man  in  battle  reflected  his 
prosperous  station  in  life,  and  thus  an 
We  met  at  Nahr  Bashir,  one  of  the  de-  ability  to  afford  a  horse  and  all  its  trap- 

ndencies  of  Duiayl;  and  there  would  ride  •  r 

u  iucic  wuum  rme  pings,  rather  than  any  awareness  of  a 

•tn  trom  amongst  us  to  offer  single  com-  r  v  ,  ^  i  , 

)  a  knight  fully  accoutred  and  mounted  tactical  need<  Jousting  was  a  popular 

)  an  Arab  horse,  so  that  it  was  as  though  military  sport,  and  the  charging  of  ar- 

i  and  his  steed  together  were  [solid  as]  mored  knights  was  an  approved  tactic 

<le  great  mountain.  Then  there  would  through  all  the  years  while  firearms  con- 

ne  forth  to  meet  him  from  the  Mongo  s  a  j  .  '  n  u  . u  r 

i  seman  mounted  on  a  horse  like  a  don-  ‘mued  t0  ™Prove'  Eve"  atter  the  ef‘ 

V,  and  having  in  his  hand  a  spear  like  a  hciency  of  gunpowder  had  made  the 

mdle,  wearing  neither  robe  nor  armor,  so  armored  horse  ineffective,  many  soldiers 

It  all  who  saw  him  were  moved  to  laugh-  persisted  in  arguing  that  the  most  de¬ 
ll.  .1  e-  trc  tie,da^.Wfl.s  dgne  victorY  cisive  and  effective  tactic  in  combat  was 

*s  theirs,  and  they  inflicted  on  us  a  great  ,  , 

feat,  which  was  the  Key  of  Evil,  and  stl11  the  cavalry  charge. 

1  reafter  there  befell  what  befell  us. 

IN  our  Civil  War,  the  cavalryman  shed 
his  armor  and  adopted  the  pistol  and 
■he  West  was  impressive  but,  on  mili-  saber  as  proper  weapons  for  the  charge. 

'iy  men  in  particular,  of  limited  dura-  But  it  was  in  this  war,  the  era  of  our 

in.  Barely  a  century  had  passed  before  great  cavalry  leaders,  that  such  men  as 

>h  men  and  horses  had  again  been  ar-  Sheridan  first  enunciated  the  heretical 

1  red  to  the  point  of  immobility.  The  view  that  the  purpose  of  cavalry  was 

i  :ent  of  gunpowder  clearly  spelled  the  not  merely  to  ride  hell-for-leather.  By 
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the  war’s  end,  it  was  established  be¬ 
yond  question  that  the  real  purpose 
of  the  horse  was  to  deliver  firepower 
where  it  was  needed  most.  Fre¬ 
quently  the  cavalrymen  dismounted, 
sheltered  their  horses  and  dug  in  to 
let  the  opposing  side  destroy  itself 
against  the  high  volume  of  fire  they 
were  able  to  develop— a  shrewd 
adaptation  of  an  existing  weapons 
system  to  the  existing  combat  en¬ 
vironment. 

Clearly  firepower  was  building 
up  to  such  intensity  on  the  battle¬ 
field  that  flesh  and  bone  could  no 
longer  prevail  against  it.  The  effi¬ 
ciency  of  firearms  and  the  number 
of  automatic  weapons  continued  to 
increase  until  in  World  War  I  an 
impasse  was  reached.  The  mobility 
differential  between  the  components 
of  the  land  forces  had  disappeared. 
The  defense  completely  dominated 
combat;  and  Verdun,  the  Somme, 
and  Passchendaele  were  the  result. 
British  casualties  at  Passchendaele 
were  8,222  for  each  square  mile  cap¬ 
tured  an  all-time  high  in  human 
sacrifice  for  the  real  estate  gained. 
While  men  were  piling  up  their  bodies 
in  battles  of  attrition  in  World  War  I, 
the  commanders  and  their  staffs  were 
desperately  trying  to  solve  their  dilemma 
only  to  fall  back  on  a  still  greater  mass¬ 
ing  of  artillery,  and  assaulting  infantry, 
in  the  hope  of  saturating  the  defenses. 
Yet  already  a  new  form  of  mobility  had 
appeared;  the  gasoline-driven  land  ve¬ 
hicle.  Its  arrival  was  too  late  by  a  small 
margin  for  full  exploitation  in  World 
War  I,  but  to  those  who  read  its  meaning 
correctly  it  showed  certain  promise  of 
breaking  the  stalemate.  Tank  warfare 
was  sufficiently  tested  to  convince  a  few 
visionaries  of  its  great  possibilities. 

Between  the  wars  they  preached. 
J.  F.  C.  Fuller,  Fiddell  Hart,  de  Gaulle, 
and  Chaffee  argued  wherever  they  could 
obtain  a  hearing  for  the  new  form  of  war 
—or  new  form  of  cavalry,  which  it  un¬ 
questionably  was— offering  a  mobility 
differential  never  before  seen  or  even 
thought  of.  Unluckily  a  number  of  the 
German  senior  officers  foresaw  its  possi¬ 
bilities  with  equal  clarity  and  instituted 
an  appropriate  development  program  in 
the  Wehrmacht.  The  German  cam¬ 
paigns  in  Poland  in  1939  and  France  in 
1940  proved  men  like  Guderian  and 
Rommel  to  be  apt  students  of  their  Al¬ 
lied  teachers. 


NOW  we  are  at  a  point  in  history 
where  soldiers  in  the  past  have  often 
found  themselves.  In  our  time,  we  have 
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seen  the  great  defensive  battles  of  World 
War  I  and  the  great  offensive  battles  of 
the  early  1940s.  Understandably,  many 
veterans  remember  vividly  and  well  how 
the  lessons  of  ten  years  ago  were  applied 
in  battle.  But  memory  can  become 
idolatry  of  things  past  and  close  our 
minds  to  the  meaning  of  events.  We 
quote  the  preachings  of  Liddell  Hart  and 
Fuller  in  the  twenties  as  though  mere 
repetition  would  extend  their  validity 
into  the  present.  We  run  the  risk  of 
forgetting  that  it  is  not  what  was  said 
and  done,  but  why  it  was  said  and  why 
it  was  done,  that  is  important.  In  the 
meantime,  one  of  the  most— if  not  the 
most— critically  evolutionary  periods  in 
military  history  is  upon  us. 

Not  many  years  elapsed  between  Kit¬ 
ty  Hawk  and  the  great  offensives  of 
World  War  II,  yet  they  were  years  full 
of  intensive  search  for  the  proper  exploi¬ 
tation  of  the  new  air  vehicle  in  combat. 
There  were  those,  like  their  predecessors 
in  years  past,  who  saw  the  new  aerial  in¬ 
strument  as  the  absolute  weapon — one 
such  was  Douhet.  Others,  like  the  vi¬ 
sionary  Mitchell  and  Hap  Arnold,  saw  it 
for  what  it  was:  mobility,  to  enable  the 
means  for  victory  to  be  brought  to  the 
area  of  decisive  combat.  General  Mitch¬ 
ell’s  definition  of  air  power  is  still  the 
best  written:  anything  that  flies. 

The  common  search  for  the  means  of 
survival  brought  the  airman  and  the 
soldier  together;  and,  once  joined,  their 
imaginative  use  of  the  new  form  of 
mobility  was  rapid.  I  consider  myself 
most  fortunate  to  have  been  associated 
with  one  of  our  first  units  in  this  new 
field.  I  was  a  member  of  the  Army’s 
505th  Parachute  Regimental  Combat 
Team  in  the  invasion  of  Sicily  on  July  9, 
1943.  Its  mission  was  to  land  between 
the  known  enemy  reserves  and  the 
beaches  to  be  used  by  our  assault  divi¬ 
sions,  and  to  screen  the  landings.  There 
were  a  Lumber  of  subordinate  missions: 
to  deny  the  use  of  an  airfield,  seize  domi¬ 
nant  terrain,  secure  several  crossroads, 
and  so  on-a  typical  cavalry  mission. 

AFTER  the  landings,  the  first  ground 
forces  we  encountered  were  the  re¬ 
connaissance  elements  of  the  Hermann 
Goering  Panzer  Division,  the  cavalry  of 
Fuller’s  and  Liddell  Hart  s  disciples.  We 
had  a  rough  time.  Badly  scattered,  we 
found  that  our  mobility  was  not  as  great 
as  we  thought  it  was;  badly  outgunned 
—the  Tigers  were  impressive  against  our 
2.36  bazookas— we  nonetheless  survived. 
The  success  of  our  mission  can  best  be 
judged  by  an  enemy  evaluation  of  it: 

It  is  my  opinion  that  if  it  had  not  been 
for  the  Allied  airborne  forces  blocking  the 
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Hermann  Goering  Armored  Division  from 
reaching  the  beachhead,  that  Division 
would  have  driven  the  initial  seaborne 
forces  back  into  the  sea.  [Postwar  interroga¬ 
tion  of  General  Kurt  Student.] 

We  came  back  with  a  burning  convic¬ 
tion  on  two  points:  we  needed  (1)  more 
accurate  air  delivery  and  (2)  better  anti¬ 
tank  weapons.  Although  first  priority 
was  immediately  given  these  problems, 
when  we  jumped  in  Italy  two  months 
later  we  fared  not  much  better.  The 
mission  was  again  a  typical  cavalry  one. 
The  2nd  Battalion,  509th  Parachute  In¬ 
fantry,  was  to  land  at  Avellino,  a  key  to 
the  road  network  leading  to  Salerno,  and 
block  all  enemy  movement  through  that 
area.  The  remainder  of  the  82nd  Air¬ 
borne  Division  moved  from  Sicily  to 
Salerno  as  a  highly  mobile  reserve,  and 
overnight  was  in  combat  on  the  beach¬ 
head. 

Between  Salerno  and  Normandy  every 
effort  was  concentrated  on  improving 
antitank  weapons  and  accuracy  of  deliv¬ 
ery.  For  the  first  time  we  began  the 
search  for  a  lightweight  land  vehicle  to 
exploit  the  unexpected  opportunities 
which  invariably  characterized— so  we 
were  beginning  to  realize— a  landing  in 
the  enemy  rear.  For  accuracy  of  delivery 
we  turned  to  Dr.  Vannevar  Bush’s  office 
in  Washington  and,  through  the  per¬ 
sonal  efforts  of  Dr.  Charles  Waring 
(now  head  of  the  Chemistry  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  University  of  Connecticut) 
we  were  able  to  obtain  colored  lights 
that  could  be  jumped  with  an  individual, 
set  up  after  landing,  and  triggered  re¬ 
motely  by  code  (they  were  later  replaced 
by  infrared  lights).  For  antitank  weap¬ 
ons,  General  Ridgway  obtained  a  com¬ 
pany  of  57mms  from  a  division  newly 
arrived  in  North  Africa.  We  also  re¬ 
distributed  our  individual  jump  loads  so 
that  we  could  jump  seven  hundred  anti¬ 
tank  mines  per  regiment,  and  we  adopted 
the  British  Gammon  antitank  hand  gre¬ 
nade. 

The  57mms  were  the  best  guns  we 
had,  though  we  rarely  had  them  when 
we  wanted  them,  since  they  had  to  be 
flown  by  glider.  They  had  to  do  until 
we  captured  the  first  German  panzer- 
fausts  in  Holland;  these  made  one  man 
equal  to  the  heaviest  German  tank  and 
started  us  on  an  era  of  relative  prosperity. 
For  the  solution  to  the  vehicle  problem, 
we  put  extra  armor  plate  on  jeeps.  When 
equipped  with  automatic  weapons  and 
panzerfausts,  they— compared  to  other 
forms  of  mobility  in  World  War  II— 
were  the  best  cavalry  known  to  date. 
Capable  of  moving  by  glider  several 
hundred  miles  in  a  few  hours,  and  after 
they  landed  of  coping  with  anything 


they  met  on  favorable  terms,  they  ir 
variably  gave  a  good  account  of  their 
selves. 

THE  mission  assigned  to  the  82nd  Aii 
borne  Division  in  Normandy  was  t 
block  all  enemy  attempts  to  reinforce  th 
beaches  and  to  attack  them  from  th 
rear— again  a  typical  cavalry  mission 
Two  months  after  Normandy  the  div 
sion  was  in  the  air  once  more  and  on  it 
way  to  Nijmegen.  Much  had  beei 
learned  in  the  interim.  The  accuracy  o 
the  Holland  landings  was  almost  perfect 
and  antitank  weapons  were  soon  ot 
tained  in  abundance.  The  division’s  cav 
airy  troop,  the  reconnaissance  platoon 
fully  motorized  with  the  new  armorei, 
jeeps,  proved  worthy  of  every  confi 
dence.  Here  was  cavalry  in  the  historica 
sense. 

After  Holland  we  began  to  talk  abou 
droppable  fuselages,  track-laying  aircraft 
assault  transports,  helicopters.  We  wer 
not  sure  what  form  the  air  vehicle  woul< 
take  but  we  knew  that  we  were  on  th 
right  track.  What  we  needed  next  wa 
a  closer  integration  with  the  inheritor 
of  the  cavalry  role,  the  armored  forces 
without  loss  to  the  highly  mobile  am 
aggressive  character  of  the  airbom 
forces,  the  “lean  and  mean”  philosophy! 
This  at  once  suggested  a  future  for  ail 
mor  in  the  air-transportable  field,  poss:; 
bly  the  future.  Certainly  it  was  the  are 
in  which  the  frontier  of  military  know1 
edge  had  to  be  pushed  back. 

It  should  be  realized  that  at  this  tim 
a  complementary  development  of  th 
greatest  significance  was  taking  place  ii 
antitank  weapons.  In  several  fields  o 
research  the  antitank  weapon  was  show 
ing  itself  far  superior  to  the  tank,  clearl 
indicating  that  in  the  near  future  ant 
tank  weapons  would  reduce  even  furthe 
the  mobility  differential  enjoyed  by  ai 
mor  in  the  early  1940s.  Hence  the  clea 
and  immediate  requirement  was  for  e> 
ploration  of  the  airborne-armor  field  ii 
which  a  new  mobility  could  be  found. 

IF  we  failed  to  do  this,  the  least  tha 
could  happen  would  be  a  war  of  star 
nation  in  which  our  armored  forces,  ou 
so-called  cavalry,  would  be  as  immobil 
as  the  enemy.  At  the  worst,  an  enem 
would  develop  it  and  achieve  ovei 
whelming  tactical  surprise  at  the  open 
ing  of  hostilities— as  the  Germans  did  ii 
1939  and  1940.  We  should  find  it  wrortl 
remembering  that  the  first  maneuver  o 
airborne  troops  was  conducted  by  th 
Russians  in  1930,  and  that  in  1935  the 
moved  an  entire  division  by  air  fror 
Moscow  to  Vladivostok— 3,500  miles. 
As  an  enthusiastic  supporter  of  ou 
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lvalry  arm,  I  am  convinced  that  we  will 
ever  win  another  war  without  it,  and 
aat  without  it  we  may  very  likely  lose, 
orea  is  eloquent  testimony.  My  own 
rnvictions  and  experiences  in  World 
/ar  II  led  me  to  write  a  brief  piece  on 
le  subject  called  “The  Future  of  Ar- 
ior,”  which  was  published  in  both  the 
ombat  Forces  Journal  and  Armored 
avalry  Journal  in  November  1947. 

It  seemed  to  me,  at  the  time,  that  we 
ould  have  to  lighten  all  items  of  com- 
it  armored  equipment,  and  develop  and 
oduce  the  aircraft  to  carry  the  new 
?ht  armored  forces  into  battle.  But  I 
'complished  little.  The  vehicles  in  our 
fantry  and  cavalry  units  are  no  lighter 
aw  than  they  were  five  years  ago— in 
ct,  in  most  cases  they  are  heavier.  Cur- 
ntly,  the  mobility  differential  between 
lr  infantry  and  our  cavalry— in  the 
rm  of  armored  divisions  and  cavalry 
giments— is  nil.  The  same  is  true  of 
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differential  between  ourselves  and 
-  Russians— unless,  of  course,  if  we 
■  ve  to  fight  them,  they  will  be  accom¬ 
odating  enough  to  walk  while  we  are 
•  ling  on  wheels  and  tracks. 

HERE  is  naturally  much  speculation 
bow  over  the  implications  of  atomic 

>  rfare.  In  spite  of  conflicting  opinions, 
;eems  clear  at  least  that  bombs,  guided 
'ssiles,  and  artillery  projectiles  with  de- 

>  active  power  measured  in  the  kilotons 
d  megatons  are  here  to  stay.  If  they 

used  at  all,  they  will  sooner  or  later 
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be  used  directly  against  land  forces;  and 
the  only  countermeasure  possible  is  to 
reduce  drastically  the  numbers  of  soldiers 
per  square  mile  in  the  battle  area,  which 
will  itself  have  to  be  regarded  as  a  zone 
hundreds  of  miles  deeper  than  it  is  at 
present.  Since  fewer  soldiers  will  have 
to  cover  much  more  ground,  there  will 
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be  a  proportionately  greater  need  for  au¬ 
tomatic  weapons  and  for  a  more  rapid 
and  efficient  supply  system  to  provide 
them  with  ammunition.  In  the  solution 
of  these  problems  the  air  vehicle  will  in¬ 
evitably  play  a  major  part. 

Since  dispersion— individual  and  unit 
—will  characterize  the  defense,  the  great- 
•  est  need  of  all  will  be  for  the  means  of 
concentrating  rapidly  in  the  area,  and  at 
the  time,  of  decision.  Major  reserves  will 
have  to  move  by  air,  and  in  the  tactical 
zone  smaller  units  will  have  to  be  mu¬ 
tually  supporting  by  air  as  well  as  land. 

Cavalry-type  screening  missions  will 


have  to  be  conducted  at  much  greater 
distances,  and  with  much  greater  rapid¬ 
ity,  than  have  hitherto  been  considered 
acceptable.  The  mobility  differential  to 
make  this  possible  must  be  achieved.  It 
is  within  our  grasp,  fortunately,  in  the 
air  vehicles  now  being  developed— as¬ 
sault  transports,  light  utility  planes,  heli¬ 
copters,  and  convertaplanes. 

Forces  so  organized  and  equipped  will 
have  a  predominant  influence  on  future 
warfare.  Their  readiness  at  the  very 
outset  of  combat  is  essential,  yet  unfor¬ 
tunately  they  cannot  be  produced, 


Aladdin-like,  overnight.  The  lead  time 
to  their  availability  could  be  measured  in 
years  while  the  lead  time  to  disaster 
could  be  zero,  and  this  could  happen 
while  we  relied  almost  exclusively  on  the 
concept  of  mass  retaliation— a  concept 
which  finds  no  justification  in  human 
experience  as  an  exclusive  and  self- 
sufficient  means  to  victory. 

The  appeal  of  the  weapon  of  mass 
retaliation  is  understandable;  it  is  spec¬ 
tacular,  it  carries  the  war  far  away  from 
our  homeland,  and  most  people  believe 
it  to  be  uniquely  American.  It  does  have 
a  role  to  play— that  of  destroying  an 
enemy  s  strategic  forces  before  they  can 
be  brought  to  bear.  Thereafter  it  must 
take  its  place  among  the  resources,  hu¬ 
man  as  well  as  material,  that  our  people 
provide  to  make  victory  possible.  The 
weapons  system  that  encompasses  every 
decisive  role  which  men  can  play,  with 
the  least  drain  on  a  nation  s  economy, 
will  be  in  the  long  run  the  system  to 
survive.  For  man  is  a  land  animal  and 
he  remains  the  common  denominator  in 
war,  whatever  form  it  takes. 

Today,  even  the  most  casual  aware¬ 
ness  of  the  historical  lesson  should  sug¬ 
gest  that  in  ground  combat  the  mobility 
differential  we  lack  will  be  found  in  the 
air  vehicle.  Fully  combined  with  the 
armored  division,  it  would  give  us  real 
mobility  and  momentum.  Military  tac¬ 
tics  are  not  so  recondite  that  there 
should  be  anything  mysterious  in  such  a 
conclusion.  We  have  an  apt  American¬ 
ism  that  sums  it  up:  “Hit  ’em  where  they 
am  t! 

ALL  of  this  may  seem  very  remote  from 
the  Greeks,  with  their  hoplites  and 
peltasts,  the  Roman  legion,  the  armored 
knight,  and  the  combat  philosophy  of 
Nathan  Bedford  Forrest.  It  is  in  time 
but  not  in  substance;  for,  to  survive  and 
win  in  battle,  soldiers  have  always  had  to 
think  of  these  things,  and  to  move  along 
the  curves  of  history,  lest  they  giddily 
precipitate  themselves  and  their  people 
into  oblivion. 

When  a  modern  nation  embarks  on  an 
unwise  military  course,  however,  not 
only  its  soldiers  are  at  fault.  “In  our 
democracy,”  said  General  George  C. 
Marshall  fifteen  years  ago,  “where  the 
government  is  truly  an  agent  of  the 
popular  will,  military  policy  is  dependent 
on  public  opinion,  and  our  organization 
for  war  will  be  good  or  bad  as  the  public 
is  well  informed  or  poorly  informed.  .  .  .” 
What  we  now  need,  as  a  nation,  is  an 
understanding  of  the  past  that  can  be 
converted  into  tactics  and  battle  hard¬ 
ware,  and  give  its  soul  back  to  the  cav¬ 
alry. 


The  mobility  differential  is  within  our  grasp  in  the  air 
vehicles  being  developed:  assault  transports,  light 


utility  planes,  helicopters  and  convertaplanes 
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New  Look  '  for  Tomorrow 

HANSON  BALDWIN 
The  New  York  Times  Magazine 
1  8  April  1954 

It  is  not  likely— given  the  power  of  hydrogen  weapons— 
that  a  war  of  the  future  will  be  deliberately  initiated  by 
urban  attacks.  For  each  side  has  too  much  to  lose  and  at  the 
start  of  any  war  each  side  might  hope  to  win  the  war  by 
other  means.  But  if  atomic  weapons  are  used  tactically— if 
they  are  fired  from  280mm.  cannon  on  the  battlefield  and 
dropped  by  fighter -bombers  operating  from  carrier  decks— 
atomic  war  may  well  spread;  it  would,  indeed,  be  difficult 
to  confine  it. 

If  the  United  States  hopes  far  a  more  stable  world,  we 
must  retain  and  develop  (as  insurance  against  and  for  use  in, 
total  war)  our  atomic  capabilities.  We  should  continue  to 
train  our  troops  in  the  tactical  use  of  atomic  weapons.  But 
the  military  and  political  cost  will  be  heavy  indeed  if  we 
depend  too  much  upon  these  weapons.  Our  “new  look’’  for 
tomorrow  must  preserve  the  capability  of  balanced  forces— 
forces  able  to  fight  and  win  with  conventional  weapons,  on 
land,  on  sea  and  in  the  air— and  in  any  climate  from  the 
Arctic  to  the  jungle. 

All  this  may  seem  a  heavy  and  onerous  task;  indeed  there 
is  no  assurance  that  any  such  policy  and  strategy  of  limited 
aims  and  means  can  succeed.  There  is  no  assurance  that  we 
can  win  the  “cold  war”  or  avert  total  war;  many  observers 
think  the  odds  are  against  both.  But  there  is  no  absolute 
security  in  the  world  of  man;  there  is  no  course  without  risks. 
One  thing  is  clear;  if  we  pin  all  our  faith  to  a  strategy  cal¬ 
culated  to  "win”  a  total  war  we  may  lose  the  “cold  war,”  and 
we  may  help  to  bring  on  the  very  thing  we  are  trying  to  avert. 

Single  Commander? 

SECRETARY  OF  DEFENSE  CHARLES  E.  WILSON 
Press  Conference 
14  April  1954 

The  Press:  Mr.  Secretary,  is  there  to  be  a  single  com¬ 
mander  under  the  Department  of  Defense  with  all  the  Serv¬ 
ices  included  in  that? 

Secretary  Wilson:  We  are  talking  about  it.  It  hasn’t 
been  decided. 

Do  Not  Be  One-Sided 

GENERALFELDMARSCHALL  ALBERT  KESSELRING 
A  Soldier’s  Record 
William  Morrow  &  Co.,  1954 

I  am  both  an  army  and  an  air-force  officer,  in  the  later 
course  of  the  war  holding  both  air  and  Army  Group  com¬ 
mands;  I  therefore  believe  I  am  in  a  position  to  appreciate 
the  tasks  of  individual  commanders  in  both  services.  If  per¬ 
formance  is  to  be  judged  by  results,  there  can  be  no  question 
that  the  Luftwaffe,  both  strategically  and  tactically,  played  a 
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decisive  part  in  Army  operations.  Naval  strategy  is  the  pace 
maker  for  air  strategy.  In  both  arms  technical  problem 
loom  larger  than  in  the  Army.  There  can  be  no  doubt  tha 
an  air  operation  demands  profound  knowledge  and  planninj 
which,  although  on  a  different  level,  is  not  less  complicate! 
than  that  required  by  the  Army.  Nor  can  it  be  doubted  tha 
air  operations  in  the  army  battle  zone  or  in  sea  warfare  cal 
for  a  high  degree  of  knowledge  and  understanding  of  tb 
rudiments  of  all  three  arms. 

Results  will  demonstrate  an  officer’s  fitness  to  be  a  Field 
Marshal,  and  no  one  will  then  ask  about  his  origins,  whethe 
he  came  from  the  army  or  the  Luftwaffe.  But  one  piece  o 
advice  I  give  to  all  Air  Field-Marshals:  do  not  become  a  one 
sided  technician  but  learn  to  think  and  lead  in  terms  of  al 
three  services. 

Background  for  Treason 

WILLARD  M.  WALLAC 
Traitorous  Hero 
Harper  &  Bros.,  1954 

Like  any  political  organization  not  run  by  angels,  hov\ 
ever,  it  [the  Continental  Congress]  made  notable  mistake: 
and  none  was  more  glaring  or  more  tragic  in  its  consequence 
than  the  treatment  of  Benedict  Arnold.  The  desire  to  b 
appreciated  is  among  the  most  compelling  urges  of  th 
human  spirit,  and  when  a  man  peculiarly  susceptible  to  goo* 
opinion  has  performed  extraordinary  services  and  is  denie 
recognition,  he  may  wonder,  in  anger  or  despair,  if  the  gam 
is  worth  the  candle.  Not  disposed  by  inclination  or  exper 
ence  to  be  either  philosophical  or  charitable  when  thwartec 
Arnold  was  not  likely  to  forget  his  humiliation  by  Congress 
The  background  to  the  treason  of  1780  was  thus  ahead 
being  filled  in  with  heavy  strokes  in  1777. 

NATO  Today 

THE  NEW  YORK  HERALD  TRIBUb 
19  April  1954 

The  North  Atlantic  Treaty  nations  today  have  under  a< 
tive  arms  in  the  ground,  air  and  naval  forces  which  are  con 
mitted  to  the  defense  of  Western  Europe  and  the  NAT( 
perimeter  approximately  3,100,000  officers  and  men.  Th 
force,  spread  from  the  North  Cape  of  Norway  to  the  Cai 
casus  Mountains  of  Turkey,  is  organized  in  48  divisions,  an 
there  are  another  49V2  NATO  reserve  divisions  which  Si 
preme  Allied  Headquarters  could  call  up  by  “M-plus-30 
The  strength  and  table  of  organization  of  these  divisior 
varies  from  country  to  country.  Of  the  48  active  division 
20  are  committed  to  the  Central  Front  in  Germany;  on 
Dutch,  three  Belgian,  five  French,  four  and  two-thirds  Bri 
ish,  a  third  of  a  Canadian  division  and  five  American  div 
sions  plus  three  independent  American  armored  comh 
teams. 

Except  for  the  French  divisions,  which  have  recently  bee 
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martially  bombed  out  to  provide  additional  troops  for  Indo- 
hina,  these  20  divisions  are  at  virtually  full  combat  strength. 
Their  equipment  is  good,  their  state  of  readiness  the  best  in 
>JATO.  In  armor,  this  force  counts  about  3,000  tanks,  but 
third  of  these  are  World  War  II  types.  They  would  face 
■ough  competition  from  the  5,500  Soviet  Army  tanks  sitting 
n  East  Germany,  of  which  about  one-third  are  the  Joseph 
italin  III  heavy  tanks  with  a  122mm  gun,  and  the  rest  are 
he  T34’s  with  an  85mm  gun. 


Wellington's  Leadership 

GODFREY  DAVIES 
Wellington  and  His  Army 
The  Huntington  Library,  1954 

A  study  of  the  six  years’  campaign  in  the  Peninsula  may 
ot  enhance  admiration  of  the  military  successes  of  Welling- 
>n  and  his  army.  That' part  of  the  story  has  been  well 
nown  since  Napier’s  History  appeared.  What  may  be  sur¬ 
mising  is  that  the  characters  of  the  leader,  his  officers,  and 
len  can  stand  the  closest  scrutiny.  Of  course,  Wellington 
ad  his  lieutenants  had  their  faults  and  soldiers  were  guilty 
:  crimes.  Yet  the  clearer  the  realization  of  the  difficulties  con- 
■onting  the  British  army  in  the  Peninsula,  the  greater  the 
imiration  for  the  soldiers  who  overcame  them.  Composed 
:  every  stratum  of  society  from  a  duke’s  son  to  a  jail-bird, 
le  army  had  become  a  unified  whole.  In  spite  of  occasional 
pses  the  army  steadily  improved  in  discipline  as  the  com- 
aissariat  improved.  If  the  army  could  have  been  always  well 
■d  and  regularly  paid,  the  cases  of  disorder  and  plunder 
id,  perhaps,  of  drunkenness,  would  have  been  halved  or 
tore  than  halved.  Martial  valour  alone  might  have  gained 
plated  victories,  but  campaigns  could  not  have  been  won 
gainst  the  superior  French  forces  but  for  the  daily  care  for 
ie  men’s  welfare  and  comfort  exercised  by  Wellington  and 
1  officers  who  performed  their  duties. 


listory — Pro  and  Con 

BRIG.  GEN.  PAUL  M.  ROBINETT 
Military  Review 
May  1954 

The  value  of  history  in  military  education  has  always  been 
cognized  in  the  United  States  Army  as  in  most  armies.  It 
as  been  at  the  very  base  of  instruction  in  the  Military 
cademy  and  the  service  schools  and  colleges  since  their  in- 
'ption.  In  this  emphasis  on  the  value  of  history  in  military 
struction,  the  American  Army  has  followed  the  advice  of 
ch  great  captains  as  Frederick  the  Great  and  Napoleon,  as 
ell  as  others  who  have  more  recently  made  their  mark  on 
e  pages  of  history.  Napoleon  has  written,  “.  .  .  the  knowl- 
fge  of  the  higher  arts  of  war  is  not  acquired  except  by 
■  perience  and  the  study  of  history  of  wars  and  the  battles 
1  great  captains.”  General  George  S.  Patton,  Jr.,  one  of 
merica’s  great  offensive  battle  leaders,  also  emphasized  the 
aportance  of  history.  His  words,  written  on  the  battlefield, 
'2re:  "To  be  a  successful  soldier  you  must  know  history, 
-ad  it  objectively— dates  and  even  minute  details  of  tactics 
ie  useless.  .  .  .  You  must  [also]  read  biography  and  especial- 
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ly  autobiography.  If  you  will  do  it  you  will  find  war  is 
simple.” 

There  are  dissenters  from  this  point  of  view,  however. 
Marshal  Wavell,  for  one,  holds  that  the  study  of  psychology 
and  leadership  are  [sic]  of  greater  importance  to  a  military 
man  than  the  study  of  operations,  contending  that  Napoleon’s 
military  success  can  be  attributed  to  his  knowledge  of  psy¬ 
chology  rather  than  to  his  study  of  rules  and  strategy.  And 
Le  Bon,  who  was  not  a  military  man,  has  condemned  his¬ 
tories  on  general  principle,  observing  that  “they  are  fanciful 
accounts  of  ill-observed  facts  accompanied  by  explanations 
the  result  of  reflection”  and  that  the  writing  “of  such  books 
is  a  most  absolute  waste  of  time.” 

Politics  Invades  Army 

HANSON  W.  BALDWIN 
The  New  York  Times 
22  April  1954 

The  atmosphere  of  politics  and  recrimination  and  division, 
not  unusual  in  civilian  life  but  relatively  new  to  the  Army, 
is  indeed  the  more  somber  part  of  the  background  to  the 
[McCarthy -Army]  hearings. 

For  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  great  issues  of  our  genera¬ 
tion  have  left  their  cleavages  and  lines  of  schism  in  the 
Army  as  in  all  our  other  institutions. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Senator  McCarthy  and  other  poli¬ 
ticians  and  two  seemingly  conflicting  trends  have  contrib¬ 
uted  to  a  common  result. 

The  extensive  “civilianization”  of  the  Army,  the  larger  and 
larger  number  of  civilian  officials  and  civil  servants  who  are 
working  for  but  not  in  the  Army,  and  the  tendency,  past 
and  present,  of  some  prominent  Army  generals  to  intrude 
into  political  fields  have  meant  the  ugly  intervention  of 
politics  into  the  Army. 

This  is  indeed  one  of  the  meanings  of  today’s  hearings; 
that  they  are  held  at  all  is  significant  of  the  extent  to  which 
a  supposedly  nonpolitical  organization,  the  United  States 
Army,  is  now  permeated  by  politics  and  controlled  by  it. 

If  the  hearings  contribute  to  exposing  this  dangerous  trend 
and  to  stemming  it,  they  will  not  have  been  held  in  vain. 

Job  Description 

MAJOR  GENERAL  J.  C.  T.  WILLIS 
Director  General  of  Ordnance  Survey,  British  Army 
Contributed  by  Lt.  Col.  Robert  I.  Dice,  Corps  of  Engineers 

The  Boss 

I  am  the  coachman. 

I  am  responsible  to  the  owners  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
coach  and  the  well-being  of  the  horses. 

I  decide  on  the  destination  of  the  coach  and  on  the  pace 
at  which  it  shall  go. 

I  am  responsible  for  seeing  that  the  coach  reaches  its  des¬ 
tination  with  regularity  and  punctuality. 

I  see  that  the  willing  horse  does  not  overwork,  and  that 
the  idle  horse  does  his  fair  share. 

I  allow  no  one  else  to  chide  or  strike  my  horses. 

I  hold  the  reins  in  my  hand. 

I  accept  the  blame  for  all  that  goes  wrong. 

I  do  NOT  get  off  the  coach  and  shove. 
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Bedecked  in  scarlet  blouses,  white  piped  belts  and  bearskins,  the  2d  Battalion,  Coldstream  Guards  is  inspected 
at  Buckingham  Palace  by  the  visiting  Shah  of  Iran,  the  late  King  George  VI,  and  the  Duke  of  Gloucester 

. 


I 

The  British  Regimental  System 

MAJOR  JULIAN  PAGET 


An  English  officer  tells 
how  the  British  “regi¬ 
mental  system"  gives  the 
soldier  something  to  “be¬ 
long;  to”  and  how  it  works 

o 
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IN  the  British  Army  the  regimental  sys¬ 
tem  has  proved  to  have  very  great  mo¬ 
rale  value  and  it  may  be  helpful  to  your 
Army  to  know  how  the  system  works. 

I  should  first  explain  that  the  British 
Army  uses  the  term  “regiment’’  in  a 
sense  different  from  that  of  the  U.S. 


Major  Juiuan  Paget,  British  Army, 
joined  the  Coldstream  Guards  as  a  pri¬ 
vate  in  1940,  was  commissioned  a  year 
later,  and  served  in  1944-45  with  the 
21st  Army  Group  in  Northern  Europe. 
After  the  war  he  served  in  Palestine  for 
three  years  with  the  3d  Battalion  of  his 
regiment.  He  is  now  with  the  British 
Joint  Services  Mission  to  Washington. 


Army.  Our  regiment  is  not  a  comb-, 
unit,  but  is  used  to  refer  to  a  group  < 
associated  infantry  battalions  with  a  cor 
mon  title  and  common  interests,  ar| 
sometimes  even  recruited  from  the  san 
area.  The  British  equivalent  of  the  U. 
regiment  is  a  “brigade,”  a  combat  ur 
composed  of  three  battalions  and  su 
porting  arms. 

The  essence  of  the  regimental  syste  m 
is  that  it  means  that  an  officer  or  soldi 
can  serve  throughout  his  military  care ' 
within  the  same  regiment  and  will 
ways  belong  to  it.  It  creates  a  grov 
small  enough  for  loyalties  and  tradition 
to  be  built  up  to  an  extent  which  is  H 
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most  impossible  in  a  larger  and  more 
impersonal  unit.  To  take  my  own  regi¬ 
ment,  the  Coldstream  Guards,  as  an  ex¬ 
ample:  We  are  an  English  regiment 
with  three  battalions,  and  whenever  I 
do  duty  with  troops  I  shall  serve  with 
one  of  these  battalions.  These  battalions 
are  composed  of  a  mixture  of  conscripts 
doing  their  two-year  service,  and  of  regu¬ 
lars  who  will  serve  the  whole  of  their 
Army  career  in  these  units,  except  for 
periods  when  they  are  sent  off  on  “Ex- 
ra  Regimental  Employment.”  Many  of 
hem  have  followed  their  fathers  and 
grandfathers  into  the  regiment,  and  there 
hey  find  themselves  serving  under  of- 
icers  whose  families  have  likewise  served 
n  the  Coldstreams  for  many  genera¬ 
tions.  Even  when  I  am  detached  on  a 
ttaff,  as  I  am  at  the  moment,  I  still  be¬ 
ing  to  my  regiment  as  much  as  if  I  were 
i  England;  I  still  wear  its  uniform  and 
m  kept  informed  by  letter  of  all  its 
ctivities.  All  this  means  the  regiment 
ecomes  the  centre  of  life  for  every  mem¬ 
ber  of  it.  Every  officer  and  man  knows 
lat  he  belongs  to  it  always,  he  grows 
roud  of  it  and  feels  a  real  interest  in 
s  every  activity.  In  return,  he  knows 
tat  his  regiment  is  directly  interested 
1  him  personally,  in  his  welfare  and  in 
is  career. 

UR  regimental  system  is  partly  or¬ 
ganized  on  a  geographical  basis  with 
ie  counties  of  Britain  often  having 
eir  own  regiments  of  one  or  more  bat- 
lions  named  after  them.  Some  of  the 
rger  counties  have  two  regiments,  as 
r  example  the  West  Yorkshire  regi- 
snt  and  the  East  Yorkshire  regiment, 
nmetimes  two  counties  combine  to  form 
e  regiment,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Ox- 
rdshire  and  Buckinghamshire  Light 
fantry.  There  are  also  regiments  with 
direct  geographic  association,  but  they 
ve  their  own  distinctive  titles  and  fea- 
:es,  as  much  as  the  “County  Regi- 
mts.” 

Each  regiment  consists  of  at  least  one 
gular  Army  battalion  and  also  proba- 
:r  one  or  more  Territorial  Army  (Na¬ 
nai  Guard)  battalions.  On  the  out- 
:ak  of  war,  the  Army  is  expanded  by 
bilizing  the  Territorial  Army  and 
n  by  recruiting  new  wartime  battal- 
s  within  the  various  regiments.  For 
imple,  my  own  regiment  was  expand¬ 
in  the  last  war  from  three  to  six  bat¬ 
ons. 

The  heart  of  the  regiment  is  the  regi- 
ntal  Depot  and  Headquarters  from 
ich  ail  the  affairs  of  the  regiment 
run.  It  is  commanded  by  a  lieu  ten- 
colonel  or  major  with  an  adjutant, 

1  they  are  responsible  for  all  purely 
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regimental  matters,  such  as  recruiting, 
induction  and  demobilization,  individual 
and  regimental  records,  veterans’  wel¬ 
fare,  and  regimental  customs  and  proce¬ 
dures.  The  senior  retired  officer  of  the 
regiment  is  given  the  honorary  title  and 
position  of  Colonel  of  the  Regiment, 
with  the  responsibility  of  watching  over 
all  its  interests.  He  will  select  candidates 
for  commissions  in  the  regiment  from 
among  those  who  apply,  he  will  repre¬ 
sent  it  on  many  official  and  unofficial 
occasions  and  will  lay  down  policy  on  all 
domestic  matters. 

IT  seems  to  me  that  the  tremendous 
state  pride  that  exists  in  the  United 
States  should  be  harnessed  to  build  up 
a  system  of  combat  units  in  the  U.S. 
Army,  similar  to  the  British  regimental 
system,  but  based  on  the  States.  And 
it  is  no  new  and  revolutionary  proposal, 
for  that  was  more  or  less  the  system  in 
the  days  of  the  War  of  Independence 


and  the  War  Between  the  States.  Then, 
units  were  named  after  either  the  dis¬ 
trict  from  which  they  were  recruited  or 
the  leader  who  had  formed  them. 

The  chief  justification  for  the  regi¬ 
mental  system  is  the  morale  value  that 
it  undoubtedly  has  for  all  ranks  of  the 
combat  forces. 

Few  things  are  more  discouraging  for 
a  soldier  than  to  feel  that  he  does  not 
belong  anywhere,  and  that  he  is  just  a 
number  to  he  pushed  around  from  unit 
to  unit  with  no  regard  for  his  personal 
interests  and  loyalties.  But  that  is  the 
inevitable  result  when  men  do  not  be¬ 
long  to  anything  more  precise  than  the 
infantry  or  artillery. 

Proof  that  this  factor  of  pride  and 
loyalty  in  one’s  unit  is  a  very  real  asset 
in  war  comes  from  Korea,  where  it  has 
been  reported  that  the  death  rate  among 
Allied  PWs  due  to  sickness  and  mal¬ 
nutrition  was  remarkably  low  among  the 
British  prisoners.  Doctors  attributed  this 


In  Korea  the  Gloucestershire  Battalion  marches  off  smartly  after 
ceremonies  at  which  it  was  awarded  the  American  Distinguished 
k  nit  Citation  for  its  great  stand  against  encircling  Communists. 
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largely  to  the  regimental  system,  because 
it  built  up  a  unit  pride  and  loyalty 
among  the  men.  The  result  was  that 
men  of  each  regiment  invariably  helped 
their  comrades  in  troubles,  while  men’s 
morale  and  will  to  live  were  raised  by 
their  determination  not  to  “let  the  regi¬ 
ment  down”  by  weak  or  dishonorable 
behaviour. 

The  knowledge  of  belonging  to  a  reg¬ 
iment  also  gives  a  man  a  sense  of  security 
among  the  many  uncertainties  of  Army 
life.  He  knows  that  he  can  always  turn 
to  his  regiment  for  help  and  that  he  is 
always  known  there  personally  and  that 
he  matters  to  his  regiment.  Even  if  he 
leaves  for  a  time,  he  knows  that  he  will 
return,  and  this  means  a  lot.  Also,  he 
gets  to  know  his  comrades  in  arms  and 
the  officers  and  men  who  will  lead  him 
in  war,  and  that  is  of  great  value. 

THE  regimental  system  makes  it  possi¬ 
ble  to  decentralize  some  of  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  individuals  and  their  welfare, 
and  so  develop  more  personal  contact 
than  when  careers  are  handled  centrally. 
Regiment  can  make  recommendations  for 
appointments  based  on  personal  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  officer  concerned,  such  as 
can  never  be  gathered  from  records  and 
reports.  It  also  gives  commanders  in  the 
field  more  chance  to  obtain  men  whom 
they  know  and  trust,  rather  than  feeling 
that  they  are  in  the  hands  of  planners 
and  IBM  runs. 

Finally,  it  has  a  marked  effect  on 
morale  if  officers  feel  that  they  have 
some  control  over  their  own  careers 
through  their  immediate  commanders, 
who  in  turn  are  interested  in  the  careers 
of  all  members  of  their  units.  Few  will 
deny  that  personal  affairs  are  best  han¬ 
dled  as  far  as  possible  on  a  personal 
basis,  and  therefore  the  more  decentrali¬ 
zation  that  can  be  achieved  the  bet¬ 
ter.  Certainly  the  individuals  concerned 
think  so,  and  that  is  often  more  impor¬ 
tant  than  mere  bureaucratic  convenience. 

EVERY  soldier  knows  the  value  of  tra¬ 
dition  as  a  factor  towards  good  morale 
and  fighting  spirit.  The  regimental  sys¬ 
tem  is  the  ideal  means  of  achieving  and 
fostering  traditions  in  the  combat  forces. 
Regiments  retain  their  identity  and 
therefore  any  achievements  of  the  unit 
belong  to  it  always.  They  can  be  per¬ 
petuated  in  regimental  records  and  built 
up  into  fighting  traditions  to  stir  future 
generations  to  even  greater  deeds.  Men 
may  come  and  go,  but  traditions  remain, 
t  hey  give  men  standards  by  which  to 
act,  so  that  they  know  what  is  expected 
of  them,  if  they  are  not  to  betray  the 
honor  of  their  regiment. 
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Take  for  example  the  Gloucestershire 
Regiment,  known  to  all  who  fought  in 
Korea.  In  1801,  the  regiment  fought 
against  Napoleon’s  Army  in  Egypt,  and 
at  the  Battle  of  Alexandria,  it  was  sur¬ 
rounded.  However,  it  turned  the  rear 
rank  about  and  fought  off  the  French 
front  and  rear,  finally  winning  the  day. 
In  honor  of  this  victory,  its  members 
were  granted  the  distinction  of  wearing 
the  regimental  badge  on  the  back  as  well 
as  the  front  of  their  caps,  a  privilege 
granted  to  no  other  unit  in  the  British 
Army.  Clearly  the  proud  tradition  in¬ 
spired  every  member  of  the  Gloucesters 
as  they  fought  off  the  Chinese  Commu¬ 
nists  on  all  sides  on  the  Imjin  River,  150 
years  later. 

A  FURTHER  advantage  is  the  connec¬ 
tion  which  is  established  between 
Regular  Army  and  Territorial  units. 
Since  both  are  based  on  one  area,  an 
intimate  liaison  is  set  up  increasing  the 
efficiency  of  both  in  peace  and  in  war. 
They  can  train  together  and  they  share 
the  same  customs  and  traditions.  The 
Regimental  Depot  administers  both  these 
units  too,  so  that  it  becomes  one  family. 

It  undoubtedly  improves  civilian  mo¬ 
rale  in  each  area  to  know  that  they  have 
a  unit  which  they  can  claim  as  their  own 
and  feel  as  proud  of  as  the  men  who  are 
in  it.  It  is  a  spur  to  civilians  to  do  their 
share  toward  helping  the  Army,  so  as 
not  to  let  down  their  local  regiment. 

A  little  rivalry  properly  controlled  is 
a  great  incentive  to  achievement  in  peace 
and  war.  The  regimental  system  encour¬ 
ages  just  this  competitive  spirit. 

A  true  example  of  this  spirit  in  war 
comes  from  the  famous  charge  of  the 
Light  Brigade  at  Balaklava  in  the  Cri¬ 
mean  War.  Through  a  blunder  in  the 
orders,  800  British  cavalry  charged  to 
almost  certain  death  against  Russian 
guns.  As  they  raced  at  a  gallop  into  the 
Valley  of  Death,  a  trooper  of  the  13th 
Light  Dragoons  was  heard  to  shout, 

“Come  on!  Don’t  let  those - of  the 

Seventeenth  [Lancers]  get  in  front  of  us.” 

Such  a  spirit  is  encouraged  by  the 
existence  of  area  units,  and  it  is  enough 
to  raise  a  man’s  standard  of  conduct  in 
both  peace  and  war,  because  it  makes 
him  feel  that  it  is  the  honor  of  the  regi¬ 
ment  as  well  as  just  his  personal  honor 
which  is  at  stake.  It  is  worth  many  mili¬ 
tary  policemen  and  reams  of  orders  and 
instructions. 

FINALLY,  a  great  advantage  of  this 
proposal  is  that  it  enables  troop  rota¬ 
tion  to  be  carried  out  on  the  basis  of 
units  rather  than  individuals.  In  Korea, 
for  instance,  the  British  Brigade  was 


maintained  by  keeping  the  brigade 
headquarters  there  and  rotating  com 
plete  new  units  into  it  at  intervals.  T  hu 
the  battalion  which  arrives  to  replace  th< 
unit  due  to  go  home  has  trained  anc 
lived  as  a  complete  unit  for  years,  th 
officers  and  men  all  know  and  trust  eacl] 
other  and  it  is  all  ready  to  go  into  th 
line  and  try  to  outdo  its  predecessor' 
And  how  much  better  it  is  from  th 
individual  soldier’s  point  of  view  to  g 
into  battle  with  his  comrades  than  t 
join  a  strange  unit  one  night  and  hav 
to  fight  with  men  he  has  never  met  b( 
fore. 

1 

THERE  are  of  course  drawbacks  to  th 
regimental  system,  the  main  one  bein 
that  it  greatly  complicates  the  work  c 
adjutants  general.  This  is  true,  becaus 
men  can  no  longer  be  classified  simpl 
according  to  arm  of  service,  but  mu'1 
also  be  listed  according  to  their  regimen 
so  that  they  can  be  assigned  to  thei 
regimental  units. 

This  can  cause  extra  work  and  coir 
plications  for  the  staff,  especially  if  casi 
alties  have  been  heavy.  But  the  burde 
is  not  really  as  great  as  it  sounds,  b< 
cause  the  bulk  of  the  detailed  work  b< 
longs  to  the  regiments  themselves.  The 
are  responsible  for  the  formation  and  a 
administration  of  any  reinforcements  fc 
their  own  regiments,  and  they  naturall 
have  all  necessary  particulars  available 
One  disadvantage  which  is  sometime, 
cited  against  the  regimental  system 
that  it  increases  the  risk  of  one  particuk 
area  suffering  unduly  if  its  units  hav 
heavy  casualties.  This  possibility  cai 
not  he  denied,  but  the  risk  is  not  gre; 
if  units  are  not  too  large,  since  they  ai 
unlikely  to  be  all  committed  to  batt 
at  the  same  time.  In  any  case,  the  ris 
should  be  accepted  as  one  of  the  inevi 
able  risks  of  war;  it  is  no  more  of 
danger  nowadays  than  the  possibility  ( 
whole  cities  being  wiped  out  by  an  atod 
ic  attack.  So  this  disadvantage  shoulj 
not  be  allowed  to  weigh  too  heavi! 
against  the  many  advantages. 

To  sum  up,  the  regimental  system  h; 
proved  itself  a  tremendous  morale  fact( 
for  combat  troops,  and  has  lost  none  < 
its  effectiveness  under  modern  conditioi 
of  war.  Its  value  lies  chiefly  in  the  fa< 
that  it  gives  a  man  a  unit  in  the  Arrr 
which  is  his  own  and  to  which  he  ca 
devote  his  loyalty  and  pride.  It  raises  tl 
efficiency  and  fighting  spirit  of  any  un 
by  building  up  fine  traditions  and  a  sen: 
of  unit  pride.  It  encourages  decentra! 
zation  in  administrative  matters  and  in, 
proves  relations  between  the  Reguh 
Army,  the  Territorials  and  the  citizei 
of  the  country. 
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SP AB  noses  into  the  Nahe  River  in  its  first  public  test. 


ISSAULT  BRIDGE  FOR  ARMOR 

Heavy  stuff  leapfrogs  stream  over  back 
of  tank  equipped  with  folding  spans 

A  self-propelled  assault  bridge  (SPAB)  that  uses  an  M-4 
nk  chassis  as  the  center  pier  in  a  bridge  that  can  span  gaps 
approximately  sixty  feet  was  demonstrated  recently  by  the 

1  Armored  Division  on  the  banks  of  the  Nahe  River  near 
enzingen,  Germany. 

SPAB  was  built  by  the  Ordnance  Corps  depot  at  Mainz 
)m  specifications  furnished  by  Brig.  Gen.  Hamilton  Id. 
owze,  then  assistant  commander  of  the  2d  Armored. 

The  center  portion  of  the  bridge  is  welded  to  the  top  of 

2  tank  chassis.  At  each  end  of  the  tank  two  hydraulic- 
erated  treadways  are  hinged  to  it. 

The  pictures  on  this  page  show  the  SPAB  bridging  a  nar- 
v  but  steep  branch  of  the  Nahe  River.  In  another  dem- 
stration  (not  pictured),  SPAB  positioned  itself  in  the 
-pest  part  of  the  Nahe  and  lowered  its  treadways  into  the 
ter  until  the  ends  rested  on  the  river  bed.  An  M-47  tank 
■n  waded  through  the  shallow  water,  mounted  the  tread- 
ys  and  crossed  the  deepest,  unfordable  part  of  the  stream, 
n  still  another  demonstration  ( see  bottom  cut )  the  SPAB 
s  used  to  provide  a  roadway  up  a  steep  railroad  grade. 

The  Howze  SPAB  is  not  the  first  attempt  to  solve  armor’s 
ill-obstacles  crossing  problems.  Among  other  types  tested 
the  Army  was  one  built  by  the  LeTourneau  road  machin- 
company.  Major  General  L.  L.  Doan,  CG  of  the  2d  Ar- 
red  Division,  who  has  supervised  tests  of  several  types  of 
lult  bridges,  said  that  in  his  opinion  the  Howze  SPAB  is 
;  most  practical  solution  developed  thus  far.” 
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Hydraulic  lifts  uncoil  treadways,  position  them  on  banks. 
Patton  M-47  tank  rumbles  across  the  self-propelled  bridge. 


Tank  transport  power  must  help  SPAB  emerge  from  stream. 


SPAB  demonstrates  versatility  as  grade  crossing  aid. 
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ARTILLERY  COMBAT 


In  a  'period  of  four  months  early  in  1951,  the  Combat  Forces  Journal 
published  two  articles  on  the  subject  of  the  defense  of  artillery  positions  from 
the  attacks  of  enemy  infantry.  These  articles  reflected  reports  from  Korea  that 
told  of  swarming  hordes  of  Communist  infantrymen  descending  on  aitillery 
positions  under  the  cover  of  darkness.  One  of  those  experiences  must  have 
been  the  one  here  described  in  detail  for  the  first  time.  The  article  is  drawn 
from  Combat  Actions  in  Korea,  a  new  book  just  published  by  Combat  Forces 
Press  under  an  arrangement  with  the  Chief  of  Military  History,  Department 
of  the  Army.  Announcement  of  this  book’s  publication  appears  on  the  back 


cover  of  this  issue. 


NORTH  Korean  Communist  forces  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  near  complete  victory 
at  the  end  of  August  and  during  the 
first  part  of  September  of  1950.  Along 
the  southern  coast  of  Korea  enemy  troops 
were  within  thirty  miles  of  Pusan,  the 
only  port  and  supply  base  left  to  the 
United  Nations  army.  American  troops 
holding  this  Pusan  perimeter  at  the  time 
consisted  of  four  divisions  and  a  brigade 
occupying  a  line  in  the  general  area  of 
the  Naktong  River  from  Waegwan 
south  to  Masan— a  straight-line  distance 
of  seventy  miles.  The  irregular  front 
line  was  twice  that  long.  South  Korean 
soldiers  manned  the  northern  section  of 
the  perimeter  from  Waegwan  to  Pohang- 
dong  on  the  east  coast. 

At  the  beginning  of  September  the 
North  Koreans  began  a  powerful  drive 
against  the  southern  end  of  the  perime¬ 
ter  defended  by  the  U.S.  2d  and  25th  In¬ 
fantry  Divisions.  These  attacks  achieved 
limited  success  and  carried  the  combat 
into  the  rear  areas  behind  the  American 
front  lines.  One  penetration  fell  against 
the  35th  Infantry,  a  regiment  of  the 
25th  Division,  soon  after  midnight  on 
the  morning  of  3  September.  The  enemy 
pushed  Company  B  from  its  position, 
surrounded  Company  G  and  the  1st  Bat¬ 
talion  command  post,  and  then  attacked 
several  batteries  of  artillery.  Among  the 
artillery  units,  the  heaviest  fighting  took 
place  within  the  gun  position  of  Battery 
A,  64th  Field  Artillery  Battalion,  which 
was  in  direct  support  of  the  35th  Infan¬ 
try.  The  headquarters  of  each  of  these 
units  was  located  in  Haman  at  that  time. 

On  the  night  of  2-3  September  Bat¬ 
tery  A  was  in  position  two  and  a  half 
miles  north  of  Haman  near  a  main  road 
and  single-track  railroad  running  east 
and  west  between  Masan  and  Chinju. 
The  narrow  road  from  Haman  joined 
the  Masan-Chinju  road  at  the  small  vil¬ 
lage  of  Saga,  the  buildings  of  which 
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A  battery  of  howitzers  being  readied  for  actic 
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vere  strung  along  the  main  road.  Be¬ 
muse  ol  North  Korean  infiltrators,  ar til¬ 
ery  units  were  alert  to  the  necessity  of 
lefending  their  own  positions,  and  the 
>attery  commander,  Capt.  Leroy  Ander- 
on,  kept  his  area  as  compact  as  possible. 
[Tree  or  four  hundred  yards  south  of 
he  road  there  was  a  low  ridge  shaped 
ike  a  half  circle  and  forming  a  shallow 
owl.  Here  Captain  Anderson  positioned 
ve  of  his  six  howitzers.  Since  the  area 
/as  too  small  to  accommodate  all  of  the 
ieces,  he  placed  the  other  howitzer  on 
le  north  side  of  a  railroad  track  that 
aralleled  the  Masan  road  and  divided 
le  battery  area.  The  fire  direction  cen- 
-r,  on  the  south  side  of  the  tracks,  was 
Derating  in  a  tent  erected  in  a  four- 
>ot-deep  dugout  within  shouting  dis- 
mce  of  the  guns.  The  wire  section 
ad  its  switchboard  north  of  the  tracks 
i  a  dugout  fifteen  to  twenty  yards  south 
the  cluster  of  houses,  a  few  of  which 
ere  used  by  men  of  the  wire  section 
living  quarters.  In  addition  to  the 
w  ridge,  there  was  only  one  other  ter- 
in  feature  of  importance— a  gully, 
>out  four  feet  deep,  next  to  the  railroad 
acks. 


Around  the  battery  position  Captain 
Anderson  set  up  ten  defensive  posts  in¬ 
cluding  four  .50-caliber  machine  guns, 
three  .30-caliber  machine  guns,  one  ob¬ 
servation  and  listening  post,  and  two 
M16  halftracks  each  mounting  four  .50- 
caliber  machine  guns.  Four  of  the  posts 
were  on  the  ridge  around  the  gun  posi¬ 
tion  and  were  connected  by  telephone 
wire.  The  others  were  within  shouting 
distance. 

IINTIL  0245  on  3  September  the  bat- 
U  tery  fired  its  usual  missions  in  sup¬ 
port  of  the  35th  Infantry.  The  night 
was  dark,  and  there  was  a  heavy  fog 
in  the  area— a  condition  common  along 
the  southern  coast  of  Korea  during 
the  summer.  The  battery  first  sergeant, 
MSgt.  William  Parker,  was  the  first  to 
suspect  trouble.  He  was  standing  near 
the  switchboard  dugout  when  he  noticed 
several  men  moving  along  the  main  road. 

He  called  to  them,  “Who’s  there?” 
and  then,  when  they  continued  walking, 
he  yelled  “Halt!” 

Three  North  Koreans  were  pulling  a 
machine  gun  (the  type  mounted  on 
small,  cast-iron  wheels)  down  the  road. 


•reans  north  of  Seoul  in  September  1950 


They  moved  down  the  road  a  few  more 
steps  and  then  dropped  into  a  ditch, 
turned  their  gun  toward  the  battery 
position,  and  opened  fire.  Almost  im¬ 
mediately  there  was  enemy  fire  from 
several  other  directions,  a  large  part  of 
it  coming  from  the  ridgeline  that  par¬ 
tially  surrounded  the  main  part  of  the 
battery.  At  the  south  end  of  the  battery 
position  the  North  Koreans  had  three 
machine  guns  in  action  against  the  gun 
sections  and,  soon  after  the  first  shots 
were  fired,  they  had  pulled  another  ma¬ 
chine  gun  into  place  along  the  road  in 
Saga.  From  the  beginning,  the  action 
was  divided  between  the  two  parts  of  the 
battery,  divided  by  the  railroad  tracks. 

Sgt.  Herbert  L.  Rawls,  Jr.,  the  wire 
team  chief,  saw  the  North  Koreans  at 
the  time  Sergeant  Parker  challenged 
them.  Realizing  that  there  would  be 
trouble,  he  ran  first  to  one  of  the  native 
houses  by  the  road  to  awaken  several 
men  from  his  section  who  were  sleeping 
there,  then  to  the  switchboard  dugout  to 
warn  those  men.  Near  the  edge  of  the 
switchboard  hole  Sgt.  Joseph  R.  Pursley 
was  kneeling  on  the  ground  splicing  a 
wire.  Just  as  Rawls  got  there  a  North 
Korean  appeared  and  killed  both  men 
with  a  burp  gun.  He  then  threw  a 
grenade  into  the  switchboard  dugout. 
The  explosion  killed  two  of  the  three 
men  in  the  hole;  the  third  man,  Cpl. 
John  M.  Pitcher,  was  not  seriously  in¬ 
jured.  He  continued  to  operate  the 
switchboard  throughout  the  night  with 
the  two  bodies  beside  him  in  the  hole. 

ALL  this  had  occurred  within  a  few 
minutes.  At  the  same  time  two 
other  events  were  taking  place  in  the 
same  area.  At  the  first  sign  of  action, 
Cpl.  Bobbie  H.  McQuitty  ran  to  his  34- 
ton  truck  upon  which  was  mounted  a 
machine  gun.  He  had  parked  his  truck 
near  the  road  and  now,  by  the  time 
he  reached  it,  the  North  Koreans  had 
rolled  one  of  their  machine  guns  (one 
of  the  two  they  had  in  Saga)  up  just  in 
front  of  it.  With  the  two  machine  guns 
pointed  toward  each  other  at  a  distance 
of  not  more  than  thirty  yards,  McQuit¬ 
ty  s  gun  failed  to  fire.  He  jumped  from 
the  truck  and  ran  across  the  rice  paddies 
toward  the  front  lines  of  the  infantry¬ 
men  where  he  had  seen  a  tank  the  pre¬ 
vious  afternoon.  He  now  hoped  to  get 
help  from  it.  By  this  time,  neither  the 
other  two  machine  guns  on  that  side  of 
the  railroad,  nor  the  quad  AOs,  could 
fire  against  the  North  Koreans  in  that 
area  without  endangering  men  of  the 
wire  section. 

Meanwhile,  the  communications  men 
whom  Sergeant  Rawls  had  awakened 
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just  before  he  was  killed  tried  to  get 
away  from  the  building  in  which  they 
had  been  sleeping,  hoping  to  rejoin  the 
main  section  of  the  battery.  In  one  room 
of  the  building  were  three  men,  PFC 
Harold  W.  Barker,  PFC  Thomas  A. 
Castello,  and  PFC  Santford  B.  Moore. 
Barker  left  first,  running.  He  had  gone 
only  a  few  steps  when  he  saw  one  of  the 
North  Korean  machine  guns  directly 
ahead.  He  turned  quickly  and  dashed 
back  to  the  house,  but  as  he  reached  the 
doorway  a  bullet  struck  his  knee.  Castel¬ 
lo  and  Moore  pulled  him  back  into  the 
building  and  decided  to  remain  in  the 
house.  They  put  Barker  on  the  floor, 
and  then  stood  in  a  corner  of  the  room 
as  close  to  the  wall  as  possible.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  several  days  before  this  Barker 
and  Castello  had  picked  up  two  small 
pups,  which  now  shared  the  same  room. 
The  pups  chewed  on  some  paper  and 


made  considerable  noise.  In  an  adjoining 
room  there  had  been  another  man  who 
also  tried  to  escape,  but  as  he  stepped 
from  the  building  he  encountered  fifteen 
or  twenty  Communist  soldiers  standing 
in  a  group  just  outside  the  door.  One  of 
them  shot  him  in  the  mouth  and  killed 
him. 

Within  a  few  minutes  after  the  North 
Koreans  appeared,  five  members  of  the 
communications  section  were  dead  and 
another  man  was  wounded.  Thereafter 
the  enemy  fired  the  two  machine  guns 
toward  the  area  of  the  howitzers  but 
made  no  attempt  to  move  against  the 


ouns  or  even  to  search  the  area  for  other 

O 


Americans. 

Immediately  after  the  first  shot  was 
fired  against  the  men  near  the  switch¬ 
board,  three  machine  guns  at  the  south 
end  of  the  battery  position  opened  fire 


aoainst  the  howitzer  sections.  Two  of 
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these  were  in  place  on  the  low  ridgelii: 
at  the  left  front  of  the  guns  and  a  thi  [ 
fired  from  the  left  rear.  In  additio, 
there  was  fire  from  a  half  dozen  or  mo; 
enemy  riflemen.  Of  the  six  guns,  tlj 
three  nearest  the  ridge  were  under  t ; 
heaviest  fire.  There  was  an  immediaj 
interruption  of  the  fire  missions  wh; 
the  crews  took  cover  in  their  gun  pi, 
which  were  deep  enough  to  afford  sor; 
protection.  There  was  a  period  of  so 
eral  minutes,  then,  before  the  artilleo 
men  realized  what  was  happening  ail 
determined  the  extent  of  and  directi  3 
of  the  enemy  fire. 

Meanwhile,  on  the  left,  an  ener,i 
soldier  threw  several  grenades  at  the  l 
occupied  by  MSgt.  Frederick  J.  Ha: 
mers  section.  One  of  the  grenades  o 
ploded  inside  the  pit,  killing  one  m: 
and  wounding  several  others;  anotb 
exploded  in  an  ammunition  pit  and  jI 
fire  to  over  a  hundred  105mm  shell 
stored  there.  The  men  manning  bj 
machine-gun  posts  along  the  rid: 
opened  fire  when  the  action  began  b 
soon  realized  the  enemy  had  alrea1} 
penetrated  to  the  battery  position.  TFj 
pulled  back,  going  north  toward  to 
other  halftrack  mounting  the  quad  .5s 
This  weapon  fired  just  a  few  rour; 
before  its  power  traversing  mechanic 
failed  and,  when  it  could  not  be  op: 
ated  by  hand,  the  gun  crew  backed  u 
vehicle  a  short  distance  to  the  gully  ; 
the  railroad  tracks. 


n 

IT  was  just  about  this  time  that  n 
battalion  headquarters  called  Battj] 
A  to  ask  the  reason  for  interrupt]) 
the  fire  mission.  The  battery  execut'i 
officer,  Lieut.  Kincheon  H.  Bailey,  | 
answered  the  telephone  at  the  fire  diiC 
tion  tent.  Bailey  had  heard  the  mach  i 
guns  firing  but  was  not  concerned  aba 
it  since  at  that  time  the  front-line  |i 
fantrymen  were  not  far  away  and  -1 
artillerymen  could  often  hear  the  no 
of  automatic  weapons  and  small  ar:: 
In  turn,  he  called  the  gun  crews  to 
them.  Sergeant  Hammer  and  four  ot ; 
gun  sections  reported  their  situation  J 
the  sixth  section,  commanded  by  P‘ 
Ernest  R.  Arnold,  was  under  such 
tense  machine-gun  fire  that  no  < 
wanted  to  reach  for  the  telephone 
the  edge  of  the  gun  pit.  Bailey  repor 
back  to  the  battalion  and  went  out 
investigate  for  himself. 

During  the  several  minutes  requi' 
to  relay  this  information  to  battall: 
headquarters  the  situation  in  the  1 
tery  position  developed  fast.  Serge: 
Hammer,  seeing  his  ammunition  bt 
ins,  ordered  the  men  in  his  section 
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make  a  dash  for  the  gully  by  the  rail- 
road  tracks.  Within  the  next  few  min¬ 
utes  the  men  manning  two  other  guns 
managed  to  escape  and  get  back  to  this 
gully.  Meanwhile,  one  of  the  platoon 
sergeants  had  raced  oyer  to  the  howitzer 
north  of  the  railroad  tracks  and  ordered 
he  gun  section  to  lay  direct  fire  against 
:he  hill  from  which  the  enemy  soldiers 
lad  apparently  come. 

IT  was  about  the  time  the  first  of  these 
I  shells  landed  that  Lieutenant  Bailey 
eft  the  fire  direction  tent  to  find  out 
vhat  was  happening.  The  powder  in 
lammer’s  ammunition  pit  was  burning 
jrightly  by  this  time,  illuminating  one 
>nd  of  the  battery  position.  As  Bailey 
valked  toward  that  area  he  saw  North 
voreans  walking  around  the  gun  and 
oncluded  the  crew  was  dead  or  gone, 
le  ran  back  to  the  nearest  howitzer  and 
old  the  chief  of  section,  Cpl.  Cecil  W. 
vie  a  res,  to  start  firing  against  the  ridge, 
fwo  howitzers  fired  a  total  of  eighteen 
ounds,  which  burst  a  hundred  and 
ifty  to  two  hundred  yards  away.  Bailey 
Iso  urged  the  gun  crew  to  start  firing 
heir  side  arms  against  the  North  Ko¬ 
gans  who  now  occupied  the  next  gun 
it— the  one  Sergeant  Hammer’s  crew 
tad  abandoned.  For  five  or  ten  min- 
j  tes  Corporal  Meares’s  men  fired  at  the 
nemy  soldiers  and  threw  grenades  to¬ 
ward  the  gun  pit.  Then  Bailey  and  Kot- 
ur  decided  it  would  be  best  to  get  the 
rews  back  to  the  protection  of  the 
ully.  They  stopped  the  artillery  fire 
nd  began  calling  for  the  other  crews 
,)  move  back.  To  give  these  men  some 
.rotection,  Sgt.  Henry  E.  Baker  ran  to 
nearby  2]/2-ton  truck  which  carried  a 
ng-mounted  caliber  .50  machine  gun 

DISCUSSION 

VERY  soldier  must  be  mentally  trained 
p  for  the  shock  of  battle  and  prepared 
r  instant  defense  of  his  own  and  his 
fits  position.  In  fluid  situations,  it  must 
5  expected  that  the  front  will  not  be 
ibilized  and  that  the  hostile  action  will 
?velop  well  to  the  rear.  Under  these  con- 
tions,  artillery  position  areas  must  be  se¬ 
ated  that  not  only  will  permit  accom- 
ishing  the  primary  mission  of  fire  sup- 
>rt  but  will  also  facilitate  local  defense 
;ainst  enemy  action  that  might  interrupt 
e  fire  support. 

This  action  demonstrates  how  an  at- 
ck  of  limited  strength  against  an  inade- 
tately  prepared  battery  position  can  be 
' "ective  in  neutralizing  a  battery.  To  avoid 
ch  interruptions  in  fire  support,  batteries 
ust  obtain  an  all-around,  completely  inte¬ 
nd  defense.  This  is  accomplished  by 
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and  began  firing  this  toward  the  North 
Koreans.  PFC  Richard  G.  Haussler  went 
with  Baker  to  feed  the  ammunition  belts 
through  the  gun.  These  two  men,  al¬ 
though  up  high  where  they  could  be 
seen  from  the  entire  area  as  long  as 
the  ammunition  was  burning  brightly, 
fired  five  boxes  of  ammunition  (1,250 
rounds)  through  the  gun  in  about  ten 
minutes.  The  battery  commander  set  out 
on  an  inspection  of  the  battery  position 
to  make  certain  none  of  his  men  re¬ 
mained  in  foxholes  or  in  the  gun  pits. 

IT  was  about  0315  when  all  of  the  can¬ 
noneers  reached  the  gully  by  the  rail¬ 
road  tracks— half  an  hour  after  the  ac¬ 
tion  began.  As  it  happened,  the  Catholic 
chaplain  of  the  25th  Division,  Capt. 
John  T.  Schag,  had  visited  the  battery 
earlier  in  the  day  and  had  decided  to 
spend  the  night  there.  When  the  fight- 
ing  began  Father  Schag  took  charge  of 
a  group  of  men  who  had  been  sleeping 
near  him  and  guided  them  to  the  gully 
then  used  as  the  battery  defensive  posi¬ 
tion.  Once  in  the  gully,  he  gathered  the 
wounded  men  together  and  then  helped 
the  medics  care  for  them.  Captain  An¬ 
derson  and  Sergeant  Kotzur  organized 
the  men  for  the  defense  of  the  gully. 
Everyone  was  now  in  this  gully  except 
for  three  men  in  the  fire  direction  tent; 
Corpora]  Pitcher,  who  was  still  operating 
the  battery  switchboard;  and  Barker, 
Castello,  and  Moore,  who  were  still 
waiting  quietly  in  the  house  in  Saga. 

Enemy  activity  decreased  after  the 
men  of  the  battery  consolidated  their 
position  in  the  gully  although  there  was 
a  brisk  exchange  of  rifle  fire.  The  bat¬ 
talion  commander,  Lt.  Col.  Arthur  H 
Ho  gan,  called  several  times  to  find  out 


what  was  happening  and  offered  help 
from  one  of  the  other  batteries  in  the 
battalion.  One  man  at  the  fire  direction 
tent,  Sgt.  Carl  Francis,  yelled  to  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Bailey  to  ask  if  he  wanted  some 
155mm  fire  placed  in  the  area,  and  Bai¬ 
ley  said  they’d  like  to  have  some  on  the 
hill  in  front  of  the  guns.  Colonel  Hogan 
was  familiar  with  the  hill  and  got  the 
first  shell  squarely  on  it. 

Bailey  yelled  back  to  the  fire  direction 
center,  “Right  50;  drop  100;  fire  for 
effect.” 

The  men  around  him  groaned  when 
they  heard  this  command,  so  Bailey 
changed  it  to  “drop  50;  fire  for  effect.” 

Colonel  Hogan  asked  for  two  rounds 
from  the  battery  of  medium  artillery  and 
the  rounds  fell  just  in  front  of  the  guns. 
Soon  after  this  a  tank  came  down  the 
Masan  road  from  the  north  and  began 
firing  into  the  enemy  positions.  It  was 
the  tank  for  which  Corporal  McQuitty 
had  gone,  after  his  machine  gun  jammed 
at  the  beginning  of  the  action.  This 
helped  to  reduce  the  enemy  activity  al¬ 
though  there  was  scattered  rifle  fire  until 
the  first  signs  of  light  that  morning.  The 
enemy  soldiers  then  disappeared,  and 
the  gun  sections  returned  to  their  howit¬ 
zers  to  assess  the  damage.  The  North 
Koreans  had  killed  7  men  and  wounded 
12  others  of  Battery  A,  destroyed  four 
trucks,  and  let  the  air  out  of  the  tires  on 
one  of  the  howitzers.  On  three  of  the 
howitzer  tubes  they  had  written  in  chalk 
the  numbers  of  their  company,  platoon, 
and  squad.  Otherwise,  the  guns  were 
not  damaged.  There  were  21  dead  North 
Korean  soldiers  in  the  battery  position. 
The  battery  was  regrouped  on  the  north 
side  of  the  tracks  and  resumed  the  firing 
of  normal  supporting  missions. 


Lieutenant  Colonel  Carl  D.  McFerren 


assigning  primary  and  contingent  sectors 
of  responsibility  to  each  gun  section,  by 
preparing  the  firing  positions  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  pieces  to  insure  complete  cannon 
fire  coverage  of  the  position’s  perimeter, 
and  by  developing  fire  plans  to  cover  all 
possible  avenues  of  approach.  Into  this  plan 
is  integrated  the  fire  of  the  battery’s  auto¬ 
matic  weapons  and  rocket  launchers.  Each 
individual  of  the  battery  must  be  assigned 
and  be  ready  to  occupy  a  specific  defense 
position.  Specific  personnel  must  be  desig¬ 
nated  in  advance  as  a  reserve  force. 

An  alarm  system  must  be  established 
and  all  battery  personnel  actually  rehearsed 
in  the  actions  they  will  take  when  the 
alarm  is  given.  Day  and  night  security  must 
be  completed  by  installing  sufficient  obser¬ 
vation  and  listening  posts,  coupled  with 
adequate  communications  and  patrols  that 


visit  and  maintain  contact  with  adjacent 
units. 

This  action  contains  incidents  of  indi¬ 
vidual  bravery  and  courage,  of  demon¬ 
strated  devotion  to  duty,  of  the  use  of 
initiative,  and  of  leadership  in  an  emer¬ 
gency.  But  how  was  it  possible  for  the 
enemy  to  walk  down  the  road  and  into  the 
battery  position?  The  obvious  answer  is 
that  the  defensive  organization  was  unsat¬ 
isfactory.  Weapons  had  not  been  checked 
to  insure  that  they  would  fire.  An  alarm 
or  alert  system,  if  used,  did  not  work.  How 
much  better  to  stop  the  enemy  outside  a 
battery  position  than  to  let  him  neutralize 
the  battery,  kill  and  wound  soldiers,  and 
destroy  materiel.  A  well-organized  and  alert 
defense  would  have  enabled  Battery  A  to 
repel  this  attack  with  a  minimum  of  effort. 
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No  longer  burdened  with  responsibilities,  these  field  grade  officers  seem  almost  cheerful  as  they  await  Allied  orders. 


How  the  Germans  Surrendered 


During  the  last  weeks  of  the  war  in  Europe,  the  dam  burst  and  a  flood  of  what 
was  once  the  flower  of  the  W 'ebrmacht  poured  into  Allied  prisoner-of-war  cages. 


FORREST  G  POGUE 


This  article  is  drawn  from 
a  chapter  of  United 
States  Army  in  World 
War  II.  The  European 
Theater  of  Operations:  The 
Supreme  Command,  to  he 
published  on  7  June  by  the 
Office  of  Military  History, 
Department  of  the  Army. 

Here  for  the  first  time  is 
told  the  full  story  of  the  sur¬ 
render  negotiations  between 
the  Germans  and  the  W est- 
ern  Powers.  In  preparing 
this  chapter,  Dr.  Pogue  had 
access  to  all  available  rec¬ 
ords  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic  and  personally  in¬ 
terviewed  most  of  the  sur¬ 
viving  principals  on  both 
sides. 


COMBAT  FORCES  JOURN; 


I  HE  first  substantial  overtures  looking 
final  surrender  of  German  forces  were 
ade  early  in  February7  [1945]  by  repre- 
itatives  of  the  German  command  in 
rthern  Italy,  who  arranged  for  meet- 
gs  in  Switzerland  with  Allied  agents, 
lied  authorities  in  Italy  promptly  in- 
-med  the  Russians  of  these  talks  and 
red  them  to  nominate  officers  to  attend 
*-ure  peace  conferences  if  they  should 
(arranged.  Despite  this  frank  approach, 
arshal  Stalin  became  disturbed  as  the 
ks  in  Switzerland  progressed.  As  his 
ipicions  deepened,  he  became  worried 
;r  a  possible  peace  settlement  between 
W estern  Powers  and  Germany  which 
uld  leave  the  enemv  free  to  continue 
;  war  against  the  Red  Army.  He  pro- 
ted  strongly  to  Mr.  Roosevelt  and, 
(en  the  latter  assured  him  that  nothing 
s  being  done  against  the  USSR’s  in- 
est,  declared  that  the  President  was 

:  being  kept  informed  by  his  generals. 

Roosevelt  characterized  the  state- 
nts  given  Stalin  by  his  informants  as 
le  misrepresentations/'  So  strong  were 

II  feelings  engendered  that  some  Allied 
ders  wondered  at  the  time  if  the  pur¬ 
se  of  the  German  negotiators  was  to 
it  the  anti-Nazi  forces.  Delays  in  the 
Jotiations  ultimately  postponed  any 
al  action  in  Italy  until  the  last  week 

the  war.  However,  the  suspicion 
!used  in  the  mind  of  Marshal  Stalin 
1  his  advisers  created  an  atmosphere 
Idistrust  which  was  to  surround  most 
;the  peace  negotiations  in  northwest 
rope. 

The  first  important  overtures  in  north- 
St  Europe  were  made  by  members  of 
nmler’s  staff.  On  2  April  Brigade- 
rer  Walter  Schellenberg  of  Himm- 
s  Intelligence  Service,  apparently 
aking  only  for  himself  and  without 
nmler’s  authority,  approached  Count 
ke  Bernadotte,  head  of  the  Swedish 

1  Cross.  Bernadotte,  who  was  in  Ger- 
ny  attempting  to  get  Norwegian  and 
aish  prisoners  released  into  the  cus- 
y  of  Sweden,  was  asked  if  he  would 
mss  with  General  Eisenhower  the 
sibilitv  of  arranging  a  capitulation. 

2  Swedish  nobleman  declared  that  he 
aid  go  to  the  Supreme  Commander 
Y  after  Himmler  announced:  (1) 
t  he  had  been  chosen  as  German 
ler  by  Hitler;  (2)  that  the  Nazi  party 

dissolved;  (3)  that  the  Werewolf 
mization  had  been  disbanded;  and 
that  all  Danish  and  Norwegian  pris- 
rs  had  been  sent  to  Sweden, 
lount  Bernadotte’s  conditions  were 
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not  met  and  the  Schellenberg  suggestion 
was  not  passed  on  to  SHAEF.  Not  un¬ 
til  mid-April  were  peace  feelers  concern¬ 
ing  the  surrender  of  forces  in  northwest 
Europe  communicated  to  the  Supreme 
Commander.  At  this  time,  reports  came 
from  agents  in  Denmark  that  General- 
oberst  Georg  Lindemann,  German  armed 
forces  commander  in  Denmark,  was  will¬ 
ing  to  surrender  the  army  there,  but 
would  not  include  SS  and  police  units. 
Although  the  Supreme  Commander  au¬ 
thorized  efforts  through  unofficial  chan¬ 
nels  to  get  additional  details  of  the 
proposal,  he  forbade  Allied  officers  to 
be  present  at  the  conversations.  In  re¬ 
porting  this  action  to  the  Combined 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  he  suggested  that  the 
USSR  be  informed.  The  Combined 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  therefore,  on  21  April 
informed  the  Soviet  Government  that 
unconditional  surrender  of  large-scale 
enemy  forces  was  a  growing  possibility 
and  suggested  that  accredited  representa¬ 
tives  of  all  three  allies  be  made  available 
to  the  headquarters  on  each  front  for  the 
purpose  of  observing  negotiations  for 
surrender.  The  USSR  was  asked  to 
designate  such  representatives  both  at 
SHAEF  and  at  AFHQ.  The  Soviet  high 
command  readily  agreed  to  the  sugges¬ 
tion,  saying  that  the  names  of  their  ap¬ 
pointees  would  be  submitted  later. 

HIMMLER  again  entered  the  picture 
on  the  evening  of  23  April  in  a  con¬ 
ference  with  Count  Bernadotte  at  the 
Swedish  consulate  in  Liibeck.  Himm¬ 
ler  began  the  conference  by  saying  that 
the  Germans  were  defeated,  that  Hit¬ 
ler  would  soon  be  dead,  and  that  he 
(Himmler)  was  ready  to  order  a  capitu¬ 
lation  on  the  Western  Front.  Count 
Bernadotte  doubted  that  an  offer  to  sur¬ 
render  on  one  front  only  would  be  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  the  Allies,  but  he  agreed  to 
forward  the  proposal  if  Himmler  would 
promise  to  surrender  forces  in  Denmark 
and  Norway.  The  SS  leader  approved 
this  suggestion  and  wrote  the  Swedish 
Foreign  Minister  that  he  wished  to  act 
through  the  Count.  The  Swedish  For¬ 
eign  Minister,  who  shared  his  fellow 
countryman’s  skepticism  concerning  the 
acceptability  of  a  surrender  on  the  West¬ 
ern  Front  alone,  nonetheless  arranged  a 

o 

meeting  between  Bernadotte  and  the 
British  and  U.S.  ministers  in  Sweden, 
Sir  Victor  Mallet  and  Mr.  Herschel 
Johnson,  who  dispatched  Himmler’s  of¬ 
fer  to  their  governments.  Mr.  Churchill 
relayed  the  information  by  trans-Atlantic 
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telephone  to  President  Truman  and  the 
U.S.  Chiefs  of  Staff  on  the  afternoon  of 
25  April,  the  day  that  Soviet  and  U.S. 
forces  met  near  Torgau.  The  President, 
while  emphasizing  his  desire  to  end  the 
war  quickly,  declared  he  could  accept 
only  an  unconditional  surrender  on  all 
fronts  and  one  made  in  agreement  with 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Great  Britain. 


The  1st  Infantry  Division  takes  the 
surrender  of  the  command  of  Lt. 
Gen.  Fritz  Benicke  in  Czechoslo¬ 
vakia.  Then  Brig.  Gen.  George  A. 
Taylor,  seated  at  the  left,  and  then 
Capt.  Carl  Oelve,  interpreter,  watch 
the  German  commander  sign. 
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This  information  was  relayed  to  Marshal 
Stalin.  General  Eisenhower  expressed 
his  satisfaction  with  the  reply  and  in¬ 
formed  General  Marshall  that  the  Prime 
Minister  had  agreed  that  the  peace  over¬ 
ture  was  an  attempt  by  the  enemy  to 
create  a  schism  between  the  Allies.  “In 
every  move  we  make  these  days,”  said 
the  Supreme  Commander,  making  his 
position  clear,  “we  are  trying  to  be  metic- 
ulouslv  careful  in  these  regards.” 

While  peace  negotiations  were  still  in 
the  talking  stage  in  northwest  Europe, 
the  long-drawn-out  negotiations  in  Italy 
were  brought  to  a  close.  After  a  comic- 
opera  interlude  in  which  Kesselring  re¬ 
moved  the  Commander  in  Chief,  South¬ 
west,  and  his  chief  of  staff  and  ordered 
their  arrest,  and  in  which  the  deposed 
officers  brought  about  the  arrest  of  their 
successors,  the  German  forces  in  Italy 
signed  surrender  agreements  on  29  April 
effective  at  1200,  2  May  1945.  The  sur¬ 
render  removed  the  last  threat  from  Gen¬ 
eral  Eisenhower’s  southern  front  and 
spelled  the  doom  of  German  forces  re¬ 
maining  in  the  Balkans. 

ADMIRAL  Doenitz  and  his  advisers 
canvassed  the  German  position  com¬ 
pleted  on  2  May.  Agreeing  that  the 
military  situation  was  hopeless,  they  de¬ 
cided  that  their  main  effort  should  be 
to  save  as  many  Germans  as  possible 
from  the  Red  armies.  They  said  they 
would  continue  to  fight  on  against  the 
British  and  IJ.S.  forces  only  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  that  they  interfered  with  German 
efforts  to  elude  the  Soviets.  Otherwise, 
the  German  armies  would  attempt  to 
avoid  combat  on  the  Western  Front  and 
strive  to  escape  further  bombing  attacks. 
It  was  recognized  that  the  goal  of  capitu¬ 
lation  on  one  front  only  was  difficult  to 
achieve  at  the  highest  levels  because  of 
agreements  which  existed  between  the 
Western  powers  and  the  USSR,  but  ef¬ 
forts  were  to  be  made  to  arrange  sur¬ 
render  at  armv  group  levels  and  below. 

The  German  military  situation  in  the 
north  was  worsened  on  2  May  by  the 
break-through  of  the  British  from  Lauen- 
burg  to  Liibeck  and  of  the  U.S.  forces 
to  Wismar.  These  actions  closed  “the 
last  gate”  through  which  the  Germans 
could  be  brought  back  from  the  Meck- 
lenburg-Pomerania  area.  Doenitz  held 
that  further  fighting  in  northwest  Eu¬ 
rope  against  the  Allied  powers  had  now 
lost  its  purpose.  Making  use  of  a  British 
offer  to  spare  Hamburg  as  an  opening 
for  negotiations,  he  announced  that  the 
city  would  not  be  defended.  He  offered 
to  send  a  delegation  to  discuss  peace 
negotiations  with  Field  Marshal  Mont- 
gomerv  on  the  following  day. 


The  bald  gentleman  is  Lt.  Ivan 
Cherniaeff,  aide  and  interpre¬ 
ter  to  Maj.  Gen.  of  Artillery 
Ivan  Susloparoff,  who  wit¬ 
nessed  the  surrender  at  Reims. 


Then  Lt.  Gen.  Walter  Bedell 
Smith,  General  Eisenhower’s 
Chief  of  Staff,  signs  the  uncon¬ 
ditional  surrender  document. 


On  3  May,  Doenitz  again  review! 
the  German  military  situation.  Staa- 
minister  Frank,  present  from  Bohem, 
was  not  sanguine  about  the  Czechos- 
vak  situation,  since  he  felt  that  a  revo, 
which  might  occur  at  any  time,  wou| 
make  it  difficult  to  hold  the  protectora . 
As  possible  solutions  for  strengthen!) 
the  situation  there  until  the  Germa; 
in  Bohemia  could  be  saved,  he  suggest  I 
that  (1)  Prague  be  declared  an  opa 
city,  (2)  possibilities  be  explored  of  sen- 
ing  German  and  Czechoslovak  emissaris 
to  General  Eisenhower  to  get  favorab 
capitulation  terms  in  that  area,  and  (| 
the  Reich  government  be  moved  to  E- 
hemia.  The  third  course  had  been  pi- 
viously  considered,  but  Doenitz  opposl 
it,  believing  the  situation  too  uncertai. 
Instead  orders  were  sent  to  Prague  i 
prepare  a  plan  for  defense. 

The  situation  in  southern  German) 
and  Austria  was  reported  as  being  mun 
worse  than  in  Bohemia.  Staatssekreti 
Franz  Hayler  declared  that  only  in  u- 
per  Austria  was  there  any  true  control  \ 
the  government.  Troops  and  adminisp- 
tion  in  the  south  showed  signs  of  d- 
integration  and  there  were  numeros 
indications  of  opposition  by  the  pub: 
to  the  army.  Hayler  noted  that  the  cl 
Bavarian  flags  were  reappearing  in  t: 
south  and  that  there  were  evidences  I 
an  Austrian  freedom  movement  amo| 
the  Tyrolean  Volkssturm.  He  char;,- 
terized  a  putsch  which  had  been  • 
tempted  in  Munich  as  symptomatic  1 
feeling  in  the  south. 

Doenitz  said  he  felt  the  German 
should  be  pleased  every  time  U.S.  ail 
British  forces,  rather  than  Soviet  fore, 
occupied  a  part  of  Germany.  He  agrel 
that  the  over-all  situation  demand] 
capitulation  on  all  fronts,  but  held  til 
the  Germans  should  not  consider  it  I 
the  moment  since  it  would  mean  c- 
livering  most  of  the  forces  east  of  t: 
Elbe  to  the  Russians. 

True  to  his  determination  to  sum 
der  only  to  the  Western  Allies,  Doen! 
explored  further  the  situation  in  norlr 
west  Europe,  in  the  hope  of  findi; 
something  to  offer  the  British  and  LI 
commanders.  He  found  some  encouraf 
ment  in  Norway  and  Denmark.  Sin; 
both  those  countries  wished,  now  tit 
liberation  was  near,  to  avoid  any  acti  i 
which  would  bring  reprisals,  Doen' 
considered  there  would  be  no  rev*! 
there.  Therefore,  he  ordered  his  co 
manders  to  present  a  strong  front  i 
these  countries  and  directed  that  effo; 
be  continued  to  resolve  the  Norwegif 
question  through  Swedish  mediation 
He  approved  Seyss-Inquart’s  efforts  i 
explore  peace  possibilities  in  the  Nethj- 
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lands,  but  directed  the  continuance  of 
he  combat  mission.  He  gave  specific 
nstructions  that  the  Netherlands  should 
lot  be  flooded  further.  The  Commander 
In  Chief,  Northwest,  was  informed  that 
n  delegation  was  on  its  way  to  British 
leadquarters  to  discuss  an  armistice  and 
hat  he  should  prevent  a  fast  Allied 
>reakthrough  to  and  over  the  Kiel 
Anal  before  negotiations  could  be  con- 
luded.  Armeegruppe  Mueller  was  set 
ip  on  4  May  to  protect  this  area. 

JEAN  WHILE  discussions  with  Field 
"  Marshal  Montgomery  had  begun. 
Vdmiral  Friedeburg  and  his  party  had 
>een  instructed  to  promise  that  Ham- 
urg  would  not  be  defended,  and  they 
k'ere  to  try  to  secure  the  2 1  Army  Group 
ommander’s  permission  for  German 
roops,  including  the  Third  Panzer, 
welfth,  and  Twenty -first  Armies,  to  re- 
re  west  of  the  Elbe.  They  also  wanted 
emission  to  pass  German  civilian  refu¬ 
ses  through  the  British  lines  to  Schles- 
'ig-Holstein.  Such  terms  the  army 
roup  commanders  were  not  allowed  to 
Lrant.  As  early  as  August  1944,  the  Com¬ 
ined  Chiefs  of  Staff  had  issued  a  short 
acument  which  outlined  instructions  to 
>ver  possible  capitulations  by  German 
trees  surrendering  as  units  through 
leir  commanders. 

This  document,  apparently  the  basis 
the  surrender  instruments  used  by  the 
l  and  6th  Army  Groups,  rested  on  three 
ain  principles:  (1)  terms  of  capitula- 
rn  were  unconditional  and  had  to  be 
early  and  expressly  limited  to  the 
mediate  military  objects  of  local 
rrender;  (2)  no  commitment  of 
y  kind  was  to  be  made  to  the 
emy;  and  (3)  capitulation  was 
be  made  without  prejudice  to 
d  was  to  be  superseded  by  any 
;neral  instrument  of  surrender 
lich  might  be  imposed  by  the 
nited  States,  the  United  King- 
|m  and  the  USSR.  Therefore, 
ien  Field  Marshal  Montgomery 
i  iicated  to  General  Eisenhower 
at  overtures  for  negotiations 
1  re  being  made,  the  Supreme 
dmmander  declared  that  onlv  un- 
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aditional  surrender  would  be  ac- 
)ted.  He  added  that  an  offer  to 
:'e  up  Denmark,  the  Nether- 
ids,  the  Frisian  Islands,  Helgo- 
d,  and  Schleswig-Holstein  could 
|  considered  as  a  tactical  matter 
>d  the  surrender  accepted. 

In  accordance  with  these  in- 
1  actions,  Field  Marshal  Mont- 
■  nery  refused  to  accept  the  with- 
iwal  into  his  zone  of  German 


troops  then  on  the  Soviet  front,  although 
he  said  that  individual  soldiers  would  be 
accepted  as  prisoners  of  war.  The  Field 
Marshal  would  not  turn  over  these  pris¬ 
oners  to  the  USSR. 

ON  the  afternoon  of  4  May,  German 
representatives  appeared  at  the  21 
Army  Group  Headquarters  at  Liine- 
burg  Heath  with  authority  from  Doenitz 
and  Keitel  to  capitulate  unconditionally 
on  the  British  front.  They  signed  an 
instrument  of  surrender  to  become  effec¬ 
tive  at  0800,  5  May,  which  provided  for 
the  “surrender  of  all  German  armed 
forces  in  Holland,  in  northwest  Ger¬ 
many  including  the  Frisian  Islands  and 
Helgoland  and  all  other  islands,  in 
Schleswig-Holstein,  and  in  Denmark,  to 
the  C.-in-C.  21  Army  Group.  This  to 
include  all  naval  ships  in  these  areas. 
These  forces  to  lay  down  their  arms  and 
surrender  unconditionally.”  The  terms 
stipulated  that  the  capitulation  was  in¬ 
dependent  of  and  would  be  superseded 
by  any  general  instrument  of  surrender 
to  be  imposed  on  behalf  of  the  Allied 
powers  and  applicable  to  the  German 
armed  forces  as  a  whole.  Since  no  dis¬ 
cussion  was  made  of  the  shift  of  refugees 
from  East  Prussia  to  the  west  and  Kur¬ 
land  to  western  Germany,  Konteradmiral 
Gerhard  Wagner  hoped  that  the  way 
was  still  open  to  this  action. 

The  same  day,  4  May,  also  saw  the 
end  of  operations  of  the  Twelfth  and 
Ninth  Armies  at  the  Elbe.  The  Red 
drive  south  of  Berlin  had  threatened 


Maj.  Gen.  Herman  Kramer  of  the 
U.S.  66th  Infantry  Division  receives 
the  pistol  of  Lt.  Gen.  Fahrmbacker  in 
symbol  of  the  surrendei  at  Lorient. 


the  extinction  of  the  Ninth  Army,  but 
some  25,000  to  30,000  of  its  troops,  with¬ 
out  weapons  and  almost  totally  demoral¬ 
ized,  made  their  way  to  the  Twefth 
Army  about  1  May.  Strong  Soviet  thrusts 
near  the  Elbe  now  made  clear  that  the 
overrunning  of  the  forces  east  of  the 
river  was  a  matter  of  a  few  days.  On 
the  morning  of  3  May,  General  der  Pan- 
zertruppen  Walter  Wenck  instructed 
one  of  his  corps  commanders  to  discuss 
with  representatives  of  the  U.S.  Ninth 
Army  the  surrender  of  the  Twelfth 
Army  and  the  remaining  elements  of  the 
Ninth  Army.  General  Wenck’s  100,- 
000  troops,  now  about  40  per  cent  un¬ 
armed,  were  accompanied  by  many  wom¬ 
en  and  children  fleeing  from  the  Soviet 
zone.  The  corps  commander  asked  that 
the  Ninth  Army  permit  the  peaceful 
crossing  of  the  Elbe  by  noncombatant 
personnel  and  civilians  and  the  honor¬ 
able  surrender  of  other  troops.  The 
Ninth  Army  representatives,  pointing  to 
U.S.  obligations  to  the  USSR,  refused 
to  accept  a  mass  surrender  and  forbade 
the  civilians  to  cross  the  river.  They 
agreed  that  individual  soldiers  might 
come  over  and  surrender  to  U.S.  units, 
and  they  apparently  did  not  enforce  too 
sternly  the  ban  against  civilians.  By  the 
close  of  hostilities  on  7  May,  the  main 
body  of  General  Wenck’s  forces  and 
elements  of  the  Ninth  Army  had  crossed 
the  Elbe  and  surrendered  individually 
to  U.S.  forces.  German  estimates  of  the 
number  who  thus  gave  themselves  up 
to  the  U.S.  Ninth  Army  vary  from  70,- 
000  to  100,000. 


IN  southern  Germany  and  western 
Austria  also,  the  war  was  moving 
swiftly  to  a  close.  Linder  Admiral 
Doenitz’s  authority  to  conclude  a 
truce  with  the  6th  Army  Group  for 
the  area  between  the  Boehmer 
Wald  and  the  upper  Inn,  Field 
Marshal  Kesselring  on  4  May  no¬ 
tified  SHAEF  of  his  readiness  to 
send  his  chief  of  staff  to  Salzburg 
to  discuss  surrender  terms.  Gen¬ 
eral  Eisenhower  declared  that  un¬ 
less  the  offer  included  all  enemy 
forces  in  Army  Groups  Center, 
South,  E,  and  G,  and  all  outlying 
garrisons,  and  all  forces  facing  the 
Red  Army,  the  Germans  should 
send  their  representative  not  to 
SHAEF  but  to  the  6th  Army 
Group.  Accordingly,  General 
Schulz,  commander  of  Army 
Group  G,  sent  forward  a  delega¬ 
tion  to  the  Thorak  estate  at  Haar 
near  Munich.  There  they  met 
Generals  Devers,  Patch  and  Hai- 
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slip  and  on  5  May  signed  an  instrument 
of  surrender  to  become  effective  at  1200, 
6  May.  Included  in  the  unconditional 
surrender  were  all  elements  under  Army 
Group  G.  In  spite  of  this  surrender, 
some  SS  troops  fought  on,  and  one  minor 
engagement  ensued  near  Woergl  when 
SS  men  attempted  to  retake  Itter  Castle, 
where  important  French  prisoners  had 
been  held,  after  the  original  German 
garrison  had  surrendered  it  to  the  Amer¬ 
icans.  The  original  garrison  helped  to 
beat  off  the  SS  attack,  and  the  garrison 
commander  was  killed  in  the  process. 
An  example  of  SS  contempt  for  Regular 
Army  groups  was  seen  on  7  May  when 
Obergruppenfiihrer  und  General  der 
Waffen  SS  Gottlieb  Berger,  near  the  top 
in  SS  ranks,  asked  to  surrender  his  own 
battle  group,  saying  that  he  was  not 
bound  by  the  Army  Group  G  capitula¬ 
tion.  His  surrender  marked  the  end  of 
enemy  opposition  on  the  6th  Army 
Group  front.  The  Seventh  Army  com¬ 
pleted  its  activities  on  8  May  with  the 
seizure  of  von  Rundstedt,  Generalfeld- 
marschall  Wilhelm  Ritter  von  Leeb, 
Generalfeldmarschall  Wilhelm  List,  Kes- 
selring,  and  Goering,  and  the  liberation 
of  King  Leopold. 

General  der  Panzertruppen  Erich 
Brandenberger,  commander  of  the  Nine¬ 
teenth  Army,  came  to  Innsbruck  where 
on  5  May  he  signed  an  instrument  of 
surrender  handing  over  those  parts  of 
the  provinces  of  Tirol,  Vorarlberg,  and 
Allgaeu  up  to  the  Italian  frontier  which 
were  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Nine¬ 
teenth  Army  commander.  Hostilities 
were  to  cease  by  1800,  5  May.  Lt.  Gen. 
Edward  H.  Brooks,  commander  of  the 
U.S.  VI  Corps,  representing  General 
Devers  and  General  Patch,  signed  for 
the  United  States  Army,  and  Col.  T. 
Demetz  (Chief  of  Staff),  representing 
General  de  Lattre,  signed  for  the  French 
First  Army.  Complications  arose,  how¬ 
ever,  because  General  der  Infanterie 
Hans  Schmidt  of  the  Twenty-fourth 
Army  had  previously  made  contact  with 
the  French  First  Army  and  arranged  to 
negotiate  the  surrender  of  his  forces. 
Just  before  the  interview  was  to  take 
place,  his  army  was  attached  to  General 
Brandenberger’s  and  his  forces  were  sur¬ 
rendered  with  those  of  the  latter.  Hold¬ 
ing  that  the  capitulation  of  the  Twenty- 
fourth  Army  had  not  been  made,  Gen¬ 
eral  de  Lattre  ordered  hostilities  con¬ 
tinued  against  General  Schmidt’s  forces. 
He  demanded  that  General  Branden¬ 
berger  take  immediate  measures  required 
for  the  Twenty-fourth  Army  to  surren¬ 
der  directly  to  the  French.  Fighting  con¬ 
tinued  between  French  forces  and  Gen¬ 
eral  Schmidt’s  units  until  7  May,  when 
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General  Devers  issued  a  cease  fire  order. 

After  Brandenberger  capitulated,  Kei¬ 
tel  had  instructed  Kesselring  to  assume 
command  of  OB  SOD.  Kesselring  and 
his  subordinates  were  ordered  to  con¬ 
duct  operations  so  that  time  could  be 
won  in  order  to  save  as  much  of  the 
civilian  population  as  possible  from  the 
Soviet  forces.  If  the  Bohemian  front 
could  not  be  held  against  superior  enemy 
attacks,  forces  in  the  east  were  to  retreat 
in  a  southwesterly  direction  with  the 
goal  of  bringing  the  “valuable  human 
material”  of  the  army  groups  out  of  the 
Russian  zone.  On  6  May,  Kesselring 
was  ordered  to  make  no  further  resist¬ 
ance  to  any  penetration  of  U.S.  forces 
eastward  into  the  Protectorate  of  Bo¬ 
hemia  and  farther  south. 

MEANWHILE,  arrangements  had 
been  made  for  Admiral  von  Friede- 
burg  to  proceed  to  Supreme  Headquar¬ 
ters  at  Reims  on  5  May  to  open  negotia¬ 
tions  for  the  surrender  of  the  remaining 
forces  in  the  west.  The  Germans  still 
hoped  to  gain  time  in  which  to  bring 
their  troops  facing  the  Russians  into  the 
western  zone.  Realizing  this,  General 
Eisenhower  cabled  Moscow  of  his  in¬ 
tention  to  inform  the  German  emissaries 
that  they  must  surrender  all  forces  fac¬ 
ing  the  Red  Army  to  the  Russians.  The 
surrender  was  to  be  purely  military  and 
entirely  independent  of  political  and 
economic  terms  which  would  be  imposed 
on  Germany  by  the  heads  of  the  Allied 
governments.  The  Supreme  Commander 
believed  it  highly  desirable  for  the  sur¬ 
render  on  the  Eastern  and  Western 
Fronts  to  be  made  simultaneously,  and 
indicated  that  he  would  invite  General 
Susloparoff  to  attend  negotiations  look¬ 
ing  toward  surrender  of  the  enemy  in 
the  west.  The  Soviet  reply  stated  that 
it  had  no  objection  provided  Doenitz 
surrendered  German  troops  in  front  of 
the  Soviets  to  the  Red  Army. 

GENERAL  Eisenhower  was  informed 
on  the  evening  of  4  May  that  Ger¬ 
man  representatives  would  be  flown  to 
Reims  from  21  Army  Group  Headquar¬ 
ters  the  following  morning.  In  prepara¬ 
tion  for  the  negotiations,  he  told  General 
Smith  that  there  would  be  no  bargaining 
with  the  Germans  and  stipulated  that  he 
would  not  see  them  until  after  the  sur¬ 
render  terms  were  signed.  General  Smith 
and  General  Strong,  who  had  handled 
the  Italian  surrender  in  1943,  were  chos¬ 
en  to  discuss  terms  with  the  Germans.  To 
assure  the  Soviets  that  nothing  under¬ 
handed  was  being  done,  General  Eisen¬ 
hower  gave  instructions  that  General 
Susloparoff  and  Lt.  Col.  Zenkovitch  be 


called  to  Supreme  Headquarters  befo 
the  Germans  arrived. 

In  addition  to  notifying  General  Susl; 
paroff  of  approaching  negotiations,  Ge 
eral  Eisenhower  kept  Moscow  inform* 
of  the  developments  at  Reims  and  ask* 
if  the  Soviets  wished  to  add  to  or  modi 
the  demands  which  had  been  presente 
Further,  General  Eisenhower  aske 
whether  they  desired  “the  formality  > 
signing  to  be  repeated  before  any  oth 
Russian  representatives’’  at  any  oth 
place  they  might  care  to  designate,  ar 
whether  they  wished  to  participate  in  tl 
more  formal  ratification  meeting  to  f( 
low.  This  message  was  handed  to  Sovi 
liaison  representatives  in  Moscow  1 
members  of  the  Allied  Military  Missior 
but  no  direct  contact  could  be  esta 
lished  with  authorized  members  of  tl 
Red  General  Staff,  who  were  said  to 
absent  in  the  country  as  a  result  of  tl 
Russian  Easter  weekend.  This  mea: 
a  delay  in  any  reply  Moscow  mig 
make,  and  was  possibly  responsible  L 
the  fact  that  General  Antonov’s  requc: 
that  the  surrender  ceremony  be  held 
Berlin  was  not  made  until  after  the  sig 
ing  at  Reims. 

Shortly  after  1700,  5  May,  the  Go 
mans  arrived  at  Reims  and  were  take 
to  General  Smith’s  office.  On  comii; 
before  the  SHAEF  chief  of  staff,  A 
miral  Friedeburg  proposed  to  surrend; 
the  remaining  German  forces  on  tl: 
Western  Front.  General  Smith  informe 
him  of  General  Eisenhower’s  refusal  i 
continue  discussions  unless  the  Easte. 
Front  was  also  included  in  the  surren¬ 
der  offer.  To  make  clear  the  hopele:,- 
ness  of  the  enemy  situation,  the  SHAL 
chief  of  staff  displayed  maps  of  the  exi 
ing  enemy  situation  as  well  as  specii 
maps  on  which  some  imaginary  attac; 
had  been  projected.  The  German  em 
sary  was  impressed,  but  he  declared  th: 
he  lacked  authority  to  surrender  on  bo., 
fronts.  After  studying  a  copy  of  tl: 
proposed  Allied  terms,  Friedeburg  cabkl 
Admiral  Doenitz  asking  that  he  be  givv 
permission  to  sign  an  unconditional  ai) 
simultaneous  surrender  in  all  theatc; 
of  operations  or  that  the  chief  of  OK^ 
and  the  commanders  of  the  air  and  navi 
forces  be  sent  to  Reims  for  that  purpo< 


GENERAL  Eisenhower's  strong  stall 
shocked  the  members  of  the  Germ;i 
high  command  when  they  receivd 
Friedeburg’s  report.  Doenitz  found  tl; 
demands  unacceptable  and  decided  1 
send  Jodi,  strong  opponent  of  surrend' 
in  the  east,  to  explain  why  over-all  ca¬ 
pitulation  was  impossible.  His  resolutiu 
was  strengthened  on  the  morning  of' 
May  by  news  of  an  uprising  in  Pragu, 
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This  was  the  surrender  that  counted  the  most.  In  the  War  Room  of  the  red  schoolhouse  at  Reims  on  7  May 
1945,  representatives  of  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  France  and  the  Soviet  Union  sit  across  the  table  from 
Col.  Gen.  Gustaf  Jodi,  Doenitz’s  Chief  of  Staff,  and  his  aides.  Americans  include  Gen.  Smith  and  Lt.  Gen.  Spaatz. 


Vhich  ended  any  hope  of  a  political  solu- 
:on  of  the  problem  in  Czechoslovakia 
tad  made  virtually  impossible  the  with- 
rawal  of  Schoerner’s  forces.  Doenitz 
irected  his  staff  to  continue  to  try  to 
ave  as  many  Germans  as  possible  from 
le  Soviets,  while  keeping  rigidly  to  the 
-rms  of  any  armistice  concluded  with 
ie  Western  powers. 

General  Jodi  opened  negotiations  with 
leneral  Smith  and  General  Strong  on 
le  evening  of  6  May.  Concluding  af- 
;r  more  than  an  hour  of  discussion  that 
le  Germans  were  merely  dragging  out 
le  talks  to  gain  time  for  their  forces  in 
le  east,  the  Allied  officers  put  the  prob- 
m  before  the  Supreme  Commander, 
(is  reaction  was  that  unless  the  Ger- 
ans  speedily  agreed  to  the  terms  of 
mender  “he  would  break  off  all  nego- 
ations  and  seal  the  Western  Front  pre- 
'nting  by  force  any  further  westward 
.ovement  of  German  soldiers  and  civil- 
ns.”  This  answer  was  also  reported  to 
eneral  Susloparoff,  who  was  not  sitting 
on  the  meetings  with  the  Germans, 
eneral  Jodi,  faced  with  General  Eisen- 
>wer’s  threat,  wired  Admiral  Doenitz 
r  authority  to  make  a  final  and  com- 
ete  surrender  on  all  fronts,  saying  that 
-  saw  no  other  alternative  except  chaos. 
Admiral  Doenitz  characterized  the  Su- 
eme  Commander's  demands  as  “sheer 
tortion.”  He  felt  impelled  nonetheless 
accede  to  them  because  Jodi,  who  only 
e  day  before  had  strongly  opposed 
!rrender  of  the  forces  in  the  east,  now 
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insisted  that  this  was  the  only  way  out 
for  the  Reich.  The  Grand  Admiral  was 
consoled  somewhat  by  the  reflection  that 
he  could  save  many  of  the  troops  in  the 
east  during  the  forty-eight-hour  period 
before  the  capitulation  went  into  effect. 
Shortly  after  midnight  he  instructed  Kei¬ 
tel  to  wire:  Full  power  to  sign  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  conditions  as  given  has 
been  granted  by  Grand  Admiral  Doe¬ 
nitz. ’’  When  this  message  arrived  at 
Reims,  activities  were  transferred  from 
General  Smith’s  office  to  the  War  Room, 
where  the  final  signing  was  to  take  place. 

SENTIMENTAL  newspapermen  gave 
the  American  public  a  misleading  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  building  in  which  the  peace 
terms  were  signed  with  their  dispatches 
saying  that  the  capitulation  ceremonies 
took  place  in  the  “little  red  schoolhouse 
of  Reims.”  Actually,  the  Ecole  Profes- 
sionelle  et  Technique  de  Garqons— a 
modern,  three-storied,  red  brick  building 
—had  more  floor  space  than  the  Hotel 
Trianon  Palace  which  had  housed  the 
General  Staff  of  SHAEF  at  Versailles. 
The  War  Room,  it  is  true,  was  not  very 
large.  Approximately  thirty  feet  square, 
it  was  a  small  recreation  hall  where  the 
students  had  played  ping-pong  and  chess. 
Huge  maps  covered  the  walls,  showing 
the  location  of  all  Allied  divisions  and 
supply  units,  the  main  airfields,  results 
of  air  operation,  data  on  transportation 
and  supply,  weather  conditions,  progress 
of  daily  operations,  casualties,  and  the 


like.  For  the  signing,  the  room  had  been 
filled  with  the  equipment  of  the  seven¬ 
teen  photographers  and  newsmen  who 
had  been  chosen  to  represent  the  Allied 
press  at  the  ceremony.  A  large  table, 
which  teachers  had  used  in  grading 
their  papers,  stood  in  the  center  of  the 
room.  Here  about  0200,  7  May,  General 
Jodi,  Admiral  Friedeburg,  and  the  for¬ 
mer’s  aide,  Maj.  Friedrich  Wilhelm  Ox- 
enius,  were  brought  before  General 
Smith  and  other  representatives  of  the 
Allies.  When  asked  by  General  Smith 
if  they  were  ready  to  sign,  the  Germans 
replied  in  the  affirmative.  General  Jodi 
affixed  his  signature  to  the  two  docu¬ 
ments  placed  before  him,  and  they  were 
then  signed  by  General  Smith  for  the 
Supreme  Allied  Commander  and  bv 
General  Susloparoff  for  the  Soviet  high 
command.  General  Sevez  of  the  French 
Army  signed  as  witness.  The  time  was 
noted  as  0241,  7  May  1945.  At  this 
point  General  Jodi  rose  and  said:  “Gen¬ 
eral:  With  this  signature  the  German 
people  and  German  armed  forces  are, 
for  better  or  worse,  delivered  into  the 
victors’  hands.  In  this  war,  which  has 
lasted  more  than  five  years,  both  have 
achieved  and  suffered  perhaps  more  than 
any  other  people  in  the  world.  In  this 
hour  I  can  only  express  the  hope  that  the 
victor  will  treat  them  with  generositv.” 

The  subsequent  surrender  ceremonv 
at  Berlin  was  largely  anticlimactic  to 
most  of  the  world,  which  viewed  the 
surrender  at  Reims  as  the  end. 
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CAREER  MANAGEMENT  AND  YOUR  FUTURE 


No.  10 


Airborne  Officers 


MANY  officers  with  an  eye  to  the  fu¬ 
ture  are  alert  to  the  capabilities  (and 
limitations)  of  airborne  forces.  This  ar¬ 
ticle  is  intended  to  answer  some  of  the 
questions  and  outline  some  of  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  being  airborne  trained. 

Requirements  for  airborne  officers 
have  existed  since  the  parachute  test  unit 
made  their  first  jumps  in  August  1940. 
Although  there  are  approximately  7,900 
airborne  officers  on  active  duty,  thev  are 
not  always  available  to  fill  the  2,400  air¬ 
borne  requirements.  It  is  not  logical  to 
assume  that  all  airborne  officers  will  be 
available  at  all  times  for  assignments  re¬ 
quiring  airborne  experience.  Generally 
speaking,  Career  Management  branches 
are  not  short  of  qualified  airborne  offi¬ 
cers,  but  they  sometimes  experience  a 
little  difficulty  in  filling  a  requirement 
—usually  because  of  non-availability.  For 
example,  there  are  approximately  1,000 
airborne  artillery  officers  on  active  duty 
to  fill  an  authorization  for  some  500  offi¬ 
cers;  yet  a  shortage  exists  in  our  airborne 
units  for  artillery  officers.  There  has 
been  a  constant  need  for  volunteers  in 
our  Airborne  Special  Forces  Units.  These 
units  are  specially  organized,  trained 
and  equipped  to  conduct  operations 
within  or  behind  enemy  lines  for  mili¬ 
tary  purposes. 

FROM  a  career  standpoint,  the  most 
distinct  advantage  of  being  airborne 
qualified  is  that  it  provides  more  varied 
assignments.  Probably  you  have  said 
many  times  that  you  would  give  any¬ 
thing  to  get  back  to  troops.  Being  an 
airborne  officer  could  increase  your 
chances  of  getting  troop  duty.  For  ex¬ 
ample:  an  airborne  artillery  officer  re¬ 
turning  from  overseas  may  be  considered 
for  assignment  to  any  one  of  the  eleven 
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airborne  artillery  battalions,  in  addition 
to  conventional  artillery  battalions.  An 
airborne  infantry  officer  has  six  addi¬ 
tional  regiments  and  one  RCT.  By  the 
same  token,  an  airborne  officer  needing 
staff  duty  has  more  opportunities  of  re¬ 
ceiving  such  an  assignment.  Officers 
with  airborne  experience  are  in  continu¬ 
ous  demand  on  all  high  level  staffs,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Departments  of  the  Army, 
and  Defense.  In  addition,  there  are  re¬ 
quirements  for  airborne  officers  in  the 
XVIII  Airborne  Corps,  11th  and  82d 
Airborne  Divisions,  508th  Airborne 
RCT,  and  various  boards. 

OFFICERS  normally  are  selected  for 
airborne  training  only  if  available  for 
assignment  to  airborne  duty  following 
such  training.  This  is  not  a  hard  and 
fast  rule,  however.  The  reason  for  the 
assignment  to  airborne  duty  immediately 
following  training  is  to  afford  you  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  gain  airborne  unit  experi¬ 
ence,  and  thus  become  qualified  as  an 
experienced  airborne  officer.  An  experi¬ 
enced  airborne  officer  is  defined  as  one 

who  has  served  a  minimum  of  one  vear 

✓ 

in  an  airborne  organization,  unit  or  staff, 
and  has  participated  in  the  planning, 
preparation  and  execution  of  an  airborne 
operation,  field  exercise,  or  maneuver. 
In  order  to  insure  that  newly  qualified 
airborne  officers  will  receive  adequate 
unit  training,  Career  Management  Divi¬ 
sion  has  permitted  lieutenants  to  serve 
at  least  nine  months  with  an  airborne 
unit,  and  all  other  grades  have  been 
permitted  to  serve  at  least  one  year  prior 
to  reassignment.  An  exception  to  this 
assignment  procedure  may  be  made  in 
accordance  with  the  needs  of  the  Army 
or  branch  of  service  concerned. 

After  you  become  an  experienced  air¬ 


borne  officer,  additional  assignments  w 
be  opened  to  you  on  various  staffs,  a 
borne  officer  at  DA,  Army  or  Cor 
level,  various  military  assistant  adviso 
groups,  military  missions,  and  as  an  k 
structor  in  airborne  tactics  and  tec- 
niques  in  our  service  schools. 

If  an  airborne  officer  is  to  be  utiliz<l 
effectively,  he  must  be  readily  identify 
as  such.  Each  airborne  officer  is  iden 
fied  as  such  by  prefixing  a  “7”  to  k 
MOS,  and  retaining  the  prefix  to  k 
primary  MOS  as  long  as  he  remain 
qualified  for  airborne  duty,  irrespecti: 
of  duty  assignment.  This  MOS  prei 
is  removed  if  the  officer  becomes  phy 
cally  disqualified,  or  if  he  submits  i 
request  for  removal  from  airborne  dc 
through  command  channels  to  his  earn 
branch,  stating  his  reason  or  reasons  li 
such  a  request.  Career  Management  I 
vision  maintains  a  ready  reference  of  1 
airborne  officers  on  active  duty  by  kee 
ing  a  current  listing  of  these  office 
showing  name,  rank,  branch  of  servii 
MOS,  major  command  assigned  to,  a 
other  pertinent  data.  In  order  to  asst 
Career  Management  Division  in  givi ; 
airborne  officers  assignments  comment 
rate  with  their  grade,  experience  ad 
desires,  the  career  branches  should  kno 
whether  or  not  the  officer  desires  an  a 
borne  assignment.  A  good  place  to  pJ 
this  information  is  in  your  annual  pr 
erence  card. 

The  needs  of  the  service,  the  office^ 
qualifications,  and  when  possible,  k 
individual  preferences  are  the  facte 
which  regulate  the  assignment  process 
Airborne  officers  are  utilized  in  nc 
airborne  assignments  when  their  servie 
are  required,  and  career-wise  to  gain  t: 
broadening  experience  necessary  for: 
balanced  military  background. 
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fo  “Nike”  Add  “Honest  John”  and  “Corporal” 


More  Fire  Power  for  a  Fire  Power-plus  Army 


HONEST  JOHN:  Medium 

''  '■  V-  .  • 

to  Long-Range  Rocket 


The  Corporal’s  “ transporter-erector ”  comes  equipped 
with  a  bulldozer  blade  to  scoop  out  the  launching  site 


New  Rocket  and  Missile  Give  Field  Artillery 
Much  Heavier  Punch  and  Far  Longer  Ranges 


The  transporter-erector  lifts 
the  Corporal  into  position 


Honest  John  is  a  surface-to-surface,  free  flight  rocket  without  electronic  guidance  con- 
rols.  Simple  in  design,  Honest  John  crews  use  standard  fire  control  techniques.  It  can 
eliver  either  atomic  or  conventional  explosives. 

Its  range  is  medium  to  long  and  it  is  designed  for  close  fire  support  of  ground  combat  forces. 

Honest  John  consists  of  a  rocket  weighing  several  tons  and  a  mobile,  self-propelled 
rnncher.  The  rocket  has  a  forward  compartment  containing  the  warhead;  a  motor  in  the 
enter  of  which  the  propellant  is  fitted;  and  a  fin  assembly  at  the  rear. 

It  comes  from  the  arsenal  assembled  except  for  the  explosive  warhead  and  fins  which  are 
dded  near  the  launching  site. 

Corporal  is  a  surface-to-surface  guided  missile  containing  electronic  equipment  which 
ermits  it  to  be  guided  in  flight.  Its  ranges  are  far  beyond  those  of  any  conventional  artil- 
'ry  piece,  including  the  280mm  gun,  and  also  beyond  those  of  the  Honest  John  rocket.  The 
attlefield  commander  can  use  it  to  strike  selected  targets  far  beyond  the  front  lines  in  any 
ind  of  weather  and  without  reference  to  visibility. 

Corporal  equipment  consists  of  the  missile,  a  mobile  launcher  and  guidance  devices.  A 
df-propelled,  hydraulically  operated  erector  places  the  missile  in  firing  position. 

Work  on  missiles  and  guidance  systems  that  resulted  in  the  Corporal  began  in  1944  when 
■rmy  Ordnance  arranged  with  the  California  Institute  of  Technology  to  experiment  in  the 
pplication  of  rocket  propulsion  to  artillery  range  missiles. 
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AND  AWAY  SHE  GOES! 
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ireiTV  of  Illinois 
library; 


CEREBRATIONS 


Picture  the  Errors 

LET’S  put  our  Army  photographers  to 
,  work.  By  work  I  don’t  mean  the  photo¬ 
graphic  stuff  beloved  of  PIOs.  Let  them 
work  at  training  soldiers  in  fieldcraft. 

Colleges  put  the  camera  to  work  to  train 
their  football  teams  years  ago.  Coaches  and 
their  teams  spend  hours  studying  films  of 
their  previous  games  and  the  games  of  their 
forthcoming  opponents.  The  fine  points 
that  are  obtained  through  detailed  study  of 
these  films  have  been  of  great  worth,  and 
more  than  justified  the  expense  involved. 

If  our  larger  football  farms  have  found 
that  photographic  analysis  helps  win  games, 
is  it  not  worth  giving  serious  attention  to 
the  consideration  of  the  role  of  the  camera 
in  safeguarding  the  nation’s  investment  in 
its  soldiers? 

We  have  training  films  galore,  but  why 
stop  there?  Let’s  use  still  and  motion  pic¬ 
ture  cameras  to  pick  out  flaws  in  our  field 
work. 

Here’s  one  way  it  could  be  done.  When 
a  unit  is  thought  to  be  proficient,  set  up 
field  tests  that  will  really  check  its  mastery 
of  the  technique  involved.  Then  place 
motion  picture  cameras  in  the  tactical  area, 
one  on  each  flank,  and  one  on  the  enemy 
position.  Assign  a  man  with  a  35mm  cam¬ 
era  with  each  umpire.  Have  another  man 
with  a  portable  tape  recorder.  When  the 
problem  starts,  the  still  camera  men  shoot 
such  pictures  as  the  umpires  request.  When 
orders  are  given,  they  are  picked  up  on  the 
tape  recorder. 

As  the  troops  near  their  LD,  the  umpire 
radios  to  the  movie  camera  operators,  and 
they  shoot  the  entire  problem  from  con¬ 
cealed  and  camouflaged  cameras  set  down 
at  the  height  of  the  enemy  in  his  foxhole. 
Quite  possibly  a  fourth  camera  might  be 
placed  in  a  liaison  plane  to  get  further  cov¬ 
erage.  The  problem  over,  the  normal  cri¬ 
tique  is  held,  and  the  troops  are  dismissed. 

A  week  or  so  later,  when  the  films  have 
been  processed  and  edited  by  the  umpire 
personnel,  the  real  critique  is  held.  The 
troops  are  reassembled,  and  the  photograph¬ 
ic  evidence  is  presented,  with  appropriate 
comments.  Properly  exploited,  this  material 
should  do  a  vast  amount  of  good.  Errors 
will  be  obvious  to  the  most  dull-witted. 
Deficiencies  in  the  training  of  the  unit  and 
its  individuals  can  be  noted.  While  the 
good  actors  will  have  nothing  to  fear,  the 
bad  actors  will  have  few  chances  to  make 
excuses. 

Our  present  training  films  show  the  right 
way  to  do  things,  or  if  they  do  present  the 
wrong  way,  it  is  always  corrected.  But  the 
pictures  I  want  will  show  errors,  and  these 
errors  are  the  sole  justification  for  their 
existence.  It  is  better  to  have  a  camera 
show  up  bad  technique  than  to  have  the 
error  exposed  by  enemy  fire. 
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This  department  is  designed  to  ac¬ 
commodate  the  short,  pithy  and  good 
humored  expression  of  ideas — radi¬ 
cal  and  reactionary,  new  and  old. 
We  pay  for  all  contributions  pub¬ 
lished  but  you  deserve  to  be  on  no¬ 
tice  that  the  rate  of  payment  depends 
upon  the  originality  of  the  subject 
and  the  quality  of  writing  rather  than 
length.  This  department  of  your 
JOURNAL  is  hungry  for  contributions, 

so  shoot  that  good  idea  in  .  .  .  today. 

I  ♦ 

Stills  from  the  films  could  be  blown  up 
and  placed  where  the  troops  could  see 
them,  and  profit  by  what  they  see.  The 
training  value  of  such  material  can  be  con¬ 
siderable. 

CAPT.  DONALD  G.  ROSS 

Judging  Distance 

WOULD  like  to  suggest  a  quick,  in¬ 
expensive,  and  simple  way  to  encour¬ 
age  soldiers  to  learn  to  judge  distance 
and  thus  encourage  accurate  marksman¬ 
ship. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  reasons  soldiers 
do  not  fire  in  combat  is  that  they  are 
not  confident  of  hitting  the  target.  They 
do  not  hit  the  target  because— among 
other  things— they  do  not  set  their  sights 
for  the  different  ranges  at  which  targets 
appear.  They  do  not  do  this  for  several 
reasons,  one  of  which  is  that  they  do 
not  know  how  far  away  the  target  really 
is.  They  cannot  judge  distance.  If  a 
soldier  does  not  set  his  sights,  there  is 
little  chance  of  much  effective  fire  being 
directed  at  the  longer  ranges. 

This  inability  to  judge  distance  is  a 
product  of  modern  life.  Most  of  us  live 
in  cities  where  there  is  little  demand  for 
looking  at  things  farther  than— at  most 
—one  hundred  feet  away.  Just  watch 
yourself  sometime  and  see  how  little  dis¬ 
tance  looking  you  do.  Looking  at  dis¬ 
tances  is  something  that  goes— I  suspect 
—almost  exclusively  with  rural  living.  A 
person  never  learns  to  distinguish  be¬ 
tween  100  and  150  yards  or  between 
375  and  425  yards  if  he  never  really 
needs  to  look  beyond  one  hundred  feet. 

To  remedy  this  lack  of  skill  we  must 
present  the  opportunity  that  has  been 
missing  in  the  past.  We  must  give  our 
rifleman  the  chance  to  see  various  dis¬ 


tances  over  various  types  of  terrain  ai 
to  be  told  how  great  these  distances  ai 
A  mental  yardstick  must  be  set  up 
the  soldier’s  mind  against  which  he  c;. 
compare  any  distance  that  he  meets  t 
combat  firing.  This  can’t  be  done,  [ 
think  you  will  agree,  by  a  few  classes  J 
range  estimation.  It  must  be  a  contin 
ous  thing.  The  distance  that  he  se; 
every  time  he  goes  on  the  range  hel: 
establish  this  mental  yardstick,  but  : 
isn’t  nearly  enough.  Rifle  ranges  a: 
flat  and  even.  Combat  isn’t  fought 
this  type  of  terrain  very  often.  Then 
fore,  the  soldier  must  learn  to  jud; 
distance  in  the  various  types  of  terra1 
over  which  he  will  fight  if  he  is  to  leai 
to  quickly  and  accurately  set  his  sigh 
and  fire  at  targets  now  passed  up  as  beir 
too  far  away  or  else  fired  at  and  misse. 

Here  is  a  method  of  giving  this  trail 
ing  quickly  and  effortlessly. 

Every  camp  could  be  converted  in 
an  off-duty  training  area  in  range  estim 
tion  by  covering  it  with  small  sigi 
showing  how  far  away  it  is  between  tl 
sign  and  various  points  within  seeir 
distance  of  it.  Everywhere  a  soldier  goe 
he  would  see  statements  of  distance  i 
various  points  on  these  small  signs.  The 
should  be  posted  everywhere;  several  i 
front  of  the  PX,  several  in  each  compan 
area,  along  deserted  roads,  in  woode 
areas  frequently  used  for  training,  aloni 
frequently  traveled  highways  and  walk- 
near  the  service  club,  etc.  Everywhei 
combat  terrain  is  found  or  everywhei 
soldiers  congregate  or  even  stop  Ion 
enough  to  notice  a  sign,  would  have 
few  of  them.  Walking  along  the  roac 
he  constantly  sees  signs  saying:  “Froi 
here  to  the  railroad  crossing— 35  yard.1 
or  “From  here  to  the  water  tower— 90; 
yards.”  There  are  countless  variation 
possible. 

Another  version  would  be  to  have  th 
signs  ask  a  question  with  the  answt 
painted  on  the  opposite  side  of  it.  Th? 
type  would  be  impossible  to  nail  to  walk 
trees,  fence  posts,  etc.,  but  when  stanc 
ing  on  a  stake  would  enable  the  ir* 
dividual  to  test  his  ability.  Perhaps 
combination  of  both  types  would  be  bes 
“How  far  is  it  to  the  chapel?”  The  sam 
system  can  be  used  to  teach  men  to  judg 
height:  “The  flagpole  is  75  feet  tall. 
It  could  also  be  used  to  teach  estimatin 
in  mils  or  degrees:  “From  one  end  c 
the  rifle  range  to  the  other  at  this  poin 
is  1200  mils.”  “From  this  point,  th 
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Supporting  Device  for  Telephone  Lines 


A 


(a 


Moke  Horizontal  Ring 
ot  least  2  inches  in  diameter 


Remove  all  \ 
but  one  of 
the  middle 
turns 


Flatten  point 
into  a  spade¬ 
shaped  end 


? 

I 


Set  pole  into 
ground  about 
1 2  inches  -p 


Screw  ‘‘Beach  Screw’* 
into  ground  as 
deep  as 
necessory 


Ground  Line 


STANDARD  REVISED  PICKET 
ENGINEER  “BEACH  SCREW” 

PICKET 

“BEACH  SCREW” 
WITH  POLE 


erect  poles  by  about  seventy-five  per 
cent. 

(3)  Changing  or  removing  of  pole 
is  a  simple  process. 

(4)  Telephone  poles  and  lines  can 
be  erected  as  fast  as  men  can  walk 
along  the  ground. 

(5)  Can  be  used  in  many  types  of 
loose  soil,  including  rice  paddies. 

(6)  Facilitates  repair  of  telephone 
lines  because  inspection  is  simplified. 

(7)  Permits  salvage  of  telephone 
lines  that  normally  are  unserviceable 
after  combat  use. 


LT.  COL.  JOHN  B.  B.  GIBBON,  JR. 


H1LE  commanding  amphibian 
units  in  World  War  II  and  Korea, 
1  saw  a  need  for  a  device  to  hold  up 
joles  used  for  supporting  signs  and 
elephone  lines,  instead  of  the  conven- 
ional  stakes  and  guy  lines,  that  were 
•onstantly  being  knocked  over  by  ve- 
licles. 

I  adapted  a  standard  engineer  picket 
>y  flattening  the  screw  point  into  a 
pade-shaped  end  and  straightening 
>ut  the  lower  and  upper  turns.  The 
aiddle  turn,  by  means  of  a  rod  or  stick, 
vas  used  to  screw  the  picket  into  the 
and.  A  ring  or  a  turn  was  made  at 
he  top  of  sufficient  size  to  hold  a  pole 
if  2-inch  or  less  diameter  (see  sketch). 

After  the  screw  was  bored  into  the 
and,  a  twelve-inch  hole  was  made  for 
he  butt  of  the  pole  adjacent  to  the 
crew.  The  pole  was  then  placed 
hrough  the  top  turn  and  into  the  hole. 

About  one  hundred  of  these  “beach 
crews’'  were  made  and  used  on  many 
/each  landings  in  the  Far  East  during 
951-1952.  During  these  same  years 
beach  screws”  were  loaned  to  Marine 
’orps  amphibian  units  to  their  great 
atisfaction. 

i  These  are  the  advantages  of  the 
beach  screw”: 

(1)  Eliminates  lines,  stakes,  ham- 
lers  and  other  bulky  materials  neces- 
ary  to  erect  poles  in  the  conventional 
lanner. 

(2)  Reduces  the  time  necessary  to 


ridge  and  the  top  of  the  hill  on  the 
:ft  are  1000  mils  apart” 

Some  wouldn’t  bother  to  look,  but 
tost  people  would  pick  up  knowledge 
f  distance  judging  effortlessly  from  dai- 
’  experience.  If  only  the  sniper  in  each 
juad  took  an  interest,  it  would  make 
le  whole  cost  and  effort  of  putting 
lese  signs  up  well  worth  while.  Setting 
lem  up  means  valuable  training  for 
;>ose  who  do  it.  Naturally,  the  longer 
instances  can  be  most  easily  measured  by 
range  finder  while  setting  the  signs  up. 
We  should  set  up  a  system  that  will 
ve  our  men  a  chance  to  see  as  many 
ng  ranges  as  possible  so  they  will  have 
me  known  terrain  against  which  to 
•mpare  combat  terrain  in  estimating 
stances  before  they  set  their  sights. 

LT.  ROBERT  McQUIE,  JR. 

*nly  One  in  Eight  .  .  . 

NLY  one  in  eight  Infantry  officers 
will  find  it  possible  to  attend  any  of 
e  classes  conducted  at  The  Infantry 
hool  this  year. 

It  is  certain  that  a  great  many  of  you 
e  not  going  to  get  a  chance  at  that 
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resident  class  you  should  and  would  like 
to  attend. 

If  an  Infantry  officer  has  not  finished 
one  of  the  advanced  classes  at  Fort  Ben- 
ning  he  is  seriously  handicapped.  These 
courses  are  prerequisites  for  higher 
schools  and  for  many  command  posi¬ 
tions.  Promotions  also  have  a  tendency 
to  depend  to  some  degree  upon  com¬ 
pletion  of  this  schooling. 

You  must  consider  the  situation  seri¬ 
ously.  Not  much  chance  to  attend  one 
of  the  classes,  but  you  had  better  have 
the  credit  on  your  “66”  if  you  want  to 
get  somewhere. 

There  is  an  answer  to  this  problem: 
the  Extension  Courses  program.  But, 
right  now,  it  is  a  partial  answer  only. 
You  can  do  a  fine  job  of  learning  the 
latest  infantry  doctrine  and  technique, 
and  prepare  yourself  well  for  a  higher 
position  by  extension  courses,  but  you 
cannot  get  comparable  credit.  It’s  not 
the  same  thing  as  attending  a  resident 
course. 

Unquestionably,  extension  courses  are 
the  best  way,  next  to  attendance  at  serv¬ 
ice  schools,  of  increasing  your  military 


knowledge.  The  courses  are  written  to 
parallel  resident  instruction.  They  are 
kept  up  to  date  by  constant  revision,  and 
the  same  quality  of  teaching  is  main¬ 
tained.  An  example  is  the  Associate  Ad¬ 
vanced  Course  at  The  Infantry  School, 
which  offers  600  hours  of  extension 
work— only  sixty  hours  less  than  the  resi¬ 
dent  course.  Those  60  hours  are  spent 
in  practical  work. 

You  can,  with  extension  courses,  pre¬ 
pare  yourself  very  well,  so  far  as  doctrine 
and  technique  are  concerned.  But  you 
will  miss  the  demonstrations  and  prac¬ 
tical  work.  Of  course,  the  resident  in¬ 
struction  is  best  for  this  very  reason,  but 
as  a  substitute,  extension  courses  do  a 
good  job.  They  can  be  made  to  do  better. 

There  are  two  aspects  of  the  extension 
system  which,  if  built  up,  would  bring 
the  courses  to  the  point  where  they 
would  warrant  comparable  credit  with 
the  resident  classes. 

First,  a  higher  standard  of  work  should 
be  demanded,  and  the  examinations 
made  comparably  more  difficult.  This 
should  be  carried  to  the  point  where  the 
courses  would  be  even  more  difficult 
than  resident  instruction.  This  would 
better  determine  the  qualifications  of  the 
officer,  and  in  a  way  offset  the  advan- 
tages  gained  from  practical  work.  The 
prestige  of  the  extension  courses  would 
be  raised. 

Secondly,  the  time  limit  on  courses 
should  be  made  definite  and  relatively 
short.  The  minimum  now  required,  of 
30  hours  of  accredited  work  every  12 
months,  is  too  lenient  and  allows  the 
course  to  drag.  This  not  only  creates 
an  administrative  burden,  but  tends  to¬ 
ward  desultory  work  and  poorer  final 
results. 

These  two  changes  would  revitalize 
the  whole  extension  program  and  make 
it  truly  comparable  in  importance  with 
resident  courses. 

There  are  many  who  think  that  it 
takes  a  great  deal  more  initiative,  deter¬ 
mination  and  hard  study  to  finish  suc¬ 
cessfully  an  extension  course  than  it 
does  resident  instruction.  Many  supe¬ 
riors  are  inclined  to  rate  higher  an  officer 
who  has  taken  extension  work  because 
they  find  he  has  acquired  as  much 
knowledge,  and  is  much  prouder  of  his 
achievement. 

The  successful  completion  of  an  ex¬ 
tension  course  series,  coupled  with  on- 
the-job  training  in  comparable  situations, 
should  bring  the  student  officer  equal 
credit  with  that  given  resident  students. 

All  this  should  be  done  as  soon  as 
possible  so  the  ratio  of  one  in  eight  would 
not  be  so  discouraging. 

O  O 

LT.  COL.  RUSSELL  S.  PRICE 
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The  Word  from  the  Schools 


THE  ARTILLERY  SCHOOL 

Tactics  Added 

The  official  title  of  the  Department  of 
Combined  Arms  has  been  changed  to:  De¬ 
partment  of  Tactics  and  Combined  Arms. 

Maintenance  Funds  Saved 

A  cut  in  maintenance  inspections  is  one 
of  TAS’s  several  recent  contributions  to 
the  management  program  designed  to  save 
time  and  money.  Lengthening  the  period 
between  ordnance  (maintenance)  inspec¬ 
tions  of  artillery  weapons  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Materiel  will  result  in  a  yearly 
saving  of  $4,819.00  in  ordnance  funds. 

Lubrication  orders  specify  that,  during 
inactive  periods,  intervals  between  inspec¬ 
tions  may  be  extended  commensurate  with 
adequate  preservation.  The  artillery  weap¬ 
ons  used  by  Department  of  Materiel  are 
training  aids,  are  seldom  fired,  and  are  rare¬ 
ly  exposed  to  weather  conditions;  in  addi¬ 
tion,  they  are  disassembled  once  every 
thirty  days  for  instruction  in  battery  and 
battalion  level  maintenance.  On  the  basis 
of  those  facts,  ordnance  inspections  were 
changed  from  once  every  6  months  to  once 
every  1 2  months. 

The  GFT  Fan 

The  graphical  firing  table  (GFT)  fan, 
more  commonly  known  as  the  “Rizza”  fan, 
has  been  tested  by  AFF  Board  No.  1  and 
recommended  as  interim  standard  FDC 
equipment.  Existing  GFTs  and  range-de¬ 
flection  fans  are  replaced  by  this  instru¬ 
ment,  which  combines  those  two  graphical 
aids.  With  the  GFT  fan,  one  operator  can 
simultaneously  derive  deflection,  elevation, 
and  fuze  setting  for  firing.  Its  use  should 
significantly  reduce  time  required  in  FDC 
to  process  a  fire  mission. 

A  training  circular  to  cover  this  instru¬ 
ment  has  been  prepared  in  draft  by  TAS 
and  forwarded  to  OCAFF  for  approval. 
The  proposed  publication,  “The  Graphical 
Firing  Table  (GFT)  Fan,”  provides  a  de¬ 
scription  of  the  fan,  its  uses  (e.g.,  methods 
for  determination  of  chart  data  and  applica¬ 
tion  of  corrections),  and  the  techniques 
employed  in  setting  up  both  the  fan  and 
firing  charts.  The  TC  will  be  published 
when  final  approval  of  the  fan  is  given  by 
the  Department  of  the  Army. 

TAC  in  “Exercise  Spear  Head” 

More  than  350  officers  and  men  of  The 
Artillery  Center  participated  last  month  in 
“Exercise  Spear  Head,”  the  armored  ma¬ 
neuver  at  Fort  Hood. 

Included  in  the  group  from  Fort  Sill 
were  a  platoon  of  the  88th  Field  Artillery 
Battery  (Searchlight),  (another  platoon  of 
the  battery  was  in  Operation  Flash  Burn  in 
North  Carolina);  the  99th  Transportation 


Army  Aircraft  Repair  Team;  the  163rd 
Transportation  Company  (Light  Truck); 
a  magazine  platoon  from  the  424th  Ord¬ 
nance  Company  (Ammunition);  and  a 
provisional  umpire  detachment. 

The  umpire  detachment  of  67  officer 
and  enlisted  specialists  received  50  hours 
of  instruction  here  in  preparation  for  their 
duties.  At  Fort  Hood,  they  attended  an 
additional  week  of  class  and  then  spent 
five  days  in  the  field  with  the  Aggressor 
force  before  the  maneuver  began. 


THE  INFANTRY  SCHOOL 

Test  Revisions  Under  Way 

Infantry  training  tests  are  currently  be¬ 
ing  revised  at  TIS.  The  revisions  will 
generally  follow  the  form  of  the  present 
ATTs  7-13  and  7-25  (rifle  squad  and  rifle 
platoon).  More  emphasis  is  being  placed 
on  a  standardized  test  and  a  more  complete 
test.  Check  sheets  are  being  revised  to 
eliminate  non-specific  questions. 

Resupply  by  Helicopter 

A  demonstration  of  emergency  resupply 
by  regimental  helicopter  has  been  added 
to  Phase  II  (Battalion  Trains  Area)  of 
problem  7663  (Regimental  Combat  Supply 
Systems).  Students  are  shown  the  prac¬ 
ticality  of  using  helicopters  to  deliver  small 
quantities  of  supplies  or  equipment  into 
areas  for  emergency  use  or  until  normal 
resupply  procedures  can  be  started  (or  re¬ 
established). 

Graphic  Training  Aids  Approved 

Graphic  Training  Aids  for  use  in  mor¬ 
tar  instruction  have  been  approved.  Large 
enough  to  accommodate  a  class  of  about 
40  students,  the  following  GTAs  may  be 
drawn  through  any  Army  Training  Aid 
Center: 

GTA  7-5  Theory  of  Target  Grid  Sys¬ 
tem 

GTA  7-7  Technique  of  Indirect  Fire, 
60mm  Mortar 

GTA  9-624  Mortar,  60mm  M19 
GTA  9-625  Mortar,  81mm  M29 
GTA  9-626  Mortar,  4.2  inch  M30 

★  ★★★★★★★★★★★ 

ARTILLERY  QUOTATION  OF  THE  MONTH 

Renown  awaits  the  commander 
who  first  in  this  war  restores  artillery 
to  its  prime  importance  on  the  bat¬ 
tlefield. 

Winston  Churchill 
1941 

★  ★★★★★★★★★★★ 


New  Training  Films 

Production  of  two  airborne  films  “Assen 
bly  of  an  Airborne  Unit”  and  “Duties  cl 
the  Jumpmaster,”  has  begun  at  TIS. 

The  initial  script  writing  for  the  filn 
“Men  of  the  Airborne,”  began  1  February 
This  film,  which  will  be  used  for  orient; 
tion  and  recruiting  purposes,  shows  th 
training  received  in  the  Airborne  Qualifier 
tion  Course  at  the  Airborne  Departmen 
TIS.  (Completion  date  of  this  film  is 
July  and  it  will  be  available  about  1  Sej 
tember.) 

ROTC  Summer  Training 

Colonel  Richard  J.  Werner,  PMS&T  c 
Clemson  College  has  been  named  Deput 
Camp  Commander  for  ROTC  summe 
training  at  TIS. 

The  1600  cadets  will  study  Gener; 
Military  Science  subjects.  The  majority  c 
the  training  will  be  in  the  field  and  wi 
include  demonstrations  of  the  duties  c 
technical  service  units  and  a  number  c 
exercises  to  be  staged  by  TIS. 

Ranges  for  Civilian  Groups 

Fort  Benning  rifle  ranges  are  now  avai 
able  to  qualified  civilian  organizatior 
when  not  in  use  by  the  Army.  Requesi 
for  use  of  the  seven  ranges  must  first  b 
made  through  the  Director  of  Civilia 
Marksmanship,  Department  of  the  Army 
Washington,  D.  C.  After  obtaining  D /a 
permission,  organizations  must  attach  th 
D/A  reply  to  a  request  to  the  Commandin 
General  of  TIC,  for  final  authorization  am 
requirements. 

Groups  using  the  ranges  must  suppl 
their  own  ammunition.  However,  qualifie 
range  officers  are  present  for  supervision  c 
safety  and  operation  during  all  firing.  7 
limited  number  of  rifles  may  be  loane' 
upon  request. 

: 

Map-Coloring  Process 

A  TIS  sergeant  has  devised  a  shorter 
easier  way  to  color  contour  maps  that  wil 
result  in  faster  operations  by  combat  infan 
try  units. 

M/Sgt.  Henry  R.  Sheridan,  chief  clerl 
of  The  Infantry  School’s  Intelligence 
Group  in  the  Staff  Department,  devised  • 
method  to  provide  maps  to  small  units  an< 
patrols  quickly. 

With  the  help  of  a  brush,  some  hecto 
graph  ink,  colored  pencils  and  duplicato 
gelatin  film,  Sgt.  Sheridan  can  turn  ou 
25  to  35  colored  maps  from  one  maste 
copy. 

First  step  in  the  process  is  to  color  a  mas 
ter  map  with  indelible  transferrable  ma 
terial,  such  as  hectograph  ink  or  ditt< 
pencil.  He  then  transfers  the  impressioi 
from  the  master  map  to  a  damp  gelatii 
pad. 
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Irons  in  the  Fire 


THE  FASTEST-FIRING  AUTOMATIC  GUN 

'ver  mass-produced’  is  the  manufacturer’s  de- 
jjcription  of  a  cannon  for  jet  aircraft.  The 
nanufacturer,  Pontiac  Division  of  GMC,  says 
hat  the  rate  of  fire  of  the  ‘Gun,  Automatic, 
20mm,  M39”  is  “acknowledged  to  be  con- 
liderably  greater  than  the  firing  rate  of  the 
atest  caliber  .50  machine  gun,  which  fires 
200  rounds  per  minute.’  Designed  by  Army 
Ordnance,  the  gun  has  been  on  the  drafting 
wards  and  in  experimental  stages  for  more 
han  five  years.  In  appearance  the  gun  is 
ike  a  giant  revolver  without  a  handgrip.  Am- 
nunition  is  carried  into  the  firing  chamber 
n  a  revolving  cylinder.  It  is  fired  electrically 
tnd  is  gas-operated.  The  revolving  cylinder 
s  said  to  simplify  cooling  of  the  gun. 


k  NEW  and  efficient  tool  “layaway”  system 
r  which  tools  for  the  production  of  the  M48 
tedium  tank  are  “packaged”  and  stored  in  a 
ew  Corps  of  Engineers  warehouse  near  the 
ictorv  has  been  revealed  by  the  Army  and 
te  Ford  Motor  Co.  Photograph  shows  Ford 
ngineers  checking  storage  of  tank-producing 
tachinery  in  the  warehouse. 

VHILE  THE  HORROR  of  the  H-bomb  created 
ilk  of  the  even  more  horrible  cobalt  bomb, 
production  of  radioactive  cobalt  would  be 
lost  efficient  in  the  smaller  A-bombs,”  ac- 
trding  to  Science  News  Letter.  However, 
t  is  not  likely  that  a  cobalt  bomb  will  ever 
,e  test  fired,  unless  we  do  go  absolutelv  mad,” 
ie  magazine  said.  This  is  because  it  cannot 
e  aimed  and  “its  radioaction  would  be  wafted 
pon  every  breeze  and  last  for  generations.” 
he  magazine  says  that  “radioactive  cobalt 
otope  60  is  an  extremelv  useful  chemical 
lement  that  will  probably  do  more  good  than 
arm’’  as  a  source  of  “gamma  rays  useful  in 
eating  cancer,  irradiating  industrial  products, 

! .-raving  materials,  etc.” 
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ARMY  AVIATORS  are  to  receive  flight,  operational  and  maintenance 
familiarization  instruction  on  the  Cessna  XL-19B  aircraft  and  other  Cessna 
planes  at  the  Cessna  Wichita  plant  during  the  coming  year,  the  Cessna 
Company  recently  announced.  The  XL-19B  sometime  ago  established  an 
international  altitude  record  while  powered  by  a  Boeing  502-8  turbo-prop 
engine. 


THIS  IS  GREAT  BRITAIN’S  new  heavy  tank,  the  Conqueror,  now  in  lim¬ 
ited  production  and  destined  for  British  units  in  Germany.  Few  details 
are  known  but  it  has  been  officially  announced  that  it  is  heavier  in  weight 
and  bigger  gunned  than  any  existing  British  tank.  According  to  reports, 
electronic  controls  stabilize  the  gun  vertically  and  horizontally. 


IN  COOPERATION  with  industry  the  Corps  of  Engineers  has  produced 
attachments  which  are  interchangeable  among  the  three  most  common 
commercial  bulldozers  used  by  the  armed  forces.  The  cooperating  com¬ 
panies  are  Allis-Chalmers,  Caterpillar  and  International. 
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Formidable  Enemy 


A  SOLDIER  S  RECORD 

By  F/e/d  Marshal  Albert  Kesselring 

William  Morrow  &  Co.,  1954 

381  Pages;  Illustrated;  Maps;  Index;  $5.00 


Reviewed  by 

Maj.  Gen.  Aaron  Bradshaw 


This  is  the  intimate  story,  frankly  told, 
of  a  distinguished  German  soldier  who  kept 
his  sense  of  balance  during  many  critical 
years.  He  was  a  great  soldier  who  had  the 
character  and  integrity  to  be  great,  both  in 
victory  and  defeat. 

In  1936  Kesselring  was  made  Chief  of 
Staff  of  the  Luftwaffe.  But  he  later  had 
disagreements  with  Milch  (Secretary  of 
State  and  Deputy  to  Goering  in  the  Minis¬ 
try).  As  a  result,  he  asked  for  and  was 
given  a  field  command.  This  was  a  very 
important  step  in  Kesselring’s  career  as  it 
gave  him  an  opportunity  to  exercise  com¬ 
mand  and  also  placed  him  in  a  position 
where  he  was  immediately  available  to  take 
a  large  air  command  when  hostilities  com¬ 
menced. 

It  is  particularly  interesting  to  read  the 
Field  Marshal’s  comments  with  respect  to 
the  attitude  and  the  actions  of  the  Russians 
along  the  German-Russian  border  after  the 
Polish  campaign.  He  says  the  Russian 
fighters  fired  on  German  aircraft;  they 
showed  little  friendliness  even  to  the  point 
of  withholding  necessary  weather  reports. 
In  other  words,  the  Russians  have  a  “form,” 
and  they  run  true  to  form  at  all  times. 

The  Field  Marshal  pays  a  great  deal  of 
attention  to  an  explanation  of  the  bombing 
of  Rotterdam.  In  his  explanation,  a  failure 
of  certain  communications  at  important  mo¬ 
ments  is  brought  out.  All  in  all,  his  story  is 
convincing  and  if  you  accept  the  premise 
Kesselring  was  an  honorable  general,  you 
may  accept  his  statement  as  being  the  pic¬ 
ture  as  he  saw  it. 

The  Battle  of  Britain  is  not  given  much 
space  in  the  book.  It  was  a  failure  and  he 
discusses  the  various  facets  of  the  battle  to 
make  it  clear  that  there  were  reasons  for 
the  failure.  He  points  out  that  Goering 
initially  wanted  air  warfare  banned  by  in¬ 
ternational  law,  and  he  makes  the  argu¬ 
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The  Month’s  Books 


History  and  memoirs  (in  themselves  a  form  of  history )  fill  our  hook  review  cc 
umns  this  month.  Leading  off  with  the  memoirs  of  one  of  our  most  formidab 
opponents  in  Europe  in  World  War  II,  we  jump  to  Korea  five  years  later  with  Ca 


tain  Gugeler  s  surprisingly  frank  account  of  small-unit  actions  in  a  “ little  war,"  fc 


which  we  were,  as  usual,  unprepared.  General  Clark’s  From  the  Danube  to  the  Ya! 
bridges  both  space  and  time ,  from  Europe  to  Korea,  and  from  the  end  of  World  Wr 
II  to  the  truce  of  1953. 

The  Recapture  of  Guam  brings  us  back  to  the  Pacific  in  World  War  II,  to  a 
action  that  was  “the  beginning  of  the  end  of  the  Japanese  Asia  dream.” 

The  three  reviews  that  bring  up  the  rear  are  of  books  that  are  not  particular 
“ important  but  that  cover  fields  of  interest  that  literate  soldiers  have  always  four 
fascinating. 


ment  that  the  air  raids  on  open  cities  were 
first  flown  by  the  RAF. 

One  of  the  interesting  things  about  Kes¬ 
selring  is  that  he  apparently  thinks  in 
tenns  of  all  three  services,  Army,  Navy  and 
Air,  having  in  mind  the  importance  of  bal¬ 
anced  forces  and  coordinated  offensives 
—something  a  great  many  people  think 
about  but  not  many  practice. 

Throughout  the  story  of  the  various 
campaigns,  Kesselring  mentions  that  Hitler 
greatly  underrated  the  importance  of  the 
Mediterranean  Theater  possibilities;  in 
fact,  Kesselring  often  points  out  the  great 
importance  he  placed  on  that  area. 

The  author  stresses  the  great  importance 
of  the  capture  of  Malta  in  order  to  strangle 
the  Allied  line  of  communications  through 
the  Mediterranean.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  was  Rommel  and  OKW  backers  who 
felt  that  Egypt  was  the  target.  At  any  rate, 
Kesselring  did  put  an  air  attack  on  Malta 
which  he  says  was  completely  successful 
and  that  a  landing  could  have  been  made 
there  on  10  May,  and  it  was  a  grave  mis¬ 
take  not  to  have  made  such  a  landing.  In 
fact,  he  feels  that  Italy  should  have  taken 
Malta  at  the  outset  of  the  war.  At  the  time 
Kesselring  got  started  in  the  North  African 
campaign  in  early  1942,  Rommel  had  just 
had  some  success  and  wanted  to  go  on  to 
Cairo,  saying  he  could  make  it  in  ten  days. 


★  ★★★★★★★★★★★ 


LINES  FROM  A  NEW  BOOK 


I  am  always  happy  to  find  that 
soldiers  are  often  better  and  more 
sensitive  politicians  than  those  who 
feel  they  have  a  vocation  for  that 
profession.  It  is  ironical  to  record 
that  soldiers,  so  frequently  repudi¬ 
ated,  defamed  and  ridiculed  by  the 
whole  world,  in  times  of  real  need 
are  called  to  leading  positions  and 
overwhelmed  with  honors. 


Field  Marshal  Albert  Kesselring 
Kesselring:  A  Soldier’s  Record 


★  ★★★★★★★★★★★ 


So  Malta  was  shelved  in  favor  of  Cair 
Kesselring  feels  that  was  a  decisive  actio 
The  Field  Marshal’s  estimate  of 


situation  as  given  in  his  book  (regardle 
of  what  he  may  have  actually  estimated 
in  1942)  is  a  very  fine  bit  of  G-2  wori 
However,  Hitler  and  his  Wehrmacht  o 
eration  staff  (1)  never  gave  sufficient  iri 
portance  to  the  Mediterranean  Theate 
and  (2)  misjudged  the  objective  of  tl 
Allies’  invasion  (North  Africa).  Kesselrir 
makes  two  comments  that  are  interestin; 
he  says  Montgomery  “played  for  safety 
and  was  methodical;  he  also  says  Romm, 
should  have  been  removed  because  of  tl 
disharmony  that  existed  between  Romm 
and  the  Italians. 

Kesselring  states  his  strategic  objectb 
was  to  keep  Eisenhower’s  armies  separa( 
from  Montgomery’s.  His  problems  we, 
many  and  most  difficult  and  even  wif 
complete  cooperation  and  resources  1 
would  have  had  a  job  on  his  hands.  Bi, 
during  this  important  campaign  Kesselrir 
surprisingly  enough  complains  that  Ron 
mel  was  dispirited  and  his  heart  was  m 
in  the  job,  and  there  was  a  certain  pi 
headedness  on  the  part  of  both  Romm 
(who  was  opposite  Montgomery)  and  v 
Arnim  (who  held  the  front  against  Eise 
hower). 

Once  a  landing  was  made  at  Salem* 
Kesselring  gave  his  attention  to  his  wit 
drawal  up  the  boot  with  stands  at  the  bett 
topographical  lines.  At  the  same  time 
had  to  set  up  an  Italian  government,  and  <i 
it  finally  worked  out  Kesselring  feels 
would  have  been  simpler  to  have  fougl 
the  war  in  Italy  without  any  Italian  gov 
ernment. 

The  Field  Marshal  goes  into  some  deta 
in  discussing  the  battle  along  the  Cassin 
line  and  he  rightly  concludes  that  it  was 
German  success.  Considering  the  relativ 
forces  involved,  he  can  take  much  satisfa< 


tion  in  this  determined  fight  by  the  Ge 


mans. 


The  Field  Marshal  makes  a  good  cas 
for  fighting  the  battle  for  Italy.  His  prir 
cipal  point  is  that  with  the  battle  nc 
fought  as  it  was,  the  heart  of  German 
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would  have  been  seriously  threatened  by 
the  capture  of  the  Brenner  Pass  area. 

The  Field  Marshal’s  comments  on  the 
partisan  war  in  Italy  are  written  quite  feel¬ 
ingly.  He  refers  to  it  as  guerrilla  warfare 
and  to  indicate  more  clearly  its  implica¬ 
tions  he  states  that  their  strength  was  be¬ 
tween  200,000  and  300,000  men  toward 
the  end  of  the  war.  He  gives  a  very  good 
description  of  the  partisan  organization  and 
in  well-selected  words  describes  the  nature 
of  their  operations  including  the  profes¬ 
sionally  trained  reconnaissance  group  at 
one  extreme,  and  the  riffraff  of  murderers 
and  robbers  at  the  other  end. 

There  is  no  escaping  Kesselring’s  in¬ 
tention  to  place  part  of  the  blame  for  what 
he  calls  “a  violation  of  all  the  rules  of  law” 
on  the  Allied  high  command  and  on  the 
Italian  government  of  General  Badoglio. 

The  Field  Marshal  describes  in  some  de¬ 
tail  the  steps  he  took  and  had  to  take  as 
i  commander  of  a  force  from  the  theater 
bf  war  to  protect  his  men  from  this  guer¬ 
illa  warfare,  and  he  says,  “Unless  one 
wanted  to  commit  suicide,  he  had  to  reverse 
lis  natural  feelings.”  It  would  be  profitable 
o  military  men  of  countries  who  may  get 
nto  civilized  war  in  the  future  to  read  his 
chapter  on  this  very  distasteful  and  critical 
)art  of  his  service. 

1  The  transfer  of  Kesselring  to  Command- 
-r-in-Chief,  West,  came  rather  suddenly, 
laving  been  precipitated  by  the  fall  of 
femagen.  Kesselring’s  immediate  situation 
vas  55  German  divisions  in  various  states 
if  depletion  opposed  to  85  Allied  divi- 
ions.  The  Luftwaffe  in  the  west  was  not 
inder  his  immediate  command,  but  oper- 
ted  from  a  high  command  in  the  rear.  The 
nemv  was  not  only  superior  in  numbers 
nd  materiel  but  much  superior  in  the  air. 

OKW  must  have  been  in  desperate 
traits  because  all  the  additional  strength 
'hey  could  turn  over  to  Kesselring  was  one 
full  division!”  However,  Kesselring  did 
f.ot  expect  any  sudden  collapse.  He  ap- 
arently  was  dumbfounded  when  the 
Americans  crossed  the  Rhine  at  Oppen- 
eim,  as  he  had  warned  his  army  com- 
lander  of  the  possibility  of  that  attempt, 
his  crossing  left  the  way  to  Frankfurt 
pen  and  permitted  the  decisive  blow  at 
ischaffenberg,  27-28  March,  to  take  place, 
ollowing  that,  there  was  a  crossing  by  the 
rench  of  the  lower  Rhine.  With  the 
uhine  breached  in  the  north,  the  center 
ad  the  south,  the  story  from  then  on  is 
ae  of  constant  reverses.  During  his  at- 
■mpts  to  re-form  in  the  midst  of  such  re- 
arses,  Kesselring  even  gave  thought  to  a 
mnterattack  on  Patton’s  left  flank! 

When  it  came  time  to  surrender,  Kes- 
:lring’s  last  thoughts  were  for  his  troops. 

(e  thanked  them  and  asked  them  to  con- 
act  themselves  properly. 

It  is  difficult  in  this  short  review  to  try 
'  describe  Kesselring’s  feelings  at  the  final 
oments  of  surrender;  a  most  difficult  time 
•r  his  human  emotions. 

!  The  charges  on  which  Kesselring  was 
ied,  the  new  rules  of  international  law 
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that  were  applied  ex  post  facto,  the  lack  of 
attention  to  the  accused’s  rights  or  the  sen¬ 
tence  itself  can  give  little  satisfaction  to 
anyone  connected  therewith.  It  is  a  matter 
that  might  well  be  made  a  study  for  joint 
understanding  by  statesmen  and  defense 
officials,  for  in  the  future  if  the  men  in 
arms  are  to  be  held  responsible  to  the  new 
rules  followed  in  the  courts  of  Niirnberg 
and  some  of  the  other  postwar  trials,  there 
is  only  one  place  for  the  American  soldier 
to  be,  and  that  is  on  the  winning  side. 
Particularly  important  is  the  new  rule  un¬ 
der  which  a  soldier  must  be  responsible  for 
the  political  orders  of  his  government  and 
must  decide  when  to  follow  them  and 
when  to  oppose  them!  In  other  words, 
when  does  he  disobey  an  order  given  by  his 
government,  and  when  does  he  carry  it  out? 
Kesselring’s  discussion  of  this  whole  subject 
of  the  trials  and  the  legal  status  of  an  officer 
is  very  well  done.  Or  perhaps  all  the  above 
may  be  pure  theory,  since  the  Communists 
follow  no  civilized  rules  of  war  or  court 
trials. 

It  might  be  well  to  close  this  review  with 
an  extract  from  his  closing  pages,  a  state¬ 
ment  in  regard  to  himself  wherein  he  walks 
out  at  the  end  of  the  book  with  his  head 
held  high  and  a  philosophical  attitude  to¬ 
wards  life.  “The  condemnation  by  Phari¬ 
sees  cannot  touch  a  man  who  has  or  has 
had  some  self-respect.  My  life  has  been 
rich  because  it  was  filled  with  work  and 
cares  and  responsibilities.  It  was  not  my 
doing  that  it  had  to  end  in  suffering,  but 
if  in  this  situation  I  can  and  may  still  be 
something  to  my  comrades,  if  men  of  stand¬ 
ing  are  still  glad  to  have  a  talk  with  me, 
this  is  a  great  grace.” 

Hard  Facts  of  History 

COMBAT  ACTIONS  IN  KOREA: 

Infantry,  Artillery,  Armor 
By  Cap/.  Russell  A.  Cugeler 
Combat  Forces  Press;  1954 
272  Pages;  Maps;  $5.00 

Reviewed  by 
Maj.  Gen.  J.  C.  Fry 

Here  are  authentic  accounts  of  conflict 
that  should  be  read  by  every  professional 
officer  and  soldier,  for  purely  career  educa¬ 
tional  purposes.  The  book  is,  in  addition, 
a  wonderful  account  of  Korean  battle  ac¬ 
tion  that  the  average  citizen  might  well 
read  to  learn  what  takes  place  when  ground 
forces  clash.  One  who  knows  war  can  rec¬ 
ognize  complete  authenticity.  Here  is  stark 
truth,  from  the  degrading  pattern  of  abject 
cowardice  to  the  superb  level  of  valor 
where  men  give  their  lives  proudly  and 
gallantly  for  God  and  Country. 

Within  these  pages  can  be  found  the 
basis  for  appreciation  of  our  soldiers’  per¬ 
formance  under  varying  conditions  of  com¬ 
bat,  and  of  the  need  to  follow  sound  mili¬ 
tary  procedures. 

Too  frequently  we  find  evidences  in  ac¬ 
counts  such  as  this  of  an  inclination  to  dis¬ 
card  sound  principles  of  war  and  apply 
untested  measures.  Soldiers  violate  doc¬ 
trines  that  have  been  pieced  together  as  a 


result  of  centuries  of  combat,  and  payment 
is  made  in  blood. 

In  the  opening  pages  we  find  units  en¬ 
gaged  in  serious  field  operations  with  a 
formidable  enemy  while  under  the  impres¬ 
sion  they  have  a  minor,  unimportant,  police 
action  to  deal  with.  These  men  and  many 
of  their  officers  have  obviously  grown  soft 
under  occupation  days  in  Japan.  They  are 
not  conditioned  for  war,  either  mentally  or 
physically,  and  their  losses  are  proof  posi¬ 
tive  of  the  need  to  remain  eternally  vigilant 
and  combat-ready. 

Senior  generals  and  lowly  privates  alike 
could  learn  much  from  a  study  of  these 
initial  paragraphs. 

Consider  the  conduct  of  Captain  Os¬ 
born’s  Company  A.  It  is  understandable 
that  it  was  difficult  for  all  ranks  to  realize 
that  they  were  engaged  in  a  desperate  war, 
because  information  to  that  effect  had  not 
reached  them  with  proper  emphasis  from 
command  levels  above.  However,  the  rout 
of  the  organization  which  panicked  and 
ran  a  mile  to  Pyongtaek  can’t  be  explained 
so  easily.  These  men  lacked  discipline,  and 
the  chain  of  command  leadership  wasn't 
strong  enough  to  cause  them  to  wait  for 
instructions  from  their  leaders.  Outwardly, 
the  picture  is  one  of  fear  and  confusion, 
but  basically  the  problem  has  additional 
deep  roots.  Twelve  men  of  a  platoon  con¬ 
sisting  of  thirty-one  men  had  dirty,  broken, 
or  improperly  assembled  weapons.  Thirty 
per  cent  of  the  organization  was  lost  for 
lack  of  proper  battle  indoctrination,  strong 
leadership  control,  and  because  basic  meth¬ 
ods  of  communication  and  security  were 
neglected. 

The  readers  of  this  book  should  ponder 
the  cost  in  human  life.  Some  of  the  men 
who  died  in  the  early  days  of  the  conflict 
are  dead  because  of  indirect  pressures  to 
educate  and  entertain  soldiers  of  our  occu¬ 
pation  forces  rather  than  to  train  them  for 
their  basic  mission.  Between  the  lines,  one 
can  detect  the  fact  that  officers  have  catered 
to  whims  of  their  men  beyond  the  best  in¬ 
terests  of  their  units.  The  primary  mission 
of  the  ground  soldier  is  to  be  able  to  kill  an 
adversary.  This  requires  mental  and  physi¬ 
cal  hardening  and  units  that  have  learned 
through  hard  repetitive  training  how  to 
mesh  fire  power,  unit  coordination,  com¬ 
munication  and  control.  The  commander 
who  requires  high  standards  of  readiness 
for  combat  will  never  have  cause  to  spend 
a  sleepless  night  because  his  failures  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  death  of  young  soldiers. 

Beyond  the  pattern  of  individual  per¬ 
formance  on  the  battlefield,  the  book  con¬ 
tains  factual  descriptions  of  combat  pro¬ 
cedures  that  succeeded  and  of  some  that 
failed.  Not  least  in  importance  are  the 
activities  of  Air  Force,  liaison  planes,  and 
helicopters.  A  liaison  plane  does  a  superb 
job  of  locating  the  enemy  and  thus  makes 
a  great  contribution  to  the  success  of  one 
phase  of  an  operation.  Another  example 
includes  the  dropping  of  food  and  ammu¬ 
nition  which  fail  to  reach  friendly  hands. 
A  third  example  includes  a  napalm  air  at- 
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tack  on  friendly  troops,  where  American 
soldiers  are  killed  by  our  own  Air  Force. 
And  a  helicopter  is  employed  to  land  a 
corps  commander  at  an  advanced  battalion 
headquarters.  Reflection  on  how  air  and 
ground  efforts  were  coordinated  might  well 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that  our  ground 
forces  need  their  own  air  support. 

And  for  senior  officers  and  those  that 
seek  such  responsibilities,  there  is  also  the 
lesson  of  evaluation  of  information.  A  corps 
commander  lands  at  an  advanced  battalion 
CP  and  lightly  advises  the  unit  not  to  be 
stopped  by  a  bunch  of  laundrymen.  Ob¬ 
jective  evaluation  of  information  at  that 
time  might  well  have  indicated  greater  de¬ 
liberation  and  less  optimism. 

Examples  flit  across  the  pages  that  the 
man  who  aspires  to  battle  leadership  may 
well  study  to  advantage.  A  young  officer 
who  is  physically  tired,  mentally  jaded,  and 
with  heavy  heart  over  the  responsibility  for 
his  men,  is  decorated  with  a  Silver  Star 
when  he  is  in  desperate  need  of  counsel 
and  assistance.  When  his  senior  departs, 
the  decoration  is  thrown  at  a  snow  bank. 
And  one  can  feel  that  only  strong  ties  of 
discipline,  courage,  and  character  kept  this 
young  officer  from  weeping.  Decorations 
have  their  place,  but  in  the  heat  of  battle, 
life  is  precious,  courage  is  commonplace, 
and  sound  professional  judgment  and  coun¬ 
sel  are  beyond  value.  The  senior  has  the 
burden  of  justifying  the  faith  of  juniors. 

The  endless  lessons  of  the  book  include 
confirmation  of  our  principles  of  war,  our 
training  documents,  and  battle  procedures 
as  spelled  out  in  our  field  manuals.  In 
every  war,  there  are  lessons  to  be  learned, 
but  our  training  literature  shouldn’t  be  re¬ 
written  merely  because  an  impractical  plan 
succeeded.  The  discussion  of  the  Outpost 
Eerie  operation  is  an  example.  Elere  is  a 
piece  of  ground  that  would  have  made  a 
logical  outpost  for  the  enemy,  but  was  an 
impractical  position  for  United  Nations 
troops.  The  mission  of  an  outpost  as  spelled 
out  in  Field  Manual  7-10  is  correct,  and 
such  positions  can  be  found  without  isolat¬ 
ing  units  to  a  degree  where  they  are  at  the 
mercy  of  the  enemy.  The  outpost  served 
no  useful  purpose.  The  same  results  could 
have  been  achieved  at  far  less  cost  by  ag¬ 
gressive  patrol  action.  The  lesson  here  is 
to  avoid  wasting  life  through  ill-considered, 
costly  tactical  decisions. 

Without  Victory 

FROM  THE  DANUBE  TO  THE  YALU 
By  Mark  Clark 
Harper  &  Brothers,  1954 
396  Pages;  Illustrated;  Index;  $5.00 

Rex'iewed  by 
John  1 1.  Thompson 

There  have  been  times  in  the  military 
history  of  the  United  States  when  com¬ 
mand  meant  frustration  for  the  commander, 
but  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  any  exam¬ 
ple  to  compare  with  the  Far  East  command 
during  the  Korean  war.  To  Gen.  Mark 
Wayne  Clark  that  war  was  the  war  nobody 


wanted  to  win.  His  predecessors,  Generals 
MacArthur  and  Ridgway,  had  had  the  same 
frustration,  but  it  also  fell  to  Clark’s  lot  to 
become  the  first  army  commander  in  our 
history  to  sign  an  armistice  without  victory 
when  he  placed  his  signature  on  the  docu¬ 
ment  executed  at  Panmunjom. 

Now  retired  to  the  presidency  of  The 
Citadel  after  forty  years  as  a  professional 
soldier,  General  Clark  has  told  the  story  of 
“Operation  Frustration”  during  the  thirteen 
months  he  held  the  Far  East  Command. 
Like  his  Calculated  Risk,  the  memoirs  of 
commanding  the  Fifth  Army  and  15  th 
Army  Group  in  Italy  in  World  War  II, 
From  the  Danube  to  the  Yalu  is  pithy  and 
pungent.  It  picks  up  where  he  left  off  in 
Memoir  No.  One— hammering  at  the  Rus¬ 
sians  across  the  Vienna  conference  table  on 
the  Danube  in  Austria  in  1945-47  when 
he  was  supreme  American  commander— 
and  tells  the  tale  of  Korea,  as  he  saw  it 
from  the  viewpoint  of  a  military  com¬ 
mander  representing  this  country  and  the 
United  Nations,  and  the  viewpoint  -of  a 
soldier-diplomat  dealing  with  the  unpre¬ 
dictable  Syngman  Rhee,  President  of  the 
Republic  of  Korea,  the  Japanese,  the  mili¬ 
tant  Red  Chinese  and  North  Koreans,  and 
our  British  allies.  It  certainly  wasn’t  a  dull 
life. 

Outspoken  even  to  the  point  of  blunt¬ 
ness,  Clark  makes  a  number  of  points  cer¬ 
tain  to  keep  the  military  and  political  hot- 
stove  leagues  buzzing  for  a  long  while.  At 
no  time  after  he  assumed  command  six 
months  after  the  war  was  deadlocked  in 
stalemate  and  the  Chinese  had  built  a  deep 
belt  of  mountain  fortifications,  states  the 
general,  was  victory  possible  “unless.”  The 
“unless”  meant  accepting  totally  unaccept¬ 
able  casualties  in  a  drive  to  the  Yalu,  or  a 
tremendous  build-up  of  more  divisions,  sea 
and  air  power  and  no  restrictions  on  bomb¬ 
ing  China.  Washington  was  not  prepared 
to  execute  either  plan. 

But  there  had  been  a  time  for  decision, 
a  time  for  victory.  To  Clark  this  was  in 
1950  when  the  Red  Chinese-  hurled  their 
legions  into  the  fray,  after  the  North  Ko¬ 
rean  army  had  been  squashed.  Had  he 
been  the  commander  then,  Clark  asserted, 
he  would  have  “screamed  to  the  high  heav¬ 
ens”  for  authority  to  bomb  Chinese  air¬ 
fields,  bases  and  every  installation  from 
which  the  Chinese  derived  their  source  of 
strength  and  power.  It  was  inconceivable 
to  him— and  he  thinks  it  must  have  been  to 
MacArthur— that  this  nation  would  counte¬ 
nance  a  situation  in  which  “Chinese  sol¬ 
diers  killed  American  youths  in  organized 
formal  warfare  and  yet  we  would  not  fail 
to  use  the  power  at  our  command  to  pro¬ 
tect  those  Americans.”  If  we  had  shown 
determination  then,  Clark  maintains,  the 
chance  of  Soviet  intervention  and  a  third 
world  war  would  have  been  far  less  than 
Washington  feared. 

As  commander,  Clark  made  a  number 
of  recommendations.  They  included  a 
rapid  build-up  of  the  ROK  army— which 
did  not  come  about  until  it  became  a  cam¬ 


paign  issue  of  the  Presidential  electio 
—and  the  use  of  Nationalist  Chinese  div 
sions  in  Korea.  The  latter  idea  died  in 
pigeonhole.  His  staff  also  prepared  plan 
for  an  offensive  to  win  the  war  and  a 
estimate  of  what  this  would  entail,  bu 
when  General  Eisenhower— the  Presiden 
elect— visited  Korea,  Clark  was  never  aske- 
for  any  such  estimate  by  his  old  bos; 
Washington  wanted  an  armistice  wit] 
honor. 

Clark  was  also  unwilling  to  approve  an 
of  the  proposals  for  attacks,  made  by  th 
former  Eighth  Army  commander,  Ger 
James  Van  Fleet,  believing  the  casualtie 
were  not  worth  any  limited  gains,  unley 
ultimate  victory  were  the  goal.  He  mad: 
one  exception,  the  action  at  Snipers  Ridg 
and  Triangle  Hill  which  started  14  Oct( 
ber  1952.  In  place  of  the  pre-battle  est 
mate  of  200  casualties,  the  comman 
sustained  more  than  8,000,  mostly  Korear 

Nor  did  he  think  much  of  the  Unite 
Nations  contribution  to  combat.  Gallar 
and  able  though  the  UN.  troops  were,  say 
Clark,  the  total  number  of  men  was  shamt 
fully  “piddling.”  In  his  relations  wit. 
President  Rhee,  Clark  admired  the  dought 
patriot,  but  waxed  caustic  over  Rhee 
intransigence,  his  efforts  to  break  up  th 
negotiated  armistice,  an  action  which  co;, 
the  UN  command  900  casualties  a  da 
when  the  truce  had  almost  been  settled.  . 

Outside  the  main  elements  of  over-a 
strategical  conceptions  with  which  the  booj 
is  largely  concerned,  Clark  also  speaks  t, 
the  point  about  other  events:  the  fak 
landing  at  Wonsan  which  scared  th, 
enemy  command,  the  unique  evacuation  c 
thousands  of  friendly  guerrillas  from  by 
hind  the  Chinese  lines,  the  use  of  Russia, 
pilots  in  the  Chinese  air  force,  the  muc, 
greater  strength  of  the  Chinese  army  as 
result  of  its  battle  training  at  our  expense 
the  time  the  Japanese  tapped  his  telephone 
the  failure  of  air  power  because  of  Wash 
ington-imposed  restrictions,  and  the  Re. 
brain-washing  technique  imposed  on  pri: 
oners  and  against  which  American  soldier 
must  now  be  trained. 

He  has  a  formula,  too,  for  our  foreig 
policy  in  Korea.  Pull  out.  Get  the  Arm| 
out  now,  and  never  again  commit  it  to  bat 
tie  on  a  peninsula  in  a  war  it  isn’t  allowe 
to  win.  Then  announce  in  unmistakabl 
language  that  any  violation  of  ROK  terr 
tory  will  immediately  result  in  our  unlin, 
ited  use  of  air  power,  including  our  atomi 
bombs.  This  policy  has  the  virtue,  at  least 
of  simplicity.  It  is  the  expected  one  offere> 
by  a  general  whose  experience  convince, 
him  that  world  communism  understand 
only  one  thing:  force. 

THE  RECAPTURE  OF  GUAM 
By  Major  O.  R.  Lodge,  USMC 
U.S.  Government  Printing  Offic 
214  Pages;  Index;  Maps:  $4.2 

Reviewed  by 

Brig.  Gen,  Edwin  H.  Randle 

The  recapture  of  Guam  was  the  “I  shal 
return”  of  the  United  States  Marine  Corps 
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But  it  was  much  more  than  a  point  of 
honor.  It  was  the  beginning  of  the  end  of 
:he  Japanese  Asia  dream.  Admiral  King 
lad  advocated  a  drive  in  the  Central  Pa- 
;ific  with  the  Marianas  as  a  key  objective, 
nit  it  was  General  Arnold’s  support  which 
n  the  end  brought  it  about.  He  pointed 
nit  that  B-29  bases  in  the  Marianas,  as 
.onipared  with  China,  would  simplify  sup¬ 
ply  and  save  1,200  miles  oa  the  round-trip 
light  to  Japan. 

While  the  fight  for  Saipan  was  in  prog- 
ess,  intelligence  studies  indicated  more 
apanese  troops  on  Guam  than  hitherto  cal- 
ulated.  The  operation  was  therefore  post- 
>oned  until  the  77th  Infantry  Division 
Army)  could  be  brought  up  from  Hawaii. 
)ne  combat  team,  the  305th,  was  rushed 
o  Eniwetok  and  attached  to  the  1st  Pro- 
isional  Brigade  (Marine).  The  remainder 
f  the  77th  arrived  a  few  days  later.  The 
■tew  date  for  the  assault  was  set  at  21  July 
944, 

The  basic  plan  of  III  Amphibious 
Corps  (Marine)  was  simple:  (1)  capture  a 
eachhead  which  would  pinch  off  Orote 
’eninsula  by  landings  north  and  south  of 
(2)  capture  the  peninsula  and  its  air- 
eld;  (3)  push  across  and  cut  the  island  in 
alf;  (4)  drive  north  and  exterminate  the 
nemy.  The  belief  that  the  enemy  would 
ill  back  to  the  north  turned  out  to  be 
orrect. 

South  of  Orote  Peninsula  the  plan 
ailed  for  the  1st  Brigade  to  swing  left  and 
lose  it  off  before  the  high  ground  2,500 
ards  east  of  the  beaches  was  captured.  At 
niwetok  it  was  suggested  to  General 
hepherd,  the  brigade  commander,  that 
ne  would  not  dare  turn  a  flank  to  high 
round  occupied  by  German  troops.  “I 
now,”  he  said.  “But  with  these  bastards 
ju  can  take  chances.”  And  he  was  right, 

;  it  turned  out.  But  students  of  tactics 
lould  recognize  this  as  an  exception;  that 
opping  short  of  high  ground  held  by  the 
lemy,  or  turning  a  flank  to  it,  is  not  al- 
ays  to  be  recommended.  At  Okinawa  the 
panese  made  better  use  of  hills  and 
carpments. 

The  Japanese  were  well  supplied  with 
>ht  artillery  on  Guam.  Had  they  massed 
>  fires  they  could  have  made  the  landings 
id  the  recapture  of  the  island  much  more 
fficult  and  costly.  The  artillery  was  en- 
l-ely  dispersed  as  single  accompanying 
ms  and  had  little  effect. 

The  recapture  went  as  planned  in  spite 
all  efforts  of  the  Japanese,  rough  terrain 
nuch  of  it  jungle)  and  an  almost  total 
■sence  of  roads.  At  one  time  two  divi- 
>ns  were  supplied  over  a  single  narrow 
ad.  A  fine  cooperative  spirit  within  both 
fits  insured  the  success  of  this  unique 
aring  of  a  main  supply  route. 

Relations  between  the  Marines  and  the 
th  Infantry  Division  were  excellent 
roughout  the  operation.  When  the  305th 
'imbat  Team  was  ordered  ashore  the  first 
•  ?ht,  the  Marine  command  was  somewhat 
i  s  than  generous  in  furnishing  them  no 
i/Ts  to  negotiate  the  reefs.  But  the  77th 
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Among  the  books  received  this  month  is  one  that  is  likely  to  appeal  to  large 
numbers  of  our  readers  if  past  reading  tastes  are  a  guide:  Inside  Lincoln’s  Cabi- 
wet.  The  Civil  War  Diaries  of  Salmon  P.  Chase  ($6.50).  Lincoln’s  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  kept  an  intimate  and  detailed  diary  which  David  Donald  of 
Columbia  University  has  edited  with  consummate  skill.  In  addition  to  the 
fascinating  descriptions  of  Cabinet  meetings,  the  preparation  and  discussion  of 
the  Emancipation  Proclamation  and  the  character  sketches  of  important  military 
and  political  leaders  of  the  era,  there  are  completely  frank  accounts  of  Northern 
politics  during  the  Civil  War  period.  Lincoln  considered  Chase  to  be  one  of 
the  best  public  servants  he  knew  and  certainly  this  insight  into  the  man,  which 
is  available  for  the  first  time,  adds  greatly  to  his  stature. 

Another  Lincoln  book  that  came  out  this  month  is  The  Assassination  of  President 
Lincoln  and  the  Trial  of  the  Conspirators  ($7.50).  This  is  a  facsimile  edition, 
reproduced  photographically,  of  the  original  testimony  taken  down  in  the  court¬ 
room  by  Benn  Pitman  during  the  trial  held  in  May  and  June,  1865. 

For  our  travelogue  this  month,  we  should  mention  two  books.  The  first  of  these 
should  be  of  great  interest  to  all  who  have  served  or  are  about  to  pull  a  tour 
of  duty  in  the  European  Theater.  It’s  called  Europe:  A  journey  With  Pictures 
($7.50).  Here  we  have  a  romantic  tour  of  western  Europe  in  text  and  pictures. 
There  are  over  270  pictures;  the  photography  and  reproduction  are  superb.  This 
is  not  primarily  a  tourist  guide  but  would  serve  more  usefully  as  a  treasured 
album  of  lovely  villages,  towns  and  cities;  fabulous  buildings  and  art  treasures; 
and  breathtaking  scenery.  It  is  a  beautiful  book. 

Our  other  travel  book  takes  us  to  the  incredibly  wild  regions  of  the  Northern 
Territory  of  Australia.  Alan  Moorehead  has  lent  his  unusual  talents  to  this 
description  of  Rum  Jungle  ($3.50).  Moorehead  was  born  in  Australia  and  this 
is  an  account  of  his  rediscovery  of  this  wilderness  country  still  inhabited  by  the 
aborigine  and  the  koala  bear.  Here  is  a  completely  fascinating  book  that  sneaks 
up  on  you  and  you  find  yourself  still  engrossed  long  after  the  light  should  have 
been  turned  off. 

For  the  home  handyman  there  are  two  new  books  of  interest.  The  first,  How 
to  Lise  Portable  Power  Tools  ($2.95),  reflects  the  tremendous  growth  in  sales 
of  these  tools  to  home  owners.  In  picture  and  text,  Maurice  Reid  gives  a  full 
course  in  the  proper  use  of  power-driven  drills,  saws,  sanders,  planers,  routers 
and  shapers.  He  includes  chapters  on  safety  and  tool  maintenance  as  well  as 
useful  appendices  on  the  characteristics  of  common  woods,  board  measure  chart, 
the  decimal  equivalents  of  wire,  letter  and  fractional-size  drills,  drill  and  bit 
sizes,  an  abrasive  chart  for  sanders,  and  recommended  extension  cord  sizes  for 
use  with  portable  equipment.  The  second  book  in  this  field  is  a  paper-backed 
Home  Repairs  and  Improvements  ($1.50).  As  the  title  indicates,  this  book 
is  a  how-to-do-it  concerned  with  repair  and  redecoration  of  the  home,  refinish¬ 
ing  furniture,  and  the  use  of  wood,  plaster,  brick  and  concrete  in  these  operations. 

Graduates  of  the  USMA  will  be  interested  in  a  new  book  called  The  Block 
Knights  of  West  Point  ($10.00).  Here  in  yearbook  format  is  the  complete 
history  of  the  exploits  of  the  brave  old  Army  football  teams  since  1890.  Many 
team  and  individual  pictures  combined  with  short  summaries  of  key  games 
make  this  about  as  complete  a  record  as  is  apt  to  be  put  together. 

Our  own  Combat  Forces  Press  will  be  making  two  notable  contributions  to  the 
field  of  military  literature  this  month.  If  you  read  last  month’s  Journal  carefully 
you  saw  a  chapter  from  one  of  these  books:  Combat  Actions  in  Korea  ($5.00). 
This  book  was  written  by  Capt.  Russell  Gugeler  of  the  Office  of  the  Chief  of 
Military  Elistory.  It  is  filled  with  detailed  accounts  of  small-unit  combat  actions 
and  we  think  it’s  a  highly  interesting  and  very  valuable  book  for  all  soldiers. 

The  second  book  which  will  roll  from  our  presses  this  month  is  The  Battle  His¬ 
tory  of  the  1st  Armored  Division  ($6.50).  This  history  of  “Old  Ironsides”  in 
World  War  II  has  been  years  in  preparation  and  the  time  has  been  well  spent. 
As  the  publishers  of  the  great  majority  of  World  War  II  division  and  unit  his¬ 
tories  we  have  a  good  yardstick  for  comparison.  This  book  will  rank  with  the 
best  of  them.  —RFC 
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was  determined  to  pull  its  weight  in  this, 
its  first  operation,  and  did.  During  the 
fighting  the  soldiers  were  pleased  to  be 
called,  with  some  affection  and  admiration, 
“the  77th  Marines.” 

While  the  enemy  on  Guam  was  out¬ 
numbered,  outgunned  and  outclassed,  his 
determination  to  die  fighting  for  his  Em¬ 
peror,  as  always,  made  for  a  rugged  and 
desperate  fight.  Major  Lodge  has  had  ac¬ 
cess  to  Japanese  documents  and  interviews, 
all  of  which  lend  much  interest  and  give  a 
clearer  picture  of  the  enemy’s  plans,  hopes, 
and  circumstances. 

The  first  chapter  gives  a  concise  back¬ 
ground  of  the  island  and  its  seizure  by  the 
Japanese  in  1941.  Succeeding  chapters  de¬ 
tail  the  decision  to  return,  planning  and 
preparation,  the  landings  and  drive  to  the 
beachheads,  as  well  as  the  deadly  fight  for 
Orote  Peninsula.  Chapter  V  is  devoted  to 
supporting  elements:  naval  gunfire,  air, 
artillery,  engineer,  shore-party,  medical,  and 
even  war  dogs.  The  last  two  chapters  care¬ 
fully  describe  the  sustained  fight  to  the 
north  to  exterminate  the  enemy  and  clear 
the  island  of  all  resistance.  A  great  deal  of 
information  of  value  to  the  historian,  and  to 
participants,  is  contained  in  the  appendices. 

Major  Lodge  and  the  Historical  Branch 
of  the  Marine  Corps  have  prepared  an  ex¬ 
cellent  account  of  the  entire  Guam  opera¬ 
tion.  The  volume  is  profusely  illustrated 
and  strikingly  bound.  The  twenty  large 
color  maps  in  the  back  are  excellent.  As  a 
tactical  study  of  an  amphibious  landing 
followed  by  a  sustained  attack  it  is  well 
worth  the  time  of  any  serious  military  stu¬ 
dent. 

Moment  of  Truth 

THE  BOOK  OF  FAMOUS  ESCAPES 
By  Eric  Williams 
W.  W.  Norton  &  Co.,  1954 
453  Pages;  $4.95 

Reviewed  by 

Richard  G.  McCloskey 

To  no  one  does  the  grass  in  the  other 
pasture  look  greener  than  to  a  prisoner.  A 
bee  line  to  the  other  pasture  seldom  runs 
over  two  hundred  feet.  The  problem  is  to 
cover  that  distance  without  being  seen  or 
heard.  The  stories  of  how  that  problem 
has  been  solved  are  among  the  most  fasci¬ 
nating  and  exciting  stories  ever  told.  Eric 
Williams,  whose  Wooden  Horse  is  one  of 
the  most  fabulous  of  escape  stories,  has 
gathered  eighteen  first-hand  accounts  of 
flight  from  captivity. 

This  book  is  no  mere  anthology,  though, 
no  cut-and-paste  job.  Each  escaper  has 
during  his  struggle  what  the  bullfighter 
calls  the  moment  of  truth.  It  is  the  moment 
when  one  says  to  oneself,  “This  is  me,  this 
is  it.”  In  that  moment  of  truth  the  escaper 
“knows  that  he  is  alone,  and  that  his  self- 
respect,  his  reputation  and  his  life  depend 
on  the  coolness  and  skill  that  he  can  com¬ 
mand  in  the  next  few  seconds.”  Williams 
has  chosen  that  portion  of  each  escape  story 
that  recounts  the  moment  of  truth.  That  is 
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the  thread  that  holds  these  diverse  narra¬ 
tives  together.  In  addition,  Williams  has 
provided  an  introduction  containing  an  ex¬ 
pert  analysis  of  the  psychology  and  tactics 
of  escape,  and  a  commentary  to  each  narra¬ 
tive  that  sets  the  stage  for  the  moment  of 
truth. 

With  the  exception  of  the  first  two  ac¬ 
counts,  John  Gerard’s  escape  from  the 
Tower  of  London  in  1597  and  Casanova’s 
scramble  across  the  rooftops  of  Venice  in 
1756,  the  accounts  are  all  of  military  break¬ 
outs.  Williams  provides  three  from  the 
Napoleonic  wars  (two  English  and  one 
French);  one  of  a  Yankee  lieutenant’s 
escape  from  the  “Hotel  de  Libby”  during 
the  Civil  War;  two  from  the  Boer  War; 
three  from  World  War  I  (one  each  out  of 
Germany,  Libya,  and  Turkey);  and  seven 
during  World  War  II.  Of  these  seven, 
one  tells  of  an  American  escape  from  Italy, 
and  the  others  of  Englishmen  escaping 
from  Germany,  Grece,  Poland,  Malaya, 
and  Italy. 

So  much  for  the  statistics.  The  narra¬ 
tives  themselves  are  rich  in  the  humor  and 
fortitude  of  great  adventure,  and  peopled 
with  frightened  heroes— malcontents  who 
pitted  themselves  against  fantastic  odds. 
It’s  a  humdinger  of  a  book. 

Subtle  Deceit 

THE  MAN  WHO  NEVER  WAS 
By  Ewen  Montagu 
J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.,  1954 
160  Pages;  Illustrated;  $2.75 

Reviewed  by 
Orville  C.  Shirey 

Publication  of  this  book  was  made  pos¬ 
sible  largely  by  chance— and  a  fortunate 
chance  it  was  for  the  military  student  and 
lay  reader  alike.  The  Man  Who  Never 
Was  is  the  story  of  the  ruse  that  convinced 
the  German  high  command  that  Sicily 
would  not  be  the  next  operation  after 
North  Africa,  that  the  Allied  armies  then 
in  North  Africa  were  going  to  split  to  in¬ 
vade  Sardinia  and  Greece.  The  author  is 
the  man  who  conceived  the  deception  and 
supervised  its  execution. 

The  “man”  in  the  title  is  a  corpse  whose 
identity  we  shall  never  learn.  This  body 
is  provided  with  the  identity  of  a  fictitious 
Major  William  Martin  of  the  Royal  Ma¬ 
rines,  down  to  the  last  detail  of  his  per¬ 
sonal  life.  He  is  also  provided  with  a 
briefcase  containing  “background”  letters 
of  the  sort  high  officers  occasionally  write 
to  each  other  out  of  channels,  one  of  them 
most  indiscreet.  He  is  carrying  these  let¬ 
ters  to  the  addressee  incidental  to  another 
mission.  He  is  also  provided  with  a  Mae 
West  to  indicate  that  he  has  died  in  an 
air  crash  off  the  Spanish  coast.  The  body 
is  then  taken  by  submarine  to  a  point  off 
that  coast  where  it  is  as  certain  as  wind  and 
tide  can  make  it  that  it  will  be  found,  and 
cast  adrift  there. 

As  intended,  the  letters  are  well  studied 
by  the  German  intelligence  service  through 
the  courtesy  of  their  “neutral”  Spanish  con¬ 


tacts  before  they  are  returned  to  Englan 
through  diplomatic  channels.  German  do< 
uments  captured  in  1945  and  reproduce 
in  this  book  show  beyond  any  doubt  th: 
the  ruse  was  a  complete  success— that  th 
German  intelligence  service,  the  high  con 
mand,  and  Hitler  himself  swallowed  th 
story  whole,  thereby  saving  many  Allie 
lives  in  the  course  of  the  Sicilian  operatior 

In  addition  -  to  being  one  of  the  mo: 
fascinating  yarns  to  come  out  of  Worl 
War  II,  this  book  has  a  very  practical  valu( 
Few  officers,  of  course,  will  ever  have  a 
opportunity  to  conceive  and  put  into  effei 
a  ruse  on  so  high  a  level.  But  the  boo 
shows  very  clearly  the  forethought,  th 
planning  and  the  painstaking  care  that  mu: 
go  into  an  operation  of  this  kind.  It  shoul 
also  be  a  clear  warning  to  the  inevitabl 
amateur  G-2s  of  our  own  and  other  armie 
including  those  who  make  up  stories  t. 
tell  if  they  should  be  taken  prisoner,  th: 
deceiving  the  enemy  is  a  difficult  scienc 
and  had  best  be  left  to  the  experts.  A  rus< 
even  at  a  very  low  level,  can  do  incalcul: 
ble  damage  if  it  backfires. 

“The  Great” 

CHARLEMAGNE:  The  Legend  and  the  Me 
By  Harold  Lamb 
Doubleday  &  Co.,  1954 
320  Pages;  Index;  $4.50 

Reviewed  by 

Col.  R.  Ernest  Dupuy 

Every  few  hundreds  of  years  there 
born  into  this  hodgepodge  world  of  ou 
an  individual  whose  stature,  by  the  time  ( 
his  exit— and  sometimes  even  before— h: 
loomed  so  high  above  his  contemporary 
that  popular  opinion,  history,  folklore  < 
what  have  you,  has  pinned  forever  to  h 
name  the  suffix  of  “Great.”  Pontiffs,  coi 
querors,  emperors,  kings— and  a  few  queen 
too— have  received  this  accolade,  froi 
Cyrus  down  to  Napoleon.  But  to  only  or 
of  this  distinguished  clan,  so  far  as  th 
reviewer  can  recall,  has  the  suffix  becon 
indissolubly  part  of  his  name. 

There  has  been  but  one  Charlemagne. 

His  impact  upon  the  Western  worl 
was,  as  Lamb  writes,  “.  .  .  like  the  flash  < 
a  lighthouse  beacon  through  the  murk  < 
Europe,  and  it  did  not  appear  again  unt 
the  crusades.” 

Out  of  that  Middle  Ages  murk,  and  d 
spite  the  paucity  of  authentic  records,  t! 
historians  have  given  us  a  pretty  fair  idt 
of  what  Charlemagne  accomplished,  R 
only  as  a  conqueror  but,  more  importan 
as  an  administrator  and  an  educator,  h 
was  the  catalyzing  agent  resolving  a  chaot 
jumble  of  races  and  tribes  into  the  comp 
nent  parts  of  the  Europe  of  today— fro: 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Elbe  and  Danube,  fro 
the  North  Sea  to  the  Mediterranean. 

Harold  Lamb  has  proven,  time  and  tin 
again,  an  ability  and  an  artistry  whic 
transport  the  reader  into  the  past,  presen 
ing  not  only  the  actors,  but  also  the  spii 
moving  them.  His  protagonists  are  i 
puppets;  they  live  and  move  and  thir 
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aeir  problems  out  before  the  reader’s  eyes; 
lat  is  his  spell. 

In  this  book  he  has  done  it  again.  He 
arries  us  along  with  the  gangling,  ignorant 
an  of  Pepin  and  grandson  of  Charles 
lartel,  from  the  first  awakening  of  his  in- 
uisitive  spirit  to  the  culmination,  when 
ope  Leo  III  placed  the  Imperial  crown 
pon  the  head  of  the  man  who  tried,  and 
most  succeeded,  in  making  a  dream  come 
ue— the  dream  of  a  Christian  world  liv- 
ig  in  peace. 

All  this  and  more  Mr.  Lamb  unfolds  in 
is  usual  entertaining  style.  Sugar-coated 
istory  it  is,  if  you  will,  but  nevertheless 
istory  and  romance  baked  to  a  turn  in  the 
shion  all  Lamb  fans  enjoy.  It’s  too  bad 
e  can’t  get  more  of  this  sort  of  history. 
And,  for  those  of  us  who  during  World 


War  II  trod  the  face  of  Europe,  there  is 
added  interest  in  recalling  that  where 
American  troops  went,  Charlemagne  had 
already  been.  Names  like  Aix,  Priam, 
Paderborn,  Fulda  and  Fritzlar;  Monte  Cas- 
sino,  Rome  and  Marseilles;  Thionville, 
Cologne,  Mainz  and  Worms,  all  take  on 
new  meaning. 

TRAITOROUS  HERO:  The  Life  and 
Fortunes  of  Benedict  Arnold 
By  William  M.  Wallace 
Harper  &  Brothers,  1954 
394  Pages;  Index;  $5.00 

Reviewed  by 
Orville  C.  Shirey 

Benedict  Arnold  remains  America’s  most 
notorious  traitor.  But  we  have  concentrated 


so  much  on  Arnold  the  traitor  that  we  have 
forgotten  his  military  accomplishments. 

Mr.  Wallace  has  given  us  a  sharply 
written,  soundly  researched  study  of  one  of 
the  most  fascinating  scoundrels  in  Ameri¬ 
can  history  and  has  done  much  to  resolve 
the  apparent  contradiction  between  Arnold 
the  hero  and  Arnold  the  traitor.  Interest¬ 
ingly  enough,  Arnold  is  an  extreme  exam¬ 
ple  of  the  officer  who  is  a  brilliant  battle 
leader  but  lacks  the  depth  of  character  and 
moral  toughness  to  withstand  the  boredom 
and  routine— and  often  the  discouragement 
—of  military  life  out  of  combat.  Mr.  Wal¬ 
lace  gives  no  possible  solution  to  the  prob¬ 
lem— and  there  may  very  well  be  no 
solution  to  it— but  Traitorous  Hero  pro¬ 
vides  endless  possibilities  for  speculation 
on  the  subject. 


A  Selected  Check  List  of  the  Month’s  Books 


This  run-down  of  some  of  the  books  received  for  review  during  the  month  preceding  our  deadlme 
is  to  give  our  readers  who  like  to  follow  current  literature  a  current  check  list  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant,  useful  and  potentially  popular  books.  Full  reviews  of  some  of  these  books  will  appear  in  this 
or  subsequent  issues.  Any  of  these  titles  may  be  purchased  through  the  Combat  Forces  Book  Serv¬ 
ice.  See  page  56  for  order  coupon  and  a  complete  listing  of  Selected  Books  for  Military  Readers. 


THE  ASSASSINATION  OF  PRESIDENT 
LINCOLN  AND  THE  TRIAL  OF  THE 
CONSPIRATORS.  Compiled  by  Benn  Pit¬ 
man,  with  an  introduction  by  Philip  Van 
Doren  Stern.  Funk  and  Wagnalls,  1954. 
422  Pages;  Illustrated;  $7.50.  A  facsimile 
edition  of  the  original  Pitman  report  of  the 
trial  which  has  been  out  of  print  for  nearly 
i  seven  ty-five  years. 

FROM  FLINTLOCK  TO  Ml.  By  Joseph 
f  W.  Shields,  Jr.  Coward-McCann,  Inc.,  1954. 
220  Pages;  Illustrated;  Index;  $7.50.  Text 
and  illustrations  of  the  development  of  the 
rifle  in  America. 

;  CHALLENGE  IN  EASTERN  EUROPE. 
Edited  by  C.  E.  Black.  Rutgers  University 
Press,  1954.  27 6  Pages;  Index;  $4.00.  Ex- 
[  pert  personal  knowledge  of  seven  Iron  Cur- 
S  tain  countries. 

!'  THE  CHISHOLM  TRAIL.  By  Wayne 
Gard.  The  University  of  Oklahoma  Press, 
1954.  296  Pages;  Illustrated;  Index;  $4.50. 
A  stirring  history  of  the  cattle  route  to 
Abilene. 

DECISION  IN  KOREA:  An  Authentic 
History  of  the  Korean  War.  By  Rutherford 
M.  Poats.  The  McBride  Company,  1954. 

}■  340  Pages;  Index;  $4.75.  One  of  the  first 

one-volume  histories  of  the  war  in  Korea, 

J  written  from  the  eyewitness  vantage  of  a 
ji  United  Press  correspondent.  The  author 
f  served  in  the  Infantry  during  World  War  II. 

[  EUROPE:  A  JOURNEY  WITH  PIC¬ 
TURES.  By  Anne  Fremantle  and  Bryan 
Holme.  The  Studio  Publications,  Inc.,  in 
association  with  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Co., 
1954.  248  Pages;  Illustrated;  Index;  $7.50. 
Heavily  illustrated;  a  combination  of  travel, 
history,  quotations,  unusual  sidelights  and 
fascinating  stories.  It  is  not  a  travel  book 
but  a  book  which  those  who  have  traveled 
in  Europe  would  be  proud  to  place  in  their 
libraries. 

THE  FINAL  SECRET  OF  PEARL  HAR¬ 
BOR.  By  Rear  Admiral  Robert  A.  Theo¬ 
bald,  USN,  ret.  The  Devin-Adair  Company, 
1954.  202  Pages;  $3.50. 


THE  STRUGGLE  FOR  INDOCHINA.  By 
Ellen  J.  Hammer.  Stanford  University  Press, 
1954.  370  Pages;  Index;  Maps;  $5.00.  An 
analytical  history  leading  to  the  present  situ¬ 
ation.  The  author’s  prescription  for  solution 
to  the  problem  is  Viet  Nam’s  independence 
and  a  non-Communistic  leadership. 

THE  HEART  OF  AFRICA.  By  Alexander 
Campbell.  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  Inc.,  1954. 
495  Pages;  Illustrated;  Index;  $5.00.  A  sur¬ 
vey  of  a  troublesome  continent  by  a  Life- 
Time  correspondent,  including  much  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  Mau  Maus. 

INSIDE  LINCOLN’S  CABINET:  The 
Civil  War  Diaries  of  Salmon  P.  Chase. 
Edited  by  David  Donald.  Longmans,  Green 
&  Co.,  Inc.,  1954.  342  Pages;  Index;  $6.50. 
The  collected  diaries  of  Lincoln’s  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  of  whom  the  war-time  Pres¬ 
ident  said  "Chase  is  about  one  and  one-half 
times  bigger  than  any  other  man  that  I 
ever  knew.” 

JOURNEY  WITHOUT  END.  By  Manes 
Sperber.  Doubleday  &  Company,  1954.  317 
Pages;  $3.75.  A  novel  about  the  guerrilla 
fighting  in  Yugoslavia  and  Poland  during 
World  War  II. 

LAUGHTER  IN  HELL.  By  Stephen  Marek. 
The  Caxton  Printers,  Ltd.,  1954.  256  Pages; 
Illustrated;  $5.00.  The  experiences  as  POWs 
of  the  Japanese  of  a  Navy  lieutenant  and 
a  Marine  sergeant.  Grim  but  with  charac¬ 
teristic  American  humor. 

PHYSICAL  METEOROLOGY.  By  John 
C.  Johnson.  The  Technology  Press  and  John 
Wiley  &  Sons,  1954.  393  Pages;  Illustrated; 
Index;  $7.50. 

THE  ROAD  TO  SECRETARIAL  SUC¬ 
CESS.  By  Irene  Place  and  Madeline  S. 
Strony.  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  Inc., 
1954.  371  Pages;  Illustrated;  Index;  $3.95. 

ROCKET  PROPULSION.  By  Eric  Burgess. 
The  Macmillan  Company,  1954.  235  Pages; 
Illustrated;  Index;  $4.50.  A  British  text 
republished  in  this  country  containing  basic 
theories,  possibilities  and  difficulties. 


THE  SEVEN  MEN  OF  SPANDAU.  By 
Jack  Fishman.  Rinehart  &  Company,  Inc., 
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By 

Capt.  Russell  A.  Gugeler 


Here  is  the  war  in  Korea — at  the  fighting  level.  The  true  accounts  of  out 
standing  small-unit  actions  written  by  a  trained  soldier-observer  and  his 
torian  from  on-the-spot  observations  and  interviews  with  the  men  whc 
actually  did  the  fighting.  Working  as  a  member  of  the  observer  team  fron 
the  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Military  History,  Capt.  Gugeler  has  made  tht 
most  of  his  unique  opportunity  and  material  to  bring  out  the  drama  anc 
boredom,  the  gallantry  and  fear,  the  flashes  of  brilliance  and  stupiditj 
which  add  up  to  a  splendid  digest  of  combat  lessons  that  every  soldiei 
should  read. 

A  INFANTRY 
A  ARTILLERY 
A  ARMOR 

In  the  preface  Major  General  Orlando  Ward  quotes  Colonel  Ardant 
du  Picq:  "The  smallest  detail,  taken  from  an  actual  incident  in  war,  is  more 
instructive  for  me,  a  soldier,  than  all  the  Thiers  and  Jominis  in  the  world. 
.  .  .  they  never  show  me  what  I  wish  to  know — a  battalion,  a  company,  a 
squad  in  action.”  Here  is  war  as  it  is  fought  on  the  line,  with  no  punches 
pulled.  If  you  were  in  Korea,  you’ll  have  to  have  it;  if  you  are  a  soldier* 
you’ll  want  it. 
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I  o  the  Members  of  the  Infantry 
of  the  United  States  Army 


The  i  79th  anniversary  ol  the  establishment  of  the  Infantry  is  an  occasion  to  horn 
the  American  Infantryman. 


In  land  war  the  Infantryman  plays  a  valiant,  essential  role.  Upon  his  courag< 
skill,  and  resolute  spirit  rests  the  final  outcome  of  the  effort  to  close  with  and  defe; 
the  enemy.  In  World  War  II  and  in  Korea,  no  less  than  in  the  many  previous  wai 
our  Nation  has  fought,  the  Infantryman  has  borne  the  major  burden  on  the  ba 
tlefield  and  has  reaped  the  decisive  results.  The  advent  of  modern  weapons  hr 
increased  the  Infantry  soldier's  capabilities  and  placed  greater  demands  upon  h 
physical  stamina  and  his  spiritual  dedication.  In  any  test  of  the  future,  he  wi 
continue  to  be  an  indispensable  instrument  of  victory. 


I  SPEAK  for  all  your  comrades  in  the  Army  in  expressing  to  each  member  c 
the  Infantry  our  deep  pride  in  your  achievements  and  abilities  and  our  abidin 
confidence  in  your  devotion  to  your  Service  and  your  Nation. 


M.  B.  Ridgway 
General,  United  States  Army 
Chief  of  Staff 


When  military  operations  call  for  the  services  of  skilled  technicians 
like  this  helicopter  mechanic,  the  need  is  often  immediate.  That’s  why 
they’re  flown  from  one  important  assignment  to  another,  via 
the  Scheduled  Airlines,  that  get  them  "on  the  job”  five  times  faster 
than  slow  surface  travel !  It’s  sound  economy,  too.  The  Scheduled  Airlines 
save  the  military  millions  of  vital  man-hours  —  which,  in  turn,  saves 
millions  in  pay  and  per  diem  dollars.  So,  next  time  you’re  moving 
one  man  or  many,  call  a  Scheduled  Airlines  representative  —  compare 
the  costs  —  the  speed  —  the  dependability  of  Scheduled  flight 
with  any  other  means  of  travel! 


NEW  LOWER  INSURANCE  RATES 
AVAILABLE  ONLY  ON 
SCHEDULED  CERTIFICATED  AIRLINES 

Due  to  the  consistent  safety  record  of 
these  Airlines,  insurance  rates  have  been 
reduced  as  follows: 

$50,000  now  costs  only  $2.00 
$37,500  now  costs  only  $1.50 
$25,000  now  costs  only  $1.00 
$12,500  now  costs  only  $  .50 
Policies  cover  Stateside  and  much 
Foreign  travel  —  personal  or  official. 

10%  DISCOUNT 

for  official  travel  on  TR’s  . 

Full  Service. 


covers 


Saving  the  Military  Millions  of  Vital  Man  Hours  with  Dependable,  On-Time,  Scheduled  Service 


Scheduled  Certificated  Airlines 


OF  THE  U.S.A. 


ALASKA  AIRLINES 
ALLEGHENY  AIRLINES 
AMERICAN  AIRLINES 
BONANZA  AIR  LINES 
BRANIFF  AIRWAYS 
CAPITAL  AIRLINES 
CENTRAL  AIRLINES 
COLONIAL  AIRLINES 
CONTINENTAL  AIR  LINES 


DELTA-C  &  S  AIR  LINES 
EASTERN  AIR  LINES 
FRONTIER  AIRLINES 
LAKE  CENTRAL  AIRLINES 
MACKEY  AIRLINES 
MOHAWK  AIRLINES 
NATIONAL  AIRLINES 
NEW  YORK  AIRWAYS 


NORTH  CENTRAL  AIRLINES 
NORTHEAST  AIRLINES 
NORTHWEST  ORIENT  AIRLINES 
OZARK  AIR  LINES 
PACIFIC  NORTHERN  AIRLINES 
PIEDMONT  AIRLINES 
PIONEER  AIR  LINES 
RESORT  AIRLINES 


SOUTHERN  AIRWAYS 
SOUTHWEST  AIRWAYS 
TRANS-TEXAS  AIRWAYS 
TRANS  WORLD  AIRLINES 
UNITED  AIR  LINES 
WEST  COAST  AIRLINES 
WESTERN  AIR  LINES 
WIEN  ALASKA  AIRLINES 
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Overhauling  the  motor  of  a  giant  Marine  Corps  helicopter  used  to  hasten  troop  movements. 
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ONE  of  the  prime  qualities  of  a  good  editorial 
staff  is  the  power  to  visualize  a  future  issue 
of  the  magazine  in  terms  of  raw,  unedited 
copy,  deadline  and  issue  dates,  and  a  limiting 
budget. 

Those  who  read  the  Journal  critically  will 
understand  that  your  publication  strives  to 
present  its  material  in  an  attractive  form.  A 
look  at  the  masthead  will  reveal  the  absence 
of  an  Art  Editor;  this  is  one  more  detail  han¬ 
dled  by  the  editor  himself. 

All  of  this  preamble  is  by  way  of  telling 
you  that  Gil  Walker,  one  of  our  more  fre¬ 
quent  illustrators,  recently  received  a  Medal 
for  Distinctive  Merit  at  the  Washington  Art 
Directors'  Show— and  the  medal  was  awarded 
for  the  illustrations  accompanying  “And  They 
Marched,  Every  One,”  by  Brig.  Gen.  Edwin 
H.  Randle,  which  appeared  in  our  issue  of 
September,  1953. 

Finding  competent  military  illustrators  is 
a  difficult  chore;  so  many  good  artists  know 
so  little  about  the  military  that  Sam  Browne 
belts  are  likely  to  appear  in  illustrations  that 
purport  to  illuminate  happenings  in  late 
World  War  II.  Gil  Walker  is  a  former  soldier 
who  also  worked  as  a  civilian  artist  for  the 
Office  of  Public  Information,  Department  of 
the  Army.  He  has  the  happy  combination  of 
artistic  talent  and  military  know-how.  More 
of  his  work  appears  in  this  issue  with  Colonel 
Rigg’s  piece  on  how  to  defeat  Red  armor. 

A  couple  of  other  artists  who  do  good  work 
for  us  are  George  Warfel,  who  served  in  the 
Army  Air  Forces  during  World  War  II,  and 
Stuart  Freeman,  now  a  free-lancer  but  for¬ 
merly  an  artist  in  the  Department  of  State. 
Neither  has  won  a  prize  in  the  last  few 
months  that  we  know  of,  but  both  of  them 
turn  out  prize-winning  work  for  us  right  along. 

Gil  Walker  won  the  medal— but  the  staff 
visualized  General  Randle’s  fine  piece  as  one 
that  was  especially  suited  to  Mr.  Walker’s 
talents.  That’s  part  of  the  teamwork  that 
brings  you  a  fresh,  readable,  informative 
Journal  each  month. 
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The  Cessna  "Bird  Dog'  is  a  Pack  Horse ,  Too ! 


Supplying  small  Army  units  by  air  is  a 
l  tough,  dangerous  job  frequently  assigned  to 
Army  aviators  flying  Cessna  L-19’s.  These 
rugged  airplanes  can  carry  and  drop  up  to 
500  lbs.  of  food,  clothing,  ammunition, 
weapons  and  medical  supplies.  In  serving 
the  needs  of  7  basic  Army  branches,  they 
'also  supply  many  intangibles  .  .  .  “eyes”  for 
the  Infantry  and  Artillery,  better  commun¬ 
ications  for  the  Signal  Corps,  traffic  control 
for  the  M.P.’s,  fast  transportation  for  field 
commanders  and  V.  I.  P.’s.  In  combat, 
in  camp,  L-19’s  have  proved  their  ability  to 
take  it.  Cessna  has  been  delivering  them  to 
U.  S.  armed  forces  on  schedule  for  4  years. 


CESSNA  AIRCRA 


Easiest  to  Service 

Even  in  zero  temperatures,  under  punishing 
field  conditions,  all-metal  Cessna  L-19’s  are 
easy  to  service,  require  less  maintenance 
than  any  other  airplane  used  by  the  Army! 


FT  COMPANY,  W 


Help  'on  the  Wing’ 

Supply  packs,  snapped  to  the  wings  of 
waiting  L-19’s  are  on  their  way  to  distant 
troops  in  seconds!  Other  uses  of  these  versat  ile 
army  airplanes:  wire  laying,  flare  dropping, 
aerial  photography,  insect  spraying,  courier 
work.  L-19’s  are  also  used  by  U.  S.  Marines, 
the  Army  National  Guard  and  are  available 
to  sta,te  governments  for  emergency  use. 


CHITA,  KANSAS 
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ASSOCIATION  OF  THE  U.  S.  ARMY 


U.  S.  Infantry  Association,  1893-1950 

U.  S.  Field  Artillery  Association,  1910-1950 


PURPOSES 

The  Association  of  the  United  States  Army  shall  be  an  organization 
wherein  all  who  are  in  accord  with  its  objectives  may  join  in  the 
exchange  of  ideas  and  information  on  military  matters,  and  in 
fostering,  supporting,  and  advocating  the  legitimate  and  proper  role 
of  the  Army  of  the  United  States  and  of  all  its  elements,  branches, 
and  components  in  providing  for  and  assuring  the  Nation's  military 
security. 


OBJECTIVES 

The  objectives  of  the  Association  shall  be  to  encourage  and  foster 
for  all  elements,  branches,  and  components  of  the  Army  of  the 
United  States,  and  for  such  veterans’  and  unit  organizations  as  may 
be  appropriate: 

The  dissemination  of  information  relating  to  history,  activi¬ 
ties,  problems  and  plans. 

The  exchange  of  ideas  on  and  discussion  of  militory  matters. 

The  perpetuation  of  those  Army  and  unit  traditions  that 
contribute  to  esprit  de  corps  and  superior  performance  of 
duty. 

The  cultivation  of  cordial  relations  among  the  several 
armed  services  and  with  the  public. 

The  promotion,  attainment,  and  preservation  of  high 
professional  standards. 


INSTRUMENTALITIES 

The  primary  instrumentality  for  the  carrying  out  of  the  purposes  and 
the  attainment  of  the  objectives  of  the  Association  shall  be  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  its  magazine,  COMBAT  FORCES  JOURNAL.  The  secondary 
instrumentalities  of  the  Association  for  the  carrying  out  of  its  purposes 
and  the  attainment  of  its  objectives  shall  be  the  preparation,  publica¬ 
tion,  and  distribution  of  military  books,  and  the  performance  of 
related  activities  in  fact  contributing  to  the  Association's  stated  aims. 

Adopted  14  December  1953  by  the  Executive  Council. 
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The  Month’s  Mail 


T  batiks 
To  the  Editors: 

Your  March  issue  is  certainly  full  of  thought.  In  particular,  t] 
Baldwin-Norman-Millis  series  is  very  provocative. 

One  thing  about  being  in  Korea— we  gobble  up  all  such  mag- 
zines  that  we  can  get. 

Col.  John  D.  Byrne. 

24th  Division  Artillery 
APO  24,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 


Inaccurate  Rifles 
To  the  Editors: 


I  was  pleased  to  read  Captain  Straight  Shooter’s  article  on  i 
accurate  rifles  and  worn  muzzles  [May  issue].  But  I  was  certain 
greatly  surprised  to  read  the  reply  from  the  Ordnance  Corj 
I  thought  everyone  realized  that  a  worn  muzzle  would  lead 
inaccurate  shooting. 

A  rifle  will  shoot  fairly  well  even  though  the  barrel  is  bad 
worn,  providing  that  the  last  several  inches  at  the  muzzle  er 
are  still  in  good  condition.  It  is  common  practice  in  all  gun  sho] 
to  cut  several  inches  from  the  end  of  a  barrel  that  has  a  woi 
muzzle,  and  recrown  it. 

The  gas  pressure  in  the  barrel  of  a  .30-06,  at  the  time  th 
the  bullet  leaves,  is  about  7000  pounds  per  square  inch.  Whe 
the  muzzle  of  the  rifle  is  square  and  true  and  crowned  properl 
this  great  burst  of  gas  will  escape  uniformly  around  the  base  of  tl 
bullet  just  as  the  bullet  clears  the  muzzle,  and  thus  the  bullet  wi 
fly  straight  upon  its  course.  Now  if  a  person  forms  the  habit  l 
holding  in  the  same  general  manner  each  time  he  cleans  it  tl 
muzzle  will  be  worn  unevenly  as  well  as  oversize.  Then,  whe 
fired,  and  just  as  the  bullet  is  about  to  leave  the  muzzle,  this  gre; 
pressure  of  gas  pushes  past  the  bullet  on  the  worn  side  of  tl 
muzzle,  exerting  an  uneven  pressure  upon  the  base  of  the  bulb 
as  it  leaves  and  causing  the  bullet  to  fly  off  at  a  slight  angle. 

If  a  rifle  has  a  good  barrel,  properly  bedded  and  tightly  breeche 
and  everything  is  uniform  from  shot  to  shot,  then  that  rifle  wi 
shoot  accurately.  In  fact,  if  these  items  are  uniform  from  shot  I 
shot,  you  may  even  cut  the  muzzle  of  the  rifle  off  at  an  angle  an 
the  group  of  bullets  will  continue  to  stay  small. 

However,  with  factory  ammunition  everything  is  not  unifon 
from  shot  to  shot.  The  weight  of  both  the  bullet  and  the  powd< 
charge  may  vary  several  grains,  the  intensity  of  the  primer  flas 
will  not  be  the  same  each  shot,  and  each  cartridge  case  will  n< 
fit  the  chamber  the  same  or  have  the  same  interior  capacity.  Thi 
the  pressure,  pushing  the  bullet  up  the  barrel,  will  also  vary,  an 
as  it  bursts  out  from  the  worn,  no  longer  concentric  muzzle,  wi' 
tip  the  bullet  a  different  amount  each  time,  causing  inaccurac; 

I,  of  course,  agree  with  the  Ordnance  Corps  when  they  sa 
that  such  rifle  deficiencies  as  metal  fouling  in  the  bore,  in 
proper  bedding  of  the  stock,  bent  barrels,  pitted  bores,  etc.,  wi 
cause  inaccuracy  but  someone  is  sure  missing  the  boat  when  the 
make  a  statement  such  as,  “these  investigations  failed  to  estal 
lish  a  correlation  between  eccentric  muzzle  wear  and  inaa 
racy.” 

Leighton  L.  Baker. 

The  A.  W.  Peterson  Gun  Shop 
Mount  Dora,  Fla. 


To  the  Editors: 

Inaccurate  rifles  surely  do  make  inaccurate  shooters.  I  am  nc 
sure  what  the  Ordnance  answer  means  by  “accuracy”  in  its  expk 
nation,  but  many  smart  people  have  made  a  lot  of  tests  whic 
prove  that  worn  muzzles  certainly  don’t  help  accuracy. 

However,  other  factors  enter  into  the  case.  When  an  Ml  ha 
a  worn  muzzle,  it  may  also  need  a  few  other  attentions,  such  a 
melting  down  for  scrap  iron.  The  37th  Division  was  issued  a  fin 
line  of  clunkers  when  it  was  federalized.  Many  defects  were  c 
the  order  that  recruits  could  detect  them  with  the  naked  ey( 
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Busted  gas  cylinder  locks,  self-adjusting 
sights,  wobbly  piston  surfaces,  worn  cylin¬ 
ders,  and  what  have  you.  They  averaged 
out  as  accurate  as  a  Pravda  travelogue  about 
:he  U.S.A. 

I  cannot  go  along  with  Straight  Shoot- 
:r’s  idea  about  the  thong.  If  a  cleaning 
:hain  of  the  German  type  is  used,  OK,  but 
vhy  use  that  worthless  piece  of  cheap 
[itring  which  so  often  busts  in  the  center 
>f  the  bore?  A  rod  is  necessary  to  ram  out 
ibstructions.  Attachment  of  a  rod  section 
o  each  rifle,  as  almost  every  other  nation 
loes,  would  take  care  of  that.  The  issue 
hong  is  inexpensive  but  has  no  other  vir- 
ues. 

One  item  that  the  best  rifle  can’t  fix  is 
hat  we  are  blessed  with  large  amounts  of 
var  production  mild  steel  jacketed  ammo, 
(he  early  lots  of  this  were  made  without 
hange  from  the  specs  of  the  gilding  metal 
lcketed  rounds,  and  as  a  result,  “issued 
rom  the  bore  unchanged,”  as  an  American 
lifleman  contributor  who  helped  make 
hem  once  wrote.  I  recently  fired  a  couple 
f  groups  with  some  1941  Western  issue 
12  ball,  and  with  1943  St.  Louis  M2 
Idth  steel  jacket.  The  wide  shots  came 
from  the  1943  stuff,  the  1941  ammo  went 
ito  the  V  ring  at  1.00  yards.  I  am  a  rea- 
mably  good  shot.  At  300  yards  I  would 
lave  been  able  to  keep  the  1943  stuff  on 
le  target  frame  only.  Until  we  get  rid  of 
lis  old  stuff  each  John  could  draw  a  Na- 
onal  Match  rifle  and  he  still  couldn’t 
roup  inside  a  gymnasium. 

John  P.  Conlon. 

Columbia  Street 
Newark,  Ohio 

RO  Replies 
o  the  Editors: 

I 

:  The  letter  by  Lt.  Col.  Douglas  Lindsey 
day  issue]  referred  to  our  work  [“The 
•uman  Price  of  Combat”— March  issue]  as 
the  poorest  example  ...  of  front  line  re- 
;arch  in  Korea  ...  I  know  of.” 

His  position  as  Chief  of  Operations, 
edical  Section,  Eighth  Army,  should 
live  permitted  him  to  become  acquainted 
ith  all  of  the  facts  concerning  the  work 
S  the  stress  research  team  in  Korea.  He 
as  most  helpful  in  solving  the  myriad 
pblems  that  faced  the  team  when  it  first 
drived.  Nevertheless,  it  is  clear  from  his 
Ter  that  he  is  not  in  possession  of  the 
irtinent  facts  concerning  the  actual  work 
\  the  team. 

The  statement  in  his  letter  that  we  were 
iany  miles  behind  the  front”  in  a  “con- 
lite-floor,  running  water  laboratory”  im- 
I  es  that  we  were  therefore  unable  to 
i  our  job— to  record  responses  to  stress. 

I  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  concrete- 
lor  laboratory  was  erected  at  the  8063 
I  ASH  at  Colonel  Lindsey’s  suggestion, 
le  reasons  were:  (1)  the  availability  of 
Uterial  assistance,  (2)  the  housing  of  our 
'  AVE  officers,  and,  (3)  Colonel  Lindsey’s 
i  sire  to  have  a  concrete-floor  tropical  shell 
? ailable  for  the  Medical  Section’s  neuro- 
rgical  team  upon  our  departure.  We  had 
ginally  asked  for  two  squad  tents  erected 


at  a  site  to  which  we  could  transport  sam¬ 
ples  of  blood  and  urine  rapidly  enough  to 
prevent  spoilage.  Actually,  some  of  the 
analyses  (in  samples  not  subject  to  de¬ 
terioration)  were  performed  in  Tokyo,  in 
California,  and  in  Massachusetts.  The  sig¬ 
nificance  or  validity  of  our  analyses  of 
these  samples  is  in  no  way  dependent  up¬ 
on  the  danger  to  which  the  analysts  might 
incidentally  be  exposed. 

Colonel  Lindsey’s  implication  is  empha¬ 
sized  further  by  the  statement  “a  few  of 
the  members  of  the  team  ventured  up  to 
stable  positions  and  did  a  little  work  on 
patrols.  .  .  .  When  fighting  broke  out  and 
real  stress  was  present,  the  team  was  in 
Japan  .  .  .”  The  scientists  on  the  team  did 
not  go  to  Korea  to  assist  in  the  combat 
there,  but  rather  to  determine  what  hap¬ 
pens  to  men  physiologically  and  psy¬ 
chologically  as  a  result  of  having  been  in 
combat.  The  original  plan  for  our  work  in 
Korea  was  to  study  patrols.  There  were  two 
reasons  for  this:  (1)  That  was  about  the 
only  activity  taking  place  when  our  plans 
were  made,  and  (2)  since  patrols  varied 
in  severity  of  action,  it  would  provide  a 
convenient  scale  of  degree  of  stress.  As  it 
turned  out,  however,  we  were  able  to  take 
measures  on  groups  of  men  from  two  com¬ 
panies  involved  in  Operation  Showdown. 
This  was  the  action  in  which  the  7th 
Division  took  and  held  the  Triangle  Ridge 


area  with  the  help  of  the  ROKs  on  their 
right  flank.  We  measured  24  men  from 
Able  Company  of  one  of  the  regiments 
in  the  division.  This  company  led  the 
initial  attack.  It  took  70  per  cent  casualties 
in  the  18  hours  it  was  engaged;  only  5  of 
our  original  24  men  were  not  casualties. 
We  increased  the  number  of  subjects  to 
20  by  adding  1 5  men  from  the  60  remain¬ 
ing  in  the  company.  The  company  com¬ 
mander  (one  of  our  subjects)  was  recently 
awarded  the  Medal  of  Honor  for  his  per¬ 
formance  in  this  battle.  Data  such  as  we 
obtained  from  this  company  could  not  have 
been  “obtained  by  studying  a  college  ball 
team.”  The  physiological  changes  meas¬ 
ured  have  never  been  incurred  from  lab¬ 
oratory-induced  stresses  (including  experi¬ 
ments  on  college  ball  teams).  An  author¬ 
ity  in  the  field  has  declared:  “These  find¬ 
ings  suggest  an  acute  adrenal  exhaustion  in 
these  subjects,  which  has  never  been  dem¬ 
onstrated  before  in  man.” 

The  other  stress  group  studied  was  a 
sample  from  George  Company,  of  another 
regiment  of  the  division  which  moved  into 
positions  on  Pike’s  Peak  after  it  had  been 
taken  in  the  first  two  days  of  fighting.  It 
was  on  the  hill  five  days,  withstood  three 
counterattacks,  and  almost  continuous  ar¬ 
tillery  fire.  It  suffered  10  per  cent  casual¬ 
ties  in  the  five-day  period.  The  third  group 
studied  was  comprised  of  men  from  3d 
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CHANGING  STATION? 
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Division  occupying  positions  on  the  MLR, 
near  White  Horse.  It  provided  our  con¬ 
trol  data.  In  addition,  we  obtained  meas¬ 
ures  on  a  few  psychiatric  casualties.  Con¬ 
trary  to  Colonel  Lindsey’s  letter,  the  team 
returned  to  Japan  after  the  Triangle  Hill 
action  had  subsided,  and  not  before. 

Colonel  Lindsey  states  that  the  work  of 
the  team  was  “superficial,  uncoordinated, 
and  unproductive.”  In  answer,  I  would 
like  to  quote  from  three  evaluations  of  our 
preliminary  report  (ORO-T-41  [FEC]), 
prepared  by  the  Office  of  the  Surgeon  Gen¬ 
eral,  FEC: 

(1)  “A  study  of  the  physiological  and 
psychological  aspects  of  combat  stress  in 
the  infantryman  is  considered  a  most  ap¬ 
propriate  and  worthwhile  project.  The 
concept  of  this  problem  appears  to  have 
been  well  developed.  The  plan  of  attack 
was  obviously  well  organized.  The  method 
used  in  carrying  out  this  plan  appears  to 
be  in  line  with  the  most  up-to-date  medical 
thinking.” 

(2)  “The  conclusions  and  recommen¬ 
dations  are  concurred  in.  It  is  considered 
this  study  is  a  very  worthwhile  application 
of  scientific  principles  and  techniques  to 
the  combat  situation.” 

(3)  “This  particular  research  team  is  to 
be  congratulated  on  getting  out  a  report 
very  expeditiously.  This  office  was  im¬ 
pressed  by  the  high  caliber  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  team  and  their  thoroughly  busi¬ 
nesslike  approach.”  It  does  not  appear  that 
there  is  universal  feeling  that  the  stress 
team  was  a  “superficial,  uncoordinated,  and 
unproductive  outfit.” 

Colonel  Lindsey  seems  to  have  confused 
an  overly  popularized  science  article  with 
the  serious  efforts  of  a  competent  research 
team  and  its  reports.  Certainly  they  can¬ 
not  intelligently  be  classified  as  “claptrap 
‘science’  stuff.” 


California’s 
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It  is  regrettable  that  Colonel  Lind] 
saw  fit  to  criticize  the  efforts  of  the  te 
so  harshly  .  .  . 

Stanley  W.  Davis. 

Operations  Analyst 
Operations  Research  Office 
The  Johns  Hopkins  University 
Chevy  Chase,  Md. 

Sell  Education,  T oo 
To  the  Editors: 

Congratulations  to  Major  Harry  1 
Morse  on  his  letter,  “Sell  ’em  Hard”  [M 
issue]. 

I  am  the  Professor  of  Military  Scier 
and  Tactics  at  the  Joliet  Township  Hi 
School,  Joliet,  Ill.,  an  organization  anyc 
would  be  well  proud  of. 

The  ROTC  program  here,  in  additi 
to  teaching  the  cadets  the  instruction 
quired  by  the  Army  Training  Program,  1 
such  organizations  as:  Officers’  Club,  NC 
Club,  Rifle  Team,  Crack  Drill  Team,  a 
so  forth.  Also,  we  sponsor  every  drive 
the  needy  put  on  by  the  institution.  \ 
get  a '  terrific  amount  of  publicity  in  j 
newspapers  which  keeps  us  always  in  t 
public  eye,  and  the  school  faculty  is  1 
hind  the  ROTC  program  100  per  cent. 

Our  idea  as  to  how  to  sell  the  Arm 
Services  to  these  young  men  is  similar 
Major  Morse’s,  but  one  very  imports 
thing  must  not  be  forgotten,  especially 
high  school:  education.  The  cadets  shot, 
be  indoctrinated  with  the  importance 
education  constantly,  as  well  as  selling  t 
Army.  All  students  should  be  encourag 
to  continue  their  education,  by  either  { 
ing  to  college  or  after  entering  the  servii 
taking  certain  courses  through  the  edu< 
tion  program  offered  by  services. 

Capt.  Walter  W.  McCreary. 
PMST,  Joliet  Township  High  School. 
Joliet,  Ill. 

Applicant 

AN  AIR  FORCE  REGULAR  CAPTAIN  (TE 
PORARY  MAJOR  IN  JUNE),  AGE  35,  HEAL' 
EXCELLENT,  GROUND  OFFICER  (GLASSE 
WHO  CAN  QUOTE  S.  L.  A.  MARSHALL,  TRl 
COTT,  AND  GAVIN,  WHO  LIKES  TO  CO 

1 

MAND,  BUT  NOT  BEING  A  PILOT  IS  FOREV, 
RELEGATED  TO  COMMAND  NON-TACTIC 
UNITS  IN  THE  USAF  HAS  TOYED  WTI 
RESIGNING  HIS  COMMISSION  TO  BECOIN 
A  RACE  TRACK  TOUT  TO  GET  OUTDO* 

! 

WORK,  BUT  THINKS  THE  GROUND  FIGHT 

J 

WILL  ALWAYS  BE  NEEDED,  PERHAPS  SOI 
AGAIN,  WANTS  TO  KNOW  IF  HE  COUli 
TRANSFER  TO  U.  S.  ARMY  AS  CAPTAIN  C" 
GAIN  COMPANY  EXPERIENCE)  IN  COMB 
INFANTRY  OR  ARMORED  UNIT. 

IS  AN  INTER-SERVICE  TRANSFER  PC 
SIBLE,  OR  MUST  I  RESIGN  MY  REGULAR  / 
COMMISSION  TO  GET  AN  ARMY  RESER' 
COMMISSION? 

CAPTAIN,  USAF. 

APO  942,  Seattle,  Wash. 

•  NO  PRESENT  METHOD  TO  TRANSFI 
FROM  USAF  TO  USA  EXISTS.  IF  YOU  RESIC 
FROM  USAF  PROBABLY  BE  ABLE  TO  Gl 
USAR  COMMISSION  BUT  NO  POSSIBILITY  «i 

COMBAT  FORCES  JOURNO 


The  Army  Does  “Catch  ’em  Young — and  Sell  ’em  Hard” 

U  Fort  Eustis,  Boy  and  Girl  Scouts  from  Philadelphia  and  the  person  of  Sergeant  First  Class  Martin  A.  Sorrel,  "sell”  a 
7ort  Eustis  embark  on  the  BARC  for  a  James  River  voyage  couple  of  young  Alexandrians  by  showing  them  how  to  oper- 
see  letter  below).  And  at  Fort  Belvoir,  the  Engineers,  in  ate  the  controls  of  an  Army  bulldozer. 


IEING  CALLED  TO  ACTIVE  DUTY  AT  PRES¬ 
ENT  AS  ARMY  OVER-STRENGTH  IN  CAPTAINS. 
'OU  WILL  BE  NEEDED  ONE  OF  THESE  DAYS 
0  RECOMMEND  YOU  KEEP  YOUR  BLUE 
UIT  ON.  RACE  TRACK  TOUTS  ARE  LESS 
YELL  DRESSED. 

THE  EDITORS. 

1ARC  Riders 
o  the  Editors: 

“Catch  ’em  Young— and  Sell  ’em  Hard” 
i  the  March  issue  posed  the  query  “Who, 
esides  soldiers,  have  ridden  in  the  BARC?” 

We  here  at  Fort  Eustis  have  an  answer 
)  the  specific  question,  although  in  all 
onesty,  I  must  admit  that  your  article 
Emulated  a  specific  reply. 

On  16  April  thirty-four  Boy  Scouts  from 
hiladelphia  Troop  241,  accompanied  by 
n  equal  number  of  Boy  Scouts  and  Girl 
couts  from  Fort  Eustis,  Troops  45  and  49 
ispectively,  were  taken  on  a  James  River 
ayage  aboard  the  BARC  ( see  cut).  The 
ip,  a  part  of  our  continuing  program  to 
rient  our  citizens  on  the  work  of  the  Army 
■ith  particular  emphasis  on  the  Transpor- 
ition  Corps,  lasted  over  one  hour.  The 
isit  of  the  Scouts  was  our  own  idea  but, 
ased  on  your  dig,  however,  we  made  a 
aecial  effort  to  give  the  Scouts  a  ride  in 
le  BARC. 

In  addition  to  “catching  ’em  young,”  we 
:el  confident  we  sold  these  youngsters 
ard.  During  the  time  they  were  our  guests 
ley  slept  three  nights  in  one  of  our  new 
arracks  and  ate  “chow”  in  a  field  mess. 
The  troop  toured  Colonial  Williamsburg 
ad  spent  a  half-day  at  Langley  Air  Force 
ase.  On  their  last  full  day  here,  they  were 
lown  the  operating  intricacies  of  steam 
.ad  diesel  locomotives  and  the  repair  shops 
:  the  Fort  Eustis  rail  system.  Army  heli- 
opters  and  planes  were  demonstrated  and 


explained  to  the  group.  The  scouts  were 
shown  through  ocean-going  vessels  and 
harbor  craft  belonging  to  the  Army,  and  a 
deep-sea  diving  exhibition  by  Fort  Eustis 
soldiers  was  witnessed  by  them. 

When  Philadelphia’s  Boy  Scout  Troop 
241  left  Fort  Eustis  in  their  chartered  bus, 
they  were  tired,  happy,  knew  a  great  deal 
more  about  the  Army  and  expressed  en¬ 
thusiasm  for  an  action-packed  two  days. 

And  they  had  ridden  on  the  BARC. 

Brig.  Gen.  F.  S.  Besson,  Jr. 
Commanding  General 
Transportation  Training  Command 
Fort  Eustis,  Va. 

•  We’re  lucky!  Not  only  can  we  repro¬ 
duce  the  photo  General  Besson  sent  us,  but 
another  one,  from  Fort  Belvoir,  showing 
that  it  also  can  “catch  ’em  young— and  sell 
’em  hard.”  The  Editors  are  now  convinced, 
not  only  that  the  editorial  note  in  the 
March  issue  was  less  well  informed  than  it 
might  have  been,  but  that  our  readers  are 
quick  to  catch  us  in  such  lapses! 

Bunker  Bombs 
To  the  Editors: 

This  is  in  reference  to  comment  by  Sgt. 
Robert  M.  Lauth  in  the  May  issue. 

The  Ml  ammo  tin  container  was  used 
in  the  construction  of  the  bunker  bomb  as 
well  as  caliber  .50  and  .30  ammo  boxes. 
The  1st  Marine  Division  used  the  No.  10 
can  for  the  same  purpose  by  punching  a 
hole  in  the  middle  of  the  lid  that  had  been 
removed,  inserting  the  white  phosphorus 
grenade,  and  then  soldering  this  assembly 
onto  the  can  body.  Napalm  was  introduced 
by  a  separate  hole.  1  he  round  can  was 
extremely  adaptable  to  rolling  into  enemy 
bunkers  or  for  rolling  down  the  slopes  from 
friendly  positions  onto  attacking  enemy 


troops.  However,  when  it  came  to  produc¬ 
ing  a  large  number  of  bunker  bombs,  it 
was  found  that  the  caliber  .30  preferably, 
or  caliber  .50  ammo  box  were  available  in 
larger  numbers  and  were  more  easily 
adapted  to  the  purpose. 

Reference  Sgt.  Lauth’s  second  point:  He 
is  correct  again.  However,  this  was  cor¬ 
rected,  that  is,  the  WP  grenade  was  moved 
and  fastened  to  the  top  lid  so  that  the  in¬ 
fantryman  could  carry  and  keep  his  hand 
on  the  safety  lever  of  the  grenade.  This 
method  proved  to  be  preferred  and  did  add 
a  measure  of  control  and  safety  to  the 
user. 

Another  use  of  the  bunker  bomb  was  to 
place  it  in  front  of  friendly  positions  with 
trip  wires  attached.  The  enemy  in  ap¬ 
proaching  would  trip  off  the  charge  which 
caused  casualties  or  created  a  back-lighting 
effect  which  at  night  allowed  more  effective 
use  of  infantry  direct  fire  weapons.  The 
bunker  bomb  was  also  valuable  behind  the 
enemy  lines  if  placed  for  trip  wire  effect 
on  roads. 

Lt.  Col.  Walter  L.  Miller,  Jr. 
730  Conowingo  Rd. 

Bel  Air,  Md. 

3  7th  Division  History 
To  the  Editors: 

Next-of-kin  of  37th  Division  veterans 
of  World  War  II  may  obtain  a  history  of 
the  famous  division  in  which  their  loved 
ones  served  if  they  send  their  name,  ad¬ 
dress,  relationship,  and  also  the  name  and 
outfit  of  the  man  to  our  address.  The 
history  will  be  sent  with  the  compliments 
of  the  37th  Division  Veterans  Association. 

Frank  Walker. 

37th  Division  Veterans  Association 
5620  Brinsted  Ave. 

Dayton  9,  Ohio 
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OF  fLL(/VOFS 
CIBRARX 


-RJET 


THUNDERBOL  T 


For  more  than  a  decade  Republic  has  designed 
and  built  a  succession  of  Thunder-craft  fighters 

♦ 

and  fighter  bombers  for  the  U.S.A.F.  which 
have  proven  without  peer.  y  y  The  mighty 
THUNDERBOLT  of  World  War  II  established 
a  proud  record  in  combat  as  the  sturdiest, 
deadliest  “work  horse ”  of  its  time  .  .  .  the 
THUNDERJET  which  earned  its  fame  as  a 
fighter  bomber  during  the  Korean  War  is 
maintaining  its  own  fine  position  of  leadership 
with  our  Air  Force  and  our  allies  in  NATO, 
y  y  The  new  THUNDERSTREAK,  now  in  service, 
and  the  THUNDERFLASH,  its  photo-reconnais¬ 
sance  counterpart,  with  an  entirely  new  range 
of  speeds  and  effectiveness  emphasize  that 
each  product  of  Republic's  know-how  main¬ 
tains  superiority  of  performance  in  its  field. 


y>.. 


_ Front  A  id  Center 

The  high  cost  of  helicopter  mainte¬ 


nance  has  the  Army  worried.  How  costly 
maintenance  is  was  stressed  recently  by 
Colonel  William  B.  Bunker,  Assistant 
Chief  of  Transportation  for  Army  Avia- 
:ion.  He  said  that  the  original  cost  of  an 
\rmy  helicopter  has  to  be  duplicated  in 
hree  and  one-half  years  to  buy  spare 
parts  for  it.  This,  he  observed,  is  a  pretty 
nigh  price  to  pay  for  a  replacement  for 
m  Army  truck  that  can  be  driven  for 
wenty  years  without  spending  the  equiv- 
ilent  of  its  original  cost  for  parts.  To- 
lay’s  “helicopters  are  being  equipped, 
nanned,  and,  we  hope,  designed  to 
)perate  100  hours  a  month,”  he  said, 
fet  “A  truck  which  this  thing  is  sup- 
josed  to  replace,  can  .  .  .  run  100  hours 
i  week.  Observing  that  engineers  are 
peaking  of  building  bigger  and  more 
ligh  performance  aircraft,  Colonel 
junker  warned  them  that  “dependa- 
>ility,  availability  and  economy  must  be 
indertaken  today,  in  this  era,  or  there 
vill  be  no  point  at  all  in  designing  larger 
nd  more  high  performing,  better  air- 
raft,  that  nobody  can  afford  to  operate.” 

It  is  quite  evident  that  cynical  Wash - 
i igtonians  and  the  ubiquitous  tourists 
till  love  a  'parade.  Thirty-five  hundred 
arsons  showed  up  at  Fort  Myer,  across 
fe  Potomac  from  Washington,  on  the 
rst  Sunday— 23  May— of  the  renewal  of 
he  pre-war  tradition  of  a  parade  during 
etreat.  On  the  second  Sunday  an  esti- 
lated  7,000  jammed  the  post  to  watch 
re  3d  Infantry  and  to  hear  the  Army 
'<and. 

i  i  i 

Some  pre-  and  post-Korea  Rangers 
who  are  also  paratroopers)  don’t  like 
le  new  requirement  that  all  new  Regu- 
lr  Army  second  lieutenants  of  Infantry, 
,.rmor,  Artillery,  Corps  of  Engineers 
nd  Signal  Corps  now  must  complete 
ither  the  Ranger  or  the  Airborne  course, 
heir  objection  is  that  Rangers  and  para- 
•oopers  have  always  been  volunteers 
nd  this  fact  was  largely  responsible  for 
le  high  esprit  of  Rangers  and  ’troopers, 
he  proudest  of  them  say  that  they 
link  the  mandatory  requirement  may 
ot  only  destroy  the  high  spirits  of  the 
reed,  but  may  also  result  in  a  gradual 
iwering  of  the  quality  of  the  training. 

i  i  i 

If  we  may  utter  a  platitude,  the  pur- 
ose  of  a  re-enlistment  allowance  is  to 
rcourage  a  soldier  to  re-enlist.  That 
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obviously  is  the  purpose  of  the  present 
effort  to  raise  the  re-up  allowances.  If  he 
does  a  little  fguring  the  soldier  who  re¬ 
members  the  pre-W  orld  War  II  Army 
may  wonder  about  the  degree  of  encour¬ 
agement.  The  proposed  bonus  isn’t  as 
large  percentagewise  as  his  increase  in 
base  pay  (about  90  percent),  or  the  high 


REUNIONS 

The  information  listed  here  was 
furnished  by  officers  of  the  various 
associations.  For  further  information 
we  suggest  you  write  directly  to  the 
organization  in  which  you  are  in¬ 
terested. 

30th  Infantry  Division.  DeSoto 
Hotel,  Savannah,  Ga.  1-3  July.  For 
details  write:  Box  1919,  Savannah, 
Ga. 

25th  Infantry  Division,  Fifth 
Annual  Reunion.  Hotel  Sherman, 
Chicago,  Ill.  2-4  July.  For  details 
write:  Lt.  Col.  G.  W.  Master,  Secre¬ 
tary,  PO  Box  101,  Arlington  1,  Va. 

94th  Infantry  Division.  Hotel 
Sheraton  Gibson,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
8-11  July.  For  details  write:  Francis 
P.  Burke,  First  National  Bank  Build¬ 
ing,  Covington,  Ky. 

9th  Infantry  Division.  Hotel 
New  Yorker,  New  York,  N.  Y.  29- 
31  July.  For  details  write:  Stanley 
Cohen,  National  Secretary,  Box  428, 
Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

484th  Engineer  Construction 
Battalion.  VFW  Home,  York  Pa. 
30-31  July.  For  details  write:  Harry 
Becker,  R.F.D.  8,  York,  Pa. 

4th  Infantry  Division.  Hotel 

Alexandria,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  5-8 
August.  For  details  write:  Lewis  W. 
Smith,  Reunion  Chairman,  4517 
Marmion  Way,  Los  Angeles  65, 
Calif. 

1st  Infantry  Division.  Hotel 
Staffer,  Washington,  D.  C.  20-22 
August.  For  details  write:  Society  of 
the  First  Division,  5309  German¬ 
town  Ave.,  Philadelphia  44,  Pa. 

7th  Armored  Division.  Staffer 
Hotel,  Detroit,  Mich.  27-29  August. 
For  details  write:  Reunion  Comm., 
7th  Armd.  Div.  Assoc.,  c/o  Hotel 
Staffer,  Detroit,  Mich. 

37th  Infantry  Division.  Morri¬ 
son  Hotel,  Chicago,  Ill.  4-6  Septem¬ 
ber.  For  details  write:  Jack  R.  Mc¬ 
Guire,  1101  Wyandotte  Building,  21 
West  Broad  St.,  Columbus  15,  Ohio. 


cost  of  living,  since  the  1930s.  In  those 
days  noncoms  in  the  frst  three  grades 
drew  a  re-enlistment  allowance  of  $50 
for  each  year  served  and  other  enlisted 
grades  drew  $25.  Assuming  a  soldier  in 
those  days  was  a  corporal  or  sergeant  at 
the  end  of  his  frst  three-year  hitch  (the 
normal  period  then)  he  would  draw  a 
bonus  of  $75  upon  re-enlistment.  If  dur¬ 
ing  the  next  three  years  he  got  into  the 
frst  three  grades  and  stayed  in  them  for 
the  rest  of  his  career  he  would  be  paid  a 
bonus  of  $150  each  time  he  re-enlisted 
after  a  three-year  hitch.  There  would  be 
eight  of  these  periods  in  a  thirty-year 
career  for  a  total  of  $1,200  which  added 
to  the  $75  would  give  him  a  total  of 
$1,275.  If  the  re-up  bonus  today  was 
90  per  cent  greater  than  it  was  in  the 
1930s,  a  soldier  with  a  similar  record 
would  stand  to  receive  about  $2,400  dur¬ 
ing  a  thirty-year  career.  But  the  new  pro¬ 
posal  would  limit  him  to  about  $1,800. 

iii 

The  Army  expects  to  have  a  pretty  full 
schedule  of  field  exercises  in  fiscal  ’55. 
Present  plans,  subject  to  change,  call  for 
these  ten  exercises: 

Green  Hill,  Camp  Carson,  Colo., 
Sept. -Oct.,  8th  Inf.  Div. 

Hail  Storm,  Camp  Carson,  Colo.,  Jan.- 
Mar.,  10th  Inf.  Div. 

Snow  Bird,  Alaska,  Jan. -Feb.,  RCT 
from  11th  A/B  Div. 

Surf  Board,  West  Coast,  Feb. -Mar., 
RCT  from  44th  Inf.  Div. 

Blue  Bolt  I,  Fort  Hood,  Tex.,  March, 
III  Corps  and  others. 

Fire  Ball,  Fort  Bragg,  N.  C.,  April, 
XVIII  A/B  Corps  and  others. 

High  Tide,  Little  Creek,  Va.,  May, 
47th  Inf.  Div. 

Blue  Bolt  II,  Fort  Hood,  Tex.,  May, 
armored  units. 

Apple  Jack,  Yakima,  Wash.,  May, 
44th  Inf.  Div. 

Jungle  Jim,  Panama,  May-June,  Units 
from  1 1  th  A/B  Div.  and  others. 

iff 

The  striking  difference  between  the 
household  shipping  allowances  of  mili¬ 
tary  and  Foreign  Service  officers  shows 
the  inequity  in  the  present  limitations. 
For  example,  a  general  officer  of  the 
Army  with  large  official  responsibilities 
is  limited  to  9,000  pounds  of  household 
goods  when  he  makes  an  official  change 
of  station,  while  a  young  $4,000-a-year 
Foreign  Service  officer  has  an  allcnvance 
of  1 0,000  pounds. 
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marines 
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Where  can  you  get 

DIVIDENDS 

exceeding  *40%? 


army 


•  United  Services  Automobile  Association 
was  organized  in  1922  to  provide  low- 
cost  automobile  and  household-personal 
effects  insurance  for  Commissioned  and 
Warrant  Officers  of  the  Armed  Forces. 

®  USAA  is  the  oldest  automobile  insur¬ 
ance  company  exclusively  serving  officers 
in  the  U.  S  Armed  Forces. 

®  USAA  is  under  the  direction  and  man¬ 
agement  of  active  and  retired  officers  of 
the  Armed  Services.  Thus,  USAA  under¬ 
stands  the  insurance  problems  of  officers; 
is  better  able  to  serve  them. 

•  USAA  operates  in  the  United  States,  its 
possessions,  territories;  Canada,  Cuba, 
Canal  Zone,  Japan;  certain  U.  S.  military 
bases  in  the  Pacific,  in  the  Philippines 
and  in  Western  Continental  Europe. 

•  Clo  ims  are  settled  promptly  even  in 
the  most  out-of-the-way  places. 

•  No  matter  whether  you’re  stateside, 
overseas  or  on  orders,  USAA  is  as  close 
as  your  nearest  mailbox,  telephone  or 
telegraph  office.  Your  USAA  insurance 
becomes1  effective  as  of  postmarked  time 
of  application,  unless  a  later  date  is 
specified. 


Our  n«w  horns  now  undsr  construction 
Ready  late  19S5 


Because  United  Services  Automobile  Association  is  a  non-proht 
organization,  wherein  officers  of  the  Armed  Services  pool  insurance 
funds  tor  their  mutual  protection,  unusual  savings  are  made  possible. 

Substantial  savings  have  always  been  returned  to  officer- members 
of  the  USAA  during  all  of  the  Association's  32  years. 

During  1953.  180,000  officers  insured  by  USAA  shared  in  dividends 
of  $4,300,000  —  an  increase  of  more  than  $1,000,000  above  1952. 

Did  you  get  in  on  these  tremendous  savings? 

When  you  insure  today,  be  sure  it’s  with  USAA. 

Enjoy  the  best  of  automobile  and  household-personal  effects  insur¬ 
ance  at  the  lowest  possible  cost  by  preparing  now  to  participate  in  future 
dividend  distributions  by  the  USAA. 

For  additional  information  on  how  USAA  can  serve  you  .  .  .  and 
save  you  money,  fill  in  coupon  and  mail  it  today. 

^  Last  year  (  1953)  USAA  policyholders  re¬ 
ceived  20%  initial  discount  from  the  manual 
premium  and  a  30%  dividend  at  end  of  policy  year 
—  resulting  in  a  44%  saving.  In  Texas,  where  initial 
discount  is  prohibited,  a  44%  dividend  on  manual 
rates  was  returned  at  end  of  policy  year. 

United  Services 

AUTOMOBILE  ASSOCIATION 

Dept.  Gl.  1400  E.  Grayson  Street  •  San  Antonio  8,  Texas 


.. 

□  Send  information  on  Insurance  covering  household  effects.  □  Send  information  on  automobile  insurance  based  on  following  data: 


Car  Year 

Make 

Model 

Body  Type 

Pass.  Cap. 

Serial  Number 

Motor  No. 

No.  Cyls. 

Factory  Price 

Cost 

Purchase  Date 

New/Used 

Current  Car  License 

Year  |  State 

Name  in  which  car  legally  registered 

Is  the  automobile  customarily  used  in  the 
occupational  duties  of  any  person  ex¬ 
cept  in  going  to  and  from  the  prin¬ 
cipal  place  of  occupation? _ 

Is  the  automobile  customarily  used  in 

driving  to  or  from  work? _ 

If  the  automobile  is  customarily  used  in 
driving  to  or  from  work,  how  many 
road  miles  is  the  car  driven  one  way? 


How  many  operators  under  age  25  ?_ 
Age  of  each: _ 


Are  any  of  the  operators  under  25  owners 
or  principal  operators  of  the  automobile? 


If  any  of  the  operators  under  25  are  owners, 
or  principal  operators,  of  the  automobile, 

(a)  are  all  such  operators  married? _ 

(b)  do  all  such  operators  have  legal  custody  of 

a  child  resident  in  the  household? _ _ 


Name  &  Rank. 


Military  Address. 


If  car  not  at  above  address,  give  location  of  car_ 


Atomic  Plenty 


Out  of  its  vast  reservoir  of  battle  ex¬ 
perience  the  Army  must  develop  com¬ 
bat  organization  and  doctrines  for  a 


Time  of 


LIEUTENANT  COLONEL  H.  A.  DE  WEERD 


i  T  is  almost  nine  years  since  the  atomic  blasts  at  Hiroshima 

and  Nagasaki  announced  an  impending  revolution  in  war 
lethods.  It  was  clear  from  the  start  that  this  was  no  ordi- 
ary  development.  The  atomic  bomb,  as  Captain  Cyril  Falls 
bserved,  was  a  virtually  “complete”  weapon  when  it  arrived, 
our  years  later,  Major  General  James  M.  Gavin  wrote:  “if 
a  H-bomb  is  developed  and  A-bombs  become  available  for 
ictical  employment,  we  should  realize  now  that  this  will 
idically  revolutionize  land  warfare.”  Gordon  Dean  of  the 
tomic  Energy  Commission  pointed  out  in  1951  that  “our 
indamental  concepts  of  what  atomic  warfare  is  and  what  it 
light  mean  to  us  must  undergo  revolutionary  change.” 
peaking  before  the  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  on 

December  1953,  President  Eisenhower  said  that  “the 
inited  States  stockpile  of  atomic  weapons,  which,  of  course, 
icreases  daily,  exceeds  by  many  times  the  explosive  equiva- 
nt  of  the  total  of  all  the  bombs  and  all  the  shells  that  came 
om  every  plane  and  every  gun  in  every  theater  of  war 
irough  all  the  years  of  World  War  II.”  He  added  that  “in 
ze  and  variety  the  development  of  atomic  weapons  has  been 
a  less  remarkable.” 

For  better  or  for  worse  the  Air  Force  developed  a  weapons 


system  and  doctrine  for  the  employment  of  atomic  weapons 
in  strategic  air  war  in  the  years  after  1945.  This  was  no 
mystery;  its  pros  and  cons  were  debated  with  conspicuous 
frankness  in  the  B-36  and  the  MacArthur  hearings.  We 
have  had  no  such  detailed  revelation  of  the  reaction  of  the 
Army  to  the  revolution  which  seemed  to  have  been  pending 
in  its  organization,  equipment,  and  doctrine  since  1945. 

I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  the  Defense  Department  has 
been  slow  to  concern  itself  with  the  problems  of  atomic 
weapons  and  ground  warfare.  We  have  abundant  grounds 
for  assurance  that  it  has  been  about  its  business  with  prompt¬ 
ness  and  energy.  The  results  of  its  work  are  not  always 
visible,  for  it  is  not  in  the  national  interest  that  all  aspects 
of  our  weapons  systems  and  strategies  be  discussed  in  un¬ 
classified  publications.  But  there  is  an  area  in  the  field  of 
doctrine  and  organization  in  which  no  amount  of  free  dis¬ 
cussion  can  benefit  the  enemy.  It  is  in  this  field  that  we 
cannot  rely  entirely  on  the  operations  analyst  and  scientist, 
valuable  as  their  contributions  may  be.  There  is  a  tremen¬ 
dous  reservoir  of  practical  experience  in  the  officer  corps  of 
the  Army.  These  men  have  a  great  deal  to  contribute,  for 
sound  doctrine  and  organization  can  be  achieved  only 


Lieutenant  Colonel  H.  A.  De Weerd,  USAR  ( inactive )  is  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  Rand  Corpora¬ 
tion.  A  former  associate  editor  of  Infantry  Journal,  Colonel  DeW eerd  has  been  an  occasional  contributor 
to  this  magazine  for  25  years.  He  is  the  author  of  Great  Soldiers  of  World  War  I,  Great  Soldiers  of 
World  War  II,  and  other  books  including  the  co-authorship  of  World  War  II:  A  Concise  History.  Be¬ 
fore  going  to  the  Rand  Corporation  he  was  Professor  of  History  at  the  University  of  Missouri.  He  was 
educated  in  Michigan  and  also  studied  at  the  Institute  for  Advanced  Study  at  Princeton ,  N.  J. 
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We  will  have  tactical  atomic  weapons,  but  will  we  have  the  forces  and  the  doctrine 

mTiroToimrmTmTmTmTmmTinrroTnTinrrroT^ 


through  the  give  and  take  of  open  dis¬ 
cussion  between  men  with  different 
experiences  and  skills.  It  is  the  purpose 
of  this  article  to  stimulate  this  kind  of 
discussion. 


IN  an  article  in  the  February  issue  of 
Combat  Forces  Journal,  remark¬ 
able  for  its  clarity  and  insight,  Lloyd 
Norman  called  attention  to  the  dangers 
and  weaknesses  of  a  national  policy 
which  emphasizes  air  atomic  power  at 
the  expense  of  ground  and  sea  forces. 
Some  readers  may  feel  that  he  should 
have  gone  farther  in  stressing  the  im¬ 
plications  which  the  “massive  retalia¬ 
tion”  policy  may  have  in  the  day  when 
the  Soviet  Union  has  relatively  equal 
air  atomic  capability.  But  it  is  not 
enough  merely  to  set  forth  the  perils  of 
present  trends  without  systematically 
considering  alternative  strategies  and 
policies  and  without  offering  some  idea 
of  the  weapons  systems  which  are  to 
implement  them.  One  must  do  more 
than  warn  against  concluding  that 
“ground  fighting  is  now  outmoded”  or 
that  “machines  can  never  really  replace 
men  on  the  battlefield.”  Sooner  or  later 
one  must  deal  with  the  64-dollar  ques¬ 
tion:  What  preparations  have  been  and 
are  being  made  to  prepare  the  ground 
forces  for  employment  in  the  day  of 
atomic  plenty ? 

Mr.  Norman’s  article  gives  his  opinion 
of  the  timetable  involved.  He  writes 
that  in  1950,  five  years  after  Hiroshima, 
“Army  planners  realized  that  atomic 
weapons  and  guided  missiles  would 
change  the  nature  of  future  warfare.” 
Then,  later  in  his  article,  he  suggests 
that  it  may  be  1958  or  1960  “before  the 
atomic-age  infantry  will  appear.”  In 
other  words  a  fifteen-year  delay  may 
have  to  be  envisaged  between  the  advent 
of  atomic  weapons  and  the  appearance 
of  atomic-age  infantry.  If  this  is  to  be 
the  case,  when  may  we  expect  to  have 
a  doctrine  for  the  effective  employment 
of  these  forces  and  atomic  weapons  in 
ground  operations? 

In  the  March  issue  of  Combat  Forces 
Journal,  Walter  Millis  questions  the 
wisdom  of  basing  national  policies  and 
strategy  primarily  on  atomic  weapons. 
He  warns  that  they  cannot  be  considered 
as  fully  “conventional”  ground  weapons 
until  we  can  reduce  the  artillery,  armor 
and  infantry  components  which  here¬ 
tofore  provided  the  main  sources  of  fire, 
shock  and  staying  power.  He  questions 
the  wisdom  of  hurrying  atomic  weapons 
into  tactical  use  by  suggesting  that  in  a 


period  of  Soviet  inferiority  in  numbers 
of  atomic  weapons,  their  use  by  our  side 
in  the  ground  defense  of  Western  Eu¬ 
rope  or  some  other  vital  area,  may  force 
the  Soviet  Llnion  to  reply  by  expending 
their  smaller  stockpile  on  American 
cities.  Thus  he  fears  that  an  attempt  to 
confine  atomic  weapons  to  the  battlefield 
may  merelv  insure  bringing  them  onto 
our  cities.  By  stressing  the  belief  that 
in  an  atomic  war  that  saw  the  use  of 
both  air  and  ground  forces,  we  might 
need  more,  not  fewer  soldiers,  Mr.  Millis 
sees  a  confirmation  of  the  value  to  the 
Soviet  state  of  its  advantage  in  man¬ 
power  numbers. 

Mr.  Millis’s  thought-provoking  article 
forces  these  questions:  Unless  it  is  able 
to  employ  an  atomic  ground  capability 
against  a  Soviet  invasion  by  conventional 
or  atomic  ground  forces,  especially  at  a 
time  when  the  Soviet  Union  holds  over 
the  heads  of  Europe  and  America  the 
blackmail  threat  of  atomic  attacks  on  our 
cities,  how  is  the  West  to  defend  itself? 

If  the  American  capability  for  waging 
strategic  air  war  with  atomic  weapons 
has  exerted  a  powerful  deterrent  effect 
on  the  Soviet  Union,  may  we  not  assume 
that  a  ground  atomic  capability  would 
add  to  this  deterrence? 

Atomic  weapons,  like  the  airplane  and 
the  weather,  are  here  to  stay.  If  we  do 
not  develop  a  ground  atomic  capability, 
we  run  the  risk  that  in  time  the  Soviet 
Union  may  do  so.  If  we  judge  by  their 
ideology,  objectives,  and  past  methods, 
this  application  of  atomic  energy  to  war 
purposes  would  be  “doing  what  comes 
naturally.”  In  the  face  of  this  develop¬ 
ment,  of  what  use  would  mere  numbers 
of  soldiers  and  conventional  weapons  be? 


AFTER  the  advent  of  atomic  weapons, 
one  should  have  anticipated  that  our 
military  press  would  be  full  of  articles 
exploring  the  implications  of  this  devel¬ 
opment.  This  has  hardly  been  the  case. 
Perhaps  the  Korean  war,  with  its  exclu¬ 
sive  use  of  conventional  weapons,  has 
diverted  attention  away  from  the  tactical 
employment  of  atomic  weapons,  and  so 
added  several  years  to  the  time  lag  in¬ 
volved  in  the  transfer  to  advanced  weap¬ 
ons.  If  that  is  the  case,  it  may  turn  out 
to  be  the  greatest  gain  the  Communists 
will  draw  from  the  Korean  war.  Be  that 
as  it  may,  the  fact  remains  that  compara¬ 
tively  few  articles  have  been  written  by 
military  men  on  the  tactical  employment 
of  atomic  weapons.  Why  is  this?  Why 
have  Army  officers  in  particular  been 
slow  to  make  their  views  and  opinions 


known? 

As  Professor  I.  B.  Holley,  Jr.  h 


written : 


Even  the  most  cursory  survey  of  mili¬ 
tary  history  substantiates  the  premise 
that  superior  weapons  give  their  users 
an  advantage  favoring  victory.  A  some¬ 
what  closer  study  of  military  history 
shows  that  new  and  more  effective 
weapons  have  generally  been  adopted 
slowly  in  spite  of  their  obvious  advan¬ 
tages.  Since  the  character  of  modern 
weapons  is  such  that  their  production 
as  well  as  their  use  can  dislocate  whole 
economies,  it  is  probably  not  too  much 
to  suggest  that  the  survival  of  entire 
cultures  may  hinge  upon  an  ability  to  ] 
perfect  superior  weapons  and  exploit 
them  fully. 


In  order  for  a  weapon  to  attain  i 
maximum  effectiveness  military  leade 
must  recognize  its  capabilities  and  pote 
tialities,  forces  must  be  adapted  to  ei 
ploy  it,  and  a  doctrine  must  be  develop! 
regarding  its  use.  It  would  appear  th 
although  we  have  or  will  have  atom 
weapons  for  tactical  employment,  v 
lack  forces  adapted  to  their  use  and 
doctrine  covering  their  use.  Here 
where  the  active  participation  of  i 
soldiers  is  needed. 

There  are  many  understandable  re 
sons  why  soldiers  have  been  reluctai 
to  “go  out  on  a  limb”  with  forecasts  i 
how  atomic  weapons  will  be  used  in  ta 
tical  operations.  Since  no  one  kncn 
what  war  will  actually  be  like  und 
these  conditions,  the  soldier  runs  a  ce 
tain  amount  of  risk  that  his  views  rm 
look  bad  in  retrospect.  In  earlier  days 
could  offer  official  secrecy  about  aton 
weapons  as  an  excuse  for  inaction,  b 
that  is  hardly  possible  now.  Enou; 
literature  is  available  and  unclassified 
get  at  the  essentials.  To  judge  by  t 
statements  of  President  Eisenhower  a: 
Gordon  Dean,  the  day  of  atomic  plen 
is  dawning  if  not  already  here.  The: 
fore  no  officer  can  at  present  pretei 
that  he  does  not  have  enough  “facts”  < 
hand  to  begin  a  study  of  the  effects 
atomic  weapons  on  ground  force  opei 
tions. 


or 


THE  few  books  and  articles  written  b 
ground  force  officers  on  this  subject  i 
the  period  from  1945-1954  show  that  th 
authors  have  assumed  that  very  fe\ 
atomic  weapons  would  be  available  fc 
tactical  operations  after  the  requirement 
of  strategic  air  operations  were  met.  Thi 
may  have  encouraged  soldiers  to  loo 
upon  atomic  weapons  as  just  another  lin 
ited  addition  to  an  already  large  arsent 
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Rhetoric  will  not  alter  the  great  technological  revolution  in  advanced  weapons 

at  thcii  disposal— and  not  as  a  weapon  mastered,  the  authors  may  have  uninten-  When  anyone  gets  to  this  point  in  a 
which  might  itself  revolutionize  ground  tionally  conveyed  a  misleading  impres-  discussion  of  the  implications  of  atomic 
warfare.  It  may  account  for  what  on  the  sion  of  the  survival  possibilities  under  weapons  for  the  United  States,  Korea 

atomic  attack  of  ground  force  organiza-  and  Indochina  are  mentioned  and  there 
tions  employing  World  War  II  numbers,  is  an  anvil  chorus  of  objections  all  end- 
tactics,  weapons  and  logistics.  They  have  ing  with  the  refrain:  we  can’t  afford  to 
also,  perhaps  unwittingly,  helped  to  dismantle  our  conventional  military  or- 
strengthen  the  existing  impression  that  ganizations  at  this  stage  and  rely  on  an 
atomic  weapons  are  and  will  continue  to  untried  weapons  system.  One  could 
be  low  powered,  very  expensive,  limited 
in  numbers,  and  difficult  to  obtain. 

The  framework  in  which  Colonels 

.  .  .  ~  Reinhardt  and  Kintner  foresee  the  ap-  -  - —  — *  „ 

explosives  to  atomic  weapons,  there  is  a  plication  of  atomic  weapons  to  ground  great  technological  revolution  is  pushing 
gieat  danger  these  new  weapons  will  be  force  operations  is  one  in  which  they  will  us  in  the  direction  of  advanced  weapons, 
farmed  out  to  existing  organizations  with  be  used  to  perform  tasks  which  cannot  whether  we  like  it  or  not.  We  must  con- 
the  public  assuming  that  this  constitutes  be  handled  effectively  by  conventional  sider  the  advantages  as  well  as  the  risks 
prepaiing  foi  atomic  war.  One  suspects  weapons.  The  supply  will  be  too  limited  involved.  As  for  relying  on  “untried 
the  emergence  of  a  strange  hermaphro-  and  these  weapons  will  be  too  “valuable 
dite  creature,  half  HE  and  half  atomic,  for  expenditure  on  area  targets  or  blanket 
having  all  the  limitations  of  the  former  interdiction.”  Need  is  seen  for  specially- 
witi  only  half  the  potentiality  of  the  trained  forces  to  service  and  deliver  the 

I  r\ 

weapons  but  our  main  reliance  must  be 
Rather  than  trying  to  save  as  much  as  p,aced  on  divisions  backed  by 

possible  of  existing  institutions  and  or-  adequate  tactical  air  power.”  Then,  in  a 


surface  appears  to  be  an  effort  to  fit 
atomic  weapons  into  existing  ground 
force  organization  and  doctrine  with  a 
minimum  dislocation.  This  is  the  tra¬ 
ditional  way  of  armed  forces  with  new 
weapons  and  accounts  at  least  in  part 
for  the  astonishing  time  lag  which  has 
accompanied  the  exploitation  of  new 
weapons  in  the  past. 

In  the  period  of  transition  from  high 


list  these  objections— and  what  I  think 
are  fairly  convincing  counter  arguments, 
if  space  were  available— but  all  this 
rhetoric  will  not  alter  the  fact  that 


that  these  “divisions  must  possess  the 
mobility  of  command,  and  the  organiza¬ 
tion  and  training  to  survive  hostile 
atomic  attacks.”  How  is  this  to  be 
achieved?  Certainly  not  by  giving  our 
divisions”  discipline  and  mobility  at 


ganizations,  it  may  be  helpful  for  ground 
force  officers  to  hammer  out  some  kind  of 
hard  and  detailed  answers  to  questions 
of  the  following  kind: 

(1)  How  can  targets  be  found  and 
attacked  with  atomic  weapons  by  ground 
force  organizations  with  the  minimum 
delay? 

(2)  What  is  the  most  advantageous 
isize  for  a  self-contained  combat  unit 
which  can  utilize  atomic  weapons  in  a 
•ground  campaign? 

(3)  What  kind  of  specialized  training 

(will  be  required  and  what  kind  of  com-  day  of  atomic  plenty  would  seem  to 
.mand  structure  can  control  the  operation 
of  many  of  these  units  when  widely  dis- 


weapons,”  it  is  helpful  to  recall  Bernard 
Brodie’s  observation  that  “all  weapons 
are  untried’’  as  far  as  atomic  warfare  is 
concerned. 


There  are  reasons  to  believe  that  the 
introduction  of  atomic  weapons  into 


rather  astonishing  follow-up,  it  is  insisted  ground  force  operations  will  offer  ad¬ 


vantages  to  the  United  States  and  to  our 
Allies.  We  have  shown  in  the  past  a 
remarkable  aptitude  for  solving  the  en¬ 
gineering  and  logistical  problems  of  mod¬ 
ern  war.  We  should  be  able  to  produce 
machines  which  would  give  small,  well- 


persed  or  in  rapid  movement? 


THE  limitations  of  a  less  drastic  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  problem  are  illustrated 
in  Atomic  Weapons  in  Land  Combat , 
written  by  Colonels  G.  C.  Reinhardt  and 
W.  R.  Kintner.  While  these  officers  de¬ 
serve  highest  praise  for  their  pioneer 
effort  in  this  field,  their  book  suffers 
jnder  the  handicap  of  assuming  that  the 
lext  war  will  be  fought  by  regiments, 


least  equal  to  that  of  the  elite  divisions  trained  atomic  ground  forces  a  mobility 
of  World  War  II.  and  radius  of  action  undreamed  of  in 

Even  if  it  were  possible  for  an  old-  World  War  II.  Such  ground  forces 

fashioned  division  to  survive  in  the  day  could  exert  a  fire  or  shock  power  dwarf- 

of  atomic  scarcity— which  is  open  to  ing  that  of  army  groups  in  earlier  days 

doubt— their  use  on  the  battlefield  in  the  without  being  burdened  by  vast  weights 

of  high  explosives.  The  mobility  and 
invite  disaster.  One  can  only  hope  that  radius  of  action  which  could  be  achieved 

Colonels  Reinhardt  and  Kintner  will  try  by  investing  this  saving  in  weight  in 

their  hands  at  writing  a  new  book  based  new  machines  for  transporting  men  and 

on  the  assumption  that  atomic  weapons  supplies  cross-country  should  be  enough 

will  be  plentiful  enough  in  the  future  to  to  revolutionize  war  plans.  If  we  free 


ourselves  from  dependence  on  roads, 
movement  and  surprise  will  be  restored 
to  the  battlefield.  Being  specialists  in 
confusion,  we  should  not  be  the  ones  to 


fight  through  an  entire  ground  campaign 
without  relying  in  any  important  way 
on  HE  for  fire  and  shock  power.  Such 
an  effort  might  lead  to  the  conclusion 

that  an  entirely  new  type  ground  combat  worry  if  the  old  familiar  war  of  lines  dis¬ 
organization  is  required.  It  might  also  appears  in  the  interaction  of  widely  dis- 
force  them  to  work  out  a  basic  doctrine  persed  small  units.  We  do  not  have  to 
for  the  employment  of  atomic  weapons  insist  on  wooden  and  rigid  controls.  We 
battalions,  and  divisions  of  World  War  jn  land  warfare,  not  as  weapons  of  op-  can  trust  our  people! 

I  type,  and  that  the  Army  may  use  a  portunity,  but  as  the  main  source  of 

ew  atomic  weapons  now  and  then  as  shock  power,  not  as  something  to  exploit  QINCE  no  one  knows  what  form  and 
veapons  of  opportunity  along  with  con-  the  power  of  the  infantry  but  as  some-  0  character  ground  combat  operations 
'entional  types.  The  Colonels  pay  some  thing  whose  power  the  infantry  might  will  take  in  the  day  of  atomic  plenty,  it 
ittention  to  the  need  for  dispersion,  con-  exploit.  It  is  worth  pointing  out  that  the  is  highly  desirable  that  something  be 
ealment  and  mobility,  but  when  the  British  Defense  Ministry’s  White  Paper , 
hips  are  down,  they  speak  primarily  in  issued  early  this  year,  speaks  of  employ- 
erms  of  World  War  II  experience.  In  ing  conventional  forces  to  exploit  atomic 
heir  efforts  to  reassure  Army  readers  and  advanced  weapons  rather  than  the 
hat  the  problems  of  atomic  war  can  be  other  way  around. 

IULY  1954 


done  to  reduce  the  delay  involved  in 
finding  out.  In  the  absence  of  knowledge 
and  lacking  the  resources  of  the  opera¬ 
tions  analyst,  one  must  begin  by  resort¬ 
ing  to  speculation.  This  speculative  ef- 
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Problems  of  tac  air  support  cannot  be  solved  until  ground  doctrines  are  known 
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fort  might  well  be  divided  into  two 
phases.  In  the  first  phase,  an  attempt 
should  be  made  to  establish  the  organi- 
zational  requirements  of  a  ground  com¬ 
bat  unit  capable  of  employing  atomic 
weapons  and  having  in  addition  as  many 
of  the  following  capabilities  as  possible: 
(1)  rapid  movement  across  terrain;  (2) 
air  transportability,  (3)  maximum  dis¬ 
persion  and  radius  of  action;  (4)  opera¬ 
tion  in  a  flankless,  frontless  war;  (5)  ex¬ 
pending  its  own  atomic  weapons  with 
minimum  delay  on  air  and  ground  tar¬ 
gets  in  its  area;  and  (6)  close  coopera¬ 
tion  with  tactical  air. 

If  all  these  capabilities  cannot  be  built 
into  a  single  new  organization,  and  it  is 
unlikely  that  they  can,  then  the  best 
compromise  possible  should  be  accepted. 
Once  a  combat  unit  designed  exclusively 
for  atomic  operations  has  been  devised, 
one  can  move  to  the  second  phase  during 
which  efforts  should  be  made  to  play 
frontless  and  flankless  campaigns  in  map 
exercises  and  war  games  in  the  environ¬ 
ment  of  atomic  plenty.  If  nothing  else 
presents  itself  one  could  begin  with 
Rommel’s  campaigns  of  November  1941 
and  June  1942  in  the  Western  Desert. 
These  exercises  would  show,  I  think, 
the  need  for  a  command  structure  which 
can  keep  track  of  a  battle  of  confusion 
and  which  will  allow  decisions  to  expend 
atomic  munitions  to  be  made  at  the  low¬ 
est  echelon  possible.  They  may  also  show 


that  a  start  on  the  tactical  air  support 
problem  cannot  be  made  until  after  the 
nature  of  the  ground  force  atomic  units 
and  the  doctrines  governing  their  em¬ 
ployment  have  been  worked  out. 

Army  officers  should  not  be  discour¬ 
aged  by  the  magnitude  of  the  overall 
problem,  frightening  though  it  may 
seem.  Fortunately  there  are  limited 
segments  of  the  overall  problem  which 
may  be  handled  separately.  Fortunately 
also  they  are  in  the  general  areas  in 
which  the  United  States  has  shown  spe¬ 
cial  skill  in  the  past.  If  someone  could, 
for  example,  devise  a  target  acquisition 
and  fire  control  system  which  would 
give  our  atomic  combat  units  the  capac¬ 
ity  to  bring  their  shock  power  to  bear 
on  a  target  area  a  few  minutes  faster 
than  the  enemy  can,  that  alone  might 
decide  the  outcome  of  a  future  campaign 
—or  war.  Similarly  the  perfection  of  a 
communications  system  which  would  be 
twenty  percent  more  dependable,  faster 
than  that  of  the  enemy,  and  impervious 
to  counter  measures,  might  have  the 
same  value.  There  is  also  the  field  of 
camouflage  and  concealment,  together 
with  provisions  for  misleading  the  enemy 
as  to  the  location  of  our  own  units. 


LITTLE  is  to  be  gained  by  dealing  with 
the  atomic  weapons  problem  as  if  it 
were  the  principal  cause  for  inter-service 
rivalries.  Nor  is  there  much  to  be  happy 


Progress  Is  Not  Inevitable 


We  must  adjust  our  military  affairs  to  the  progress  of  sci¬ 
ence.  We  must  not  make  the  error  of  employing  the  weapons 
of  today,  or  of  the  future,  under  the  tactics  of  a  previous  war. 
Obviously,  the  introduction  of  atomic  and  nuclear  weapons 
is  going  to  bring  changes  to  land  forces.  Each  step  will  take 
us  closer  and  closer  to  the  point  of  no  return;  that  will  call 
for  a  major  political  decision. 

Change  is  inevitable.  Progress  is  not  inevitable.  Progress 
depends  on  sound  decisions,  and  then  on  action. 

We  must  make  a  serious  study  of  the  shape  of  future  war 
on  land.  It  is  little  use  to  superimpose  new  weapons  on 
World  War  11  organizations,  and  then  try  to  work  out  the 
tactical  changes  involved;  this  sort  of  approach  to  the  problem 
is  unprofitable. 

Any  suggestion  that  the  introduction  of  atomic  and  ther¬ 
monuclear  weapons  is  not  going  to  affect  the  organization  of 
armies  and  the  tactics  of  land  warfare  is  nonsense.  We  must 
examine  our  armies,  and  their  equipment,  to  see  what 
changes  are  needed  in  an  atomic  age.  .  .  . 

Field  Marshal  Viscount  Montgomery 
24  May  1945 


about  in  dwelling  on  the  limitations  of 
an  air  atomic  strategy,  unless  the  organi¬ 
zation,  equipment,  and  doctrine  exist 
for  the  effective  employment  of  atomic 
weapons  in  tactical  operations  on  the 
ground.  Above  all  it  is  not  helpful  to 
imply  that  one  strategy  or  arm  of  the 
service  somehow  is  convinced  that  men 
are  not  important  in  war.  Sir  Winston 
Churchill,  after  a  lifetime  of  study  and 
participation  in  military  matters, 
summed  up  the  problem  when,  receiving 
the  Chesney  Gold  Medal  from  the  Royal 
United  Service  Institution  in  July  1950, 
he  said: 


You  cannot  help  men  who  have  had 
experience  and  handled  matters,  after 
ten  or  fifteen  years  of  peace  having 
rooted  in  their  minds  the  strong  im-  , 
pressions  which  they  derived  from  the 
actual  conduct  of  operations  in  the  ■ 
field.  That  is  of  the  greatest  value  be-  j 
cause,  in  the  main,  war  consists  of  the 
same  tunes  played  through  the  ages  ... 
But  it  is  of  the  utmost  consequence 
that,  besides  cherishing  the  fruits  of 
experience,  everyone’s  mind  should  be 
open  to  the  ceaseless  and  almost  baf¬ 
fling  rapidity  of  the  changes  which 
science  is  introducing  into  the  whole 
field  of  war,  into  every  aspect  of  it  .  .  . 

Above  all  we  have  this  intruder— 
the  air,  which  has  shoved  its  way  in 
and  continues  to  push  forward  in  all 
directions  .  .  .  until  a  lot  of  people 
begin  to  think  that  there  is  only  one 
pebble  on  the  beach.  That  would  be 
going  too  far  because  I  am  quite  sure 
of  this,  that  when  all  modern  science 
has  been  exploited  and  employed,  and 
when  all  the  worst  that  can  be  done  | 
has  been  done  in  some  terrible  en-  | 
counter,  which  pray  God  may  never 
occur,  but  if  it  should  be  so,  still  the  ! 
life  of  nations  will  depend  on  the 
spirit,  the  courage  of  their  race  and  of 
their  men  and  women  .  .  .  [This]  will 
be  the  final  decider  of  the  life  of  na¬ 
tions,  whether  in  a  civilized  or  a  bar¬ 
baric  world.  i 


SINCE  nothing  clarifies  ideas  more  ef¬ 
fectively  than  an  attempt  to  set  them 
forth  in  writing,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  a 
larger  number  of  Army  officers  and  men 
will  express  their  ideas  in  print  about 
the  problems  of  ground  atomic  opera¬ 
tions.  That  is  the  way  that  weapons, 
organization  and  doctrine  have  evolved 
in  the  past.  As  Mr.  Norman  correctly 
indicated:  “the  Army  can  offer  no  glit¬ 
tering  promises  in  the  dirty  business  of 
war,”  but  it  can  speed  the  day  when 
alternative  atomic  strategies  and  policies 
may  be  possible.  It  can  do  this  best  by 
analyzing  the  organization  and  doctrine 
of  ground  forces  in  the  day  of  atomic 
plenty. 
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Life  of  a  Ja  'cock 

Every  man  a  VIP;  every  man  an  Honorary  Doughboy 


THANKS  to  the  good  fortune  of  being  able  to  renew  an 
■  old  friendship  with  Mr.  Fred  Seaton,  the  Assistant  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Defense  for  legislation  and  public  affairs,  the  editor 
of  this  magazine  was  recently  rewarded  (no  other  word 
seems  to  fit)  with  an  invitation  to  be  a  member  of  the  eight¬ 
eenth  Joint  Civilian  Orientation  Conference  and  spent  six 
busy  days  visiting  four  military  and  naval  installations  in 
the  United  States,  preceded  by  a  day  of  high-level  briefing  in 
the  Pentagon. 

For  the  hard-working  soldier  who  seldom  gets  to  look  in 
on  the  activities  at  the  highest  levels  of  the  military  estab¬ 
lishment,  it  should,  perhaps,  be  explained  that  the  impres¬ 
sively  named  Joint  Civilian  Orientation  Conference  (JCOC 
for  short  and  rendered  “Jaycock”  jn  the  vernacular)  is 
equally  impressive  so  far  as  its  host  and  guests  are  concerned. 
The  Secretary  of  Defense  issues  the  invitations  to  American 
industrial,  business  and  professional  leaders.  Eighteen  orien¬ 
tation  conferences  have  been  held  since  1948  when  the  late 
James  Forrestal,  then  Secretary  of  Defense,  adapted  a  Navy 
program  to  inter-service  use.  Altogether  about  a  thousand 
Americans  have  been  “jaycocked”  and  presumably  each  dis¬ 
plays  in  his  rumpus  room  or  office  certificates  attesting  that 
he  is  an  “Honorary  Doughboy”  in  the  Army,  a  “Jet  Jockey” 
in  the  Air  Force,  an  “Honorary  Twirlie”  in  a  Marine  heli¬ 
copter  squadron,  and  a  “Carrier  Observer”  in  the  Navy.  As 
you  can  see,  the  benefits  of  membership  are  also  impressive. 

Briefly,  the  purpose  of  the  JCOC  is  to  orient  civilian 
leaders  on  the  problems  and  progress  of  the  military  estab¬ 
lishment.  It  is  primarily  a  public  relations  function  and  a 
good  one.  I  have  assurance  of  that  from  the  President  of 
the  Public  Relations  Society  of  America  who  has  called  it 
“one  of  the  most  efficient  public  relations  instruments  I  have 
ever  had  the  opportunity  to  observe  in  action.”  As  it  hap¬ 
pened,  the  gentleman  who  made  this  statement— Mr.  Frederic 
Bowes,  Jr.  of  Pitney-Bowes,  Inc.— was  a  member  of  the 
eighteenth  JCOC  and  I  observed  that  he  was  one  of  the 
most  active,  inquisitive  and  perceptive  of  the  sixty  of  us.  I 
should  say  that  his  judgment  was  not  lightly  given. 

rO  get  this  report  down  to  a  working  level,  let  me  say  here 
and  now  that  the  Army  did  itself  proud.  Fort  Benning 
was  the  last  stop  and  the  Army  had  a  job  cut  out  for  it  as 
we  were  all  quite  full  of  orientation  after  five  strenuous 
lays:  one  at  the  Pentagon;  most  of  one  at  the  Marine  Corps 
Schools,  Quantico  (the  rest  of  the  day  was  spent  in  flying 
:o  Florida);  one  at  the  Naval  Air  Training  Station,  Pensa- 
:ola;  and  two  at  the  Air  Force  Proving  Ground,  Eglin  AFB. 

The  Marines,  the  Navy  and  the  Air  Force  were  all  fine 
losts  and  each  gave  us  something  we  shall  long  remember, 
lut  to  me  (and  I  think  to  most  of  us)  Fort  Benning  was  the 
nost  memorable  visit. 


THE  demonstrations  at  Fort  Benning  were  remarkably  well 
conducted  and  impressively  staged.  The  briefing  of  the 
operations  of  The  Infantry  School  and  its  work  load  were 
lucid  and  helpful  to  our  understanding  of  the  mission  of 
Fort  Benning.  The  airborne  demonstrations,  the  explanation 
of  infantry  weapons  and  company  organization,  and  two 
fire-power  demonstrations— infantry-tank  team  in  attack  and 
a  fire-power  demonstration  of  a  reinforced  rifle  company  in 
defense  at  night— were  superbly  organized,  narrated  and 
staged.  The  night  show,  using  all  tracer  ammunition,  was  a 
dramatic  and  explosive  climax  to  the  whole  conference.  But 
to  me  the  most  useful  show  of  all  was  the  demonstration  of 
types  of  supporting  fires  staged  by  artillery  elements  assigned 
to  The  Infantry  School.  This  well  presented  demonstration, 
plus  the  quite  extensive  display  of  armor,  engineer,  signal, 
chemical  and  other  equipment,  made  the  Benning  show  an 
all-Army  demonstration.  It  was  not  confined  to  infantry. 

But  the  most  effective  part  of  the  Fort  Benning  perform¬ 
ance  was  infantry  and  rightly  so.  Wherever  we  were  at 
Benning  we  were  not  far  away  from  a  reminder  that  in  the 
final  analysis  wars  are  won  by  men  who  are  physically  and 
mentally  trained,  disciplined  and  ready  to  lead  Americans 
into  ground  combat  under  the  Benning  precept  of  “Follow 
Me.”  Whether  it  was  at  the  official  dinner  where  there  was 
a  deeply  touching  (but  too  long)  tribute  to  the  infantryman, 
at  the  OCS  where  many  of  the  businessmen  among  us  were 
greatly  impressed  by  the  very  thorough  personnel  selection 
and  testing  procedures  used  in  the  OCS,  or  on  the  various 
ranges— the  infantryman  got  his  due. 

One  final  touch  may  have  been  the  clincher.  This  was  a 
subtle  one  that  gradually  entered  our  consciousness.  It  was 
the  continued,  unescorted  presence  among  us  of  General 
Meloy  and  his  assistant  commandant,  General  Fritzsche. 
They  elected  to  tag  along  with  us  and  hitch-hiked  (if  I  may 
use  an  obviously  inaccurate  term)  rides  in  our  several  busses, 
seemingly  without  design,  but  with  one  I  am  now  confident. 

The  little  things  wherein  the  Army  was  revealed  were,  I 
think,  all  to  the  Army's  credit.  Hanson  Baldwin  will  be 
delighted  to  hear  that  General  Meloy  not  only  had  the  band 
at  Lawson  Field  to  greet  us,  but  drums  and  bugles  playing 
martial  music  woke  us  each  morning. 

Such  service  differences  as  I  or  others  may  have  noted  were 
all  minor  and  the  one  impression  that  I  am  sure  was  common 
to  every  member  of  the  eighteenth  Jaycock— I  am  sure  of  this 
because  I  heard  it  repeated  over  and  over  again— was  of  the 
high  quality  of  men  in  the  services.  In  the  Pentagon  and 
from  Quantico  to  Benning  we  had  unending  association 
with  alert,  intelligent,  decisive  men.  I  can’t  remember  seeing  a 
potbelly  from  the  time  we  left  the  Pentagon  until  we  landed 
back  at  the  MATS  terminal  in  Washington  eight  days  later. 
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The  Reds  outnumber  us  in  men  and  armor,  but  if  we  mix  ingenuity  with 
mobility  we  can  take  their  measure.  Here  are  some  of  the  ingredients  of  a 


DESIGN  FOR  THE  DEFEAT  OF  RED  ARMOR 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Robert  B.  Rigg 

ILLUSTRATED  BY  GIL  WALKER 


IF  Red  Armor  should  be  unleashed,  we 
can  block,  divert  and  finally  defeat  it 
by  using  new  tactics  and  techniques  at 
river  barriers,  by  using  helicopters  to 
sow  minefields,  and  by  engaging  in  ver¬ 
tical  envelopment  to  destroy  armor  and 
artillery  behind  his  leading  forces.  More 
armor  on  our  side  would  make  the  task 
easier.  Tank  for  tank  we  are  outnum¬ 
bered,  so  the  defeat  of  Communist  armor 
can  only  partially  be  achieved  by  pitting 
armor  against  armor.  It  will  be  necessary 
for  us  to  combine  a  variety  of  unique 
methods— each  in  itself  not  overly  de¬ 
cisive— that  in  combination  can  destroy 
the  Red  armor. 

New  techniques  and  concepts  are 
needed  to  properly  exploit  natural  tank 
barriers.  Rivers  are  conventionally  de¬ 
fended  from  one  bank  or  another  but 
ilways  the  defense  is  parallel  to  the  river. 
We  should  reorient  river  defense  so  as 
:o  include  on  water  attacks,  from  up¬ 
stream  or  downstream  by  the  use  of 
laval  PT  type  boats  and  amphibian 
anks.  The  latter’s  capabilities  for  ma- 
leuver  and  mobility  are  great  compared 
o  the  landlocked  Red  tanks. 

Naval  PT  boats  can  navigate  the  prin¬ 
cipal  rivers  of  Europe,  and  being  fast 
hey  are  hard  to  hit.  The  PT  boats 
hould  carry  torpedoes  and  recoilless 
05mm  guns  as  well  as  caliber  .50  ma- 
hine  guns.  Torpedoes  can  be  used  to 
lestroy  bridges.  Where  the  Reds  estab- 
ish  a  bridgehead  and  complete  a  span 
cross  it,  these  PT  boats  could  be  sent  up 
t  down  stream  for  rapid  torpedo  attacks 
nd  quick  getaway.  These  attacks  can  be 
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launched  suddenly.  Torpedoes  can  also 
be  effective  against  underwater  bridges. 

Floating  mines  could  be  used  more 
effectively  in  on-river  attacks.  These  ex¬ 
plosive  packets  should  be  developed  to 
where  they  can  become  electronically 
guided,  water  missiles.  Employed  in 
great  mass,  and  air  droffed  upstream  at 
night  they  could  be  devastating  to  Red 
crossing  attempts.  Every  effort  must  be 
made  at  river  crossings  and  especially  at 
bridges  after  Red  armor  has  crossed.  If 
the  fuel  and  ammunition  supply  of  ar¬ 
mor  is  effectively  cut  off  and  kept  cut 
off,  we  can  expect  tankers  and  SP  gun¬ 
ners  in  our  PW  cages  in  a  few  days.  It 
is  cheaper  to  defeat  a  battalion  of  tanks 
by  cutting  off  its  supplies  than  it  is  by 
gunfire.  Underwater  demolition  teams 
can  also  be  used.  We  should  develop 
methods  of  letting  some  armor  across  a 
river  and  then  sealing  up  its  supply 
source  and  isolating  it;  thus  gradually 
chewing  up  the  enemy’s  armor. 

LAND  mines  can  be  laid  on  a  large  scale 
by  helicopters,  both  in  front  of  the 
enemy  and  in  rear  areas  where  reinforce¬ 
ments  and  reserves  are  centered.  The 
heavy  work  of  unloading  and  stringing 
the  mines  out  over  thousands  of  vards 
of  terrain  can  be  done  more  rapidly  by 
helicopters  which  would  fly  low  and 
drop  mines  through  a  slide  or  chute  ar¬ 
rangement,  leaving  engineers  or  infantry 
on  the  ground  to  adjust  them  into  the 
final  pattern  holes.  The  H-19  Sikorsky 
could  be  easily  adapted  to  this  purpose. 
Mines  can  be  flown  from  supply  points 
directly  to  the  minefields  in  one  opera¬ 
tion.  Each  H-19  helicopter  could  carry 
65  to  70  M6  mines  or  about  300  of  the 
M7A1  antitank  mines.  With  a  round- 
trip  mileage  of  135  miles  from  supply 
point  to  minefield  it  is  estimated  that 


two  and  one-half  to  three  hours  would 
be  required  for  loading,  flight  forward, 
unloading,  and  return.  Thus  one  heli¬ 
copter  could  be  expected  to  provide 
about  200  M6  mines,  or  900  M7A1 
mines  per  day  at  this  distance.  (Ml 5 
mines  can  also  be  sown.  The  weight  of 
the  Ml 5  is  greater  than  the  M6).  Fifty 
helicopters  could  deliver  and  sow  a  total 
of  10,000  M6  or  45,000  M7A1  mines  in 
one  day.  If  we  used  M6  mines  we  could 
plant  a  belt  1000  yards  wide  and  almost 
seven  mines  deep.  If  we  used  M7A1 
mines  we  could  plant  a  1000-yard  belt 
30  mines  deep. 

On-the-ground  manpower  require¬ 
ments  to  dig  the  mines  in  and  fuze 
them  would  have  to  be  proportioned  to 
the  delivery  rate  for  speed  of  final  in¬ 
stallation. 

In  the  event  of  serious  enemy  ar¬ 
mored  thrust  the  creation  of  minefields 
must  be  considered  on  an  extremely 
large  scale.  Helicopter  delivery  and  sow¬ 
ing  has  great  potential  where  speed  is 
essential.  Helicopters  of  greater  capacity 
can  spread  mines  in  greater  density. 

Mines  by  the  magnificent  mile  should 
be  contemplated  and  should  far  exceed 
any  past  use.  Our  combat  investment 
here  is  in  easily  manufactured  material 
and  not  in  human  lives.  When  we  need 
to  use  mines  in  large  quantities  we 
should  hire  thousands  of  laborers.  The 
effect  should  not  be  halfhearted.  The 
mine  plans  should  envisage  not  only 
stopping  Red  armor  but  diverting  it  to 
points  where  our  ground  and  air  forces 
can  destroy  it. 

OUR  man  power  will  never  let  us  en¬ 
gage  hostile  armor  on  a  frontal  basis 
entirely.  Our  depth  of  resistance  should 
be  built  forward  into  the  enemy’s  zones 
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as  well  as  backward  into  our  own.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  we  should  increase  the  mobil¬ 
ity  of  our  means  over  those  of  enemy 
armor.  Deep  attacks  that  are  fast  and  sure 
are  necessary,  not  only  so  as  to  present 
the  enemy  with  the  least  profitable  tar¬ 
gets,  but  to  preserve  our  own  forces  for 
a  succession  of  deep-in  strikes. 

The  main  pressure  and  effort  would 
have  to  be  wrought  by  conventional 
forces  in  our  main  body.  However,  to 
supplement  this  effort  it  would  be  simple 
for  us  to  design  and  employ  mobile 
forces  for  deep-in  use. 

The  helicopter  is  already  contem¬ 
plated  for  this,  but  the  scale  of  em¬ 
ploying  helicopter-landed  combat  teams 
needs  greater  emphasis.  Likewise  the 
purpose  and  mission  of  deep-in  forces 
must  be  as  singular  and  objective  as 
possible.  Deep-in  combat  teams  should 
be  armed  to  destroy  the  enemy’s  main 
might:  tanks  and  self-propelled  guns. 

For  this  purpose  we  should  create 
Vertical  Destruction  Companies.  Call 
them  what  you  may,  their  mission  would 
be  the  destruction  of  hostile  armor  at 
night  when  tanks  are  most  vulnerable. 
Forty-eight-man  companies  with  the  prin¬ 
cipal  armament  of  about  twelve  3.5- 
inch  rocket  launchers  and  ammunition 
towed  handily  in  golf-bag-like  trailers 
could  be  helicopter  landed  (the  Sikorsky 
XFIR2S  carries  three  jeeps  or  26  men) 
at  night  to  work  against  armored  assem¬ 
bly  and  bivouac  areas.  Evacuate  these 
units  in  early  morning  unless  circum¬ 
stances  are  extremely  favorable  to  their 
daylight  employment.  These  units  would 


not  hold  ground  or  establish  defense 
areas.  Their  forte  would  lie  in  their  abil¬ 
ity  to  strike  night  after  night  in  all  di¬ 
rections.  The  multiplied  and  coordi¬ 
nated  use  of  these  Vertical  Destruction 
Companies  in  enemy  rear  areas  would 
account  for  many  tanks  and  self-pro¬ 
pelled  guns  and  also  divert  the  enemy’s 
effort  and  attention.  Several  tanks  de¬ 
stroyed  at  night  mean  several  less  tanks 
in  combat  the  next  day.  Multiply  this 
by  many  nights  of  destruction  and  you 
have  attrition  that  becomes  significant. 
The  Vertical  Destruction  Companies  can 
actually  become  targets  of  no  opportu¬ 
nity  (for  the  enemy)  and  the  source  of 
steady  loss.  The  units  should  obvi¬ 
ously  be  composed  of  volunteers.  Actu¬ 
arial  rates  for  raider  forces,  tank  hunters 
and  parachutists  are  high.  The  rate  can 
be  greatly  lowered  for  this  new  organi¬ 
zational  breed  of  men,  because  they  can 
(and  should)  count  on  daily  evacuation, 
adequate  rest  during  the  day,  and  vig¬ 
orous,  daring  reemployment  again  at 
night.  Like  the  Air  Force,  they  will 
come  back  to  roost  in  some  comfort. 
They  will  not  always  succeed  but  there 
is  always  another  night!  They  should 
rarely  see  much  of  daylight.  They  will 
be  attacking  Red  troops  tired  from  day¬ 
light  combat,  and,  if  nothing  more,  they 
can  tire  these  tankers  bv  successive 
nights  of  unrest.  Infrared  sighting  de¬ 
vices  are  necessary  for  these  blackout 
operating  companies  whose  main  stock 
in  trade  will  be  mobility. 

By  holding  Red  armor  up  at  river  bar¬ 
riers  we  force  it  to  telescope  upon  itself 
to  some  degree.  It  is  against  such  con¬ 


centrations  that  the  Vertical  Destructior 
Companies  should  operate.  We  could 
use  200  of  these  units  in  Europe. 

LACKING  sufficient  tanks  to  meet  the 
Red  masses  it  will  be  necessary  for 
our  artillery  to  deliberately  engage  hos¬ 
tile  armor  by  direct  fire  in  a  proportion 
much  greater  than  we  have  heretofore 
thought  of  or  practiced.  Artillery  casu¬ 
alties  will  of  necessity  be  higher  than  in 
previous  conflicts,  but  in  terms  of  the 
tank  destruction  that  can  be  wrought  we 
will  have  fewer  casualties  in  the  long 
run.  Self-propelled  artillery  will  have  to 
forget  its  SP  designation  and  act  in  a  di¬ 
rect  assault  role— and  be  designated  “as¬ 
sault  artillery.”  This  is  necessary  because 
of  our  shortage  of  tanks  and  the  Red 
technique  of  using  their  self-propelled 
guns  in  direct  support  of  tanks. 

Too  little  attention  has  been  paid  to 
the  Red  use  of  self-propelled  artillery  in 
direct  support  of  tanks.  By  .  this  tech¬ 
nique  the  Reds  bring  tremendous  fire-1 
power  into  play  in  their  tank  qttacks.  We 
have  been  too  prone  to  count  Red  tanks 
and  ignore  the  smashing  impact  of  SU- 
85s,  SLI-lOOs  and  the  JSU-122s  and 
JSU-152s.  At  this  date  the  SLI-100  and' 
the  JSU-152  are  the  primary  Red  weap¬ 
ons  of  this  category. 

We  did  see  a  few  obsolete  SU-76s  in* 
Korea,  but  nowhere  in  combat  have  we 
seen  the  real  Red  tank  and  SU  combi¬ 
nation  in  action.  The  power  of  Red 
armor  lies  in  the  slugging  support  thef 
SUs  (in  over-watching  roles)  give  tanks. 
Red  technique  here  is  well  developed  for 
the  SUs  engage  in  direct  fire,  overrun,! 


ram  and  crush  just  like  the  tanks  they 
follow.  Their  shock  must  be  met  with 
'  shock  from  our  SP  artillery. 

SUPERB  gunnery,  most  rapid  and  ac¬ 
curate,  is  the  first  requisite  for  our 
armored  units.  Our  new  range  finders 
and  our  fire  control  instruments  give  us 
some  advantage  here.  Mobility-wise  we 
cannot  claim  any  distinct  advantage 
over  the  Communists.  Here  is  where 
we  need  the  most  attention,  especially 
in  training. 

Our  armor  commanders  must  con¬ 
centrate  on  increasing  the  speed  and  mo¬ 
bility  of  units,  experimenting  with  col¬ 
umn  organization,  vehicle  dispersion, 
SOPs,  elimination  of  non-combat  ve¬ 
hicles  and  other  equipment  so  as  to  come 
up  with  maneuvering  elements  that  can 
strike  swiftly  and  destructively  and  then 
move  to  strike  elsewhere  the  same  day. 

Red  manuals  are  conspicuous  for  their 
omission  of  the  “calculated  risk  doctrine” 
in  the  use  of  armor.  This  should  be 
remembered  as  should  also  the  fact  that 
Soviet  reactions  in  command  actions  on 
lower  levels  usually  are  not  as  swift  as 
our  own.  Our  forte  for  success  lies  in 
swift  action,  disconcerting  moves  and 
maneuvers,  and  a  measure  of  calculated 
daring— but  always,  swift  movement,  for 
we  cannot  stand  overlong  and  slug  it  out 
tube  to  tube  from  one  direction. 

Higher  commanders  can  well  consider 
that  rapid  and  deceptive  shifts  of  our 
: armored  elements  in  action  will  be  the 
best  way  to  project  their  destructive  po¬ 
tential,  insure  it  against  atomic  strikes 
and  devour  the  effort  and  attention  of 
Red  forces.  Our  armor  should  rest  the 
least  and  move  the  most. 

ONE’s  crystal  ball  may  be  clouded  or 
cracked,  and  the  things-to-come  de¬ 
partment  is  an  uncertain  bureau  at  best. 
However,  certain  known  facts  about  the 
past  performance  of  Red  armor  suggest 
that  we  should  watch  for  these  weak¬ 
nesses  : 

Lead  tanks  have  a  way  of  getting 
ahead  of  their  infantry.  This  led  the 
Germans  to  wait  patiently  while  (lim¬ 
ited)  deep  tank  drives  were  made— and 
then  mop  up  at  night.  The  Reds  finally 
caught  on  so  they  tank-mounted  their 
infantry  (a  good  target  package  for  big 
guns).  Today,  the  Red  ratio  of  truck 
transport  is  still  far  behind  ours.  Infan¬ 
try  can  be  slow  in  coming. 

Compared  with  our  armored  division, 
the  ratio  of  infantry  to  tanks  is  very  low 
in  the  Red  tank  division  and  only  slight¬ 
ly  higher  in  the  mechanized  division. 
Communications-wise  the  Reds  don’t 


yet  measure  up  to  us,  except  in  tele-  broadside  of  Red  armored  formations, 
phones.  This  means  their  armor  has  a  Red  logistics,  especially  fuel  resupply, 
lower  coordinated  rate  of  shift  than  we  are  not  as  efficient  and  modern  as  ours, 
have.  Time  can  count,  especially  when  As  for  rapid  tank  gunnery,  Red  tanks 
we  add  the  Malenkov  factor  of  hesitation  can  be  out-dueled  on  a  mass  basis,  but  a 
common  to  lower  commanders  who  must  grave  danger  lies  in  the  SUs  behind  the 
query  higher  authority.  One  can  gain  tanks. 

tactical  advantage  here  of  10  to  55  min-  In  summary:  Red  armored  blitz  can 
utes!  This  is  a  big  advantage,  if  ex-  be  halted  best  by  taking  measure  of  their 
ploited  by  rapid  action.  day’s  progress  and  then  wading  in  deep 

Antiaircraft-wise  Red  armor  is  not  the  to  isolate  their  armor  from  logistical  and 
best  protected  even  though  Red  tank  infantry-artillery  support  for  the  next 
generals  are  conscious  of  the  need  and  day.  A  multiple  combination  of  meas- 
seek  more.  ures  must  be  employed  in  coordinated 

Make  ’em  maneuver,  both  to  force  action.  Mobility,  over  and  above  that  of 
fuel  consumption  of  tanks  and  to  get  the  Reds,  can  best  insure  success. 
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TACTICS 


Reflections  on  th 

PATROLS 


Lieutenant  David  Abshire 


PATROLLING,  always  important  in 
war,  achieved  unusual,  and  perhaps 
even  unique,  importance  in  the  Korean 
war,  especially  in  the  static  warfare  of 
1952-53.  In  those  days  patrols  often 
were  the  main  operational  effort  and 
patrol  policies  (and  supervision)  origi¬ 
nated  from  division  and  corps. 

In  a  more  fluid  war  higher  command¬ 
ers  and  staffs  would  be  unable  to  devote 
comparable  time  to  such  small  opera¬ 
tional  efforts  and  so  it  cannot  be  said 
that  such  high-level  attention  to  patrols 
will  continue. 

But  patrols  will  still  be  important. 
There  is  always  a  great  need  for  exact 
information  about  the  enemy.  And  pa¬ 
trols,  properly  planned  and  conducted, 
are  unsurpassed  for  this  purpose. 

It  is  important,  therefore,  to  examine 


Lieutenant  David  M.  Abshire,  Infantry, 
is  a  1951  graduate  of  the  Military  Acad¬ 
emy.  He  saw  service  as  a  platoon  leader, 
company  commander,  and  division  G2 
operations  officer  in  Korea.  He  is  now 
aide  to  the  Commanding  General,  Camp 
Gordon,  Georgia. 


the  patrol  actions  of  1952-53  in  Korea  in 
light  of  some  common  sense  principles, 
and  see  where,  how,  and  why  those  prin¬ 
ciples  were  applied  or  violated.  We  will 
And,  unfortunately,  that  they  were  vio¬ 
lated  more  often  than  they  were  applied. 
'  \ 

Principle  1 :  Each  patrol  should  be 
assigned  a  single  mission,  clearly 
stated. 

Too  often  this  was  forgotten,  and  the 
assignment  came  out  something  like 
this:  “Recon  the  route  for  signs  of  enemy 
activity,  screen  suspected  areas,  and  kill 
or  capture  any  enemy  sighted.”  The  pa¬ 
trol  leader  is  given  no  clear-cut  guide  to 
decision.  Instead,  he  is  given  several 
missions  and  authorized  to  follow  any 
one  of  several  courses,  with  the  result 
that  the  patrol  will  probably  accomplish 
nothing  unless  the  leader  is  a  man  of 
exceptional  drive  and  intelligence. 

Commanders  who  frequently  com¬ 
plained  of  a  lack  of  aggressiveness  from 
patrol  leaders  might  have  found  that 
ambiguous  missions  were  a  chief  cause. 
Confusion  is  the  rule  in  battle,  and 
commanders  and  staff  officers  must  not 


compound  it  by  failing  to  be  explicit,  | 
certain,  and  simple. 

As  an  example,  suppose  a  regiment 
needs  a  prisoner.  Then  the  patrol  must 
be  planned  just  for  that  purpose.  The  i 
patrol  leader  is  assigned  the  mission  "to 
capture  enemy  personnel.”  Then,  regard-  j 
less  of  fire  fights  and  casualties,  of  ex-  i 
ternal  pressure  and  confusion,  the  patrol 
leader  knows  his  job  and,  knowing  it,  he 
will  probably  bring  in  a  prisoner. 

,  j 

Principle  2:  Reconnaissance  patrols 
must  be  small,  mobile,  and  flexible. 

I 

A  friendly  outpost  had  been  over¬ 
run  and  counterattack  plans  were  being 
made.  The  counterattacking  company 
wanted  to  know:  “In  what  strength  does  , 
the  enemy  occupy  those  positions?  What 
is  he  doing  there?”  But  they  never  got  the 
timely  information  they  needed  because 
patrols  of  ten,  twelve,  and  fourteen  men 
sent  out  to  get  it  were  easily  detected 
and  defeated  by  the  enemy.  Three  men, 
using  stealth,  patience,  deception,  and 
cover  of  darkness,  could  have  obtained 
that  information.  Yet  three-men  patrols 
were  never  dispatched  because  of  policies 
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hat  developed  from  the  early  days  in 
■Corea  when  the  Communists  ambushed 
arge  numbers  of  small  UN  patrols. 
These  ambushes  occurred  when  it  was 
lecessary  to  conserve  our  meager  forces. 
Therefore,  the  practice  was  adopted  of 
ending  out  much  larger  patrols.  These 
tronger  combat  patrols  could  accomplish 
heir  mission  of  engaging  the  enemy  but 
s  recon  patrols  they  were  unsatisfac¬ 
tory.  For  a  recon  at  night  must  use 
tealth  to  penetrate  the  enemy  position, 
p  see  and  hear  without  itself  being  seen 
r  heard.  Three  men  are  quieter  than 
!  squad. 

There  are  other  disadvantages  in  us- 
ng  a  combat  patrol  for  reconnaissance, 
den  were  taken  from  their  positions  on 
he  MLR  because  only  the  rifle  platoons 
iad  the  manpower  for  such  patrols.  A 
arge  patrol  created  a  larger  target  for 
aortar  fire.  Control  was  more  difficult. 
Tobility  and  flexibility  were  reduced, 
f  he  route  of  the  cumbersome  patrol  was 
asily  detected  by  small  enemy  recons  of 
ne,  two,  and  three  men. 

It  appears  that  in  trying  to  minimize 
sks  of  ambush  we  incurred  greater  risks. 

ULY  1954 


Obviously,  increasing  the  size  of  a  patrol 
is  not  the  solution  to  dangers  of  ambush. 

Principle  3:  To  prevent  itself  from 
being  ambushed ,  a  recon  patrol  must 
rely  on  camouflage ,  stealth,  support¬ 
ing  fires,  suitable  weather  and  dark¬ 
ness. 

This  principle  holds  the  key  to  safety 
from  enemy  ambush.  Let’s  enlarge  on  it: 

(1)  Paradoxically,  a  small  patrol  of¬ 
ten  has  considerable  fire  support— direct 
and  indirect— from  the  MLR.  This  was 
especially  the  case  in  Korea  in  1952  and 
1953.  Company  OPs  furnished  a  view 
of  patrol  routes.  Company  commanders 
had  available  not  only  battalion  weap¬ 
ons,  but  also  many  sector  weapons.  Di¬ 
rect  fire  weapons  for  close  support  were 
especially  important.  Frequently  five 
heavy  machine  guns,  three  caliber  .50 
machine  guns,  tanks,  AA  weapons,  three 
57mm  rifles,  and  three  75mm  rifles  could 
be  used. 

(2)  Smaller  patrols  would  result  in 
a  smaller  manpower  drain,  and  the  men 
in  each  company  selected  for  patrols 
could  receive  special  training. 

(3)  Night  recons  generally  should 
leave  friendly  lines  at  dusk.  The  patrol 
can  see  the  immediate  surroundings 
where  enemy  might  lurk,  and  still  not 
be  seen  from  the  enemy  MLR.  At  dusk, 
too,  the  enemy  has  not  reached  most  of 
his  ambush  sites.  Varying  the  times  of 
departure  from  day  to  day  looks  well  on 
the  acetate  at  higher  headquarters.  But 
the  risk  of  ambush  is  not  reduced,  for 
the  enemy  moves  out  early,  and  stays  out 
until  dawn. 

(4)  We  know  in  advance  many  prob¬ 
able  areas  of  enemy  ambush,  and  sporad¬ 
ic  harassing  and  interdiction  fires  should 
be  placed  on  these  areas  to  make  them 
untenable  to  the  enemy.  Just  before  the 
patrol  reaches  these  sites,  MLR  fire  can 
hit  the  areas  again. 

(5)  If  a  recon  patrol  is  moving  deep 
into  enemy  territory,  or  far  from  sup¬ 
porting  units,  then  a  patrol  base  should 
be  established.  This,  of  course,  is  a  larg¬ 
er  unit  located  on  advantageous  ground 
to  furnish  the  same  type  of  support  the 
MLR  fires  furnish  closer-in  patrols. 
However,  such  a  concept  is  entirely  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  “support  group”  which 
continually  followed  the  recon  element, 
and  was  widely  used  in  Korea. 

If  these  five  factors  had  been  applied 
to  reduce  ambush  dangers,  patrolling 
would  have  been  more  fruitful. 

Principle  4:  Attempt  to  introduce 
surprise  into  every  possible  operation. 

Surprise  begets  confusion,  and  con¬ 
fusion  does  the  worst  damage  to  the 


mind.  But  UN  patrols  too  frequently 
neglected  the  element  of  surprise. 

Suppose,  for  example,  that  a  regiment 
had  taken  over  a  new  sector.  What  pat¬ 
tern  of  patrolling  was  followed?  Patrols 
initially  were  close  in,  then  were  gradu¬ 
ally  pushed  out. 

When  these  patrols  first  approached 
enemy  outposts,  they  could  find  some 
of  them  napping.  Then  regiment  would 
start  planning  a  raid  on  the  outpost. 
There  would  be  more  recons,  each  one 
finding  the  enemy  increasingly  alert.  By 
the  time  the  raid  took  place  the  enemy 
was  ready  for  it. 

Here  is  an  illustration  of  proper  use 
of  surprise:  It  was  a  summer  night  on 
the  eastern  front  and  a  friendly  patrol 
was  deep  in  Mungdun-ni  Valley  with 
enemy  outposts  on  high  ground  and  on 
both  sides  overlooking  the  valley.  An 
enemy  communications  trench  extended 
across  the  valley,  and  the  friendly  patrol 
was  advancing  eastward  along  it.  Then 
contact  was  made,  and  a  fire  fight  started 
by  enemy  approaching  from  the  east. 

At  this,  enemy  on  the  high  ground  to 
the  west  immediately  began  descending 
the  hill  toward  the  rear  of  the  friendly 
patrol.  But  a  friendly  machine  gun 
team  a  hundred  yards  to  the  rear  of  the 
patrol  set  up  to  fire  to  the  west  cut  loose. 
The  enemy  from  the  west  were  stunned 
and  disorganized,  not  so  much  by  the 
fire  power  of  the  machine  gun  as  by  its 
position  and  by  the  fact  that  they  were 
not  accustomed  to  UN  patrols  carrying 
that  weapon  in  this  particular  sector. 

Rifle  grenades  and  rocket  launchers 
can  have  the  same  or  greater  effect.  Used 
at  the  right  moment  in  a  night  fire  fight, 
they  introduce  surprise  and  shock  far 
out  of  proportion  to  their  often  inaccu¬ 
rate  fire. 

Principle  5:  Fire  support  is  a  matter 
of  intricate  coordination,  cooperation, 
and  foresight. 

Improper  fire  support  coordination  at 
the  company  level  was  a  frequent  event 
in  Korea.  For  example,  almost  as  a  rule, 
the  company  commander  had  attached 
one  or  more  sections  of  heavy  machine 
guns  and  several  75mm  recoilless  rifles. 
Tanks  were  often  under  his  operational 
control;  quad  AOs  were  available  on  con¬ 
tinuous  call.  Including  sector  weapons, 
the  company  frequently  had  four  or 
more  additional  caliber  .50  machine 
guns.  In  a  fluid  situation,  the  company 
commander  would  not  be  responsible  for 
so  much  fire  coordination,  but  the  fact 
remains  that  in  Korea,  he  was  respon¬ 
sible  for  it. 

The  following  homemade  list  of  fire 
support  capabilities  will  give  you  an  idea 
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of  the  complex  fires  that  are  often  neces¬ 
sary  to  support  a  patrol: 

(1)  To  soften  an  objective  area  by 
preparatory  fires. 

(2)  To  isolate  by  fire  the  ground 
around  a  patrol,  and  to  neutralize  vul¬ 
nerable  approaches  to  the  patrol  when 
it  makes  contact  with  the  enemy. 

(3)  To  furnish  close  continuous  sup¬ 
port  to  cover  the  advance  of  a  raiding 
patrol. 

(4)  To  cover  the  withdrawal  of  a  pa¬ 
trol,  and  any  evacuation  necessary. 

(5)  To  furnish  counter  battery  and 
mortar  suppression  fires. 

(6)  To  furnish  harassing  interdiction 
fires,  diversionary  fires,  and  to  clear  sus¬ 
pected  ambush  areas. 

(7)  To  limit  or  neutralize  enemy  ob¬ 
servation  during  daylight;  to  illuminate 
during  the  night. 

It  takes  experience  and  a  degree  of 
imagination  to  apply  these  to  the  maxi¬ 
mum.  It  also  requires  centralized  direc¬ 
tion.  We  talk  about  fire  support  coordi¬ 
nation  centers  and  coordinators  at  high 
levels.  But  we  often  forget  that  the  same 
principle  must  be  applied  within  the 
company.  When  a  patrol  makes  enemy 
contact,  one  officer  must  coordinate  all 
fires  from  the  MLR.  He  must  not  him¬ 
self  adjust  fire,  or  get  involved  in  phone 
or  radio  transmissions.  His  sole  duty  is 
supervision. 


Principle  6:  Sustained,  well-aimed 
fire  counts — especially  in  rugged  ter¬ 
rain. 


Communications  necessary  to 

control  the  different  weapons  are 
equally  important.  Mortars  and  artil¬ 
lery  present  no  problem;  communica¬ 
tions  from  OP  to  FDC  are  SOP.  But 
this  is  not  quite  true  of  direct  fire  weap¬ 
ons.  And  perhaps  that  is  why  the  great 
misfortune  of  the  fire  support  in  Korea 
was  related  to  direct  fire  weapons. 

With  so  many  weapons  under  com¬ 
pany  control,  the  best  solution  was  a  di¬ 
rect  fire  direction  wire  and  radio  net, 
which  included  the  57  and  75  recoilless 
rifles,  certain  key  caliber  .50  machine 
guns,  heavy  caliber  .30  machine  guns, 
tanks,  and  quad  AOs.  With  such  a  net 
all  these  weapons  can  be  brought  into 
use  effectively  and  instantaneously.  This 
net  must  be  separate  from  the  company 
administrative  net. 

Third,  consider  the  fire-support  plan. 
The  success  or  failure  of  a  patrol  de¬ 
pends  just  as  much  on  the  supporting 
fires  as  on  the  actions  of  the  patrol  mem¬ 
bers.  All  fire-support  crews  should  have 
a  separate  briefing  in  which  the  patrol 
plan,  any  preplanned  sequence  of  fires, 
specific  code  designations  for  fires,  des¬ 
ignation  of  terrain  features,  definite  tar¬ 
gets,  rates  of  fire,  and  missions  for  each 
weapon  are  discussed. 


The  time  was  shortly  after  daylight 
in  eastern  Korea.  A  combat  patrol  di¬ 
vided  into  two  groups  moved  up  the 
steep  slopes  approaching  an  enemy  out¬ 
post.  The  close-in  fire  support  to  soften 
and  neutralize  the  objective  had  not 
been  effective.  The  alerted  enemy  started 
throwing  grenades  and  satchel  charges 
down  on  the  patrol.  The  first  group 
began  to  direct  wild,  uncontrolled  fire 
toward  the  enemy  trenches.  It  accom¬ 
plished  nothing.  Two  men  in  the  second 
group  started  firing  single,  well-aimed 
shots  from  the  top  of  the  outpost  trench 
line.  This  fire  had  an  immediate  effect 
on  the  enemy. 

What  about  a  night  fire  fight?  Even 
then,  sustained,  well-aimed  shots  alone 
produce  success.  For  it  has  not  been  an 
uncommon  occurrence  to  have  both  en¬ 
emy  and  UN  troops  fire  over  each  other’s 
heads  at  night.  Automatic  weapons  climb 
when  fired  from  the  hip.  And  at  night 
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The  staff  hopes  it  isn’t  coming 
apart  at  the  seams  despite  the  horri¬ 
ble  evidence  in  the  form  of  editorial 
and  typographical  errors  that  we  have 
committed  in  the  past  couple  of 
months.  We  hereby  rectify  the  worst 
of  them  as  best  we  can  and  beg  the 
indulgence  of  our  readers. 

In  ‘  Where  Can  We  Get  the 
Fighting  Men?”  by  Major  Irvin  M. 
Kent,  the  first  paragraph,  second 
column,  page  35,  of  the  May  issue 
should  have  read:  “In  times  of  war 
or  general  mobilization  the  probable 
increase  in  pension  liability  of  the 
government  because  of  the  induction 
of  what  was  hitherto  considered  sub¬ 
standard  personnel  is  NOT  a  valid 
consideration  when  weighed  against 
the  necessity  for  combat  replace¬ 
ments.”  We  regret  that  the  unin¬ 
tentional  dropping  of  the  negative 
completely  altered  Major  Kent’s  po¬ 
sition. 

In  the  June  issue  we  committed 
these  crimes: 

We  used  the  word  Coldstreams 
instead  of  Coldstream  Guards  at  one 
place  in  Major  Paget’s  article.  We 
hasten  to  assure  his  Colonel  that  the 
mistake  was  ours  and  not  Major 
Paget’s!  He  also  called  us  up  short 
for  calling  the  Guards’  “scarlet  tu¬ 
nics”  blouses.  Again  we’re  sorry. 

We  unaccountably  botched  up  the 
by-line  of  Lt.  Col.  John  B.  Gibbons, 
Jr.  This  is  an  unforgivable  error  and 
we  shall  carry  the  shame  to  our  final 
resting  place. 


the  soldier  cannot  realize  just  how  hig 
he  is  firing.  Likewise,  how  many  of  or 
men  know,  and  are  thankful  for  tl 
high,  erratic  firing  of  the  enemy  bui 
gun?  Once  again  sustained,  accurate  fii 
counts! 

Suppose  a  night  patrol  is  ambushecj 
The  first  five  seconds  usually  determirJ 
the  result.  If  the  friendly  forces  fire  wifi 
and  high  they  may  spare  a  crouchin 
close-by  opponent.  Furthermore,  the  iii 
itial  fire  of  the  enemy  is  often  to  distrais 
and  mislead  a  patrol,  so  that  it  is  expose! 
in  another  direction.  The  predesignate 
plan  of  returning  fire  in  event  of  ambus) 
must  therefore  encompass  specific  dire] 
tions  of  fire  assigned  each  patrol  menj 
ber.  Patrol  members  will  then  be  abj 
to  sweep  the  entire  area,  thus  disorgai; 
izing  all  enemy  elements  lurking  nearb’ 
Wild,  heavy  fire  alone  will  not  be  e 
fective. 


Principle  7:  Weather  and  terrai 
between  the  line  of  departure  an 
the  objective  can  make  a  patrol  in 
effective. 


A  patrol  moved  out  toward  an  enem 
outpost  on  a  snowy  December  nigh 
The  slopes  were  steep  and  icy;  the  rout 
was  long,  rough,  circuitous,  selected  s 
that  the  patrol  could  approach  the  ou 
post  from  an  unsuspected  direction.  A 
the  patrol  slid  and  waded  along,  me 
slipped,  fell,  crouched— and  cursed  aloud 
Ordinarily  the  patrol  leader  had  a  stron 
hold  over  his  men,  but  not  that  nigh 
Two  hours  later,  as  the  patrol  neare 
the  objective,  noise  discipline  was  s 
poor  that  the  patrol  leader  established 
perimeter.  Then  he  and  the  scout  pr( 
ceeded.  He  suddenly  sighted  two  enem\ 
unaware  of  his  presence.  He  raised  hi 
carbine  to  fire,  and  tried  to  press  the  trig 
ger.  His  finger  did  not  move.  He  r< 
moved  his  mitten  and  tried  again.  N 
result.  The  cold  had  taken  its  toll. 

In  spite  of  bad  weather  and  roug 
routes,  grease  pencils  will  glide  easil 
over  ridges  and  draws  on  acetate  map: 
But  staff  planners  must  beware.  Th 
route  would  have  been  excellent  in  th 
summer.  Not  so  in  the  winter.  For  pa 
trols  must  reach  their  objective  with  th 
strength  and  energy  to  accomplish  th- 
missions. 


OBVIOUSLY  these  comments  are  fa 
from  conclusive.  The  backdrop  is  tb 
Korean  conflict  in  1952  and  1953.  No 
a  typical  war,  to  be  sure.  But  these  prin 
ciples  are  so  basic  that  they  will  agaii 
be  applicable,  even  though  the  scene 
motives,  and  nature  of  a  new  war  ma 
be  different. 
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D  PLUS  TEN  YEARS 


\  participant  reflects  on  the  great 
jvents  of  ten  years  ago  when 
general  Eisenhower  carried  out 
lis  orders  to  “enter  the  continent 
>f  Europe  .  . 


CARLY  in  the  afternoon  of  6  June  1944  in  Normandy,  three  senior 
“■  officers  of  the  4th  Infantry  Division— Maj.  Gen.  R.  O.  Barton 
and  two  brigadiers,  Theodore  Roosevelt,  Jr.,  and  I— caught  up  with 
the  colonel  of  the  regiment  which  had  made  the  assault  landing  on 
Utah  Beach.  He  was  pushing  his  battalions  forward,  contact  with 
the  Germans  was  close,  and  the  situation  was  far  from  clear.  It  is 
doubtful  that  he  appreciated  haying  three  generals  breathing  down 
his  neck  for  the  next  half  hour.  However,  he  survived  it,  and  went 


MAJOR  GENERAL 
H.  W.  BLAKELEY 


Major  General  H.  W.  Blakeley,  retired,  was  the  Artillery  Commander 
of  the  4th  Infantry  Division  at  the  time  of  the  invasion.  He  later  became 
commander  of  the  Division  and  led  it  through  the  remainder  of  the  cam¬ 
paigns  in  northern  Europe.  He  lives  in  Washington  and  is  a  regular 
contributor  to  this  and  other  magazines. 


This  view  of  one  of  the  Allied  beaches  was  made  on  9  June — three  days  after  the  assault  was  launched 
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on  to  wear  four  stars  and  command  the 
Eighth  Army  in  Korea.  His  name  was 
James  A.  Van  Fleet. 

Van  Fleet  was  only  one  of  the  notable 
cast  of  characters  for  the  D-day  show.  A 
young  major  general  who  had  para¬ 
chuted  into  Normandy  in  the  dark  of 
the  previous  night  spent  the  day  trying 
to  collect  his  widely-scattered  101st  Air¬ 
borne  Division.  He  was  Maxwell  Taylor 
who  now  commands  the  Eighth  Army. 
His  artillery  commander,  one  Anthony 
C.  McAuliffe,  had  also  arrived  by  para¬ 
chute.  He  now  commands  the  Seventh 
Army,  and  sometimes  regrets  that  he 
ever  said  '‘Nuts!’’  The  commander  of 
the  other  airborne  division,  the  82d, 
was  Matthew  Ridgway,  now  the  Army’s 
Chief  of  Staff.  His  assistant  commander 
was  James  Gavin,  now  General  Ridg- 
way’s  G3.  And  about  to  come  ashore 
was  a  corps  commander  whose  future 
also  included  four  stars  and  the  title  of 
Chief  of  Staff— J.  Lawton  Collins. 

The  complexity  of  the  planning  of 
the  greatest  amphibious  operation  in  his¬ 
tory  was  obscured  at  the  time  by  the 
need  of  secrecy  until  the  invasion  was  an 
accomplished  fact  and  by  the  rapid  flow 
of  headline  news  afterward.  Of  the  more 
than  two  million  soldiers,  sailors,  and 
airmen  eventually  involved  in  the  opera¬ 
tion  none  was  more  entitled  to  ulcers 
than  Lt.  Gen.  Sir  Frederick  Morgan  of 
the  British  Army.  From  March  1943 
until  General  Eisenhower  arrived  to  take 
over  as  Supreme  Commander  in  January 
of  1944,  Morgan  was  COSS AC— Chief 
of  Staff  to  the  Supreme  Allied  Com¬ 


mander  (designate).  His  basic  trouble 
was  that  there  was  no  Supreme  Allied 
Commander,  either  in  fact  or  “desig¬ 
nate.”  That  meant  not  only  that  he  had 
no  commander  to  turn  to  for  decisions 
on  literally  thousands  of  important  mat¬ 
ters,  but  that  there  was  no  one  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  fight  effectively  for  the  additional 
troops,  landing  craft,  airplanes,  and  mu¬ 
nitions  which  he  believed,  correctly, 
were  needed  for  a  successful  invasion. 

With  General  Eisenhower’s  appoint¬ 
ment  as  Supreme  Commander  came  a 
statement  of  his  misssion:  “You  will 
enter  the  continent  of  Europe  and  .  .  . 
undertake  operations  aimed  at  the  heart 
of  Germany  and  the  destruction  of  her 
armed  forces.”  D-day  was  to  be  in  May. 
With  a  commander  at  the  helm,  how¬ 
ever,  it  became  possible  to  urge  success¬ 
fully  that  the  number  of  troops  should 
be  increased,  the  area  of  the  attack  wid¬ 
ened.  D-day  was  postponed  to  5  June. 

The  final  plan  provided  for  assaults  on 
five  beaches— three  British  (Sword,  Juno, 
and  Gold)  and  two  American  (Omaha 
and  Utah),  plus  three  airborne  division 
drops— one  British  behind  Sword  Beach, 
and  two  American  behind  Utah  Beach. 

THE  4th  Infantry  Division  was  sched¬ 
uled  for  Utah  Beach,  and  we  were 
soon  busy  with  a  series  of  landing  exer¬ 
cises.  In  one,  surprisingly,  the  Division 
suffered  its  first  casualties,  when  German 
torpedo  boats  got  through  to  our  convoy 
and  sank  two  ships.  The  Division  also 
captured  its  first  prisoner  during  this 
exercise  when  an  enemy  pilot  para¬ 
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chuted  down  from  his  burning  plane 
Another  exercise  was  named  “Hound 
and  it  was  long  remembered  because  o 
the  bitter  weather  with  high  winds  an< 
driving  sleet  and  snow.  Later,  in  France 
I  happened  to  be  reminiscing  with  ; 
soldier  about  that  particular  exercise 
and  commented  how  unpleasant  it  ha< 
been.  “Yes,  sir,”  he  agreed,  “that  Hounc 
was  a  son  of  a  bitch.” 

The  handling  of  the  contradictory  re 
quirements  of  secrecy  and  of  giving  al 
possible  information  to  the  troops  was  ; 
vital  factor  in  the  ultimate  success  of  thi 
invasion.  That  there  was  no  serious  leal 
during  all  the  months  of  preparation  i 
something  both  astounding  and  grounc 
for  pride  in  the  discipline  of  British  am 
American  soldiers,  sailors,  and  airmen 
This  is  particularly  true  of  the  hundred: 
of  enlisted  men— typists  and  draftsmen 
for  example— who  knew  for  a  long  perioc 
where  the  landings  were  to  be  made 
They  mingled  freely  with  their  comrade: 
and  civilian,  but  kept  their  mouths  shut 
Brig.  Gen.  Theodore  Roosevelt,  Jr. 
joined  the  4th  Division  during  the  plan 
ning  phase.  He  had  not  only  been  As 
sistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Governoi 
of  Puerto  Rico,  and  Governor  Genera 
of  the  Philippines,  but  he  had  servec 
with  distinction  in  the  1st  Division  ir 
both  world  wars.  At  fifty-seven,  he  could 
well  have  been  sitting  at  home.  Instead, 
he  insisted,  unsuccessfully  at  first,  that, 
he  should  land  with  the  first  assault 
wave.  He  finally  wrote  a  note  in  long 
hand  which  resulted  in  his  wish  being, 
granted: 

May  26th  ’44 

To  Major  General  R.  O.  Barton,  C.G. 

4th  Inf.  Div. 

1.  Since  your  informal  refusal  of  my  re 
quest  to  go  with  the  assault  companies  I 
have  given  much  thought  to  the  ques 
tion  and  decided  to  request  reconsideran 
tion  because  of  the  following  facts. 

2.  The  force  &  skill  with  which  the  first 
elements  hit  the  beach  &  proceed  may 
determine  the  ultimate  success  of  the 
operation. 

3.  The  rapid  advance  inland  of  the  as¬ 
sault  companies  is  vital  to  our  effort  as 
the  removal  of  underwater  obstacles 
cannot  be  accomplished  unless  the  beach 
is  free  from  small  arms  fire. 

4.  With  troops  engaged  for  the  first 
time  the  behavior  pattern  of  all  is  apt  to 
be  set  by  those  first  engaged. 

5.  Considered,  accurate  information  of 
the  existing  situation  should  be  avail¬ 
able  for  each  succeeding  element  as  it 
lands. 

6.  You  should  have  when  you  get  to 
shore  an  overall  picture  in  which  you 
can  place  confidence. 

7.  I  believe  I  can  contribute  materially 
on  all  of  the  above  by  going  with  the 
assault  companies.  Furthermore  I  know 
personally  both  officers  and  men  of  these 
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advance  units  and  believe  that  it  will 
steady  them  to  know  I  am  with  them. 

Theodore  Roosevelt 
B.G.  U.S.A. 

I  SAW  much  of  General  Roosevelt  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  weeks  in  Normandy.  His 
eep  was  named  “Rough  Rider”  after  his 
-ather’s  Spanish-American  War  regiment, 
put  he  took  it  to  places  which  gave  its 
lame  a  more  factual  reason.  I  well  re- 
nember  stopping  my  jeep  one  day  just 
•hort  of  a  crossroads  which  was  being 
leavily  shelled.  Suddenly  out  of  the 
moke  and  dust  came  the  “Rough  Rider,” 
vindshield  smashed,  Roosevelt  driving, 
de  pulled  up  alongside  of  me  and 
isked,  “Any  news?”  in  the  same  tone  he 
night  have  used  when  sitting  down  to 
ness  in  a  training  area. 

During  General  Eisenhower’s  first 
psit  to  the  4th  Division  soon  after  our 
arrival  in  England,  a  new  record  was 
Established  for  going  up  and  down 
hrough  channels.  As  commander  of 
)ivision  Artillery,  I  had  strongly  urged 
hat  our  light  artillery  battalions  be  is- 
ued  self-propelled  guns,  but  we  had  not 
eceived  a  decision.  My  seat  at  luncheon 
vas  about  halfway  down  the  table,  with 
General  Barton  opposite  me.  I  leaned 
'Ver  and  said,  “How  about  getting  a  de- 
ision  as  to  the  self-propelled  guns?”  He 
•assed  the  idea  on  in  more  detail  to  the 
orps  commander.  It  went  on  up  the 
able  to  General  Omar  Bradley,  then 
ommander  of  the  First  Army,  got  a 
uick  examination  by  Eisenhower,  and 
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in  something  like  three  minutes  was 
back  through  channels  to  me  with  a  firm 
decision :  we  would  get  our  self-propelled 
guns. 

The  Allied  side  of  the  picture  as 
D-day  approached  was  generally  good. 
The  completeness  of  the  planning  and 
orders  was  well  exemplified  in  J.  Lawton 
Collins’  VII  Corps  when  a  final  meeting 
of  senior  commanders  turned  up  almost 
no  questions. 

IF  things  were  going  well  at  the  lower 
levels,  there  were  soul-searing  prob¬ 
lems  for  General  Eisenhower.  On  May 
30,  Air  Chief  Marshal  Leigh -Mallory, 
the  Air  Commander-in-Chief,  renewed 
his  protests  against  the  dropping  of  the 
82d  and  101st  Airborne  Divisions  as 
planned.  He  believed  that  the  combina¬ 
tion  of  unsuitable  landing  areas  and 
expected  strong  resistance  would  result 
in  “futile  slaughter.”  On  the  other  hand, 
Utah  Beach  had  a  large  inundated  area 
behind  it,  and  there  was  serious  doubt 
that  the  troops  making  the  seaborne 
landing  would  be  able  to  get  inland 
unless  airborne  troops  seized  the  exits 
from  the  causeways  crossing  the  inun¬ 
dated  area.  Eisenhower  decided  that  the 
attack  would  go  as  planned. 

Then,  on  the  night  of  3-4  June,  with 
many  of  the  convoys  already  at  sea,  he 
weather  experts  changed  their  hitherto 
optimistic  forecasts;  the  overcast  would 
not  permit  visual  air  bombing  in  the 
early  hours  of  5  June,  and  sea  conditions 
would  make  the  use  of  landing  craft 


difficult.  Eisenhower,  at  a  0430  hours 
meeting  on  4  June,  decided  on  a  twenty- 
four-hour  postponement  —  actually 
twenty-four  hours  and  thirty  minutes 
because  of  the  tide  difference. 

My  small  headquarters  group  had 
sailed  from  Dartmouth  during  the  eve¬ 
ning  of  3  June  in  a  convoy  of  thirty -five 
landing  craft,  tank.  A  little  after  0900 
the  next  day,  I  went  up  on  the  bridge. 
Our  LCT  was  the  right  rear  vessel  of  a 
three-column  formation.  With  the  white- 
caps,  and  the  strong  wind  whipping  out 
the  flag  at  the  masthead  of  each  craft  the 
convoy  made  a  striking  picture  in  spite 
of  the  low  overcast.  Suddenly,  the  LCTs 
at  the  head  of  the  three  columns  turned 
sharp  left.  Our  crew  was  immediately 
on  the  alert  because  this  might  be 
evasive  action  from  an  enemy  attack, 
but  almost  immediately,  the  columns 
turned  left  again  and  the  whole  forma¬ 
tion  following  along  in  trace,  was  headed 
back  over  our  route.  It  was  evident  that 
D-day  had  been  postponed. 

It  was  a  letdown  for  everyone.  A 
day’s  postponement  meant  the  possibility 
of  serious  errors  in  getting  thousands  of 
vessels  into  formation  and  on  schedule 
again,  and  only  two  days  of  postpone¬ 
ment  were  possible  because  of  tides.  If 
we  had  to  return  thousands  of  men  to 
England,  all  with  considerable  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  invasion  plan,  what  chance 
of  keeping  that  information  secret? 

I  think  we  spent  the  night  off  Wey¬ 
mouth.  It  was  a  confused  night  of  hails 
from  strange  craft  and  yelled  warnings 
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Six  weeks  later  four  of  the  D-day  commanders  got  together  for  a  group  photograph 


about  a  mine  field.  When  I  went  on 
deck  the  next  morning  we  were  on  our 
way  again.  General  Eisenhower  had 
made  the  fateful  decision  during  the 
night:  D-day  and  H-hour  were  now, 
for  Utah  Beach,  6  June  at  0630. 

We  spent  the  day  plowing  along  the 
Channel.  We  had  with  us  a  British 
Royal  Artillery  major  attached  for  liaison 
with  the  British  warships  supporting  us. 
He  was  an  old  hand  at  assault  landings. 
I  remember  talking  to  him  that  day 
about  his  combat  experiences  and  asking 
him,  “How  many  beaches  will  this  make 
for  you?”  He  answered  quite  seriously: 
“The  seventh,  sir,  if  you’ll  allow  me  to 
count  Dunkirk.” 

THE  weather  on  the  morning  of  the 
Day  was  not  very  encouraging.  The 
sea  was  rough,  the  ceiling  low,  and  visi¬ 
bility  poor.  As  we  passed  through  the 
transport  assembly  area,  the  small  assault 
craft  were  gone  from  their  decks.  The 
ships  of  the  gunfire  support  group  were 
firing  rapidly.  Our  LCT  was  a  “free 
boat,”  but  according  to  the  plan,  we  were 
to  follow  the  two  leading  infantry  regi¬ 
ments  and  their  attached  artillery.  I  had 
no  real  function  ashore  until  there  was 
enough  artillery  there  for  my  headquar¬ 
ters  to  take  over  the  massing  of  fires.  It 
was  quickly  evident  that  we  could  go  in 
as  planned,  but  neither  the  LCT’s  offi¬ 
cers  nor  I  could  identify  any  landmarks. 
My  aide,  Lt.  John  B.  Swanson,  got  out 
a  strip  elevation  and  a  photograph.  In 
spite  of  weeks  of  study  for  this  moment, 
we  could  not  make  things  fit.  The  skip¬ 
per  wanted  to  hunt  for  a  guide  ship 
which  was  supposed  to  be  anchored  off 
the  beaches,  but  when  he  couldn’t  locate 
it  (it  had  been  sunk),  I  decided  to  go  in 
anyway. 

Some  artillery  shells  were  landing 
among  the  boats  and  vehicles  near  the 
water’s  edge.  Mindful  of  obstacles  and 
mines  (we  had  already  lost  one  battery 
of  artillery,  but  I  didn’t  know  it),  I  told 
the  skipper  to  put  her  in  where  another 
LCT  was  just  backing  off,  went  down 
the  ladder  to  the  main  deck,  and  climbed 
over  the  vehicles  to  my  command  car. 
Then  I  discovered  that  my  driver  was 
too  seasick  to  drive! 

When  we  hit  the  beach,  the  ramp 
dropped,  and  my  substitute  driver  didn’t 
waste  any  time.  We  seemed  to  drop 
into  a  hole  as  we  came  off  the  ramp,  but 
we  made  the  beach  without  trouble. 
Just  as  we  got  through  an  opening  in 
the  sea  wall,  we  caught  it.  The  artillery 
concentration  which  came  down  on  us 
was,  I  think,  from  only  two  batteries,  but 
it  was  plenty,  and  we  all  did  some  nota¬ 
ble  burrowing  into  the  sides  of  bomb 
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and  shell  craters  in  the  vicinity. 

We  were  lucky.  One  man  was  badly 
wounded,  and  my  operations  officer  had 
a  shell  fragment  in  his  lunch,  but  his 
lunch,  fortunately,  was  still  in  his 
musette  bag.  After  about  four  or  five 
volleys  the  fire  shifted  from  our  immedi¬ 
ate  vicinity.  Swanson  moved  over  to  me, 
spread  out  his  map,  and  said,  “We’re 
here,  sir.”  Swanson,  whom  I  was  to  see 
killed  within  a  month,  rarely  made  mis¬ 
takes,  but  my  first  reaction  was  doubt  as 
to  the  accuracy  of  the  location  to  which 
he  was  pointing.  It  was  2,000  yards  to 
the  left  of  where  we  were  supposed  to 
be,  and  in  an  area  which  had  been 
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eliminated  in  the  planning  in  the  belief 
that  the  beach  would  be  too  muddy.  A 
quick  check  proved  that  Swanson  was 
right.  Most  of  the  carefully  planned  as¬ 
sembly  areas  were  still  in  German  hands, 
and  the  troops  had  a  real  chance  to 
prove  their  resourcefulness  and  flexibil¬ 
ity,  with  the  situation  complicated  by  the 
fact  that  they  had  to  fight  their  way 
across  about  1,000  yards  of  land,  and 
then  get  across  about  a  mile  of  German- 
made  lake. 

The  six  airborne  regiments  of  the 
two  airborne  divisions  had,  as  we  were 
to  learn  later,  made  their  drops  approxi¬ 
mately  on  schedule.  They  had  been 
flown  from  England  in  transport  planes 
which  circled  west  of  Cherbourg  and 
came  over  the  drop  zones  flying  from 
west  to  east.  The  drops  were  widely 
scattered,  but  if  this  resulted  in  con¬ 
fusion  for  the  paratroopers,  it  also  con¬ 
fused  the  German  commanders  who  had 
reports  of  airborne  landings  from  prac¬ 
tically  all  parts  of  the  Cotentin  penin¬ 
sula.  I  wo  vital  missions  were  accom¬ 


plished,  however.  The  82d  capture 
Ste.-Mere  Eglise  and  the  101st  secure 
the  western  ends  of  the  causeways  ove 
the  inundated  area.  Parachutes  hangin 
from  trees  and  crashed  gliders  decorate 
the  landscape  for  days. 

I  sent  liaison  officers  to  establish  cor 
tact  with  the  two  airborne  artillery  coir 
manders— Tony  McAuliffe  and  And 
March.  They  were  hard  to  find,  becausj 
they  weren’t  where  they  were  suppose 
to  be,  and,  in  fact,  didn’t  themselve 
know  for  some  time  where  they  were 
Both  found  my  CP,  separately,  soo: 
after  daylight  of  D  plus  1.  Betwee; 
them  they  only  knew  where  three  c 
their  airborne  howitzers  were.  My  drive 
fixed  them  some  hot  coffee  and  pow( 
dered  eggs.  McAuliffe,  nearly  forty-si1 
at  the  time,  had  parachuted  in.  Marcl 
who  was  forty-eight,  weighed  about  tw 
hundred  pounds  and  was  suffering  fror 
a  bad  knee,  had  come  in  by  glider— whic 
had  crashed.  Both,  after  two  rugge< 
nights  with  an  equally  rough  day  ii 
between,  were  very  much  on  the  jot 
got  the  information  they  wanted  abou 
the  situation,  and  shoved  off  at  once  t 
try  to  round  up  their  commands. 

The  VII  Corps  part  of  the  invasioi 
plan  was  essentially  to  cut  off  th 
Cotentin  peninsula,  and  then  captur 
Cherbourg.  The  90th,  9th  and  79tl 
Infantry  Divisions,  in  that  order,  fol1 
lowed  the  4th  ashore.  Linder  the  de^ 
cisive  leadership  of  “Lightnin’  Joe”  Col 
lins,  the  corps  completed  the  first  of  it 
tasks  on  the  night  of  17-18  June  whei1 
the  9th  Division  under  Maj.  Gen 
Manton  Eddy  (also  destined  to  be  ar 
army  commander  in  later  years)  com 
pleted  the  crossing  of  the  peninsula  anc 
cut  the  coastal  road  along  its  west  side 
The  Corps  then  drove  on  to  Cherbourg 
and  captured  it  on  27  June.  ! 

The  Utah  Beach  landing  had  beer* 
easier  than  expected,  but  the  rest  of  th< 
Cherbourg  campaign  was  marked  b\ 
some  of  the  hardest  fighting  of  the  war' 
The  4th  Infantry  Division,  for  example' 
had  nearly  5,500  battle  casualties  in  it: 
first  three  weeks  ashore.  (The  1st  Mai 
rine  Division  had  2,736  battle  casualties' 
in  four  months  of  fighting  on  Guadal 
canal.) 

THE  British  landings,  in  the  meant 
while,  had  gone  generally  according 
to  plan.  Only  on  Omaha  Beach,  be  i 
tween  the  British  zone  and  Utah  Beach, 
was  there  near-disaster.  Here  Maj.  Gen 
Leonard  Gerow’s  V  Corps  ran  into  the 
bulk  of  an  alert  German  infantry  divi 
sion  instead  of  an  overextended  static 
regiment  as  had  been  expected.  The: 
assault  landing  was  made  by  Maj.  Gen.' 
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The  Normandy  hedgerow  country  is  pretty  and  peaceful  here  but  in  June  and  July 
of  1944  it  was  the  setting  for  some  of  the  dirtiest  infantry  combat  of  World  War  II 


Clarence  Huebner’s  experienced  1st  In¬ 
fantry  Division,  with  a  regimental  com- 
>at  team  of  the  29th  Division  and  two 
danger  battalions  attached.  The  air 
bombardment  had  not  been  effective  on 
he  beach  defenses,  most  of  the  “swim- 
ning”  tanks  had  been  sunk  by  the  rough 
vater  or  were  not  launched  at  all,  and, 
more  important  perhaps,  smoke  and  dust 
tesulted  in  many  of  the  small  task  forces 
lot  being  landed  accurately,  with  the 
:esult  that  they  could  not  promptly  per- 
orm  their  assigned  missions.  At  the  end 
l»f  the  day,  the  outcome  was  still  in 
loubt,  but  the  Corps  fought  its  way  out 
4  its  first  precarious  foothold  and  at  the 
i  nd  of  a  week  had  a  beachhead  15  to  20 
piles  deep.  It  then  went  on  the  defen- 
live  until  the  VII  Corps  should  capture 
Cherbourg,  be  able  to  turn,  and  join  in 
Hacking  out  of  the  peninsula.  The  29th 
Division  had  suffered  most  with  more 
f*han  2,400  casualties. 

Jl/HAT  of  the  German  side?  In  west- 
pi  ern  Europe,  Field  Marshal  von 
Rundstedt  was  nominally  commander- 
p-chief,  but  he  did  not  have  control 
iver  the  air  and  naval  units  in  the  West, 
r,  in  fact,  of  some  of  the  ground  forces, 
le  was  handicapped,  too,  by  Hitler’s 
lecree  that  any  invasion  must  be  dealt 
pith  in  such  a  way  that  it  should  col- 
jfipse  “before,  if  possible,  but  at  the 
utest  upon  the  actual  landing,”  and  that 
no  headquarters  and  no  unit  may  ini¬ 
tiate  retrograde  movement  .  .  .”  Later, 
e  for  the  first  time  emphasized  the  need 
f  “first-rate,  fully  mobile  reserves  suit- 
pie  for  offensive  operations.” 

With  inadequate  forces  for  either  con- 
ept  and  without  air  forces  capable  of 
ven  a  fifty-fifty  chance  of  countering  Al- 
&ed  air  power,  Rundstedt  was  forced  into 
fatal  compromise.  More  than  that,  in 
ne  of  the  most  peculiar  developments 


of  the  war,  Field  Marshal  Rommel,  who 
in  the  eyes  of  the  world  was  the  foremost 
advocate  and  practitioner  of  mobility  in 
warfare,  now,  in  his  capacity  as  com¬ 
mander  of  the  army  group  defending  the 
Channel  coast,  put  all  his  efforts  into  im¬ 
proving  coast  fortifications,  minefields, 
and  underwater  obstacles  with  a  resultant 
essentially  static  defense  at  the  shore 
line.  Whether  or  not  he  believed  in  this 
unorthodox  method  is  controversial.  It 
may  well  be  that  he  was  convinced  after 
his  North  African  experience  that  re¬ 
serves  could  not  be  moved  under  the 
conditions  of  air  superiority  which  the 
Allies  could  create.  Furthermore,  he  had 
been  unable  to  get  adequate  mobile  re¬ 
serves  assigned  to  his  command,  and  he 
well  knew  Hitler’s  psychopathic  aversion 
to  giving  up  ground. 

When  the  invasion  came,  the  Ger¬ 
man  defense  was  marked  by  incomplete 
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beach  defenses,  no  depth,  inability  to 
maneuver,  lack  of  unity  of  command, 
inadequate  reserves,  and  failure  to  com¬ 
mit  what  reserves  they  had  promptly 
and  accurately.  Notable  among  the  ene¬ 
my’s  failure  was  his  stubborn  maintain¬ 
ing  of  the  belief  that  our  main  attack 
would  follow  the  Normandy  landings 
and  be  in  the  Pas-de-Calais  area.  This 
belief  was  carefully  nurtured  by  one  of 
the  most  effective  deception  efforts  in 
the  history  of  warfare;  a  deception  so  suc¬ 
cessful  that  it  was  late  July  before  any 
troops  in  the  Pas-de-Calais  area  were 
moved  toward  Normandy. 

On  the  Allied  side,  the  mistakes  were 
minor  and  the  inadequacies  of  the  prepa¬ 
rations  were  mostly  forced  by  time.  For 
example,  because  of  late  arrival  of  land¬ 
ing  craft  very  few  Army  units  were  ever 
“married  up”  with  the  vessels  in  which 
they  made  the  assault  landings.  The 
dive  bombing  and  strafing  attacks  of  the 
Air  Force  were  often  inaccurate  and 
were  sometimes  put  down  on  our  own 
troops.  Lack  of  experience  and  of  ground 
liaison  parties  accounted  for  most  of 
these  troubles. 

A  German  division  commander  paid 
tribute  to  the  spirit  of  the  American 
troops  in  Normandy  and  to  the  com¬ 
pleteness  and  efficiency  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion  behind  them:  “Each  night  we  know 
we  have  cut  them  to  pieces,  inflicted 
heavy  casualties,  mowed  down  their 
transport  .  .  .  But— in  the  morning,  we 
are  suddenly  faced  with  fresh  battalions, 
with  complete  replacements  of  men,  ma¬ 
chines,  food,  tools,  and  weapons.  This 
happens  day  after  day.” 

And  Von  Rundstedt,  after  the  fall  of 
Cherbourg,  gave  the  High  Command 
some  sound  advice  which  cost  him  his 
job:  “Make  peace,  you  fools!” 
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The  Month  s  Reading 


The  Military  Press 

THE  TIMES  OF  LONDON 
1  May  1954 

.  .  .  How,  then,  does  [the  British  Army  officer]  learn 
what  is  going  on  outside  his  own  parish  and  his  own  arm 
and  army?  If  he  were  serving  in  the  United  States  Army 
he  would  have  easy  access  to  a  variety  of  well-produced, 
semi-official  monthly  journals  such  as  Combat  Forces  or 
Armor  to  give  him  facts,  pictures,  and  opinions.  In  the 
better  daily  newspapers  and  magazines  he  would  read  long 
and  expert  articles.  But  the  British  officer  is  unhappily 
placed.  His  plight  is  not  new,  but  a  surfeit  of  military 
security  and  a  shortage  of  newsprint  have  aggravated  it.  He 
takes  what  his  general  offers  him. 

*  *  * 

The  Imperial  Defence  College,  the  Staff  Colleges,  and 
the  higher  specialist  schools  do  much  to  teach  officers  to 
think  of  their  profession  as  such.  But  if  an  officer  does  not 
begin  his  military  thinking  as  a  subaltern  he  will  start  too 
late;  and  it  must  be  made  somebody’s  business  to  provide 
him  with  solid  and  varied  food  for  military  thought,  par¬ 
ticularly  now  that  so  many  young  officers  are  married,  and 
the  mess  is  no  longer  a  forum  for  late  and  leisurely  debate. 
In  some  Commands  officers  are  required  to  write  essays; 
might  they  not  be  better  occupied  in  reading,  if  they  had  the 
right  material  to  read?  In  the  next  ten  years  the  Army  will 
have  to  fight  hard  for  its  new  equipment  and  vehicles— for 
helicopters,  for  example,  which  are  fast  becoming  as  much 
a  part  of  the  United  States  Army  as  the  jeep.  Military 
conservatism  and  the  Treasury  will  link  hands,  and  it  will 
need  strong  pressure  from  both  inside  and  outside  the  Army 
to  get  the  money.  Ideas  have  wings,  but  they  need  fair 
winds.  In  building  up  since  1946  its  large  public  relations 
branch  the  War  Office  has  forgotten  its  duty  to  provide  for 
its  own  officers.  It  is  afraid  of  telling  its  secrets  to  the  Rus¬ 
sians,  and  the  plain  truth  to  serious  students  of  military  af¬ 
fairs.  .  .  . 

Zeal  for  the  Air  Force 

GILL  ROBB  WILSON 
Air  University  Quarterly  Review 
Winter  1953-54 

Beyond  doubt  the  public  is  aware  of  air  power.  This 
awareness  is  the  more  acute  because  of  the  warheads  of 
air  power— the  atomic  and  hydrogen  bombs  ...  of  which  air 
power  is  the  chief  carrier  and  against  which  air  power  is  the 
chief  defender.  On  the  indubitable  thesis  that  the  public 
loves  nothing  more  than  its  own  neck,  we  may  be  sure  of 
its  interest  in  air  power.  But  equally  we  may  be  sure  the 
public  could  not  care  less  who  saves  its  neck.  It  is  merely 
that  air  power  is  pertinent  to  existence.  That  is  the  sum 
and  substance  of  that. 

1  he  Air  Force  could  make  no  sadder  mistake  than  to  be- 
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lieve  that  public  concern  about  air  power  is  ipso  facto  zeal 
for  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force.  The  fact  is  that  Army 
and  Navy  could  quietly  absorb  every  major  role  of  the  Air 
Force  without  enough  public  outcry  to  disturb  a  nursery. 

Armies  Win  Cold  Wars 

RAYMOND  ARON 
The  Century  of  Total  War 
Doubleday  &  Company 
1954 

The  approach  being  taken  by  the  United  States  in  order 
to  counter  the  new  problems  arising  from  Soviet  production 
of  atomic  weapons  and  the  existence  of  limited  hot  wars, 
seems  to  be  as  follows: 

In  the  first  place,  the  United  States,  which  must  now 
maintain  not  only  the  arsenal  but  the  army  of  the  coalition, 
must  be  secured  against  a  sudden  attack.  If  we  assume  that 
the  Kremlin  calculates  rationally,  one  consideration  should ( 
be  decisive  for  it:  the  possibility  or  impossibility  of  paralyz¬ 
ing,  or  substantially  weakening  American  power  in  a  first 
attack.  As  long  as  the  United  States  itself  is  invulnerable, 
the  most  spectacular  initial  successes  would  not  guarantee 
ultimate  victory.  The  organization  of  the  Communist  em-' 
pire  in  the  midst  of  war  would  meet  with  even  greater  dif¬ 
ficulties  than  those  encountered  by  Hitler’s  attempt  at  a 
European  empire. 

Next,  in  waging  the  cold  war  the  West  needs  conventional 
armaments  greatly  superior  to  those  it  had  in  1950.  The 
reasons  are  obvious:  The  United  States  had  not  even  the 
necessary  resources  for  a  local  hot  war  like  that  of  Korea.  In 
the  absence  of  rearmament,  every  Soviet  aggression,  direct 
or  through  a  satellite,  would  drive  them  to  a  choice  between 
capitulation  (or  retreat)  and  total  war.  The  aim  of  the 
West  is  not  to  win  a  war,  but  to  avoid  it.  Knowing  this, 
Russia  rightly  expects  the  West  to  capitulate  or  retreat. 

It  may  be  urged  that  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  the  multi¬ 
plication  of  local  wars  of  the  Korean  type.  In  the  Middle 
East,  in  Iran,  the  threatened  countries  do  not  possess  the 
minimum  of  military  forces  without  which  resistance  is  out  i 
of  the  question.  In  Southeastern  Asia  civil  wars  are  raging,  i 
Chinese  intervention  there  would  no  longer  mean  local 
strife,  but  war  against  China  herself. 

Admitting  that  other  local  wars  are  improbable,  the  West 
is  nevertheless  obliged  to  make  an  effort  at  rearmament. 
The  West  did  not  succeed  between  1943  and  1945  in  using 
its  actual  superiority  to  influence  negotiations  with  the 
U.S.S.R.  But  since  1950  the  U.S.S.R.  has  used  its  superior 
armament  to  spread  terror.  The  industrial  potential  of  the 
United  States  remains  a  supreme  argument  which  prevents 
irreparable  initiatives,  but  it  is  not  enough  to  reassure  the 
populations  doomed  to  occupation  in  the  event  of  war,  or 
perhaps  to  convince  the  Kremlin  that  its  adversaries  are  de¬ 
termined  to  resist. 

In  other  words,  this  simple  proposition  has  finally  been 
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ccepted:  Regular  armies  have  no  substitutes  as  an  instru- 
nent  of  cold  war.  Whatever  the  technique  of  the  next  war, 
divisions,  tanks,  soldiers,  are  still  regarded  by  the  statesman 
nd  the  man  in  the  street  as  an  essential  element  of  power. 
To  restore  confidence  in  the  masses  of  Europe,  of  the  Middle 
last,  and  of  Asia  and  to  instill  fear  or  respect  in  the  masters 
f  the  Kremlin,  atom  bombs  and  production  figures  are  not 
nough. 


The  Virtue  of  Insanity 

THE  BOSTON  HERALD 
7  May  1954 

ie  author  of  this  editorial  is  Don  Murray,  winner  of 
<•  the  1 953  Pulitzer  Prize  for  editorial  writing. 

'  What  is  it  to  a  young  man,  bent  over  in  the  cutting  straps 
f  a  parachute,  dug  at  and  poked  by  the  uncomfortable 
aapes  of  battle  equipment? 

What  does  he  think  when  the  plane  roars  in  maddening 
rescendos  at  the  end  of  the  runway,  shaking  and  fluttering, 
sking  to  be  allowed  to  fly;  to  speed  to  its  target  and  home 
(gain:  What  does  the  boy  think  who  is  cargo;  who  won’t 
lake  the  flight  home? 

1  What  does  he  think  when  he  looks  out  the  gaping  hole 
rhere  the  door  has  been  taken  out  of  the  old  plane,  to  make 
easier  to  jump?  Listening  to  the  uneven  growl  of  the 
lotors,  looking  at  the  ground,  seeming  to  rise  and  fall,  lurch 
long  unevenly  after  the  plane;  what  are  his  thoughts? 

In  this  crew,  who  is  the  boy?  Is  he  a  Legionnaire  who 
ompares  the  green-brown  of  river  land,  the  dark  color  of 
mgles,  the  angry  back  of  mountains  to  the  comfortable 
..hine  country? 

Is  he  a  Lrenchman  and,  if  so,  what  kind  of  patriotism 

ioes  he  feel,  seeing  this  wild  land  instead  of  the  manicured 
lapes  of  the  cultivated  farms  of  his  own  centuries-civilized 
md? 

What  do  men  think,  flying  into  battle?  They  thrust  aside 
:ie  sick,  warm  fear;  the  fiendish  shadow  of  death.  Their 
find  plays  with  pictures  from  a  past  (building  sand  castles 
a  a  warm  beach  or  picking  up  a  laughing,  squirming  baby 
ir  a  toss  into  the  air).  They  see  flashes  from  a  future  they 
'ant  (where  they  are  successful  in  a  world  after  wars;  well 
:d  and  well  loved). 

But  as  soldiers  they  turn  from  memories  and  dreams  to 
ie  comforting  details  of  preparedness.  Check  the  straps  and 
ie  equipment.  Your  weapon  and  is  the  ammunition  handy? 
(hin  strap.  Stand  up  and  hook  up  the  parachute.  Lollow 
ie  routine  of  getting  ready.  Push  aside  the  past,  the  future. 
Concentrate  on  straps  and  equipment  and  orders.  Lumber 
>  the  door,  anxious  to  get  it  over  with,  fight  to  get  out,  to 
fill  down  to  the  mud  of  Dien  Bien  Phu. 

What  does  a  young  man  think  about  swinging  gracefully 
x>ve  a  green  world,  letting  the  quiet  close  about  him?  What 
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does  he  feel  when  the  quiet  is  cut  and  sliced  and  run  red 
by  the  sounds  of  bullets? 

Smashing  to  the  ground;  running  from  the  shells  to  cover; 
getting  ready  to  fight;  is  he  so  busy  with  the  fight  for  sur¬ 
vival  that  he  has  no  time  to  think  about  the  wild  idiocy  of 
being  in  the  lonely  garrison  of  Dien  Bien  Phu?  Isolated 
from  friends;  from  hope  itself;  does  he  wonder,  as  we  do, 
where  he  got  the  courage;  where  he  had  the  insane  idea  of 
going  to  defend  Western  Europe  by  way  of  a  muddy  hell 
hole  in  a  ravaged  jungle  half  way  around  the  globe? 

And  yet  his  insanity,  even  if  he  loses,  may  by  its  very  in¬ 
tensity  keep  the  walls  of  the  Lree  World  strong.  We,  a  com¬ 
fortable  half  a  world  away,  salute  his  glorious  insanity. 


Research — More  for  Less 

HON.  DONALD  A.  QUARLES 

Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Research  and  Development 
Speech,  Atlanta,  Georgia 
13  May  1954 

To  ensure  this  technical  leadership,  we  must  have  and 
must  continue  to  have  a  sound  military  research  and  devel¬ 
opment  program.  This  year,  the  Department  of  Defense  is 
spending  for  research  and  development  about  1.3  billion 
dollars,  the  highest  level  of  such  expenditure  in  our  his¬ 
tory.  This  is  about  two  and  one-half  times  the  average  re¬ 
search  and  development  expenditure  in  the  years  imme¬ 
diately  before  Korea,  when  the  level  ranged  around  one-half 
billion  dollars  per  year.  Such  fluctuations  are  unwise.  We 
paid  the  heavy  penalty  in  the  rapid  build-up  both  in  the 
initial  inefficiency  of  the  research  and  development  work,  as 
such,  and  in  the  attempt  to  produce  in  large  quantity  ma¬ 
teriel  for  Korea  that  had  not  been  completely  developed.  The 
present  program,  however,  taken  together  with  the  military- 
related  programs  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  accounts 
for  about  one-half  the  total  research  and  development  under 
way  in  the  United  States.  As  important  as  this  work  is 
to  the  security  of  the  country,  I  doubt  that  we  could  devote 
a  very  much  higher  fraction  of  our  research  and  develop¬ 
ment  effort  to  defense  without  damage  to  the  essential 
civilian  economy  and  the  long-term  welfare  of  the  nation. 
In  fact,  the  budget  now  under  consideration  by  the  Congress 
for  the  next  fiscal  year  cuts  back  this  level  of  expenditure 
by  about  10  per  cent.  There  is,  of  course,  no  prospect  for 
the  kind  of  peace  that  would  justify  letting  down  our  guard, 
so  the  challenge  is  to  get  substantially  full  value  from  the 
moderately  lower  expenditure  level.  This  situation  in  re¬ 
search  and  development  is  part  of  the  preparation  for  the 
long  pull.  Realizing  how  quickly  things  will  happen  in  the 
next  major  conflict,  it  is  apparent  that  we  must  perfect  the 
most  modern  and  effective  weapons  now  and  have  them 
ready  in  our  arsenals  and  in  the  hands  of  our  troops  before 
war  starts.  We  must  realize  that  we  will  never  again  be 
allowed  the  time  for  orderly  build-up  from  a  peacetime  to 
a  war  footing. 
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In  Berlin  the  service  family  can  never  forget  the  close  presence  of  the  Communists,  but  it  isn’t  a  cloak-and-dagger  existence1 


BERLIN 


An  Island  In  the  Soviet  Sea 


MAJOR  MARCO  POLO 


THE  U.S.  soldier  stationed  in  Berlin 
is  on  an  island,  surrounded  by  the 
Soviet  zone  of  Germany.  The  movies 
and  some  of  the  news  stories  that  have 
come  out  of  the  city  lend  a  cloak-and- 
dagger  air  to  the  assignment,  but  actually 
the  tension  isn’t  that  high.  Many  men 
and  their  families  who  have  served  in 
Berlin  would  like  to  go  back. 

The  zone  of  Berlin  that  is  open  to  the 
Western  allies  (the  United  States,  Great 
Britain  and  France)  covers  only  185 


square  miles.  But  in  that  area  living  is 
good  and  comfortable  and  offers  all  of 
the  conveniences  of  a  large  and  cosmo¬ 
politan  city  anywhere. 

You  can  expect  to  stay  in  Berlin  three 
years,  now  the  normal  tour.  Travel  may 
be  either  by  sea  or  by  air,  depending  on 
what  is  available  and  how  fast  they  want 


you  to  get  there.  If  you  travel  by  sea 
the  ocean  trip  will  take  about  nine  days, 
leaving  from  New  York  and  landing  at 
Bremerhaven,  with  the  trip  into  Berlin 
by  rail.  If  you  fly,  you  will  leave  either 
from  Washington  National  Airport  or 
Westover  Field,  and  land  at  Frankfurt- 
Main  air  field,  to  make  the  last  leg  of 
the  trip  sometimes  by  train,  but  normally 
on  the  daily  courier  plane. 

At  this  writing  concurrent  travel  is 
not  authorized,  and  if  you  ask  the  trans- 
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portation  people  they  will  tell  you  it 
will  take  forty  weeks  for  your  family 
to  join  you  in  Berlin.  However  if  cur¬ 
rent  plans  are  carried  through  there  will 
be  concurrent  travel  by  November;  and 
in  any  event  the  delay  between  the  time 
the  sponsor  gets  there  and  his  family 
iioins  him  will  not  be  nearly  as  long  as 
it  is  now.  Normal  practice  today  is  to 
assign  only  bachelors  to  Berlin  with  the 
exception  of  people  in  so-called  “key” 
positions.  Those  family  men  assigned 
:here  can  expect  to  have  housing  allotted 
diem  shortly  after  they  sign  in,  and  as 
;ioon  as  housing  is  promised  families  can 
nove  Berlin-ward. 


»OUSING  is  good.  In  the  past  year 
and  a  half  there  have  been  several 
ipartments  built  by  the  Army,  and  some 
lay  they  will  probably  be  entirely  occu- 
lied  by  military  families.  But  now  they 
ire  used  largely  as  bachelor  quarters  for 
enior  noncoms  and  company-grade  of- 
icers.  Families  are  normally  provided 
German  roomy  and  comfortable  houses. 
Each  house  has  a  good  yard,  and  a  part- 
ime  gardener-fireman  goes  with  the 
juarters. 

You  need  take  no  furniture  with  you. 
Everything  you  need  will  be  provided, 
lut  there  are  some  exceptions.  Take 
rour  own  beds,  for  example,  if  you  like 
o  sleep  in  deep  comfort.  Many  wise 
Vrmy  travelers  always  carry  their  own 
.>eds,  and  this  is  a  smart  move  if  you 
Ire  headed  for  Berlin  (or  anywhere 
n  Germany)  where  the  bedsteads  are 
tandsome,  but  the  springs  and  mat- 
resses  are  not  exactly  conducive  to  re- 
axed  sleep. 

You’ll  need  your  own  linens  and  your 
wn  pots  and  pans.  True,  you  can  get 
landsome  table  linens  in  Germany  and 
ie  other  parts  of  Europe  you  will  prob- 
bly  visit  during  your  tour,  but  you’ll 
j/ant  your  own  to  carry  you  over.  And 
/hile  kitchen  utensils  can  be  obtained 
rom  the  Quartermaster  they  won’t  be 
/hat  you  are  used  to. 

You  can  buy  good  furniture  at  good 
rices  in  Germany  (and  also  in  France 
nd  Belgium)  if  you  are  willing  both  to 
itiop  and  to  wait  while  it  is  made  for 
ou.  So  unless  you  have  occasional  pieces 
aat  you  simply  can’t  live  without,  don’t 
nke  your  furniture.  The  same  is  true 
f  pictures,  about  which  I’ll  have  more 
)  say  later. 

Be  careful  about  electrical  appliances, 
he  current  in  Berlin  is  220  volt,  50 
j  ycle,  and  your  clocks,  radios  and  record 
layers  will  not  work  unless  they  have 
teen  converted.  Conversion  is  a  simple 
)b  that  you  can  have  done  either  in  the 
tates  before  you  leave  or  in  Berlin  after 


you  get  there.  Most  people  recommend 
having  it  done  before  you  leave,  since 
the  home-grown  job  seems  to  be  more 
satisfactory. 

You  will  have  to  have  converters,  too, 
for  your  other  appliances.  These  trans¬ 
formers  can  be  bought  either  here  or  in 
Germany;  $6.00  is  a  top  price.  Working 
through  such  a  transformer  you  can  run 
your  toaster,  waffle  iron,  vacuum  cleaner, 
or  what  have  you.  However,  if  you 
don’t  want  to  bother  you  can  get  excel¬ 
lent  electrical  goods  on  the  local  market 
at  good  prices. 

The  outlets  in  Berlin,  by  the  way,  are 
different  from  the  American  style,  so 
you  will  find  you  will  have  to  change  the 
plugs  on  all  of  the  electrical  equipment 
you  take  with  you.  This  is  a  simple  task. 

You  will  probably  find  a  television  set 
just  extra  baggage.  There  is  some  Ger¬ 
man  television,  but  the  U.S.  radio  nets 
are  not  telecasting  and  there  are  no  plans 
for  American  television  in  Berlin  in  the 
foreseeable  future. 

Washing  machines  are  good  to  have, 
but  not  a  necessity  since  you  will  proba¬ 
bly  have  domestic  help.  If  you  do  take 
a  machine  make  it  a  non-automatic  mod¬ 
el,  since  the  water  pressure  in  Berlin  is 
not  designed  for  U.S.  automatic  washers. 

SHOPPING  facilities  in  Berlin  are 
good.  The  commissaries  are  well 
stocked  with  the  regular  supplies  of 
canned  and  packaged  goods  you  will  find 
in  a  United  States  commissary,  green 
vegetables  are  plentiful  both  frozen  and 
fresh  from  the  European  markets,  and 
milk,  butter  and  other  dairy  products  are 
brought  in  from  the  Scandinavian  coun¬ 
tries.  Meats  are  good  and  plentiful. 

The  Post  Exchange  (this  is  true 
throughout  Europe)  offers  large  varieties 
of  things,  but  still  leaves  a  good  deal  to 
be  desired  in  the  clothing  department. 
Items  of  uniform  can  be  easily  obtained. 
So  can  standard  items  of  sports  clothes 
for  men,  men’s  shoes,  and  simple  clothes 
for  women.  Sporting  equipment,  toilet 
articles,  books  and  magazines  can  be 
bought  at  the  PX,  and  you  can  even  buy 
a  car  through  the  Exchange  system. 

You  will  need  a  pretty  complete  ward¬ 
robe  for  your  Berlin  tour.  Social  life  is 
active,  so  you  will  need  dinner  clothes 
(summer  and  winter,  although  you  can 
have  them  made  there)  as  well  as  uni¬ 
form.  Winter  uniform  is  prescribed  for 
the  entire  year  for  duty,  but  there  is  a 
short  period  in  the  summer  when  tropi¬ 
cals  are  authorized  for  off-duty  wear. 

Civilian  clothes  are  authorized,  and 
you  will  want  some.  In  choosing  clothes 
for  the  family,  remember  that  Berlin 
has  a  temperate  climate,  seldom  drop¬ 


ping  to  zero  and  seldom  rising  above  80. 

The  ladies  should  make  arrangements 
with  the  personal  shoppeT  in  their  fav¬ 
orite  department  store  before  leaving  the 
States.  Also  arrange  for  shoes  and  clothes 
for  the  kids.  These  things  are  hard  to 
find  both  in  the  PX  and  on  the  German 
market.  Women  can,  however,  find 
some  very  pretty  clothes  in  the  Berlin 
specialty  shops.  Berlin  has  a  tradition  of 
good  fashions  (Germany’s  pre-war  movie 
industry  was  centered  in  Berlin)  and  it 
has  grown  out  of  the  rubble  along  with 
the  rest  of  the  city.  The  specialty  shops 
have  very  few  ready-made  garments,  but 
they  have  excellent  fashions  and  ma¬ 
terials  which  can  be  made  for  somewhat 
less  than  custom-made  specialty  shop 
items  in  the  United  States.  You  can 
dress  in  good  fashions  for  between  $40 
and  $100  a  garment  in  Berlin.  For  sports 
clothes  and  less  expensive  ready-made 
dresses  you  had  better  use  your  Stateside 
department  store. 

EQUALLY  as  valuable  as  your  personal 
shoppers  are  the  mail  order  houses. 
The  Post  Exchanges  in  Berlin  have  mail 
order  desks  where  catalogues  from  Sears, 
Montgomery  Ward  and  the  other  large 
mail  order  houses  are  available,  but  it 
is  easier  if  you  have  your  own  catalogue. 
You  will  find  it  useful  for  keeping 
your  children  in  shoes,  cold  and  wet 
weather  gear,  and  special  toys,  and  your 
family  in  other  small  but  important  odds 
and  ends. 

Men  will  find  that  while  they  can  get 
uniform  items  and  some  standard  sports 
clothes  through  the  PX,  they  will  want 
to  import  some  clothing  from  the  States 
and  also  find  a  good  tailor  in  Berlin. 
Since  Berlin  is  such  an  inclosed  com¬ 
munity  the  people  who  live  there  are 
thrown  close  together.  Social  life  is  more 
formal  than  elsewhere  in  Germany.  Pos¬ 
sibly  one  reason  is  that  many  of  your 
friends  will  be  British  and  French.  At 
any  rate  you  are  in  luck  because  German 
tailors  are  good  and  they  now  understand 
American  tastes  in  the  cut  of  clothes. 

A  good  deal  of  your  recreation  will  be 
social.  Because  travel  is  limited  and  there 
is  no  “country”  you  can  reach  easily 
from  Berlin,  the  life  is  urban.  And  be¬ 
cause  the  Russians  have  sealed  off  their 
sector  of  the  city  so  completely  they  have 
thrown  the  British,  French  and  Ameri¬ 
cans  more  closely  together.  There  is  a 
great  deal  of  “international”  social  life 
between  the  members  of  the  forces  of 
the  three  Western  powers,  and  you  will 
find  that  you  are  eagerly  welcomed  at 
the  French  and  British  clubs.  It  is  true 
that  there  is  a  closer  bond  between  the 
Americans  and  British  than  between 
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Americans  and  French,  but  this  is  only 
because  of  the  language  problem,  and  if 
you  speak  French  or  are  willing  to  try 
to  learn  you  will  have  many  chances  to 
make  good  friends  among  your  Gallic 
allies. 

Aside  from  social  life,  Berlin  offers 
great  opportunity  for  recreation.  For  the 
athletically  inclined  there  are  golf  (on  an 
excellent  course),  tennis,  riding,  swim¬ 
ming,  boating,  and  skating.  The  swim¬ 
ming  is  still  confined  to  pools  (of  which 
there  are  several),  since  the  U.S.  medi¬ 
cal  authorities  frown  on  the  rivers  and 
streams. 

In  addition  to  the  outdoor  sports  there 
are  the  ubiquitous  (on  U.S.  installa¬ 
tions)  movies,  legitimate  theater,  opera, 
fine  music  and  art. 

BERLIN  has  two  opera  companies  and 
one  light  opera  house.  All  three  do 
a  fine  job.  The  Berlin  Philharmonic 
Orchestra  plays  frequent  concerts,  and 
there  are  several  legitimate  theaters.  Un¬ 
fortunately  the  museums  and  art  gal¬ 
leries  that  were  once  world  famous  have 
not  yet  been  rebuilt,  but  there  are  a 
number  of  new  galleries  which  offer 
large  showings  of  modern  art.  By  care¬ 
ful  selection  and  interesting  shopping 
you  may  be  able  to  pick  up  some  paint¬ 
ings  which  will  delight  you  for  years 
to  come. 

All  of  this,  of  course,  is  confined  to 
your  185-mile  island.  For  hunting,  fish¬ 
ing,  skiing,  or  more  ambitious  shopping 
you  must  leave  the  city,  and  this  a  major 
undertaking.  In  Berlin  you  are  104  miles 
from  the  nearest  “free”  city. 

Actually  the  trip  is  not  too  bad.  If 
you  want  to  get  out  of  Berlin  you  must 
plan  on  three  days  at  least. 

You  can  get  out  of  the  city  in  one  of 
three  ways:  fly,  ride  the  train,  or  drive. 
There  is  a  courier  plane  which  leaves 
Berlin  twice  a  day  for  Frankfurt  and, 
with  proper  orders,  you  and  your  de¬ 
pendents  can  travel  on  it  if  space  is  avail¬ 
able.  The  catch  is,  of  course,  that  once 
you  are  in  Frankfurt  you  are  on  foot. 

Trains  leave  once  a  day,  for  Frankfurt 
and  Bremerhaven.  Here  again  the  trip 
is  easy  but  leaves  you  on  foot. 

Driving,  you  travel  out  the  Autobahn, 
through  the  Soviet  zone,  and  into  West 
Germany.  It  is  104  miles  to  Helmstedt, 
the  closest  western  city.  If  you  are  on  a 
routine  assignment  in  Berlin  this  is  the 
best  way  to  go,  because  once  you  are 
into  West  Germany  you  have  your  trans¬ 
portation  with  you.  For  people  on  so- 
called  “sensitive”  assignments,  however, 
it  is  a  little  more  difficult.  They  must 
make  arrangements  with  the  Provost 
Marshal  to  have  an  MP  drive  their  car 
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to  Helmstedt  while  they  take  the  train. 
Once  in  Helmstedt  they  pick  up  their 
car  and  go  their  merry  way.  On  the  way 
back  they  drop  the  car  in  Helmstedt  for 
an  MP  to  return  to  Berlin,  and  again 
make  the  rest  of  the  trip  by  train.  This 
is  a  simple  security  measure,  but  does 
add  to  the  cloak-and-dagger  aspect  of 
the  trip.  Once  outside  of  Berlin  and  the 
Soviet  zone,  all  of  the  recreational  facili¬ 
ties  of  Germany  and  the  rest  of  Europe 
are  available  to  you. 

DERLIN  is  a  good  place  for  your  chil¬ 
li  dren.  Because  it  is  a  city  and  move¬ 
ment  is  somewhat  restricted,  the  Special 
Services  people  have  a  large  program  of 
activities  for  young  people.  In  addition, 
the  schools  are  excellent.  The  Army 
operates  schools  from  the  first  grade 
through  high  school,  and  many  people 
consider  these  to  be  the  best  U.S.  schools 
in  Europe.  For  the  nursery  school  set, 
many  parents  have  felt  it  wise  to  send 
them  to  German  schools.  There  are  a 
number  of  good  German  pre-school  age 
schools,  and  the  American  children  seem 
both  to  enjoy  them  and  to  get  a  lot  out 
of  them.  They  learn  more  of  the  lan¬ 
guage,  and  normally  get  along  very  well 
with  the  German  children. 

All  of  the  U.S.  schools  teach  German 
as  a  normal  part  of  the  curriculum,  start¬ 
ing  with  the  first  grade,  and  through 
Special  Services  your  children  can  study 
music,  musical  instruments  or  art  from 
good  teachers. 

Recreation-wise,  all  of  the  facilities 
that  are  open  to  adults  are  also  open  to 
children,  and  the  British  and  French 
will  take  the  kids  in  as  graciously  and 
eagerly  as  they  will  accept  the  parents. 

Your  children  will  get  a  good  deal  of 
marginal  education  from  your  servants, 
too.  Servants  in  Berlin  are  good,  and 
while  they  are  not  as  cheap  as  in  some 
other  places  in  the  world,  they  are  in¬ 
expensive  by  American  standards.  Aver¬ 
age  wages  are  from  $20  to  $25  a  month, 
the  latter  being  for  a  housekeeper  who 
will  not  only  keep  the  house  and  cook 
but  will  do  the  shopping,  often  advan¬ 
tageously  as  far  as  your  budget  is  con¬ 
cerned. 

If  the  $20  or  so  seems  high,  and  if 
you  and  your  family  are  willing  to  do 
more  of  the  work  around  the  house,  you 
can  frequently  find  a  German  college 
student  who  will  do  the  heavy  work, 
help  in  the  kitchen  and  help  serve  for  his 
room  and  board.  Since  German  college 
hours  are  not  the  same  as  ours  (most 
students  are  at  school  no  more  than  half 
a  day)  this  is  frequently  a  satisfactory 
solution.  The  labor  office  of  Army  head¬ 
quarters  can  give  you  assistance  and  up- 


to-the-minute  advice  on  the  householc 
help  problem. 

THERE  are  certain  things  you  wil 
need  to  make  your  tour  of  Berlin  more 
pleasant.  One  is  an  automobile.  Whik 
it  is  true  there  is  a  limited  area  in  whiclj 
you  can  roam  in  Berlin,  public  transpori 
tation  is  slow,  crowded  and  infrequent 
Since  you  may  find  yourself  living  ? 
considerable  distance  from  the  commis 
sary,  PX  and  your  job,  a  car  will  be  use 
ful.  Also,  your  social  and  recreationa 
activities  may  be  quite  a  distance  from 
your  house. 

You  can  take  a  car  with  you.  Thq 
government  will  ship  one  automobile  tc 
Europe  for  you  on  your  travel  orders 
If  you  have  a  small  car  of  a  populai 
make,  and  it  is  in  pretty  good  shape,  it 
may  be  wise  to  take  it.  Otherwise  you 
might  find  it  more  advantageous  to  buy 
one  when  you  get  there. 

Service  facilities  through  the  PX  are 
good  in  Berlin  and  the  rest  of  Germany, 
but  only  for  the  popular  brands.  Parts 
for  other  makes  are  sometimes  hard  to 
find.  Standard  gear  shifts  are  more  easi¬ 
ly  repaired  in  European  country  garages 
than  the  automatic  type,  a  fact  worth 
keeping  in  mind.  Also,  European  roads 
are  narrow  and  rough  (except  for  the 
Autobahn  and  a  few  other  superhigh¬ 
ways)  and  gasoline  (other  than  at  QM 
stations)  costs  from  60  to  75  cents  a 
gallon. 

You  can  buy  U.S.  cars  in  Germany, 
through  the  PX,  for  a  good  price,  since 
you  escape  most  taxes  and  if  you  do  not 
take  a  car  with  you  you  get  free  cross¬ 
ocean  transportation.  Or  you  can  buy 
European  cars,  which  are  smaller  and 
harder-riding  than  American  automo¬ 
biles,  but  are  easy  to  drive,  easy  on  gas, 
and  built  for  European  driving.  Here 
again  you  may  be  able  to  make  a  good 
deal  since  the  seller  can  get  dollar  credits 
from  you,  a  big  item  in  the  economy  of 
Europe  today. 

CINE  of  the  most  interesting— and  most 
W  trying— things  about  an  assignment 
in  Berlin  is  of  course  the  international 
situation.  It  is  hard  for  Americans  to 
get  used  to  living  in  a  city  where  there 
are  streets  they  must  not  cross,  neigh¬ 
borhoods  they  must  not  visit.  At  first  all 
soldiers  and  their  dependents  are  wor¬ 
ried  about  this,  and  it  colors  both  their 
thoughts  and  their  actions.  But  they 
soon  find  that  Berlin  is  a  vital  and  ex- ! 
citing  city,  and  they  get  over  their  fears. 
They  find  that  it  is  interesting  to  be  on 
the  front  line  of  an  ideological  battle, 
where  they  can  look  across  the  street  and 
see  how  the  other  side  is  doing. 

COMBAT  FORCES  JOURNAL 


Lament  for  a  Skulker 

COLONEL  FREDERICK  BERNAYS  WIENER 


PRIVATE  EDDIE  D.  SLOVIK 

I’ll  run  away  again  if  I  have  to  go  out  there 


DuRING  the  Second  World  War  there  were  318,274 
deaths  in  the  United  States  Army,  of  which  225,618 
were  battle  deaths.  Of  the  larger  number,  142  were 
deaths  by  execution,  all  for  murder,  rape,  and  rape- 
murder  except  one.  The  one  exception  was  Private 
Eddie  D.  Slovik,  36896415,  who  was  “shot  to  death 
by  musketry”  on  31  January  1945  for  the  crime  of 
desertion  in  the  face  of  the  enemy.  He  was  the  only 
American  to  be  executed  for  a  purely  military  offense 
since  the  end  of  the  Civil  War. 

Slovik  was  not  the  sole  American  soldier  in  those 
eighty  years  to  desert  in  the  face  of  the  enemy,  nor 
was  he  the  sole  soldier  to  be  tried  and  convicted  for 
that  offense.  He  was  the  only  one  to  pay  the  extreme 
penalty  provided  by  law.  Many  Americans  have 
regretted  that  this  “fine  record”  was  broken. 

But  is  this  a  “fine  record”  of  which  Americans  could 
be  proud?  Is  it  not  possible  that  it  is  instead  a  shame¬ 
ful  record  that  reveals  a  national  refusal  to  face  hard 
facts,  a  squeamishness  that  could  so  weaken  our  moral 
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COLONEL  FREDERICK  BERNAYS 
WIENER,  JAGC-USAR,  is  an  ex¬ 
perienced  lawyer,  a  soldier  whose 
military  knowledge  goes  far  be¬ 
yond  that  required  of  a  JAG,  a 
skilled  raconteur,  and  the  author 
of  magazine  articles  and  books  on 
both  legal  and  military  subjects. 
In  our  opinion  he  is  at  his  best 
when  he  combines  these  two  fields 
to  write  on  military  law  as  in  the 
instance  of  this  article.  Colonel 
Wiener  has  been  a  reserve  officer 
for  eighteen  years  and  a  contribu¬ 
tor  to  this  magazine  and  its  prede¬ 
cessors  for  about  the  same  period. 
During  the  Second  World  War  he 


served  in  Trinidad,  on  Guadal¬ 
canal,  and  with  the  Tenth  Army  on 
Okinawa.  Now  in  the  private  prac¬ 
tice  of  law  in  Washington,  special¬ 
izing  in  appellate  cases,  Colonel 
Wiener  as  a  trial  judge  advocate 
has  prosecuted  military  cases,  and 
as  a  civilian  attorney  has  defended 
military  persons  before  boards  of 
review  and  the  Court  of  Military 
Appeals.  In  addition  to  serving  the 
Association  of  the  U.  S.  Army  as  its 
General  Counsel,  Colonel  Wiener 
cheerfully  lends  his  considerable 
talents  to  the  staff  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  and  Journal  whenever  they  are 
needed. 


He  found  work,  and  met  and  in  No- 


fibre  as  to  make  Americans  unwilling  to 
fight  and  if  need  be  die  in  the  defense  vember  1942  married  a  girl  five  years 
of  their  country?  older  than  himself,  who,  though  crippled 

The  answers  to  these  questions  can  and  subject  to  epileptic  attacks,  gave  him 
well  be  sought  through  an  examination  the  strength  to  go  straight;  significantly, 
of  the  case  history  of  Private  Slovik.  he  usually  addressed  her,  in  his  vol- 
Slovik’s  story  recently  was  told  by  Wil-  uminous  letters,  as  “Mommy.”  They 
liam  Bradford  Huie  in  The  Execution  were  happy  together  and  prospered, 
of  Private  Slovik ,  produced  in  both  hard-  moved  into  a  larger  apartment  for  which 
cover  and  paper-cover  editions,  and  they  bought  new  furniture,  and  also 
condensed  in  Look  magazine.  Unfor-  bought  a  second-hand  Pontiac.  Mr. 
nately,  neither  the  book  nor  most  of  the  Huie  says,  “They  had  their  own  private 
reviews  of  it  that  have  appeared  in  the  war  plans:  while  the  boom  lasted  they 
literary  magazines  and  metropolitan  wanted  to  get  as  much  as  they  could  as 
newspapers  escaped  the  emotionalism  fast  as  they  could.” 
the  subject  usually  arouses  in  Americans. 


Consequently  there  has  been  an  almost 
complete  lack  of  objective  appraisal  of 
the  real  problems  raised  by  the  case  of 
Private  Slovik. 


SLOVIK  was  born  in  Detroit,  18  Feb- 
ruary  1920,  of  Polish  ancestry.  His  f; 
father,  originally  named  Slowikowski 
and  a  native  of  Poland,  was  a  punch- |f 
press  operator  in  an  automobile  parts' 
plant;  employment  in  the  twenties  was  Ik 
intermittent;  home  conditions  were  poor;  % 
and  Eddie  grew  up  as  a  dead-end  kid 
with  a  police  record  that  began  when  he 
was  twelve. 

For  five  years  there  is  a  list  of  petty 
recurring  offenses,  and  then  late  in  1937,  7 
just  short  of  18,  he  was  sentenced  to  a 
term  of  imprisonment  for  embezzling. 
$59.60  over  a  six-month  period.  Released 
on  parole  in  September  1938,  he  stayed 
at  liberty  four  months,  after  which  he  |s 
drove  off  with  someone  else’s  car,  and  3 
was  once  more  sent  to  prison;  he  re-  ] 
mained  in  confinement  until  released  on 
parole  a  second  time  in  April  1942.  An 
ex-convict,  he  was  automatically  classi¬ 
fied  IV-F. 


GORDON  HARRISON 
The  Saturday  Review 


Since  the  Army  had  drafted  Slovik 
after  first  declaring  him  unfit  mate¬ 
rial  for  a  soldier,  did  the  Army  not 
undertake  a  special  responsibility  to 
make  a  soldier  out  of  him?  More 
than  justice  to  one  man  was  involved. 
If  the  Armv  by  rejecting  ex-convicts 
proclaims  the  need  for  a  moral  fiber 
in  its  fighting  men,  it  has  said  in 
effect  that  the  weak,  the  maladjusted, 
the  anti-social,  constitute  an  intoler¬ 
able  danger  to  the  discipline  of  the 
organization.  Yet  Slovik  was  at  last 
accented  as  though  he  were  just  an¬ 
other  recruit  to  be  fitted  into  what¬ 
ever  table  of  organization  had  a  va¬ 
cancy.  He  was  trained  for  the  in¬ 
fantry.  Apparently  he  was  trained 
well.  Mr.  Huie,  quoting  from  letters 
which  Slovik  wrote  from  boot  camp, 
comments  that  the  Army  almost  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  making  a  soldier  out  of 
him.  The  near  success,  however,  only 
underlines  the  final  failure,  for  it  is 
apparent  that  once  Slovik  was  ab¬ 
sorbed  in  the  system,  the  system  no 
longer  remembered  the  special  prob- 


But  the  Army  was  beginning  to  scrape 
the  bottom  of  its  manpower  barrel,  and 
Slovik  was  reclassified  I-A  on  his  first 
wedding  anniversary,  reporting  for  duty 
in  January  1944.  He  was  sent  to  the 
Infantry  RTC  at  Camp  Wolters,  Texas. 

There  followed  a  wave  of  letters  home 
breathing  self-pity-Tm  so  lonesome”; 
“I  can’t  understand  why  they  did  this  to 
us”;  “Why  couldn’t  they  leave  us  alone”; ! 
“Mommy  why  did  they  have  to  do  this  to 
us?  We  were  headed  for  love  and  hap¬ 
piness.  All  we  needed  was  a  home  and 
a  new  car.”  But  in  all  of  Slovik’s  letters 
home,  which  are  quoted  extensively,  and 
which  Mr.  Huie  says  should  be  pre¬ 
served  in  the  Library  of  Congress  as 
“required  reading  for  any  scholar  who 
would  understand  the  Second  World 
War,”  there  is  not  a  trace  of  any  sugges¬ 
tion  that  millions  of  other  Americans, 
who  likewise  had  been  headed  for  love 
and  happiness,  were  being  similarly  in¬ 
convenienced.  Nor  does  Mr.  Huie,  who 
writes  of  Slovik  that  “more  than  any¬ 
thing  on  earth,  including  the  United 
States,  he  loved  his  wife;  that  he  loved 
their  newly  furnished  apartment,”  ever 
seem  to  be  aware  that  similar  preferences 
were— well,  hardly  unusual— among 
others  in  the  service. 

Slovik  wrote  home  from  Wolters,  “I 
am  trying  to  act  just  as  dum  as  I  can 
’cause  the  smarter  you  are  the  faster  you 
have  to  go  overseas.”  “I  am  going  on  the 
Trifle  range  Saturday  and  I  am  going  to 
foul  up.  I’ll  try  to  have  a  poor  score  so 
they  won’t  send  me  overseas.”  “I’m  not 
%  trying  to  be  a  good  soldier.”  “I’m  sick 
;J>and  tired  of  shooting  my  rifle.”  “You 
know  how  much  I  hate  to  use  a  rifle.” 


lem  that  he  represented.  - 

AjBut  then  a  change  crept  in.  “I  have  that 

speed  hike  to  make  today.  .  .  .  I’ll  try  my 
best.  So  far  I’ve  been  doing  purty  good 
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and  I  don’t  want  to  fail  now.”  “Well 
darling  I  made  that  speed  hike  and  I  feel 
swell  this  morning.”  As  Mr.  Huie  notes, 
the  Army  almost  made  a  soldier  of 
Slovik. 

But,  as  his  wife  was  not  able  to  work 
because  of  ill-health  and  so  could  not 
maintain  the  cherished  apartment,  Slo¬ 
vik  applied  for  a  dependency  discharge. 
The  Red  Cross’s  suggestion  that  Mrs. 
Slovik  move  to  more  modest  quarters 
was  not  acceptable  to  the  Sloviks,  and 
the  application  for  discharge  was  denied. 
But,  apparently  because  of  its  pendency, 
Slovik  was  not  shipped  out  with  the 
buddies  with  whom  he  had  trained,  but  /'. 
stayed  behind  at  Wolters.  After  a  short 
furlough  in  July,  he  was  sent  overseas  on 
7  August  with  7000  other  infantry  re¬ 
placements,  complete  strangers.  On  the 
trip  over,  while  cleaning  his  rifle,  Slovik 
said  to  one  Tankey,  a  new  buddy,  “I 
•never  intend  to  fire  it.” 

I  ANDED  in  England,  Slovik  received 
L  two  days’  instruction  in  hedgerow  ■' 
•fighting,  and  was  then  shipped  to 
Omaha  Beach.  On  25  August,  after  five 
days  of  processing  at  the  3d  Replacement  W 
Depot,  Slovik  and  eleven  others,  accom-  ;■ 
panied  by  an  NCO,  were  issued  ammu- 
nition,  put  into  a  truck,  and  told  they  ! 
were  assigned  to  Company  G,  109th  In¬ 
fantry,  28th  Division.  The  truck  set  out 
for  Elbeuf  to  join  the  unit,  passing  over 
>the  wreckage,  destruction,  and  death 
that  remained  of  what  had  been  the 
Falaise  pocket— hardly  an  auspicious  in¬ 
troduction  to  the  war.  Arrived  at  Elbeuf, 
shelling  began;  the  men  dug  themselves 
:n  on  the  NCO’s  order.  There  was  an 
3rder  to  move  out,  and  some  of  the  re¬ 
placements  reached  G  Company;  Slovik 
later  wrote  conflicting  versions  of  his 
)wn  conduct  on  that  occasion. 

At  any  rate,  he  and  Tankey  did  not 
loin  Company  G,  but  turned  themselves 
n  to  a  Canadian  outfit,  the  13th  Provost 
Corps,  with  which  they  remained  for 
ibout  forty-five  days.  Slovik  did  odd  jobs 
:or  the  Canadians,  principally  cooking. 

On  7  October,  he  and  Tankey  finally 
reached  the  109th’s  headquarters,  and 
)n  the  next  day  he  reported  to  Com¬ 
pany  G. 

He  told  the  CO  that  he  was  “too 
scared,  too  nervous”  to  serve  with  a  rifle 
:ompany  and  that  unless  he  could  be 
<ept  in  a  rear  area  he  would  run  away. 

The  CO  assigned  Slovik  to  the  4th  Pla- 
:oon,  turned  him  over  to  the  platoon 
eader,  and  forbade  him  to  leave  the 
company  area  without  permission.  The 
platoon  leader  introduced  Slovik  to  his 
;quad  leader.  Later  Slovik  came  to  the 
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CO  and  inquired  if  he  could  be  tried 
for  AWOL;  the  CO  said  he  would  find 
out,  and  had  him  placed  in  arrest  and 
returned  to  his  platoon  area.  About  an 
hour  later,  Slovik  went  back  to  the  CO 
and  asked,  “If  I  leave  now  will  it  be 
desertion?”  The  CO  said  yes,  and  Slovik 
left,  without  his  gun,  walking  fast. 

At  this  point,  the  CO  came  out  and 
said  to  Tankey,  who  was  there,  “Soldier, 
you  better  stop  your  buddy.  He  is  getting 
himself  into  serious  trouble.”  Tankey 
ran  after  Slovik,  grabbed  him  by  the 
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N  every  war  which  I  have 
attended  for  this  country,  I  have 
seen  men  forced  to  do  duty  in 
the  combat  line  who  obviously 
had  no  emotional  fitness  for  it. 
They  were  potential  crackups 
who  should  have  been  detected 
at  the  induction  center.  In  a 
noncombat  service  they  could 
have  been  useful.  But  they  were 
sent  forward  where  they  invari¬ 
ably  became  a  load  on  their  able 
comrades,  a  disgrace  to  their 
families  and  a  drain  upon  the 
national  substance.  This  was 
done  in  the  name  of  “fair  play." 
In  the  long  run,  it  is  as  costly 
as  is  our  other  bad  habit  of 
siphoning  culls  into  infantry 
service. 

Conceivably,  in  this  age  of 
massive  retaliation  the  infantry 
requirement  is  no  longer  the 
decisive  consideration.  But  there 
is  always  a  first  line  of  some 
kind,  and  it  is  not  a  place  for 
Eddie  Sloviks. 

Unless  that  is  the  point,  Mr. 
Huie  should  have  left  the  inci¬ 
dent  decently  buried.  And  un¬ 
less  Mr.  Huie’s  readers  approach 
this  book  reflectively,  dwelling 
less  on  its  horror  than  upon  its 
meaning,  then  it  should  never 
have  been  written. 


shoulder,  and  stopped  him.  “Come  on 
back,  Eddie,  you  don’t  want  to  do  this. 
.  .  .”  Slovik  said,  “Johnny,  I  know  what 
I’m  doing.”  He  jerked  away  from 
Tankey  and  kept  going. 

At  about  0830  hours  the  next  morn¬ 
ing,  Slovik  turned  himself  in  to  the 
Military  Government  detachment,  1 12th 
Infantry,  told  the  cook  he  had  made  a 
confession,  and  handed  him  a  green  slip 
containing  the  following: 

I  Pvt.  Eddie  D.  Slovik  #36896415 
confess  to  the  Desertion  of  the  United 
States  Army.  At  the  time  of  my  Deser¬ 
tion  we  were  in  Albuff  in  France.  I 


came  to  Albuff  as  a  Replacement.  They 
were  shelling  the  town  and  we  were  told 
to  dig  in  for  the  night.  The  following 
morning  they  were  shelling  us  again.  I 
was  so  scared  nerves  and  trembling 
that  at  the  time  the  other  Replacements 
moved  out  I  couldn’t  move.  I  stayed 
their  in  my  foxhole  till  it  was  quite  and 
I  was  able  to  move.  I  then  walked  in 
town.  Not  seeing  any  of  our  troops  so  I 
stayed  over  night  at  the  French  hospital. 
The  next  morning  I  turned  myself  over 
to  the  Canadian  Provost  Corp.  After 
being  with  them  six  weeks  I  was  turned 
over  to  American  M.P.  They  turned 
me  lose.  I  told  my  commanding  officer 
my  story.  I  said  that  if  I  had  to  go  out 
their  again  I’d  run  away.  He  said  their 
was  nothing  he  could  do  for  me  so  I  ran 
away  again  and  i’ll  run  away  again 

IF  I  HAVE  TO  GO  OUT  THEIR.” 

This  confession  was  turned  over  to  a 
Lieutenant  Colonel  of  the  109th  Infan- 
try,  who  warned  Slovik  that  the  written 
confession  could  be  damaging  to  him, 
and  suggested  he  take  it  back  and  de¬ 
stroy  it.  Slovik  refused,  and  then  signed 
the  following  on  the  reverse  of  the  green 
slip. 

I  have  been  told  that  this  statement 
can  be  held  against  me  and  that  I  made 
it  of  my  own  free  will  and  that  I  do  not 
have  to  make  it. 

After  that,  Slovik  was  confined  in  the 
division  stockade— “just  one  of  the  kids 
bucking  for  a  court-martial  so  he  could 
,}tay  out  of  the  line,”  observed  one  of  the 
1 sergeants.  When  some  of  the  others 
i  came  back  from  their  trials  saying  they 
had  received  sentences  of  twenty  years, 
Slovik  rejoiced  with  them. 

Since  Slovik  had  never  even  tried  sol¬ 
diering  in  a  rifle  company,  he  was  sent 
for  by  the  Staff  JA,  who  offered  to 
suspend  action  on  the  court-martial  if 
Slovik  would  go  back.  Slovik  refused; 

I  d  be  willing  to  take  a  job  way  back 
rfrom  the  line  with  a  quartermaster  outfit 
or  something  like  that,  but  if  I  can’t  get 
that,  then  give  me  my  court-martial.” 
The  Staff  JA  warned  of  the  conse¬ 
quences— desertion  in  time  of  war  is  a 
capital  offense,  “You  might  even  get  a 
death  sentence.”  Slovik  was  adamant. 
“No,  I’ve  made  up  my  mind.  I’ll  take 
my  court-martial.” 

AND  he  did,  on  11  November,  before 
a  nine-man  general  court-martial 
composed  exclusively  of  staff  officers. 
The  combat  people  were  otherwise  en¬ 
gaged,  for  this  was  the  period  of  the 
Hiirtgen  Forest,  and,  in  particular,  of 
the  28th  Division’s  repulse  at  Schmidt, 
“one  of  the  most  costly  division  actions 
in  the  whole  of  World  War  II,”  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Army’s  official  history.  (The 
battle  began  on  2  November,  most  of  it 
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was  over  by  the  9th,  and  on  19  Novem¬ 
ber  the  28th  Division  was  relieved  by  the 
8th  Division.) 

The  case  against  Slovik  was  open  and 
shut  and  the  trial  lasted  less  than  two 
hours.  Actually,  there  was  nothing  to 
try,  Slovik  having  fully  admitted  his 
guilt.  After  findings  of  guilty,  the  court 
took  three  ballots  on  the  sentence.  All 
were  unanimous:  death. 

The  record  was  then  forwarded  for 
review,  at  which  time  Slovik’s  civilian 
background  became  material.  But 
whether  Slovik’s  past  influenced  the 
convening  authority,  Maj.  Gen.  Nor¬ 
man  D.  Cota,  CG,  28th  Division,  may 
well  be  doubted.  General  Cota’s  attitude 
was  crystal  clear: 


Given  the  situation  as  I  knew  it  in 
November,  1944,  I  thought  it  was  my  : 
duty  to  this  country  to  approve  that  sen  ] 
tence.  If  I  hadn’t  approved  it— if  I  had] 
let  Slovik  accomplish  his  purpose— then* 
I  didn’t  know  how  I  could  have  gone  upi 
to  the  line  and  looked  a  good  soldier  in  j 
the  face. 


These  prior  offenses  are  not  of  suf- ' 
ficient  gravity  to  influence  my  recom¬ 
mendations  in  the  instant  case.  How¬ 
ever,  they  indicate  a  persistent  refusal 
to  conform  to  the  rules  of  society  in 
civilian  life,  an  imperviousness  to  penal 
correction  and  a  total  lack  of  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  clemency  .  .  . 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  delib¬ 
erately  sought  the  safety  and  comfort  of 
the  guardhouse.  To  him  and  to  those 
soldiers  who  may  follow  his  example,  if 
he  achieves  his  end,  confinement  is 
neither  deterrent  nor  punishment.  He 
has  directly  challenged  the  authority  of 
the  government,  and  future  discipline 
depends  upon  a  resolute  reply  to  this 
challenge.  If  the  death  penalty  is  ever 
to  be  imposed  for  desertion  it  should  be 
imposed  in  this  case,  not  as  a  punitive 
measure  nor  as  retribution,  but  to  main¬ 
tain  that  discipline  upon  which  alone 
an  army  can  succeed  against  the  enemy. 


And  so  General  Eisenhower  confirmed 
the  sentence,  on— 23  December  1944. 
1  he  Battle  of  the  Bulge  was  raging, 
Bastogne  was  surrounded.  Indeed,  on 
the  day  before,  22  December,  General 


McAuliffe  of  the  101st  Division  had  re¬ 
sponded  to  the  German  demand  for  sur¬ 
render  with  “Nuts!”— a  monosyllable  that 
has  become  part  of  our  history. 

General  Eisenhower’s  action  completed 
AW  48  confirmation;  AW  50V2  review 
was  still  to  come.  The  record  of  trial  was 
found  legally  sufficient  by  a  board  of 
review,  and  then  by  the  Assistant  Judge 
Advocate  General  for  the  ETO.  The 
latter  officer  wrote : 


shot  by  the  outfit  he  deserts.” 

And  he  was,  on  31  January  1945,  the 
only  execution  for  a  purely  military  of¬ 
fense  from  the  close  of  the  Civil  War 
until  this  day.  He  died  far  more  bravely 
than  he  lived;  as  the  attending  chaplain 
later  said,  “Slovik  was  the  bravest  man 
in  the  garden  that  morning.” 


II 


And  so,  on  27  November,  General 
Cota  approved  the  sentence,  after  which 
the  record  was  sent  to  the  Theater  Judge 
Advocate  for  further  review.  That  offi¬ 
cer  had  before  him  Slovik’s  plea  to  Gen-  ^ 
eral  Eisenhower  for  clemency,  which, 
although  saying,  “I  don’t  believe  I  ran 
away  the  first  time  as  I  stated  in  my 
first  confession,”  and,  “I’d  like  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  a  good  soldier,”  was  pointedly 
silent  about  offering  to  return  to  the! 
infantry  duty  for  which  Slovik  had  been' 
trained. 

The  Theater  JA’s  review  said  in  perti¬ 
nent  part, 


This  soldier  has  performed  no  front 
line  duty.  He  did  not  intend  to.  He 


UNFORTUNATELY  Mr.  Huie  set  out 
to  write  a  macabre  horror  story  and 


MAJ.  GEN.  JIM  DAN  HILL  (NGUS) 
in  syndicated  newspaper  column 


Slovik  had  every  opportunity  to 
be  a  man.  He  arrived  in  the  bitter 
Hiirtgen  Forest  fighting  at  a  time 
when  military  courts  were  becom¬ 
ing  a  joke.  Every  dogface  on  the 
line  knew  the  rear  area,  chair  borne 
soldiers  were  commuting  the  long 
sentences  of  the  front  line  courts  to 
three  months  “in  the  interest  of 
morale  and  the  war  effort.”  A  death 
sentence  often  meant  no  more  than 
a  comfortable  prison  through  the 
duration. 

Private  Slovik,  far  from  being 
the  maladjusted  psychopath  Mr. 
Huie  would  have  you  believe,  traded 
on  this  trend  at  the  wrong  time  and 
place.  When  every  effort  to  get  him 
to  fight  met  with  confessed  coward¬ 
ice  and  AWOL  from  assigned  posts 
of  duty,  he  faced  a  court;  begged 
cowardice,  received  the  death  pen¬ 
alty. 

It  was  properly  reviewed  by 
higher  authority.  He  was  publicly 
shot  by  a  firing  squad. 

With  him  also  died  a  fast  bur¬ 
geoning  front  line  theory  that  as¬ 
similated  psychopathic  cowardice 
could  pay  dividends — not  while 
brave  men  were  dying  for  their 
fellow  men  in  the  bitter  Battle  of 
the  Bulge. 


deserted  from  his  group  of  fifteen  when 
about  to  join  the  infantry  company  to 
which  he  had  been  assigned.  His  sub¬ 
sequent  conduct  shows  a  deliberate  plan 
to  secure  trial  and  incarceration  in  a  safe 
place.  The  sentence  adjudged  was  more 
severe  than  he  had  anticipated,  but  the 
imposition  of  a  less  severe  sentence 
would  only  have  accomplished  the  ac¬ 
cused’s  purpose  of  securing  his  incar¬ 
ceration  and  consequent  freedom  from 
the  dangers  which  so  many  of  our  armed 
forces  are  required  to  face  daily.  His 
unfavorable  civilian  record  indicates  that 
he  is  not  a  worthy  subject  of  clemency. 


Slovik  was  sent  back  to  the  28th  Divi¬ 
sion  to  be  executed,  somewhat  to  the 
surprise  of  General  Cota,  who,  however, 
conceded  the  logic  in  the  theater  com¬ 
mander’s  action:  a  deserter  should  be 


arranged  his  materials  to  that  end.  He 
starts  the  book  with  a  trip  to  the  ceme¬ 
tery  plot  where  lie  Slovik’s  unhonored 
remains,  begins  and  ends  most  of  his 
chapters  with  the  actual  execution,  and 
then  lingers  in  infinite  detail  over  the 
<  mechanics  of  putting  a  human  being  to 
death  in  cold  blood.  There  is  good 
coverage  in  the  sense  that  everyone  con¬ 
nected  with  the  case  who  is  still  living 
and  could  be  found  was  interviewed  at 
length,  but  the  story  is  never  told  con-f 
secutively,  and  the  author  jumps  back 
,  and  forth  past  the  act  of  execution,  not 
to  discuss  basic  central  problems  of  mili¬ 
tary  sanctions,  but  to  pull  out  all  the 
stops  and  start  the  tears  flowing. 

Not  unnaturally,  the  book  contains' 
numerous  errors  and  at  least  one  seri-' 
ously  misleading  suggestion,  namely,1 
hat  the  Slovik  case  only  came  to  light1 
fter  the  author  struggled  for  seven  vears 
to  get  the  file  declassified. 

Actually,  Mr.  Huie  knew  the  essen¬ 
tial  details  of  Slovik’s  offense  over  most 
of  that  period.  In  the  June  1948  issue 
of  the  now  defunct  magazine  Liberty, 
Mr.  Huie  contributed  an  article  on  “Are 
Americans  Afraid  to  Fight!3”,  in  which, 1 
at  page  80,  he  told  the  essentials  of 
Slovik’s  desertion,  calling  the  man 
“Lewis  Simpson."  He  was  vague  about 
the  process  of  review,  to  the  point  of 
suggesting  that  General  Ben  Lear  may 
have  participated  therein.  A  look  at  the 
law  would  have  cleared  up  that  point 
without  declassification.  But,  with  in¬ 
formation  from  the  record  available  to 
him,  Mr.  Huie  had  access  to  the  names 
of  the  participants,  whom  he  was  then 
enabled  to  interview.  It  is  a  pity  that 
the  standards  of  his  approach  and  pres¬ 
entation  do  not  measure  up  to  those  of 
his  thoroughness  and  industry. 

For  instance,  he  says  that  Slovik  was 
executed  “for  the  crime  of  avoiding  a 
duty,”  to  which  is  also  given  the  verbal 
twist  of  “put  to  death  for  a  crime  of 
omission.”  The  fact  of  course  is  that 
Slovik  was  shot  for  two  acts  of  desertion 
—which  are  plainly  acts  of  commission. 
The  difference  is  perhaps  of  more  signifi¬ 
cance  emotionally  than  legally,  but  the 
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istortion  is  unhappily  characteristic  of 
le  author’s  treatment. 

?  Mr.  Huie  says,  “The  last  American  to 
isume  final  responsibility  in  such  a  case 
ad  been  Abraham  Lincoln;  the  last 
Vest  Pointer,  acting  for  the  United 
tates,  had  been  General  Winfield 
cott.”  In  fact,  the  last  President  who 
ealt  with  death  sentences  imposed  on 
merican  soldiers  for  purely  military 
Jenses  was  Woodrow  Wilson,  in  re¬ 
ject  of  four  death  cases  from  the  1st 
division  in  the  winter  of  1917-1918. 
The  details  are  in  Frederick  Palmer’s 
iography  of  Secretary  Baker  and  in  the 
919  hearings  before  the  Senate  Military 
ffairs  Committee  on  the  court-martial 
'Stem  during  World  War  I.)  More- 
cer,  the  last  West  Pointer  who  con- 
rmed  death  sentences  for  military  of- 
;nses  in  the  Civil  War  was  probably 
General  Meade,  who  approved  them  for 
ie  Army  of  the  Potomac  right  up  to 
.ppomattox;  Winfield  Scott  was  not  a 
.raduate  of  the  Military  Academy. 

Mr.  Huie  says,  “Throughout  virtually 
1  our  national  history  the  power  of 
fe-and-death  over  American  soldiers  has 
een  exclusively  the  President’s  .  .  .  But 
y  the  Act  of  1920  (the  1920  Articles  of 
7ar)  confirming  power  was  delegated  to 
le  theater  commanders  in  certain  death 
uses,  one  of  which  was  desertion  in 
me  of  war.”  The  fact  is  otherwise, 
xcept  for  the  period  17  July  1862  to 
March  1863,  the  President’s  approval 
as  never  requisite  for  such  sentences  in 
me  of  war.  AW  65  of  1806;  AW  105 
‘  1874;  AW  48  of  1916  and  1920.  Not 
atil  AW  48(a)  of  1948  was  the  law 
langed  to  eliminate  field  confirmation 
wartime  death  cases. 

In  one  instance,  Mr.  Huie  has  un- 
oubtedly  learned  something  since  1948. 
hen  he  wrote  ( [Liberty ,  June  1948), 
The  28th  Division  was  not  one  of  our 
ore  distinguished  divisions.”  Today  he 
lys,  “No  unit  bearing  arms  for  this  corn- 
unity  of  free  men  is  older  or  has  a 
ouder  heritage,”  and  he  calls  it  “a  big, 
ugh,  hard-luck,  meat-grinding  outfit.” 

I 

UT  whatever  the  author  may  thus 
1  have  learned  over  the  years,  surely  the 
iost  shameful  aspect  of  this  book  is  the 
:lse  hope  it  attempts  to  raise  in  Slovik’s 
’idow  for  obtaining  Slovik’s  insurance, 
hat  insurance  went  unpaid  because 
'ovik  died  “under  dishonorable  circum- 
unces,”  as  indeed  he  had,  and  because 
'e  law  specifically  provides  that  “No 
surance  shall  be  payable  for  death  in- 
icted  as  lawful  punishment  for  crime 
1  Mr.  Huie  attempts  to  make  a  case 
■it  of  the  circumstances  that  General 
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Cota  disapproved  the  portions  of  the  sen¬ 
tence  other  than  the  shooting,  and  that 
the  Theater  Judge  Advocate  recom¬ 
mended  confirmation  of  the  sentence  for 
disciplinary  reasons.  But  the  reason  for 
the  partial  disapproval  was  that  the  sen¬ 
tence  as  adjudged  did  not  comply  with 
the  form  in  the  Manual  for  Courts-Mar¬ 
tial,  and  of  course  desertion  in  time  of 
war  is  a  crime,  one  that  routinely, 
regardless  of  sentence,  entails  a  loss  of 
citizenship  unless  the  deserter  is  subse¬ 
quently  restored  to  duty.  It  was  cruel  to 
raise  such  hopes;  but  it  was  more  than 
cruel,  it  was  sordid  exploitation  to  bring 
Mrs.  Slovik  to  Washington,  there  to  be 


photographed  clutching  a  copy  of  the 
book,  to  seek  relief  legislation.  (Both 
Michigan  Senators  refused  their  aid.) 

The  most  charitable  appraisal  of  Mr. 
Huie’s  book  is  the  suggestion  that  he  is 
out  of  his  depth  and  on  unfamiliar 
ground.  He  wrote  more  convincingly 
when,  in  The  Revolt  of  Mamie  Stover, 
he  chronicled  the  life  and  work  of  a 
Honolulu  harlot. 

Ill 

BUT  the  problems  posed  by  the  Slovik 
case  are  far  more  significant— and  far 
more  disturbing— than  Mr.  Huie’s  fail¬ 
ures  of  commission  and  omission. 

The  first  of  these  is:  Are  Americans 
afraid  to  fight?  How  can  we  indoctrinate 
our  young  men  so  that,  when  the  next 
test  comes,  they  will  stand  and  not  run 
away?  The  Army  almost  made  a  soldier 
of  Slovik,  and  the  chaplain  helped  him 
die  far  more  of  a  man  than  he  had 
lived.  One  of  the  men  in  the  firing  squad 
said,  “I  can’t  understand  why  a  man 
who  had  the  guts  to  face  a  firing  squad 
like  that  wouldn’t  stay  in  the  line  with 
the  rest  of  us.” 


What  went  wrong? 

Significantly  enough,  in  all  of  Slovik’s 
voluminous  letters  to  his  wife,  there  are 
only  three  references  to  patriotic  emo¬ 
tion.  Is  that  simply  a  reflection  of  the 
circumstances  that,  as  a  member  of  an 
underprivileged  racial  minority,  Slovik 
may  have  had  but  scant  attachment  to 
the  United  States?  That  cannot  be  the 
whole  story,  because  he  was  similarly  de¬ 
void  of  attachment  to  the  country  of  his 
father’s  birth;  he  had  no  urge  to  avenge 
the  Nazis’  brutal  treatment  of  the  Poles. 
Indeed,  while  with  the  Canadians,  he 
treated  a  captured  German  pilot  with 
obviously  unnecessary  kindness.  “Eddie 


just  didn’t  hate  anybody,  not  even  the 
Germans.”  Perhaps  patriotism  and  ha¬ 
tred  of  those  who  have  wronged  one’s 
own  blood  are  overrated  as  motivating 
factors. 

S.  L.  A.  Marshall  thinks  so;  in  his 
Men  Against  Fire  he  points  out  that  the 
real  attachment  that  a  soldier  has  is  not 
to  his  ideals,  but  to  his  buddy:  “I  hold  it 
to  be  one  of  the  simplest  truths  of  war 
that  the  thing  which  enables  an  infantry 
soldier  to  keep  going  with  his  weapons  is 
the  near  presence  or  the  presumed 
presence  of  a  comrade.” 

It  was  coincidence,  unhappy  coinci¬ 
dence,  that  Slovik’s  Camp  Wolters 
friends  went  off  while  his  application  for 
discharge  was  being  processed.  But 
surely  a  more  intelligent  use  of  the  ad¬ 
mittedly  faulty  World  War  II  replace¬ 
ment  system  could  have  avoided  sending 
twelve  green  men  in  a  truck  across  the 
carnage  of  the  Falaise  pocket.  At  the 
very  minimum,  they  should  have  been 
sent,  not  to  one  company,  hut  to  Divi¬ 
sion  HQ.  If  Slovik’s  story  does  nothing 
else,  it  underscores  the  wisdom  of  having 
a  replacement  company  as  an  organic 


The  men  who  made  the  soldierly  decisions :  Generals  Eisenhower  and  Cota  photo¬ 
graphed  in  Europe  before  the  case  of  Private  Slovik  came  to  their  official  attention. 
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unit  in  each  division,  and  it  likewise 
emphasizes  the  essential  psychological 
soundness  of  the  packet  replacement 
system. 

That  is  not  to  say  that  everyone  can 
expect  always  to  be  surrounded  by  old 
buddies;  on  that  basis  we  would  be  back 
to  the  Civil  War  fallacy  of  letting  units 
be  decimated  and  reinforcing  the  armies 
with  new  units.  There  must  be  individ¬ 
ual  replacements,  and  while  the  replace¬ 
ment  will  perhaps  never  be  completely 
happy,  his  morale  can  be  improved,  and 
his  military  effectiveness  increased,  by 
giving  him  some  feeling  of  cohesion  with 
his  new  unit,  by  giving  him  what 
Slovik  in  all  fairness  never  had. 

Still— Slovik  had  a  buddy.  Tankey 
was  his  constant  companion  for  two 
months,  from  Kilmer,  on  the  trip  over¬ 
seas,  in  England,  at  Elbeuf,  with  the 
Canadians,  and  when  the  two  rejoined 
the  28th  Division.  They  had  much  in 
common:  both  were  from  Detroit,  both 
had  worked  in  auto  plants,  both  were  of 
Polish  descent,  both  were  happily  mar¬ 
ried— and  Tankey  endeavored,  without 
success,  to  dissuade  Slovik  from  deserting 
in  October.  Lack  of  a  buddy  does  not 
fully  explain  the  Slovik  case. 


of  killing,  rather  than  fear  of  being 
killed,  was  the  most  common  cause  of 
battle  failure  in  the  individual,  and  that 
fear  of  failure  ran  a  strong  second.” 

Well,  fear  of  killing  may  have  been 
part  of  Slovik’s  trouble,  but  assuredly  he 
had  but  little  fear  of  failure;  and  while 
his  first  glimpse  of  the  war  at  Falaise  and 
at  Elbeuf  made  him  understandably 
frightened,  the  real  question  is  posed  by 
the  contrast  between  his  panic  when  he 
took  off  in  October  and  his  fortitude  on 
the  morning  of  his  death.  And  that 
question,  in  all  fairness,  remains  un¬ 
answered. 

A  weaker  man  would  have  quailed 


without  the  aid  of  the  chaplains,  tl 
will  similarly  inspire  Americans?  And 
Father  Cummings  is  right,  why  can  m 
why  should  not,  his  source  of  streng 
be  applied  to  the  Sloviks  beforehand? 


IV 


IN  War  As  l  Knew  It,  written  short 
before  his  accidental  death,  Genei 
Patton  wrote: 


WALTER  MILL IS 
The  New  York  Herald  Tribune 


OF  course  not  all  men  can  be  made  into 
front-line  doughboys.  Some  lack  the 
physical  stamina,  some  lack  the  necessary 
emotional  fortitude,  some  have  both  but 
break  down  sooner  than  their  fellows. 
Here  again,  Slovik  does  not  fit  into  the 
usual  categories. 

First,  there  was  never  any  question  of 
Slovik’s  sanity  or  legal  responsibility,  and 
the  facts  simply  do  not  raise  the  issue  of 
general-versus-psychiatrist  that  Mr.  Huie 
attempts  to  inject.  Nor  do  General 
Cota’s  doubts  as  to  the  effectiveness  of 
some  of  the  military  psychiatry  practiced 
in  his  division  have  the  slightest  rele¬ 
vance  in  the  present  connection. 

Next,  there  was  no  question  here  of 
combat  fatigue,  of  a  good  soldier  who 
had  served  under  fire  ultimately  refusing 
to  do  more,  or  deliberately  running  away 
after  having  previously  chalked  up  a 
good  record.  Slovik  never  gave  the  line 
a  try.  He  was  universally  liked,  he  was 
a  good  buddy,  “do  anything  in  the  world 
for  you,”  “do  anything  I  told  him  to” 
—anything,  that  is,  except  his  assigned 
duty. 

Finally,  the  recorded  reluctance  of 
Slovik  ever  to  use  his  rifle— it  is  in  his 
letters  home,  it  was  in  his  remarks  to 
Tankey  on  the  overseas  journey— sug¬ 
gests  inquiry  into  what  S.  L.  A.  Marshall 
reported  on  the  findings  of  the  psychia¬ 
trists  in  the  ETO :  “They  found  that  fear 


"Was  it  justice?  One  cannot 
answer  in  the  negative  without  a 
thought  for  all  the  others  whom  a 
modem  nation  drives  to  terror  and 
death  in  war.  Can  one  really  dis¬ 
tinguish  with  any  precision  be¬ 
tween  those  whose  personalities 
cannot  stand  the  strain  and  those 
who  can?  Public  sentiment  and 
the  new  military  code  are  so  hostile 
to  execution  for  cowardice  that 
Mr.  Huie  believes  the  Slovik  case 
will  be  the  last  of  the  kind  so  long 
as  we  retain  our  democratic  form 
of  government.  But  without  a 
death  penalty,  can  men  be  driven 
to  battle  in  sufficient  numbers? 
Mr.  Huie  does  not  attempt  to  an¬ 
swer  these  or  the  many  similar 
questions  which  arise.  He  has 
recounted  the  tragedy,  simply, 
movingly  and  illuminatingly,  for 
what  it  was. 


One  of  the  great  defects  in  our  mi 
tary  establishment  is  the  giving  of  we; 
sentences  for  military  offenses.  .  .  . 
am  convinced  that,  in  justice  to  oth 
men,  soldiers  who  go  to  sleep  on  po 
who  go  absent  for  an  unreasonable  tin 
during  combat,  who  shirk  in  battl 
should  be  executed;  and  that  Am 
Commanders  or  Corps  Commande 
should  have  the  authority  to  approve  tl 
death  sentences.  It  is  utterly  stupid 
say  that  General  Officers,  as  a  result 
whose  orders  thousands  of  gallant  ar 
brave  men  have  been  killed,  are  n 
capable  of  knowing  how  to  remove  tl 
life  of  one  miserable  poltroon. 


before  the  firing  squad;  the  SOP  for 
military  executions  provides  for  “a  suit¬ 
able  braceboard  and  straps”  if  “collapse 
has  taken  place  or  is  imminent.”  Slovik 
had  no  need  of  it,  and  one  of  the  provost 
sergeants  said,  “I  came  nearer  needing  it 
than  he  did.”  Whence  did  Slovik  draw 
his  strength  on  that  last  day? 

Said  Father  Cummings,  the  chaplain: 
“If  you  ask  me  where  Eddie  Slovik 
found  his  courage,  I’ll  have  to  give  vou 
the  commercial.’  For  two  thousand  years 
the  Catholic  Church  has  been  supplying 
what  Eddie  Slovik  needs  on  the  day  he 
meets  his  death.  From  where  else  can  a 
little  man  find  strength?” 

The  Communists  indoctrinate  their 
soldiers  without  resort  to  religion.  Is 
there  not  some  military  specific,  with  or 


That,  unquestionably,  is  medicine  t( 
strong  for  the  temper  of  our  nation— ar 
has  been  for  some  time.  Even  in  tl 
rst  World  War,  General  Pershing 
equest  for  broader  confirming  powe 
>ver  death  sentences  than  those  coj 
jferred  by  AW  48,  in  order  to  put  him  c 
parity  with  the  British  and  Frenc 
:ommanders,  was  turned  down  by  Se 
etary  Baker  and  President  Wilson.  W 
have  come  a  long  way  from  the  stan< 
ards  of  colonial  days,  when  Colon* 
George  Washington  in  1756  and  175 
hanged  deserters  from  his  Virginia  Reg 
ment  in  preference  to  shooting  then 
because  he  thought  that  hemp  taugl 
he  lesson  better  than  lead. 

The  decreasing  number  of  civilian  o 
enses  for  which  death  can  now  be  ii 
icted  as  a  punishment  by  the  civ 
courts  reflects  a  deep-seated  nation; 
mood.  “A  man’s  life  is  at  stake,”  has 
powerful  impact  in  daily  affairs,  not  ju; 
in  the  movies,  as  witness  what  is  nov 
apparently  a  standard  feature  of  ever 
capital  sentence:  the  tedious  appellat 
process,  the  dramatized  appeal  for  execu 
tive  clemency,  the  last-minute  resort  b 
habeas  corpus,  and  then  an  applicatioi 
for  a  stay  of  execution.  The  acrobatic 
in  the  Rosenberg  case  last  summer  conn 
readily  to  mind. 


And  so  it  is  perhaps  not  to  be  won 
dered  at  that  the  same  currents  o 
opinion  have  affected  military  law.  In 
dependent  appellate  review  in  the  court 
martial  system,  outside  of  the  chain  o 
command,  got  its  start  when,  after  th< 
accused  had  been  executed,  the  Wa: 
Department  first  heard  of  the  24th  In 
fantry  death  cases  that  arose  out  of  th< 
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Readers  of  Frank  Leslie’s  Illustrated  Newspaper  found  the 
>ove  drawings  of  the  execution  of  a  Civil  War  deserter 
>read  across  two  pages  of  the  issue  of  January  4,  1862. 

The  captions  under  the  smaller  drawings  across  the  top 
ad,  from  left  to  right: 

"To  the  Execution”;  "The  deserter  Johnson”;  "Troops 
tssing  the  body.” 


The  legend  across  the  bottom  reads: 

"Scenes  attending  the  military  execution  near  Washington 
of  Private  William  H.  Johnson,  of  the  Lincoln  Cavalry,  on 
Friday  afternoon,  13th  December,  in  presence  of  Gen.  Frank¬ 
lin’s  division,  for  desertion  and  intended  communications 
with  the  enemy. — From  sketches  made  on  the  spot  by  our 
Special  Artist.  See  Page  102.” 


ouston  riot  in  1917.  As  it  happened, 
e  records  were  legally  sufficient,  but  a 
)lding  of  legal  insufficiency  would  not 
.ive  accomplished  resurrection.  So  GO 
>9  of  1917  varied  AW  48  of  1916  to 
jovide  that  no  death  sentences  could  be 
cecuted  until  after  review  in  the  War 
.epartment.  And  the  Texas  mutiny 
ises  invoked  another  reform,  GO  7  of 
P18,  requiring  similar  review  before  a 
ishonorable  discharge  could  be  exe- 
ited. 

Those  provisions  were  codified  in  AW 
) Vi  of  1920;  that  is  why  Slovik’s  case 
'is  reviewed  both  by  the  Theater  Judge 


Advocate  and  by  the  Assistant  Judge 
Advocate  General.  After  World  War  II, 
all  field  confirmation  in  death  cases  was 
abolished  by  AW  48(a)  of  1948,  a  cir¬ 
cumstance  barely  noticed  at  the  time, 
but  which  hardly  amounted  to  an  acco¬ 
lade  of  approval  for  the  several  theater 
commanders’  stewardship  of  death  cases 
in  the  struggle  with  the  Axis.  Now,  un¬ 
der  Articles  67(b)(1)  and  71(a)  of  the 
Uniform  Code,  all  death  cases  require 
mandatory  review  by  the  Court  of  Mili¬ 
tary  Appeals  and  confirmation  by  the 
President,  with  the  result  that,  in  the 
usual  murder  case  carrying  a  death  sen¬ 


tence,  several  years  elapse  between  crime 
and  punishment.  (In  the  Guam  rape- 
murder  incident,  tried  under  the  1948 
Articles  of  War,  where  the  accused 
resorted  to  habeas  corpus  and  reached 
the  Supreme  Court,  the  offense  was 
committed  on  11  November  1948  and 
the  accused  were  not  hanged  until  28 
January  1954.)  Thus,  as  sought  to  be 
applied  to  purely  military  offenses,  capi¬ 
tal  punishment  has  become  an  empty 
threat:  the  war  would  be  over  long  be¬ 
fore  any  such  sentence  could  be  executed. 
In  those  circumstances  punishment  has 
lost  its  deterrent  effect— which  in  mili- 
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tary  life  is  its  principal  justification. 


EVERY  year,  nearly  40,000  Americans 
are  killed  in  automobile  accidents, 
and  the  number  is  increasing.  The  great 
majority  of  citizens  approve  the  stern 
decision  that  killed  almost  200,000  hu¬ 
man  beings  at  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki. 
And  yet  when  it  comes  to  a  single  killing 
by  musketry  as  punishment,  General 
Cota  himself,  whose  personal  courage  is 
attested  by  a  DSC,  said  of  the  Slovik 
execution  which  he  deemed  it  his  duty 
to  witness,  “That  was  the  roughest  fif¬ 
teen  minutes  of  my  life.” 

Is  that  a  reflection  of  national  feeling? 
Or  is  it  simply  squeamishness?  At  any 
rate,  the  same  sentiment  finds  its  way 
into  routine  military  administration.  Be¬ 
tween  the  World  Wars,  an  American 
officer  was  hanged  in  the  Philippines  for 
murdering  his  fiancee.  But  he  is  listed 
among  the  “casualties”  in  the  following 
years  Army  Register  simply  as  “Died.” 
Huie  writes  that  the  only  notification 
Mrs.  Slovik  received  was  that  her  hus¬ 
band  had  “died  in  the  ETO.”  This  is  not 
quite  correct.  The  Army  knows  that  the 
Chaplain  who  last  attended  Private 
Slovik  wrote  in  full  to  Mrs.  Slovik 
shortly  after  the  execution  took  place. 

The  Army’s  refusal  for  many  years  to 
let  the  Slovik  record  be  seen  rests  how¬ 
ever  on  a  different  basis.  The  policy, 
the  tradition,  always  was,  court-martial 
records  are  privileged,  regardless  of  the 
type  of  offense.  Whether  AWOL,  drunk 
and  disorderly,  larceny,  rape,  or  what¬ 
not,  no  one  except  the  accused  and  his 
family  or  counsel  could  have  access  to  a 
record  of  trial.  Whether,  as  an  original 
proposition,  this  was  a  sound  policy,  may 
well  be  a  matter  admitting  of  doubt; 
after  all,  the  verbatim  record  of  every 
criminal  trial  in  a  civilian  court  is  avail¬ 
able  to  anyone  who  will  visit  the  court¬ 
house.  Somewhat  more  difficult  to  ex¬ 
plain  is  why  the  Army’s  policy  should 
have  been  varied  for  this  particular  case, 
why  information  from  the  Slovik  file  was 
suddenly  made  available  to  one  who  from 
past  published  perfomances  was  some¬ 
thing  less  than  a  disinterested  scholar. 


ommendation,  later  commuted.  But  was 
it  a  fine  record,”  and  does  such  an  ap¬ 
proach  by  judge  advocates  serve  the  best 
interests  of  the  service? 


THERE  are  references  in  the  book, 
there  has  been  much  talk  over  the 
years  by  JAG  officers,  about  the  “fine 
record”  of  no  death  sentences  for  mili¬ 
tary  offenses  in  the  AEF;  and  some  have 
deplored  the  Slovik  case  for  that  reason. 
Well,  General  Pershing  did  recommend 
execution  of  the  four  1st  Division  death 
sentences,  for  sleeping  on  post  and  will¬ 
ful  disobedience,  sentences  that  Presi¬ 
dent  Wilson,  on  Secretary  Baker’s  rec¬ 


Not  all  of  the  225,618  individuals 
who  were  battle  deaths  in  the  World 
War  II  Army  died  bravely,  but  surely 
the  great  majority  of  them  did.  Why 
then,  is  it  a  “fine  record”  to  condemn 
the  brave  to  a  high  risk  of  death, 
and  then  to  make  certain  that  those,  like 
Slovik,  who  deliberately  refused  duty, 
should  be  spared  and  later  released,  to  be 
thereafter  free  to  attend  to  their  own 
pursuits?  What  is  the  sense  of  all  the 
panoply  of  trial  procedure,  and  all  the 
careful  reviewing,  if  the  sentence  that 
has  been  prescribed  and  adjudged  is  sim¬ 
ply  to  be  commuted?  Is  not  the  prevail¬ 
ing  attitude,  whatever  may  be  its 
emotional  origin,  mightily  unfair  to 
every  mother’s  son  who,  when  ordered 
forward  to  probable  death,  goes  willingly 
without  flinching? 

The  president  of  the  court-martial  that 
sentenced  Slovik  remarked,  “There  was 
his  confession:  he  had  run  away  from 
his  duties  as  a  rifleman  and  he  would 
run  away  again.  Given  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  a  division  locked  in  bloody 
battle  and  taking  heavy  casualties,  I 
didn’t  think  I  had  a  right  to  let  him  get 
away  with  it.”  How  can  anyone  quarrel 
with  that  conclusion?  Mr.  Huie  hints 
that  the  sentence  might  have  been  dif¬ 
ferent  if  the  court  has  been  composed, 
not  of  staff  officers,  but  of  combat  offi¬ 
cers,  but  this  is  highly  improbable.  Com¬ 
bat  veterans  are  understandably  more 
severe  with  respect  to  combat  offenses,  as 
unit  commanders  are  always  more  severe 
as  to  disciplinary  offenses,  besides  which, 
the  28th  Division  had  just  suffered,  at 
Schmidt,  what  the  Three  Battles  study 
describes  as  “a  major  repulse  to  Ameri¬ 
can  arms.”  A  court  composed  of  combat 
officers  would  not  have  taken  three  bal¬ 
lots;  one  would  have  sufficed,  and  it 
would  probably  not  have  required  much 
preliminary  discussion. 


IT  is  similarly  difficult  to  disagree  with 
the  views  of  one  of  the  firing  squad,  a 
fine  combat  soldier:  “We  decided  he  had 
it  coming  to  him.  He  had  deserted  us 
when  he  was  needed  most,  and  his  leav¬ 
ing  could  have  caused  a  whole  company 
of  good  men  to  have  been  slaughtered 
by  Jerry  patrols,  of  which  there  was 
plenty  running  around  loose.” 

Yes,  Slovik  had  it  coming  to  him,  but 
why  was  he  the  only  one?  That  is  Mr. 
Huie’s  repeated  question— and  one  to 
which  the  answer  is  less  clear. 

When  Slovik  was  being  tied  to  the 


execution  post,  he  said  to  the  provo 
sergeant,  “They’re  not  shooting  me  fi 
deserting  the  United  States  Army.  Thot 
sands  of  guys  have  done  that.  They  ju 
need  to  make  an  example  out  of  somi 
body  and  I’m  it  because  I’m  an  ex-coi 
I  used  to  steal  things  when  I  was  a  kic 
and  that’s  what  t-hey  are  shooting  me  fo 
They’re  shooting  me  for  bread  an 
chewing  gum  I  stole  when  I  was  twe.lv 
years  old.” 

As  the  legal  reviews  previously  quote 
have  shown,  Slovik’s  civilian  record  wa 
a  factor  in  his  being  denied  clemenc) 
though  probably  not  the  determinativ 
one,  for  assuredly  his  civilian  offense 
paled  by  comparison  with  the  enormit 
—and  the  brazen  effrontery— of  his  mil 
tary  offenses.  Would  he  have  been  she 
if  he  had  never  tangled  with  the  polic 
as  a  boy,  if  as  a  youth  he  had  never  seei 
the  inside  of  a  prison  or  a  reformatory 
The  answer  there  must  be  a  qualifiei 
one:  Yes,  given  the  other  factors.  Slovi 
was  sentenced  while  his  unit  was  takin 
a  pasting  in  the  Hiirtgen  Forest,  hi 
sentence  was  approved  towards  the  clos 
of  a  month  that  cost  the  28th  Divisioi 
almost  5700  casualties,  and  his  sentenc 
was  confirmed  just  when  the  101st  Aii 
borne  was  besieged  in  Bastogne,  whili 
the  outcome  of  the  Battle  of  the  Bulg* 
hung  in  the  balance.  Given  the  aggra 
vated  circumstances  of  his  case,  given  th< 
timing  of  reviewing  and  confirming  ac 
tion  in  relation  to  the  war  situation 
Slovik  would  undoubtedly  have  beer 
shot  regardless  of  his  civilian  back 
ground.  The  only  thing  that  could  pos 
sibly  have  saved  him  would  have  beer 
what  he  specifically  refrained  from  put 
ting  into  his  clemency  appeal— an  offe; 
to  go  into  the  line  and  so  do  his  duty. 


STILL— why  was  Slovik  the  only  ont 
executed  by  his  own  people?  There 
remains  an  irreducible  residuum  of  trou 
bling  doubt,  not  as  to  Slovik— he  had  his 
full  measure  of  justice— but  as  to  the 
others.  Were  there  not  many  others 
equally  guilty  who  deserved  the  same 
fate?  Was  the  final  result  of  onlv  one 
execution  for  desertion  in  all  of  World 
War  II  fair  to  the  225,618  battle  deaths 
of  that  conflict?  If  without  qualms  we 
conscript  men  and  force  them  to  fight 
and  invoke  the  full  sanctions  of  national 
power  to  lead  them  to  death  in  line  of 
duty,  must  we  not,  in  fairness  to  such 
men,  deal  with  similar  lack  of  qualms 
with  the  few  who  deliberately  and  cal- 
culatingly  shirk  their  duty? 

And  if  we  do  not,  how  can  we,  in 
General  Cota’s  words,  ever  again  look 
any  decent  fellow-citizen  in  the  face? 
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The  cold  objective  look 


Instead  of  committing  onrselves  to  either 
limited  or  total  war,  we  should  be  prepared  to  exert 
whatever  force  is  needed  to  preserve  our  security 


COLONEL  SHILLELAGH 


ANY  years  ago  one  of  my  very  wise 
teachers  said:  “Other  Americans 
|iay  cultivate  illusions  and  prejudices 
bout  war,  but  we  soldiers  cannot  afford 
p  do  so.  We  have  to  fight  it,  and  we 
bust  look  on  it  with  cold  objectivity.” 
That  is  the  look  we  need  today  when  it 
r>  fashionable  to  take  “new  looks’’  at  our 
lilitary  establishment. 

The  enemy  of  objectivity  is  hope, 
"hrough  the  ages,  men  have  tried  hard 
3  believe  what  they  wanted  to  believe 
bout  preserving  peace,  and  in  doing  so 
hey  became  weak,  invited  aggression 
nd  conquest.  Hope  must  be  flanked  by 
rudence  if  it  is  to  lead  men  to  peace. 

The  pressures  of  hope  in  the  world 
oday  are  obvious  to  all.  They  have  not 
nly  complicated  the  problems  of  alli- 
nce  but  also  have  inspired  the  “new” 
heories  of  war.  The  argument  of  in¬ 
tolerable  destruction  is  old,  but  strength- 
ned  by  the  birth  of  atomic  warfare. 
[Tie  objective  is  limited  war.  The  phi- 

[rsophy  is  found  in  four  principal  theses 
/hich  are: 

1  Force  is  total. 

1  The  professional  military  man  thinks 
in  terms  of  total  victory  and  total 
destruction. 

- - - - - - 

Colonel  Shillelagh  is  a  combat-arms 
officer  who  contributes  to  this  magazine 
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•  T  he  civilian  policy  maker  must  limit 
the  destruction  of  war  to  preserve 
civilization. 

•  Wars  can  be  limited  by  forbearance. 

THE  concept  that  force  is  total  implies 
that  it  is  uncontrollable  and  inevitable. 
Once  man  becomes  embroiled  in  the  use 
of  this  total  power,  the  only  end  is 
obliteration  'for  one  or  both  parties  to 
the  struggle. 

Is  this  concept  valid?  We  know  that 
atomic  warfare  has  vastly  increased  the 
power  of  weapons  and  that  the  offensive 
air  weapons  have  a  high  capability  of 
penetrating  enemy  defenses.  Yet  we 
also  know  that  offensive  and  defensive 
capabilities  are  subject  to  continuing  ad¬ 
justment  with  the  development  of  new 
weapons;  so  that  this  balance  represents 
a  present  and  temporary  condition  which 
is  subject  to  change.  The  apparent 
present  trend  is  to  increase  the  offensive 
advantage. 

If  force  is  total,  what  is  the  impact  of 
this  consideration  on  war?  How  do  we 
prevent  the  application  of  this  total 
force?  Our  defense  planning  has  given 
one  answer  in  the  creation  of  a  deterrent 
capability  which  would  answer  aggres¬ 
sion  with  swift  and  devastating  retalia¬ 
tion.  Are  there  other  practical  and  less 
expensive  courses  open  to  us? 

Slavery  is  a  possible  alternative.  It 
seems  to  be  the  logical  end  of  all  the 
intermediate  positions.  Certainly  total 


force  is  limited  only  by  the  objectives  of 
the  one  who  holds  it.  If  you  grant  the 
advantage  to  an  enemy  who  wields  total 
power,  you  hold  no  escape  from  his  will 
but  death. 

There  is  nothing  new,  however,  in 
the  subjection  of  the  weak  to  the  power¬ 
ful.  It  is  the  implication  that  power 
can  and  will  be  used  to  destroy  civiliza¬ 
tion  that  is  behind  “force  is  total.” 

THE  thesis  that  professional  soldiers 
think  in  terms  of  total  power  and 
total  destruction  implies  that  their  judg¬ 
ment  cannot  be  trusted  if  civilization  is 
to  be  preserved.  This  position  prepares 
for  the  argument  that  new  answers  are 
required  and  that  the  new  theorists 
have  them. 

There  is  something  to  this.  Some 
military  men  and  some  civilians  are  so 
dazzled  by  power  in  its  various  forms 
that  they  see  nothing  else.  Such  think¬ 
ing,  however,  is  not  in  the  best  military 
tradition.  Hitler  was  dazzled  by  power, 
but  the  German  General  Staff  was  not. 

The  American  soldier  has  traditionally 
been  conservative  in  the  use  of  power. 
His  point  of  view  has  been  to  appraise 
power  realistically  but  always  as  the  serv¬ 
ant  of  the  national  interest. 

There  is  no  unanimity  about  this 
appraisal  today.  Each  new  weapon 
brings  a  new  chorus  of  claims  that  it  has 
revolutionized  warfare,  that  old  forms 
are  obsolete.  This  was  claimed  for  the 
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airplane  after  World  War  I,  for  the 
atomic  weapon  after  World  War  II.  In 
changing  the  dimensions  of  power,  the 
atomic  claim  to  revolution  is  more  im¬ 
pressive  than  others  have  been.  It  has 
tended  to  upset  the  tradition  of  objective 
appraisal  as  military  men  adjust  to  this 
new  scale  of  power.  Some  are  afraid  to 
use  it;  others  regard  it  as  the  arbiter  of 
all  power  conflicts  of  the  future. 

As  the  atomic  arsenal  grows,  there 
will  be  tremendous  pressure  to  use  it. 
We  must  maintain  our  atomic  armament 
as  the  essential  element  of  our  deterrent 
power.  Must  we  carry  also  the  burden 
of  conventional  armament? 

The  arithmetic  of  atomic  power  is 
simple.  The  art  of  using  it  in  war  is 
far  more  complex.  It  is  new.  The  im¬ 
plications  of  using  the  atom  are  un¬ 
certain  and  the  consequences  of  mis- 
judgment  are  appalling.  These  factors 
are  apparent  in  the  first  eight  years  of 
the  atomic  era.  There  is  serious  doubt 
that  atomic  weapons  can  or  should  re¬ 
place  conventional  weapons  at  this  stage 
of  history. 

NO  one  can  quarrel  with  the  thesis 
that  the  civilian  policy  maker  must 
limit  the  destruction  of  war  to  preserve 
civilization.  In  the  first  place,  it  is 
clearly  his  responsibility,  in  our  country 
at  least,  to  make  the  vital  policy  deci¬ 
sions.  The  Second  World  War  destroyed 
enough  of  our  civilization  to  indicate 
what  would  happen  in  unrestrained 
atomic  warfare. 

The  danger  of  the  thesis  is  in  the  im¬ 
plication  that  limitation  of  destruction 
can  be  achieved  by  some  agreement  of 
civilian  policy  makers  or  by  restraining 
the  military  leadership.  It  suggests  that 
there  is  an  alternative  to  the  carefully 
planned  preparedness  which  has  been 
our  shield  in  the  past.  Would  there  were. 
If  there  is  a  cheaper  way  than  our  pres¬ 
ent  course  to  guard  the  independence 
and  security  of  the  United  States,  we 
should  be  following  it.  For  the  objec¬ 
tive  of  military  preparedness  must  be 
not  alone  to  guard  our  security,  but  to 
do  the  job  as  cheaply  as  possible.  If  the 
statesman  can  reduce  the  real  threat,  the 
soldier  can  reduce  his  defenses  corre¬ 
spondingly. 

Restraint  of  the  military  leadership 
can,  however,  lead  to  some  very  gross 
mistakes  of  policy.  Policy  is  properly  a 
framework  within  which  military  af¬ 
fairs  must  be  conducted,  and  it  is  made 
by  the  political  leadership  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  When,  however,  the  restraint  spells 
out  details  of  military  action,  we  can 
develop  a  political  interference  in  mili- 
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tary  action  which  will  insure  the  failure 
of  military  operations.  It  is  therefore  the 
implication  that  civilians  should  move 
into  the  proper  domain  of  military  lead¬ 
ership  which  holds  potential  danger. 

THE  thesis  that  war  can  be  limited  by 
forbearance  is  popular  today,  especially 
among  the  smaller  border  nations  which 
fear  that  they  may  be  engulfed  in  an 
atomic  struggle.  This  position  has  been 
stated  by  the  Secretary  General  for  the 
United  Nations,  Dag  Hammarskjold,  in 
these  words:  “.  .  .  As  you  know,  the 
United  Nations,  in  full  harmony  with 
what  we  believe  should  be  the  stand¬ 
ards  of  the  future,  is  an  organization 
dedicated  to  the  principle  that  military 
force  should  not  be  used  save  in  self- 
defense  and  to  repel  aggression  .  .  .” 

This  position  appeals  to  all  who  hope 
for  peace  based  on  reason.  Can  we 
accept  it?  Does  it  stand  the  scrutiny  of 
cold  objectivity?  What  does  it  really 
mean  in  terms  of  practical  politics  and 
real  security? 

This  standard  of  the  future”  does  not 
conform  to  historic  American  concepts  of 
the  use  of  force.  In  World  War  II, 
President  Roosevelt  did  not  stop  with  the 
recapture  of  the  Philippines  but  went 
on  to  Okinawa  and  planned  for  the 
invasion  of  Japan.  Our  armies  in  Europe 
did  not  stop  at  the  borders  of  Germany 
but  fought  on  to  an  unquestioned  vic¬ 
tory.  World  War  I,  the  Spanish-Ameri- 
can  War,  the  Civil  War— all  our  wars 
before  Korea— followed  this  same  pat¬ 
tern.  We  then  accepted  that  the  issues 
for  which  we  fought  could  be  resolved 
only  by  victory.  Victory  required  accept¬ 
ance  by  the  enemy  of  our  terms  of  set¬ 
tlement  or  the  destruction  of  his  military 
forces  or  both. 

If  this  United  Nations  position  were 
accepted  bv  the  aggressor-minded  na¬ 
tions,  a  truly  great  achievement  would 
be  realized.  It  is  not.  This  has  been  the 
tragedy  of  pacifism  through  history:  it  is 
accepted  by  the  peace-loving  people  to 
the  detriment  of  their  own  security  and 
rejected  by  the  war-making  people 
through  whom  alone  it  might  benefit 
mankind. 

In  practice,  the  suggestion  is  that  the 
peace-loving  nations  forbear.  They  al¬ 
ways  have,  in  so  far  as  initiating  war  is 
concerned.  But  the  suggestion  today 
is  that  they  forbear  after  an  aggressor 
has  initiated  war.  Does  forbearance  at 
such  a  time  truly  promote  peace?  Or 
does  it  promote  war? 

If  the  punishment  for  burglary  were 
mere  ejection  from  the  premises,  with 
no  arrest  or  trial  or  imprisonment,  it 


seems  highly  probable  that  burgE 
would  increase.  Under  these  circu 
stances,  if  the  burglar  succeeded  in  g 
ting  away  with  the  loot,  he  woe 
achieve  his  aim;  if  he  failed,  he  mig 
get  hit  by  a  shot,  but  he  would  be  fi 
to  try  again  at  his  leisure. 

The  force  for  order  which  police  exi 
cise  in  a  community  of  people  can 
exercised  among  nations  only  bv  t 
victors.  The  United  Nations  positii 
would  persuade  peace-loving  nations 
withhold  such  force  when  they  have  t: 
capability  of  punishing  aggressors.  Th 
the  world  would  be  like  a  communi 
that  does  not  punish  its  burglars.  T1 
proposal  does  not  seem  to  define  a  po 
tion  that  will  promote  peace. 

Moreover,  forbearance  can  be  pra 
ticed  by  the  peace-loving  nations  wh( 
they  hold  overwhelming  power;  but 
a  closely  fought  struggle,  it  could  be  si 
cidal.  In  such  a  struggle,  victory  is  n 
something  which  you  can  take  or  leav 
The  opportunity  may  come  to  you  tod; 
and  only  today.  If  you  do  not  seize  i 
the  enemy  may  win  victory  and  voi 
destruction  tomorrow.  The  United  N 
tions  position  seems  to  be  a  form  < 
pacifism  which  only  the  strong  ca 
enjoy. 

THE  terms  of  public  discussion  do  n< 
suggest  that  we  have  evaluated  Kore 
This  tragic  struggle  has  in  fact  been  oi 
first  test  of  war  in  the  atomic  age  an 
in  the  United  Nations  period.  It  dot 
not  provide  answers  to  all  the  questior 
which  face  us,  but  it  does  shed  signil 
cant  light  on  prevalent  theories  of  lin 
ited  war.  In  particular,  it  bears  on  tot; 
power  and  forbearance. 

It  was  public  knowledge  before  Kore 
that  U.S.  strategy  was  based  upon  th 
retaliatory  capability  of  strategic  ai 
forces  and  atomic  bombs.  It  was  clea 
that  our  strategic  concept  was  definei 
only  for  war  with  the  Soviet  Union  an< 
that  our  use  of  atomic  weapons  in  small 
er  wars  was  unplanned.  It  seems  doubt 
ful  that  the  possibility  of  such  small  wa 
was  seriously  considered.  This  was  t< 
be  the  age  of  total  power  and  total  de 
struction. 

There  was  a  good  prospect  that  th< 
prompt  threat  of  using  atomic  bomb 
against  the  North  Koreans  in  June  o 
1950  would  have  stopped  that  aggressior 
immediately.  We  may  attribute  our  in 
decision  to  the  lack  of  a  plan.  We  pre 
sumably  had  a  plan  for  war  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  but  this  did  not  fit  the 
case.  Using  the  bomb  against  a  smal 
aggressor  must  have  raised  a  whole  hosi 
of  new  questions  of  psychology  and  poli 
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cs  and  practical  application  of  the 
Dmb  which  could  not  be  resolved  when 
;tion  was  required.  Our  failure  to 
inounce  immediately  our  intention  to 
he  the  bomb  set  a  strong  precedent 
gainst  the  use  of  atomic  weapons  in 
nail-scale  war.  We  never  reversed  this 
asition  in  Korea. 

Thus  we  have  inherited  from  Korea 
strong  taboo  against  the  use  of  atomic 
eapons.  But  times  have  changed, 
/hereas  in  1950  we  were  practically  the 
ile  possessor  of  atomic  weapons,  we 
ust  assume  that  the  Soviet  Union  now 
as  them  in  quantity  to  support  large- 
ale  warfare.  The  risk  of  starting  un- 
nited  atomic  warfare  was  negligible 
ten,  but  is  real  and  substantial  now. 
/ho  first  uses  atomic  weapons  today 
ust  anticipate  the  prospect  of  atomic 
prisal. 

HE  crucial  problem  in  the  waging  of 
atomic  war  lies  with  the  President, 
ho  must  initiate  it.  The  use  of  atomic 
eapons  in  retaliation  involves  no  new 
.  ajor  problems  for  military  men. 

Most  discussions  of  total  power  dis- 
gard  the  very  important  fact  that  vou 
innot  control  the  ground  from  the  air. 

I  he  air  avenue  affords  great  flexibility 
i  applying  atomic  destruction,  but  it 
ies  not  give  control  of  the  ground, 
erhaps  the  threat  of  destruction  will 
luse  the  enemy  to  surrender  and  submit 
*  your  orders;  but  this  is  likely  onlv  if 
■m  have  overwhelming  power  and  he 
as  no  capability  of  retaliation. 

If  we  had  intervened  in  Korea  only 
ith  atomic  weapons  and  without 
•ound  forces,  the  Soviet  advisor  to  the 

(forth  Koreans  might  have  chosen  to 
/acuate  Pyongyang  and  continue  his 
impaign  to  conquer  the  peninsula.  He 
'light  have  reasoned  that  he  could  estab- 
>h  his  headquarters  in  Seoul,  which 
e  would  not  attack,  and  accept  the  de¬ 
ruction  of  Pyongyang  as  a  cost  of  vic- 
(iry.  Our  atomic  power  could  have 
opped  the  North  Korean  Army  if  we 
ad  enough  ground  strength  to  force  the 
forth  Koreans  to  concentrate.  But  we 
mid  not  have  stopped  the  North  Ko- 
:an  Army  with  air  power  and  atomic 
eapons  alone. 

Apply  this  theory  elsewhere.  Assume 
lat  we  are  prepared  to  apply  our 
omic  power  ruthlessly  against  an  ag- 
ressor  until  he  cries  “Uncle.”  What 
aes  this  involve  for  us?  Shall  we  find 
arselves  inflicting  widespread  and  in- 

Iiscriminate  damage  to  property  and  ci- 
lians  in  order  to  accomplish  a  mission 
hich  could  have  been  accomplished 
ith  better  effect  and  with  far  less  cost 


Design  Contest  Ends 
30  September 

The  announcement  of  a  $100 
prize  contest  for  the  design  of  a  seal 
for  the  Association  of  the  United 
States  Army  has  brought  in  a  few 
entries  and  we  expect  many  more. 
We  hope  those  interested  will  re¬ 
member  that  there  is  no  limit  on 
the  number  of  submissions  any  one 
person  may  send  in.  Get  your  entry 
in  soon;  if  you  have  a  better  idea  later 
send  that  one  in  also.  Final  entries 
must  arrive  at  the  Association  offices 
no  later  than  30  September,  1954. 

For  those  who  missed  the  May 
issue,  or  who  have  discarded  their 
copies,  a  postal  card  to  the  Secretary 
will  get  you  a  set  of  rules. 

One  hint  to  contestants— the  ac¬ 
cepted  design  will  be  the  basis  for 
ROTC  medals,  and  possibly  lapel 
pins,  so  there  is  a  limit  on  the 
amount  of  detail  the  design  can 
carry.  In  other  words:  keep  it  simple. 


by  ground  forces?  Would  the  American 
people  permit  it?  Shouldn’t  the  prime 
lesson  of  Korea  be  final  destruction  of 
the  myth  that  you  can  control  the 
ground  from  the  air? 

General  Van  Fleet  has  stated  flatly 
that  he  could  have  destroyed  the  Com¬ 
munist  armies  in  Korea  if  he  had  not 
been  restrained  by  higher  authority  in 
the  summer  of  1951.  When  the  Com¬ 
munist  armies  had  the  capability,  they 
had  not  failed  to  make  a  second  invasion 
of  South  Korea;  but  the  U.  N.  Com¬ 
mand  was  restrained  on  the  threshold  of 
victory.  This  was  a  laboratory  sample  of 
substituting  forbearance  for  victory. 

One  consequence  was  two  more  years 
of  war,  with  higher  casualties  on  both 
sides  than  would  have  been  incurred  in 
decisive  combat  in  1951.  We  left  the 
initiative  to  the  enemy,  surrendered  our 
advantages  of  superior  armament,  and 
fought  on  his  terms. 

It  may  be  argued  that  stopping  at  tht 
38th  parallel  avoided  World  War  III. 
It  seems  a  thin  thesis,  plausible  in  a 
period  of  panic  but  difficult  to  believe 
in  cool  appraisal.  We  then  had  an  ad¬ 
vantage  in  power  which  we  shall  never 
again  possess.  It  seems  more  likely  that 
we  could  have  destroyed  the  Commu¬ 
nist  field  armies,  obtained  wholesale  sur¬ 
renders,  caused  a  collapse  of  the  regime 
in  China.  What  are  the  rewards  of 
victory? 

THE  implied  merit  of  the  policy  of  for¬ 
bearance  is  that  you  curtail  the  losses 


and  suffering  of  war.  There  is  much 
historical  evidence  on  this  issue,  for 
these  ideas  are  not  new.  Generally,  a 
short  war  is  cheaper  in  all  costs,  a  pro¬ 
longed  war  costlier.  The  Thirty  Years 
War  exhausted  Europe  with  indecisive 
struggle;  in  contrast,  Napoleon’s  quick 
victories  involved  comparatively  smaller 
losses  and  damage.  If  the  policy  does 
shorten  the  period  of  warfare,  it  should 
reduce  the  losses  of  that  particular  con¬ 
test,  whatever  its  other  effects  may  be. 
The  test,  however,  is  actual  accomplish¬ 
ment.  There  is  evidence  that  the  policy 
of  forbearance  will  prolong  the  struggle 
and  increase  losses  and  may  lead  to  de¬ 
feat. 

If  the  policy  of  forbearance  has  merit, 
there  must  be  some  controls  in  applica¬ 
tion  which  will  insure  that  it  is  effective 
and  not  a  boomerang.  For  instance,  if 
we  had  said  in  1951  that  we  would  grant 
an  armistice  (and  we  were  winning 
then)  if  the  Communists  ceased  fight¬ 
ing  and  disengaged  promptly,  we  would 
have  stopped  hostilities  or  determined 
the  enemy’s  lack  of  interest  in  an  armis¬ 
tice.  If  the  enemy  preferred  to  continue 
fighting,  we  would  then  have  had  to 
make  that  alternative  less  attractive  to 
him. 

LIMI  I  ED  war  and  total  war  are  dum- 
i  mies.  These  arbitrary  concepts  rarely 
fit  into  the  practical  choices  which  con¬ 
front  a  nation. 

If  we  were  bent  on  conquest,  we 
might  indeed  face  a  choice  of  alternatives 
between  the  full  application  of  our 
power  and  the  partial  progressive  em¬ 
ployment  of  it.  The  Soviet  Union  faces 
such  choices  today. 

As  a  peace-loving  nation,  we  are  in¬ 
terested  only  in  the  minimum  power 
required  to  preserve  our  security.  When 
that  security  is  threatened,  we  must  take 
necessary  action  to  preserve  it.  Whether 
this  action  involves  us  in  limited  or  total 
war  will  depend  on  the  occasion  and 
circumstance  which  lead  to  the  use  of 
force. 

It  is  not  wise  to  approach  the  event 
with  preconceived  notions  either  for  lim¬ 
ited  war  or  for  total  war.  The  enemy 
will  have  something  to  say  about  the 
kind  of  war  which  is  fought. 

If  the  issue  can  be  resolved  with  a 
small  use  of  force,  we  should  use  no 
more.  Certainly  we  do  not  want  a  nar¬ 
row  conception  of  total  war  to  warp  our 
judgment  of  the  event.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  enemy  is  bent  on  waging 
to^al  war,  I  hope  we  shall  not  be  pre¬ 
pared— mentally  or  spiritually  or  physi¬ 
cally— only  for  limited  war. 
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A  Line  Officer  Looks  At  Ordnance 


COLONEL  S.  LEGREE 
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AFTER  twenty-four  years  of  Reserve 
commissioned  service  in  artillery,  I 
have  finally  had  a  chance  to  change  my 
mind  about  Ordnance  Corps  and  its 
people.  To  me,  Ordnance  was  always 
some  vague  collection  of  people  whose 
main  function  was  to  say  “No.”  Indi¬ 
vidual  Ordnance  officers  were  usually 
fine,  likeable  men,  but  as  an  organiza¬ 
tion,  Ordnance  offered  us  high-silhouette 
tanks  when  our  enemies  had  low-sil¬ 
houette  jobs,  antitank  guns  that  were  too 
low-powered  for  the  job,  and  AAA  ma¬ 
teriel  that  appeared  too  complicated  for 
its  effect. 

Much  this  same  attitude,  of  course, 
applied  to  my  ideas  about  the  other  tech¬ 
nical  branches.  I  was  told,  but  didn’t 
deeply  believe  that  the  services  were  on 
the  same  team,  and  tried  hard  to  help 
the  line. 

A  15-day  tour  of  active  duty  at 
Frankford  Arsenal  has  changed  a  lot  of 
my  ideas.  I  now  work  on  the  assumption 
that  the  services  are  composed  of  people 
with  the  same  (or  better)  intelligence, 
patriotism,  selflessness  and  diligence  as 
those  of  the  line. 

For  eighty  working  hours  I  toured  the 
laboratories,  the  shops,  the  offices  and 
the  production  lines  at  Frankford.  I 
talked  to  youngsters  who  signed  official 
papers  as  “John  Doe,  Pfc.,  Ph.D.,”  Sec¬ 
ond  Johns  who  were  as  sharp  as  any  I 
have  met  in  the  line,  Light  Colonels  and 
Majors  who  were  turning  down  better¬ 
paying  jobs  in  industry  because  they  be¬ 
lieved  in  what  they  were  doing,  and 
civilians  who  had  assignments  that 
ranged  from  research  scientist  through 
electronics  engineer,  chemist,  machinist, 
inspector,  and  floor-sweeper.  All  seemed 
happy  at  the  opportunity  to  explain  to  a 
line  officer  what  they  were  doing. 

Frankford  Arsenal  performs  many 
functions  in  a  varied  field.  It  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  research  and  development  on 
projectiles  and  cartridge  cases,  ar tillery 
mechanical  time  fuzes,  ammunition  up 
to  and  including  30mm,  aircraft  person- 


Colonel  S.  Legree,  the  pseudonym  of  a 
reserve  colonel  of  artillery,  has  been  an 
occasional  contributor  to  this  magazine 
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nel  catapults  and  canopy  removers,  VT 
fuzes,  recoilless  rifles,  and  fire-control 
instruments.  It  does  process  and  produc¬ 
tion  engineering  for  the  same  list  of 
commodities,  less  recoilless  rifles.  It  pre¬ 
pares,  stocks  and  issues  drawings  and 
specifications  for  the  same  list,  again,  ex¬ 
cept  recoilless  rifles.  It  procures  artillery 
mechanical  time  fuzes,  aircraft  personnel 
catapults  and  canopy  removers,  VT  fuzes, 
and  fire-control  instruments.  It  manu¬ 
factures  and/or  assembles  projectiles, 
cartridge  cases,  artillery  mechanical  time 
fuzes,  ammunition  up  to  and  including 
30mm,  aircraft  personnel  catapults  and 
canopy  removers,  VT  fuzes  for  non- 
rotated  munitions,  and  fire-control  in¬ 
struments. 

In  addition,  the  Arsenal  is  responsible 
for  maintaining  and  operating  the  Ord¬ 
nance  facility  for  the  manufacture  and 
assembly  of  metal  cartridge  cases  and 
projectiles,  and  for  R&D,  process  and 
production  engineering,  and  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  drawings  and  specifications  for 
selected  cartridge  cases,  projectiles,  and 
recoilless  rifle  ammunition  rounds. 

There  are  other  departments  that  do 
important  work  of  a  similar  nature.  I 
can’t  possibly  mention  all  of  them. 

THE  commanding  officer,  whom  I  knew 
■  twenty  years  ago  as  a  tough,  capable 
and  efficient  captain  of  Field  Artillery, 
was  proud  of  his  arsenal  and  the  Ord¬ 
nance  Corps,  but  far  from  satisfied  that 
the  ultimate  in  perfection  had  been 
reached.  His  instructions  to  me  included 
a  request  that  I  keep  my  eyes  open  as  I 
toured  the  arsenal  so  that  I  could  ofFer 
him  suggestions  for  improvement  in  any 
department.  This  is  the  place  to  confess 
that  I  wasn’t  of  much  help  to  him. 

As  I  went  through  each  department, 

I  approached  the  tour  with  the  attitude 
that:  “The  operations  here  are  designed 
to  help  the  line.  Can  I  find  here  any 
attitudes,  procedures  or  ideas  that  indi¬ 
cate  their  eyes  are  not  on  the  ball?”  The 
answer  to  the  question  was,  “No,  I 
couldn’t.”  The  worst  I  could  find  was 
that  some  of  the  people,  especially  in 
research,  were  more  interested  in  the 
scientific  aspects  of  their  work  than  they 
were  in  the  application  of  it— but  I’d  be 


the  first  to  argue  with  anyone  who  b 
lieves  that  attitude,  in  moderation, 

wrong. 

As  a  line  officer  who  has  suffert 
through  my  share  of  unfilled  requi: 
tions,  I  welcomed  the  opportunity 
examine  the  stock-control  setup  for  Fi 
Control  Instruments.  Think  of  the  pre 
sures  on  this  fairly  small  group.  It  hai 
dies  thousands  of  line  items,  throug 
many  depots.  You  want  the  rang 
finder  for  your  tank;  you’re  not  intereste 
in  excuses. 

But  did  you  know,  for  instance,  th; 
the  taxpayer  is  telling  Ordnance,  “Don 
buy  or  build  any  more  of  these  expensh 
instruments  than  you  need”?  The  mai 
ufacturer  says,  “It  still  takes  nine  montl 
to  make  a  baby  and  it  still  takes  X  da\ 
to  make  a  range-finder.”  Congress  say 
“Follow  this  complicated  procedure  i 
making  your  contracts;  we’re  sorry  it 
going  to  slow  procurement,  but  you  mu: 
protect  the  government  against  incon 
petent  contractors,  take  the  lowest  bic 
help  distressed  labor  areas,  buy  Amer 
can,  and  don’t  over-obligate  your  fund: 
.  .  .”  The  Civil  Service  Commissioi 
insists  that  the  procurement  and  stocl 
control  people  are  graded  too  high— “I 
these  experienced  people  won’t  take 
lesser  grade  find  ones  who  will.” 

So  the  item  you  want  isn’t  in  th 
nearest  depot,  the  one  that  the  book  say 
services  your  particular  location,  and  i| 
takes  time  to  locate  a  depot  that  has  it 
and  it  takes  more  time  to  process  tht 
paperwork.  You’re  sore,  and  Ordnance 
is  so  tied  up  in  its  own  red  tape  that  i 
forgets  its  job  is  one  of  service  to  tht 
troops.  Don’t  believe  it.  Ordnance  know: 
what  the  job  is,  and  tries  to  do  it  to  tht 
best  of  its  ability— and  it  has  plenty  ol 
ability.  Tie  trouble  is  that  Ordnance 
has  problems,  too.  Maybe  you  could  dc 
better.  I  couldn’t.  And  they  asked  me 
for  suggestions;  they’d  ask  you,  too. 
They’re  never  satisfied. 

ANOTHER  question  that  interested  md 
personally  was  why  the  long,  long 
procession  of  different  models  of  prac¬ 
tically  everything.  About  the  time  the 
using  service  learns  how  to  maintain 
and  operate  an  item,  along  comes  an 
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“improved"  model  and  we  start  training 
all  over  again. 

This  situation  obtains  because  the 
Ordnance  research  people,  and  their 
development  people,  and  their  indus¬ 
trial  engineering  people,  are  always  look¬ 
ing  for  ways  to  get  more  metal  on  the 
'  target,  and  to  save  the  taxpayer  a  buck, 
i  And  it  goes  deeper  than  saving  that 
dollar;  the  dollar  is  just  a  measure  of 
man-hours,  materials,  and  machine-tool 
use— and  these  are  scarce  commodities  in 
time  of  war.  If  Ordnance  can  redesign 
1  an  item  so  it  costs  $4  instead  of  $5,  that’s 
*  a  twenty  per  cent  saving  in  money,  but 
!  it  may  insure  supply  in  time  of  war  by 
i  the  use  of  more  abundant  materials, 
labor  of  lower  skills,  and  simpler  ma- 
i  chinery.  And  if  adding  Widget  Z  adds 
to  the  probability  of  hitting  the  target, 
p  you  do  want  Widget  Z,  don’t  you? 

I  Each  time  I  saw  a  new  piece  of 
|,  equipment,  on  the  drawing  board  or  at 
‘.  some  other  stage  of  development,  I 
.asked:  “Why  so  complicated?  Don’t 
I  you  people  realize  we  have  to  train  peo¬ 
ple  to  operate  this  stuff  and  maintain  it 
and  repair  it— and  training  time  will  be 
'scarce  in  the  next  war?’ 

Each  time  the  answer  was  the  same. 
“In  most  cases,  Army  Field  Forces  gives 
us  the  requirements.  If  they  want  a 
rock  to  throw,  of  a  certain  weight,  it 
won’t  be  very  complicated.  But  when 
they  tell  us  they  want  to  penetrate  a 
certain  weight  of  armor  at  X  yards,  and 
they  want  to  do  it  with  the  first  round, 


at  certain  relative  speeds,  with  a  weapon 
that  weighs  no  more  than  Y  pounds,  and 
with  a  round  ol  ammunition  that  has 
certain  specified  qualities— the  item  gets 
complicated.  We  aren’t  happy  about  it, 
either,  but  if  there  is  a  requirement  we 
fill  it,  and  with  as  much  simplicity  as 
we’re  smart  enough  to  come  up  with. 
Even  after  the  item  is  standardized,  if 
we  can  simplify  it  we  do  so.  Remem¬ 
ber,  we  deal  with  industry  every  day  and 
we  know  their  limitations  also.” 

They  are  very  convincing  but  I  still 
think  some  of  the  stuff  is  over-engineered 
and  over-elaborate. 

Casually  the  engineers  drop  into  their 
conversation:  “When  I  was  at  Knox  [or 
Bragg,  or  Benning,  or  Sill]  last  week  a 
unit  commander  came  up  with  an  idea 
we  re  working  on.  Those  boys  use  the 
stuff,  and  their  experience  is  worth  more 
than  all  our  theory.” 

NO,  the  Ordnance  people  don’t  think 
we  are  knuckleheads,  even  if  we 
don’t  know  which  end  of  the  slide-rule 
bites  and  which  end  kicks.  They  re 
trying  to  give  us  what  we  want,  and 
they  understand  the  difference  between 
theory  and  practice.  If  occasionally  they 
take  an  impatient  attitude  toward  us  and 
our  ideas— they  are  human  and  have 
the  same  failings  we  do.  They’re  the 
experts.  Do  we  give  much  weight  to 
the  recommendations  of  the  armchair 
strategists  and  the  enlisted  veterans? 

I  didn’t  have  to  bring  up  the  old  topic 


about  operating  and  maintenance  man¬ 
uals,  or  even  spare-parts  allowances.  The 
Ordnance  people  weren’t  on  the  defen¬ 
sive  on  these  points;  they  merely  wanted 
me  to  understand  that  when  lead-time 
is  cut  sixty  per  cent  or  more,  logical 
steps  often  must  be  omitted.  You  just 
can’t  write  a  manual  from  a  drawing 
board.  You  must  know  what  the  item 
will  do,  what  its  weaknesses  are,  how  it 
should  be  maintained— all  the  things 
that  come  from  experience  are  lacking 
because  there  hasn’t  been  any  experi¬ 
ence.  Logical  guesses  are  not  really  a 
substitute  for  experience  factors. 

The  subject  of  inspections  and  quality 
control  is  one  that  Ordnance  takes  very 
seriously.  Sure  we  get  a  defective  round 
every  so  often;  usually  when  it’s  most 
embarrassing.  Once  in  a  while  some¬ 
thing  turns  up  unserviceable  in  the 
original  package.  We  have  all  had  those 
experiences,  and  they  rankle.  But,  as 
the  hen  said  to  the  cook,  could  you  lay 
a  better  egg?  There  is  inspection  at 
every  step  of  every  process,  and  the 
equipment  Ordnance  designs  for  inspec¬ 
tion  is  weird  and  wonderful.  Mechanics, 
electronics  and  the  old  reliable  human 
eye  examine  everything  many  times. 
There  are  gauges  that  look  like  the  con¬ 
trol  panel  for  KDKA,  and  other  testing 
gadgets  that,  if  I  may  lift  a  phrase  from 
many  training-aid  stories  in  the  Jour¬ 
nal,  “are  made  from  salvaged  materials 
at  no  cost  to  the  Government.”  Some  of 
the  destructive  testing,  designed  to  learn 
just  how  much  punishment  an  item 
can  take,  simulates  battle  and  climatic 
conditions  to  a  faithful  degree. 

ALL  this  may  sound  rather  lyrical.  It 
isn’t  meant  to.  It  is  just  that  I,  a 
Reserve  line  officer,  had  an  opportunity 
to  see  the  other  side  of  a  fuzzy  picture, 
and  what  I  saw  was  good.  Suppose  we 
all  go  on  the  assumption  that  Ordnance 
(and  we  could  probably  assume  it  for 
Chemical,  Signal,  Quartermaster,  Trans¬ 
portation,  Engineers,  and  the  others)  is 
composed  of  a  group  of  men  which  con¬ 
tains  the  same  proportion  of  geniuses, 
8-balls  and  run-of-the-mill  Joes  as  Infan¬ 
try,  Artillery  or  Armor.  We  can  assume 
they  are  trying  their  best,  even  as  you 
and  I,  to  perform  their  stated  duties  in 
the  most  efficient  manner  possible.  The 
men  at  the  top  reached  there  through 
the  same  processes  of  seniority  and  se¬ 
lection.  They  wear  the  same  “U.S.”  on 
their  collars. 

They  have  problems  we  don’t  know 
about;  they  know  much  more  about  ours 
than  we  do  about  theirs.  If  we  know 
them  better,  we  can  work  better  with 
them.  They’re  on  the  team. 


Deft  craftsmen  with  many  years  of  experience  turn  out  models  of  in¬ 
tricate  fire-control  instruments  in  this  Frankford  Arsenal  machine  shop 
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The  Word  from  the  Schools 


THE  INFANTRY  SCHOOL 

New  Commander 

Maj.  Gen.  Joseph  H.  Harper,  former 
Infantry  Center  deputy  Chief  of  Staff,  is 
the  new  Commanding  General  of  The  In¬ 
fantry  Center,  succeeding  Maj.  Gen.  Guy 
S.  Meloy,  Jr.,  who  now  commands  the  1st 
Infantry  Division  in  Europe. 

Brig.  Gen.  A.  S.  Newman,  Deputy  Com¬ 
manding  General  of  The  Infantry  Center, 
has  also  left  Fort  Benning  for  assignment 
in  Europe.  Brigadier  General  Ernest  A. 
Barlow  has  replaced  General  Newman  as 
Deputy  Commanding  General. 

Operations  “Trainfire”  &  “Hi-Lo” 

Two  major  research  projects  are  now  in 
progress  at  The  Infantry  Center  to  improve 
the  individual  effectiveness  of  the  combat 
soldier  through  training.  The  projects  have 
been  named  “Trainfire”  and  “Hi-Lo.” 

“Trainfire”  has  been  designed  to  improve 
the  individual  accuracy  of  the  rifleman  in 
combat.  Plans  call  for  the  building  of 
record  courses  to  study  the  accuracy  of 
riflemen  and  the  use  of  certain  weapons  on 
different  targets. 

“Hi-Lo”  is  a  study  of  failure  due  to  fear. 
The  Research  Unit  is  attempting  to  deter¬ 
mine  such  things  as  why  a  paratrooper  fails 
to  jump  after  he  has  completed  his  rigorous 
training.  The  Unit  will  also  study  the 
ability  of  individuals  to  condition  them¬ 
selves  to  height.  To  accomplish  this,  a 
mock  tower  with  different  jump  levels  will 
be  employed. 

Reservists  Summer  Training 

More  than  3,000  Reservists  from  the 
Third  Army  area  will  receive  active  duty 
training  this  summer  at  Fort  Benning.  The 
15-day  training  periods  for  the  Reservists 
are  scheduled  from  July  18  to  August  30. 

Reserve  chaplains,  Engineers,  medics,  In¬ 
fantrymen  and  members  of  the  Judge  Ad¬ 
vocate  General  and  Quartermaster  Corps 
will  participate  in  the  training. 

Rifle  and  Pistol  Matches 

Fort  Benning  has  been  selected  as  the 
site  of  the  Third  Army  and  All-Army  Rifle 
and  Pistol  Matches  during  June  and  July. 

Lt.  Colonel  Richard  H.  Smoot  of  Hon¬ 
olulu,  Hawaii,  executive  officer  of  the 
matches,  said  that  personnel  competing  for 
berths  on  the  U.S.  Army  Rifle  and  Pistol 
Teams  must  qualify  at  Fort  Benning  to  be 
eligible  to  participate  in  the  National  Tro¬ 
phy  Matches  at  Camp  Perry,  Ohio,  August 
7-September  16.  The  same  teams  will  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  Southeastern  Regional  Pistol 
Matches  at  Jacksonville,  Florida,  July  29- 
August  1,  and  the  Southeastern  Regional 


★  ★★★★★★★★★★★ 

ARTILLERY  QUOTATION  OF  THE  MONTH 

That  guns  will  never  he  deserted 
simply  because  danger  threatens  is  a 
point  of  honor  around  which  the  ar¬ 
tillery  has  largely  built  the  solid  dis¬ 
cipline  of  its  corps. 

S.  L.  A.  Marshall 
May  1953 

★  ★★★★★★★★★★★ 

Rifle  matches  at  Fort  Benning,  August  5-8, 
before  departing  for  Camp  Perry. 

THE  ARTILLERY  SCHOOL 

Electronic  Warfare 

To  acquaint  students  with  electronic  war¬ 
fare  (i.e.,  jamming)  and  the  means  of  com¬ 
bating  it,  TAS  is  now  introducing  jamming 
into  certain  periods  of  instruction  in  the 
field. 

Jamming  operations  are  conducted  by 
the  Department  of  Communications  moni¬ 
tor  station  but  could  be  accomplished  from 
any  vehicle  in  the  field.  The  actual  jam¬ 
ming  is  done  either  by  use  of  jammer  de¬ 
vices— specially  issued  to  the  Department 
of  Communications— or  through  use  of  the 
3-position,  dial  light  switch  in  the  “ring” 
position  on  any  RT-66,  -67,  or  -68.  Such 
use  of  the  switch  is  probably  the  most  ef¬ 
fective  means  of  jamming  and  may  be  em¬ 
ployed  by  troops  in  the  field;  it  is  especially 
effective  if,  simultaneously,  the  frequency 
band  is  rotated  back  and  forth  through  the 
frequency  being  used.  In  instructional  pe¬ 
riods,  care  must  be  exercised  to  insure  trans¬ 
mission  is  restricted  to  authorized  frequen¬ 
cies  only. 

Gunnery  service  practices  are  presently 
the  media  for  this  instruction.  Jamming  is 
timed  to  be  coincident  with  a  gunnery 
problem  being  fired  by  radio:  Normally 
starting  in  the  middle  of  a  transmission 
from  the  FO  to  the  FDC,  the  interference 
is  continued  for  a  period  not  in  excess  of 
4  minutes.  During  that  period,  the  FO 
radio  operator  attempts  to  operate  through 
the  jamming.  If  operation  is  impossible, 
he  tunes  his  set  slightly  to  either  side  of 
the  frequency  being  used  or  turns  to  the 
monitor  station’s  frequency  to  request  an 
alternate  frequency.  The  operator  is  in¬ 
structed  to  wire  only  as  a  last  resort. 

To  insure  the  highest  standards  for  this 
instruction,  the  communications  instructor 
for  each  period  notes:  (1)  the  adequacy  of 
briefing  given  students,  (2)  action  by  stu¬ 
dent  operators  during  the  jamming,  (3)  the 
amount  of  disruption  suffered  by  the  class, 
ant;  4)  if  the  jamming  is  of  instructional 
benefit  to  the  class. 


Commo  Doctrine  on  OPs 

Current  communications  instruction  for 
battalion  OPs  requires  the  installation  of 
both  wire  and  radio  communications.  This 
principle  is  applicable  to  all  howitzer  and 
gun  battalions,  not  to  105  direct  support 
units  only. 

Wire  must  be  laid  in,  in  addition  to 
radio  communication.  (Normally,  the  bat¬ 
talion  Commo  directs  the  nearest  howitzer 
battery  to  install  a  wire  circuit  from  its 
switchboard  to  a  phone  at  the  battalion  OP; 
this  line,  as  time  permits,  may  be  extended 
to  the  battalion  switchboard  by  battalion 
wire  crews.  On  the  other  hand,  an  addi¬ 
tional  circuit  can  be  installed  from  the  bat¬ 
talion  switchboard  to  the  battalion  OP;  this 
solution  provides  “back-up”  communication 
should  the  initial  line  fail.) 

OP  radio  communication  is  normally 
established  on  the  battalion  command  chan¬ 
nel,  K,  for  control  and  coordination  of  fires 
with  the  battalion  S3.  (This  communica¬ 
tion  may  be  established  by  the  S2  if  the 
battalion  reconnaissance  and  survey  officer 
is  occupied  by  duties  elsewhere  at  the  time; 
he  usually  is.  Both  the  S2  and  the  RO  use 
an  AN/PRC-9.  If  the  OP  is  manned  by 
firing  battery  personnel,  they  will  switch 
to  the  battalion  K  channel.  However,  the 
unit  SOP  may  state  that  if  fire  missions  are 
to  be  conducted  from  the  OP,  its  radio  will 
operate  on  the  normal  fire  direction  fre¬ 
quency  or,  when  applicable,  on  the  fre¬ 
quency  of  the  forward  observers  with  the 
reserve  infantry  battalion.) 

Unit  Histories 

The  preparation  and  publication  of  Ar¬ 
tillery  unit  histories— where  such  histories 
are  presently  nonexistent  or  technically  and 
academically  inadequate— has  been  initi¬ 
ated  as  a  continuing  project  at  TAS.  The 
mission  has  been  assigned  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Publications  and  Nonresident 
Training  under  the  direct  supervision  of 
the  Assistant  Commandant. 

The  project  is  presently  scheduled  for 
implementation  in  eight  phases,  seven  of 
which  are  writing  phases.  The  final  phase, 
the  nonwriting  phase  currently  under  way, 
is  devoted  to  detailed  and  intricate  planning 
and  other  preparatory  activity  required  for 
such  a  vast  writing  program  and  is  expected 
to  continue  for  the  next  eight  months. 
Commencing  upon  the  conclusion  of  Phase 
I,  the  second  phase  is  devoted  to  the  prep¬ 
aration  and  publication  of  narrative  his¬ 
tories  for  all  field  artillery  and  divisional 
antiaircraft  battalions  now  in  the  active 
Federal  service. 

The  project  is  based  on  two  concepts: 
First,  unit  histories— so  neglected  in  the 
past— will  promote  appreciation  and  pride 
in  troops  for  the  traditions  and  achieve¬ 
ments  of  their  own  units.  The  traditions 
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of  the  past  will  then  work  for  today’s  com¬ 
manders  and  will  contribute  immeasurably 
to  that  essential,  esprit  de  corps ;  and  mili¬ 
tary  history  for  instructional  purposes  must 
be  grounded  in  the  battery  and  battalion, 
where  the  results  of  decisions  and  actions 
are  most  immediate. 

Recommendations  or  suggestions  are  re¬ 
quested  and  should  be  forwarded  directly 
to:  Chief,  Department  of  P&NRT,  TAS, 
Fort  Sill,  Okla. 

Variations  in  Metro  Effects 

In  order  to  make  a  limited  demonstration 
of  variations  in  metro  effects  of  successive 
messages  four  hours  apart,  the  Department 
of  Observation  computed  the  metro  effects 
during  four  consecutive  days,  for  the 
155mm  howitzer,  155mm  gun,  and  8-inch 
howitzer.  During  the  period,  there  were 
no  abnormal  weather  conditions. 

The  assumed  direction  of  fire  for  each 
weapon  was  4800  mils.  The  assumed 
range  to  the  target  was  13,000  yards  for 
the  155mm  howitzer,  23,000  yards  for  the 
155mm  gun,  and  16,000  yards  for  the  8- 
inch  howitzer. 

Messages  were  taken  on  a  4-hour  sched¬ 
ule  from  0700  to  1900.  The  effects  for 
the  155mm  howitzer  and  155mm  gun  are 
charted  at  the  right. 

Examination  of  the  charts  indicates  that: 

( 1 )  If  the  metro  change  is  a  straight-line 
function,  rounds  fired  with  the  155mm 
howitzer  three  hours  after  one  of  the  metro 
messages  was  taken  would  have  missed  the 
target  by  as  much  as  140  yards  in  range. 
Rounds  fired  three  hours  after  other  mes¬ 
sages  would  have  missed  the  target  by  as 
much  as  75  yards  in  deflection. 

(2)  Changes  in  metro  effects  do  not 
follow  an  established  pattern;  consequently, 
it  is  not  possible  to  estimate  on  any  one  day 
the  changes  in  weather  effects  which  will 
take  place  after  a  4-hour  metro  message  is 
taken. 

In  fact,  though  charted  as  straight-line 
functions,  it  is  considered  certain  that 
changes  in  metro  effects  do  not  follow  a 
straight  line.  It  is  even  possible  that  the 
change  in  metro  effects  three  hours  after  a 
particular  message  is  taken  will  be  greater 
than  the  change  four  hours  later. 

Results  of  this  test  confirm  those  of  some 
10  or  12,  3-day  tests  conducted  by  a  divi¬ 
sion’s  artillery  in  Korea  between  June  and 
December  1952.  The  tests  in  Korea  were 
run  through  the  entire  24  hours  of  the  day. 
It  was  determined  by  the  division  artillery 
staff  that  metro  changes  during  the  hours 
of  darkness  were  so  slight  that  metro  mes¬ 
sages  every  four  hours  during  darkness  were 
sufficient.  However,  the  division  artillery 
SOP  was  revised  to  require  metro  messages 
every  two  hours  during  daylight. 

Incident  to  verification  of  the  change  in 
metro  effects  over  4-hour  periods,  it  was 
again  confirmed  that  metro  changes  dictate 
that  registrations  be  conducted  during  the 
flight  of  the  metro  balloon,  if  the  registra¬ 
tion  corrections  are  to  be  valid. 


EFFECTS  FOR  155  HOWITZER 


1st  Day: 
2d  Day: 
3rd  Day: 
4-th  Day : 


EFFECTS  FOR  155  GUN 


1st  Day:  - 

2d  Day:  — 
3 rd  Day:  — 
4th  Day :  - 
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CAREER  MANAGEMENT  AND  YOUR  FUTURE 


No.  11 


Military  Missions  and  MAAG 


AN  assignment  with  one  of  the  many 
United  States  Military  Missions  and 
Military  Assistance  Advisory  Groups 
(MAAGs)  scattered  throughout  the 
world  is  a  satisfying  and  challenging 
duty.  Countless  opportunities  to  dem¬ 
onstrate  Americanism  first  hand  by  ex¬ 
ample  and  teaching  and  making  more 
friends  for  the  United  States  come  to  of¬ 
ficers  on  such  assignments.  These  officers 
are  in  almost  daily  contact  with  the  lead¬ 
ers  of  the  government,  diplomatic  corps, 
and  armed  forces  at  the  highest  level. 
Understandably  officers  selected  for  such 
assignment  (and  their  families  as  well) 
must  meet  the  most  exacting  and  highest 
standards  of  professional  attainments  and 
social  acceptance.  In  return  for  hard 
work  and  in  some  cases  personal  incon¬ 
venience  there  are  many  personal  advan¬ 
tages  in  such  assignments. 

United  States  Army  personnel  serve 
with  Military  Missions  and/or  MAAGs 
located  in  the  following  countries: 

O 


Belgium 

Brazil 

Bolivia 

Chile 

Colombia 

Costa  Rica 

Cuba 

Denmark 

Ecuador 

El  Salvador 

England 

Ethiopia 

Formosa 

France 

Greece 

Guatemala 

Honduras 

Indo-China 


Iran 

Italy 

Liberia 

Netherlands 

Nicaragua 


Norway 

Panama 

Paraguay 

Peru 

Philippines 

Portugal 

Saudi-Arabia 

Spain 

Thailand 

Turkey 

Venezuela 

Yugoslavia 


THE  purpose  of  a  Military  Mission  is 
to  aid  in  the  training  of  the  armed 
forces  of  the  host  government.  The  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  MAAG  on  the  other  hand  is 
to  administer  the  military  assistance  to 
the  host  country  under  the  Mutual  Se- 
curity  Program.  This  military  assistance 
is  in  the  form  of  military  equipment, 
materials  and  services,  including  techni¬ 
cal  and  training  assistance. 

Each  of  the  Missions  and  MAAGs  is 
a  team  and  positions  are  established 
which  will  best  provide  the  desired  as¬ 


sistance  for  the  host  government.  Many 
of  the  teams  are  composed  of  men  from 
all  branches  of  the  service. 

IN  meeting  the  officer  personnel  require¬ 
ments  of  the  Missions  and  MAAGs, 
the  Career  Management  Division  must  as¬ 
sign  qualified  officers  who  are  available  for 
an  overseas  assignment  and  whose  careers 
have  progressed  so  as  to  make  such  an 
assignment  appropriate.  Selected  officerS| 
must  be  professionally  qualified  and  pos¬ 
sess  qualities  of  personality,  tact  and 
judgment  that  will  reflect  credit  on  the 
Army  and  the  LJnited  States.  In  most 
cases  the  Career  Branch  makes  the  final 
selection  of  an  officer,  but  in  some  in¬ 
stances  they  must  be  further  nominated 
to  the  Mission  or  MAAG  or  presented 
to  the  host  government  for  acceptance. 
Normally  requirements  are  received  and 
selections  made  from  three  to  five 
months  in  advance  of  the  reporting  date. 
In  those  cases  where  the  replacement 
officer  must  be  presented  to  and  accepted 
bv  the  host  government  or  must  be  able 
to  speak  the  language  of  the  host  coun¬ 
try,  requirements  are  received  eleven 
months  in  advance  to  provide  sufficient 
time  for  nomination  and  training  of  the 
officer  selected. 

MANY  officers  would  like  to  know  how 
they  can  get  an  assignment  to  one  of 
the  Military  Missions  or  MAAGs.  Spe¬ 
cial  Regulation  600-175-5,  dated  12  Feb¬ 
ruary  1951,  outlines  the  basic  qualifica¬ 
tions  required  for  selection.  Qualified 
officers  interested  in  assignment  should 
indicate  their  desires  on  the  Officers 
Preference  Card  so  that  consideration 
can  be  given  to  their  assignment  at  the 
time  they  become  eligible  for  an  over¬ 
seas  assignment.  Also,  those  officers  de¬ 
siring  one  of  these  assignments  may  vol¬ 
unteer  for  such  foreign  service  at  any 
time  prior  to  receipt  of  overseas  orders 
by  making  application  under  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  AR  600-175.  LIpon  being 
placed  on  the  volunteer  list,  considera¬ 
tion  will  be  given  to  their  assignment 
according  to  stated  preferences,  although 
when  they  become  eligible  for  foreign 
service  in  their  normal  turn,  they  auto¬ 
matically  lose  their  volunteer  status  and 
are  placed  on  the  regular  roster  for  an 
overseas  assignment.  This  does  not  auto¬ 


matically  bar  further  consideration  foi 
such  assignments,  however. 

Only  officers  selected  for  assignmeni 
to  a  Mission  or  MAAG  in  Central  oi 
South  America  must  be  able  to  handle 
the  language  of  the  host  country.  Those 
selected  who  are  not  language  qualified 
are  sent  to  the  Army  Language  Schoo’ 
for  a  twenty-three  weeks’  course  in  Span 
ish  or  Portuguese  before  assignment.  In 
some  cases  officers  receive  this  training 
at  commercial  language  schools.  Onh 
in  a  very  few  instances  is  language  pro 
ficieney  required  for  assignment  to  othei 
Missions  and  MAAGs;  however,  it  is 
always  desirable  and  whenever  possible 
officers  with  demonstrated  linguistic  abil 
ity  are  assigned  provided  they  are  other¬ 
wise  qualified. 

LH  HORITY  for  travel  of  dependents 
varies  with  local  conditions  in  the  hosl 
countries.  At  the  present  time  families 
may  accompany  officers  assigned  to  Mis¬ 
sions  or  MAAGs  located  in:  Turkey, 
Greece,  Portugal,  Norway,  Netherlands, 
Ethiopia,  Italy,  France,  Denmark,  Eng¬ 
land,  Belgium,  Liberia,  and  all  countries 
of  Central  and  South  America.  Travel 
of  dependents  to  other  countries  is  possi¬ 
ble  only  with  the  specific  approval  of  the 
Chiefs  of  the  agencies.  The  tours  vary 
from  one  to  three  years,  based  primarily 
on  the  local  conditions  (specific  lengths 
of  tours  may  be  found  in  AR  600-175). 

To  aid  in  preparing  for  one  of  these 
assignments,  each  officer  selected  receives 
a  brochure  written  by  the  members  of 
the  Mission  or  MAAG  from  their  actual 
experience.  These  brochures  include  in¬ 
formation  covering  all  manner  of  things 
from  how  and  what  to  pack  to  the  price 
of  corn  flakes  on  the  local  market. 

From  a  career  standpoint,  assignment 
to  a  Military  Mission  or  MAAG  may 
well  be  advantageous.  All  positions  re¬ 
quire  ingenuity  and  ability.  Some  are  for 
instructors  and  as  such  are  similar  to  as¬ 
signments  on  the  staff  and  faculty  of  a 
service  school.  Other  positions  such  as 
advisors  to  commanders  and  staff  officers 
of  units  ranging  from  battalion  to  army! 
size  broaden  one’s  vision  and  capacity- 
The  opportunities  are  great  for  the  in¬ 
dividual  officer  and  present  a  unique 
opportunity  to  be  of  service  to  the  Army ; 
and  the  Llnited  States. 
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The  Month’s  Books 


A  word  about  our  reviewers  this  month.  Gen.  Adams,  now  Deputy  G3,  com¬ 
manded  the  2 4th  Division  in  1952,  and  is  an  old  friend  of  Gen.  Deans.  Col.  Dupuy, 
well  known  to  Journal  readers,  was  in  the  SHAEb  public  information  setup  in 
World  War  11.  Col.  McCarthy  was  a  member  of  the  U.N.  truce  team  in  Korea 
and  observed  many  of  the  events  about  which  Mr.  Poats  writes.  Col.  Thomson  is 
an  authority  on  totalitarian  regimes,  an  economist,  and  a  student  of  international 
relations.  Gen.  Blakeley  commanded  the  4th  Division  in  World  War  II  and  is  well 
launched  on  a  second  career  as  a  military  writer.  N.  J.  Anthony,  assistant  to  a  long 
succession  of  Journal  editors,  is  no  mean  military  antiquarian  himself.  Stefan 
Possony  is  the  author  of  several  books  on  air  power  and  international  relations . 


GENERAL  DEAN’S  STORY 

As  told  to  William  L.  Worden  by  Maj.  Gen. 

William  F.  Dean 
The  Viking  Press,  Inc.,  1954 
296  Pages;  Photographs;  Maps;  Index;  $5.00 

Reviewed  by 

Maj.  Gen.  Paul  D.  Adams 

General  Dean's  Story  is  a  story  of  bril¬ 
liant  leadership  and  outstanding  heroism 
on  the  field  of  battle,  combined  with  un¬ 
flinching  and  enduring  courage  and  forti¬ 
tude  during  his  three  years  of  captivity 
under  the  harshest  conditions  of  depriva¬ 
tion  and  inhuman  treatment. 

The  story  is  a  character  study  of  a  man 
!  who  had  served  his  country  well  in  peace 
and  war  for  twenty-seven  years,  with  cour¬ 
age,  wisdom,  compassion,  resourcefulness, 
and  honor. 

General  Dean’s  story  passes  swiftly  over 
his  youth  and  young  manhood,  describes 
i  modestly  his  earlier  but  outstanding  mili- 
|  tary  career  culminating  in  the  World  War 
II  command  of  the  44th  Infantry  Division, 
and  leads  the  reader  rapidly  to  the  dramatic 
[events  of  June  30,  1950,  when  President 
Truman  ordered  United  States  Army  forces 
to  Korea  to  repel  Communist  aggression. 
The  world  did  not  know  much  about  Gen¬ 
eral  Dean  at  that  time,  but  those  in  the 
military  services  who  did  know  him  felt 
sure  that  General  MacArthur  selected  the 
24th  Division  for  the  initial  deployment 
because  of  its  stouthearted  commander. 

The  war  in  Korea  for  General  Dean  was 
brief  and  frustrating  because  he  and  his 
gallant  band  of  soldiers  had  so  much  to  do 
and  so  little  with  which  to  do  it.  The  best 
that  could  be  done  was  to  conduct  a  de¬ 
laying  action  to  cover  the  concentration  of 
:he  Eighth  United  States  Army  on  the 
Naktong  Perimeter.  The  24th  Division  met 
he  overwhelming  hordes  with  determina- 
ion  and  succeeded  in  its  mission  at  the 
Expense  of  heavy  casualties.  One  of  the 
nissing  on  July  21,  1950  was  the  intrepid 
j:ommander  who  was  last  heard  of  as  per- 
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sonally  leading  a  small  group  of  men  armed 
with  bazookas  in  an  effort  to  kill  enemy 
tanks  then  overrunning  the  town  of  Tae¬ 
jon,  Korea.  Silence  fell  over  General  Dean 
and  only  now  is  his  complete  story  avail¬ 
able,  although  parts  of  it  have  been  told  in 
the  press  and  on  other  occasions  since  his 
return  on  September  4,  1953,  after  three 
years  of  captivity. 

General  Dean’s  own  account  is  as  ab¬ 
sorbing  as  any  story  that  could  be  devised 
by  an  imaginative  writer.  He  describes  his 
belated  efforts  to  escape  from  Taejon;  the 
mustering  of  the  small  party  at  the  road¬ 
block  and  his  accidental  separation  from 
the  party,  to  wander  for  thirty-five  days  in 
the  Korean  hills  in  an  effort  to  avoid  cap¬ 
ture,  only  to  be  finally  physically  over¬ 
powered,  captured  and  held  in  inhuman 
bondage  for  three  years.  His  ability  to  speak 
objectively  and  as  honestly  as  it  is  possible 
for  a  human  being  to  speak  of  painful  per¬ 
sonal  experiences,  makes  this  book  an  im¬ 
portant  study  of  the  Communists  which 
should  be  read  by  both  military  and  civilian 
students. 

A  most  important  characteristic  of  the 
Communists,  as  observed  by  General  Dean, 
was  their  persistent  effort  throughout  his 
captivity  to  obtain  from  him  some  form  of 
approval  or  rationalization  for  their  own 

★  ★★★★★★★★★★★ 
LINES  FROM  A  NEW  BOOK 

The  Russian  officers  were  usually 
brave  men  who  were  little  concerned 
about  casualties,  but  in  the  higher 
ranks  there  were  signs  of  a  kind  of 
inertia.  This  displayed  itself  in  the 
formalism  and  simplicity  of  the  op¬ 
erative  plan,  which  excluded  ma¬ 
noeuvring  and  was  obstinately  pur¬ 
sued  to  victory  or  defeat.  The  Rus¬ 
sians  based  their  art  of  war  on  weight 
of  material,  and  were  clumsy,  ruth¬ 
less,  and  extravagant. 

Marshal  Mannerheim 

Memoirs  of  Marshal  Mannerheim 
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lawlessness  and  aggression.  Their  persis¬ 
tence  causes  the  reader  to  wonder  whether 
the  Communists,  in  spite  of  their  bold 
front,  are  not  filled  with  doubts  and  mis¬ 
givings  about  themselves  and  their  ways. 

While  appreciating  his  own  limitations 
in  evaluating  the  overall  results  of  military 
operations,  General  Dean  throws  consider¬ 
able  light  on  the  measures  taken  by  the 
Communists  to  counter  aerial  bombard¬ 
ment.  In  speaking  only  of  that  which  he 
saw,  he  observed  that  the  Communists  or¬ 
ganized  the  whole  population  to  prepare 
shelters,  repair  roads  and  railroads,  and 
move  large  quantities  of  supplies  at  night¬ 
time  by  using  rigid  traffic  control  and  man¬ 
agement.  The  methods  used  by  the  Com¬ 
munists  explain  to  a  great  measure  their 
success  in  supplying  their  armies  in  spite 
of  the  intense  air  efforts  to  strangle  these 
activities. 

Perhaps  the  most  informative  part  of  the 
story  is  the  description  of  the  Communist 
propaganda  campaign  charging  the  United 
Nations  Command  with  employing  biologi¬ 
cal  warfare.  The  account  of  how  the  Com¬ 
munists  propagandized  their  own  people 
first,  inoculated  the  entire  population  and 
required  wide-scale  counter  measures  such 
as  catching  flies,  mosquitoes,  and  other  ver¬ 
min,  followed  by  the  publicized  charges, 
shows  the  extremes  the  Communists  will 
go  to  in  lying  to  their  own  people  as  well 
as  the  entire  world  if  it  suits  their  own  ends. 
The  brutality  shown  their  own  people  to 
convince  them  of  a  lie  and  their  total  dis¬ 
regard  for  the  truth  in  trying  to  blame  the 
historical  diseases  of  the  Orient  on  the  UN 
Command  illustrate  clearly  the  techniques 
and  moralities  involved  in  the  big-lie  tech¬ 
nique,  which  is  now  a  common  tool  of  their 
propaganda. 

The  stupid  inhumanity  of  the  Commu¬ 
nists  as  described  by  General  Dean  is  totally 
outside  of  the  provisions  of  the  Geneva 
Convention.  For  example,  he  was  held  in 
such  close  confinement  that  he  was  not 
permitted  to  stand  up  except  for  the  most 
necessary  purposes;  when  he  was  sleepless 
at  night  he  was  not  permitted  to  lie  down 
during  the  daytime;  when  his  physical  con- 
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dition  cried  out  for  fresh  air  and  sunshine, 
he  was  hardly  permitted  to  see  the  light  of 
day;  and  never  did  he  have  minimum  food 
requirements. 

One  very  puzzling  aspect  of  the  cruel 
treatment  received  by  General  Dean  was 
the  stringent  measures  taken  by  his  North 
Korean  captors  to  prevent  anyone  outside  of 
his  immediate  circle  of  guards  from  seeing 
him,  except  for  Burchett  and  Winnington, 
the  Communist  reporters. 

While  General  Dean  feels  that  he  must 
have  had  it  better  than  other  prisoners  of 
war,  one  can  doubt  that  this  is  so  in  view 
of  his  long  periods  of  illness,  solitude,  in¬ 
activity,  lack  of  fresh  air  and  sunshine,  and 
little  better  than  starvation  rations.  Good 
soldier  that  he  is,  he  worried  about  his  men, 
as  much  as  a  prisoner  of  war  could,  and 
wanted  to  be  with  them  to  help  them  if 
that  were  possible.  Even  this  was  denied 
him. 

To  be  captured,  although  physically 
overpowered,  was  a  bitter  blow  to  Bill  Dean 
and  throughout  his  captivity  he  was  trou¬ 
bled  by  the  thought  that  he  had  somehow 
failed  in  his  duty.  Nothing  could  be  farther 
from  the  truth,  for  throughout  his  combat 
and  his  captivity  he  lived  up  unflinchingly 
to  the  highest  calls  of  duty,  personal  con¬ 
duct,  and  traditions  of  the  United  States 
Army  as  expressed  in  the  words  Duty- 
Honor— Country,  revealing  himself  to  be 
truly  a  great  man  and  a  great  soldier. 

The  Biggest  Story 

U.  S.  ARMY  IN  WORLD  WAR  II: 

THE  SUPREME  COMMAND 
By  Forrest  C.  Pogue,  Ph.D. 
Department  of  the  Army,  1954 
607  Pages;  Illustrated;  Maps; 

Charts;  Index;  $6.50 

Reviewed  by 

Col.  R.  Ernest  Dupuy 

The  Allied  Expeditionary  Force  in  1944- 
1945  successfully  assaulted  Hitler’s  F estung 
Europa.  It  was  an  operation  in  which  the 
armed  forces  of  the  U.S.,  Great  Britain, 
Canada,  France,  and  other  free  nations 
joined  in  complete  integration  for  the 
first  time  in  history  under  a  single  high 
command.  Next  to  the  Creation  it  was,  as 
one  newspaperman  aptly  put  it  at  the  time, 
“the  biggest  story  in  the  world.”  Three- 
dimensional— air,  ground  and  sea— and 
mounted  with  infinite  care  and  after  long 
preparation,  its  scope  was  enormous,  the 
difficulties  legion,  and  the  stakes  world 
freedom.  It  was  opposed  by  a  tenacious, 
cunning  enemy  of  proved  military  ability. 

This  AEF  was  directed  by  a  Supreme 
Commander  whose  task  was  further  com¬ 
plicated  by  the  very  instantaneousness  of 
modern  communications.  Our  President, 
our  Chief  of  Staff,  and  Britain’  s  aggressive 
Prime  Minister  were  thus  enabled  to  join 
with  the  U.S.  Combined  Chiefs  of  Staff 
and  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  to  breathe 
hotly  down  General  Eisenhower’s  neck 
while  France’s  erratic,  intransigent  de 
Gaulle  confused  the  issue  to  the  best  of 
his  ability. 

Dr.  Pogue  here  relates  the  story  of  the 


AEF  command  direction.  A  spate  of  per¬ 
sonal  memories,  histories  and  official  re¬ 
ports  has  issued  since  the  last  shot  was 
fired;  but  up  to  this  time  no  objective 
analytical  account  of  the  actual  operations 
of  SHAEF— Supreme  Headquarters,  Allied 
Expeditionary  Force— has  been  published. 

The  Supreme  Command  fills  this  vac¬ 
uum.  More  than  that,  from  the  viewpoint 
of  this  reviewer,  who  by  the  fortunes  of 
war  took  an  humble  part  in  SHAEF  op¬ 
erations  from  a  position  enabling  him  to 
observe  in  one  fashion  or  another  all  the 
events  detailed  herein,  Dr.  Pogue  must  be 
congratulated  not  only  for  his  ability  as  a 
historian  but  also  for  his  impartial  objec¬ 
tivity.  These  congratulations  extend  also 
to  the  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Military  His¬ 
tory,  Department  of  the  Army,  since  official 
histories  always  go  to  bat  with  one  strike 
against  them:  the  suspicion  that  official 
prejudices  and  national  policies  will  com¬ 
bine  to  exercise  censorship,  gloss  mistakes 
and  overemphasize  favorable  situations. 

The  author  portrays  Eisenhower’s  prob¬ 
lems  and  his  solutions.  He  has  also  caught 
the  influence  of  the  even-tempered,  pipe¬ 
smoking  Tedder,  balance-wheel  of  this  in¬ 
tricate  machine;  and  of  the  terrible-tem- 
pered  “Beetle”  Smith,  whom  Dr.  Pogue 
well  characterizes  as  Ike’s  “hatchet-man.” 
He  has,  perhaps,  missed  the  calming  influ¬ 
ence  of  Britain’s  quizzical  “Freddie”  Mor¬ 
gan  who,  after  laying  the  foundation  of 
Operation  OVERLORD  as  COSSAC— 
Chief  of  Staff  to  the  Supreme  Commander 
—cheerfully  stepped  down  in  good  soldierly 
fashion  when  General  Eisenhower  selected 
Smith  as  his  Chief  of  Staff,  to  the  position 
of  deputy.  General  Morgan’s  part  in  al¬ 
laying  the  bad  effects  of  what  he  himself 
characterized  as  “this  Monty  business” 
— the  heated  and  long-lasting  discussions  of 
the  Montgomery-Bradley  command  status 
—must  not  be  minimized. 

No  war  had  ever  been  covered  by  the 
press  in  such  voluminous  fashion  as  was 
the  campaign  in  Western  Europe.  Yet,  due 
not  only  to  the  exigencies  of  security  but 
also,  on  several  occasions,  to  the  stupid 
“heads-in-sand”  policy  to  which  all  military 
commands,  it  seems,  are  dedicated,  the 
world  public  never  caught  the  complete 
picture.  What  was  happening,  it  seemed, 
was  that  seven  armies— four  U.S.,  and  one 
each  British,  Canadian  and  French— were 
dashing  haphazardly  over  France  and  Ger¬ 
many  like  so  many  jealous  knights  errant. 

So  far  as  the  public  was  concerned,  that 
nebulous  organization,  SHAEF,  far  from 
exercising  real  command,  was  merely  a 
whipping  boy  for  the  alternate  lashings  of 
Fleet  Street  and  the  BBC,  and  of  our  own 
press  and  radio,  when  chauvinism  over¬ 
flowed.  Dr.  Pogue  shows  the  real  facts  in 
this  matter. 

“An  alliance  is  based  on  an  agreement 
by  two  or  more  powers  that  they  will  op¬ 
pose  their  combined  forces  and  resources 
to  a  common  enemy.  They  do  not  agree 
thereby  to  have  an  absolute  community  of 
interest.  The  success  of  such  an  alliance  is 
to  be  judged,  therefore,  not  by  the  amount 


of  heat  which  may  be  engendered  between; 
the  powers  in  their  attempts  to  find  a 
course  of  action  which  will  most  nearly! 
preserve  their  individual  aims  while  gain- 1 
ing  a  common  goal,  but  rather  by  the  de¬ 
gree  to  which  the  powers,  while  frankly 
working  on  a  basis  of  self-interest,  manage! 
to  achieve  the  one  aim  for  which  their  | 
forces  were  brought  together.  On  that 
basis  the  Western  Powers  forged  a  unityl 
seldom,  if  ever,  achieved  in  the  history  of 
grand  alliances.” 

That,  it  seems,  covers  the  whole  picture. 

The  author  discusses,  with  complete! 
documentation,  the  vexing  problems  that 
arose  before,  during  and  after  the  campaign  I 
—problems  which  soldiers  and  civilians 
have  argued  hotly  ever  since  the  war  ended.! 
Principal  among  them,  of  course,  are  the 
status  and  actions  of  Field  Marshal  Mont¬ 
gomery,  commanding  21  Army  Group,, 
from  the  initial  action  before  Caen  down) 
through  the  Bulge  and  his  later  insistence] 
on  making  the  main  effort  by  a  spearhead 
thrust  into  Germany. 

“It  is  difficult,”  writes  the  author— and 
this  reviewer  agrees— “to  sustain  the  charge 
that  Montgomery  wilfully  disobeyed  orders. 
It  is  plausible  to  say  that  he  felt  he  was 
representing  firmly  the  best  interests  of  his 
country  and  attempting  to  set  forth  what 
he  and  his  superiors  in  the  United  King¬ 
dom  considered  to  be  the  best  strategy  for 
the  Allies  to  pursue  in  Europe.  When  his 
statements  on  these  matters  were  accom¬ 
panied  by  what  appeared  to  be  a  touch  of 
patronage  or  cocky  self-assurance,  some 
members  of  the  SHAEF  staff  viewed  them 
as  approaching  insubordination.  There  is 
no  evidence  that  General  Eisenhower, 
shared  these  views.” 

But  the  illuminating  point  raised  by  Dr.. 
Pogue— and  this  gives  an  insight  into  the! 
reactions  and  thought-processes  of  the  great: 
soldier  who  is  now  our  President— is  con¬ 
tained  in  this  remark: 

“In  both  the  U.  S.  and  British  armies  it 
was  understood  that  proposed  plans  might 
be  debated  and  various  views  developed. 
General  Eisenhower  encouraged  this  type 
of  discussion  and  often  invited  criticism  of 
his  plans.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  he 
added  to  his  own  command  problems  by 
failing  to  make  clear  to  Field  Marshal 
Montgomery  when  the  ‘discussion’  stage 
had  ended  and  the  ‘execution’  stage  had 
begun.” 

When  Monty  did  receive  a  final  direc¬ 
tive  he  gave  forthright  and  loyal  assurance 
that  “you  will  hear  no  more  on  the  subject 
of  command  from  me  ...  I  have  given  you 
my  views  and  you  have  given  your  answer. 

I  and  all  of  us  will  weigh  in  one  hundred 
per  cent  to  do  what  you  want  and  we  will 
pull  it  through  without  a  doubt.” 

The  moot  questions  of  Ardennes  intel¬ 
ligence  before  the  Hitler  counter-offensive, 
and  the  later  decision  to  turn  from  Berlin 
are  both  discussed  copiously.  It  is  doubt¬ 
ful  if  the  emotionally-minded  will  be  con¬ 
vinced,  but  the  facts  are  laid  bare.  The 
command  decision  in  the  first  case  took 
account  of  a  calculated  risk;  in  the  second 
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case  it  followed  the  military  principle  of  the 
objective— elimination  of  the  enemy’s  armed 
force. 

One  thing  Dr.  Pogue  brings  out  with 
reference  to  the  Ardennes:  the  vicious 
crystal-gazing  tendency  to  neglect  “enemy 
capabilities’  by  an  overemphasis  of  “ene¬ 
my’s  probable  intentions.” 

The  Supreme  Command  belongs  in  the 
library  not  only  of  every  soldier  and  every 
civilian  interested  in  military  history,  but 
also  of  every  student  of  current  interna¬ 
tional  events.  It  is  all  the  more  important 
because  it  gives  us  an  index  to  the  pitfalls 
and  problems  confronting  the  SHAPE  of 
today  and  tomorrow. 

Hot  History 

DECISION  IN  KOREA 
By  Rutherford  M.  Poats 
The  McBride  Co.,  1954 
340  Pages;  Index;  $4.75 

Reviewed  hy 

Col.  C.  W.  McCarthy 

Hot  history  is  hard  to  handle  but  Mr. 
Poats,  in  his  reportorial  style,  has  done  an 
excellent  job.  One  must  note,  however, 
that  in  his  hard-pressed  effort  to  make  a 
deadline,  he  has  in  some  instances  failed 
to  do  a  thorough  job  of  research  on  his 
background  material. 

However  this  does  not  detract  from  the 
feeling  of  history  related  by  one  who  saw  it 
made.  This  is  especially  true  of  his  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  give  and  take  military  action 
that  moved  up  and  down  the  wasteland 
called  Korea  for  nearly  two  years.  Those 
who  are  looking  for  an  account  of  the 
fighting  will  enjoy  his  military  style  of 
reporting.  They  will  appreciate  particularly 
the  care  with  which  he  has  given  credit 
and  placed  blame  by  carefully  stating  unit 
designation  in  each  case.  This  touch  also 
adds  to  the  feeling  of  authenticity  which 
his  accounts  of  the  action  convey.  But  the 
“Decision”  which  Mr.  Poats  writes  about 
encompasses  much  more  than  the  military 
decision  or,  as  some  might  say,  the  lack 
of  one  in  Korea. 

By  placing  together  the  many  decisions, 
military  and  political,  international  and 
national,  which  had  to  be  made  during  the 
course  of  the  Korean  action,  Mr.  Poats 
gives  a  clear  picture  of  what  in  his  opinion 
was  the  great  decision— one  that  reached 
far  beyond  Korea.  In  his  words,  “We  had 
;shown  that  we  meant  it  when  we  said  we 
sought  peace  and  opposed  the  use  of  war 
to  settle  international  disputes.”  We  would 
fight  when  we  had  to  as  evidenced  by  our 
■aid  to  the  Republic  of  Korea  in  June  of 
1950,  but  after  the  loss  of  many  lives  and 
the  expenditure  of  billions  of  dollars,  we 
had  the  courage  to  stop  when  our  military 
strength  was  at  its  peak  and  try  to  work 
aut  a  settlement  through  the  medium  of  a 
political  conference.  It  was  hard  to  hold 
this  ideal  high  and  rally  around  it  the 
support  needed  to  keep  it  before  the  eyes 
pf  the  world.  It  is  not  quite  clear  to  whom 
VIr.  Poats  would  give  the  major  credit  for 
rormulating  and  adhering  to  this  decision. 
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MARSHAL  OF  THE  R.A.F. 

SIR  JOHN  SLESSOR 

G.C.B.,  D.S.O.,  M.C. 


Bold,  dynamic,  controversial— this  book  is  as  im¬ 
portant  for  our  era  as  the  ideas  of  General  Billy  Mitchell 
were  in  the  twenties  and  those  of  Major  Alexander  P.  de  Seversky  in  the 
past  decade.  .  .  .  Slessor  believes  that  another  world  war  not  only  must  but 
can  be  prevented.  The  Great  Deterrent  to  Communism,  he  says,  is  modem 
air  power  armed  with  atomic  weapons,  and  he  gives  chapter  and  verse  to 
disprove  the  theory  that  an  armament  race  causes  war.  In  detail  he  examines 
such  subjects  as  Russia’s  fears  of  our  atomic  power  .  .  .  the  inevitability,  for 
the  time  being,  of  localized  conflict  .  .  .  and  the  fabulous  new  weapons  of 
1954  and  after.  $3.00 


KESSELRING 

A  SOLDIER’S  RECORD 

ALBERT  KESSELRING 


A  behind-the-scenes,  first-hand  account  by  a 
great  German  Field  Marshal.  Telling  the 
story  as  he  sees  it,  in  plain  words,  without 
shading,  without  apology,  his  excellent  ac¬ 
count  of  the  war  on  all  fronts  is  also  a  fascinat¬ 
ing  picture  of  the  professional  German  soldier’s 
mind.  “There  is  much  in  this  record  of  gen¬ 
eral  interest  to  both  the  military  student  and 
the  layman.  Kesselring’s  comments  on  per¬ 
sonalities,  strategy  and  methods  of  exercising 
high  command  make  excellent  reading.  A 
valuable  contribution  to  the  history  of  World 
War  II.” — L.  K.  Truscott,  Jr.,  N.Y.  Times. 
18  fhotografhs.  7  ma'ps.  $5.00 
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One  of  the  new  books  sure  to  be  talked  about  is  Jonathan  Daniels’  The  End 
of  Innocence  ($5.00).  This  is  chiefly  an  account  of  the  Wilson  administration 
(1913-1921)  when  Daniels’  father,  Josephus,  was  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and 
young  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  was  an  assistant.  Daniels  draws  heavily  on  his 
father  s  unpublished  diaries  to  give  an  entertaining,  backstage  account  of  those 
hectic  years.  1  his  is  one  of  those  cases  where  you  get  some  excellent  historical 
material  with  a  nice  sugar-coating  of  unessential  but  entertaining  trivia. 


Harcourt-Brace  has  passed  along  some  gladsome  tidings.  This  fall  will  see 
the  publication  of  Carl  Sandburg’s  famous  Abraham  Lincoln  ($7.50)  in  a  one- 
volume  edition.  This  800-page  book  will  be  a  distillation  of  his  monumental 
six-volume  work  which  is  considered  by  most  as  the  top  Lincoln  biography. 


Many  Army  wives  would  undoubtedly  enjoy  the  new  biography  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  wife,  Mamie  Doud  Eisenhower  ($3.75).  This  portrait  of  the  First  Lady 
takes  up  in  great  detail  her  treks  from  one  Army  post  to  another  and  provides 
an  excellent  opportunity  to  compare  notes  and  share  reminiscences. 


For  some  years  now  we’ve  been  doing  business  with  Bill  Corrigan,  Doubleday’s 
irrepressible  agent  in  this  area.  Bill  rarely  misses  an  opportunity  to  plug  for 
one  of  their  books,  which  led  him  to  give  me  a  call  last  week  and  remind  me 
that  after  the  editors  of  this  magazine  had  selected  Bruce  Catton’s  A  Stillness 
at  Appomattox  ($5.00)  as  one  of  the  twelve  best  military  books  of  1953,  it 
went  on  to  win  the  National  Book  Award  and  the  Pulitzer  Prize.  Since  our 
readers  have  expressed  approval  of  the  book  anyhow,  I  don’t  mind  falling  for 
his  subtle  effort. 


Speaking  of  selections  of  winners,  I  would  like  to  nominate  one  for  the  best 
title  of  the  year.  There’s  a  new  book  coming  out  written  by  an  ex-alcoholic, 
describing  his  jousts  with  John  Barleycorn,  entitled  Cornin’  Through  the  Rye. 
If  the  book  is  half  as  good  as  that  title,  I  wouldn’t  miss  it  for  the  world. 


All  great  minds  certainly  don’t  run  in  the  same  channel  around  here.  Several 
of  the  staff  as  well  as  some  of  our  more  eminent  reviewers  have  been  conducting 
a  two-month  discussion  on  the  merit  of  giving  space  to  a  full-length  review  of 
Cecil  W  oodham-Smith  s  The  Reason  Why  ($4.00).  This  is  a  fine  and  exciting 
book  to  read,  but  the  “nays”  won  out  primarily  because  it  is  not  basically  a 
military  book,  although  one  of  the  final  chapters  is  devoted  to  the  “brave  six 
hundred”  who  galloped  into  the  jaws  of  death  at  Balaklava.  The  book  has  lots 
to  recommend  it  for  pleasurable  reading.  It  draws  fine  portraits  of  the  Earl  of 
Lucan  and  the  Earl  of  Cardigan  who,  though  brothers-in-law,  were  bitter  ene¬ 
mies.  Few  books  have  caught  as  well  the  flavor  of  arrogant  British  aristocracy  of 
the  period,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  bought  their  commissions  and  pro¬ 
motions.  And,  finally,  it  covers  in  rich  detail  the  high  degree  of  military  in¬ 
eptitude  and  heroism  that  resulted  in  the  famous  “Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade.” 
See  why  it  was  so  hard  to  make  up  our  minds? 


Professor  Richard  W.  Leopold  of  Northwestern  has  recently  made  a  worthwhile 
historical  contribution  with  the  publication  of  Elihu  Root  and  the  Conservative 
Tradition  ($3.00).  Root  is  best  remembered  by  the  Army  for  his  splendid  work 
as  Secretary  of  War  in  creating  the  American  army’s  General  Staff.  He  resigned 
that  job  in  1904  but  Teddy  Roosevelt  soon  had  him  back  in  harness  as  Secretary 
of  State.  Root  had  a  relatively  unhappy  life  as  an  ultra-conservative  in  a  progres¬ 
sive  era  but  nonetheless  he  made  substantial  contributions  to  the  country  and 
this  study  brings  him  into  better  focus. 


Last  month,  I  forgot  to  mention  an  intriguing  new  book  called  Confederate  Agent 
($5.00).  This  tells  the  story  of  Tom  Hines,  agent  extraordinary,  who  led  a 
conspiracy  to  overthrow  the  U.S.  Government  for  the  Confederacy  during  the 
Civil  War.  There  seems  to  be  lots  of  new  material  in  this  hair-raising  account 
of  some  of  the  most  daring  adventures  of  the  Civil  War.— R.F.C. 


He  leaves  no  question  as  to  where  in  hi: 
opinion  the  credit  should  go  for  the  ulti 
mate  military  success  enjoyed.  For  an  ole 
“MacArthur  man”  it  must  have  been  ex 
tremely  difficult  to  admit  that  “young’ 
Ridgway  had  all  the  qualities  of  the  ole 
master,  including  “eloquence”  and  a  greatei 
capacity  for  military  leadership.  The  book 
contains  a  brief  sketch  fitted  into  the  nar¬ 
rative  of  each  of  the  military  leaders.  In 
no  case  has  the  author  been  unduly  harsh 
or  extravagantly  praiseful,  but  by  good  re¬ 
porting  he  clearly  indicates  the  strengths 
and  weaknesses  of  the  individuals,  which 
opinion  has,  in  many  cases,  been  substan¬ 
tiated  by  more  recent  events. 

Possibly  Poats'  greatest  contribution  to 
current  history  is  the  complete  account  of 
the  imbroglio  between  President  Truman 
and  General  MacArthur.  Here  we  have 
factual  recording  without  a  pronounce¬ 
ment  by  the  author  on  the  wisdom  of  the 
action  taken.  All  of  the  documents  relating 
to  the  case  as  well  as  the  full  account  of  the 
Wake  Island  Conference  and  the  Mac¬ 
Arthur  utterances  which  forced  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  stand  are  included. 

Mr.  Poats  includes  a  complete  coverage 
of  the  armistice  negotiations  without  filling 
the  pages  with  extraneous  detail  which 
might  detract  from  the  real  accomplish¬ 
ments  of  the  negotiators.  The  limitation 
imposed  by  trying  to  include  within  the 
covers  of  a  book  the  entire  story  of  Korea 
has  forced  him  to  pass  rather  hurriedly 
through  many  of  the  more  interesting  epi¬ 
sodes  involved  in  the  prisoner-of-war  ex¬ 
change  and  the  establishment  of  the  Neu¬ 
tral  Nations  Advisory  Commission.  An 
appendix  which  includes  the  armistice 
agreement  will  not  only  enable  the  reader 
better  to  appreciate  the  problem  of  the 
negotiators  but  will  be  useful  as  a  refer¬ 
ence. 

He  has  probably  given  too  much  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  Schwable  case  at  the  expense  of 
a  more  definitive  account  of  the  problems 
which  faced  the  Indian  Security  Forces  re¬ 
sponsible  for  maintaining  order  among  the 
prisoners  of  war  in  the  neutral  zone. 

There  is  some  question  as  to  the  validity 
of  the  blurb  used  on  the  cover:  “The  First 
Definitive  History  of  the  Korean  War.” 
History  written  before  the  smoke  of  battle 
has  settled  must  necessarily  be  confined 
somewhat  by  the  inability  of  one  man  to 
cover  the  entire  action.  We  must  accept 
that  until  after-action  reports  have  been 
written  and  digested  and  the  secret  files  of 
departments  and  individuals  have  been 
opened  to  researchers,  a  definitive  history 
cannot  be  written. 

Extravagant  claims  are  not  necessary. 
The  author  and  the  publisher  should  be 
proud  of  the  fact  that  they  have  been  able 
to  put  into  the  hands  of  the  American  pub¬ 
lic  shortly  after  the  end  of  the  conflict  a 
history  which  will  not  only  prove  useful 
to  researchers  and  students  but  has  a  great 
value  in  providing  the  families  of  the  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  Americans  a  picture 
of  what  their  menfolk  who  fought  in  Korea 
did  before  these  same  men  had  outgrown 
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the  uniforms  they  wore. 

It  might  be  well  to  point  out  for  the  rec- 
i  ord  that  the  38th  Parallel  was  not  selected 
1  as  the  dividing  line  between  U.S.  and  Rus¬ 
sian  forces  by  the  Chiefs  of  State  at  Pots¬ 
dam  as  stated  by  the  author,  but  was  an 
i  expedient  arrived  at  at  the  time  that 
Bthe  Japanese  surrender  documents  were 
being  formulated  in  mid- August  of  1945 
in  order  to  provide  a  line  of  demarcation 
between  U.S.  and  Russian  forces  for  the 
surrender  of  the  Japanese  Armies.  It  is  not 
fair  to  accuse  our  military  and  political  of- 
[  ficers  of  being  so  unrealistic  as  to  select  a 
parallel  instead  of  some  easily  defined 
geographic  boundary  for  a  political  divi¬ 
sion.  There  are  other  slight  errors  in  the 
|  book  regarding  assignments  of  senior  offi- 
j  cers,  but  research  cannot  be  perfect  when 
speed  is  essential. 

It  is  the  sincere  hope  of  this  reviewer 
}  that  Mr.  Poats’  book  will  serve  to  fix  in  the 
minds  of  all  readers  why  we  went  to  war  in 
Korea  and  how  we  gained  as  a  result. 

Complexity  Compounded 

THE  STRUGGLE  FOR  INDOCHINA 
By  Ellen  J.  Hammer,  with  a  pref¬ 
ace  by  Rupert  Emerson 
Stanford  University  Press,  1954 
332  Pages;  $5.00 

Reviewed  by 

I  Col.  C.  A.  H.  Thomson 

Humbly,  Dr.  Hammer  has  made  “a 
study  of  a  valiant  people  and  of  the  tragic 
|  situation  in  which  they  find  themselves 
...  (in  an  effort)  to  understand  a  little  of 
I  the  world,  in  \sia  and  in  Europe,  which 
I  we  have  onk  learned  to  know  at  all  in 
I  recent  years  and  still  need  to  understand 
|  so  much  better.”  The  reasons  for  our  need 
are  apparent  to  the  reader  of  every  day’s 
‘  newspaper;  here  in  Indochina  the  forces 
of  Communism,  nationalism,  and  colonial- 
!  ism  cross  in  such  manner  that  the  free 
world  and  the  Communist  world  cannot 
;  ignore  the  outcome.  Yet  the  struggle  is 
being  waged  not  only  here;  the  forces  in¬ 
volved  respond  to  world  conditions  of  poli¬ 
tics,  economics,  diplomacy,  and  fighting. 
Hence  the  probability  of  any  particular  move 
in  Indochina  cannot  be  inferred  simply  from 
a  plausible  or  from  a  comparable  estimate 
of  the  interests  of  the  free  world.  Dr. 
Hammer  has  done  us  the  service  of  detail¬ 
ing,  without  highlighting,  many  occasions 
on  which  Communists  in  Indochina  have 
failed  to  get  support  either  from  Moscow  or 
Peking,  or  from  the  French  Communist 
Party.  Thus,  in  1946,  French  Commu¬ 
nists  blandly  sacrificed  the  interests  of  their 
party  comrades  in  Indochina  to  the  hope 
of  seizing  power  in  France  itself. 

Complexity  is  the  keynote  of  the  local 
situation,  complexity  further  complicated 
by  the  tangled  web  of  world  politics.  This 
irreducible  complexity  is  further  com¬ 
pounded  by  Dr.  Hammer’s  non-chrono- 
logical  approach  to  her  subject.  She  first 
sketches  the  world  problem;  takes  up  the 
situation  at  the  end  of  the  Japanese  occu¬ 
pation;  then  traces  Franco-Japanese  rela- 
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tions  from  early  in  the  war  through  to 
the  end.  She  then  leaps  back  to  the  pre- 
French  position,  estimating  the  impact  of 
the  French  onset  and  years  of  pre- World 
War  II  French  rule.  With  a  look  at  the 
thousand  years  of  struggle  against  Chinese 
invaders,  she  details  the  beginning  of  the 
Communist  movement  and  the  emergence  of 
Flo  Chi-minh.  Her  story  then  goes  through 
the  war  years,  dealing  with  the  Chinese 
occupation,  the  return  of  the  French  with 
British  support,  the  subsequent  nego¬ 
tiations  with  the  French,  the  demands  for 
independence,  and  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
on  December  19,  1946.  The  story  of  Bao 
Dai  and  his  relations  with  Ho,  the  Japa¬ 
nese,  and  the  French  is  followed  by  the 
failure  of  the  attempt  of  Bao  Dai  and  Ho 
to  find  a  common  basis,  and  the  emergence 
of  Bao  Dai,  with  French  support,  as  leader 
of  Viet  Nam.  Then  come  the  emergence 
of  Viet  Minh  into  the  Communist  camp, 
the  intensification  of  fighting,  and  the  re¬ 
percussions  on  French  policy  and  action.  A 
final  chapter  entitled  “Perfecting  Inde¬ 
pendence”  brings  the  story  down  to  early 
1954,  and  concludes  with  a  brief  estimate 
of  the  meaning  of  Indochina  for  American 
policy  and  interests. 

Several  conclusions  seem  to  emerge,  al¬ 
though  Dr.  Hammer  herself  is  cautious 
about  drawing  many  sweeping  ones.  The 
one  point  which  seems  to  unite  Vietnamese 
is  the  desire  for  independence;  much  of 
Ho’s  strength  comes  from  his  position  as 
leader  of  a  nationalist  movement.  The 
other  main  pillar  of  Ho’s  power  is  terror. 
The  people  of  the  country  are  caught  be¬ 
tween  two  terrors— Ho’s  and  the  French. 
Whatever  else  has  happened  to  Indochina, 
there  has  been  an  enormous  amount  of 
human  suffering  there— and  not  only  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  seven  years.  Attempts  to  repel 
the  Chinese  invader  are  centuries  old.  It 
does  appear,  however,  that  terror  alone  is 
not  enough.  Going  beyond  Lyautey’s  max¬ 
im  that  one  should  show  power  in  order  not 
to  have  to  use  it,  the  French  for  many 
years  have  used  terror  here.  Thus  the 
Vietnamese  peasant  must  reckon  with  a 
good  chance  of  brutality  from  either  side. 

Could  the  French  really  carry  out  the 
Pignon  policy  of  setting  native  against 
native,  so  as  to  perpetuate  French  rule? 
The  answer  seems  to  have  turned  on  the 
French  reluctance  to  give  Bao  Dai— or  any 
of  the  various  possible  sources  of  a  national 
movement  opposed  to  Viet  Minh— the  real¬ 
ity  of  power.  Dr.  Hammer  shows  in  detail 
the  French  unwillingness  to  bring  into 
reality  by  acts,  the  promises  of  independ¬ 
ence  emerging  from  the  course  of  several 
postwar  agreements  with  Vietnamese  rep¬ 
resentatives.  Without  the  French,  Bao  Dai 
would  last  but  a  moment.  But  he  cannot 
consolidate  and  spread  his  power  unless 
the  French  give  him  real  freedom. 

In  concluding,  Dr.  Hammer  reports  the 
fear  by  many  Vietnamese  and  Frenchmen 
that  the  solution  to  the  struggle  may  be 
subordinated  to  the  solution  of  more  gen¬ 
eral  and  perhaps  even  insoluble  problems 
of  Far  Eastern  and  international  policy. 
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The  general  import  of  her  book  makes 
dim  indeed  the  prospect  that  the  solution 
could  possibly  be  made  without  reference 
to  the  broader  context.  She  expresses  the 
hope  that  Vietnam  may  become  not  a  Chi¬ 
nese  satellite  nor  a  proving  ground  for  new 
forms  of  Western  colonialism,  but  a  fully 
independent  nation  endowed  with  demo¬ 
cratic  institutions.  The  reality  of  world 
politics  seems  to  render  such  an  outcome 
remote  indeed. 

In  many  respects  this  is  a  disappointing 
book.  It  could  hardly  have  been  more 
timely,  but  it  is  far  from  a  clear  and  com¬ 
prehensive  overview  of  the  subject. 

Rupert  Emerson  has  contributed  a  pref¬ 
ace  which  further  illuminates  the  com¬ 
plexities  of  the  choices  facing  American 
policy,  in  a  situation  where  anti-Colonial- 
ism  and  anti-Communism  clash,  and  the 
balance  of  effort  in  Europe  and  Asia  must 
be  drawn.  There  surely  is  no  simple  way 
forward. 

Armored  History 

IMPACT:  The  Battle  Story  of  the  Tenth  Ar¬ 
mored  Division 
By  Lester  M.  Nichols 
Bradbury,  Sayles,  O’Neill  Co.,  1954 
350  Pages;  Maps;  Charts;  Illustrated;  $7.50 

Reviewed,  by 

Maj.  Gen.  H.  W.  Blakeley 

Veterans  of  the  10th  Armored  Division 
should  like  this  book.  It  has  good  maps, 
excellent  pictures,  and  the  text  sticks  to  the 
subject.  The  10th,  trained  for  two  years 
by  the  late  Maj.  Gen.  Raul  Newgarden 
who  was  killed  in  an  airplane  accident, 
and  commanded  throughout  its  combat 
service  in  Europe  by  Maj.  Gen.  (now  Lt. 
Gen.)  William  H.  H.  Morris,  was  the  first 
Third  Army  division  to  join  the  First  Army 
in  what  became  the  Battle  of  the  Bulge. 
On  the  basis  of  the  Division’s  part  in  that 
engagement  and  the  subsequent  advance 
to  the  Rhine,  General  Bradley  sent  a  mes¬ 
sage  to  the  Division  congratulating  it  on 
its  “magnificent  accomplishments.” 

The  author,  who  served  in  all  ranks 
from  private  to  major,  has  done  an  excel¬ 
lent  job  of  lightening  his  story  with  per¬ 
sonal  incidents,  and  he  never  forgets  that 
the  best  tank  or  self-propelled  gun  in  the 
world  is  useless  without  trained,  depend¬ 
able  men  to  make  it  function.  The  10th, 
he  thinks,  had  real  esprit  de  corps  which 
“stemmed  from  pride  in  oneself  and  pride 
in  belonging  to  a  crack  outfit.” 

Let  It  Rest 

THE  AMERICAN  SWORD  1775-1945 
By  Harold  L.  Peterson 
Ray  Riling,  Bookseller 
275  Pages;  Illustrated;  Index;  $10.00 

Reviewed  by 
N.  J.  Anthony 

Some  years  ago  when  the  Army  saber 
was  consigned  to  the  boneyard,  a  mighty 
heave  of  relief  was  given  out  by  all  and 
sundry  who  had  been  tripped  or  near- 
tripped  by  their  own  pig-stickers.  Now 
that  the  sword  has  been  resurrected  by  the 


Navy  and  Coast  Guard,  all  hands  fervently 
pray  that  the  Army  can  find  no  reason  for 
disturbing  its  rest— not  even  for  ceremonial  j 
use.  Except  on  the  persons  of  horse  cav¬ 
alrymen,  the  saber  in  modern  times  seemed  t 
as  outlandish  as  boots  and  spurs  on  a  Coast] 
Artillery  or  Air  Corps  officer. 

Mr.  Peterson  has  placed  all  American 
makes  of  swords,  sabers,  cutlasses  and  their 
relatives  where  they  belong— into  a  collec¬ 
tor’s  item.  He  does  a  thorough  job  on  1861 
items  in  this  latest  addition  to  Ray  Riling’s 
series  for  military  collectors.  His  text  was 
reviewed  by  and  has  the  blessing  of  the  | 
Company  of  Military  Collectors  and  His¬ 
torians.  Mr.  Peterson  begins  with  terminol¬ 
ogy.  (Bless  us,  he  turns  up  no  less  than 
12  points  of  nomenclature  on  the  hilt,  7  on  j 
the  blade,  6  on  the  scabbard!)  Detailed 
histories  and  place  of  deposit  accompany 
pictures  of  each  model  of  enlisted  men’s, 
officers’,  cadets’,  diplomatic,  presentation  ; 
and  silver-hilted  swords,  as  well  as  scab- 1 
bards  and  attachments.  This  bookshelf 
museum  ends  with  a  directory  of  American 
makers,  a  list  of  comparative  values,  and  an 
essay  on  sources.  Any  professional  library 
will  be  enriched  by  acquiring  this  contribu¬ 
tion  to  military  Americana.  An  arms  col¬ 
lector’s  library  is  deficient  without  it. 

Malthus  Reexamined 

THE  CHALLENGE  OF  MAN’S  FUTURE,  An  | 
Inquiry  Concerning  the  Condition  of 
Man  During  the  Years  that  Lie  Ahead 
By  Harrison  Brown 
Viking  Press,  1  954 
297  Pages;  Charts;  Index;  $3.75 

Reviewed  by 
Stefan  T.  Possony 

Up  to  now  the  Malthusian  theory  has 
proved  to  be  as  fallacious  as  the  cerebrations  | 
in  physics  which  assumed  the  existence  of 
phlogiston  and  ether.  Its  fundamental 
fallacy  consists  in  the  oversight  that  man 
is  not  only  a  consumer  but  also  a  producer. 
Therefore,  the  increase  of  population  is 
tantamount  to  an  increase  of  significant  re¬ 
sources.  The  second  fallacy  of  Malthusian¬ 
ism  has  been  the  assumption  that  popula¬ 
tion  growth  would  go  on  forever  and  prob¬ 
ably  in  accelerated  fashion  while,  in  fact, 
growth  rates  tend  to  decline  as  wealth,  : 
industrialization  and  education  become 
more  widespread.  True,  Malthusianism  is 
based  on  one  correct  fact:  mineral  and 
vegetal  resources  are  limited. 

Harrison  Brown,  a  first-rate  geochemist, 
has  produced  a  very  interesting  book.  He 
must  have  begun  writing  it  when  he  was 
still  very  much  impressed  by  Malthusian  j 
thought.  But  by  the  time  we  are  at  page 
220,  we  find  that  “given  adequate  supplies 
of  energy,  man  can,  in  principle,  extract 
everything  that  he  needs  for  his  existence  ; 
at  a  high  standard  of  living  from  substances  ; 
which  exist  abundantly  on  the  earth  sur-  I! 
face— air,  seawater  and  ordinary  rock  .  .  .  j 
The  resources  available  to  man  permit  him,  j 
in  principle,  to  provide  adequately  for  a  j 
very  large  population  for  a  very  long  pe-  jj 
riod  of  time.”  More  specifically,  it  turns  J 
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out  that  despite  minor  difficulties  and  per¬ 
haps  some  space  restrictions,  a  population 
of  50  billion  and  even  more,  could  be 
sustained  indefinitely.  This  being  the  situ¬ 
ation,  I  may  be  forgiven  for  thinking  that 
mankind  has  more  urgent  problems  to 
worry  about  than  the  apocalyptic  visions  of 
economic  doom  sketched  by  Malthus  and 
filled  in  by  a  legion  of  imitators. 

In  spite  of  the  invalidity  of  Dr.  Brown’s 


basic  point,  his  book  is  a  useful  source  of 
valuable  information.  He  has  pulled  to¬ 
gether  pertinent  statistics  on  resources  and 
while  sometimes  his  figures  may  be  ques¬ 
tionable  and  hypothetical,  he  has  done  an 
outstanding  job  of  reporting.  His  chapters 
on  food,  energy  and  raw  materials  are 
highly  informative  and  may  serve  as  a 
handy  reference  on  these  problems  seen  in 
the  full  range  of  their  global  and  time 


dimensions.  The  demographic  chapter  is 
more  open  to  criticism  and  in  general  his 
economic  and  historical  analyses  are,  if  I 
may  be  pardoned  for  saying  so,  what  could 
be  expected  from  a  natural  scientist. 

Insofar  as  the  military  reader  is  con¬ 
cerned,  the  author  has  failed  to  analyze 
the  very  serious  problems  which  arise  for 
the  industrialized  countries  of  Western 
civilization,  including  the  United  States. 
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Armored  Division  in  World  War  II.  The  1st,  the  pioneer  armored  division  of  the  United  States 
Army,  was  our  guinea-pig  armored  formation.  Here,  at  last,  is  the  story  of  how  Old  Ironsides 
fought  for  more  days  than  any  other  American  armored  division,  and  left  a  record  that  is  sec¬ 
ond  to  none. 
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What  really  happened  at  Kasserine?  Why  was  the  1st  Armored’s  T/O  different  from  that  of 
any  other  armored  division?  Did  Old  Ironsides  influence  the  battle  at  Anzio?  Can  tanks  fight 
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count  of  leadership,  audacity  and  efficiency.  It’s  the  true  story  of  what  happened;  not  how  his- 
torians  wish  it  had  happened.  Order  your  copy  now. 
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IMiltonberger,  Butler  B:  Community  Tradi¬ 
tions,  8  Oct  53 

Mitchell,  James  W:  Caption  Writing,  4  Sep  53 
Mittenthal,  Lothrop:  Counterfire  Intelligence, 
44  Dec  53 

Montgomery,  Sir  Bernard:  Interview  with 
Monty,  21  Mar  54;  The  Artillery  Has  Been 
Terrific,  49  May  54;  Progress  is  not  Inevita¬ 
ble,  14  Jul  54 

Morin,  Reiman:  Our  Fine  New  Army,  44  May 
54 

[Morris,  William  H  H:  Quoted,  36  Dec  53 
Morse,  Harry  W:  GI  Schooling  for  Pros,  5 
Mar  54;  Sell  ’em  Hard,  6  May  54 
Mraz,  Alex  N:  Why  a  Round  Bull’s  Eye?,  44 
Oct  53 

Mudgett,  Charles  F,  Jr:  FSCC,  6  Sep  53 
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Murphy,  Edward  L,  Jr:  Night  Fighting,  18 
Nov  53 

Murray,  Don:  I  he  Virtue  of  Insanity,  29  Jul  54 
Nash,  Thomas  D:  65th  Division  History,  5 
Mar  54 

Nichols,  M  G:  Disagrees  with  our  Ideals,  6 
Jun  54 

Norman,  Lloyd  II:  The  New  Look  Strategy,  15 
Feb  54 

Norstad,  Lauris:  Lightweight  Fighter,  8  May 
54 

Novak,  Frank:  Promotion  and  Command,  8 
Aug  53 

O  Brien,  Robert  W:  Fly  ’em  in  in  Pieces,  5 
Nov  53 

O  Connor,  Richard;  Lines  from  a  New  Book 
44  Nov  53 

Paget»  Julian:  The  British  Regimental  System, 
30  Jun  54,  22  Jul  54 

Palmer,  Williston  B:  Life  Among  the  Indians, 
36  Feb  54 

Patton,  George  S,  Jr:  Quoted,  36  Dec  53 
Phillips,  Thomas  R:  Hole  in  the  Reservoir,  26 
Apr  54 

Pogue,  Forrest  C:  How  the  Germans  Surren¬ 
dered,  39  Jun  54 

Powell,  Earl  P:  Commissaries,  5  Nov  53 
Powers,  John  L:  Inner  Lines,  21  May  54 
Powers,  Patrick  W:  The  Authors  Answer,  7 
Sep  53 

Price,  Russell  S:  Only  One  in  Eight,  47  Jun  54 
Prince,  David  C:  Thermo-Nukes  and  Strategy, 
4  Mar  54;  Copter  Cavalry  Now,  7  May  54 
Putt,  Donald  L:  The  Way  It  Is,  28  May  54 
Pykosz,  Edward  H:  The  George  Method,  46 
Apr  54 

Quarles,  Donald  A:  Research — More  for  Less, 
29  Jul  54 

Randle,  Edwin  H:  And  They  Marched,  Every 
One,  18  Sep  53 

Reinhardt,  George  C:  Tactics  of  Atomic  War, 
27  Sep  53;  Stars,  Stripes  and  A-Bombs,  19 
Apr  54 

Reinhardt,  Gough  C:  Frame-Up,  Communist 
Style,  35  Oct  53 

Remy,  John  P:  Gridding  the  Single  Vertical 
Photograph,  30  Dec  53 

Ridgway,  Matthew  B:  Loyalty,  Cliques,  Criti¬ 
cism,  38  Nov  53;  Letter  to  General  Decker, 

17  Dec  53;  The  Indispensable  Weapon,  9 
Jan  54;  Artillery  Quotation  of  the  Month,  40 
Mar  54;  To  the  Members  of  the  Infantry,  ii 
Jul  54 

Rigg,  Robert  B:  Blow  Up  Your  Commander, 

18  Dec  53;  Design  for  the  Defeat  of  Red 
Armor,  17  Jul  54 

Robinett,  Paul  M:  History,  Pro  and  Con,  29 
Jun  54 

Rodgers,  P  L:  Experience,  10  Dec  53 
Ross,  Donald  G:  Picture  the  Errors,  46  Jun  54 
Rothschild,  Jacquard  H:  CBR  Training,  6  Feb 
54 

Rowny,  Edward  L:  Tanks  and  Infantry,  11  Sep 

53 

Ruyffelaere,  Raymond  F:  Combat  Films,  7  Apr 

54 

Safer,  Joseph:  Fix-Your-Car  Shop,  39  Apr  54 
Saltonstall,  Leverett:  Army  Will  Carry  On,  26 
Apr  54 

Sampson,  William  T,  II:  The  Puff  Target,  40 
Dec  53 

Sawyer,  Robert  K:  Check  Your  Records,  45 
Aug  53 

Short,  Dewey:  Fair  Play  and  Restoration  of 
Prestige,  33  Dec  53 

Simpson,  Robert  S:  Disgracing  the  Uniform,  7 
Jun  54 

Sloan,  George  B:  Design  for  an  Atomic  Army, 
13  Jun  54 

Small,  Ballard  B:  Night  Raid  on  Hill  528,  42 
Aug  53 

Smith,  Dale  O:  Service  Schools,  34  Feb  54 
Smith,  Gerald  A:  Best  Years  of  our  Lives,  4 
Nov  53 


Smith,  Richard:  On  the  Hill,  18  Jan  54 
Standley,  William  H:  Malenkov’s  Dilemma,  30 
Feb  54 

Steele,  Howard  M,  Jr:  Organic  Tac  Air,  7  Apr 
54 

Steinberg,  Isaac  N:  Communist  Laws  of  War, 
39  Dec  53 

Stevens,  Leslie:  Why  the  Reds  Attack  Science, 
35  Feb  54 

Stevens,  Robert  T:  Artillery  1917-1953,  38  Dec 
53;  More  Firepower,  26  Jan  54;  Testament 
of  Faith,  ii  Apr  54 

Stough,  Charles  S,  [r:  Leadership  and  Rank, 
14  Oct  53 

Strong,  Paschal  N:  An  Invasion  is  Jeopardized, 

29  Nov  53 

Sundahl,  Albert  H:  Commissaries  and  PXs,  5 
Nov  53 

Swift,  Eben  F:  Division  Objective,  18  Oct  53 
8  Dec  53 

Taibbi,  Raymond  V:  It’s  Your  Association,  7 
Apr  54 

Taylor,  Wilton  M:  9th  Infantry  Division  As¬ 
sociation,  8  Nov  53 

Thomas,  Shipley:  Combat  is  More  Than 
Charge,  34  Aug.  53;  Division  Objective,  5 
Dec  53 

Thompson,  Dana  L:  Gridding  the  Single  Ver¬ 
tical  Photograph,  26  Mar  54 
Thyng,  Harrison  R:  A  Kill  in  MIG  Alley,  38 
Nov  53 

Todd,  John  E:  Work  Hard  for  the  Army,  6 
Jan  54 

Trousdale,  George  W:  Commissaries,  4  Nov  53 
Truscott,  Lucian  K:  Initiative  Breeds  Leader¬ 
ship,  26  Apr  54;  No  Place  for  Pity,  27  Apr 
54 

Tuck,  G  N:  Engineered  Scorched  Earth,  28  Mav 
54 

Tusing,  William  C:  The  Overread  Mechanic, 
43  Dec  53 

Twining,  Nathan  F:  Interview,  35  Feb  54; 

Strategic  and  Tactical  Air,  8  May  54 
Underhill,  Garrett:  What  the  Russians  Say 
About  How  We  Fight,  41  Oct  53 
Van  de  Water,  Marjorie:  The  Human  Price  of 
Combat,  24  Mar  54 

Van  Rooy,  Silvio:  Information  Wanted,  8  Feb 
54 

Volpe,  Lewis  F:  This  is  Tactics?,  32  Aug  53 
Walker,  Frank:  37  Division  History,  12  Dec 
53,  7  Jul  54 

Wallace,  Willard  M:  Background  for  Treason, 
28  Jun  54 

Waller,  S  Gardner:  Fish  or  Cut  Bait,  10  Oct  53 
Ware,  Thomas  A,  Jr:  The  Rifle  Squad,  40  Apr 
54 

Waterman,  Bernard  S:  Mobilization  of  Total 
Power,  38  Aug  53 

Watson-Watt,  Robert  A:  Radar  Defense  of 
U.S.,  29  May  54 

Weible,  Walter  L:  What  is  the  General  Staff?, 
28  May  54 

Weller,  Jac:  Fustest  and  Cheapest:  27  Apr  54 
White,  Frederic  G:  Let’s  Harness  the  Weather, 

30  Aug  53 

White,  John  Baker:  The  Armies  of  Commun¬ 
ism,  33  Mar  54 

White,  Theodore  H:  America  in  Europe,  38 
Nov  53;  The  Use  of  U.S.  Machines,  27  Tan 
54 

Wiener,  Frederick  Bernays:  Lament  for  a 
Skulker,  33  Jul  54 

Wilkins,  Frederick  J:  A  Standard  Combat-in- 
Towns  Course,  40  Aug  53 
Willis,  J  C  T:  Job  Description,  29  Jun  54 
Wilson,  Charles  E:  Foxing  the  Wings,  39  Dec 
53;  Quoted,  45  Dec  53;  Single  Commander?, 
28  Jun  54 

Wilson,  Gill  Robb:  Zeal  for  the  Air  Force,  28 
Jul  54 

Young,  F  L,  Jr:  No  Discipline,  4  Nov  53 
Young,  Mason  J,  Jr:  Economical  Fire  Power, 
37  Nov  53,  10  Dec  53 

Zieg,  Donald  E:  Inflation  of  Rank,  4  Sep  53 
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1  Infantry  Division:  Division  Objective,  18  Oct 

53 

2  Infantry  Division:  Operation  Touchdown,  24 

Dec  53 

4  Infantry  Division:  D  Plus  Ten  Years,  23  Jul 

54 

5  Infantry  Division:  Building  Community  Rela¬ 
tions,  36  Sep  53;  What  to  do  with  AWOLs, 
42  Dec  53 

5  Mountain  Division  (German):  Armor  vs. 
Paratroopers,  21  Feb  54 

7  Parachute  Division  (German):  Armor  vs. 
Paratroopers,  21  Feb  54 


Abolish  Propaganda  (Kern),  43  Apr  54 
Absenteeism:  What  to  do  with  AWOLs,  42 
Dec  53 

Administration:  When  Joseph  "Got  It"  from 
the  New  King,  16  Sep  53;  Reorganization  of 
the  Army  Establishment,  25  Feb  54 
Advisers,  Military:  Let’s  Use  our  Brains,  34 
Dec  53 

Africa  Campaign,  1942-43:  And  They  Marched, 
Every  One,  18  Sep  53 
Air  Attack:  Copter  Cavalry,  36  Apr  54 
Air  Force,  U.S.:  See  New  Look  Concept 
Air  Observers:  The  Aviation  Company,  23  Dec 
53;  Air  Strike  Control,  42  Dec  53 
Air  Strike  Control  (Jurgenson),  42  Dec  53 
Air  Transport  Developments  Lag,  36  May  54 
Air-Transportability:  Fly  ’em  in  in  Pieces,  5 
Nov  53;  Design  for  an  Atomic  Army,  13  Jun 
54;  Five  Whirlybirds  Lift  105  Section,  18 
Jun  54 

Airborne  Operations:  Armor  vs.  Paratroopers, 

21  Feb  54;  Cavalry,  and  I  Don’t  Mean 
Horses,  22  Jun  54;  Design  for  the  Defeat  of 
Red  Armor,  17  Jul  54 

Airborne  Troops:  Airborne  Officers,  44  Jun  54 
Aircraft,  Cargo:  New  Props  for  C-119,  51  Aug 
53 

Aircraft,  Fighter:  Cutaway  of  Starfire,  43  Jan 
54;  Lightweight  Fighter  for  Close  Support,  8 
May  54 

Aircraft,  Helicopter.  See  Helicopters 
Aircraft,  Liaison:  The  Aviation  Company,  23 
Dec  53;  Cessna  XL-19B,  49  Jun  54 
Air  Craft,  Training:  Beechcraft  T-34A  Deliv¬ 
ered,  47  Dec  53 

Aircraft,  Transport:  Seeing-Eye  Airplane,  47 
Dec  53;  Jet  Transport  Designed,  43  Jan  54; 
Air  Transport  Developments  Lag,  36  May  54 
Airpower.  See  New  Look  Concept 
Alaska,  33  Jan  54,  6  Mar  54 
Alfonso,  Albert  F:  Attack  Along  a  Ridge  line, 

22  May  54 

American  Medical  Association:  Creeping  Dan¬ 
ger,  34  Nov  53 

Ammunition,  Artillery:  Iron  Powder  Bands,  51 
Aug  53 

Amphibious  Operations:  Design  for  the  Defeat 
of  Red  Armor,  17  Jul  54 
And  They  Marched,  Every  One  (Randle),  18 

Sep  53 

Anderson,  Leroy:  Defense  of  a  Battery  Posi¬ 
tion,  34  Jun  54 

Antennas,  Nonstandard,  48  Apr  54 
Armies  of  Communism  (White),  33  Mar  54 
Armistice  Agreements:  Making  an  Armistice 
Work,  14  Jan  54 

Armor  is  Mobile  (Brigham),  46  Oct  53 
Armor  versus  Paratroopers  (Harmeling),  21 

Feb  54 

Armored  Unit  Actions:  The  Proper  Use  of  Ar¬ 
mor,  10  Sep  53;  Tanks  and  Infantry,  11  Sep 
53;  Operation  Touchdown,  24  Dec  53;  Tanks 
and  Infantry  at  Night,  35  Dec  53;  Armor  vs. 
Paratroopers,  21  Feb  54;  Design  for  the  De¬ 
feat  of  Red  Armor,  17  Jul  54 
Armored  Vehicles:  Tank  Identification  for 
Training,  36  Nov  53;  Patton  Tank  Snubber, 


NUMBERED  UNITS 

9  Infantry  Regiment:  Operation  Touchdown, 

24  Dec  53 

14  Infantry  Regiment:  The  Test  of  Gentility, 
29  Jan  54 

17  Infantry  Regiment:  Night  Fighting,  18  Nov 

53 

23  Infantry  Regiment:  Night  Raid  on  Hill  528, 
42  Aug  53;  Operation  Touchdown,  24  Dec  53 

33  Infantry  Regiment:  Long  and  Rocky  Road, 
21  Jun  54 

34  Infantry  Regiment:  Attack  Along  a  Ridge¬ 
line,  22  May  54 

37  Infantry  Division:  37th  Division  History,  7 
Jul  54 


TITLE  AND  SUBJECT 

51  Aug  53;  Armor  is  Mobile,  46  Oct  53; 
British  Conqueror  Tank,  49  Jun  54 
Army,  United  States:  Give  Us  Back  Our  Pride, 
24  Aug  53;  On  Commissaries  and  Produc¬ 
tivity,  ii  Sep  53;  Promotion  System  in  Transi¬ 
tion,  21  Nov  53;  Fair  Play  and  Restoration 
of  Prestige,  33  Dec  53;  What  the  Russians 
Say  About  How  We  Fight,  41  Oct  53;  Aus¬ 
terity,  45  Dec  53;  Reorganization  of  the  Army 
Establishment,  25  Feb  54;  Tell  the  Army’s 
Story,  ii  Mar  54;  Battle  Future  of  our  Army, 
13  Apr  54;  If  We  Are  to  Have  Less,  18  Apr 
54;  Words  to  Help  You  Serve,  3  May  54; 
The  Army  is  Still  in  Business,  11  May  54; 
Our  Fine  New  Army,  44  May  54;  Design  for 
an  Atomic  Army,  13  Jun  54;  Time  of  Atomic 
Plenty,  11  Jul  54 

Army  General  Staff:  Selection  for  General  Staff 
Duty,  32  Jan  54;  Reorganization  of  the  Army 
Establishment,  25  Feb  54;  Life  Among  the 
Indians,  36  Feb  54 

Army  is  Still  in  Business,  The,  11  May  54 
Army  Reserve:  Fish  or  Cut  Bait,  26  Aug  53; 
New  Look  for  Reserves,  20  Mar  54;  Reserve 
Component  Duty,  48  May  54 
Arnold,  Ernest  R:  Defense  of  a  Battery  Posi¬ 
tion,  34  Jun  54 

Around  the  Bases:  Alaska,  33  Jan  54;  Austria, 
47  Feb  54;  Japan,  27  Mar  54;  Germany,  33 
Apr  54;  Okinawa,  30  May  54;  Berlin,  30  Jul 
54 

Artillery,  Airborne:  Five  Whirlybirds  Lift  105 
Section,  18  Jun  54 

Artillery,  Defense  Against:  Countering  Com¬ 
munist  Artillery,  24  Sep  53;  Double  Exposure 
Locates  Enemy  Artillery,  44  Apr  54 
Artillery  Materiel:  Oily  Tube  Decreases  Veloc¬ 
ity,  40  Mar  54 

Artillery,  Self-Propelled:  SP  Artillery  in  Posi¬ 
tional  Warfare,  14  Nov  53;  Design  for  the 
Defeat  of  Red  Armor,  17  Jul  54 
Artillery,  Support  by:  Assault  Under  Friendly 
Fire,  46  Aug  53;  Tactics  of  Atomic  War,  27 
Sep  53;  SP  Artillery  in  Positional  Warfare, 
14  Nov  53;  Economical  Fire  Power,  37  Nov 
53 

Artillery  Survey:  Survey  in  Meters,  42  Jan  54 
Artillery  Positions,  Defense  of:  Overhead  Cov¬ 
er  for  Artillery,  28  Aug  53;  Defense  of  a 
Battery  Position,  34  Jun  54 
Artillery  School,  Reorganization  of,  4l  Sep  53 
Assault  Bridge  for  Armor,  33  Jun  54 
Assault  Under  Friendly  Fire  (Douglas),  46 
Aug  53 

Assignments.  See  Career  Management 
Association  of  the  U.  S.  Army:  Personal  Serv¬ 
ice,  39  Jan  54;  Purposes  and  Objectives,  ii 
Feb  54 

Atomic  Warfare:  Tactics  of  Atomic  Warfare, 
27  Sep  53;  The  New  Look  Strategy,  15  Jan 
54;  The  New  Strategy’s  Unanswered  Ques¬ 
tions,  13  Mar  54;  Interview  with  Monty,  21 
Mar  54;  Stars,  Stripes  and  A-Bombs,  19  Apr 
54;  The  Army  is  Still  in  Business,  11  May 
54;  Reserves  in  Atomic  Warfare,  15  May  54; 
Design  for  an  Atomic  Army,  13  Jun  54; 
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38  Infantry  Regiment:  Operation  Touchdown, 
24  Dec  53 

47  Infantry  Regiment:  And  They  Marched, 
Every  One,  18  Sep  53 

64  Field  Artillery  Battalion:  Defense  of  a  Bat¬ 
tery  Position,  34  Jun  54 

70  Tank  Battalion:  Tank  Identification  for 
Training,  36  Nov  53 

72  Tank  Battalion:  Operation  Touchdown,  24 
Dec  53 

937  Field  Artillery  Battalion:  SP  Artillery  in 
Positional  Warfare,  14  Nov  53 


Time  of  Atomic  Plenty,  11  Jul  54;  The  Cold 
Objective  Look,  41  Jul  54 
Atomic  Weapons:  The  Cobalt  Bomb,  49  Jun  54 
Attack  Along  a  Ridgeline  (Gugeler  &  Can- 
zona),  23  May  54 

Attack  Principles:  Tactics  of  Atomic  War,  27 
Sep  53;  Celerity:  Secret  of  Success,  28  Apr 
54;  Attack  Along  a  Ridgeline,  22  May  54 
Austerity  (Editorial),  45  Dec  53 
Austria,  47  Feb  54 

Aviation  Company,  The  (Carver),  23  Dec  53, 
6  Feb  54 

Bailey,  Kincheon  H:  Defense  of  a  Battery  Posi¬ 
tion,  34  Jun  54 

Baker,  Henry  E:  Defense  of  a  Battery  Position, 
34  Jun  54 

Bands:  Air  Force  Reductions,  8  May  54 
Barker,  Harold  W:  Defense  of  a  Battery  Posi¬ 
tion,  34  Jun  54 

Battle  Future  of  our  Army,  13  Apr  54 
Berlin,  30  Jul  54 

Blow  Up  Your  Commander  (Rigg),  18  Dec  53 
Bombardment,  Air:  The  New  Look  Strategy, 
15  Feb  54;  The  New  Strategy’s  Unanswered 
Questions,  13  Mar  54 
Bombs,  Bunker,  7  May  54 
Bradley  Takes  Research  Position,  48  Aug  53 
Brennen,  Leo  M:  Attack  Along  a  Ridgeline,  22 
May  54 

Bridge,  Assault,  for  Armor,  33  Jun  54 
British  Regimental  System,  The  (Paget),  30 
Jun  54,  22  Jul  54 

Building  Community  Relations  (Jenkins),  36 

Sep  53 

Bulldozers:  Interchangeable  Attachments,  49 
Jun  54 

Cable,  Arctic,  51  Aug  53 
Camera,  Aerial,  Liaison,  39  Nov  53 
Career  Management  and  Your  Future:  Who 
Goes  to  School?,  34  Sep  53;  Rotation  of  As¬ 
signments,  47  Oct  53;  Selection  for  Overseas 
Service,  40  Nov  53;  Assignment  of  Overseas 
Returnees,  46  Dec  53;  Selection  for  General 
Staff  Duty,  32  Jan  54;  Specialization  for 
Combat  Arms  Officers,  51  Feb  54;  Civilian 
School  Program,  42  Mar  54;  Transfer  or  De¬ 
tail?,  47  Apr  54;  Reserve  Component  Duty, 
48  May  54;  Airborne  Officers,  44  Jun  54; 
Military  Missions  and  MAAG,  48  Jul  54 
Castello,  Thomas  A:  Defense  of  a  Battery  Posi¬ 
tion,  34  Jun  54 

Catch  ’em  Young — and  Sell  ’em  Hard  (Edi¬ 
torial),  32  Mar  54,  6  May  54,  6  Jul  54,  7 
Jul  54 

Cavalry,  and  I  Don’t  Mean  Horses  (Gavin), 

22  Jun  54 

Celerity:  Secret  of  Success  (Dupuy),  28  Apr 

54 

Check  Your  Records  (Sawyer),  45  Aug  53 
Chemicals,  Combat  Uses:  CBR  Training,  6  Feb 
54;  The  Uses  of  Flame  in  Korea,  37  Mar  54 
Chest  Out,  Eyes  Bright  (Editorial),  44  Feb  54 
Chief  of  Staff:  Reorganization  of  the  Army  Es¬ 
tablishment,  25  Feb  54 

City  Hall  Has  its  Hand  Out  Too  (Editorial), 

6  Oct  53 


Civil  Control:  Civil  Control  in  Danger,  22  Jan 
54;  Reorganization  of  the  Army  Establish¬ 
ment,  25  Feb  54 

Civilian  Conservation  Corps  Veterans,  7  Feb 
54 

Cleaborn,  Edward  O:  Attack  Along  a  Ridge¬ 
line,  22  May  54 

Coalition  Warfare:  Strategy  of  Restraint,  10 
Jan  54 

Cold  Objective  Look,  The,  41  Jul  54 
Collins,  J.  Lawton:  Salute  to  the  Former  Chief, 
9  Sep  53 

Collins,  Roy  E:  Attack  Along  a  Ridgeline,  23 
May  54 

Combat,  The  Human  Price  of,  24  Mar  54 
i  Combat  Company  Commanders  Should  be 
Majors,  4  Sep  53,  14  Oct  53,  6  Nov  53,  10 
Dec  53 

I  Combat  Course:  Blow  Up  Your  Commander, 
18  Dec  53 

I  Combat  Forces  Journal:  Why  I  Read  CFJ,  4 
May  54;  Independent,  Ear  to  the  Ground,  6 
Jun  54;  Disagrees  with  our  Ideals,  6  Jun  54; 
Why  They’re  Generals,  7  Jun  54 
Combat  is  More  than  Charge  (Thomas),  34 
Aug  53 

Command  Post:  Where  is  the  Regimental  Com¬ 
mander?,  18  Aug  53 

Command  Principles:  Where  is  the  Regimental 
Commander?,  18  Aug  53;  Troop  Duty  Can 
be  Rewarding,  39  Feb  54 
'  Commo  to  the  Signal  Corps  (Kintner),  39  Sep 
,  53,  8  Nov  53,  10  Dec  53,  7  Jan  54 

Communications:  Commo  to  the  Signal  Corps, 
39  Sep  53;  SP  Artillery  in  Positional  War¬ 
fare,  16  Nov  53;  Electronic  Warfare,  46  Jul 
54;  Commo  Doctrine  on  OPs,  46  Jul  54 
Communism,  The  Armies  of,  33  Mar  54 
Computer,  Gun  Data:  Target  Attack,  23  Nov 
53 

Consolidation  Propaganda  Company:  Abolish 
Propaganda,  43  Apr  54 

Continental  Army  Command:  Reorganization 
of  the  Army  Establishment,  25  Feb  54 
Coordinates,  Map:  Gridding  the  Single  Vertical 
Photograph,  30  Dec  53,  26  Mar  54 
Copter  Cavalry  (Decker),  36  Apr. 54,  7  Jun  54 
Corporal,  The:  More  Fire  Power  for  a  Fire 
Power-Plus  Army,  45  Jun  54 
Counterfire:  Counterfire  Intelligence,  44  Dec 
53;  Double  Exposure  Locates  Artillery  Posi¬ 
tions,  44  Apr  54 

Countering  Communist  Artillery  (Boatner), 
24  Sep  53 

Courage:  Fast  Thinking  and  Guts,  ii  Nov  53 
Cover,  Overhead,  for  Artillery,  28  Aug  53 
Cramer,  Kenneth  F:  Soldier,  6  May  54 
Creeping  Danger  (Editorial),  34  Nov  53 
Crete,  Battle  of:  Armor  vs.  Paratroopers,  21 
Feb  54 

D  Plus  Ten  Years  (Blakeley),  23  Jul  54 
Dav,  Breckinridge  Atwater,  39  Jan  54 
Decision  (Editorial),  34  Nov  53 
Defense,  Department  of:  Civil  Control  in  Dan¬ 
ger,  22  Jan  54 

Defense  of  a  Battery  Position  (Gugeler  &  Mc- 
Ferren),  34  Jun  54 

Defense  Principles:  Tactics  of  Atomic  Warfare, 
27  Sep  53 

Dependents  Benefits:  Creeping  Danger,  34  Nov 

53 

Design  for  an  Atomic  Army  (Sloan),  13  Jun 

54 

Design  for  the  Defeat  of  Red  Armor  (Rigg), 
17  Jul  54 

Detail  or  Transfer?,  47  Apr  54 
1  Distance,  Judging,  46  Jun  54 
Division  Objective  (Swift),  19  Oct  53,  5  Dec 

53,  8  Dec  53,  5  Mar  54 
I  Dock  Barge,  39  Nov  53 

Double  Exposure  Locates  Enemy  Artillery 
Positions,  44  Apr  54 

Economical  Fire  Power  (Young),  37  Nov  53, 

10  Dec  53 

Efficiency  Reports:  Importance  of  Being  Aver¬ 
age,  6  Aug  53;  One  Bad  Report,  10  Aug  53; 
Efficiency  Blots,  4  Sep  53;  Rate  the  Rater,  39 
Sep  53;  The  New  Officer  Efficiency  Report, 
38  Oct  53 


Electronic  Gun  Data  Computer  (Arn),  27 
Nov  53 

Emplacements:  Bunker  Roof  Tested  by  Fire, 
49  Apr  54 

Engines,  Jet  Propelled:  Drone  Jet  for  AAA 
Gunners,  43  Jan  54 

Engines,  Motor  Vehicle:  One  Engine — Four 
Motors,  47  Dec  53 

Executions:  Lament  for  a  Skulker,  33  Jul  54 
Exercise  Flash  Burn:  Preview  to  Flash  Burn, 

32  Apr  54;  Report  on  Flash  Burn,  10  Jun  54 
Fair  Play  and  Restoration  of  Prestige  (Short), 

33  Dec  53 

Fast  Thinking  and  Guts,  ii  Nov  53 
Fire  Adjustment:  The  Puff  Target,  40  Dec  53 
Fire  Direction  Center:  SP  Artillery  in  Posi¬ 
tional  Warfare,  14  Nov  53 
Fire  Support  Coordination  Center  (Mudgett), 
6  Sep  53 

Firepower,  Infantry:  Volume  of  Fire,  47  Aug 
53;  The  Rifle  Squad,  40  Apr  54;  The  George 
Method,  46  Apr  54 

Fish  or  Cut  Bait  (Cocklin),  26  Aug  53,  10 
Oct  53,  12  Dec  53 

Five  Whirlybirds  Lift  105  Section,  18  Jun  54 
Fix-Your-Car  Shop  (Safer),  39  Apr  54 
Flame,  Uses  of,  in  Korea,  37  Mar  54 
Foley,  Regis  J:  Attack  Along  a  Ridgeline,  22 
May  54 

Footwear:  New  Armored  Boot,  43  Jan  54 
Foreign  Service:  Selection  for  Overseas  Service, 
40  Nov  53;  Assignment  of  Overseas  Re¬ 
turnees,  46  Dec  53 

Fort  Belvoir  Papers  Please  Copy  (Editorial), 
18  Apr  54 

Forward  Observer:  Observer  Message  Modi¬ 
fied,  49  Dec  53;  On  the  Hill,  18  Jan  54 
Frame-Up  Communist  Style  (Reinhardt),  35 
Oct  53 

France,  Invasion  of,  1944:  An  Invasion  is 
Jeopardized,  29  Nov  53;  D  Plus  Ten  Years, 
23  Jul  54 

Francis,  Carl:  Defense  of  a  Battery  Position,  34 
Jun  54 

Frankford  Arsenal:  A  Line  Officer  Looks  at 
Ordnance,  44  Jul  54 
General  Staff.  See  Army  General  Staff 
George  Method,  The  (Pykosz),  46  Apr  54 
German  Army:  Information  Wanted,  8  Feb  54; 

How  the  Germans  Surrendered,  39  Jun  54 
Germany,  33  Apr  54,  30  Jul  54 
Gibson,  Willie  C:  Attack  Along  a  Ridgeline, 
22  May  54 

Give  Us  Back  Our  Pride,  24  Aug  53,  8  Oct  53, 

4  Nov  53 

Graphic  Firing  Table  Fan,  48  Jun  54 
Great  Britain:  The  British  Regimental  System, 
30  Jun  54 

Greene,  Joseph  I:  Soldier,  12  Aug  53 
Gridding  the  Single  Vertical  Photograph 
(Remy  &  Thompson)  30  Dec  53,  26  Mar  54 
Guided  Missiles:  More  Fire  Power  for  a  Fire 
Power- PI  us  Army,  45  Jun  54 
Gun,  Automatic,  Fastest  Firing,  49  Jun  54 
Gunnery:  Improvements  in  Gunnery,  48  Dec 
53;  Rough  Sine  Factors,  41  Mar  54;  Varia¬ 
tions  in  Metro  Effects,  47  Jul  54 
Hammer,  Frederick  J:  Defense  of  a  Battery 
Position,  34  Jun  54 

Haussler,  Richard  G:  Defense  of  a  Battery  Po¬ 
sition,  34  Jun  54 
Head  Protection,  45  Aug  53 
Headgear:  Helmets:  Head  Protection,  45  Aug 
53;  What  About  the  Helmet?,  24  Jan  54 
Heartbreak  Ridge:  Operation  Touchdown,  24 
Dec  53 

Helicopters:  Copter  Cavalry,  36  Apr  54 ;  Five 
Whirlybirds  Lift  105  Section,  18  Jun  54; 
High  Cost  of  Maintenance,  9  Jul  54 
Hernandez,  Jesus  R:  Fast  Thinking  and  Guts, 
ii  Nov  53 

Hogan,  Arthur  H:  Defense  of  a  Battery  Posi¬ 
tion,  34  Jun  54 

Honest  John:  More  Fire  Power  for  a  Fire 
Power-Plus  Army,  45  Jun  54 
Household  Goods  Allowance:  Comparison 
with  Foreign  Service,  9  Jul  54 
How  the  Germans  Surrendered  (Pogue),  39 
Jun  54 

How  to  Write  a  Staff  Study,  45  Apr  54 


Human  Factor  in  War:  The  Indispensable 
Weapon,  9  Jan  54 

Human  Price  of  Combat,  The  (Van  de 
Water),  24  Mar  54,  5  May  54,  5  Jul  54 
Humor:  This  is  Tactics?,  32  Aug  53 
If  We  Are  to  Have  Less  We  Must  Have  Bet¬ 
ter,  18  Apr  54 

Inaccurate  Rifles  Make  Inaccurate  Riflemen, 
45  May  54,  4  Jul  54 

Indispensable  Weapon,  The  (Ridgway),  9 
Jan  54 

Indochina,  Terrain  Tailors  Tactics  in,  22  Apr 

54 

Indoctrination,  Military:  The  Making  of  a 
Marine,  38  May  54 

Industrial  College  of  the  Armed  Forces:  Mo¬ 
bilization  of  Total  Power,  38  Aug  53 
Infantry  and  Infantry  Action:  Where  is  the 
Regimental  Commander?,  18  Aug  53;  Night 
Raid  on  Hill  528,  42  Aug  53;  Assault  Under 
Friendly  Fire,  46  Aug  53;  Tanks  and  Infan¬ 
try,  11  Sep  53;  And  They  Marched,  Every 
One,  18  Sep  53;  Tactics  of  Atomic  War,  27 
Sep  53;  Division  Objective,  19  Oct  53;  The 
Infantry  Division,  9  Nov  53;  Night  Fighting, 
18  Nov  53;  Blow  Up  Your  Commander,  18 
Dec  53;  Operation  Touchdown,  24  Dec  53; 
Tanks  and  Infantry  at  Night,  35  Dec  53;  The 
Human  Price  of  Combat,  24  Mar  54;  Attack 
Along  a  Ridgeline,  22  May  54;  Where  Can 
We  Get  the  Fighting  Men?,  33  May  54 
Infantry-Armor  Team:  The  Proper  Use  of  Ar¬ 
mor,  10  Sep  53;  Tanks  and  Infantry,  11  Sep 
53 

Infantry  Branch:  To  the  Members  of  the  In¬ 
fantry,  ii  Jul  54 

Infantry  Division:  Triangular  or  Square? 

(Lynch),  9  Nov  53,  7  Jan  54 
Infantry  School:  Only  One  in  Eight,  47  Jun  54 
Inner  Lines:  Strength  or  Weakness?  (Powers), 
21  May  54 

Intelligence,  Counterfire,  44  Dec  53 
Interior  Lines:  Inner  Lines:  Strength  or  Weak¬ 
ness?,  20  May  54 

Invasion  is  Jeopardized,  An  (Strong),  29  Nov 

53 

Japan,  27  Mar  54 

Joint  Civilian  Orientation  Conference  (Edi¬ 
torial),  15  Jul  54 

Joseph  I.  Greene:  Soldier  (Editionial),  12  Aug 
53 

Judging  Distance  (McQuie),  46  Jun  54 
Knee  Board,  Aviator’s,  39  Nov  53 
Korea,  Operations  in:  Overhead  Cover  for  Ar¬ 
tillery,  28  Aug  53;  Night  Raid  on  Hill  528, 
42  Aug  53;  Countering  Communist  Artil¬ 
lery,  24  Sep  53;  Frame-up  Communist  Style, 
35  Oct  53;  Our  POWs  are  not  Traitors,  36 
Oct  53;  SP  Artillery  in  Positional  Warfare, 
16  Nov  53;  Night  Fighting,  18  Nov  53; 
Operation  Touchdown,  24  Dec  53;  Making 
an  Armistice  Work,  14  Jan  54;  On  the 
Hill,  18  Jan  54;  The  Human  Price  of  Com¬ 
bat,  24  Mar  54;  The  Uses  of  Flame  in  Korea, 
37  Mar  54;  Attack  Along  a  Ridgeline,  22 
May  54;  Defense  of  a  Battery  Position,  34 
Jun  54;  Patrols  in  Korea,  20  Jul  54 
Lament  for  a  Skulker  (Wiener),  33  Jul  54 
Leading,  What  More  Can  We  Learn  About?, 
ii  Aug  53 

Let  ’em  Go  (Hughes),  45  Aug  53 

Let’s  Harness  the  Weather  (White),  30  Aug 

53 

Let’s  March  Again  (Kent),  43  Apr  54 
Let’s  Use  Our  Brains  (Jeffrey),  34  Dec  53 
Life  Among  the  Indians  (Palmer),  36  Feb  54 
Life  of  a  Jaycock  (Editorial),  15  Jul  54 
Line  Officer  Looks  at  Ordnance,  A,  44  Jul  54 
Logex-54,  Preview  to,  43  May  54 
Logistical  Services:  Reorganization  of  the  Army 
Establishment,  25  Feb  54 
Logistics:  An  Invasion  is  Jeopardized,  29  Nov 
53;  This  is  Logistics,  30  Mar  54;  Inner  Lines, 

21  May  54;  Preview  to  Logex-54,  43  May  54; 
Design  for  an  Atomic  Army,  13  Jun  54 
Long  and  Rocky  Road  (Gordon),  21  Jun  54 
Loyalty  Downward  (Editorial),  16  Apr  54 
Machine  Guns:  We  Need  Them  (Gamut),  5 
Sep  53 


Mahan,  Dennis  Hart:  Celerity:  Secret  of  Suc¬ 
cess,  28  Apr  54 

Making  an  Armistice  Work  (Kintner),  If 

Jan  54 

Making  of  a  Marine,  The  (McAnsh),  39  May 

54 

Malenkov’s  Dilemma  (Standley  &  Ageton), 

30  Feb  54 

Maneuvers:  List  for  Fiscal  1955,  9  Jul  54 
Manpower,  Use  of:  If  We  Are  to  Have  Less, 
18  Apr  54;  Where  Can  We  Get  the  Fighting 
Men?,  33  May  54;  Design  for  an  Atomic 
Army,  13  Jun  54 

Marches:  And  They  Marched,  Every  One,  18 
Sep  53;  Let's  March  Again,  43  Apr  54 
Marine,  The  Making  of  a,  38  May  54 
Marksmanship  Training:  Division  Objective, 
18  Oct  53;  Why  a  Round  Bull's  Eye?,  44 
Oct  53;  Area  Fire  vs.  Aimed  Fire,  8  May  54 
Marshall,  George  C:  Soldier-Statesman,  38  Jan 
54  -4 

McQuitty,  Bobbie  H:  Defense  of  a  Battery  Po¬ 
sition,  34  Jun  54 

Meares,  Cecil  W:  Defense  of  a  Battery  Posi¬ 
tion,  34  Jun  54 

Mechanic,  The  Overread,  43  Dec  53 
Medical  Attendance:  Creeping  Danger,  34  Nov 
53 

Meet  the  Army’s  Boss,  8  Mar  54 
Metro  Effects,  Variations  in,  47  Jul  54 
Military  Missions  and  MAAG,  48  Jul  54 
Military  Policy  of  U.  S.:  Strategy  of  Restraint, 
10  Jan  54:  Civil  Control  in  Danger,  22  Jan 
54;  New  Look,  38  Jan  54;  State  of  the  Na¬ 
tion’s  Defenses,  11  Feb  54;  The  New  Look 
Strategy,  15  Feb  54;  The  New  Strategy’s 
Unanswered  Questions,  13  Mar  54;  Battle 
Future  of  our  Army,  13  Apr  54;  The  Army 
is  Still  in  Business,  11  May  54 
Mobility,  Strategic:  Inner  Lines,  21  May  54 
Mobility,  Tactical:  Armor  is  Mobile,  46  Oct 
53;  Tell  the  Army’s  Story,  ii  Mar  54;  Cavalry, 
and  I  Don't  Mean  Horses,  22  Jun  54 
Mobilization,  Industrial:  Mobilization  of  Total 
Power,  38  Aug  53 

Mobilization,  Manpower:  Design  for  an  Atom¬ 
ic  Army,  13  Jun  54 

Mobilization  of  Total  Power  (Waterman), 

38  Aug  53 

Moore,  Santford  B:  Defense  of  a  Battery  Posi¬ 
tion,  34  Jun  54 

Morale:  Solutions,  6  Aug  53;  Give  Us  Back 
Our  Pride,  24  Aug  53;  No  Discipline,  4  Nov 
53;  Work  Hard  for  the  Army,  6  Jan  54; 
Tommy  This  and  That,  38  Jan  54;  Be  a  Sol¬ 
dier,  7  Feb  54;  Gripe,  9  Apr  54 
More  Fire  Power  for  a  Fire  Power-Plus  Army, 
45  Jun  54 

Motor  Vehicles:  Fix-Your-Car  Shop,  39  Apr  54 
Motor  Vehicles:  Trucks:  Fork-Lift  Truck,  47 
Dec  53 

Movement,  Principle  of:  Celerity:  Secret  of 
Success,  28  Apr  54;  The  Rifle  Squad,  40 
Apr  54 

Napalm  (Decker),  45  Oct  53 
National  Defense:  State  of  the  Nation's  De¬ 
fenses,  11  Feb  54;  Battle  Future  of  our  Army, 
13  Apr  54;  The  Army  is  Still  in  Business,  11 
May  54;  The  Cold  Objective  Look,  41  Jul  54 
National  Guard:  Program:  Fish  or  Cut  Bait, 
26  Aug  53 

National  Guard:  Training:  Reserve  Component 
Duty,  48  May  54 

Navy,  U.  S.  See  New  Look  Concept 
New  Chief  of  Staff  (Editorial),  8  Sep  53 
New  Look  (Editorial),  38  Jan  54 
New  Look  Concept:  New  Look,  38  Jan  54; 
State  of  the  Nation’s  Defenses,  11  Feb  54; 
The  New  Look  Strategy,  15  Feb  54;  The 
Soldier’s  Way,  44  Feb  54;  The  New  Strategy’s 
Unanswered  Questions,  13  Mar  54;  Responsi¬ 
bilities  of  a  Great  Power,  4  May  54;  The 
Army  is  Still  in  Business,  11  May  54;  Time 
of  Atomic  Plenty,  11  Jul  54;  The  Cold  Ob¬ 
jective  Look,  4l  Jul  54 

New  Look  for  Reserves  (Editorial),  20  Mar 

54 

New  Look  Strategy,  The  (Norman),  15  Feb 

54,  4  Mar  54 


New  Officer  Efficiency  Report  (Bergin),  38 
Oct  53,  4  Nov  53,  6  Feb  54 
New  Strategy’s  Unanswered  Questions,  The 
(Millis),  13  Mar  54 

Night  Actions:  Night  Raid  on  Hill  528,  42 
Aug  53;  Night  Fighting,  18  Nov  53;  Tanks 
and  Infantry  at  Night,  35  Dec  53 
Night  Fighting  (Murphy),  18  Nov  53 
Night  Raid  on  Hill  528  (Small),  42  Aug  53 
Noncommissioned  Officers:  NCO  Grade  Struc¬ 
ture,  37  Nov  53;  Stars,  Stripes  and  A-Bombs, 
18  Apr  54;  Long  and  Rocky  Road,  21  Jun  54 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization:  Interview 
with  Monty,  21  Mar  54 
Offenses,  Combat:  Lament  for  a  Skulker,  33 
Jul  54 

Officers,  Assignment.  See  Career  Management 
Officers,  Career:  Words  to  Help  You  Serve,  3 
May  54 

Officers,  Use  of:  Let’s  Use  Our  Brains,  34  Dec 

53 

Okinawa,  30  May  54 

On  Commissaries  and  Productivity,  ii  Sep  53, 

4  Nov  53,  12  Dec  53 

On  the  Hill  (Kyle  &  Smith),  18  Jan  54,  8  Feb 

54 

Only  One  in  Eight  (Price),  47  Jun  54 
Operation  Overlord:  An  Invasion  is  Jeopar¬ 
dized,  29  Nov  53 

Operation  Touchdown  Won  Heartbreak 
Ridge  (Craven),  24  Dec  53 
Operations  Research:  The  Human  Price  of 
Combat,  24  Mar  54 

Opportunities  and  Responsibilities  (Clay),  3 

May  54 

Ordnance,  A  Line  Officer  Looks  at,  44  Jul  54 
Organization:  Armored  Units:  The  Proper  Use 
of  Armor,  10  Sep  53;  Tanks  and  Infantry,  11 
Sep  53 

Organization:  Army:  Reorganization  of  the 
Army  Establishment,  25  Feb  54;  Design  for 
an  Atomic  Army,  13  Jun  54;  Time  of  Atomic 
Plenty,  1 1  Jul  54 

Organization:  Infantry  Division:  The  Infantry 
Division,  9  Nov  53 

Our  Fine  New  Army  (Morin),  44  May  54 
Our  POWs  Are  Not  Traitors  (Hunter),  36 

Oct  53 

Overhead  Cover  for  Artillery  (Jennings),  28 

Aug  53 

Overread  Mechanic,  The  (Tusing),  43  Dec  53 
Parker,  William:  Defense  of  a  Battery  Posi¬ 
tion,  34  Jun  54 

Patrolling:  The  George  Method,  46  Apr  54; 

Patrols  in  Korea,  20  Jul  54 
Patrols  in  Korea  (Abshire),  20  Jul  54 
Pay,  Armed  Forces:  No  Longer  Highest  Paid, 

8  May  54 

Periodicals,  Military:  Number  of  Army  News¬ 
papers,  8  May  54 

Personal  Service  (Editorial),  39  Jan  54 
Photographs,  Aerial:  Gridding  the  Single  Ver¬ 
tical  Photo,  30  Dec  53,  26  Mar  54 
Photography,  Combat  Use:  Double  Exposure 
Locates  Enemy  Artillery  Positions,  44  Apr 
54,  Picture  the  Errors,  46  Jun  54 
Picture  the  Errors  (Ross),  46  Jun  54 
Pitcher,  John  M:  Defense  of  a  Battery  Position, 

34  Jun  54 

Politburo  (USSR):  Malenkov’s  Dilemma,  30 
Feb  54 

Post  Exchanges:  Breakdown  of  Dollar  Spent 
49  Dec  53 

Prestige:  Long  and  Rocky  Road,  21  Tun  54 
Preview  to  Flash  Burn,  32  Apr  54 
Preview  to  Logex-54,  43  May  54 
Prisoners  of  War:  Frame-Up,  Communist  Style, 

35  Oct  53;  Our  POWs  are  not  Traitors,  36 
Oct  53;  Making  an  Armistice  Work,  14  Jan 
54 

Progress  is  not  Inevitable  (Montgomery),  14 
Jul  54 

Promotion:  Promotion  and  Command,  8  Aug 
53;  Promotion  System  in  Transition,  21  Nov 
53 

Proper  Use  of  Armor,  The  (Harper),  10  Sep 

53 

Psychological  Warfare:  Frame-Up,  Communist 
Style,  35  Oct  53;  Our  POWs  are  not  Traitors, 

36  Oct  53;  Abolish  Propaganda,  43  Apr  54 

[6] 


Public  Relations:  Building  Community  Rela¬ 
tions,  36  Sep  53;  Chest  Out,  Eyes  Bright,  44 
Feb  54;  Tell  the  Army's  Story,  ii  Mar  54; 
Catch  ’em  Young — and  Sell  ’em  Hard,  32 
Mar  54;  Life  of  a  Jaycock,  15  Jul  54 
Puff  Target,  The  (Sampson),  40  Dec  53 
Pursley,  Joseph  R:  Defense  of  a  Battery  Posi 
tion,  34  Jun  54 
Radio,  Wrist,  47  Dec  53 
Range  Estimation:  Judging  Distance,  46  Jun  54 
Rate  the  Rater  (Little),  39  Sep  53 
Rawls,  Herbert  L:  Defense  of  a  Battery  Posi¬ 
tion,  34  Jun  54 

Reconnaissance:  Combat  is  More  than  Charge, 
34  Aug  53 

Records,  Check  Your,  45  Aug  53 
Red  Flood,  The  (Mitchell),  5  Sep  53 
Reenlistment  Blues  (Editorial),  45  Dec  53 
Reenlistment  Bonus:  Reenlistment  Blues,  45 
Dec  53;  Reenlistment  Allowance,  9  Jul  54 
Refrigerated  Boxes,  Portable,  43  Jan  54 
Regiment,  Armored  Cavalry:  Combat  is  More 
than  Charge,  35  Aug  53 
Regiment,  Infantry:  Where  is  the  Regimental 
Commander?,  18  Aug  53 
Regimental  System,  British,  30  Jun  54 
Reorganization  of  the  Army  Establishment, 
25  Feb  54 

Replacements:  Replacement  Training,  16  Oct 
53;  Where  Can  We  Get  the  Fighting  Men?, 

33  May  54 

Report  on  Flash  Burn  (Baldwin),  10  Jun  54 
Reserve,  Army.  See  Army  Reserve 
Reserve  Component  Duty,  48  May  54 
Reserve,  Tactical:  Reserves  in  Atomic  Warfare, 
15  May  54 

Reserves  in  Atomic  Warfare  (Lynch),  15  May 

54 

Retired  Personnel:  Let’s  Use  Our  Brains,  34 

Dec  53 

Ridgeline,  Attack  Along  a,  22  May  54 
Ridgway,  Matthew  B:  The  New  Chief  of  Staff, 
8  Sep  54 

Rifle:  Comparison  of  Ml,  T44  and  FN,  41  Jan 
54;  Inaccurate  Rifles  Make  Inaccurate  Rifle¬ 
men,  45  May  54 

Rifle  Squad  (Juskalian),  43  Apr  54 
Rifle  Squad:  Key  to  Movement  (Ware),  40 
Apr  54,  6  Jun  54 

Rizza  Fan:  The  GFT  Fan,  48  Jun  54 
Rockets:  More  Fire  Power  for  a  Fire  Power- 
Plus  Army,  45  Jun  54 
Rommel  Fan,  8  Aug  53 

Roosevelt,  Theodore,  Jr:  D  Plus  Ten  Years, 
23  Jul  54 

Rotation  of  Assignments,  47  Oct  53 
ROTC:  Service  in  Ranks,  5  Mar  54;  Reserve 
Component  Duty,  48  May  54 
Sady,  Joseph  J:  Attack  Along  a  Ridgeline,  22 
May  54 

Salute  to  the  Former  Chief  (Editorial),  9  Sep 

Sandtables:  Terrain  Boards  Used  to  Teach,  47 
Aug  53 

Schag,  John  T:  Defense  of  a  Battery  Position, 

34  Jun  54 

Schiller,  Melvin  D:  Attack  Along  a  Ridgeline, 
23  May  54 

Schools,  Civilian:  GI  Schooling  for  Pros,  5  Mar 
54;  Civilian  School  Program,  42  Mar  54 
Schools,  Service:  Who  Goes  to  School?,  34  Sep 

53. 

Sea  Rescue:  Air  Force  Rescue  Craft,  39  Nov  53 
Security:  There  Ain't  No  Spies  in  Here,  40 
Dec  53 

Selection  for  General  Staff  Duty,  32  Jan  54 
Selection  for  Overseas  Service,  40  Nov  53 
Self-Propelled  Artillery  in  Positional  War¬ 
fare  (Dunn),  14  Nov  53 
Shea,  Edward  L:  Attack  Along  a  Ridgeline,  23 
May  54 

Shelters,  Maintenance,  51  Aug  53 
Signal  Corps,  Commo  to,  39  Sep  53 
Sill,  Fort:  Fix-Your-Car  Shop,  39  Apr  54 
Simoneau,  Joseph  H:  Attack  Along  a  Ridge¬ 
line,  22  May  54 
Slogans  (Editorial),  34  Nov  53 
Slovik,  Eddie  D:  Lament  for  a  Skulker,  33  Jul 
54 

Snow  Hall,  49  May  54 


Soldier’s  Way,  The  (Editorial),  44  Feb  54 
Song,  Infantry,  14  Oct  53 
Specialists:  Where  Can  We  Get  the  Fighting 
Men?,  33  May  54;  NCO  Grade  Structure,  37 
Nov  53;  see  also  Career  Management 
Specialization  for  Combat  Arms  Officers,  51 
Feb  54,  6  May  54 

Speed  in  Maneuver:  Celerity:  Secret  of  Success, 
28  Apr  54 

Squad,  Infantry:  The  Rifle  Squad,  40  Apr  54, 
43  Apr  54 

Staff  Study,  How  to  Write  a,  44  Apr  54 
Standard  Combat-in-Towns  Course  (Wil¬ 
kins),  40  Aug  53 

Stars,  Stripes  and  A-Bombs  (Reinhardt),  19 
Apr  54 

State  of  the  Nation’s  Defenses  (Eisenhower), 
1 1  Feb  54 

McCarthy-Army  Hearings:  Secretary  Stevens, 
6  Apr  54;  Loyalty  Downward,  16  Apr  54 
Stevens,  Robert  T:  Meet  the  Army's  Boss,  8 
Mar  54;  Secretary  Stevens,  6  Apr  54;  Loyalty 
Downward,  16  Apr  54 

•  Stimulating  and  Satisfying  Life  (Devers),  3 
May  54 

Storage  Battery:  Battery  Failures,  49  Apr  54 

i  Strategy  of  Restraint  or  Chaos  Unlimited 
(Baldwin),  10  Jan  54 

1  Street  Fighting:  A  Standard  Combat-in-Towns 
Course,  40  Aug  53 

Supporting  Device  for  Telephone  Lines  (Gib¬ 
bons),  47  Jun  54 

i  Swett,  Morris:  TAS  Librarian  to  Retire,  49 
Apr  54 

'  Tactical  Air  Support:  Air  Strike  Control,  42 
Dec  53;  Organic  Tac  Air,  7  Apr  54;  Strategic 
and  Tactical  Air,  8  May  54 
Tactics,  Armored  Units:  Tactics  of  Atomic 
Warfare,  27  Sep  53'  The  Proper  Use  of  Ar¬ 
mor,  10  Sep  53;  Tanks  and  Infantry,  11  Sep 
53;  Operation  Touchdown,  24  Dec  53;  Tanks 
and  Infantry  at  Night,  35  Dec  53;  Design 
for  the  Defeat  of  Red  Armor,  17  Jul  54 
Tactics,  Infantry  Units:  Night  Raid  on  Hill 
528,  42  Aug  53;  Assault  Under  Friendly 
Fire,  46  Aug  53;  Tanks  and  Infantry,  11  Sep 
53;  Tactics  of  Atomic  War,  27  Sep  53;  Night 
Fighting,  18  Nov  53;  Operation  Touchdown, 
24  Dec  53;  Tanks  and  Infantry  at  Night,  35 
Dec  53;  Stars,  Stripes  and  A-Bombs,  18  Apr 


54;  Terrain  Tailors  Tactics  in  Indochina,  22 
Apr  54;  Reserves  in  Atomic  Warfare,  15  May 
54 

Tactics  of  Atomic  War  (Reinhardt  &  Kint- 
ner),  27  Sep  53 

Tank  Identification  for  Training  (Fox),  36 

Nov  53 

Tanks.  See  Armored  Vehicles 

Tanks  and  Infantry  (Rowny),  11  Sep  53 

Tanks  and  Infantry  at  Night  (Koch),  35  Dec 

53 

Target  Attack  (Arn  &  Marriott),  23  Nov  53 
Target-Car  Railroad,  35  Nov  53 
Target  Location:  Air  Strike  Control,  42  Dec 
53;  Rough  Sine  Factors,  41  Mar  54 
Targets,  Improvised:  Target-Car  Railroad,  35 
Nov  53;  The  Puff  Target,  40  Dec  53 
Task  Force  Hill:  Attack  Along  a  Ridgeline,  22 
May  54 

Task  Force  Sturman:  Operation  Touchdown, 
24  Dec  53 

Taxes:  City  Hall  Has  its  Hand  Out  Too,  6  Oct 
53 

Taylor,  Maxwell  D:  Our  Fine  New  Army,  44 
May  54 

Tell  the  Army’s  Story  (Bolte),  ii  Mar  54 
Terrain  Boards  Used  to  Teach  Security  and 
Fortification  of  Artillery  Positions,  47  Aug 

53  _ 

Terrain  Tailors  Tactics  in  Indochina  (Koch), 

22  Apr  54 

Test  of  Gentility,  The  (Kyne),  29  Jan  54 
Testament  of  Faith  (Stevens),  ii  Apr  54 
There  Ain’t  No  Spies  in  Here,  40  Dec  53 
This  is  Logistics  (Benson),  30  Mar  54 
This  is  Tactics.  (Volpe),  32  Aug  53 
Time  of  Atomic  Plenty  (DeWeerd),  11  Jul  54 
To  the  Members  of  the  Infantry  (Ridgway), 
ii  Jul  54 

Tommy  This  and  That  (Editorial),  38  Jan  54 
Total  War:  The  Cold  Objective  Look,  4l  Jul  54 
Training:  Division  Objective,  18  Oct  53;  Troop 
Duty  Can  be  Rewarding,  39  Feb  54;  What  to 
do  with  AWOLs,  42  Dec  53 
Training  Films:  Combat  Films,  7  Apr  54 
Training  Literature:  The  Overread  Mechanic, 
43  Dec  53 

Training,  Realism  in:  Blow  Up  Your  Com¬ 
mander,  18  Dec  53 


Training  Supervision:  Picture  the  Errors,  46 
Jun  54 

Training  Aids:  The  Puff  Target,  40  Dec  53; 

Fluorescent  Training  Aids,  40  Mar  54 
Trajectory:  Target  Attack,  23  Nov  53 
Transfer  or  Detail,  47  Apr  54 
Troop  Duty  Can  be  Rewarding  (Exton),  39 
Feb  54 

Truce  Comes  in  Korea,  15  Sep  53 
Two-Reel  Wire  Cart,  45  Apr  54 
Uniform,  Disgracing  the,  7  Jun  54 
Uses  of  Flame  in  Korea  (Miller),  37  Mar  54 
7  May  54,  7  Jul  54 

USSR:  Countering  Communist  Artillery,  24  Sep 
53;  What  the  Russians  Say  About  How  We 
Fight,  41  Oct  53;  Malenkov’s  Dilemma,  30 
Feb  54;  The  Armies  of  Communism,  33  Mar 
54;  Inner  Lines,  21  May  54;  Design  for  the 
Defeat  of  Red  Armor,  17  Jul  54 
Volume  of  Fire  (Clendenen),  47  Aug  53 
Volunteers:  Let  'em  Go,  45  Aug  53 
War:  Methods:  The  Cold  Objective  Look  4l 
Jul  54 

Weather,  Let’s  Harness  the,  30  Aug  53 
What  About  the  Helmet?  (Cleland),  24  Jan 

54 

What  is  Civil  Control?  (Wiener),  23  Jan  54 
What  More  Can  W’e  Learn  About  Leading? 
(Greene),  ii  Aug  53 

What  the  Russians  Say  About  How  We  Fight 
(Underhill),  4l  Oct  53 

What  to  do  with  AWOLs  (Jenkins),  42  Dec 

53 

When  Joseph  "Got  it”  from  the  New  King 
(Kirsten),  16  Sep  53 

Where  Can  We  Get  the  Fighting  Men? 

(Kent),  33  May  54,  22  Jul  54 
Where  is  the  Regimental  Commander? 

(Lynch),  18  Aug  53,  i  Oct  53 
Who  Goes  to  School?,  34  Sep  53 
Why  a  Round  Bull’s-Eye?  (Mraz),  44  Oct  53 
Wire,  Combat:  Supporting  Device  for  Tele¬ 
phone  Lines,  47  Jun  54 
Wirelaying:  Two-Reel  Wire  Cart,  45  Apr  54 
Womble  Report:  Tommy  This  and  That,  38 
Jan  54 

Words  to  Help  You  Serve  (Devers  &  Clay), 

3  May  54 

Zwicker,  Ralph  W:  Loyalty  Downward  ,16  Apr 

54 


BOOKS  AND  PERIODICALS  REVIEWED 


j  Adventures  of  Augie  March,  The  (Bellow),  51 
Dec  53 

.Aerodynamics  (Von  Karman),  55  Jul  54 
!  Aircraft  Carrier  (Bryan),  54  May  54 
|  Allies  and  the  Russian  Revolution,  The 
(Warth),  53  May  54 

(Always  the  Young  Strangers  (Sandburg),  48 
Sep  53 

America  Rebels  (Dorson),  46  Nov  53 
American  Empire,  The  (McCormick),  46  Nov 

53 

American  Everyday  Dictionary,  The,  55  Apr  54 
[American  Legion  Reader,  The  (Lasky),  55  Apr 

54 

i American  Sword,  The  (Peterson),  54  Jul  54 
American  Thesaurus  of  Slang,  The  (Berrev  & 
Bark),  48  Sep  53 

Americans  are  Alone  in  the  World  (Barzini) 
47  Mar  54 

I  Animals,  Men  and  Myths  (Lewinsohn),  55  Jul 
54 

Applied  Atomic  Energy  (Fearnside  et  al),  55 
Jul  54 

Arctic  Solitudes  (Mountevans),  48  Sep  53 
Arab  World,  The  (Izzeddin),  47  Jan  54 
Army  Lineage  Book,  The,  54  May  54 
Army  Wife,  The  (Shea),  44  Mar  54 
Art  of  War  in  the  Middle  Ages,  The  (Oman), 
52  May  54 

Assassination  of  President  Lincoln  and  the  Trial 
of  the  Conspirators  (Pitman),  55  Jun  54 
Atom  Story,  The  (Feinberg),  48  Sep  53 
Atomic  Weapons  in  Land  Combat  (Reinhardt 
&  Kintner),  50  Oct  53 
lack  Down  the  Ridge  (White),  44  May  53 


Battle  Cry  (Uris),  56  Aug  53 
Best  Sports  Stories,  1954,  55  Jul  54 
Beyond  Containment  (Chamberlin),  47  Jan  54 
Black  Knights  of  West  Point,  The  (Edson),  55 
Jun  54 

Book  of  Famous  Escapes,  The  (Williams),  44 
Mar  54 

Book  of  Flags,  The  (Campbell  &  Evans),  48 
Sep  53 

Brassey’s  Annual,  1953,  45  Jan  54 
Breakthrough  on  the  Color  Front  (Nichols),  55 
Apr  54 

Bridges  at  Toko-ri,  The  (Michener),  53  Oct  53 
Britain  at  Arms  (Gilby),  53  Dec  53 
Bull  Run  Remembers  (Hanson),  47  Mar  54 
Caesar’s  War  Commentaries,  56  Aug  53 
Can  Russia  Survive?  ( Czarnomski ) ,  46  Nov  53 
Caucasian  Battlefields  (Allen  &  Muratoff),  45 
Jan  54 

Cavalry  of  the  Sky  (Montross),  55  Jul  54 
Ceiling  Unlimited  (Morris  &  Smith),  47  Jan  54 
Century  of  Conflict,  A  (Possony),  42  Sep  53 
Challenge  in  Eastern  Europe  (Black),  55  Jun  54 
Challenge  of  Man’s  Future,  The  (Brown),  54 
Jul  54 

Changing  Greenland  (Williamson),  54  May  54 
Charlemagne  (Lartib),  54  Jun  54 
Chisholm  Trail,  The  (Gard),  55  Jun  54 
Churchill  by  His  Contemporaries  (Eade)  54 
May  54 

Ciano’s  Hidden  Diary,  46  Nov  53 
City,  The  (Horwitz),  54  Dec  53 
Civil-Military  Relations,  55  Jul  54 
Climate,  Vegetation  and  Man  (Hadlow),  47 
Jan  54 


Collected  Stories  (Sitwell),  55  Feb  54 
Columbia-Viking  Desk  Encyclopedia,  47  Jan  54 
Command  Missions  (Truscott),  43  Mar  54 
Commodore  John  Paul  Jones  (Munro),  54  May 
54 

Complete  and  Authentic  Life  of  Jesse  James, 
The  (Breihan),  55  Apr  54 
Confederate  Agent  (Horan),  54  Jul  54 
Conquest  of  Everest,  The  (Hunt),  55  Feb  54 
Contemporary  Foreign  Governments  (Beukema 
et  al),  46  Nov  53 
Coorina  (Wilson),  55  Apr  54 
Decision  for  War,  1917  (Spencer),  47  Mar  54 
Decision  in  Korea  (Poats),  51  Jul  54 
Denizens  of  the  Deep  (Wylie),  47  Mar  54 
Education  and  Liberty  (Conant),  56  Aug  53 
Eight  Bailed  Out  (Inks),  55  Apr  54 
Elihu  Root  and  the  Conservative  Tradition  (Leo¬ 
pold),  52  Jul  54 

Encyclopedia  of  American  History  (Morris),  56 
Aug  53 

End  of  Innocence,  The  (Daniels),  52  Jul  54 
Engineers  of  the  Southwest  Pacific,  Vol  II,  55 
Jul  54 

Epics  of  Salvage  (Masters),  55  Jul  54 
Europe:  A  Journey  with  Pictures  (Fremantle  & 
Holme),  53  Jun  54 

Execution  of  Private  Slovik,  The  (Huie),  33 
Jul  54 

Exploits  of  Sherlock  Holmes,  The  (Doyle  & 
Carr),  54  May  54 

Family  Doctor  (Williams),  55  Feb  54 
Far  from  the  Customary  Skies  (Eyster),  56  Oct 
53 

Fate  and  Freedom  (Frank),  47  Mar  54 
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Final  Secret  of  Pearl  Harbor,  The  (Theobald), 
55  May  54 

Fingerprints  (Browne  &  Brock),  55  Jul  54 
Fire  in  the  Ashes  (White).  44  Jan  54 
Flags  of  the  World  (Carr),  48  Sep  53 
Flying  Years,  The  (Buchanan)  47  Mar  54 
Food  Service  for  the  Army  and  Air  Force,  55 
Feb  54 

Ford  at  Fifty,  48  Sep  53 

Freedom  Against  Itself  (Streit),  55  Jul  54 

From  Arrow  to  Atom  Bomb  (Coblentz)  50  Dec 

53 

From  Down  Under  to  Nippon  (Krueger),  42 
Nov  53 

From  Flintlock  to  Ml  (Shields),  55  Jun  54 
From  Lenin  to  Malenkov  (Seton- Watson),  52 
Dec  53 

From  the  Danube  to  the  Yalu  (Clark),  52  Tun 

54 

General  Dean's  Story  (Worden  &  Dean),  49 
Jul  54 

General  William  Jenkins  Worth  (Wallace),  54 
Apr  54 

Generals  and  Admirals  (Creswell),  48  Sep  53 
Geography  from  the  Air  (Walker),  47  Mar  54 
Glorious  Mornings,  The  (Bonner),  54  May  54 
Great  Iron  Ship,  The  (Dugan),  55  Apr  54 
Great  Man,  The  (Swiggett),  52  Oct  53 
Haig:  Master  of  the  Field  (Davidson),  52  Oct 
53 

Heart  of  Africa,  The  (Campbell),  55  Jun  54 
Hemingway  Reader,  The,  51  Dec  53 
Historian  and  the  Army,  The  (Greenfield),  50 
May  54 

History  of  Russia,  A  (Pares),  52  Dec  53 
History  of  the  11th  Field  Artillery  Regiment 
(Seal),  55  Jul  54 

History  of  the  1 1 6th  U.S.  Infantry  Regiment 
(Seal),  55  Jul  54 

History  of  the  Southern  Confederacy,  A  (Eat¬ 
on),  54  May  54 

Home  Repairs  and  Improvements  (Stieri),  53 
Jun  54 

How  Russia  is  Ruled  (Fainsod),  46  Jan  54 
How  to  be  a  Consistent  Winner  in  the  Most 
Popular  Card  Games  (Crawford),  53  Dec  53 
How  to  Buy  a  Used  Car  (Walordy),  55  Jul  54 
How  to  Choose  that  Career,  Civilian  and  Mili¬ 
tary  (Feingold),  55  Jul  54 
How  to  Help  Older  People  (Arthur),  55  Jul  54 
How  to  Lie  with  Statistics  (Huff),  54  Apr  54 
How  to  Make  Sense  (Flesch),  54  May  54 
How  to  Operate  Excavation  Equipment  (Nich¬ 
ols),  54  May  54 

How  to  Restore  Antique  and  Classic  Cars 
(Uskali  &  Johnson),  55  Apr  54 
How  to  Take  Better  Photographs,  54  May  54 
How  to  Use  Portable  Power  Tools,  53  Jun  54 
How  to  Write  Reports  (Linton),  55  Feb  54 
How  Your  Retirement  Pay  Can  Provide  Sur¬ 
vivors'  Benefits  (Walter),  47  Jan  54 
Hundred  Years  of  War,  A  (Falls),  52  May  54 
Hunting  and  Fishing  in  North  America  (Cram- 
ond),  47  Mar  54 

I  Was  a  Captive  in  Korea  (Deane),  50  Dec  53 
Ideas  and  Weapons  (Holley),  43  Mar  54 
Immigration  Laws  of  the  United  States  (Cross¬ 
well),  55  Feb  54 
Impact  (Nichols),  54  Jul  54 
Impact  of  Russian  Culture  on  Soviet  Commu¬ 
nism,  The  (Tomasic),  46  Nov  53 
Imperial  Communism  (Bouscaren),  46  Nov  53 
In  the  Workshop  of  the  Revolution  (Steinberg), 
46  Jan  54 

Incompatible  Allies,  The  (Hilger  &  Meyer),  52 
Apr  54 

Indian  Wars  of  the  West,  The  (Wellman)  54 
May  54 

Inside  Lincoln's  Cabinet  (Chase),  53  Jun  54 
Introduction  to  Political  Philosophy,  An  (Mur¬ 
ray),  54  May  54 

Journey  Without  End  (Sperber),  55  Jun  54 
Jungle  Seas,  The  (Ageton),  54  Apr  54 
Kesselring:  A  Soldier’s  Story,  50  fun  54 
Laughter  in  Hell  (Marek),  55  Jun  54 
London  Calling  North  Pole  (Giskes),  54  Dec 

Lord  Vanity  (Shellabarger),  51  Dec  53 
Mamie  Doud  Eisenhower  (Brandon),  52  Jul  54 
Man  Behind  Roosevelt,  The  (Stiles),  55  May  54 


Man  from  Main  Street,  The  (Maule  &  Cane), 
56  Aug  53 

Man  Who  Never  Was,  The  (Montagu),  54 
Jun  54 

Man’s  Search  for  Himself  (May),  56  Aug  53 
Map  Interpretation  (Drury),  46  Nov  53 
Mapmaker’s  Art,  The  (Lynam),  46  Nov  53 
Maps  and  Diagrams  (Monkhouse  &  Wilkin¬ 
son),  48  Sep  53 

Marching  Bands  (Hjelmervik  &  Berg),  47  Jan 
54 

Memoirs  of  Marshal  Mannerheim,  The,  55  Jul 

54 

Middle  East  and  Far  East  (Walker),  47  Mar  54 
Middle  East  Dilemmas  (Hurewitz),  46  Nov  53 
Military  Justice  Under  the  Uniform  Code 
(Snedeker),  42  Sep  53 

Military  Tribunals  and  International  Crimes 
(Appleman),  55  Jul  54 
Minerals:  A  Key  to  Soviet  Power  (Shimkin), 
48  Sep  53 

Modern  China’s  Foreign  Policy  (Levi),  54 
May  54 

Motor  Service’s  New  Automotive  Encyclopedia 

55  Feb  54 

My  Diary  North  and  South  (Russell),  55  Jul  54 
Naked  Island,  The  (Braddon),  46  Nov  53 
NATO  and  its  Prospects  (Warne),  55  Jul  54 
Negro  in  the  Civil  War,  The  (Quarles),  46 
Nov  53 

Nemesis  of  Power,  The  ( Wheeler-Bennett) ,  52 
Apr  54 

New  Force,  The  (Lapp),  48  Sep  53 
New  Pattern  for  a  Tired  World,  A  (Brom- 
field),  55  Apr  54 

Next  Fifty  Years  of  Flight,  The  (Balchen),  55 
Jul  54 

1954  Money  Converter  and  Tipping  Guide  for 
European  Travel  (Vomacka),  54  May  54 
Ij^Jow  Thrive  the  Armourers  (Holies),  45  Nov 
U  53 

Observer’s  Book  of  Aircraft  (Greene  &  Pol- 
-  linger)  ,  48  Sep  53 

Observer’s  Book  of  Ships  (Dodman),  48  Sep  53 
Officer’s  Guide,  The,  55  Apr  54 
Original  Confederate  Colt,  The  (Albaugh  & 
Stewart),  54  Dec  53 

Origins  of  Soviet-American  Diplomacy,  The 
(Browder),  47  Jan  54 

Our  Love  Affair  with  Germany  (Habe),  48  Sep 
53 

Papers  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  The,  56  Aug  53 
Paratrooper  (Bradley  &  Wood),  53  Jul  54 
Passage  East  (Mitchell),  54  Dec  53 
Passage  in  the  Night,  A  (Asch),  51  Dec  53 
Patrol  (Majdalany ) ,  45  Sep  53 
Pension  and  Retirement  Rights  (Tillman),  47 
Mar  54 

Physical  Meteorology  (Johnson),  55  Jun  54 
Pierced  Hearts  and  True  Love  (Ebensten),  47 
Jan  54 

Pistol  Shooter’s  Book,  The  (Askins),  47  Jan  54 
Plexiglas  Craftsman’s  Handbook,  55  May  54 
Poland  (Sharp),  47  Jan  54 
Political  Handbook  of  the  World,  1954  (Mal¬ 
lory),  54  May  54 

Popular  Mechanics  Album  of  Aviation,  46  Nov 

53 

Powder  Flask  Book,  The  (Riling),  46  Sep  53 
Private  Papers  of  Douglas  Haig,  52  Oct  53 
Prophet  Armed,  The  (Deutscher),  55  Apr  54 
Psychiatry  and  Military  Manpower  Policy 
(Ginzberg  et  al),  46  Mar  54 
Raid,  The  (Greene),  51  Dec  53 
Reach  for  the  Sky  (Brickhill),  55  Jul  54 
Reason  Why,  The  ( Woodham-Smith),  52  Jul 

54 

Recapture  of  Guam,  The  (Lodge),  52  Jun  54 
Rehabilitation  of  the  Physically  Handicapped 
(Kessler),  47  Jan  54 
Report  on  the  Atom  (Dean),  53  Apr  54 
Retirement  Handbook,  The  (Buckley),  44  Nov 
53 

River  on  the  Rampage  (Davis),  46  Nov  53 
Rocket  Propulsion  (Burgess),  55  Jun  54 
Rommel  Papers,  The,  54  Aug  53 
Rum  Jungle  (Moorehead),  53  Jun  54 
Russia:  What  Next?  (Deutscher),  46  Nov  53 
Russian  Assignment  (Stevens),  53  Apr  54 
Russian  Mind,  The  (Tompkins),  48  Sep  53 


Saturday  Evening  Post  Stories,  1953,  54  May  54 
Scribner  Treasury,  The,  46  Nov  53 
Second  Tree  from  the  Corner,  The  (White). 
55  Apr  54 

Second  World  War:  Triumph  and  Tragedy 
(Churchill),  50  Apr  54 
Secretary  Stimson  (Current),  55  May  54 
Seduction  of  the  Innocent  (Wertham),  55  Apr 
54 

Seven  Men  of  Spandau,  The  (Fishman),  55 
Jun  54 

Shadow  of  Power,  The  (Guirey),  53  Aug  53 
Sheridan  the  Inevitable  (O'Connor),  45  Nov  53 
Sir  Winston  Churchill  (Cowles),  56  Aug  53 
Soldiers  and  Soldiering  (Wavell),  54  May  54 
Sopranino  (Ellam  &  Mudie),  54  Dec  53 
Soviet  Military  Doctrine  (Garthoff),  52  Feb  54 
Spin-Fishing  (Sharp),  55  Jul  54 
Spirit  of  St.  Louis,  The  (Lindbergh),  47  Jan  54 
Statesmanship  of  the  Civil  War,  The  (Nevins), 
46  Mar  54 

Stillness  at  Appomattox,  A  (Catton),  44  Jan  54 
Stones  of  the  House,  The  (Morrison),  48  Sen 

53 

Story  of  the  U.S.  Cavalry,  The  (Herr  &  Wal¬ 
lace),  50  Dec  53 

Strategy  for  the  West  (Slessor),  55  Jul  54 
Struggle  for  Indochina,  The  (Hammer),  53  Jul 

54 

Struggle  for  Poland,  The  (Stern),  54  Dec  53 
Study  of  Bolshevism,  A  (Leites),  53  May  54 
Substitute  for  Victory  (Dille),  44  Mar  54 
Taft  Story,  The  (White),  55  May  54 
These  Men  My  Friends  (Stewart),  55  Apr  54 
They  Have  Their  Exits  (Neave),  54  Dec  53 
This  New  World  (Schurz),  55  Jun  54 
Thorndike-Barnhart  Handy  Pocket  Dictionary, 
44  Mar  54 

Time  Counts  (Watkins),  55  Jul  54 
Tomorrow!  (Wylie),  44  Mar  54 
Traitor  and  the  Spy,  The  (Flexner),  53  Dec  53 
Traitorous  Hero  (Wallace),  55  Jun  54 
Triggernometry  (Cunningham),  48  Sep  53 
Typhoon  in  Tokyo  (Wildes),  55  Jun  54 
LJkraine  Under  the  Soviets  (Manning),  56  Oct 
53 

UN:  Today  and  Tomorrow  (Roosevelt  &  De- 
Witt),  47  Mar  54 

Unconditional  Hatred  (Grenfell),  50  Apr  54 
Undeclared  War,  The  (Langer  and  Gleason), 
42  Nov  53 

Lffidersea  Patrol  (Young),  51  Dec  53 
U.S.  40  (Stewart),  56  Aug  53 
United  States  and  Italy,  The  (Hughes),  54  Dec 
53 

United  States  and  Mexico,  The  (Cline),  46  Nov 

53 

U.S.  Army  in  World  War  II: 

Fall  of  the  Philippines,  The  (Morton),  53 
Feb  54 

Logistical  Support  of  the  Armies  (Ruppen- 
thal),  54  Feb  54 

The  Supreme  Command  (Pogue),  50  Jul  54 
Strategic  Planning  for  Coalition  Warfare 
(Matloff  &  Snell),  45  Sep  53 
The  Quartermaster  Corps  (Risch),  47  Jan  54 
Stilwell’s  Mission  to  China  (Romanus  & 
Sunderland),  52  Aug  53 
LInited  States  of  America,  The  (Parkes),  45 
Nov  53 

U.  S.  Grant  and  the  American  Military  Tradi¬ 
tion  (Catton),  55  Jun  54 
V-2  (Dornberger),  55  Jul  54 
Valiant  Occasions  (MacDonnell ) ,  56  Aug  53 
Victory  Rode  the  Rails  (Turner),  52  Dec  53 
War  in  Korea,  The  (Thomas),  54  May  54 
What  to  do  When  (Colton),  48  Sep  53 
Where  to  Eat  in  Europe  (Pastore),  55  Jun  54 
White  House,  The  (McConnell),  55  May  54 
Who  Speaks  for  Man?  (Cousins),  46  Nov  53 
Why  Dictators?  (Hallgarten),  54  May  54 
Wise  Bamboo,  The  (Morris),  54  Dec  53 
Wonderful  World  of  Insects,  The  (Gaul),  48 
Sep  53 

World  Beneath  the  Sea,  The  (Barton),  47  Jan 

54 

Yalta  Betrayal,  The  (Wittmer),  46  Jan  54 
Yazoo,  The  (Smith),  55  Jun  54 
Year,  55  Feb  54 
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